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Baper and paper products 
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When you install 
gas heat—you'll 
want JANITROL 





Home of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Catlett, 9602 El Patio 
Heated with Janitrol 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS FOR 
Warm-Air Furnaces, Domestic Boilers, 
Conversion Burners, Unit Heaters and 

Triple-Service Boilers 


Gas and Oil Burner and Combustion Control 


Gas and Oil Burners, Oil-Fired Furnaces 
and Water Heaters 


Keep Your Home Uniformly Comfortable 
Eliminate Window and Wall Sweating 
Save on Fuel Bills 


INFORMATION 


ENGINEERS 


, CALL FA-2683 FOR FREE 






9020 GARLAND ROAD 


FA-2683 
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IL 
* 


SERVING THE 


SUUTAEAST TWO GREAT TEXAS TRAINS 


AND TEXAS SPECIAL Luxurious streamliner, San 
SOUTHWEST Antonio, Dallas and Fort Worth to St. Louis... 
thru Pullmans and chair cars. Thru Pullmans, San 


Antonio and Dallas to Washington and New York, 















ES ud. Aina 


THE BLACK GOLD Convenient overnight 
service between Dallas, Fort Worth and Tulsa. 
Buffet-lounge, reclining chair car and Pullmans 
with berths, roomettes, bedrooms, compartments. 
Travel Frisco, 


Ship Frisco 
for Finer Transportation 
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For dependable, scientifically accurate seismic surveys 


and interpretations, based on years of successful 
world-wide experience, Call in G.S. 1. 





Geopnysicat Service Inc. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








MACHINERY COMPANY 
Distributors of Industrial Supplies 


DALLAS—5000 Harry Hines—JUstin 0311 
Machinery * Tools and Equipment HOUSTON—300 S. Wayside Drive—YUkon 3361 
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West Texas 
invites you 
to be a 


66 
Dartner 
in 


“Progress” 





O he. invited to become a partner in the 
phenomenal progress of West Texas where 
“There’s plenty of opportunities unlimited... based on vast nat- 
power in ural resources and a highly diversified agri- 
OBTUSE cultural program... offer unusual attractions 


for business and industry. 


The West Texas Utilities Company, a 
pioneer partner in the development of this 





a DWP> western empire, will be glad to supply de- 
§) ee tailed information concerning the economic 
| aye 
| Belo advantages of West Texas. 
! ay 
A ARS 
~OS 
= ra. mm 





1S \Le ie We Te U @qge 0 
OKO" Tyree Ih est lexas Utilities 
Company 


General Office, Abilene, Texas 
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163 NEW TEXAS INDUSTRIES IN 1950 








In 1950, a total of 163 addi- 
tional industries located on the 
Texas and Pacific Railway. 
That’s proof that business pros- 
pers with the excellent shipping 
facilities provided by the Texas 
and Pacific Railway. Plant sites 
served by T&P benefit by direct, 
fast, efficient transportation. 
May we help you? Write Mr. 
J. A. McCaul, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, Texas and 


Pacific Railway, Dallas 2, Texas. 





THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
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THE RIGHT PLACE FOR THAT PLANT 


Consider these advantages: 
Great stores of undeveloped resources 
Unrivalled transportation facilities 
Year-round temperate climate 

Low cost electrical power 


Abundant natural gas 


“THE STATE THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


a | 


For Industrial Engineering 
Seruices, write —— 
H. H. SPRAGINS 
Industrial Commissioner 
—— St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines 


Cn 4G ee St. Louis 2, Mo. 


s 
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WHEN IN DALLAS 


RENI-A-CAR 
~U-DRIVE IT 


§ 3.00 PER 12-HR. DAY 
§ 4.00 PER 24-HR. DAY 
$15.00 PER 7-DAY WK. 


All Rates Plus 6c a Mile 
Gas—Oil—Insurance Furnished 


@ Over 100 New Late-Model Cars to Choose From 


@ We Honor all Nationally Recognized Car-Rental 
Courtesy Cards 


ICHOL’ 


RENT-A-CAR SERVICE, INC. 


1320 COMMERCE Located in the Official RA-8484 
DALLAS, TEXAS Adolphus Hotel Garage 
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... all the way” in the finest, modern style 
for our passengers and dependable service 
for our freight shippers. 


FOR SHIPPERS 


Santa Fe offers “on-time” performance... 
smoother handling... ever expanding main- 
tenance and service facilities. More double 
track than any other railroad. 


FOR TRAVELERS 


Through streamline Pullman service to Cali- 
fornia, convenient overnight service to many 
points in Texas... and the Texas Chief, only 
through streamliner between Texas and 
Chicago. On your next trip... go Santa Fe 
all the way. 


A. C. ATER CLARK DAVIS 


Passenger Traffic Manager Freight Traffic Manager 
GALVESTON GALVESTON 
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More Katy Diesels To Give You Better, Faster, 
Smoother Freight and Passenger Service. 


Dependable Diesel power on all major freight and 
passenger trains, more Diesel yard switchers, many 
equipment and service improvements to speed your 
receiving dates... simplify your shipping schedules. 


Your local Katy representative will be glad to tell 
you even more about Katy’s many new plans 
. . . and how you may 
benefit by shipping 
Katy, Southwest. 







NATURAL ROUTE SOUTHWEST 





ohocagnagrenemnena, 
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A BIG, STRAPPING FAMILY 
... WORKING FOR YOU! 


PRETTY HARD these days to find any activity concerned 
with growing things or making things that isn't part of the 
Texas Family. Sold to the nation and to the world, they mean 


billions of dollars in the Texas Family bank account. 


Our particular branch of the family—the Texas Petroleum 
Industry—provides better than two billion dollars a year: for 
employees, landowners, storekeepers, schools, county, state, 
and federal governments. It adds to the economic well-being 
of all Texas. 


As petroleum hunters, producers, and processors, we're grate- 
ful and proud to be part of the Texas Family. 


a 
—=SUNOCD=> SUN OIL COMPANY 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


susmess 1s 3()()MING 


ALONG SP’s TRACKSITES 





Ca 


\ om Texas and the other seven states served by Southern Pacific 
are leading the nation in aggressive industrial expansion. All along 
SP’s 3,631 miles of track in Texas and 11,356 miles in the other states, 
new plants and distribution facilities requiring spur track installations 
are blossoming at the rate of over two per day. These progressive 
activities encompass all phases of business, commerce, and industry; 
and collectively are contributing importantly to a permanent prosperity 
which is destined to play an impressive part in our national economy. 


Southern Pacific’s current multi-million dollar modernization program 
is evidence of its intention to keep pace with the progress of its territory. 
Since the end of World War II Southern Pacific has spent or has 
contracted to spend $316,000,000 for new freight and passenger 
equipment . . . a tremendous investment in the future of its area. 





F. L. Gordon 
Passenger Traffic Manager Freight Traffic Manager 
913 Franklin Avenue — Houston 1, Texas 
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"I've been listenin’ 
to WFAA for 28 years. 

Now, I'm watchin' WFAA-TV, too. 
The best in Texas." 


WEFAA-820 WEFAA-570 
50,000 watts 5,000 watts 
NBC—TQN ABC—TOQN 

WFAA-TV 
Channel 8 
NBC, ABC, DuMont Networks 
27.1 kw video 
13 kw audio 
DALLAS 


SERVICES OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
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It’s a big state and does things in a big way. To win 
its favor one must have the capacity for rendering sery- 
ice on a big scale. Enter, Rock Island Lines. 


Note how this railroad reaches up from the Gulf Ports of Gal- 


Nate In Texos the veston, Texas City and Houston... moves north through Dallas 
TWIN STAR ROCKET and Fort Worth into Oklahoma...extends east to Memphis and 
and the TEXAS ROCKET west to the Panhandle and beyond... north to Kansas City 
are as popular with ... from Kansas City to St. Louis, Colorado...to the Twin 
travelers as the ROCKET Cities, Chicago. 

FREIGHTS are with 


It’s not to be wondered at that Texans route their products 
ROCKET FREIGHT ... that shipments to the Lone Star state 
and its Gulf Ports move via Rock Island. 


shippers. 


For freight information consult nearest representative. 
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No other state can match the 
unique history of Texas... 
Spanish province, independent 
republic, largest of the 48 
United States... six flags in all, 


Esso Extra 


GASOLINE 


Texans get extra value every time they fill up 
with Humble Esso Extra gasoline. Esso Extra gives 
you extra anti-knock performance; extra power for 
quick starts, hard pulls; an exclusive patented solvent 
oil that keeps your engine extra clean. It’s the 
best gasoline you can use — a gasoline that gives you 
something extra for your money. Fill up with 
Esso Extra at any Humble sign .. . You'll find that 
Humble service is something extra, too. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOME OF SKILLED DOCTORS, NURSES 










AND TECHNICIANS WHO "PROVIDE 


Complete 
Facilities 
for 
Protection 
of Life, Health 
and 
Comfort 


@ SURGERY 


@ THERAPEUTICS 


@ ARTIFICIAL AIDS: 


@ LABORATORY ANALYSIS © HOSPITALIZATION. = 


. every service that your case may demand awaits you through 
your doctor in the Medical Arts Building. With specialists, tech- 
nicians, suppliers, and a fully staffed hospital only a few floors 
away he is always ready. 


..- all this and great skill, too, for the tenants of the Medical 
Arts Building rank high in their chosen fields. With continwous 
interchange of knowledge and clinical sessions they keep their 
abilities abreast of new developments. 


Every Doctor in this building is a member of the Dallas County 
Medical Society or the Dallas County Dental Society. 


PLENTY OF PARKING FACILITIES 
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Teamwork Has Made Texas and the 
Southwest Outstanding... 


Is Making It Greater 


Underlying the splendid prosperity of Dallas and 
Texas and the entire Southwest is the close harmony’ 
and co-operation of forward-looking people. 


This bank has been privileged to have actively’ 
participated in the development activities of this area. | 


Mindful of its responsibilities and obligation, this 


bank accepts its full part in the continuing teamwork 
and progress. 


| 


/ 


Dallas 


National 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


( 
( 
( 
/ 
( 
( 
( 


TEXAS 
ALMANAC 


and 


STATE INDUSTRIAL GUIDE 


The Encyclopedia of Texas 
aN 


A Reference Book on the Resources, Industries, 
Commerce, History, Government, Population 
and Other Subjects Relating to the 
Civic, Social and Economic 
Development of Texas. 


First Issued in 1857 


Published by 


A. H. BELO CORPORATION 
“ Publishers of 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


and Owners and Operators of 


RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WFAA-TV 


Copyright, 1951, by A. H. Belo Corporation, Dallas, Texas 


6 6 Pe ek kk Fe ok Pk Ok Pa 8 Be ek ek ee ee ee 
a 
Pe Ee ee ee ee ee dP ek Ph Be Be 0 eh ee ee ee ee ee ee 6 ee ee ee pm eee 
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Home of The Dallas Morning News. 





The Dallas Morning News 


The institution that publishes The Dallas 
Morning News completed its 109th year of 
continuous existence on April 11, 1951. 

Its beginning was in the establishment of 
The Galveston News, April 11, 1842. It was 
in the era of the Republic of Texas. Sam 
Houston was President. Galveston had a 
population of about 1,500; the Republic not 
more than 125,000. 

The founder of the new publication at 
Galveston was colorful Samuel Bangs, soldier 
of fortune, printer and editor, who had at 
one time belonged to the forces of Jean 
Lafitte, the privateer, who maintained head- 
quarters on Galveston Island from 1817 to 
1821. The paper started ambitiously as a 
daily, but soon dropped to a weekly schedule. 
In 1865 a daily edition was permanently 
established. 

Three Leaders. 


Bangs soon sold the paper and, after a 
swift succession of ownerships, it passed into 
the hands of the first of three men whose 
overlapping lives guided The News along its 
path of destiny for more than a century. 
These men were Willard Richardson, 1844- 
1875; A. H. Belo, 1865-1901, and George 
Bannerman Dealey, 1874-1946. With the death 
of Mr. Dealey in 1946, he was succeeded by 
his son, E. M. (Ted) Dealey, who is now 
executive head of the institution. 


Willard Richardson. 

Willard Richardson came to Texas from 
South Carolina, where he had been reared 
and educated, though he was a native of 
New England. It was Richardson’s industry, 
ingenuity, perseverance and, above all, his 
faith in the future of Texas, that carried 
The Galveston News through a series of 
vicissitudes that brought bankruptcy to near- 
ly all of its earlier contemporaries in the 
newspaper-publishing field. 

At best newspaper publishing on the fron- 
tier of that day was hazardous business. The 
War Between the States broke when The 
News was in its nineteenth year. Galveston 
was captured by United States forces in 
1862 and The News was forced to issue from 
Houston where its difficulties were increased 
by the burning of its temporary building. 


and Associated Enterprises 


After the war, it returned to its island home 
but faced the dark years of Reconstruction. 

Throughout this period The News was a 
powerful force for sustaining morale of the 
people. The last of Richardson’s many virile 
editorial campaigns was conducted just be- 
fore his death in 1875, directed at ‘‘the re- 
demption of Texas from the thief-.and the 
scalawag.’’ ‘ 

A. H. Belo.: 


In 1865, shortly before The News returned 
from Houston to Galveston, Col. A. H. Belo, 
late of the Confederate Army, arrived in 
Texas from North Carolina, and joined its 
staff. Like Richardson, Belo came to Texas 
because he had the vision of its future 
greatness. 

It was this faith that sustained Richardson 
in his valiantly successful effort to keep 
the publication alive during the dark era of 
war and Reconstruction. It was a _ similar 
faith and vision that caused Belo to look up 
across the vast expanse of Texas, realize its 
greatness, and start The News on the first 
step of progress and expansion that has 
continued until today. The Dallas Morning 
News was established by The Galveston 
News, beginning Oct. 1, 1885. 


George Bannerman Dealey. 


It was in connection with the establishment 
of The Dallas News that the third of the 
three men mentioned above, George B. 
Dealey, had his first big opportunity to 
demonstrate his capability. The son of an 
immigrant from England, he had landed at 
Galveston, with the remainder of the family, 
at the age of eleven, and a few years later, 
on Oct. 12, 1874, got a job as office boy for 
Messrs Richardson and Belo. His industry 
and alertness caused Colonel Belo to send 
him to North Texas for the survey which 
led to the establishment of The Dallas News, 
and to make him business manager of the 
new enterprise when it began publication. 


In 1894 he was made general manager of 
The Dallas News which had grown to rival 
the mother 5 ea pe After the death of 
A. H. Belo Jr. in 1906, he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, 
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and succeeded to the presidency upon the 
death of C. Lombardi in 1919, having 
been de facto chief executive through most 
of the period following Colonel Belo’s death. 


He served as president of the company 
until 1940 when he became chairman of the 
board, turning the presidency over to his 
son, E. M. (Ted) Dealey, and, on his death 
in 1946, he was succeeded as chairman of the 
board by his widow, Mrs. G. B. Dealey. 
In 1923 A. H. Belo & Company, as it was 
then named, sold The Galveston News to 
W. L. Moody of Galveston, and moved its 
corporate headquarters to Dallas. In 1926, 
Mr. Dealey acquired the controlling interest 
in the new A. H. Belo Corporation. 

. B. Dealey was eighty-six years old at 
the time of his death and had been in 
continuous service of The News for a little 
more than seventy-one years. His career, 
from office boy to chief executive, and the 
accompanying progress of the _ institution 
which he headed, constitute one of the great 
careers of achievement in the history of 
American journalism. 

Like the two men who had gone before 
him, Mr. Dealey believed in the greatness of 
the future of Texas and in the need of the 
kind of leadership that a newspaper could 
give. He recognized it as a leadership of 


responsibility, requiring thoroughness, fair- 
ness and integrity in news and editorial 
policies. 


Simple Code. 


Engraved on the front of the new home 
of The Dallas News is the following quota- 
tion from him: 

“Build The News upon the rock of truth 
and righteousness. Conduct it always upon 
the lines of fairness and integrity. Acknowl- 
edge the right of the people to get from the 
newspaper both sides of every important 
question.’’ 


These words, in slightly varying form, 
were spoken by Mr. Dealey_a number of 
times on public occasions. So far as the 
record shows, he first spoke them in 1906 
before a gathering of Dallas News employees, 
celebrating the twenty-first anniversary of 
the establishment of The News. It was on 
this occasion that a room was set aside for 
a library, the beginning of the present 
library of The News, one of the noteworthy 
newspaper libraries in the country. 


New Home of The News. 


The new building, the front of which was 
chosen for the perpetuation of these words, 
marked another milepost in the history of 
The News. After residing more than sixty- 
three years, with expanding plant, on the 
site at which The Dallas News was estab- 
lished in 1885, it moved in March, 1949, to its 
magnificent new home on Young between 
Houston and Record Streets. 

The new structure was erected at a cost of 
slightly less than six million dollars, includ- 
ing machinery and equipment. The building 
is laid out according to the latest engineering 
a ey for newspaper production, permitting 
continuous processing from the news, edi- 
torial and advertising departments through 
the printing, stereotyping, press and mailing 
rooms. 


Possibly public interest and imagination 
are more stirred by the giant sixteen-unit 
Hoe color-convertible press than by anything 
else. Weighing a million and a _ quarter 
pounds, it stands on a floating base at the 
lowest basement level and rises, in a room 
of cathedral-like dimensions, to the elevation 
of the third, floor above the basement. It is 
145 feet long. Motors totaling 800 horsepower 
-drive the press with the precision of a Swiss 
watch through a delicate electronic control 
system. At ordinary operating speed it can 
print 160,000 32-page sections an hour. 


Throughout the building the most modern 
and serviceable machinery and equipment 
have been installed for the convenience and 
efficiency of its 1,100 employees. In every de- 
partment ample space is left for future ex- 
pansion. ‘‘Build it for fifty years to come,”’ 
said Mr. Dealey, ‘‘keeping in mind what the 
next fifty years will bring to Texas and to 
Dallas.’’ 

The plant is open to the public; guides 
make the rounds of the building several 
times daily. 


Associated Enterprises. 


While the main line of institutional devel- 
opment has been through ‘The Galveston 
News and The Dallas Morning News, there 
have been a number of associated enterprises 
—the Texas Almanac, The Semi-Weekly Farm 
News, The Dallas Journal, and Radio Sta- 
tions WFAA, 570 and 820, and Radio Station 
WFEAA-TYV. 

Texas Almanac. 


Willard Richardson wanted other people to 
come to Texas with the same faith in its 
future that had caused him to come. He 
often wrote of the greatness of Texas’ unde- 
veloped resources and of the limitless oppor- 
tunity they presented for those of the East 
who were willing to join in the westward 
march of that day. 


So in 1857 the first Texas Almanac was 
issued. A much smaller book than the Texas 
Almanac of today, it was, nevertheless, quite 
similar in character of content and purpose. 
It was issued annually, 1857-1873, inclusive, 
except 1866, though the issues of the war 
years were mere pamphlets. 


With Richardson’s retirement from active 
control of the company, followed shortly by 
his death in 1875, publication of the Texas 
Almanac was discontinued, and it was not 
issued again until after the death of Colonel 
Belo when Mr. Dealey became general man- 
ager, and de facto head of the company. 


The older Texas Almanac had been dis- 
tributed largely in other states and even in 
Europe. Mr. Dealey believed that it had a 
place in the modern economic and civic 
development of the state. It was revived in 
1904 as the Texas Almanac and State Indus- 
trial Guide, and, after several cessations, 
nay herria s as a permanent publication 
in. 


Semi-Weekly Farm News—Dallas Journal. 


In 1865 a daily edition was added to serve 
the rapidly growing population of Texas. 
The Weekly News was continued in Galveston 
and later in Dallas, the name later being 
changed to The Semi-Weekly Farm News. In 
1923, with the sale of The Galveston News, 
the Galveston edition of The Semi-Weekly 
Farm News was merged with the Dallas edi- 
tion, and it was continued until Dec. 31, 1940, 
when it was merged with The Dallas Morning 
News because executives of the company con- 
sidered that changing economic conditions and 
needs made unnecessary further publication 
of a semi-weekly edition. 

The Dallas Journal was established as an 
evening paper, April 1, 1914. It was continued 
until 1938 when it was sold and consolidated 
with another afternoon newspaper. 


Radio Stations WFAA and WFAA-TV. 


The management of The Dallas Morning 
News was among the first to recognize the 
importance of the new medium that came 
with the development of radio. It was largely 
through the forevision of the late Walter A. 
Dealey, then vice-president, and eldest son 
of G. B. Dealey, that the company entered 
this field. Station WFAA, owned and oper- 
ated by The News, began broadcasting in 
June, 1922, with only 150 watts power, which 
was later raised successively to 500, to 5,000 
and, in 1930, to 50,000 watts. Station WFAA 
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was the first superpower station in the 
South and the first station of that power 
owned by any newspaper in the nation. 


Radio Station KGKO was added to The 
News family in 1940, in joint ownership and 
operation with the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. However, this partnership was dis- 
solved later and, under an agreement with 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
Radio Station WFAA began operating as a 
full-time station with two frequencies. It 
operates one-half time on its frequency of 
820 kilocycles, a nationally cleared channel, 
with 50,000 watts power, and one-half time on 
a frequency of 570 kilocycles, a _ regional 
channel, with 5,000 watts. WFAA shares these 
two frequencies with WBAP, Fort Worth. 

This dual operation is unique in American 
broadcasting. Except for the use of common 
transmitters for the two frequencies, the two 
stations operate entirely independently of 
each other. 

The headquarters of WFAA are maintained 
in its penthouse studios on top of an office 
building in downtown Dallas. The transmitter 
towers are located near Grapevine in Dallas 
County and near Arlington in Tarrant County. 


Television Service. 


The News entered still another field of 
communication when it acquired Station 
KBTV on March 17, 1950. It had begun oper- 
ation on Sept. 17, 1948, as the first television 
station in Dallas. On May 21, 1950, its call 
letters were changed to WFAA-TY. Offices 
atu transmitter are located on Hines Boule- 
vard. 

In this latest enterprise, The News carries 
on in the same pioneering spirit that has 
prompted the successive steps in improve- 
ment of service to the public in the field of 
communication and general intelligence. 

The central idea of Willard Richardson, 
A. H. Belo and G. B. Dealey was expressed 
by E. M. (Ted) Dealey, president of the 
corporation, in his statement at the inaugu- 
ration of the television station: 

‘“‘We are in the field of mass communica- 
tions via newspaper and radio. It is just a 
natural sequence, with the advent and growth 
of television, that we get into that phase of 
mass communications also. . . . We were 
further motivated to enter the television field 
because we believe that it has a great future. 
Within the next few years, we believe that 
it will be a profitable investment, though 
now, in its pioneering stage, the station is 
operating in the red.”’ 

Objectives of The News. 


The primary objective of The News, as the 
name implies, has always been the collection 
of the worth-while events of the day’s 
chronicle and the distribution of this intelli- 
gence to the public in the right proportion 
as completely as possible, and with the most 
up-to-date facilities available to the news- 
paper-publishing business. 

The great distinction of The Galveston 
News in its early years was objective and 
full reporting of events uncolored by political 
prejudice. Its coverage of the Mexican War, 
during the first few years of its existence, 
was the first great journalistic feat of the 
Texas newspaper press. Throughout the years 
of wars, political conflicts, economic booms 
and panics. The News has carried on with 
this policy, always with its own definite 
editorial stand, but with the firm resolve to 
print the continuing chronicle of the times 
fairly and objectively. 

From the very first The News has also 
distinguished itself by utilizing new devices 
for quick dissemination of the news. Its 
simultaneous publication of The Galveston 
and Dallas News, with interconnecting wire, 
caused wide comment in its day, as did the 
special train which it operated out of Dallas. 
But these things were forerunners of a later 


policy that caused the management of The 
News to be among the first to see the poten- 
tialities of radio and television. 


Editorial Policies. 

Its progressiveness and fairness in news ~ 
reporting has been matched by its firm ex- 
pression of editorial opinion for the political, — 
economic, social and cultural advaneement of 
city, state and nation. The Galveston News 
in its early years set the standard with its 
keen analysis of the problems of the young 
Republic and, later, those of the new mem- 
ber of the Union. 

Through the years The News has cam- 
paigned for a more populous, better indus- 
trialized and wealthier Texas to the end that 
its people might maintain an ever higher 
standard of living. Carrying out this policy, 
The News has constantly espoused those 
movements aimed at better conditions in the 
Texas crop and livestock industries, better 
transportation on railroads, highways and 
waterways, improvement of public schools 
and institutions of higher learning and the 
general advancement of the state in all eco- 
nomic, civic and cultural matters. 


A Texas Institution. 


The Dallas Morning News and its asso- 
ciated enterprises are a Dallas and Texas. 
owned and operated institution. The first 
claim of this institution to distinctiveness 
among Texas business concerns is its long 
period of continuous service. It is the oldest 
business institution in the state. Not a great 
deal less noteworthy is the intimate connec- 
tion between ownership and operation of the 
enterprise. 

Throughout his more than _ seventy-one 
years of climbing from office boy to con- 
trolling owner, : .. Dealey hung up his 
hat in the morning along with the other 
workers. And in the afternoon he took his hat. 
down as late as, usually a little later than, 
most of his associates—from office boy up. 

This devotion to duty and responsibility 
was characteristic of Willard Richardson and 
A. H. Belo in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. It was because of such devotion that 
the institution came through wars and panics 
and the other ‘‘shallows and miseries’’ of the 
changing years. 

This method of management characterizes 
operation of The News and associated enter- 
prises today. Those who have the responsi- 
bility of ownership and operation work at 
the job. 

One of G. B. Dealey’s pet ideas was the 
hanging of framed mottoes around the walls 
of The News building. One that he particu- 
larly prized was: ‘‘Keeping everlastingly at 
it brings success.’’ 

The idea has been basic, in fact, in the 
philosophy behind the building of The News, 
namely, that the way to get the job done is 
to work at it. It was Richardson’s idea in 
1844 when, in the second year of the strug- 
gling little paper, he picked it up with the 
thought that he could make something of it. 
And so it is with those who carry on the 
work of the century-old institution today 
with facilities for reaching the people that 
were beyond the vision possessed even by 
the far-seeing Richardson, 


Officials. 


Present officials of The News are as fol- 
lows: Chairman of the board, Mrs. G. B. 
Dealey; president, E. M. (Ted).Dealey; vice- 
president and secretary, James M. Moroney; 
treasurer, R. M. Buchanan. Other members of 
the board of directors are George Waverley 
Briggs, Martin B. Campbell, Leven T. Dep- 
uty, Jack Estes, Joe A. Lubben, Maurice E. 
Purnell and Harry C. Withers. 

Executive assistants are H. Ben Decherd 
Jr., Joe M. Dealey and J. M. Moroney Jr., all 
grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Dealey. 


Calendars for Texas, 


Calendars for 1951, 1952 and 1953, especially 
adapted to the use of Texans, are presented on 
following es. They are computed from the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

There is no way of compiling exact Standard 
Coie of sunrise, sunset, moonrise, moonset or any 

er moving event, except for a single point. 
However, by taking the point mentioned below 
an_approximation for all Texas is attained. | 

In making these compilations, the intersection 
of meridian 98 degrees west and parallel 32 de- 
grees, 30 minutes north, is chosen_ because of its 
central location with respect to Texas and the 
Gulf Southwest States. This point is about nine 
miles west northwest of Tolar, Hood County. 

The time given in the following calendar for 
sunrise, sunset, moonrise, moonset and other 
events is according to Central Standard Time. All 
of Texas is in Central Standard Time, except El 
Paso and immediate vicinity and a small area in 
the ety of Guadalupe Peak in northern Cul- 
berson and Hudspeth Counties. These two small 
areas observe Mountain Standard Time. To con- 
vert Central Standard Time to Mountain Standard 
Time subtract one hour from Central Time. 

To get Central Standard Time of sunrise or 
sunset, moonrise or moonset for any point in 
Texas apply the following rules: Add to the time 
given in this calendar four minutes for each de- 
gree of longitude that any given place lies west 
of the 98th meridian, and subtract four minutes 
for each degree of longitude such place lies east 
of the 98th meridian. For example: Merkel lies 
approximately on the 100th meridian; hence eight 
minutes should be added to the time given in the 
tables. On the other hand, Wills Point, lying 
approximately on the 96th meridian, should ‘cal- 
culate its sunrise and sunset and moonrise and 
moonset by subtracting eight minutes. 

There will also be considerable variation in time 
for distances north and south of the line of lati- 
tude 32 degrees 30 minutes north, but the rule for 
calculating them would be vps triad Procedure 
given above will get sufficiently close results. 

PLANETARY CONFIGURATIONS AND 
PHENOMENA 

_ In the center column of the calendars on follow- 
ing pages are given the phenomena and planetary 
configurations of the heavens for 1951 and 1952. 
By watching this table one may ascertain the 
dates of beautiful and striking phenomena and 
juxtapositions of the moon and stars. Below is 
an explanation of the signs of the Sun, Moon and 
planets, and symbols used in the tables: 


The Sun. cd Mars. 
@€ The Moon. Y Jupiter. 
3 Mercury. h* Saturn. 

Venus. 4 Uranus. 
© The Earth. VU Neptune. 
t Aspects. 

d This symbol appearing before the symbols for 
two heavenly bodies means that they are ‘‘in 
conjunction,’’ that is, having the same longi- 
tude as applies to the sky and appearing near 
each other. 

O This symbol means that the two_ heavenly 
bodies differ by 90 degrees of longitude. 

§ This symbol means that the two heavenly 


bodies are ‘‘in opposition,’’ or differ by 180 
degrees of longitude. 
CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS, 1951 

The year 1951 of the Christian era comprises 
the latter part of the 175th and the beginning of 
the 176th year of the independence of the United 
States of America, and corresponds to the year 
6664 of the Julian period. 

January 1, 1951, Julian calendar, corresponds to 
January 14, 1951, Gregorian calendar. 

The year 7460 of the Byzantine era begins on 
September 1, 1951, Julian calendar. 

The year 5712 of the Jewish era begins at sun- 
set on September 30, 1951, Gregorian calendar. 

The year 2704 since the foundation of Rome, 
according to VARRO, begins on January 1, 1951, 
Julian calendar. 

The year 2700 of the era of NABONASSAR 
begins on April 23, 1951, Julian calendar. 

The year 2611 of the Japanese era, being the 
26th year of the period Showa, begins on January 
1, 1951, Gregorian calendar. 

The year 2263 of the Grecian era, or the era of 
the SELEUCIDAE, begins in the _ present-day 
usage of the Syrians on September 1, 1951, or on 
October 1, 1951, Julian calendar, according to dif- 
ferent sects; but in the ancient usage of Damascus 
and Arabia Petraea the year began with the 
vernal equinox. 


1951, 1952 and 1953 
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The year 1668 of the era of DIOCLETIAN 
begins en August 30, 1951, Julian calendar. 
he year 1371 of the Mohammedan era, or the 
era of the Hegira, begins at sunset on October 1, 
1951, Gregorian calendar. : » 
The Julian day 2 433 648 begins at Greenwich 
mean noon January 1, 1951, Gregorian calendar. 
Chronological Cycles, 1951 


BIOIUIMICA I WEE Cee esos cxticlels coche eysivlele bcmeine +» sles G 
IDES Gt Men aWlGad 5 Ou Ss RU] On aIO DIED ree thooornr 22 
Lunar Cycle or Golden Number...... 14 
SOlare CyG) Casa) ache Crete cieits ios iele a ayelote » 8 forevegs (6"on8, 9\0 40:0 2 


FROWN TING CEIOM ereteiarc alte ieieireleregi ele, cipic inlete » clepeteisisye © 
AUUULLSED We OTIC Cope dele taht ocr Slaveud <\clelers torele el oc eforie' apes 
ECLIPSES, 1951 
In 1951 there will be two eclipses, both of the 
Sun, as follows: fae ‘ 
March 7.—Annular eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
most of United States, most of South Pacific and 
South America. ° ; ma 
Sept. 1.—Annular eclipse of the Sun, visible 
eastern part of North America, northern tip of 
South America, North Atlantic area, Western 
Europe, Africa and Indian Ocean. 
THE SEASONS, 1951 
The seasons of 1951 begin as follows, Central 
Standard Time: Spring, March 21, 4:26 a.m.; 
Summer, June 21, 11:25 p.m.; Autumn, Sept. an 
2:38 p.m.; Winter, Dec. 22, 10:01 a.m. 


New Year’s D 
Bp phany 7 
*Robert E. Lee’s Birthday........ 


faincoln’s, Birthday.......-. 
Washington’s Birthday......... Thursday, Feb. 22 
+Texas Independence Day.. 
Poe OUIIACL EY Vig ere cereia e's sree 
Goode briday”. ....i05 . 


TSANMIACINLOMDAY coe - cielo =. ole) cians 
LOLA TOM SUNG AYamernatts sroleter cisco. 
INSGENSIONO DAY sel vk eiehee Wh wicks iets 


Pentecost (Whit Sunday).........Sunday, May 13 
FLEINUGY SUNG aya cipe eles." romoaen oat Sunday, May 20 
CorpusmChristite.s..ceuo. ..tsvhursday, May 24 
Memorial Day.. ....Wednesday, May 30 


* Jefferson Davis’ ‘Birthday hima dake Friday, June 3 
Hebrew Pentecost (Shebuoth)....Sunday, June 10 
Independence Day.............Wednesday, July 4 


Pabor iD a yee. Seis. caw Satitasiste soit Monday, Sept. 3 
Hebrew New Year (Rosh 
Hashanah) i. evionday, Octal 


ee of Atonement (Yom 
IDDUR ME eee aero tener. WV eanesday.7 Octs.10 
COMM DUST DAVir ce eee ee ctcis ts hen Friday, Oct. 12 
First Day of Feast of Tabernacles 

(Succoth) Monday, Oct. 15 
Election Day (in certain states but 

HOLME OXAS)) ercts bole ase cicei es wate euces uesday, Nov. 6 
Armistice DAY. Ieee eet cree ounday, INOV. Lt 
tThanksgiving Day............Thursday, Nov. 22 
tThanksgiving Day............Thursday, Nov. 29 
First Sunday in Advent...........Sunday, Dec. 2 
Christmas Way eeien see -naceo se buesday,, Dec, 25 

*Legal holiday in Texas and other Southern 
States. 

tLegal holiday in_Texas only. | 1 : 

tSee footnote on Thanksgiving in ‘‘Anniversaries 
and Festivals, 1953,’’ on next page. 


Slevin) 6 6) ei wel Wy eve.(e ele) canes 6 


In some instances, however, they coincide with 
days otherwise designated as legal holidays. The 
following ‘‘special observance days’’ on_ the 
Texans’ 1951 calendar are noteworthy: 

TLEXHSM ACR DAV seo crocnsdicte sche ater Friday, March 2 
Sarvibe ts OUSTOMMAIAY cre iw ioe teitain:rd louse Friday, March 2 
"REX AS VY COR orett toss pore. Sunday, Feb. 25, to 


Saturday, March 3, incl. 
Texas Conservation and ; ; 
Beautification Week........April 19 to 26, incl. 
(This includes the period beginning two days 
before San Jacinto Day, April 21, and ending 
two days after National Wild Flower Day, 
April 24.) 
(rexasPelonecers® Da Vis oe celts soo Sunday, Aug. 12 
Casimir Pulaski Day......,.....Thursday, Oct. 11 
Father-of-Texas Day (in honor of 
Stephen F. Austin)...........Saturday, Nov. 3 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS, 1952 

The year 1952 of the Christian era comprises the 
latter part of the 176th and the beginning of the 
177th year of the independence of the United 
States of America, and corresponds to the year 
6665 of the Julian period. 

January 1, 1952, Julian calendar, corresponds 
to January 14, 1952, Gregorian calendar. i 

The year 7461 of the Byzantine era begins on 
September 1, 1952, Julian calendar. 

_. The year 5713 of the Jewish era begins at sunset 
on September 19, 1952, Gregorian calendar. 

The year 2705 since the foundation of Rome, 
according to VARRO, begins on January 1, 1952, 
Julian calendar. 

The year 2701 of the era of NABONASSAR 
begins on April 22, 1952, Julian calendar. 

The year 2612 of the Japanese era, being the 
27th year of the period Showa, begins on January 
1, 1952, Gregorian calendar. 

The year 2264 of the Grecian era, or the era 
of the SELEUCIDAE, begins in the present-day 
usage of the Syrians on September 1, 1952, or on 
October 1, 1952, Julian calendar, according to 
different sects; but in_the ancient usage of 
Damascus and Arabia Petraea the year began 
with the vernal equinox. 

The year 1669 of the era of DIOCLETIAN 
begins on August 29, 1952, Julian calendar. 

The year 1372 of the Mohammedan era, or the 
era of the Hegira, begins at sunset on September 
20, 1952, Gregorian calendar. 

The Julian day 2 434 013 begins at Greenwich 
mean noon January 1, 1952, Gregorian calendar. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES, 1952 


Dominical ‘Letter: iis ss ccs See suse Sie mieten ioe ere FE 
EEDGCE SS + Hee eae coatens ooo 5 Ook’ hoe Sh ae eee an ce ee 
Lunar Cycle or Golden Number................15 
solar’ Cycle. a. s\.c eee cme TOUR ne eee al 
Roman Indiction: : 36. bas 22 cane ee ose ees 5 
Julian Period os es ha cae ee ee aie ee 6665 


ECLIPSES, 1952 

In 1952 there will be four eclipses, two of the 
Moon and two of the Sun, as follows: j 

Feb. 10-11.—Partial a of the Moon, visible 
in most parts of North America except western 
and northwestern parts, South America, Asia, 
Indian Ocean, Europe, Africa, Arctic regions and 
Atlantic Ocean. 3% 

Feb. 25.—Total eclipse of the Sun, invisible in 
North America; visible in Europe, Africa and 
Western Asia. WS 

Aug. 5.—Partial eclipse of the Moon, invisible 
at Washington; visible in Western Pacific, Aus- 
tralia, Antarctica, Asia except extreme north- 
eastern part, Indian Ocean, Europe except western 
part, Africa except northwestern part and South- 
eastern Atlantic. : : : 

Aug. 20.—Annular eclipse of the Sun, invisible 
in the United States; visible in Central and South 
America, Antarctica, South Pacific and South 


Atlantic. 
THE SEASONS, 1952 


The seasons of 1952 eee as follows, Central 
Standard Time: Spring, arch 20, 10:14 a.m.; 
Summer, June 21, 5:13 a.m.; Autumn, Sept. 22, 
8:24 p.m.; Winter, Dec. 21, 3:44 p.m. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND FESTIVALS, 1952 


New. Year’ S Day. sas ss Macte slejeiciors Tuesday, Jan. 1 
Epiphanyoes seats eee oe eee «ae SUNGAY nal mo 
*Robert E. Lee’s Birthday...... Saturday, Jan. 19 
Septuagesima Sunday............ Sunday, Feb. 10 
Lincoln’s Birthday..............Tuesday, Feb. 12 
Washington’s Birthday........... Friday, Feb. 22 
Quinquagesima (Shrove Sunday)..Sunday, Feb. 24 
Ash Wednesday.............. Wednesday, Feb. 27 
tTexas Independence Day.......Sunday, March 2 
Palm Sunday (erec es seen eenrena ete Sunday, April 6 
First Day of Passover.........Thursday, April 10 
GOOd SETIVAYV 39 ae sae core caw Glnnetscese IO ay eA Dit mee 


sese vases s Sunday, April 13 


Easter Sunday..... a : 
...-.... Monday, April 21 


+San Jacinto Day.... Py. 


ROLA TION SUNGAY oats piste oles Neonat Sunday, May 18 
Ascension Day................. Thursday, May 22 
Wiemoria le Day .c) cmos sto oer eee Friday, May 30 
Hebrew Pentecost (Shebuoth).....Friday, May 30 
Pentecost (Whit Sunday)......... Sunday, June 1 


*Jefferson Davis’ Birthday..... .. Tuesday, June 3 
Trinity TASUNda yak ote Sek sc etn eee Sunday, June 8 
Corpush:-Christimesiash eae Thursday, June 12 
Independence Day..............05. Friday, July 4 
BMaboron Daya ex. wctiee teh pee Monday, Sept. 1 
Hebrew New Year (Rosh 

Fashana hs a,c ste n tanbeberahe eee Saturday, Sept. 20 


Monday, Sept. 29 


rrr at Saturday, Oct. 4 
Columbus_ Day....... 2 div ad at inal Sunday, Oct, 12. 
Election Day (in certain states, 

including. Texas): wistat... coe Tuesday, Nov. 4 


Oo 8 0 Se © ele te 6 6 Oe b & ale ee 


Armistiee: Day: s5% vats lay aiars Tuesday, Nov. 11 
tThanksgiving Day............. Thursday, Nov. 27 
First Sunday in Advent.......... Sunday, Nov. 30 
Christmas: Dayi.4es hie ee Thursday, Dec. 25 


ENG oe holiday in Texas and other Southern 
ates. 

tLegal holiday in Texas only. 

tSee footnote on Thanksgiving Day in ‘‘Anni- 
versaries and Festivals, 1953,’’ immediately below. 


TEXAS SPECIAL OBSERVANCE DAYS, 1952 


The Texas Legislature has set aside a number 
of SL yee observance days’’ with the provision 
that they are not to be considered legal holidays. 
In some instances, however, they coincide with 
days otherwise designated as legal holidays. The 


following ‘‘special observance days’’ on the 
Texans’ 1952 calendar are noteworthy: 

Texas. Flag. Dayousincaeee orate . sunday, March 2 
sam. Houston Daye. teen eee Sunday, March 2 
Texas? Week. sci sascelsisatadee a Sunday, March 2, to 


; Sunday, March 8, incl. 
Texas Conservation and Beautification 
WGK). Jo vinx. dane steele April 19 to 26, incl. 
(See note in 1951 table.) 


Texas Pioneers’ DAY. «402 ok eee Tuesday, Aug. 12 
Casimir Pulaski Memorial 
DAY es tat. dtu + Haeea Ree , Saturday, Oct. 11 
Father-of-Texas Day (in honor of 


Stephen I. jAustin). scnlaenas ate. Monday, Nov. 3 
ANNIVERSARIES AND FESTIVALS, 1953 


Following are principal anniversaries and festi- 
vals for the calendar year, 1953; 


New Year’s Day... .....ssseeeeee Thursday, Jan. 1 
*Robert E. Lee's Birthday........ Monday, Jan. 19 
Lincoln's (Birthday. «0, ae eee Thursday, Feb. 12 
Ash Wednesday. 0.2%: seesenme Wednesday, Feb. 18 
Washington’s Birthday........... Sunday, Feb. 22 
tTexas Independence Day....... Monday, March 2 
Easter Sundays 2a... os. 5. oes cae Sunday, April 5 
San Jacinto Day. 2. eek Tuesday, April 21 
Memorial” Daya. . is aitere cae eer Saturday, May 30 


Independence Day..............6+ Saturday, July 4 
Labor? Day tie5 s cis.<6 cco Monday, Sept. 7 
Columbus IDS Y 20 siacusns cee Monday, Oct. 12 
Election Day (in some states but not in 

"TEXAS In. 19535) vc ecg s ct hoe Tuesday, Nov. 3 
Armistice Day... s.2).< cases ae oe Wednesday, Nov. 11 
tThanksgiving Day.............Thursday, Nov. 26 


Christinas ‘Day 73s6 acts eee Friday, Dec. 25 
Ppt ee holiday in Texas and other Southern 

ates. 

fLegal holiday in Texas only. 

tBeginning with 1952, the last Thursday in 
November will be the legal Thanksgiving Day in 
Texas, by enactment of the Fifty-second Legisla- 
ture in 1951. In 1950 when the fourth and last 
Thursdays fell on different dates, Texas communi- 
ties were divided in their observance. In 1951 the 
fourth and last Thursdays fall on different days 
of the month. The Texas law differs from the 
national law which specifies the fourth Thursday. 
They fall on the same day of the month on some, 
but not all, years. 


FIRST AND LAST TWILIGHT 
Approximate for Texas latitudes: 


A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 
Jato 5:32 6:56 July” 300...25 ot eee 
Mar 2285 l0t eer 19 Aug. 29... .4:06.)5 (soo 
Apryelewene Ae elt: Sept. 28....4:30 7:11 
May 1. ely Gia lel Oct. 28. ....4:50° “6737 
May 31 3:15 8:40 Nov... 27... ..o {touOner 
June 30 oc 14 8252 Dec. (27. .,.<d toc ee 


Gy F IRST N ATI0 NAL or .tezr.ct,pevene 
Wn 


Calendar for Texas, 1951 


1st Month. JANUARY, 1951. 
Moon’s Phases.—New, Jan. 7, 2:10 


31 Days. 
.m.; First 










Qr., Jan. 14, 6:23 p.m.; Full, Jan. 22, 10:47 p.m.; 
inast QOr., Jan...30, 9:13! a.m. 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetar 3 oe ee 
clo: Configurations a a e wa 
7" 3 —Prenomena. |‘ | a| & 5 
i} =) 
=| 5 alal SI1& 
1| 1|Mo. Inf. 6WC. |7:34/5:37|12:45|12:28 
a\o2)\ TU. 20: in aohetion 7:34(5:38| 1:51] 1:00 
3| 3|We. Rehin  ) S.AGee4lo2oe) 2:00) 1237, 
4| 4|Th. Pee oe etd IDeOOl. Setol) 2 yee 
5] 5\|Fr. Be a Bie) aed Pe ey 
6| 6/Sa. [GOC .....-.-.-(7:35|5:41| 6:38) 4:22 
CO) gh OU) fa ac ee :35|5:42| 7:43) 5:35 
8| 8|Mo. {SGr.Hel.Lat.N. |7:35|5:43) 8:36] 6:49 
9] 9)/Tu. Idd Sls. ve ss ft s0}.401 9:19), 8:01 
10/10/We. |GWc) ..........]7:35/5:46] 9:55} 9:08 
MPEIMATATIM LTH OLG Ciseis se eee ee 7:35/5 :46}10 :26/10:12 
12/12|Fr g in R.A.. .|7:35|5:47]10 :53}11:12 
13/13|Sa Se reese a pe DS ee 
14|14|Su Belo cu) [C1 O01D 245)11244)12-14 
15]15|Mo .17:34|5 :49)/12:12] 1:09 
16|16|Tu .(7:34|5 :50}12:42| 2:06 
17|17| We .17:34|5:51] 1:17} 3:04 
18/18|/Th Meee. |i oaiD sda) 1.256) 4:03 
19/19|Fr. ee ot  niht OOO SDo | 2142s 200 
20/20|Sa. ones bidelce oe os Ie coo|OL04) 3534) 5253 
21/21|Su. ta, in R.A. 7:33/5:54!1 4:31] 6:43 
22/22|Mo. eee en. hl oot OPO Clk 
23/23/Tu. |% Gr. elong. W. |7:33]5:56] 6:33] 8:04 
24|24|We Lao eel Gs 94 aa ied pra gee} pe ote ba 
25/25|/Th. |S Gr.Hel.Lat.S..|7:31]5:28] 8:33] 9:08 
26|26|Fr. Miers. it cobior no! 9237 sooo 
Bhi tipaw lor Cas52..-....|¢:31'6:00/10:39/10;03 
28/28|/Su eines sins | tc OOlOsOM 11 s4e11033L 
Pee IDNs CG cone, oM),o ore,erae | LoOIOLO2| os cos 11:00 
30/30/Tu. Meee 241) 2002051224911 soo 
Siisiiwerlo. In C3... 7... «022816 :04| 1:59]12:15 
*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 


Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 
—o— 


2d Month. FEBRUARY, 1951. 28 Days 


Moon’s Phases.—New, Feb. 6, 1:54 a.m.; First 
Or, ep. 13, 2:05 pm.; Full, Feb. 21, 3:12.p.m.; 
: .m. 

















Last Qr., Feb. 28, 4:59 p 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary : Y 2 
ee es Configurations | % a1 a 
#1<|o | —Phenomena. | © a} § 5 
o ° ov (o} °o 
Sein Fi Als |S 
See 8 a Ne 1) a 7:27|6:05| 3:10] 1:04 
oo}. 2iEr, .17:2716:06!] 4:21] 2:03 
34] 3/Sa. .17:26|6:07| 5:26) 3:10 
35| 4/Su. [63 ¢ .17:25|6:07| 6:22) 4:23 
36] 5|Mo. ee eee cao r0e!.c2L0}), 5:36 
BENG [soy ERR) S| Ss 
e, , : : : : 
39] 8/Th. d Mi canecdshicosiO Lt) Stoll. SOG 
40| 9\Fr. SOAP oh PAM e328 td ee Oy 2 
41/10/Sa. |% in Aphelion 7:21|6:13| 9:44/10:56 
Ee eET ESP eye Du odes s.. ors | 022016 514/10 512) 11355 
43]12|Mo ge 19(6215(10 241 |o22 5, 
44/13/Tu .. 1721816 :15]11 314/12 54 
45/14|We. \icfea ir (esta is} b Os Bay] hea IRS 
46/15|Th. |6°¢ .17:16/6:161/12:35] 2:51 
47/16|Fr. ..(7:15/6:18| 1:24] 3:46 
48|17|Sa. [A 3 ¢ .17:14|6:19| 2:19] 4:36 
49/18/Su. «-(€28316 219} 3219] 5:22 
50/19|Mo. note 1216 201° 4521) 6:02 
51/20|Tu. melted iGe21) 53281 6258 
52|/21!We. ..17:1016:22| 6:25| 7:09 
53|22|Th. . .17:09|6:23] 7:28] 7:38 
54/23|/Fr ea . .17:08/6:24| 8:31] 8:06 
55|/24/Sa. ..|7:07/6:25| 9:35] 8:34 
56/25!Su . .17:0516:26/10:42] 9:04 
57|26|Mo ..|7:0416:27/11 Bt 9:36 
58/27/Tu. itd ti MeOS\6228i2.. ee 10F4 
59/28|We. F .17:02/6:28] 1:01]11:00 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 


Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 
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3d Month, MARCH, 1951. 31 Days. 
Moon’s Phases.—New, Mar. 7, 2:50 p.m.; First 
Qr., Mar. 15, 11:40 a.m.; Full, Mar. 23, 4:50 
a.m.; Last Qr., Mar. 29, 11:35 p.m. 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary 3 t * + 
cl: Configurations n = % n 
1%! a | —Phenomena. |% | 2/| § 5 
$|5| 2 E ah 2 } 
>lS|5 Lm tt is = 
aa Ya a AE ae ee 7:00|/6:29| 2:11/11:54 
61| 2|Fr. Pie) conc o 16 *DOIGS3Q) 3217112257 
62| 3|Sa. [S Gr.Hel.Lat.S. |6:58]6:31| 4:15) 2:07 
63] 4/Su. Bite ows, oes 1OtDt (GO 1a2| 2:04) 3218 
64| 5|/Mo. Sob ey ee ee f0250(6:32) 5244) 4527 
sa) Fk. (Qeeae™ (egies Gas) 6:8 
e. ; : : : “ 
67| 8|Th. e¢ O% guarate 6:4916:35] 7:17| 7:40 
68| 9/Fr. C pccveee-s- (6248/6 336) 7:44) 8:41 
69|10/Sa. 438 SS Osup. Orie is os fete 
70/11|Su. = up. : : : : 
71/12|Mo. $70 SOSUp. bi 7416:39 9:11/11:40 
72|13|T Pees. 2010500 | LOaati. 6 ta. 
73|14|We. | 6 Sta. in R.A. 6:42/6 :40|10:28}12 :39 
74\|15|Th er ee 16242167411 eto 35 
75/16|Fr. [66 ¢ .|6:40/6:40/12:08] 2:28 
76|17|Sa ../6:40/6:41} 1:06} 3:15 
77(18/Su AN ¢ .|6:3916:42| 2:05} 3:58 
78|19|Mo. Mi aesiO ool 145 6:07ln 4 soo 
79|20/Tu. gh Sep eeasee(6:3716:43} 4210} 5:08 
80|21|We. |Spring Begins 6:35/6:44| 5:12] 5:37 
81/22|Th. 2 in cy in (QQ |6:34/6:45) 6:16] 6:06 
82|23|Fr. WTR. tees, 162021646 722116 334 
83/24!Sa ( .|6:31/6:47| 8:28] 7:04 
84/25|Su. Mes os ee lOsoO|G74 741 98387 336 
85/26|Mo. |S, O6© ...|/6:28]6:48]10:50| 8:13 
SGA ILS fei hk Bide oo so (6532716 248[, :00) 3:34 
87|28| We. |* | . .]6:26]6 :49]12 :02] 9:50 
88/29|Th. |: . .(6:25/6:50] 1:11]10:50 
89/30/Fr. |. ..(6:24/6:51] 2:11]11:58 
90/31/Sa. -|6:22|6 :52| 3:02] 1:07 








*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


—oe— 


4th Month. APRIL, 1951. 30 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—New, Apr. 6, 4:52 a.m.; First 
Qr., Apr. 14, 6:55 a.m.; Full, Apr. 21, 3:30 p.m.; 
Last. Qr., Apr. 28, 6:17 a.m. 











Day of *Hour of 
Planetar 3 | ale 
at caer Configurations | 7 2) n 
HIE 3 —Phenomena. | '% | 4| § | § 
o ic} o) 2) 
ny} S| & nn 
91| 1]/Su. Meo G21 (IG sbolES 2:16 
92] 2|Mo. Mavens ees (OS 2016354154 3:23 
93] 3/Tu. Serie eriOst OG 1541144 4:26 
94| 4|We. ea etn tether s (O21 8102041. 5 5 5:28 
95} 5/Th. Gr. elong. E. 6:16|6:55] 5: 6:28 
96] 6|Fr. |9Gr.Hel.Lat.N. |6:14/6:55] 6: Teh 
97| 7|Sa. 8g Aen, 6:13/6:56} 6: 8:27 
98] 8/Su. te potatoe g ./6:12|6:57| 7: 9:27 
99} 9/Mo. 14 HS: .|/6:1116:57| 7:44/10:27 
100/10/Tu. is .(6:10}6:58] 8:22111:24 
101}11/We. Res .16:0816:59} 9: eee 
LOZ MATHS | OS. Cn .|6:07/6:59] 9:58/12:18 
103/13|Fr. phicinre ee 10064-00110: 1:08 
104|14|Sa. |S Sta. in R. A.../6:04}7:01}11 1:53 
105|15]Su. eee aeeeesiOcOS|¢sO1ii2a: Prot 
106/16|Mo. Br olahos®s . (6202/7202) 1: 3:05 
107/17/Tu. Brdgthens .|6:01/7:03]} 2: ae 
108|18|We. eee ds ae etO.OOle O4i"3" 4:04 
109/19/Th. oe Oh Gs... 1525917305) 5: 4:32 
110/20|Fr (Penrose tele’ Oop) GF 5:01 
111/21/Sa ar eaiecrs MOLot Oo rs ae ve 
112/22/Su She .|5:56|7:07}) 8: 6:08 
113/23|/Mo irl) sae ID Doles os 6:51 
114/24|Tu Oe unten ee tet. [OOo st 10s 7:42 
115|25|We in Perihelion. .j/5:52/7:09] . 8:41 
116/26|Th Meat estes 220a9s49 
117|27|Fr Patina ODO (od Lia 22st O00 
118/28]Sa. ; cot fae eC aOL ea 1 644192 *109 
LILO 29 SUS Onc es ees (OC4Ol4 2Lal 2t2al. bets 
120|30|Mo. ee seiOL atid Lol espa) 2219 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 
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5th Month. 


MAY, 1951. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


31 Days. 


Moon’s Phases.—New, May 5, 7:35 p.m.; First 


Qr., May 


1S, pode) Deiiles 


p.m.; Last Qr., May 27, 2:17 p.m. 


ay of 


NoourdswrmH|Month. 


ols 
Seeas 


8/Tu. 


i 
: <2 Week, 
Q, 


Wl eee ek ast 
: g Sta. in R.A... 


Planetary 
Configurations 
—Phenomena. 


db oC 


IRE S eto 


fee o) 6e Ew eke ie 


h Sta.in R.A... 
&S Gr.Hel.Lat.S.. 


*Central Standard Time. 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


6th Month 


—@o— 


: JUNE, 1951. 


5 
5 
SolD 
neh 
wos 
5 
5 
5 
5 


HOLM A OAT OTOT OT ON OTOL ON ONO ON ONTO 0 


Full, May 20, 11:45 
*Hour of 

& i 

. n a 

hy n a 5 

Sl s| 2s 

hae ia Re = 
S467 TUS Ss e2iesret 
745|7:14| 3:48] 4:20 
3$44|7:15| 4:15] 5:18 
24317315) 4342/26 517 
AZ ESL Gio sa bie Cee. 
241/7:17| 5:43] 8:16 
:40/7:18} 6:21] 9:15 
:39/7:18} 7:03/10:11 
:38/7:19] 7:511/11:02 
:37|7:20] 8:45/11:48 
SSCs LORRI eee 
:36/7 :22/10 :41/12 :28 
soo Greolils 41 03 
33417 :24112:41| 1:34 
33/7:24| 1:40] 2:03 
33/7 :24| 2:42] 2:30 
23217525) 3:461-2:58 
32/7225) 4354) 3:27 
:32!17:26) 6:07] 4:01 
731/7:26| 7:21] 4:40 
[O17 220) Sss0|-ol2e 
731/7:28] 9:47] 6:25 
:30|7 :29|10:49] 7:31 
:29/7:30/11:39| 8:44 
S2OVEOLL coe le oe 
:28/7 :31]12 :21/11:07 
228/7 :32112 :56/12:13 
:28/7:32! 1:26) 1:15 
Sat sont, Leneleeei5 
PAM Eo ah Pacakelh eae! 
5 :26/7:34] 2:45] 4:12 


Boldface figures for 


30 Days. 


Moon’s Phases.—New, June 4, 10:40 a.m.; First 











Qr., June 12, 12:52 p.m.; Full, June 19, 6:36 
am; )Last Qr., June 26, 12321 a.m: 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary : . oa 2 
<| .. | Configurations ais] & a 
Hit] =~ —Phenomena. 2 Dn = rs 
g| 5] 8 Ss |e 
~Il=l 5 WANs = 
DESPA GE Dive 5 :26|7:34| 3:13] 5:10 
153] 2/Sa. [69 ¢ 5:25|7:35| 3:45] 6:09 
154} 3/Su. 5:25|7:35] 4:20] 7:08 
155} 4/Mo. Ido ¢ 5:24/7:36| 5:01] 8:05 
156} 5/Tu. 5:24/7:36] 5:48] 8:58 
157| 6]We. 144 ¢ 5:24/7:37| 6:40] 9:45 
158! 7/Th. DS 2al tol leeeooinosod, 
159} 8IFr. |d2C 532317238) 8234/41/503 
160; 9{Sa. 5:23/7:38) 9:33/11:35 
161/10}Su. 5 :23|7 :39/10 :32/12:04 
162|11}Mo. De Qo lieoo sal S30) ane 
163/12)Tu 5:23/7 :40/12:29/12:30 
164/13} We Qt € 5:2817:40| 1:30/12:57 
165/14|Th oe 523741" 223425 
166|15|Fr 5:235/7:41) 3:42) £255 
167/16|Sa Piece wee sOuLOn 4. ea 104 elo 
16811 71Su.. (TING). 55 6. os 2 | DS 2Oles4at 6 s08ivo ao 
169/18 [Mos |S 1in 0)... .. (24 (Fea eT os lna Os 
IVOMGITUAN GOO So sche... +. 1D S24 eASIOSeSsieoeOs 
171|20|We. FhaBls cies: sis Doe aca eos Saige) 
172/21|Th. |Summer Begins. .|5:24/7:43/10:15] 7:35 
173/22|Fr. |9 in Perihelion. .|/5:25/7:44110:53] 8:49 
174|23!Sa Bless ais cists eye! [DOO Ae tee Olmos 
175/24!Su Fie abeleeleinene |DiLoo Medea sootesOsy 
176|25|Mo.|49@ Superior . .|/5:25!7:44] ....112:07 
Aa ZOE OO Cannes «a acls D226 e420 amos 
178|27| We. Piles s sos clOteOlt s40|4 DAG Eos 0G 
179|28!Th. gS 4 sass eee stOsa ll Cs Sor oom 8 504 
180/29|Fr. Sta. In ReA 5227) C245) 47404 
181/30|Sa. Ss Ne aoe IO TO. Gao. oeoela OS 


*Central Standard Time. 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 








Boldface figures for 


7th Month. JULY, 1951. 31 Days. 
Moon’s Phases.—New, July 4, 1:48 a.m.; First 













Qr;, July “11, 10256 p.m.,; Full] July eisai 
p.m.; Last. Qr., July 25, 12:59 p.m. = 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary : Pres oy 
ale Configurations | 2 | + ead a 
i a ry ——Phenomena. Fe Es § 5 
ao} Oo] 2@ ° 
mils] S a | ols i 
182] 1/Su. | . .|5:2817:44] 3:00] 6:00 
183} 2/Mo. |¢ 6G ..|5:29]7:44] 3:45] 6:54 
184| 3/Tu. od, 3664 . .|5:2917:44) 4:35) 7:43 
185] 4/We. in Aphelion...|5:30/7:44| 5:30| 8:27 
186} 5/Th. © € E13 . .|5:3017:44] 6:28] 9:04 
187] 6\Fr. re2%, .. (523110343) Tear 
188] 7/Sa. ote . . [5231/7 :43] 8:26)10:07 
189} 8/Su. os BY tote . .|5:31]/7:43} 9:24/10:34 
190} 9/Mo. |TTYG) ... . .|5:3217 :42/10 :22111 :00 
191/10/Tu. eee {5232/7 424 de 2a ees 
192|11|We. aie . (9 :33]7 42,12:22)11:55 
193|12|Th. 149 ge CPG kena 5:33!7 242) 126 /eeeee 
194]13/Fr. Fite . [5:34/7:421 2:34/12:27 
195|14|Sa, . .|5234/7:41] 3:46] 1:04 
196}15]Su . .|5:35]7:41] 4:59] 1:51 
197|16/Mo . (5135172411 6209 oead 
198)}17/Tu OOO SAOln re Oi ae0 
199/18] We . |5:3717 2:40) 8: 5-O7 
200/19/Th. [dvs . .|5:8817:39] 8: 6:23 
201/20/Fr . . |0:38I7 339) 9: 7:38 
202|21/Sa . .0:3917 2381 9: 8:48 
203|22}Su : (2:38 7 :38110:22| 9:53 
204|23|Mo . .|5240}7 237/10 :49|10 :55 
205/24/Tu. 1d UC ... ‘gigas 7:37|11:17)11 :57 
06|25|We. secs cece 0 (OD LSLIT SOG) dl s47 eee 
ZOTIZGLTN 2 0 1 id terete eee toe aaa woe : 
208}27|Fr rigs ooo « {T4210 sores 
209}28|Sa somstcketonet asta Loe atetnaee as 
210/29|Su. |@ Gr. brilliancy.|5:43]7: BE. 
et BERN ORE 5:44/7: 28 
.|5:44/7: 3 





*Central Standard Time. Boldface 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


i= 


figures for 











— ee — 
8th Month. AUGUST, 1951. 31 Days. 
Moon’s Phases.-—New, Aug. 2, 4:39 p.m.; First 
Qr., Aug. 10, 6:22 a.m.; Full, Aug. 16, 8:59 
p.m.; Last Qr., Aug. 24, 4:20 a.m. 
Day of *Hour of 

Planetary . ’ a : 

<| ., | Configurations | 42] ¢| = a 

K cl! % —Phenomena. % E ES 5 

rH APRS 6 } 

mis] 3 al abe See 
213| 1]We. | .(5:45/7:31[ 4:21| 7:05 
214| 2/Th. se cecas 60.2 | OS4010 cOU) OleOle 
215| 3/Fr. |% Grtst elong. E./5:47/7:29| 6:19) 8:10 
216! 4/Sa. |2/ Sta. in R.A.../5:48/7:28)] 7:18) 8:37 
QV 5SISu cee Cs On (eeua ae 5:49|7:27| 8:17) 9:04 
218} 6|Mo. [dh @ weeeees (0200/7526) 9elGh Srao 
219| 7|Tu. ; .|5:50/7 :25|10:16) 9258 
220! 81We. |dUC (5251/7 :25j1 1248/1 0528 
a2ek(9 tne Siete ace oe wet [OTOL Cee) fee onan 
222/10|Fr. |}Q Sta in R.A.../5:52/7:23) 1:31/11:44 
223/11|Sa. cleverness ae e 0 [Os Oct Sane me eet aS 
224/12/Su. .|9:53/7:21] 3:50)/12:34 
225/13|Mo. .|5:54/7:20] 4:54) 1:34 
226/14!/Tu. snot one ao 81D OA) Cc Ol) me ec imeeetes 
227/15|We. |@ in Aphelion...|5:55/7:18] 6:37) 3:58 
228116|Th: | Sta. in R.A....|5:56]% Svia7 sce 
229\1 7 Fr. cocise asain s{OTOll Ct Lote cess 0 meets 
230|18|Sa. .|5:58}7:14] 8:20] 7:32 
231|19|]Su -(5:58/'7 13/9 Seo eeon 
232/20|Mo. | 42 ¢ ~/5 25917 :12)) SEG oer 
2392. DU se een mee Pertenece tele 5 :59(7:11) 9547/9043 
234(22|We .|6:00]7:10}10:18)11 :44 
PEGI MMow Ih Sus daePee cue 6:01/7 :09|10:54/12:46 
236/24/Fr. Sere -1{6:0117:07/11:36| 1:45 
237 (25|Sa. Sas oe weet | OL 0217 306] Seen mene 
238/26/Su. |% Gr. Hel.Lat.S./6:02/7:05/12:23] 3:34 
239|27|Mo t sews setes HOS0S1 0 [04 1e Meee Ge auene 
2A0 | 2S ah oe ha ee ere a eee 6:0317:03; 2:12] 5:03 
241/29|We. [dc ¢ 16:05/7:01} Ssiny 5339 
242/30|Th. one oe os ef OS ODI S01 ie Orne 
243/31|Fr. {© Ann. Eclipse..{6:06!/7:00] 5:10! 6:41 








*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


CALENDAR, 1951. 25 








9th Month. SEPTEMBER, 1951. 30 Days 
Moon’s Phases.—New, Sept. 1, 6:49 a.m.,; First 
Pee Sent 6o,. 12°16. p.m.; ‘Full; Sept. 15, 6:38 
a.m.; Last Qr., Sept. 22, 10:13 p.m.; New, Sept. 
BOye itt Dp.m. 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary ‘ - Fe 
<| .,| Configurations | 2| | = a 
HIE | —Phenomena. oo eS § 
o|° J ° ° 
1S] 8 22 255° 
244| 1/Sa. 162 ¢ .. .]6:07/6:58| 6:10] 7:08 
548) 3|Mo 69 Int.\é:0816:35] $109] 8:01 
6] 3/Mo. Coy eine (0:> : : 
247) 4/Tu. 2% fice... |OLO9IG:54) Os11) 8:31 
248] 5!|We. eee oe (OUI Oat LOeLo; 9:03 
249] 6/Th. Meee oe. 10s LOIGs D1 11223) 9:42 
250! 7/Fr. |2 Gr.Hel.Lat.S. .]6:10]6:49|12:32/10:29 
251| 8/Sa. |9 Sta. in R.A.../6:11/6:48] 1:41/11:25 
252! 9}Su. ere OL tIGc4e| 2t45ty or. 
253/10|Mo. .|6:12|6:46| 3:42/12:29 
254/11/Tu 6:13/6:45| 4:31] 1:39 
Domtewe |O Ge. .-.-. ++... 6:13/6:43] 5:12] 2:52 
256/13/Th .(6:14/6:42] 5:46) 4:04 
257/14|Fr. |S in - (621416241) 6:17|-5:13 
258/15!Sa .{6:1516:40| 6:46] 6:19 
259(16|Su. [dU%C ./6:1616:38] 7:15) 7:23 
260|17|Mo eee GelGiGca 145). Osco 
261/18/Tu. |$ in Perihelion. |6:17|6:35] 8:16] 9:29 
262/19|We el. aor sioco4) 85110231 
263/20|Th . .|6:1816:32] 9:31)11:32 
264|21/Fr ./6:19/6:31/10:15/12:31 
265/22|Sa Wie is as {Ord OlOs2ol 1 LsODt 1226 
266/23/Su. |Autumn Begins. .|6:20/6:28 wo 216 
267|24|Mo PaC(eeth) cs... |G: 20/620) 12701) 2259 
268/25|Tu. te cae Oe Oe ee LacoS i. S2oo 
269/26|We. Perini aeelOealiG 24), Leos Fatt 
270/27/Th. Idd C, ALC... .16:22|6:23] 2:57] 4:42 
271/28/F r. Gr.Hel.Lat.N. cA ere 3:57| 5:09 
272|29!Sa. Pease (OL 2a \Gc2h): 42575 5:36 
273|30|Su. », OhC¢....16:24]6:19| 5:58] 6:03 





*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


—o— 
10th Month. OCTOBER, 1951. 31 Days. 
Moon Phases.—First Qr., Oct. 7, 6 p.m.; Full, 


Oct. 14, 6:51 p.m.; Last Qr., Oct. 22, 5:55 p.m.: 











New, Oct. 30, 7:54 a.m. 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary : 4 3 
<| ,,| Configurations | 2] = ey a 
>a = bees —Phenomena. % nD S = 
3 S = 2 2 
oO} So) 2 Sala i g 
>IlS| = nin = = 
274| 1)/Mo. igaé ../6:25/6:18| 7:00] 6:32 
Fu 65 \ FAS te ve CLE . .|6:26/6:17| 8:06] 7:04 
276| 3)/We SHOR 2 UO Lae Ord |e c43 
277) 4/Th Mec .aeeeMOoscolo.1 4/103 23) S227 
278] 5\Fr. des (Or 2o10+14)1 1335) 9220 
279] 6/Sa. OER vee eeee ee -{6:29/6 311] 12:40] 10:22 
PECs at) lies... (622916310) 1:339/11:341 
281] 8/Mo. ee ee GSO 1G209| 32228) sae, 
282] 9!Tu. Pee stier 1623116 :08) 3710/22 :41 
283|10|We. 12 Gr. brilliancy||!6:32/6:07| 3:46] 1:51 
284/11!/Th Me en os, sO s00|6206) 424822259 
285)12|Fr ns Gr.Hel.Lat.S. .]6:3316:05| 4:47] 4:04 
286/13|Sa SW, AU¢....16:34/6:03) 5:14] 5:08 
287|14|Su ..16:351/6:02| 5:43) 6:10 
288/15|Mo .. |6:36/6:01] 6:14] 7:13 
289/16|Tu ..{6:37/6:00] 6:48] 8:15 
290/17! We .(6:38/5:59| 7:26] 9:17 
291/18) Th. i an (Ocoeio D Mle SLOg1Oeds 
292/191 Fr. Meee aes, (OLOOlD D6) Ss >SiirsiG 
293/20|Sa. |4 Sta. in R.A.../6:40/5:55] 9:51/12:07 
294|21!Su a Me. 2 oe O24 52 54110548112:354 
295|22|Mo aT etiels situs. - |O24.115 252) 14154619 1234 
296|23/Tu © 1 I (ote: Puli as | roe :09 
297|24| We. eh ho de sO 4 SiO O01 2A 2540 
298|25|Th. ebisicieete [OSeOlo 40) 1.44563 209 
299)26|Fr. Idd, dPC....|6:44/5:47| 2:42] 3:35 
300/27|Sa. Se asia, [Os40l0 247) 3342104202 
301/28]Su. PCIe late, vneeehe, oc. 54019 246] 41441 4330 
302/29|Mo. SIC Ne ola, -.202.-.>|O54 Fi 40), L495 |e 5202 
303|30/Tu. oa oe ee Oso aol GO zoo oS 
304131|We. 145 ¢ .|6:48|5:44] 8:07] 6:21 





*Central Standeard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 





11th Month. NOVEMBER, 1951. 30 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—First Qr., Nov. 6, 12:59 a.m.; 
Full, Nov..13, 9:52 a:m.; Last Qr., Nov. 21, 2:01 
p.m.; New, Nov. 28, 7 p.m. 











Day of *Hour of 

Planetary A ~ 

la : Configurations ss 3 = 2 

oa i 4 —Phenomena. (2 a iS & 

5| 5) 2 5/5] 8] & 

als! & n\n = = 
305] 1/Th. | ¢ in Aphelion. ..|6:49|5:43} 9:19] 7:13 
306] 2/Fr. |o Gr.Hel.Lat.N. [6:50/5:42/10:28/] 8:14 
307] 3/Sa. Se Gti ai beso! 9:22 
308] 4/Su. . (6 :52|5 :40/12:25/10:33 
309} 5]Mo. ./6:53/5:39] 1:10/11:43 

310} 6/Tu. NOLDoID ooh Leta bes 
311} 7|We. PG D4lbrotn 2eeO 2c bL 
312] 8/Th. ./6:54/5 :36] 2:50] 1:56 
313] 9|Fr. NO sDolocaol sir 2209 
314|10|Sa. [dU .|6:57|5:35| 3:44 4:00 
315/11|/Su 6:58/5 3:34) 4:14] 5:01 
316]12|Mo .|6:5915 :34!1 4:46] 6:03 
S1713\Tu Me NOL Ooo eoo locate tcp 
318/14|We. |@ Gr. elong. W..|7:00/5:33] 6:04] 8:06 
319]15|Th Medea CL Oncol) 625019705 
320/16|Fr IM O2I soon s4212 O° 59 
321/17/Sa .{7:03/5:31] 8:38/10:48 
322/18]Su. [44 ¢€ 7:0415:31] 9:35|11:30 
323/19|Mo .17:05|5 :30]10:33/12:07 
324/20|Tu. dene ete OGlor O04 t234\1 2239 
325|21|We. |2/ in Perihelion. .|7:07|5:29] ....| 1:08 
326]|22|Th. Gr.Hel.Lat.S. .|7:08]5 :29]12:29] 1:34 
327/23|Fr. ete ee he OO or ZO} 2 sO 
328|24|Sa. QFE tet ae LOO cel), 2e26ie2 228 
329/25|Su. Pelee ane Co cee 27) 3°27 -2 357 
330|26|Mo. eS ee Colo De ane ool S S30 
it OPA et wee ee Lon ee 4 4 tO 
332|28|We. |$ Gr. elong. E..|7:14|5:27| 6:56] 4:59 
333|29|Th. eed Mae tasted ole 26): S209). 5:57 
334|30/Fr. 5¢ ./7:16/5:26] 9:17] 7:04 





*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 
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12th Month. DECEMBER, 1951. 31 Days. 


Moon’s Phases.—First Qr., Dec. 5, 10:20 a.m.; 
HU DCCw loo soUna die Last Or. Dec. 2128237 














aims; New, Dec. 28) 5:43 a.m. 
Day of *Hour of 
Planetary : Ss 3 
«| .; | Configurations ie oe : a 
. 4 = ro) = 
|<! g | —Phenomena. yu] a & iS 
o/s} 2 Se| aaa ete1 1S 
mis| & nin & = 
335] 1/Sa 7:16|/5:26/10:16] 8:18 
336] 2)Su. 7:17}5:26/11:06] 9:31 
337} 3]Mo. 7:18/5 :26/11 :47}10:42 
338] 4/Tu. 7:19/5 :26|12:22/11:50 
339] 5|We. SP ee raereee 6201552611252) tie 
340| 6/Th. | in Perihelion. .]7:20}5:26] 1:21]12:53 
suai Gilae Nol saa Shee on oliepseall ayeetal Ey heA by Retoy| 
342) (Sloan tom ine Aphelion..a./Cs2115:2¢| 2216) 2:55 
343] 9)/Su. Etec eialiceetOse ly 12%46) zoo 
344/10) Mo. ee a Mieco re INS See le Bee 
SuGipl limits! Soe T@)s ho roo sete (22415 327) 4201): 5257 
346/12|We iyo cee Ol) 44612 G06 
347/13/Th ASS oe es ERP ae red | MACE YT Fe Cla tes 
348|14|Fr 8 4¢ EPPA acl COND s ZOO GO ocd 
349|15|Sa. in Perihelion. .|7:26|5:28] 7:27| 9:27 
350/16|Su. [46 $@) Inferior.. .|7:27|5:28] 8:25|10:07 
351]17|Mo. Aaa en OleOle On ea LOGS 
352]18|Tu. | 7:2815 :29110:20/11 :09 
353/19|We. |d ch 7 :29/5 :30/11:16/11 :35 
354/20|)Th (e290 200) Bee 2 01 
355/21|Fr ME oe EE OO OL de oi 7 
356|22|Sa. |Winter Begins...!7:30/5:31] 1:12/12:54 
357(28|Su RUM Sis iaaa heen OUD Toa) emo teo4 
358/24| Mo. [CSL D232) aslo Leo 
359/25|Tu. o¢ COLD dees| a sAS 
360|26)We OMCs thi sscrsies ee MESSI toot D241 8s36 
SOM 2 Hebi Om stdin. RA... soca +o4) 6252154239 
362/28|Fr Reena ans ulicooton os Mini oe oS 
363/29|Sa. 7:33/5:35| 8:54] 7:08 
364/30|Su. 7:34/5:36] 9:40] 8:23 
365/31|Mo. 7:34/5:37/10:19] 9:35 








*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


Calendar for Texas, 1952 


1st Month. JANUARY, 1952. 31 Days. 


Moon’s Phases.—First Qr., Jan. 3, 10:42 p.m.; 
Full, Jan. 11; 10:55 p.m.; Last Qr., Jan. 20, 12:09 











a.m.}{ New, Jan. 26, 4:26 p.m. 
Day of- *Hour of 
; Planetary » 43 
ieee: Configurations S 3 7 2 
-| Sl] ae a) 
HIE] oO —Phenomena. q n 5 B 
Siol & 2 =| ) 3 
a(S] nin = a 
a LT TS .|7:3415 :37|10 752/10 :42 
2} 2|We. id .|7:34/5 338/11 :21/11:46 
oS} olin: £6, GU... ./7:34 SBOE SOW seas 
4| 4\Fr. In Perihelion. .|7:34/5:39/12:18)12:49 
td |Sas- ILiWG)i nea. was oe afl sotlo s4Ul lesa omc 
6} 6|/Su. ]® Gr. elong. W..|/7:35/5:41/ 1:23) 2:51 
7| 7/Mo. fips eder ad l soolor4all enn lee aoe 
8| 8|Tu. .|7:35/5:43} 2:43] 4:41 
Gi OMWiGs Camden ae Bin. oeceosures 7:3515:46| 3732) 5:47 
10}10)Th. es ies .17:35|5 :46| 4:25] 6:39 
11/11/Fr 36, ae eee  iisabpoe46| S21 eee 
ADIAR Sa, FIV). «.. ss ~«(t 00/0247! 62149) 8705 
13/13)Su eae oCS0lbt48h Civ oa 
14|14/Mo J Ps os bles wf hcl OT aS ee sb Rak 
45)15}Tu See obec ee ll Lon PaO =e ROMs sas 
16/16|We cMieles cess eC oS sOOINO;O0GTLU 700 
17|17/Th Sitecetic aa oye ai| Cree SO Tle the eR eee 
ASIASIErS (PO. sek ws ee Ceodioeoe Te Orae 
19/19|Sa gh Se al Grae Pes) posta) a sop s 
20}20/Su fet sale Beles oe | k too DCO Od sates 
PID: WEUCNs)i cs + lees be a bto DOS eno) bees: 
22|22'!Tu otis: Bal fy (eat be Ss 15) foi 8 ed! Sie 
23/23|We tee 4 | Cioolosoo! 222802615 
24104/Th. 1 Stan in R.A... 17 iaclococy oLoolmenee 
25/25|Fr. (do 8 Sea .|7231/5:58] 6:36] 4:37 
26/26|Sa. ; ~{(:3311/5:59) T7328! 5:54 
27(27/Su. : (Se Ce ever 1k OLIG SOO!) GShipy EO 
28/28|Mo.76 in Aphelion...|7:30/6:01| 8:47] 8:21 
29|29|Tu.. Hiipesee rel (sco On Ua Golo ln oeee 
30/30/ We. .|7:28/6:03} 9:49/10:34 
31/31/Th. {AUC .|7:28]/6 04/10 :19]11:38 








*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 
a a 


2d Month. FEBRUARY, 1952, 29 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—F¥irst Qr., Feb. 2, 2:01 p.m.; 
Full, Feb. 10, 6:28 p.m.; Last Qr., Feb. 18, 12:01 
p.m.; New, Feb. 25, 3:16 a.m. 





Day of *Hour of 
Planetary F 4 3 
Configurations | % | # -e a 
—Phenomena. & E S = 
ie) °o 
alal sis 
ooft 220(6:00110249) aren 
..|7:27/6 :06]11 :22/12 :42 
../7:26/6:07)11:59| 1:44 
. .|7:251/6:07/12:40] 2:44 
. . |? 32416208) 127] 3242 
i . .(7:2416:09] 2:18] 4:35 
166 C¢ . .|7:23/6:10] 3:14} 5:23 
od piie22Io slat e421. oso 
.]7:2116:12] 5:10] 6:42 
se bisstnis.coted Ce ed Osho AOSOGtmpoues 
( Partial Eclipse}7:20|6:14) 7:05] 7:32 
<Woolemes wie Ce LOO glo eeOe eeu 
ik osvuaeel kstOlGs Lol SfOSlleS tac 
Sikes wwe ett sLC1Gs 1 Ol, OL OGllasoe 
Bhd, BUC... .]7:16}6:16]10:55}] 9:27 
cn sno delaeelhsLolOsts| 1 deoOW Oeoo 
6d .]7:14|6:19].... .|10:32 
: shleeresnme | (sLolorto| A206}Let2 
; ile eooiawipiete MER LAO eOlMactolesos 
: Sie shelciero eee esd O teow OS 
989 Superior 7:10|6:22| 4:21] 2:12 
Testes 1 O9IG223| Oca nose 
sveee veces |’ 30816324] 6:00} 4:41 
} tsvvaicowestt SOLLOteo) C240] bro 
. ]@in Eclipse, 4 % €|7:05|6:26| 7:14] 7:05 
: cea cist ® SO4IGI2 Ul qe aoleete 
E .|7:03/6:28] 8:15] 9:19 
59/28/Th. [64 @ .17:02/6:28] 8:46/10:25 
3 .17:01/6:29} 9:20/11:29 








*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


3d Month. MARCH, 1952. 31 Days. 
Moon’s Phases.—First Qr., Mar. 8, 7:43 a.m.; 








Full, Mar. 11, 12:14 p.m.; Last Qr., Mar. 18) 
8:40 p.m.; New, Mar. 25, 2:12 p.m. 
Day of *Hour of 

Planetary 3 o 43 

| .. | Configurations On ie £ 2 

4 “| < | —Phenomena. e a g & 

o ° o ° ° 

rIis| 5 alal SIs 
61] 1|Sa. «+ 7300/6329. 9255 ene 
62| 2/Su. . -(6:59/6 :30)10 :35)12 :33 
63] 3|Mo. , ./6:5816 531 (Lise eos 
64} 4|Tu (6257 (623212242 e222 
Oot Si Wes lioda es mss ae 6:55/6:32| 1:06] 3:18 
66] 6|Th ; .(6:52/6:34] 2:03] 4:03 
67| 7fIFr. | inQ ..|6:5116:34] 3:01] 4:42 
68] 8/Sa. . ./6:4916:35] 3:59) 5:15 
69} 9}Su. . .|6:4816:36] 4:56] 5:45 
70|10|Mo . |6:47/6:37| 5:53) 6312 
71/11|Tu : + 2e+eees- - (6246/6538) GE50) Gras 
72\12|We. | in Perihelion 6:44|6:39| 7:49] 7:03 
Rolo ett. C wcevvevns (654316539) Gea oeoeae 
74/14|Fr. . .|6:42/6:40| 9:52) 8:00 
75|15|Sa. ../6:421/6:41]10:58] 8:33 
76|16|Su. |dv ./6:40/6:40].....] 9:12 
77|17| Mo. seoveceee (OS 401654012 e0 leone 
78/18|/Tu. | Sta. in R.A. 6:39/6:42] 1:10/10:55 
79|19|We. : seece cess» |[O:0S1O:40] 2elaieesoo 
80|20|Th. |Spring Begins 6:37/6:43] 3:07| 1:09 
81/21|Fr seeee cece  (OSG0/6 144)" Sramlmoeen 
82|/22/Sa. |% Gr.Hel.Lat.N. |6:34/6:45] 4:34] 3:33 
83/23|/Su. 1d «eels eee «(OSaalOc4e) tied Omer 
84/24|Mo. |’ Sta. in R.A. 6:31/6:47| 5:42} 5:50 
85/25/Tu sae ee veel (O2O0|6(47) Golam osar 
86|26|We 8 ¢, Chit 6:28/6:48] 6:43] 8:04 
87|27|Th in Aphelion 6:2716:48) 7:15] 9:10 
88|28|Fr seesec's se e(O:26(0:491 Ce5OMOnne 
89/29|Sa. .(6:25/6:50] 8:29/11:18 
90/30/Su. [0 3©@© .|6:2416:51] Sas eae 
91|31|Mo. » (622216 5216202142207 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 
—e— 


4th Month. APRIL, 1952. 


Moon’s Phases.—First Qr., Apr. 2, 2:48 a.m.; 
Full, Apr: 10, 2:53 a.m.5) Last: Qr5> Apr iw or 
a.m; «New, “A pre¢ 24,402 24.9 mM 


30 Days. 


Day of *Hour of 

Planetary i 2 ve) 

al Configurations | 3% +3 Ke s 

F 3| 4 | —Phenomena. Pi a § g 
° o jo) ° 

S| S| = nalal SIs 
92| 1/Tu. |[SkRO, db ¢ 6 :21/6:53/10:56] 1:12 
33| aie, rar te (sib (cr ebwink ssl) ales 
94| 3|Th. cheese coe (OL OlGsat eee eee 
95| 4/Fr. sees e oe | Oc 1616 say Aaa meee 
96] 5|Sa. [4 © Inferior 6:16|6:55| 2:46] 3:45 
97| 6/Su. oie oe were e « fOSLALG S559} Gees laeectes 
98] 7|/Mo. weeveee ee  /6:13/6:56| 4:40] 4:39 
99} 8/Tu. csc on se ane |OLI2IGs ee] poleeel eee 
100} 9/We. 8% seecs vs ee  [OLLLIGISG) Glragterae 
101]10/Th », dV¥vC 6:10/6:58] 7:42! 6:01 
102/11/Fr ase sesees (6508/6559) SaasiGeas 
108]12|/Sa. Idd .......-.-|6:07/6:59} 9:55| 7:12 
104/13|Su Ata .|6:06|7 :00)11:03] 7:57 
105)}14|Mo dome sas oe 1G L04T7 2 Ol eerie 
TOG LI GAME. Se eaten hana re 6 :03)7 :01/12:07| 9:52 
107/16] We. & + 80 veres ste « [OS O2ZC O21 el eGo ured 
108/17/Th. *) vee eewees - [OSOL| TI0gI eae een 
109}18| Fr r.Hel.Lat.S. |6:00/7:04] 2:34] 1:24 
DPVO}19| Say | rs Saat esatonsh ates 5:59/7:05} 3:09] 2:29 
VAT 20) Sure Wy ee Be fonaxst onan 5:58/7:05] 3:41] 3:35 
21!Mo. ei wecsewes {DIDO LOGh ae pameeeal 
113}]22|Tu. ae ALC 5:56|7:07| 4:41] 5:46 
114/23/We. | 42 ois viele: asecerete 10 10D £206) aoe ae oeoe 
115/24|Th ad sestoawcle [DS DOLC SOS) iekzelelinmneie 
116/25/Fr. |¢ in Aphelion 5:52/7:09] 6:23] 9:01 
117/26|Sa oop eenees v{ DLL S10! Csbet1Os0s 
118/27/Su sais ew oo (DIDO LL GeeoeOO 
119|28(Mo?; [O00 UA cee ee 5:49/7:11| 8:46}11:50 
120/29|Tu 836 eee 24 5:48/7:12] 9:42]..... 
121|30|We *)) secs on of SOC Celt se miecteE 


“Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


CALENDAR, 1952. 27 


5th Month MAY, 1952. 31 Days. 
Moon’s Phases.—First Qr., May 1, 9:58 p.m.; 

Full, May 9, 2:16 p.m.; Last Qr., May 16, 8:3 

as: New, May 23, 1:28 p.m.; First Qr., May 31, 
:46 p.m. 





7 Day ‘of *Hour of 
Planetary FA 2 
| ., | Configurations | 4] # > a 
HI «4 —Phenomena. u n 5 i=) 
S| S $ = 5 iS} 8 
rs] & nin = = 
122] 1/Th. | eee ND 46) flo ll sos) te tt 
123) 2/Fr. Pee at sos 1540) (214112236) 1744 
124| 3/Sa. |% Gr. elong. W. (|5:44!/7:15] 1:32] 2:13 
125] 4/Su. Renee e ee 1 t451 7 tol 2128-2240 
126] 5/Mo. |4 2 .|5:42/7:16| 3:25] 3:05 
127] 6/Tu. is eel oea Cs Lai 4524] oso2 
128] 7|/We. er Seas te et 
129] 8/Th. | nearest@, dc : : :32| 4: 
130] 9/Fr. eee slo tool ¢ 191. 7240!) 5207 
131]10]Sa. atte 20) Or40t a 200 
132/11/Su Ott sell Os orl O:4e 
133}12|Mo eld. O0l t.122| 10-57) 4a 
134/13|/Tu eee OO CL Soil LeU eros 
135]14|We. ee oa eon one LOs03 
136/15|Th, |9% Gr.Hel.Lat.S. |5:33/7:24]12:34/11:13 
Beeler oe e.........|0s00| 0524} 1:512/12:22 
138]17/Sa. Mena ORO! kee Lea} Tog 
Meee eter Ni cs 2... s.-«+|0:00|¢320| 2214) 2322 
140|19|Mo. Me Ae roe eel alto, Stoo 
141/20/Tu. Mae ei Oli tecoll oto 4e4t 
142/21|We. Q3% Meee eID LOL (eth 240] 15245 
143/22|Th. 14 », ALC 5:31/7:28] 4:20] 6:48 
144|23/Fr. Wt ee OC oO Ce eOhoes OO] “250 
145|24|Sa Be cacies es tose sou) S246)< 3249 
146/25/Su . .|5:29|7:31| 6:36] 9:42 
147|26|Mo. [64 ¢ Deel CcobetitodidOseo 
148/27|Tu BOT oo CL Oe ie oe anZO9. 
149/28|]We PHD I2elesaa) Ot2ua11643 
150|29|Th It Cool LO 2b mse ; 
151/30/Fr. _ emu tsar poten EB eal GUY fortes +3 4 pl ae? A Bs} 
152/31|Sa. | me, Cee . |5:26|7 :34/12:17|12:40 





*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


= O== 


6th Month. JUNE, 1952. 30 Days. 


Moon’s Phases.—Full, June 7, 11:07 p.m.; Last 
Qr., June 14, 2:28 p.m.; New, June 22, 2:45 a.m.; 
First Qr., June 30, 7:11 a.m. 


Day of *Hour of 
Planetary z + ve 
_|<] .; | Configurations | 9] 3 = o 
+ 1=| a | —Phenomena. & a 5 g 
o}] oOo; & o) (o) 
>|S| 8 Golens eS 
153] 1/Su. see fetal eo) ¢2o41''1.543)5 1206 
154] 2|Mo. eiva salto soln tool eat} LoL 
155) 3iTu. CBG ONC 5:25/7:35| 3:09] 1:58 
156| 4/We. ever 5 :24/7:36) 4:12| 2:27 
157| 5/Th. Me tOn ee GOO On 1a | cocOL 
158} 6\Fr. SO | BZA eS vg Ge eee 
159] 7|Sa. Bois ib oisinneareisad| tal | 2335]. 4:29 
160} 8!/Su. |49@) Superior. .|/5:23/7:38] 8:44) 5:27 
161| 9|/Mo es ge noe | FIA] pes ad Be a WR She 
162|10/Tu Sta. in R.A. 5 :23/7:39/10:30| 7:47 
163/11|We Sta. in R.A.. .]5:23/7:39]11:10] 9:01 
164|12/Th Pete tae te Deo) 640 | 19246 0212 
165|13|)Fr : ere DLO t S40 ee eee Lee L 
Booaisasicrines) =......... -\D320l 0 s40112°47112:27 
167|15/Su Mae eer se Ooo (541112246) 1290 
168|16|Mo Mees jo ceo! tee en lol 223s 
169/17/Tu. Bi. Wr uidcoolteael! ead Star 
TTOMSIWErNO Ca s..5.+-. (5224/7243) 2:20} 4:40 
171|19|Th. Mees el Tet aol seek ona 
172/20|Fr. ges Mis. neni 224040) O74 6rd 
173!21!Sa. {Summer Begins (5:24/7:43}] 4:30] 7:36 
174)|22|Su. Bee hie D204 Oe See5 
175|23|Mo. F Qe 5:25(7:44| 6:20| 9:06 
176|24/Tu ( uperior. .|5:25]7:44| 7:19] 9:43 
177|25|We i DLO Aa elisa 4 
178|26|Th ./5:26/7:45| 9:13)10:42 
179|27|Fr . /5:26/7 :45/10 :08]11:08 
180/28/Sa a maislei crores (2 40|LesOoltsso 
181|29]|Su. “9 pee A sa enel be terar die Ae? 9p elo te dic Beat! 
182/30|Mo. |Oh®, dhC¢ 5 :28|7 :44]12:56|]..... 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


7th Month. JULY, 1952. 31 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—Full, July 7, 6:33 a.m.; Last 
Qr., July 13, 9:42 p.m.; New, July 21, 5:30 p.m.; 
First Qr., July 29, 7:51 p.m. 








Day of *Hour of 

Planetary e a 

< ; Configurations ss 43 “ct 2 

a 3 —Phenomena. Pe a g g 

o ie} je) ° 

mis] B oa Gal ee 
183] 1/Tu. MS Serene 12st 144 )642 56112226 
184] 2/We. g , @& in Aph.}5:29|7:44!| 2:59)/12:56 
185] 3/Th. Teer Eee tos oe s+ 10-4206) 2632 
186] 4/Fr. ee ee | (taal oei16! 2216 
187] 5|Sa. .15:3017 3:44] 6:23] 3:09 
188] 6|Su. 16 d@ .{5:31/7:43| 7:26} 4:11 
189] 7|Mo. .(5:3117:43] 8:19] 5:23 
190} 8/Tu. .(5:3117 343] 9:05] 6:38 
191 We. Pio esol sOr4al aeos 
192/10/Th. .|5:32]7:42110:17] 9:06 
MOST Pre TESINUIGNS vets ore acs foe 5 33/7 :42110:48/10:15 
194/12/Sa. | 9 in 23 S2Salt 42114481 7411422 
195|13/Su. ‘ . - (D23417 242111 248112225 
196|14|Mo., : BPs ode |e a ES es al ag se La) 
197|15|Tu. |dU¢ . (5135/7 141/12 :22| 2:34 
198/16] We. Meee el oO Theat OOM tor 
199|17|Th. |@ in Perihelion 5:36/7:40] 1:43] 4:37 
200/18) Fr. ee lO bee aU eco oroe 
201|19|Sa. PAIDeoSie OO -oelon 6221 
202/20/Su. 1464 ¢@ .15:38]7:39| 4:14] 7:06 
203/21|Mo. Se een een ooo| Capel eae 7243 
204/22|Tu. QE G8 in Aph. |5:39/7:38) 6:10} 8:16 
205/23|We. fe) Mae eo eee socierTcOte Ss45 
206|24|Th. Seapets cers) OCU RISE MresH 024 PAIRS bo 
207/25|Fr. 115 41172361 8257) 9:36 
208|26|Sa. .15:41/7:36] 9:52/10:00 
209|27|Su. Co .|5:42/7:35/10 :48}10:27 
210|28|Mo. UC ./5:4217 :34/11 :45) 10:56 
211/29/Tu. .|5:4317 :33/12:46/11:28 
212|30|We. J ¢ SAAT S2 Re SOT ee 
Dales es ld ae a4 7 311 2*56112°05 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


—_o— 


8th Month. AUGUST, 1952. 31 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—Full, Aug. 5, 1:40 p.m.; Last 
Orv, Ausy 212, 9:27 a.m.3o New, Aug. °20;° 9:20 
a.m.; First Qr., Aug. 28, 6:03 a.m. 





Day of *Hour of 

Planetary 4 + 

<| , | Configurations | &} 8] © R 

eal —Phenomena. e n S = 

© = Ss 2 

ao} o;] 5 5 S) 

yrlal & ey GG pee qi 
214| 1|Fr. | .(5:45|7:31| 4:02|12:54 
215} 2/Sa. ./5:46|/7:30} 5:07) 1:51 
216} 3/Su. .(5:4717:29| 6:04] 2:57 
ZIG Pai NMOL Ol oe oss. «+ |Ds4010s20| 6254) 4511 
218] 5/Tu. |@ Partial Eclipse |5:49/7:27| 7:36] 5:27 
219| 6|We. ee ei DU zome elo Osta 
220} 7|Th. Sere ees saor GL4Oly feos 
221} 8iFr. |Q Gr.Hel.Lat.N. |5:5117:25] 9:17] 9:02 
222} 9/Sa. Beare OTOL it cet 249) Oe 2 
223/10/Su eG ne cee [OS Oa Ceol Ors tee 
224|11/Mo. |% Gr.Hel.Lat.S. |5:53/7:22/10 :58)/12:24 
225/12|Tu. [OUO, dU¢ 5 :5317:21/11:38] 1:28 
226/13|We. mt § ayes Virgh a eas eg wise 
227|14|Th Sie ate rOshied Suis 24) S228 
228/15|Fr Sib cess ole [sols slop beta: 4220 
229/16/Sa. [O'Q®, 64 ¢ 5:56{7:17] 2:08] 5:05 
230|17)|Su. Se oeacene, ABI vd reales aaa} ayer 
231/18] Mo. isis oe menos OS)| ¢4 4-031) 6218 
232/19/Tu. A iiss ss te fOLOS| telom DmOL lL OF4a6 
233/20|/We. |) Eclipse D097 222) 5357177245 
234/|21/Th. Diels ue OLOO Lesa Gepaiber4 1 
235/22/Fr ies toe oie OOO} % 51010724717 3:06 
236/23|Sa sbewere ve s(OLOLI C309} 8343} 8°31 
237/24|Su. [dh ¢, dvC 6:01/7:07| 9:39} 8:58 
238|25|M vss 0s es «ss [0202/7 206110338)" 9:29 
239/26|Tu . {6 :02}7 :05]11 :40}10:05 
240|27|We. [dv ¢ .16:03}7 :04112:44]10:47 
241/|28/Th. sites eeve (0:01 203] 1249111:38 
242|29|Fr. |$ Gr. elong. W. /6:05/7:01| 2:52/..... 
243/30|/Sa. |S inQ ........./6:05/7:01] 3:50/12:38 
244|31]Su. .|6:06|7:00] 4:42] 1247 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures fer 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


28 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





9th Month. SEPTEMBER, 1952. 30 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—Full, Sept. 3, 9:19 p.m.; Last 
Qr., Sept. 10, 8:36 p.m.; New, Sept. 19, 1:22 a.m.; 
First Qr., Sept. 26, 2:31 p.m. 

















Day of *Hour of 
\ Planetary : v 3 
|< . | Configurations SA < cS 2 
s “| —Phenomena, g z g 5 
Oo | OTe } } 
> |S] 8 ee ee 
AS PANTO Sel Smet eile, luke cual 6:07|/6:58| 5:27| 3:01 
246] 2/Tu. 6:07|6:57| 6:05] 4:14 
247| 3/We. kReisies «oO LOSTO rol Or4Olmoeecs 
248] 4/Th. | 9 in Perihelion 6:09/6:54| 7:13] 6:40 
249) 5/Fr. Sree 6:0916:52!| 7:45) 7:49 
250!] 6|Sa. 6:10/6:51] 8:18] 8:59 
AO CHS US Ses Se Lette lusts wwoe0' 6:10/6:49| 8:54|10:07 
252] 81Mo. | 42 ¢ anes 6:11/6:48] 9:33/11:14 
253} 9/Tu. Recta tens 6:11/6:47|10:18/12:19 
254/10|We. he austen 6 :12/6:46]11:08] 1:20 
255)11!|Th, Ae as Grits tonsa alec 
256/12) Fr. {Feet 6:13/6:43]12:02] 3:03 
207|13|Sa. gee Ae 6 :14/6 :42/12:59| 3:44 
258/]14|Su. Gr. Hel. Lat.N: j6:24 6342) 225754520 
I59115|Mo. |G 9 hy .....-. 6:15|6:40] 2:45) 4:51 
260/16/Tu. Gers tues 6:16]6:38] 3:51] 5:19 
261|17|We a5 Boner 6:16|6:37| 4:46| 5:45 
QGAASHER. ene ews vc ss Gilg 62s) Sita onto 
263/19|Fr Skee Pe ae 6:18/6:34| 6:38] 6:35 
264/20/Sa cera dheé 6:18/6:32).7:34| 7:03 
265/21/Su WiC «i Gs19 623i Ssoaler oe 
266/22|Mo. |Autumn Begins 6319/6229) 9233) 8206 
267|23/Tu ee ete 6 :20/6 :28/10:36| 8:46 
268/24|We. 6@) Superior 6:20!6:27|11:41| 9:34 
269/25|Th rome 6 :21/6:25/12:43|10:30 
270/26|Fr 6:21/6:24| 1:41/11:34 
271|27|Sa 6:2216:23| 2534i. aoe 
272|28/Su. 6:23/6:22| 3:20)12:42 
273|29|Mo. 6:23/6:21| 4:00] 1:54 
274({30/Tu. 6:24/6:19| 4:35] 3:06 








*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


—o— 


10th Month. OCTOBER, 1952. 31 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—Full, Oct. 3, 6:15 a.m.; Last 
Qr;, Oct: 107513337 p.m. New, Oct, is, 4242 pum: - 
First Qr., Oct. 25, 10:04 p.m. 




















Day of *Hour of 

Planetary 3 s 4 

a : Configurations a +3 +s S 

=a be oe —Phenomena. 32, e iS fe 

fa0j vo c ¢ io) ° 

o| © © 5 S fe) fe) 

>| S| = Sire Bomtheboes = 
275| 1/We. Pare: 6:25|6:18| 5:08] 4:16 
276| 2/Th. neta 6:26|6:17] 5:40) 5:26 
Zid | Valerie ane © 6:27|6:15| 6:12] 6:35 
278} 4/Sa. He vycus te ee at Oreo Osa Oso le Gee. 
279] 5|Su. J trees oe ses (Os20|Ocn4) 7226) S253 
280) 6/Mo. |G OY, dC 6:29/6:11} 8:10/10:01 
on era MO sent & bao ae LOS CONG LOlmenos ele lo 
2382) SiWe.lO inet a:..... +s slOroOlG Ogle Ss5212504 
283] 9/Th. beeen anes (Grol Gcs08i10#4 912256 
284/10|Fr OPA Fie ethene en | Omoe Os Clie aralmel peau 
285/11|Sa oy GG). (Os COlGc OO) tae ee ate 
286/12!Su. Hos cee s(Otoo GLO 2 s4oleor on 
287/13|Mo. 6 :34/6:03] 1:42] 3:20 
288/14/Tu. |6VUOQ) 6:35/6:02| 2:38] 3:48 
289|15|We. 6 :36/6:01| 3:33] 4:13 
290/16/Th Moses ae ee OTS UOCUOlets25 ea so 
291/17|Fr Heo cote IGLOS sol Dope SOS 
292/18/Sa. |1dh¢, dUC 6:38/5:57| 6:23) 5:30 
293/19} Su. Ne Da etles HOSOI. OG nee OG 
294|20|Mo. UC a sn oe 6:40/5:55| 8:28! 6:46 
295/21/Tu GA aes eee OLS D254 POE ao le ae. 
296/22|We. | Gr.Hel.Lat.S. /|6:41]5:52/10:36} 8:25 
297|23|Th meas ee eamOL4e| Oe om esta Oe 7 
298/24|Fr. Idd 6 :43|5 :50|12:30/10:34 
299|25|Sa 6:43/5:48] 1:18/11:43 
300}26/Su 6:44/5:47| 1:58)..... 
301|}27| Mo 6:45|5:47] 2:34/12:53 
302/28|/Tu 6 :46|/5:46] 3:06] 2:00 
303|29!We. 6 :47|5:46] 3:37] 3:08 
304/30|Th. 6:48|5:45] 4:09] 4:15 
305/81|Fr. 6 :48|5:44| 4:42] 5:24 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


11th Month, NOVEMBER, 1952. 30 Days. 

Moon’s Phases.—Full, Nov. 1, 5:10 p.m.; Last 
Qr., Nov. 9, 9:43 a.m.; New, Nov. 17, 6:56 a.m.; 
First Qr., Nov. 24, 5:34 a.m. 














Day of *Hour of 

Planetary 2 2 

lie Configurations io 3 & 
|] % | Phenomena. | = a =I g 
S| 6] S) 91 See 
>| S| Ss ni 2 eS = 
306! 1/Sa .(6:49|5:43|] 5:18] 6:32 
307| 2/Su. [42 ¢ .|6:50]5:42| 6:00] 7:39 
308] 3/M ../6:51/5:41] 6:48] 8:46 
309} 4/Tu. abe . ./6:521{5:40) 7:39] 9:49 
310} 5)/We 4 .(6:53|5:39| 8:36/10:45 
311} GIThH. 1G S8@ ..........|/625315 S81 mora a mec 
312| 7|Fr. | in Aphelion 6 :54/5 :37/10:34/12:15 
ol3] 8\Sa. 8 & weeeece ee (650415 5361 11232112550 
314| 9/Su. Gr. elong. E. 6:356)}5 S35 seeere eo 
315/10|/Mo co sale! o's oe) 6 1 Sad 1D Sake] deen ceeat a nee 
316/11/)Tu Exetel . .{6:5815:34) 1:23) 2544 
317/12} We ae . (625915 :34| 2:18) 239 
318/13|/Th SEs . .}6:59/5:33} 3:14] 3:05 
319/14/Fr CaS ahs . -17:00/5:33) 4:11) 3:33 
320/15|Sa WE wu. wees ev [LOLS 32 Beales 
321/16|Su. | in Perihelion 7:02|5:32!] 6:14] 4:42 
322|/17|Mo. Q8e cess ce ce oft SOM Si Sister rere 
323/18/Tu C ya -|7:04}5 :31] 8:25] 6:18 
en LOR WV Gah > beets a tones 7:05/5:30| 9:28] 7:19 
B20\20(Th. (Oo Stay in RoA 7:06{5 :30]10:25] 8:26 
S26\20I PE HOC oe ce cess. | TOT 2a eal eras 
327|22|Sa cee eee ee | 7108/5 :29]11 358) 10:45 
328 |23|Su : . .{7:09]5 :28/12:34/11:53 
329/24|Mo sacceee deel CLOUD 12381 SiS eeene 
330/25|/Tu ‘ codes cede o L2G) tess meow 
331/26|We, |9 in $F) ....s006s (7121S 227) BeOSieeeos 
332/27|Th a sbes acco ol tS LSD S20 roa alee Gl) 
333/38| Fr. sesdcnecvel t L141 S27 SOs eee 
334|/29|Sa. 936 wesosceee cl 21015 326) exo4peoeas 
335|30|Su. () Inferior...]7:16/5:26) 4:38] 6:30 





*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


—e— 
12th Month. DECEMBER, 1952. 31 Days. 


Moon’s Phases.—Full, Dec. 1, 6:41 a.m.; Last 
Qr., Dec. 9, 7:22 a.m.; New, Dec. 16, 8:02 p.m.; 




















First’ Qr., Dec. 23,°1:51 p.m.: Pull = peeseae, 
11:05 p.m. 
Day of *Hour of 
aes? g as 
a . | Configurations a +3 on a 
3 = “4 | —Phenomena. 5 a g 5 
o) oO oO o 
MIs] & a | Bee 
336] 1/Mo. |% in Perihelion 7:16/5:26] 5328] 7233 
337| 2/Tu Po ed rage nt gee 6:23} 8:32 
338] 3/We. 7:18/5:26| 7:21| 9:24 
339| 4/Th. 146 46 € 7:19]|5:26] 8:22/10:09 
S40) eS dele” Ret gets eee 7:20|5:26| 9:21|10:46 
341! 6/Sa. 7:20/5 :26|10:17|11:19 
342! 7/Su. wbecces cee [Cs 2hID: 26d ets) eas 
343] 8IMo. Saeed ele ee Aires a Fara! 
344] 9/Tu. |% Sta. in R.A. 7 :22/5 :27/12 :08|12:39 
345/10] We wee de ee dec C2315 e 27 OZ aes 
346/11/Th. |% Gr.Hel.Lat.N. |7:24|5:27| 2:57] 1:32 
347/12/Fr. |d VC, dh 7:24/5:27| 2:55] 2:02 
348/13/Sa saanena's 7:25/5:28] 3:56] 2:36 
349/14/Su 7:26/5:28] 4:51] 3:16 
350/15!|Mo. |d 3 € 7:26/5:28] 6:07| 4:05 
351/16})Tu weeded ens dc DZS eee ie meh 
352/17|We coves cess s | Cs ZOO 2010 6 lai Oo 
353/18/Th. |% Gr. elong. W. |7:28|5:29] 9:08] 7:21 
354/19/Fr OO cic ee vc eee |TI2915 [3019 Solera: 
355/20|Sa fof waseedeses [UL 2910 :90|LOS S36 or4a4 
356/21/Su inter Begins 7:30/5 :31/11:10/10:52 
357 |22|Mo cee e cece cl SOOO toile aie 
358)}23/Tu 7330|5°32 122) eee 
359/24|We in 7 :31/5 :32)12:43) 1:03 
360/25/Th BoE 7:3115:33] 1:15] 2:08 
361/26/Fr, | GUC. ... 73821533) 1252) 3214 
362/27|Sa bo 7:3215:34] 2:34] 4:19 
363/28]Su 7:33/5:34| 3:21) 5223 
364/29|Mo 7:33/5:35] 4:14| 6:22 
365/30|Tu. 7:3415:36| 5:10] 7:16 
366|31/We. |4 6 ¢ 7:341/5:37| 6:10] 8:04 
*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 


3 


Moonrise and Moonset indicate p. 


Calendar for Texas, 1953 


1st Month. JANUARY, 1953. 31 Days. 
+Moon’s Phases.—Last Qr., Jan. 8; New, Jan. 
15; First Qr., Jan. 22; Full, Jan. 30. 








Day of *Hour of 
. i: 3) ~ 
4 i a ® : : 
3 : 3 te 4 eat o 
o}]° 3 3 On oH 
HIS S Nn nal ase lesa 
ir akiamey .|7:34|5:37| 7:09] 8:44 
2| 2\Fr. .|7:34|5 :38] 8:07) 9:19 
3] 3/Sa. .17:34|5 :39] 9:03) 9:49 
gh ZAG ies A 7:34/5:39) 9:58/10:16 
5] 5|Mo. z .|7:3415 :40)10:52/10:41 
6| 6|Tu. ; .|7:3515 :41]11:46)11:06 
7| 7|We. > Neal tao) eee Ll coS 
8] 8/Th. 4 .17:3515 :43/12 :42112:00 
9] O\Fr. igconio 46) e412 34 
10}10|Sa. .(¢ 23515246] 2:43] 1:07 
11}11}Su. .17:35/5 :46| 3:46) 1:51 
12}12)| Mo. it2s0lD sacl 4:52) 92744 
13]13|Tu .17:35/5 :48) 5:55) 3:46 
14|14]We .(7:35)5 :48| 6:54) 4:56 
aS ot tt .17:34|5:49!| 7:45) 6:11 
SIRES EGE MN Ue iid cletee les cic ole a0 7:34/5:50) 8:29] 7:24 
17|17|Sa Miieosiosoll OF07108236 
18/18|Su ./7:34|5 :52| 9:41] 9:46 
19]19|Mo . {7333/5 :53/10 :13/10:54 
20/20/Tu DIWsOolO coe LOsAOI. nee 
21|21|We .17:33/5 :54)11 :18/12 :00 
22|22)Th NsoolOCO Deo ts O7 
23/23|Fr Niccolo oo l2cssteottS 
24|24|Sa MteociOroc! Lets scl6 
25/25!Su Hieolincos) 22Oslne tn 
26/26! Mo Aimsolioroo| SseUsinoeS 
27|27|Tu .17:31]6:00) 4:02} 6:00 
28|28|We .|7:3016:01] 5:01] 6:43 
29}29) Th. .17:2916:02|] 5:59] 7:19 
30/30|Fr. .17:2816:03]} 6:56] 7:51 
31/31|Sa. .17:28]/6:04| 7:51} 8:19 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

t+Hour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s_ phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


2d Month. FEBRUARY, 1953. 28 Days. 
+Moon’s Phases.—Last Qr., Feb. 7; New, Feb. 


13; First Qr., Feb. 21 

Day of *Hour of 

. eB) : 
.1S 7 a D ' 1 
~ 

a ee cr Pie ieee S. 
o}] 0 v 5 5 On OR 
Hil Ss| AIl1aAIlAnI|Aa 
32] 1/Su. .|7:27|6:05| 8:45| 8:44 
33] 2|/Mo. .|7:2716:06| 9:39] 9:09 
34| 3/Tu. .|7:26|6 :07/10:34| 9:34 
35| 4|We. (422516207111 33111001 
36} 5/Th. ic 2t1Os0S! sree LO so0 
SuLoter .|7 22416 :09}12 :29}11 :04 
38} 7/Sa. NitscoloclOl deol ts42 
39} 8]/Su. .|7:2216:11| 2:34/12:29 
40| 9|Mo. Sail G 212) 3636) 1:26 
41|10|Tu. Dt s2hiGti3o) 14236) 2:31 
42|11|We .|7:2016:14| 5:30] 3:41 
43)12|Th .|7:19}6:15] 6:17] 4:55 
44)13\Fr .17:18/6:15]) 6:58} 6:10 
45}14|Sa MEAG aGl (eso ees 
46)15|Su ./7:16/6:16) 8:09} 8:34 
47/|16| Mo .|7:15}6:18] 8:42] 9:44 
48|17|Tu .|7:14/6:19} 9:16)10:53 
49|18| We. Asda Oo One lemme. 
50/19) Th. .|/7:12/6:20)10 :31}12 :01 
51!20|Fr. ee LLiG 2211508 
52/21|Sa. ./7:1016 :22112:05} 2:10 
53/22|Su. .{7:09/6 :23}12:59} 3:08 
54/23) Mo. .17:0816:24] 1:56) 3:59 
55|24/Tu. ./7:07/6:25| 2:55| 4:43 
56|25|We. wits Oo1Gs 20) S25StnoseL 
57|26|Th. .17:0416:27| 4:50] 5:53 
58/27|Fr. .|7:03/6:28] 5:45] 6:23 
59!28/Sa. .|7:02}6:28] 6:39] 6:49 

*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 


Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

tHour and minute of moon’s these omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


29 








3d Month. MARCH, 1953. 31 Days. 
tMoon’s Phases.—Full, Mar. 1; Last Qr., Mar. 
8; New, Mar. 15; First Qr., Mar. 22; Full, 
Mar. 30. 
Day of *Hour of 
. -3) . 

. fe, > a) o 1 1 
He] 3 Hl a] 85]8. 
o ° v 5 3 On oH 
m1sl & aAlnvnlsanIlesa 
60| 1]Su. .|7:00]6:29) 7:34] 7:14 
61} 2/Mo. .|6:5916:30} 8:28] 7:39 
62| 3/Tu. .16:5816:31] 9:24) 8:05 
63] 4])We. -16:5716 :32}10:23} 8:33 
64| 5/Th. .|6:5516 :32]/11:22] 9:04 
65| 6|Fr. FP IGs52 1G 334) sarees 9:41 
66| 7/Sa. ./6:5116 :34)12 :22/10 :24 
67| 8)Su. -(6:4916:35} 1:24/11:15 
68] 9|Mo. .|6:48]6:36] 2:23/12:14 
69|10/Tu. 16:4716:37) 3:17) 1:20 
70|11|We. .(6:46/6:38} 4:06] 2:30 
WALZ ah .16:4416:39|] 4:49] 3:42 
72|13/Fr. .(6:431/6:39| 5:28] 4:55 
73|14/Sa. .{6:42|/6:40| 6:03] 6:07 
74/15|Su. .|6:4216:41] 6:36] 7:18 
75/16) Mo. .|6:4016:40] 7:10] 8:29 
76|17|Tu. .|6:40|6:41] 7:46] 9:41 
77\18] We. .16:3916:42) 8:25)10:51 
78/19/Th. .|6:3816:43] 9:09]11:58 
79/20|Fr. NOLoOliGssot osaolae ser 
80/21|Sa .16:35/6 :44/10 752/12 :59 
81/22|Su .16:3416:45)11:49} 1:54 
82/23|Mo ./6:3216 :46/12:48] 2:41 
83/24|Tu .|6:311/6:47) 1:46] 3:21 
84|25|We ./6:30/6:47| 2:44] 3:55 
85/26|Th .|6:28}6:48] 3:39] 4:25 
86|27|Fr ./6:2716:48] 4:34] 4:53 
87/28|Sa .|6:2616:49| 5:28] 5:18 
88/29|Su. NOEADIGsOUL G222lcot40 
89/30/Mo. ./6:24/6:51} 7:18] 6:10 
90/31/Tu. .|6:22/6:52| 8:16] 6:36 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

tHour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


4th Month. APRIL, 1953. 30 Days. 
+Moon’s Phases.—Last Qr., Apr. 6; New, Apr. 
135 Hirst; Or, sApr. (21) Bull Apres: 29: 














Day of “Hour of 
. <8) : 
aes aa i eer 0 u 
ale 9 Be atta os 
ao} co} 2 =| 5], 22 ® 
yHle S ND nN an | aa 
91] 1]We. 16:Z2116:081 9515], 7:07 
92) 2/Th. .|6:20/6:54110:16!| 7:42 
93} 3/Fr. .16:1916:54111:17| 8:23 
94| 4/Sa. 3 Gt 8G so4iheseteted Ocal 
95] 5}Su. .|6:1616 :55)12 :16/10:07 
96} 6/Mo. .|6:14)6:55) 1:11/11:09 
Sed) eda .|6:13]/6:56} 1:59/12:45 
98] 8|We. |6c31216:57} 2:43) 1:24 
99! 9/Th. IG 2AL IG 257i S222) 2534 
100}10/Fr. .16:1016:58} 3:57) 3:44 
101/11)|Sa. .|6:08/6:59) 4:31) 4:54 
102/12}Su. .|6:07/6:59] 5:05] 6:04 
103/13|Mo .|6:06]7:00] 5:39] 7:16 
104/14/Tu .16:0417:01] 6:16] 8:27 
105]15|We .|6:03/7:01] 6:58) 9:37 
106/16/Th .16:02/7:02| 7:47/10:43 
107|17)/Fr .{6:01/7:03] 8:40/11:42 
108/18|/Sa 6200/7. O04} (Se Sdilew cer. 
109|19|Su .|5:5917 :05/10 :37/12 :34 
110]20|Mo (92001 ¢ O5j11 637)" 1218 
1A Ta: . -|5:5717 :06]12:36| 1:47 
112|22|We. | /p25617 O78; 1232) 2:26 
AVS |23h0nh. .(D:DDI7:08] 2:27) 2°54 
114]24|Fr. HiDEdol toledo seo 
115/25/Sa. .15:5217:09} 4:16] 3:46 
116|26]Su. RIDSOL Cs LOL Seat act 2 
117|27|Mo. .{59:50/7:11} 6:09] 4:39 
118/28|Tu. .15:4917:11} 7:08] 5:08 
119}29|We. . (5 :4817:12} 8:08] 5:43 
120/30|Th. Nontae ae etka clot GetOls Ocoee 
*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 


tHour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


30 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





5th Month. MAY, 1953. 31 Days. 


tMoon’s Phases.—Last Qr., May 6; New Moon, 
May 13; First Qr., May 21; Full, May 28. 











Day of *Hour of 
erg rs : 
|S] 2) oie f¢ 
35] 3 e| 2/85] § 

o}] oO} 5 53 | Ou on 
|S] 5 nN Nisan l| sa 
G21) LEY, .|5:46/7:13]10:10] 7:09 
122} 21Sa; .|5:45)7:14]11:07)} 8:03 
123] 3]Su. . 1/5 34417 315)11:57) 9:03 
124] 4|/Mo IO T4al7 215i. cree ees 
125) Situ .|5 :42)7 :16]12 42/11 :16 
126] 6|We -(DI4LI7s17) Ls2hi42224 
SOTA ED .|5:40]7:18] 1:56] 1:30 
128) 8|Fr NAD OOL TL As| SZ oer 
129} 9/Sa .|9:38/7:19} 3:01} 3:45 
130|10|Su IStot C220) 6250) 4.54 
131]11]Mo lOroll (sal) SOI Gro4 
1382)12'/Tu -|5:36/7:22| 4:49] 7:14 
133]/13]We Ooto0| Cage Orooleores 
134/14|Th .|5:3417:24| 6:25] 9:27 
135/15|Fr |5:33al7 24) T2210 23 
136/16}Sa Sisal C i241 8522111210 
137|17|Su (Db iS217 225) 9824144250 
138]18]Mo s (Oreo CSO Osea ele 
139/19|Tu S410 226 tse 23 te eo5 
140]20|]We . (5231/7 226]12:18/12:55 
141/21|/Th MOSSE 20) Users 
142|22|Fr S(O sOL Coe ScO mie Ltt 
143]23|Sa. .|9230|7329!| 3:02) 2:13 
144|24|Su. - (> 22917330] 3:58) .2:40 
145]25]|Mo. .(5:29/7:31] 4:56] 3:09 
146|26/Tu. Di2olical) OLD rinaTae 
147|27|We. .|5:28/7:32] 6:59] 4:19 
148/28|Th. .|5:28/7:32] 8:00] 5:03 
149|29) Fr: |S22tiTesa! B00 aso 
150|30|Sa. .(5:27/7:33] 9:54] 6:55 
151]31}Su: . -|5:26|7 :34|10:41] 8:00 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

tHour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s' phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


6th Month. JUNE, 1953. 30 Days. 


+Moon’s Phases.—Last Qr., June 4; New, June 
11; First Qr., June 20; Full, June 27. 

















Day of *Hour of 
. ab) . 
gq ° n 24 1 1 
un |S] % —s Se g 
= Ss vo a ri Og ° 
o|°o v On oy 
1s] 3 li eet ae 
12h avo? ee wpe 26) 720411623) 980 
TSS) 2 ee PH ca ep 3 bg eae oo) a fe PCs 0 aa bs 
154| 3)We. Bs te) es 2 ee 
155| 4/Th. ./5:24/7 :36)12 :31/12:29 
156| 5\Fr. (D224) 7236) 1602) 1235 
157| 6/Sa. S247 sStt west as42 
158} 7|Su. Jb22a\ (soc) 2.08) 6250 
159] 8]|Mo. .(5:23/7:38| 2:44] 4:58 
160] 9/Tu. »|\Di20)¢ soo) os2ol) G06 
161|10|] We. 2317530) 4b ole tO 
162/11/Th 15:23 7s39F S308 Seto 
163}12|Fr .(5:2317:40| 6:07] 9:01 
164|13|Sa ./5:2317:40] 7:09) 9:46 
165|14|Su NDS seb), Sees O22 
166/15]Mo .(5:23/7:41| 9:10/10:54 
167|16/Tu .|5:23)7 :42}10:08)11:23 
168|17|We .(5:23/7:42)11 :03/11:49 
169|18|Th I SDI24 1 245/14 D Clee 
170|19|Fr .|5:24)7 :43/12:52)12 315 
171|20)Sa .(5:2417:43! 1:47/12:40 
172|21|Su .|5:24|/7:43] 2:43] 1:07 
173|22|Mo Alora nie rah Rye Plie als a 7 
174|23|Tu .|5:251/7:44| 4:44] 2:13 
175|24|We .(5:2517:44| 5:46] 2:55 
176|25|Th .|5:25|/7:44| 6:48] 3:44 
177|26|Fr .|5:26/7:45] 7:45] 4:41 
178|27|Sa ./5:26/7:45| 8:38] 5:46 
179|28|Su ./5:2717:45] 9:31] 6:54 
180|29|Mo. .(5:27|7:45/10:06] 8:04 
181/30/Tu. .|5:28]7:44]10:37| 9:14 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

t+Hour and mimute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s_ phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


7th Month. JULY, 1953. ‘31 Days. 


tMoon’s Phases.—Last Qr., July 3; New, July 
11; First Qr., July 19; Full, July 26. A 




















Day of *Hour of 
. (<b) ° 
a ‘ an. =r 1 ' 

a lee “ o 

alel 3 E | 2) eoiee 
o 3 | 3192] 86 
IS] 5 n nian | sa 
182] 1]We. ce . (532817 :44111:05/10:22 
183] 2/Th. aut . -/5:2917 :44111:37]11:29 
184] 3/Fr. mat .|5:29/7 344... .. 6112534 
185] 4/Sa. & . {5 :30]7 344/12 :09] 1:41 
186] 5/Su. ae -|5:30]7 344/12 :45) 2:49 
187] 6|Mo. ¢ [Doll 7 $43) deo Sea7 
188] 7/Tu. 2 .]5:31]7:43] 2:09] 5501 
189] 8]We. Poaa .(5:3117:43] 3:00] 6:00 
190} 9/Th. Sore . |52382]7242) Stor 6254 
191/10/Fr. ye . (5 :382|7:42) 4:57) 7:40 
192}11/Sa. nae . (5333/7242) 5258) 8e20 

3/12]Su. Sree .15:33/7:42| 6:58] 8:53 
194/13|}Mo Pe . (5334/7 :42] 7:57] 9:24 
195]14|Tu #: .|5:34/7:41] 8:53] 9:51 
196]15|We a .(59:35/7:41! 9:48)10:16 
197/16/Th 28 .|5:35]7 241110 :42/10:42 
198]17/Fr mak . ./9236}7:40}11 :36]11:08 
199/18|Sa Shite ..|0:0017:40/125321191237 
200}19|Su =e . + |D S381 Sor de2gieeeee 
201]20|Mo ae .(5:38/7:39| 2:29/12:09 
202/21|/Tu rae .|5:39|7:38] 3:30/12:47 
203)]22|]We been .(5:389/7:338) 4934] 1731 
204/23/Th Hae . (524017 :37| 5530] 2525 
205|24|Fr “a8 .|5:40]7:37| 6:24] 3:26 
206/25/Sa a .{5:41]7:36! 7:12] 4:34 
207|26|Su Pit ./5:41]7:36] 7:54) 5:44 
208]27|Mo dt 4 .|5:42|7:35| 8:31] 6:56 
209|28|Tu a .|5:42]7:34] 9:05] 8:06 
210|29|)We ee .(5:43/7:33! 9:38] 9:16 
211/30/Th aL . (5 24417 :32/10:11/10:25 
OIF Sli er re mrmrmrnrnrmnn taser irre gi ty rhs co 

*Central Standard Time. 


L Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

tHour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


8th Month. AUGUST, 1953. 31 Days. 
tMoon’s Phases.—Last Qr., Aug. 2; New, Aug. 

rd ott Qr., Aug. 17; Full; Aug. 24-9 baer 
ug. : 














Day of *Hour of 
. (eb) e 
a - n % 1 1 
~Y — 

a|& @ & a 8 § ; 

S1ol 2 5 5|oa] oe 

HIS S DN 1 eee 
213] 1|Sa. .|5:45]7 :31]11:24/12:41 
214} 2/Su. . | S46/% a0 eee 1:49 

15] 3]Mo. .(5:47|7:29|12:07| 2:54 
216| 4|Tu. ./5:48)7:28/12:56] 3:55 
217) 5)We. . (5249173271 2250) 4250 
218| 6/Th. .|5:50]7:26] 2:49] 5:38 
219] 7iFr .|5:5017:25] 3:49] 6:19 
220) 8|Sa . (535117 :25] 42491 6254 
221| 9/Su .J0:01/7:24| 5:48] 7:25 
222|10|Mo .(5:52/7:23] 6:45! 7:53 
223/11|Tu . (5353/7522) Wsa0lSe19 
224|12|We 315:53/Ts2h Saar eras 
225/13/Th .|5:5417:20] 9:29) 9:11 
226/14|/Fr ‘ aoe 7:19/10:23] 9:38 
227/|15|Sa .|5:55]7 :18/11:19)10:08 
228/16|Su .|5:56}7 :17}12:17/10:43 
229]17|Mo . (5257) Ts 5 ae eee 
230/18|Tu (15238 | Tsai De tgeaeneen 
231|19|}We .(b25817 213) Sisk S 
232!20|Th .|5:59/7:12) 4:70] 1:08 
233/21|Fr (52591711) S06 le 212 
234|22|Sa .(6:00/7:10} 5:45] 3:21 
235/23/S .|6:01]7:09} 6:24] 4:31 
236|24|Mo .1(6:01/7:07| 7:01) 5:44 
237/25|Tu .|6:02]7:06}) 7:35] 6:55 
238)|26|We .16:02|7:05} 8:09] 8:06 
239/27|Th .16:03]7: 8:44) 9:16 
240/28|Fr .|6:03}7:03] 9:23)10:27 
241/29|Sa .(6:05]7 :01/10:05/11 :38 
242/30)|Su. .|6:05]7:01]10:53/12:45 
243]|31|Mo. .(6:06/7:00}11:47} 1:49 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate.p.m. ens 
fHour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


CALENDAR, 1953. 31 


9th Month. SEPTEMBER, 1953. 30 Days. 


tMoon's Phases.—New, Sept. 8; First Qr., Sept. 
16; Full, Sept. 22; Last Qr., Sept. 30. 


Day of *Hour of 
. (5) : 

AlaE" 43 A ae oe : 
d|& 3 e| § gg Ss 
pS] B nalalszls3 

ES TE a a 6:07/6:58|.....| 2:47 
245] 2|We. .16:07/6:57/12 :44| 3:37 
oLiey! Sai oI 2 |) hyd) i a 6:08|6:55| 1:43] 4:20 
247) 4\Fr. .|6:09|6:54| 2:44) 4:57 
248] 5|Sa. -16:09|6:52] 3:42] 5:28 
Bo) BS lh A 6:10/6:51] 4:39] 5:57 
250| 7|Mo. .16:10/6:49] 5:34] 6:23 
251| 8/Tu. ..16:11]6:48] 6:29] 6:49 
252] 9|/We. . (631116 :47| 7:22] 7:14 
253|10/Th. ../6:12/6:46] 8:17] 7:41 
254|11/Fr.  Gcloles4or Os13sh S211 
255/12/Sa . -|6:13/6:43/10:09] 8:43 
256/13/Su . ./6:14)6:42}11:07| 9:21 
257|14|Mo .(6:1416 :41/12:06/10:06 
258/15/Tu .16:15|/6:40] 1:04/10:57 
259/16|We .{6:16/6:38| 1:59)11:56 
260/17|Th -16:16|/6:37| 2:49]..... 
261|18/Fr ./6:17/6:35] 3:36] 1:00 
262/19|Sa .|6:1816:34!] 4:17] 2:08 
263|20/Su .|6:18]6:32] 4:54] 3:18 
264]|21|Mo. .1(6:1916:31] 5:30] 4:29 
265/22|Tu. .-16:19]6:29] 6:04] 5:40 
266|23|We. .16:20/6:28| 6:38] 6:52 
267|24|Th. .16:20/6:27] 7:16] 8:05 
268/25/Fr . (632116 :25| 7:58| 9:17 
269/26|Sa .|6:2116:24} 8:46/10:29 
270|27|Su .|6:22/6:23] 9:39]11:37 
271|28|Mo. .16:23/6:22|/10:37|12:39 
272|29/Tu. BIG225/6:21)11:37| 1732 
273|30|We. BIO 22416219 psec 2:18 





*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. : 

Hour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


10th Month. OCTOBER, 1953. 31 Days. 


tMoon’s Phases.—New, Oct. 8; First Qr., Oct. 
Ta eee, 22. Last Qr., Oct. 30. 





Day of *Hour of 
° fob) 
— . n > 1 1 
si| es 2 g je 
g} 5] 3 a| 5 | £8) 23 
IS] 5 alnlanlaa 
274| 1|Th. .|6:25/6 :18]12:38] 2:57 
2(5| 2\Fr. -|(6:26/6:17] 1:36] 3:30 
276} 3/Sa. .16:2716:15| 2:34] 4:00 
277| 4/Su. .|6:28/6:14] 3:29) 4:28 
278] 5|Mo. .(6:2816:14| 4:24] 4:53 
279] 6|Tu. .16:29/6:11] 5:18] 5:18 
280] 7|We. .16:2916:10} 6:11] 5:45 
281! 8/Th. .|6:30/6:09| 7:07] 6:14 
282| 9/Fr. .16:31/6:08} 8:03) 6:46 
283/10)Sa. .|6:3216:07| 9:01] 7:22 
284|11|Su -|6:33/6:06/10:00) 8:04 
285|12|Mo 31650516 :05110:5%| 8253 
286|13/Tu .|6:34/6:03]11:52} 9:49 
287|14|We .(6:35/6 :02}12:43110:49 
288|15|Th .|6:36/6:01!} 1:30]/11:53 
289/16/Fr PI GOses tO OU. Sait lee ott. 
290|17/Sa .|6:38|5:59| 2:48)12:59 
291/18|Su .|6:38|5:57} 3:23] 2:08 
292]19]Mo. .|6:39/5 :56| 3:57) 3:16 
293/20/Tu .16:40|5:55!| 4:31] 4:26 
294]|21|We. 2167411554)" 5:071) 5°37 
295/22/Th .|6:41|/5:52} 5:48] 6:50 
296|23/Fr -|6:42|5:51!] 6:33] 8:04 
297|24!Sa .16:43/5:50] 7:26] 9:12 
298/25|Su .|6:43/5:48] 8:24)10:15 
299|26|Mo .(6:44|5:47| 9:24)11:21 
300|27/Tu .|6:45|5 :47/10:27|12:12 
301/|28|We .|6:46|5 :46}11:29|12:54 
302|29|Th BGs file 4G lim scans oc saci) 
303/30|Fr. .16:48/5 :45/12:27) 2:02 
304/31|Sa. .|6:48]5:44] 1:244 2:30 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

Hour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


11th Month. NOVEMBER, 1953. 30 Days. 


tMoon’s Phases.—New, Nov. 6; First Qr., Nov. 
13; Full, Nov. 20; Last Qr., Nov. 29. 














Day of *Hour of 
: oO 
n — 1 t 

i |Z) 4 #12] 85/8. 

o jo) YD On Or 
mis] S aioalsealss 
305| 1/Su. ..]6:49/5:43| 2:19] 2:56 
306] 2|]Mo. ANGZD015 2421 3312) .3:22 
3807| 3/Tu. .|6:51/5:41] 4:06] 3:48 
308] 4)/We. (670219 -40] 5:01! 4:17 
309] 5/Th. POD IsO0 lest 4°48 
310| 6|Fr. ../6:53/5:38) 6:55] 5:23 
Sidi tipas .16:54/5:37| 7:58) 6:03 
312} 8]Su. ..|6:54/5:36] 8:51) 6:51 
313] 9|Mo. .(6:56|5:35| 9:47] 7:44 
314/10|Tu. .-|6:571/5:35)10:40] 8:43 
315]11|] We. -16:5815 734/11 :27) 9:46 
316)12/)Th . ./6:59/5 :34)12:09/10:51 
317/13|Fr . - (635915 :33)12 247111 256 
318|/14|Sa Paes IO eyed g Line At pice oter « 
319/15|Su dc OL Oto) -s04)-1. 502 
320|16| Mo 3) 202|5 332) 2F27) 2:19 
321/17|Tu Melt OoldzoliorOt! S215 
322|18|]We .17:04/5:31| 3:38] 4:26 
323|/19|/Th eC Dolo OU ln4 <2 41> 238 
324/20|Fr .|7:06/5:30] 5:10) 6:50 
325|21|Sa .|7:0715:29| 6:05] 8:00 
326/22|Su .|7:08/5:29) 7:06} 9:04 
327|23|Mo .(7:09/5:28] 8:10)10:00 
328|24/Tu ../7:10]/5:28) 9:131/10:47 
329|25|We Mie imOrt ol 27 
330/26|Th Me tie Cie ti 21311200 
331|27|Fr Milo \nene 12330 
332|28|Sa ../721415:27)12 :09112:57 
333/29|Su ele iolorco| L041 1223 
334]|30|Mo .|7:16|5 :26|- 1:58) 1:49 











*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. 

fHour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


12th Month. DECEMBER, 1953. 31 Days. 


tMoon’s Phases.—New, Dec. 6; First @r., Dec. 
13; Full, Dec. 20; Last Qr., Dec. 28. 

















Day of *Hour of 
. eB) . 

-[3] x 2 re 

HIE] o H/ 3] 83/8. 

Siol 2 Ses ou o+ 
HI S| 5 ni nianplaa 
oao) Tu: .|7:16/5:26] 2:52) 2:17 
336] 2]|We. .|7:17|5:26) 3:48) 2:47 
337] 3/Th. SHE Bae} 4:44) 3:21 
338] 4/Fr. .{7:1915 5:44) 4:00 
339} 5/Sa. .|7:20/5 6:42] 4:45 
340| 6/Su. 22015 7:41) 5:38 
341] 7|/Mo. ATOZ 8:35] 6:36 
342| 8{Tu. Me Libis 9:25] 7:39 
343] 9|/We. .(7:22|5:27110:091 8:43 
344/10/Th. .|7:23/5:27110:47| 9:49 
345/11/Fr .|7:24|5 :27/11 :23/10:54 
346/12)/Sa .|7:24)5 :27/11 355411359 
347|13|Su 5 pa) SI 5 PT ee 
348]14|Mo .(7:26/5 1:00| 1:04 
349/15|Tu .|7:26|5 4235172211 
350/16]We a ESATO 2614173 :21 
351/17|/Th .|7:28/5 2:58) 4:31 
352/18/Fr |ts2olD 3:50) 5:40 
353/19|Sa -|%:29|5 4:47] 6:45 
354/20/Su Bit s2olD 5:58] 7:45 
355]|21|/Mo .{7:30/5 6:55) 8:36 
356(22/Tu lie SOD 7:58} 9:20 
357|23|We elasaUle 9:00) 9:57 
358/24/Th Pita bie 9:58)10 :28 
359/25/Fr .|7:31]5 :33110:53110 :57 
360/26)Sa .17:3215 :33]11249)11 :25 
361/27|Su ral ese BS Sica, RE Gael 
362|28|Mo . 172335 734/12 :43112:17 
363/29(Tu sit soaiD 1:837)12:46 
364|30|We. .{7:34/5 2:38) 1:18 
365/31/Th. Rt todo ootl) odd 1 sot 


*Central Standard Time. Boldface figures for 
Moonrise and Moonset indicate p.m. ; 

+Hour and minute of moon’s phases omitted 
because precise data not available at time of 
publication of Texas Almanac. Moon’s phases 
calculated within one day by lunar cycle. 


\ 


248-Year Calendar, 1753-2000, A.D. 


_By this calendar one may ascertain the day of week for any day of month and year for the 
Be ek ee, inclusive. The calendar covers the period since the introduction of the new 
style, 

To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under 
the months are figures which refer to the corresponding figures at the head of the columns of 
me below. For example: To know on what day of the week Aug. 4 fell in the year 1914. in 
the table of years look for 1914, and in a parallel line, under Aug., is Fig. 6*, which directs to 
Col. 6*, in which it will be seen that Aug. 4 fell on Tuesday. 





COMMON YEARS, 1753 TO 1999 


















































: ~| Ai . 
2) 9) 2] SI al S| 3) Ml aye] 2] g 
Slelsl<l sisi 2lal aldizi a 
AOLS PE (6 CHleL TIS L789 | L795 Wes eile etree). Seal eae eee | 
1801 | 1807 | 1818 | 1829 | 1835 | 1846 | 1857 | 1863 | 1874 | 1885 | 1891 | 4 7| Tl 3) 5S Li Si*6)e2 4 ae 
1903 | 1914 } 1925 | 1931 | 1942 | 1953 | 1959 | 1970 | 1981 | 1987 | 1998 | 
a lyf 6 74a Bae Wg gr Gai ca Eg 69) Vie go Oe pn [eae Pa Reo) 2/ MPM a hin Ge Vieumea | i 
1802 | 1813 | 1819 | 1830 | 1841 | 1847 | 1858 | 1869 | 1875 | 1886 | 1897 5) a) SING 4) 7\ 3) oes 
‘1909 | 1915 | 1926 | 1937 | 1943 | 1954 | 1965 | 1971 | 1982 | 1993 | 1999 
2 gear bs ar oS via ea We Sol lg fad ie Rg Qn SE ce ee eee Meee Niaecgece:. ines 2 eva 
1803 | 1814 | 1825 | 1831 | 1842 | 1853 | 1859 | 1870 | 1881 | 1887 | 1898 6| -2) 2| 5) 7) 3) 5S) Lia eie ee 
1910 | 1921 | 1927 | 1938 | 1949 | 1955 | 1966 | 1977 | 1983 | 1994] .... 
ECDSA ATES: REE TAS ESS) 4793) [17990 | ee ea ee en. ee eee eae 
1805 | 1811 | 1822 | 1833 | 1839 | 1850 | 1861 | 1867 | 1878 | 1889 | 1895 2) 5) 5} 2 Sl Gi Ly 4 ere 
1901 | 1907 | 1918 | 1929 | 1935 | 1946 | 1957 | 1968 | 1974 | 1985 | 1991 
LSS 16SEC NLT S83 e194 FET SOO |e | ee | ee eee ae | 
1806 | 1817 } 1823 | 1834 | 1845 | 1851 | 1862 | 1873 | 1879 | 1890 | .... 3G), 6) 21 see 5| Al, ole Gie 
1902 | 1913 | 1919 | 1930 | 1941 | 1947 | 1958 | 1969 | 1975 | 1986 | 1997 | 
17581769: 1277S CL CSE PAT OT ee seh eee erent: cre eaten Seems eee i | | 
1809 | 1815 | 1826 | 1837 | 1843 | 1854 | 1865 | 1871 | 1882 | 1893 | 1899 7| 3] 3) 6) Li 4) 6) 21a aoe 
1905 | 1911 | 1922 | 1933 | 1939 | 1950 | 1961 | 1967 | 1978 | 1989 | 1995 | | 
T7531 1759 TLTON VSL | LTS TL TOS ae keel Demers, cla Cimon er rens |) eee ee 
1810 | 1821 | 1827 | 1838 | 1849 | 1855 | 1866 | 1877 | 1883 | i804 | 1900 1] 4] 4 | | 5 7 3 6 1 i 6 
1906 | 1917 | 1923 | 1934 | 1945 | 1951 | 1962 | 1973 | 1979 | 1990 |.... 
LEAP YEARS, 1795 TO 2000 | |29| ||...) 
1764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860 | 1888 | .... | 1928 | 1956 | 1984 |-7| 3] 4|. 7| 2] 5] 7| 3] 6] 1| 4] 6 
1768 | 1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 Sa 2S iis 5| 1| 4| 6| 2| 4 
1772 | .... | 1812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 | 3] 6] 7] 3] 5] 1] 3] 6] 2] 4] 7 2 
IT(G ee | ASIG Ha 844e|) Tsai Lot 51940 a LSC SR SG 1| 4] 5) 2] 3) 6 Sw eee ae 
1780 | .... | 1820 | 1848 | 1876 | .... | 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 | 6| 2] 3] G| 1) 4) 6) 2) BS) aie 
1756 | 1784 | 1824 | 1852 | 1880 | .... | 1920 | 1948 | 1976 | .... | 4| 7| 1) 41 6] 2] 4] 7] 3] So) aps 
1760 | 1788 | 1828 | 1856 | 1884 | ..... | 1924 |.1952 | 1980,] .... | 2] 5] 6] 2] 4) 7] 2] Sige 
Z| 2 3) 4 > 6* 
MOns conc LOW CMS: ooo le VN CO sear ee ee Longer: soi Wok A Shih ts ee IF GSatraeeri ee 1) SUN es 1 
Tues sue ut Wed: oe nurs re Aad ipl i at eaters ote DAN Weiss: ok Ace 3 PAB Sua eS Heamcroic 2 jo MOn rece 2A 
Wed 3 bec nurs 5 ice Yad HSL ENT gh iB DS a VES Peet 2 liye Namen erate 3 | Mon 3 } Dues aes oe 
Thurs Sp? ak bal chy nk CO ee 4.1 Sata 4 1 SUN . 4 1 Mon AS TUES ae 4 Gd. aeccn 4 
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T1752 Same as 1772 from Jan. 1 to Sept. 2. From Sept. 14 to Dec. 31 same as 1780. (Sept. 3-13 
were omitted. ) 





BEGINNING OF YEAR 


The Athenians began the year in June, the Macedonians in September, the Romans first in 
March and afterward in January, the Persians on Aug. 11, the ancient Mexicans on Feb. 23. 
The Chinese year, whieh begins late in January or early in February, is similar to the Moham- 
medan year in having twelve months of twenty-nine and thirty days alternating, while in every 
nineteen years there are seven years which have thirteen months. This is not quite commen- 
surate with planetary movement, hence the Chinese have formed a cycle of sixty years in 
which period twenty-two intercalary months occur. 
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Brief History of Texas 


Looking back over the entire course of 
Texas history, one sees three major eras of 
development—two long ones with a short one 
sandwiched between. 

First, there was the colonial period of 
Spanish and Mexican dominion, including a 
lengthy period of conflicting Spanish-French 
claims. It ran from the beginning of Spanish 
explorations in Texas in 1519 until 1836 when 
Texas won its independence from Mexico. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Texas was at the vortex of Spanish, French 
and Anglo-American contention in North 
America. The French effort passed in 1803 
with the Louisiana Purchase, which extended 
the boundary line of the United States to the 
pearern watershed of the Mississippi-Missouri 

asin. 

Second, there was the brief period of the 
Texas Revolution and the Texas Republic, 
beginning late in 1835 and ending with the 
annexation of Texas to the United States at 
the end of 1845. 

Third, there has been the period of United 
States sovereignty, 1845 to the present, except 
ee short interval of the Confederacy, 1861- 

As measured in time, most of Texas history 
lay in the era of Spanish-French-Mexican 
dominion—more than three centuries. As 
measured in material and cultural progress, 
most of Texas history will be found in the 
little more than a century since the Texas 
Revolution. 

Historic Transition 


Of peculiar historic significance has been 
this transition of Texas from Latin-American 
to Anglo-American sovereignty, and political 
and cultural influence. No other large area 
in the New World underwent such a marked 
political and cultural metamorphosis, after 
the conquest of the aborigine peoples, except 
the area between Texas and the Pacific which 
became a part of the United States by the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. And even this 
area’s transition was an effect which had its 
cause in developments in Texas. 


Had not Moses Austin and his son, Stephen, 

caught the vision of an Anglo-American col- 
only in Texas, and had not Sam Houston 
overcome the forces of Santa Anna at San 
Jacinto, Texas, and the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States probably would have re- 
mained permanently a part of Latin America 
while the people of the United States would 
have settled down to subsistence on the re- 
sources of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. With the swift charge of 
the Texans across San Jacinto Battlefield on 
the afternoon of April 21, 1836, the boundary 
line of Anglo-America was swept westward 
and southward to the Rio Grande, and by 
consequent events of the next decade this 
boundary was moved on across the Rockies to 
the Pacific. Insofar as the boundaries of the 
United States were affected, San Jacinto was 
as decisive as was Gettysburg. 
_ This metamorphosis of Latin-American into 
Anglo-American Texas furnished a thread of 
continuity in the plot of early Texas history; 
and its influence is found today indelibly 
impressed upon Texas culture. 

The two great Americas are divided, geo- 
graphically at the Isthmus of Panama. Po- 
litically and culturally, the dividing line is at 
the Rio Grande and the westward-extending 
latitude of this river. Texas lies today on the 
southern border of Anglo-America. In its be- 
ginning it lay on the northern border of 
Latin America. 

Six Flags. 


It has not been a simple plot that has un- 
folded to produce the Texas of today, but an 
intricate one with far-reaching causes and 
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effects. It has been one of much vicissitude 
and tragedy, especially in the early and mid- 
dle periods—one that. brought a _ succession 
of *six flags while sovereignty over Texas 
changed eight times. 

The sequence of the six flags of Texas has 
been as follows: Spain, 1519-1685; France, 
1685-1690; Spain, 1690-1821; Mexico, 1821-1836: 
Republic of Texas, 1836-1845; United States, 
1845-1861; the Southern Confederacy, 1861- 
1865; United States, 1865 to present. The se- 
quence above gives, with respect to the early 
history of Texas, eras during which the nations 
of flags indicated actually flew over Texas 
soil. For this reason the French period is 
limited to 1685-1690, though the French claim 
extended almost from the beginning of Texas 
history until France ceded Louisiana to Spain 
in 1762. Later Spain receded Louisiana to 
France, but the latter did not press a claim 
to Texas and the issue between these two 
countries was finally settled by the sale of 
Louisiana by France to the United States in 
1803. The Spanish claim to Texas extended 
from 1519 to 1821. Thus there was a long 
period of overlapping Spanish and French 
claims. 

Eras of Development 


However, a logical breaking of the history 
of Texas into eras of political and economic 
development does not reveal chapters coincid- 
ing with the succession of the flags. 

In the leading paragraphs, mention is made 
of the three principal eras of Texas’ develop- 
ment: (A) the colonial era of Spanish- 
French-Mexican dominion and_ conflicting 
claims, (B) the era of the Revolution, the 
Republic of Texas and national independence, 
and (C) the era of Anglo-American sover- 
eignty of the United States, including the 
brief period of the Confederate sovereignty. 

These include only that part of the Texas 
history affected by the coming of the white 
man from Europe. The prehistory of Texas 
and the era of the aborigine Indian is, of 
course, period No. 1. The whole history may 
logically be broken down into the following 
divisions and subdivisions: 


ABORIGINAL 
Era of the aborigine, as revealed in archae- 
ological research and the chronicles of the 
early explorers—the prehistory of Texas. 
COLONIAL 
1. The early explorations, beginning with 
Pineda’s visit in 1519 and extending to the 
beginning of missionary effort in 1690, and 
the rise of conflicting Spanish-French claims. 
2. Founding of the missions and establish- 
ment of Spanish dominion, extending from 
1690 until the secularization of the missions 
in 1793. 
3. Decline of Spanish dominion, an era of 
filibustering expeditions 1793-1821. 
4. Mexican sovereignty and establishment 
of Anglo-American colonies, beginning with. 
that of Stephen F. Austin, 1821-1835. ; 


INDEPENDENCE 


1. The Texas Revolution, 1835-1836. 
2. The Republic of Texas, 1836-1845. 


TEXAS AFTER ANNEXATION 

eee Statehood prior to the Civil War, 

2. Texas in the Confederacy, 1861-1865. 

3. Period of Reconstruction, 1865-1874. 

4. Period of early economic development, 
1874 to end of nineteenth century. 

5. Beginning of industrialization and urban- 
ization of Texas, from beginning of twentieth 
century to the present. 


*Some authorities say seven flags, including the 
Green Flag of the Magee-Gutierrez Expedition, 
ia had control of Texas for five months in 


1845- 
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PREHISTORY OF TEXAS—INDIAN TRIBES 

Written history has usually given the era 
of the aborigine scant space because there has 
been scant information. In recent years, 


through the gradual accumulation of informa- 


tion dug from the archives of the early 
explorers and the evidence dug from the 
earth by the archaeologists, an appreciable 
amount of information has been established. 

Climate and indigenous flora and fauna 
resources of Texas made it a more than ordi- 
narily habitable region. The great herds of 
buffalo, deer and other wild animals, the fish 
of the coast and inland streams, and the 
native fruits, the berries and pecans made 
maintenance of life relatively easy. Not only 
was the aboriginal Indian population relative- 
ly large but even in that day Texas was 
characterized by an outstanding characteris- 
tic of today — diversity. This diversity _of 
prehistoric cultures grew out of the diversity 
of soils and physiographic conditions that 
have contributed largely to diversity since 
the advent of white men. In prehistoric Texas 
were represented the cultures of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the wooded and open _ plains, 
the Gulf Coast and the Rocky Mountains. 


Three Indian Eras 


Chronologically, the story of Indians in 
Texas falls into three parts: First, those who 
passed from the scene before the coming of 
the first white man, leaving to the archae- 
ologist the only evidence of existence; sec- 
ond, the Indian tribes living within the pres- 
ent bounds of Texas when white men came; 
third, the migration into Texas from the east 
by groups of Indians, driven westward by 
the impact of white man’s advance from the 
Atlantic Seaboard, and the decline and pass- 
ing of all aboriginal peoples. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Explorations in recent years have brought 
to light evidence to prove that Texas is one of 
the most fertile fields in North America for 
archaeological research. 

The importance of Texas in American 
archaeology, wrote the late Prof. J. E. Pearce 
of the University of Texas, lies in ‘‘(1) The 
fact that the state is in the heart of a great 
North American triangle, the apices of which 
are the culture centers of the Maya-Aztec 
area, the Pueblo area and the Mound-Builder 
area; (2) the evidence which it affords of the 
relationship between the cultures of the pro- 
nounced natural environments such as the 
forested areas, the coasts, the prairies and 
the high plains, and (3) the inherent value of 
the early Texas cultures in themselves.’’ 

The most productive archaeological sources 
probably have been the Indian mounds found 
in many points in Northeast and East Texas, 
and on the lower Coastal Plains. From these 
have been taken evidences of varied and, in 
places, relatively advanced cultures. Much of 
the life habits and migration of prehistoric 
man has been ascertained. From the kitchen 
middens of a wide area in the central por- 
tion of the state, and from the rock shelters 
in Southwest Texas, have been taken similar 
evidences, indicating the prehistoric cultures 
of this wide area. Along the Canadian River 
and in the breaks of the escarpment on the 
east side of the Great Plains is found evi- 
dence of the Pueblo culture of New Mexico. 

In recent years there has been confirmation 
of earlier theories of a relationship between 
prehistoric East Texas Indians and the cul- 
turally advanced prehistoric peoples of Mexico. 
Notable has been the research of *Alex D. 
Krieger, archaeologist of the University of 
Texas. One Indian mound on the Neches 
River west of Alto, Cherokee County, yielded 
96,000 potsherds, numerous other artifacts 
and the remains of thirty-four pole and thatch 
buildings. These researches have been of 
peculiar interest because they show a meeting 
in East Texas of the prehistoric cultures of 





Middle America and those of the _ temple- 
mound builders in the eastern United States, 
perhaps as far back as a thousand years 
prior to the discovery of America by Columbus. 

In the caves of the Big Bend region in the 
Guadalupe, Davis, Hueco, Chisos and other 
mountain ranges are evidences of cultures 
related to the Basket-Maker and Pueblo cul- 
tures of New Mexico and Arizona. As in the 
instance of the Panhandle culture, archae- 
ologists believe it is a mixture of Puebloan 
culture in architectural features and the eco- 
nomic life of the bison-hunting Plains Indian. 


The Caddo Family 

The largest group of Indians living in Texas 
during the time of early Spanish and French 
explorations was that of the Caddo tribes who 
dwelt in a crescent-shaped area extending 
from the southern extremity of the pine belt 
in East Texas, northward up the Trinity, 
Neches and Sabine Valleys to the Red River 
and thence westward along the Red River to 
the base of the present Texas Panhandle. This 
great Indian family of Caddo stock seemingly 
was broken into three major subclassifica- 
tions: (1) The Hasinai confederacy in the 
lower half of the Texas Pine Belt and extend- 
ing across the Sabine into Louisiana; (2) the 
Caddo proper group living in Northeast Texas 
and adjacent sections of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, and (3) the Wichita group 
dwelling in the Upper Red River Valley and 
on the headwaters of the Trinity. 

The Hasinai confederacy included the Nac- 
ogdoche, Nasoni, Neche, Heinai, Nadoco and 
other tribal subclassifications. They were 
rather far advanced culturally, living in per- 
manent homes and cultivating the soil. 

The tribal groups usually referred to as the 
Caddoes proper, included the Grand Caddoes 
Little Caddoes, Nachitoches, Adaes, Natsoos 
and other tribes. Like the related Caddoes 
to the south they dwelt in permanent abodes, 
tilled the soil and maintained a rather high 
cultural state. Early explorers said that there 
was little variation among the dialects of the 
two confederacies. a 

The third Caddo group. consisted of the 
Wichita confederacy, whose grounds appear- 
ently lay along both sides of the Upper Red 
River, extending southward into the upper 
valley of the Trinity as far as the vicinity of 
Waco and Corsicana. Subclassifications in- 
cluded the Wichitas proper, Taovayos, Tawa- 
kanis (or 'Tehuacanas), the Yscanis and 
others. These tribes are now accepted as a 
branch of the Caddo stock, although their 
dialects undoubtedly varied considerably from 
those of the other groups. And, while also 
agricultural, they depended quite largely on 
the bison for their subsistence. 

Gulf Coast Indians 

Along the Gulf Coast, from the Sabine to 
the Rio Grande, were the tribes with a Ssea- 
food economy. Their cultural status was be- 
low that of the Caddoes. They were semi- 
nomadic, although their ranges were rather 
limited, and they did not maintain permanent 
shelters. Most of them have left evidence of 
cannibalism in varying degree. 

Farthest to the east were the Attacapas, 
dwelling around Sabine Lake, and for a short 
distance along the channel of this river to the 
north. Immediately to the west lay the Ar- 
kokisas and the Deadoses, dwelling on the 
coastal prairies of the Gulf and on the south- 
ern fringes of the Big Thicket. In the Trinity 
Valley, and immediately north of Trinity Bay, 
these tribal groups, possibly related, occupied 
the narrow area lying between the Gulf Coast 
on the south and the Hasinai confederacy on 
the north. 

To the west were the Bidais. Still farther 
westward, extending approximately from Gal- 

*An account of East Texas research is found in 
a joint publication of the Society for American 
Archaeology and the University of Texas, by Alex 
D. Krieger and H. Perry Newell, 1949. 


Architecturally, the most noteworthy of the Texas Missions is San Jose de Aguayo, 
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established at San Antonio in 1720. Above is a view of the cloisters. 





veston Island to San Antonio Bay, were the 
Karankawas, including the Cujanes, Copanes, 
Coapites, Cocos, Carancaguases and _ other 
tribal subclassifications. They were undoubt- 
edly cannibalistic and were described by 
Cabeza de Vaca and later writers as vicious, 
cruel, undependable, and as maintaining gen- 
erally a low cultural status. 


Tribes of the Rio Grande Plain 

Extending southward along the sea coast, 
and spreading inland over the Rio Grande 
Plain as far as the present Del Rio, and 
beyond into Mexico were the Coahuiltican 
tribes. Whether these were related by blood, 
or linguistically, to the Karankawas seems 
doubtful, but some ethnologists include both 
groups in the Pakawa family. The Coahuil- 
tican tribes apparently were not bound by 
any sort of confederacy, as were the Caddo 
groups, and the individual subtribes were 
usually small. Along the coast lay the Paka- 
was proper, the Comecrubos, Cotonanis, and 
farther inland were a large number of weak 


tribes, including the Pajalates, Orejones, 
Pacaos, Tilijayos, Alsapas, Pausanes, Pa- 
cuaches, Mescales, Pampopas, Tacames, Chay- 
opines, Venados, Pamiquis, Pihuiques, Bor- 
pe eke Sanipaos, Manos de Perro and some 
others. 


The Coahuilticans are generally adjudged 
as of low cultural level, though under train- 
ing of the early missionaries they showed 
themselves capable of appreciable advance- 
ment. It. was among the Indians of this group 
that the San Antonio missions were most 
successful in their *Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing influence. 

Central Texas Tribes 

Lying northwest of the Karankawas and to 
the west of the Didais was a’ small group of 
Indians, including the Tamique,, Xaraname 
and possibly several other subclassifications. 
Records give scant evidence to show whether 
or not these tribes were related to the sur- 


rounding powerful groups, the Karankawas 
and Coahuilticans to the south, the Coman- 
ches to the west, Tonkawas to the north or 
Didais to the east. They dwelt primarily 
along the lower and middle course of the 
Guadalupe, and a series of possibly related 
small tribes extended westward and north- 
westward between the San Antonio and Colo- 
rado Rivers, including the Tojo, Cantuna, 
Cava and others. 

Lying to the north of these tribes and 
sandwiched between the Caddoes on the east 
and the Apaches and Lipans on the west were 
the Tonkawa tribes. Their field lay in what 
might be designated as present East Central 
Texas, extending from Ellis County south- 
ward to Bastrop and westward as far as Mills 
and Comanche Counties. Among these tribes 
were the Tonkawas proper, the Yojuanes, the 
Mayeyes and Ervipiames. 

Lipan Apaches 

During the early mission period in Western 
Texas, from the present site of San Antonio 
as far north, possibly, as the Panhandle, the 
Apache stock held sway. These were not the 
true Apaches of New Mexico, but cousins that 
were designated usually as Lipan Apaches. 
They extended from the regions of the Ka- 
rankawas and Tamique westward across the 
Trans-Pecos. As distinguished from the set- 
tled and seminomadic tribes of East Texas 
and the coast, they were a roving people 
possessing fine physiques and certain moral 
characteristics but sustaining a culture con- 
siderably below that of the Caddoes. 

Conquest by the Comanches 

To the north of the Lipan Apaches lay the 
Comanches. During the early mission period 
apparently the Comanches, who were an off- 


shoot of the Shoshoni, occupied not more of 


*The editor of the Texas Almanac is indebted 
to Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, author of the six 
published volumes of ‘‘Our Catholic Heritage,’’ for 
much information presented in this chapter. 
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Texas than the Upper Panhandle. They ad- 
vanced rapidly southward, however, in sharp 
conflict with the Apaches, as well as east- 
ward against the Wichitas. By 1750 they had 
established themselves as far east as the 
.Blackland Prairies and as far south as San 

ntonio, driving the Lipan Apaches south- 
vestward and westward across the . Rio 
Grande and Pecos Rivers. These fierce, no- 
madic Indians, who early became expert 
horsemen, were destined to play the leading 
role in the long conflict between red and 
white man in the territory lying between the 
Red River and Rio Grande. With a culture 
somewhat like that of the Apaches, they 
were a people of fine physique and great 
courage, but sustained a relatively low cul- 
ture, and never yielded to civilizing influ- 
ences. 

Other Early Tribes. 

Probably at this period there were some 
other Indians along the borders of Texas, 
notably in the. extreme western part of the 
Trans-Pecos, who may have been members of 
the Ute tribes. Fairly recent traces of Pueblo 
or kindred culture are found in this terri- 
tory. Mystery surrounds the Jumanos of the 
High Plains mentioned by Coronado and 
other early explorers. Possibly these were 
an extreme westward extension of the Wich- 
itas. They were undoubtedly driven eastward 
by the Comanches who came from the north- 
west. A small group of Jumanos was eventu- 
ally settled on an Indian reservation in 
Oklahoma. 

The foregoing is an approximate bird’s-eye 
view of Indian distribution in Texas as it was 
found by the first white men. There is, of 
course, a good deal of deduction and some 
guesswork entailed in such a picture. Fur- 
thermore, a description of the kind must be 
in generalities for the reason that boundary 
lines between tribal territories were indefi- 
nite. 

Tribal Migrations. 

It must be kept in mind, too, that the tribal 
boundaries shifted constantly and rapidly. 
The picture above was vastly different at the 
time of arrival of Austin’s colonists in Texas. 
The principal thrust against the aboriginal 
Indian population of Texas seems to have 
been from the north as the Comanches and 
the Osages drove down against the Lipan 
Apaches and the Caddoes, respectively. At a 
fairly early date, however, the impact from 
the east became noticeable as the expanding 
white population of the Atlantic Seaboard 
drove the Indians of the Old South westward. 
Among the tribes that crossed the Texas bor- 
der on the east were the Cherokees, Ala- 
bamas, Coushattas, Seminoles, Delawares and 
Kickapoos. The total Indian population of 
Texas in these early: years is a matter of 
speculation. Various estimates of historians 
and government agencies have ranged from 
20,000 to 130,000. Most. authorities now agree 
that there were not more than 30,000. 

Something. of the fate of these original 
Texans is.told on the following pages, which 
relate the history of white man on Texas 
soil. (See pp. 46 and 50.) 


COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 

Probably the Spanish explorer, Alonzo 
Alvarez de Pineda, and his followers were 
the first white men to set foot on what is 
now Texas’ soil. In 1519, Gov. Francis de 
Garay of Jamaica sent Pineda to explore the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico from the Florida 
peninsula to Panuco. Pineda drew a fairly 
accurate coast-line map and marked the vast 
territory, calling it Amichel. 

Another expedition was. made a year or 
two later, and there is dependable evidence 
that a settlement was established at the 
mouth of the Rio de las Palmas, now the Rio 
Grande. ‘The exact location is not known. If 
it was on:the north bank, Texas has the 
distinction of having the location of one of 


; : ra 
the very earliest white settlements in what 
is the United States today. The project of 
Garay proved unsuccessful, however, and the 
settlement was soon abandoned. ‘e = 

It is probable that another attempt was 
made to place a settlement at the mouth of 
the Rio de las Palmas about 1526 while Nuno 
Beltran de Guzman was Governor of Panuco. 

This first visit of white men to the Texas 
coast took place only twenty-seven years 
after the discovery of the estern Hemi- 
sphere by Columbus, At that time Cortes had 
just landed in Mexico. His success whetted 
the appetites of the adventurous Spaniards 
and led them to expeditions into the region 
north of Mexico in hope of finding other rich 
countries to conquer. 


Cabeza de Vaca. 


It was such an incentive that led to the 
second expedition to reach the Texas coast. 
Panfilo de Narvaez was commissioned by the 
King of Spain to explore and exploit the land 
‘‘from the Rio de las Palmas to the Cape of 
Florida.’’ Narvaez previously had been sent 
to Mexico to curb the high-handed Cortes but 
was defeated. Accompanying the Narvaez ex- 
pedition was Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 
commissioned by the King of Spain as treas- 
urer of the expedition and special representa- 
tive of the crown. Landing on the west coast 
of Florida, near present Tampa, the Narvaez 
expedition marched northward several hun- 
dred miles, and then in several improvised 
barges took to sea again and sailed westward, 
and was finally tossed by a gale on the Texas 
coast. It is probable that the boat carrying 
Cabeza de Vaca landed on Galveston Island 
in November, 1528. a 

All members of the expedition finally per- 
ished except Cabeza de Vaca and three com- 
panions. Fer six years they lived among the 
Indians, as slaves at first. Later, the intelli- 
gent and resourceful Cabeza de Vaca estab- 
lished a reputation as a medicine man and 
wandered with his three companions from 
tribe to tribe with his fame going before him. 
They finally found their way to>the Spanish 
settlement of Culiacan, Sinaloa, near the 
Pacific Coast, after one of the most amazing 
peregrinations in the annals of man. , 

The trip of Cabeza de Vaca across Texas is 
of great historical interest because of the 
complete account that he wrote immediately 
after his return to civilization. He was a 
man of native ability, good education and 
unwavering honesty. While his account was 
from memory, it is accepted as trustworthy. 
For its realistic picture of life among the 
aborigines, and for other reasons, it is an 
invaluable historical document. 


Conquistadores in Texas. 


Among the Spanish adventurers in Mexico 
there had spread a story of the Seven Cities 
of Cibola, reputed to lie to the north and to 
be fabulously wealthy. Cabeza de Vaca heard 
of them in his wanderings and carried these 
stories back to Mexico City. A number of 
expeditions were made in search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. The most noteworthy was 
that of Capt. Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, 
who in 1540 marched northward into what 
is now New Mexico by way of El! Paso del 
Norte, the pass at present-day El Paso- 
Juarez. 

From a base in present New Mexico, Coro- 
nado made a wide detour to the east, led by 
an Indian guide who intrigued the avaricious 
Spaniards with stories of. Gran Quivira, land 
of gold and silver. Although Coronado found 
no Seven Cities of Cibola or Gran Quivira, 
other than the grass-house villages of. the 
seminomadic tribes of the prairie plains, ‘his 
expedition left its permanent impression. 
Other conquistadores were encouraged to try 
their luck in search of the Seven Cities. Out 
of these expeditions came the eventual estab- 
lishment in the Rio Grande Valley in New 
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Mexico, in 1605, of the second oldest perma- 
nent European community in the United 
States, Santa Fe. 

Among those who headed expeditions into 
this territory was Antonio de Espejo, who 
explored the Pecos Valley and Big Bend 
country in 1582 while on a relief expedition 
to some of the missions in Northern Mexico. 

Out of the Coronado expedition, too, came 
the first outright attempt at missionary work 
among the Indians in the present confines of 
the’ United States. Cabeza de Vaca, a pious 
man, had preached to the Indians, and there 
had been some priests among those who 
landed on the Texas coast with Narvaez, but 
the first priest to attempt to Christianize 
Indians north of the Rio Grande was Fra 
Juan de Padilla, who accompanied Coronado 
and stayed behind among the Indians of the 
Texas plains, where he suffered martyrdom 
near present Amarillo. 

Texas’ Oldest Communities. 

There were no permanent settlements in 
Texas resulting immediately from these expe- 
ditions, though there was a settlement at El 
Paso del Norte, now Juarez, opposite present 
El Paso, and one at the present community of 
Ojinaga, opposite Presidio—or rather it might 
be more accurate to state that the transmu- 
tation of long-established Indian villages at 
these points into Spanish communities had 
begun. 

The oldest present-day Texas community 
came later from these early activities, how- 
ever. In 1862, the Pueblo revolt in New Mex- 
ico drove out the Spanish and the Indians 
who remained loyal to the Spanish. The refu- 
gees from two Upper Rio Grande communi- 
ties, Ysleta and Socorro, sought safety at the 
mission at El Paso del Norte and settled a 
few miles down the river, naming their new 
‘communities Ysleta del Sur (south) and 
Socorro del Sur. These places, as established 
in 1682, were on the right (present Mexican) 


bank of the river, but a change in the chan- 
nel in later years left them on the Texas 
side. Ysleta was settled a little earlier than 
Socorro. E 

The claim of ‘‘oldest community’’ is also 
made for the little village of Penitas on the 
Rio Grande in Hidalgo County, settled, in the 
period of the earliest Spanish land grants. 

Foregoing references are to places... estab- 
lished under white, Spanish sovereignty. In 
some instances, aboriginal Indian villages 
probably metamorphosed into permanent 
white settlements. One of the most interest- 
ing records of continuous existence'of a vil- 
lage in the Southwest is found in. the shel- 
tered little valley where the Rio Conchos and 
Alamito Creek flow into the Rio Grande, 
from opposite directions, in the Big’ Bend 
country. Here a small patch of good soil in 
a vast, rugged country and perennially flow- 
ing water in the spring-fed Conchos undoubt- 
edly attracted settlers from the beginning of 
aboriginal habitation in this region. .Further- 
more, the valleys of the two opposing tribu- 
taries made a natural passage of :the. deep 
valley of the Rio Grande. An Indian wyillage 
was here when Cabeza de Vaca. visited the 
area about 1532. It was called La Junta by 
the early Spanish, now Ojinaga. It is on the 
Mexican side of the river. The record of con- 
tinuous settlement on the American side, loca- 
tion of present-day Presidio, is less definite. 

De Soto’s Followers in Texas. 

While several expeditions traversed West 
Texas in search of the Seven Cities and 
Quivira, the only expedition touching East 
Texas soil, other than those already men- 
tioned, was that of Hernando de Soto,*which 
pushed westward from the Mi ssissa after 
De Soto’s death. It entered Texas"'Ht the 
northeast corner. and proceeded into 'North 
Central Texas, and possibly ‘into’ 'Céntral 
Texas. This was in 1542 immediately after 
Coronado traversed Northwest Texas. '" 
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Planting of the French Flag. 


The wanderings of these Spanish adventur- 
ers had raised above the soil of Texas the 
first of the six flags to fly over it. The sec- 
ond flag, that of France, came_with the 
Sey pie of Rene Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la 
Salle, in 1685. According to the announced 
purpose of La Salle’s expedition, it was to 
have established a French settlement at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Possibly La Salle 
was driven on the Texas coast by adverse 
winds. There is also evidence that he sailed 
past the mouth of the Mississippi for the 
deliberate purpose of establishing a French 
post within striking distance of Spanish oper- 
ations in northern Mexico. He, too, had 
heard of the Seven Cities of Cibola. 


Landing at the head of Lavaca Bay, La 
Salle established Fort Saint Louis from which 
he made a number of expeditions, some to 
the westward apparently in search of the 
gold and silver mines of the Spaniards, and 
later to the eastward in search of the Missis- 
sippi. La Salle was killed by one of his own 
men during an expedition in 1687, The place 
of the explorer’s death is usually fixed at a 
site near present Navasota. After the leader’s 
death the colony at Fort Saint Louis was 
soon destroyed by disease and Indians. Its 
establishment in Texas had little direct re- 
sults. Indirectly it had a permanent influence 
on the chain of historic cause-and-effect, be- 
cause it alarmed the Spaniards in Mexico 
and made them give serious thought to the 
matter of establishing settlements in the 
great region north of the Rio Grande. 


THE MISSIONS—SPANISH DOMINION 


Until La Salle’s venture into Texas the 
Spanish civil and military authorities in Mex- 
ico had directed their northward expeditions 
into the basin of the Upper Rio Grande in 
New Mexico. It was in this region, according 
to persistent rumor, that the Seven Cities 
of Cibola could be found. The priesthood, 
knowing of the great Indian population of 
the Texas coastal region, had urged that 
settlements be made in this area for the pur- 
pose of spreading the Christian religion. The 
military authorities little heeded these ap- 
peals until the French under La Salle gave 
them reasons, other than those offered by 
the priests, for wanting to plant Spanish 
sovereignty firmly in this territory. 


Early East Texas Missions. 


In 1689 an expedition by Capt. Alonso de 
Leon, Governor of Coahuila, set out to find 
and destroy Fort Saint Louis. The expedition 
was accompanied by Father Massanet, whose 
purpose was to establish a mission in Texas. 
The abandoned Fort Saint Louis was discoy- 
ered in 1690, and the expedition of De Leon 
proceeded eastward as far as the Neches 
River. 

The first East Texas mission, San Fran- 
cisco de los Tejas, was established near the 
Neches, probably at a point near the present 
town of Weches, in the northeastern part of 
Houston County. This was in 1690, and a 
little later in the same year the mission 
Santisimo Nombre de Maria was established 
near nt These missions were maintained by 
a handful.of soldiers and priests until 1693. 
Fear of French infiltration from Louisiana 
gradually subsided after the destruction of 
Fort Saint Louis, and Spanish effort in Texas 
was withdrawn. 


The Naming of Texas. 


One lasting development came out of this 
expedition, however—the naming of Texas. 
Up to this time there had been no name for 
the approximate present area of’ Texas. 
Mention has been made of Amichel, the name 
applied by. Pineda»to the hinterland north 
of the Gulf including present Texas. Other 
early Spanish maps included in Florida all of 


the land from the Cape of Florida to the Rio 
de las Palmas (Rio Grande). Another early 
designation, which was more nearly co-exten- 
sive with the present bounds of Texas, was 
Apacheria (Land of the Apaches), and the 
name Nueva Felipinas (New Philippines) was 
sometimes applied to the coastal territory on 
both sides of the Rio Grande. Quivira was 
still another name applied vaguely to the 
territory north of the Rio Grande. In some 
early references, Llano Estacado is applied 
to a wide area of Central and West Texas, 
though it now applies properly only to the 
High Plains. 

During the expedition of Captain De Leon 
and Father Massanet, so the story goes, an 
Indian was asked the name of his tribe, to 
which he replied ‘‘Tejas.’’ Apparently the 
word, meaning friends or allies, referred to 
an intertribal confederacy of the MHasinai 
Caddoes. The exact meaning of the word, and 
the exact procedure by which it came to be 
applied to the region by the Spaniards, prob- 
ably will never be known. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Tejas or Texas has the same 
stem used in the formation of the names of 
a large number of Caddo tribes. 

Probably the most definite thing that can 
be said about the origin of the word ‘‘Texas’’ 
is that it was an intertribal name or watch- 
word of the Caddoes and first came into use 
as the result of the expedition of De Leon 
and Father Massanet. While the application 
of the name to the territory is dated from 
the expedition of De Leon and Massanet in 
1689-90, it is interesting that Spanish explor- 
ers applied the name ‘‘Teyas’’ to the Indians 
of North Texas (probably the Wichita Cad- 
does) a century and a half earlier. 


Upper Rio Grande Missions. 

It is interesting that the long sweep of 
Texas from the Sabine to the Rocky Moun- 
tains intersected two widely divergent routes 
of Spanish missionary activity. Even before 
the founding of San Francisco de los Tejas, 
several missions had been established in the 
Upper Texas Rio Grande Vailey, along the 
route of communication between Mexico City 
and.Spanish mission and military activities 
in the upper valley around Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Thus, while the advance of civiliza- 
tion in Texas has been primarily from east 
to west, nevertheless the very first stirrings 
of religious and cultural effort were in the 
extreme west. According to most dependable 
historic records, the oldest missions in Texas 
were San Antonio de los Tiguas, 1682, later 
known as Nuestra Senora del Carmen, and 
San Miguel del Socorro, 1682, in present El 
Paso County, a short distance southeast of 
El Paso. These missions were established in 
connection with the settlement of Ysleta del 
Sur and Socorro del Sur, mentioned pre- 
viously as the oldest communities in Texas. 

Several missions including Julimes and San 
Cristobal were established in what is now 
Presidio County near the junction of the Rio 
Grande and Rio Conchos about 1683. Research 
by Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda of the University 
of Texas has revealed much additional infor- 
mation about the mission activity in this 
interesting locality, which must be listed as 
one of the historic landmarks of Texas. The 
location of the little city of Presidio, opposite 
the mouth of the Rio Conchos on the Rio 
Grande, probably was the site of an Indian 
village for hundreds of years before the 
coming of white men. 

Other West Texas missions were estab- 
lished as offshoots of missionary effort in the 
Upper Rio Grande Valley, the farthest east 
being that of San Clemente, 1683, located 
probably near the junction of the Colorado 
and Concho Rivers. in .Runnels or Concho 
County. 

St. Denis—Spanish Look Eastward Again. 

After subsidence of Spanish alarm over the 
founding of Fort Saint Louis and the aban- 
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donment of the early East Texas missions, 
the government in Mexico City had little 
occasion to worry about their Trans-Rio 
Grande possessions until 1714, when they 
were jolted by the sudden appearance of the 
French explorer and trader Louis Juchereau 
de Saint Denis, at San Juan Bautista on the 
Rio Grande near present-day Eagle Pass. 
The Frenchman, who had traversed Texas 
without attracting the attention of Spanish 
authorities, protested innocence of any design 
other than establishing a friendly line of 
commerce with the French in Louisiana. 
However, he was placed under arrest and 
sent to Mexico City to explain his intentions 
to the viceroy. The result of the conversation 
was the decision of the viceroy to send an 
expedition into Texas to establish missions 
and settlements. The offer of St. Denis to 
act as guide for the expedition was accepted. 
This interesting outcome was probably partly 
because of the salesmanship of the French 
trader (combined with the fact that he had 
married the cousin of Capt. Domingo Ramon 
at San Juan Bautista), and partly because of 
the residue of distrust still lingering in the 
minds of the Spanish authorities. 

An expedition under the command of Capt. 
Domingo Ramon was sent out from San Juan 
Bautista. It went into East Texas, establish- 
ing the first definite route of travel in this 
state. Later it came to be known as the 
Camino Real (King’s Highway) and still later 
was familiar to Texans as the Old San 
Antonio Road. It extended from San Juan 
Bautista (near present Eagle Pass) through 
San Antonio to Nacogdoches and eastward. 
Most of this route is incorporated in the state 
highway system today. ‘ 


Later East Texas Missions. 


The expedition of Captain Ramon was ac- 
companied by Father Francisco Hidalgo, who, 
with Father Massanet, had been untiring in 
his efforts to have missions’ established 
among the Texas Indians. At a place a few 
miles from the old San Francisco de los Tejas 
mission, a new mission called San Francisco 
de los Neches was established. This was in 
1716. Nuestra Senora de la Guadalupe was 
established at the present site of Nacog- 
doches, and the Mission Nuestra Senora de 
fos Dolores was placed near the site of pres- 
ent San Augustine. Two other missions, La 
Purisma Concepcion and San Jose de los 
Nazones, were located in this vicinity, and 
still another mission, San Miguel de Linares, 
was located across the Sabine in Louisiana. 

The East Texas missions. unlike those later 
constructed near San Antonio, were built of 
timbers and hence soon decayed without 
leaving a trace. Consequently, the exact loca- 
tion of some of these early missions is not 
known. 


Founding of San Antonio.—The Alamo. 


In 1718 the viceroy, wishing a halfway post 
between the East Texas missions and the 
Spanish presidios in northern Mexico, estab- 
lished a mission and presidio at San Pedro 
Springs, laying the foundation for the pres- 
ent city of San Antonio. This mission was 
called San Antonio de Valero and the accom- 
panying presidio was called San Antonio de 
Bexar. The mission San Antonio de Valero 
is usually accepted as the predecessor of the 
Alamo; however, the present structure of the 
Alamo was not erected until about 1754, nor 
was the original de Valero on the present 
site of the Alamo. In fact, the present Alamo 
was not a mission building itself, but a 
chapel attached to San Antonio de Valero 
and possibly to other missions in the vicinity. 
The early history is shrouded in obscurity, 
including the name. The word, ‘‘alamo,’’ 
means poplar, or cottonwood. There is one 
legend that the name of the Alamo came 
from a grove of cottonwoods near by..Anoth- 
er story relates that it took its name from a 


company of soldiers bearing this name, that 
was quartered there. 


Other San Antonio Missions. 


In 1720 the Mission San Jose de Aguayo 
was established and in succession came the 
founding of the missions La Purisma Con- 
cepcion de Acuna, San Juan Capistrano and 
San Francisco de |’Espada. Three of these 
missions at San Antonio were really re-estab- 
lishments of the older East Texas missions 
which had been abandoned. They were San 
Francisco, Concepcion and San Juan Capis- 
trano, the latter succeeding San Jose of the 
Neches, the name being changed because of 
the prior founding at San Antonio of San 
Jose de Aguayo. The heavy stone walls of 
several of these early mission buildings, 
particularly the Alamo and to less extent 
San Jose and Concepcion, played an impor- 
tant part in the later history of Texas. 

First Governor of Texas.. 

This era of mission building, which had 
been brought about because of the activity 
of the French on the *Riviere Rouge (Red 
River) and the journey of Saint Denis, marks 
also the beginning of Texas statehood. It had 
been officially declared a Spanish dominion 
and Domingo Teran de los Rios had been 
named Governor in 1691. However, after an 
expedition across Texas by De los Rios, po- 
litical authority was relaxed and little atten- 
tion was given Texas until the administration 
of Martin de Alarcon, Governor of. Coahuila- 
Texas, who founded the mission of San An- 
tonio de Valero and the presidio of San 
Antonio de Bexar in 1718. In 1721-22 the 
dominion of Spain was definitely established 
between the Rio Grande and the Red 
River by the expedition of Marquis de 
Aguayo, who established new missions and 
presidios and strengthened old ones. At the 
site of the Mission San Miguel de Linares, 
established a few years earlier, he estab- 
lished the presidio of Los Adaes as his head- 
quarters. This place, where the present-day 
town of Robeline, La., stands, was the Span- 
ish capital of Texas until the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to San Antonio in 1772. 

To further strengthen Spanish authority a 
scheme of colonizing Texas with Spaniards 
was hit upon. One result of the project was 
the establishment of fifteen families from the 
Canary Islands at San Antonio. From the 
standpoint of immediate results the project 
was not very successful, but the Canary 
Island families and their descendants played 
a large part in subsequent Texas history. 

Later Missions. 


Three missions were establishéd about 1746 
on the San Xavier River, a stream which 
for many years of modern research defied 
identity, but is now assumed to be the San 
Gabriel of Central Texas. They were the San 
Francisco Xavier, San Ildefonso and the 
Candelaria. They soon were abandoned. Site 
of these missions is in present-day Milam or 
Williamson County. The San Xavier Missions 
were later removed to locations in present 
Hays County. 

Mission La Bahia del Espiritu Santo was 
established at the present site of its ruins 
at Goliad in 1749. It had earlier been estab- 
lished near the site of old Fort Saint. Louis 
on Espiritu Santo Bay and was removed once 
or twice before being permanently located 
at Goliad. 

At the request of the Lipan Apaches, just 
then sorely pressed by the Comanches, a 
mission and a presidio were established on 

*The Red River carried the French name on 
some maps as late as the middle of: last century. 
Nearly all of the rivers of Central, Southern and 
Southwestern Texas have retained their. Spanish 
names as monuments of early Spanish explora- 
tion. Anglicizing of the name of the Red River 
has erased a corresponding reminder of the early 
French activities in that region. i 
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the San Saba River in 1756, near the present 
site of the town of Menard. The San Saba 
Mission was attacked by the Comanches and 
destroyed. Missions were established also on 
the-Nueces, but proved failures. 


The last mission, Our Lady of Refuge, was 
established on Mission Bay in Calhoun County 
in 1791 but, with one intermediate relocation, 
moved to Refugio in 1795. This mission and 
the one at Goliad were not included in the 
general decree of secularization in 1793, but 
were secularized by special decree in 1830. 


Nacogdoches Founded. 


When the East Texas missions were aban- 
doned the second time, in 1776, the white 
population was removed to San Antonio. In 
1779, however, a number of these settlers 
returned under the leadership of Antonio Gil 
Ybarbo and settled around old Mission 
Guadalupe, permanently establishing what is 
today the city of Nacogdoches, though Nac- 
ogdoches also has some claim to having been 
founded in 1716, year of the building of the 
old Guadalupe Mission. This community, San 
Antonio and Goliad for many years were the 
three dim lights of civilization in the vast 
wilderness of Texas. 


Accomplishments of the Missions. 


The purpose of the missions was twofold: 
(1) To Christianize the Indian, and (2) to 
extend the frontier of Spanish dominion and 
aid temporal authorities in establishing civil 
law. The missionaries in Texas were faced 
with a peculiarly difficult problem because 
the Indians, excepting the Caddoes of East 
Texas, were characteristically nomadic. The 
padres had found an environment suitable to 
their missionary effort in the characteristic 
Indian villages and pueblos in Mexico and 
in the Upper Rio Grande Valley of New Mex- 
ico, but it was necessary to establish a new 
way of life for the largely nomadic tribes of 
Texas before the process of christianization 
could begin. 

Nevertheless, appreciable progress was 
made. A report on Queretaran missions of 
San Antonio in 1745, according to Dr. Carlos 
E. Castaneda, showed a total of 2,282 Indians 
had been baptized. There were living at the 
four missions 885 Indians at the time of the 
report. There were 5,115 head of cattle, 2,662 
sheep, 664 goats and 257 horses. There was 
produced annually about 8,000 bushels of 
corn, 2,000 pounds of cotton and a quantity 
of beans, melons, pumpkins and other crops. 
The missions were well supplied with agri- 
cultural implements, and Indian women had 
been taught’ to spin and weave. This report 
did not include the mission of San Jose, 
which belonged to the Zacatecan group, but 
a report of a little later date showed that 
it had over 200 neophytes in its pueblo and 
that there were over 2,000 head of cattle, 
1,000 sheep and a considerable annual har- 
vest of corn and other crops. 

The effect of: the missions on the subse- 
quent history of Texas is incalculable. They 
planted the first seeds of cultural progress 
in the soil of Texas. Undoubtedly there would 
have been military expeditions north of the 
Rio Grande even had there been no mission- 
ary work. But it was the faithful padre that 
stayed behind to maintain these outposts. It 
is true that more than 100 years of mission- 
ary effort succeeded in establishing in Texas 
probably not more than 7,000 white inhabi- 
tants. Nevertheless, had there been no mis- 
sionary effort in Texas, there probably would 
have been no nucleus of civilization to attract 
Moses Austin and_-his son in their enterprise, 
which resulted in the introduction of Anglo- 
American. civilization. It was to San Antonio, 
which had. been the principal center of mis- 
sionary activity north of the Rio Grande, 
that Austin'.made his way -when he first 
conceived the idea of a Texas colony. 


ERA OF STAGNATION — FREEBOOTERS 
AND BUCCANEERS . 

Following the secularization of the missions 
in 1793, there was a period of waning of 
Spanish religious and political influence in 
Texas. There were several reasons. Spain 
was in difficulties in Europe and was losing 
her grip on Mexico. In turn, the growing 
sentiment of revolt in Mexico created a situa- 
tion which permitted little consideration of 
Texas. Spanish influence reached a low ebb 
in Texas after 1811, when the revolt in Mex- 
ico led by Hidalgo broke out. Though it was 
suppressed temporarily there was a state of 
smoldering rebellion until 1821 when Mexico 
finally succeeded in throwing off the Spanish 
yoke. During this period authorities of nei- 
ther Spain nor Mexico had much time _ to 
devote to the raw province between the Rio 
Grande and the Sabine. 

Two Early Nuclei of Texas Development. 

In the development of Texas history, it 
should be kept in mind that the early politi- 
cal, as well as the early church history, was 
divided between the east and the west. The 
administrations of the Governors of Texas 
did not extend into the territory of extreme 
western Texas, which was under the author- 
ity of the administration at Santa Fe. Those 
portions of Texas now included in the Trans- 
Pecos, Pecos Valley and Great Plains regions 
were identified in their early development 
with the history of New Mexico rather than 
that of Texas. 

New Problem on the East. 

In 1803, France sold Louisiana to the 

United States and Spain recognized a still 


greater menace east of the Sabine. The 
virile new republic was more feared than 
France, and several incidents, notably the 


Aaron Burr conspiracy, 1805-07, contributed 
to Spanish fear of American designs. In 1736, 
the Arroyo Hondo, east of the Sabine, had 
been temporarily fixed as the eastern bound- 
ary of Texas However, doubt as to the 
actual boundary continued and the territory 
between the Sabine and the Arroyo Hondo 
became the ‘‘Neutral Ground,’’ a lawless no- 
man’s land and home of desperate characters. 

Circumstances along the eastern boundary 
of Texas, in the United States and in Spain 
and Mexico conspired to lead venturesome 
Americans to try their fortunes west of the 
Sabine, and several expeditions were led into 
Texas for the purpose of making it independ- 
ent of Spain, alone or in conjunction with 
Mexico. 

On behalf of the expeditions of this era, it 
must be said that the spirit of adventure was 
not unmixed with the zeal of patriotic Texans 
and Mexicans for throwing off the oppressive 
Spanish yoke and establishing an independent 
democracy in Texas, alone or in conjunction 
with Mexico. The success of the young 
United States of America, together with the 
spreading doctrines of the French Revolu- 
tion, was largely responsible for the flame of 
revolt that swept Latin America from 1810 
to 1830, generally removing. Spanish sover- 
eignty. 

Magee-Gutierrez Expedition. 

The most noteworthy of these attempts to 
free Texas from Spain was the Magee-Gutier- 
rez expedition of 1812-13. Augustus Magee, 
an army officer of the United States sta- 
tioned in Louisiana, became intrigued by the 
plans of Bernardo Gutierrez, a Mexican who 
had been an adherent of Father Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla in his unsuccessful attempt 
to free Mexico in 1810-11. Magee resigned his 
commission in the United States Army and, 
with Gutierrez, had little difficulty in collect- 
ing a force of venturesome men along the 
turbulent border. Marching westward, the 
little army captured Nacogdoches, Goliad and 
San Antonio, Magee dying a mysterious death 
at GolMad, however. 

This Republican 


Army of ‘the .. North 
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marched ‘under the Green Flag, which is 
recognized by some authorities as having a 
legitimate claim to a place among the sover- 
eign flags of Texas. Admission of this claim 
would raise the customarily recognized six 
flags to seven flags. No recognition was ever 
given by any foreign government to the new 
state, yet it is a fact that during four or five 
months in the spring and summer of 1813, 
Spanish sovereignty in Texas was completely 
deposed, a formal declaration of. independ- 
ence issued and a constitution written. Capi- 
tal of the new state was at San Antonio. In 
view of the difficulties Spain was having in 
Mexico, it might have been a successful new 
nation, but dissension arose among the mem- 
bers of the expedition and the capable Gutier- 
rez was deposed from leadership. The 'Re- 
publican Army of the North finally met de- 
feat at the Battle of Medina on the Medina 
River southwest of San Antonio, Aug. 18, 
1813, in an extraordinarily bloody conflict in 
which most of the thousand or more members 
of the expedition were massacred by the roy- 
alist forces under General Arredondo. After 
the battle, Arredondo established himself at 
San Antonio and directed a slaughter of 
Texas adherents of the republican movement, 
which constitutes one of the tragic chapters 
of the chronicle of this era. 


Long’s Expeditions. 

Two expeditions aimed at making Texas 
jndependent were led into Texas by Dr. 
James Long of Natchez, Miss., in 1819 and 
1821. In the first, Long captured Nacog- 
doches and went to Galveston Island to en- 
list the aid of the pirate, Lafitte. While 
away his followers were defeated and dis- 
persed. He led his second expedition from a 
new base at Point Bolivar on Galveston Bay, 
and captured Goliad. Later his force was cap- 
tured in this town. Long was sent captive to 
Mexico, was paroled in 1822 and killed shortly 
afterward. His followers were later released. 

Though associated with some of the free- 
booter element of his day, Dr. Long was 
undoubtedly motivated by a sincere desire to 
free Texas from Spain. Mrs. James (Jane 
Herbert Wilkinson) Long worked valiantly 
for her husband’s cause. A marker erected 
by the Centennial Control Commission at her 
old home near Richmond, Texas, proclaims 
her the ‘‘pioneer of Anglo-American women 
in Texas.’’ She is sometimes referred to as 
the *Mother of Texas. 

Nolan’s Expedition. 

A prior but less significant expedition was 
that of Philip Nolan, an adventurous char- 
acter of the Texas-Louisiana border, in 1800- 
01. Nolan had been a successful trader and 
had led several expeditions over the border 
to capture wild horses. He had fallen under 
Spanish suspicion in connection with the Burr 
conspiracy. In his expedition of 1800-01, osten- 
sibly to capture wild horses, he was accom- 
panied by only eighteen or twenty men, and 
was defeated in a battle with a small force 
of Spanish troops on the Brazos, near the 
present site of Waco, losing his life in the 
conflict. His nine surviving followers were 
carried to Mexico and one of them, Ephraim 
Blackburn, was hanged in 1807 after a long- 
delayed decision which awarded death to one 
of the prisoners by lot. Only one, Peter Ellis 
Bean, is known to have regained his liberty. 

Aury and Lafitte. 

While adventurers were infesting the east- 
ern border of Texas and trying their fortunes 
in westward expeditions, the Texas coast, 
notably Galveston Island, became the harbor 
of pirates. Luis Aury, who, like Gutierrez, 
had been an adherent of Hidalgo, established 
himself at Galveston Island and did a success- 
ful privateering business in 1816, eventually 
sailing away on an expedition against Spain 
in Mexico, where he met defeat. 

*The City of New Orleans is also sometimes 
called the Mother of Texas. 
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He was succeeded by Jean Lafitte (also 
spelled Laffite and La Fitte by some histori- 
ans) who had operated his ships prior to the 
War of 1812 out of headquarters off the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Lafitte’s enterprise 
at Galveston thrived from 1817 until 1821, 
privateering against the Spanish commerce in 
the Gulf. In 1821, however, some of his men 
attacked vessels flying the flag of the United 
States and his Galveston base was closed by 
the United States Navy. : 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ANGLO. 
AMERICAN COLONIES : 

In 1821, three hundred years after the first 
visit of white man to the coast of, Texas, the 
vast wilderness between the Rio Grande and 
the Sabine was broken by only three out- 
posts of civilization—San Antonio, Goliad and 
Nacogdoches: The promising start that had 
been made by the missions had been partly 
lost during the period of stagnation between 
1793 and 1821. The population did not exceed 
7,000 white people. There had been a general 
backsliding among the Christian Indians and 
the white population itself was an unstable 
element. 

The seat of government at San Antonio was 
far removed from Mexico City, and because 
of the slow means of communication, the 
Governor of Texas was never sure that the 
regime under which he had received his com- 
mission had not been overthrown. There was 
an infiltration of Anglo-Americans across the 
eastern border but these, until the coming of 
Austin’s colony, were largely of the free- 
booter type. On the eastern border lay the 
‘‘Neutral Ground,’’ harboring adventurers 
and serving as headquarters for adventurous 
expeditions into the province. The wide ex- 
panse of Texas itself was little better than a 
“no man’s land.”’ - 

Moses Austin Visits Texas. 

At this point the destiny of Texas pivoted 
on the decision of a single man. Moses Austin 
of Missouri, native of Connecticut''who had 
been interested in lead mining in Virginia 
and Missouri, came upon hard times and de- 
cided to cast his lot with Texas. He traveled 
from his home in Missouri in 1820 to San 
Antonio to seek permission to establish a 
colony of Americans in Texas. 

At San Antonio, through the intercession 
of Baron de Bastrop, he was permitted to file 
a formal application with the viceroy of 
Mexico. He returned to Missouri overland, 
dying from hardships suffered during the trip 
soon after reaching his home, but his dying 
request was that his son, Stephen F. Austin, 
carry out his plans for establishing the Texas 
colony. Austin had received word just before 
his death that his request of the Spanish 
Government had been granted. 

Austin’s Colony. 

Stephen F. Austin was well qualified for 
the adventure. A native of Virginia, he had 
received a college education and had joined 
his father in the frontier territory of Mis- 
souri. At the time of his father’s death he 
was in New Orleans studying law. Stephen F. 
Austin traveled to San Antonio over the 
upper road and came to an agreement with 
Governor Martinez relative to the establish- 
ment of the colony. This was in August, 
1821, and Austin was in his twenty-eighth 
year. On his return trip to the United States 
he made a detour through the territory lying 
between the Colorado and Brazos below the 
San Antonio Road and chose this area as the 
site of his colony. 

He had been given permission to settle 300 
families and the terms were that ‘‘each head 
of a family and each single man would be 
granted 640 acres with 320 additional acres 
allowed for a wife and 160 acres for each 
child and 80 acres for each slave.’’ Austin 
was to receive 12%c an acre from each set- 
tler, with which he was to attend to the 
perfecting titles and 
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advertising the enterprise in the United 
States. First settlements were made late in 
1821 at Columbus on the Colorado and Wash- 
ington-on-the-Brazos. 

In the meantime, the separation of Mexico 
from Spain deprived the project of legal 
status and Austin made a hurried trip to 
Mexico City to close a deal with the new 
central government. There he found little but 
confusion. Besides the struggle between the 
adherents of republican and monarchal forms 
of government he found the National Con- 
gress deadlocked over establishment of a 
general colonization policy. It was soon after 
this act was passed, in January, 1823, that 
he was able to come to a new agreement 
which confirmed his grant. 


Empresario System. 

Under the new law the government con- 
tracted with empresarios or agents for the 
introduction of families. Under the law the 
empresario could obtain grants on contracts 
for introducing no fewer than 200 families of 
colonists. He was given wide authority over 
his colonists in the matters of establishing 
commercial centers, maintenance of militia 
and administering justice. It was this em- 
presario system under which the colonization 
of Texas made extraordinary strides during 
the next decade. 

Austin’s colony grew rapidly and San Felipe 
de Austin (in present Austin County) was 
laid out on the Brazos as the seat of govern- 
ment in the colony. 


First 300 Families. 

Austin’s first grant was for 300 families. 
This quota—known as ‘‘the First Three Hun- 
dred,’’ and having a place in Texas history 
somewhat similar to that of the Jamestown 
and Plymouth settlers in United States his- 
tory, was soon filled and Austin was given 
new grants, and the bounds of his colony 
extended. More than 1,000 land titles were 
issued to Austin in the next decade and 
population of his colony grew to upward of 
5,000. Among these first families were many 
who were later prominent in Texas history, 
including Moses Austin’s grandsons—Guy M., 
William Joel and Moses Austin Bryan. 
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Other Colonies. 

Austin was the most successful of the em- 
presarios, but there were a number of others 
that were fairly successful. Green De Witt, 
also of Missouri, obtained a grant and intro- 
duced several hundred families west of the 
Colorado, founding the town of Gonzales in 
1825. Another empresario was Hayden Ed- 
wards who received a grant for settling 800 
families around Nacogdoches. Other Ameri- 
can empresarios were Benjamin Milam, Gen. 
James Wilkinson, Sterling Clack Robertson, 
Joseph Vehlin, Robert Leftwich, David Burnet 
and the firms of McMullen and McGloin and 
Power and Hewitson. There were also several 
Mexican empresarios, notably Martin de Leon 
who settled a number of families on the 


Guadalupe, founding Guadalupe-Victoria, the - 


present Victoria. Lorenzo de Zavala was an- 
other Mexican empresario who was to play 
an important part in the later history of 
Texas. 

Although none of these enterprises was as 
successful as that of the astute and indus- 
trious Austin, there was rapid growth of 
population and by 18386 Texas had probably 
35,000 to 50,000 colonists. 


THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 

The swift course of events between 1821 
and 1836 which brought, first, a flood of 
Anglo-American immigration pouring into 
Texas with approval of Mexican authorities, 
and then precipitated revolt which threw off 
Mexican sovereignty, has raised an issue 
among: historians, and the good faith of the 
American colonists in Texas has not. always 
been permitted to go without question. 

The Texas Revolution came, in the light 


of usual historical development, rather nat- 
urally and logically. The Texas of that day 
was a land of indefinite boundaries on the 
border line between Latin and Anglo-America. 
Mexico itself had only recently thrown off its 
Spanish yoke, and, in its new-found inde- 
pendence, entered a period of confusion with 
few parallels. Mexican history of the 1821-36 
period was a series of revolutions which 
made consistent policy in any matter impos- 
sible. The matter of a colonial policy in 
Texas was a political issue among the war- 
ee Gaal at the Mexican seat of govern- 
ment. . 

Furthermore, Texas was geographically iso- 
lated from the center of Mexican commercial 
and political control. Mexico City was 800. 
miles distant from San Antonio and a vast 
wilderness lay between the latter and the 
nearest Mexican cities of importance. On the 
other hand, it was easy to direct Texas com- 
merce toward the nearby and friendly United 
States, either overland or through the con- 
venient port of New Orleans. A wise colonial 
policy on the part of Mexico might have 
overcome these difficulties; certainly it would 
have long postponed the crisis that arose 
after a brief interval of colonization. 


Inconsistent Mexican Policy. 


There is sufficient material in the record 
to show that most of the early colonists came 
to Texas in good faith and were willing to 
become permanently citizens of the Republic 
of Mexico. Certainly Stephen F. Austin did 
everything possible to maintain the status 
under which he had contracted to bring set- 
tlers to Texas. Most of his colonists seem to 
have been with him in sentiment, at least in 
the earlier stages of the growing controversy 
when wise statesmanship at Mexico City 
might have changed permanently the course 
of historical development in the region be- 
tween the Sabine and Rio Grande. 

However, it must be said that there were 
those Americans who came to Texas looking 
backward. Possibly there was no actual con- 
spiracy to wrest Texas from Mexico, but 
there were some who were not adverse to 
adding oil to any flame of discontent. The 
Mexican National Government unwisely did 
much to fan the flame. 


Fredonian Rebellion. 

Unfortunately, several incidents arose to 
heighten suspicions at Mexico City. As early 
as the latter part of 1826, trouble developed 
between American and Mexican settlers at 
Nacogdoches. Hayden Edwards had _ been 
given a grant at Nacogdoches, where Gil 
Ybarbo and his followers had lived for several 
decades. A conflict arose and Mexican author- 
ities at San Antonio decided in favor of the 
Mexican settlers. Edwards organized the 
Republic of Fredonia and declared Texas 
independent of Mexico. Though Edwards was 
quickly driven out, his action was cause of 
disquiet at Mexico City. 

As a result of this and other developments, 
the liberal colonization policy was reversed. 
In 1829 a decree was issued freeing slaves, 
which brought protest from American set- 
tlers in Texas who were largely cotton grow- 
ers from the slave states of the South. This 
difficulty was settled by revocation of the 
proclamation. It was followed immediately, 
however, by even more definite measures to: 
stop American immigration into Texas. 


Provisions of Law of 1830. 

In April, 1830, the Mexican Congress en- 
acted a law forbidding further settlement of 
Americans in Texas excepting in two colo- 
nies, providing for establishment of Mexican 
convict colonies in Texas, and levying duties 
on all foreign imports and establishing cus- 
toms houses. By this legislation it was hoped 
to lessen the growth of American population, 
accelerate that of Mexican population and 
break up the growing commerce with the 
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United States, forcing commercial relations 
with Mexico. 

It was this act that brought the first storm 
of protest and added to the several under- 
lying causes of the Texas Revolution. Nei- 
ther the National Constitution of 1824 nor the 
Constitution of the State of Coahuila-Texas 
of 1827 granted certain rights accepted as 
inalienable by the Anglo-Americans, notably 
trial by jury and the right of bail. Further- 
more, a state religion was not to their liking 
and particularly obnoxious was the_ require- 
ment that settlers in the colonies be Cath- 
olics. Most of the American settlers were 
Protestants, and they did not comply with 
the regulation in good faith or evaded it 


entirely. 
Clash at Anahuac. 

A former American who had become a 
Mexican army officer, Col. John D. Bradburn, 
in command of the customs house at Ana- 
huac, aroused the resentment of surrounding 
colonists by interfering with their plans for 
obtaining legal titles to land that they had 
acquired as squatters. Further, he arrested, 
apparently without good cause, several col- 
onists, including William Barret Travis. A 
small force of Americans gathered and 
attacked the town July 138, 1832. Bradburn 
promised to release the prisoners and the 
attacking force retired momentarily. 

Turtle Bayou Resolutions. 

Bradburn failed to release the prisoners, 
but the attackers decided to await reinforce- 
ments. In the meantime, in their camp on 
Turtle Bayou, they passed resolutions declar- 
ing their attempt not a revolt against Mexico, 
but an expedition on behalf of Gen. Lopez 
de Santa Anna, who was leading a revolution 
against President Bustamente. Santa Anna 
was then posing as a liberal in opposition to 
the dictatorial methods of Bustamente. Be- 
fore the attack on Anahuac could be resumed, 
Colonel Piedras arrived with a force from 
Nacogdoches and released the prisoners. 

Battle of Velasco. 

Although only a few shots were fired at 
Anahuac, the conflict had caused the first 
actual engagement of the growing Texas- 
Mexican controversy. A detachment bringing 
two cannon from Brazoria to camp at Turtle 
Bayou, via the Brazos, was refused passage 
by the Mexican commander at Velasco at the 
mouth of the Brazos. After a battle, June 26, 
the Texans were victorious, capturing Col. 
Domingo Ugartechea and his command. 

Following this conflict, Texans took ap- 
preciable part in the revolt of Santa Anna 
against Bustamente. Government garrisons at 
Nacogdoches, San Antonio and other points 
were forced out or made to switch allegiance. 

First San Felipe Convention. 

The coming of Santa Anna into prominence 
as a liberal and friend of the people led the 
Texas colonists to ask for reforms. A conven- 
tion was held at San Felipe de Austin Oct. 1, 
1832, at which Stephen F. Austin was elected 
chairman and a memorial addressed to both 
federal and state governments was adopted 
asking repeal of the law passed by the Mexi- 
ean Congress in 1830, asking settlement of 
-eertain—tand-tities in East Texas, seeking the 
right to use the English language in public 
business, the privilege of organizing a militia, 
separation of Texas from the State of Coa- 
huila and certain other things. 

Second San Felipe Convention. 

Nothing came of the first convention at 
San Felipe other than the further arousing of 
distrust on the part of the Mexicans, who 
were unfamiliar with Anglo-American ideas 
of peaceful assembly. When Santa Anna be- 
came President early in 1833 another conven- 
tion was called, meeting at San Felipe de 
Austin April 1, 1833. This convention adopted 
resolutions similar to those of the first as- 
sembly and, in addition, drew up a proposed 
State Constitution, the Constitution being 





drafted by a committee headed by Sam Hous- 
ton. Stephen F. Austin headed a commission 
elected to carry the new Constitution and 
petition for reforms to Mexico City for ap- 
proval. 

Austin Imprisoned. 

Austin proceeded to Mexico City and after 
several months of delay, received certain 
promises from Santa Anna and started home- 
ward. But prior to extracting the promises 
from Santa Anna, he had in a fit of impa- 
tience indiscreetly addressed a letter to Texas 
friends advising them to go ahead with or- 
ganization of separate statehood, though 
authorization was still lacking. The letter’ 
fell into the hands of Mexican officials and 
Austin was thrown into prison. After fifteen 
months of imprisonment he was released in 
1835 and returned to Texas. 

Austin had been genuinely friendly toward 
Mexico; he had refused to assist in the Fre- 
donian rebellion and lent his influence against 
its success; he had been conservative during 
the difficulties of 1832 and seemed sincerely 
desirous of effecting a settlement that would 
establish Texas as a permanent member of 
the Mexican federation of states. He had 
done so despite pressure exerted upon him 
by some of his fellow colonists to join the 
faction favoring revolution. By their action 
the Mexicans lost the confidence ofthe man 
Who was their best friend and the most in- 
fluential of the colonial leaders. 

Military Rule. 

When, early in 1835, Santa Anna sent a 
company of soldiers to Anahuac to assist in 
the collection of duties, a force of colonists 
under William B. Travis marched on the 
town and forced the Mexicans to surrender 
their arms and leave for San Antonio. As a 
result, General Cos, brother-in-law of Santa 
Anna and commander of northern Mexico, 
ordered the arrest of Travis and _ several 
others. Alarmed at the _ situation, several 
leading colonists endeavored to effect a peace- 
ful adjustment, but Cos refused to accept 
explanations until Travis and other Texans 
were under arrest. It was at this juncture 
that Austin returned from Mexico and an- 
nounced that he had become convinced that 
war was Texas’ only recourse. 

Affairs in Texas had led Santa Anna to 
the decision to station a military force in 
the state. Gen. Martin Perfect de Cos, his 
brother-in-law, had been placed in charge of 
the northern states, and Col. Domingo de 
Ugartechea was stationed in San Antonio in 
charge of the military forces in the State of 
Coahuila-Texas. 

Battle at Gonzales. 

While there had been several prior armed 
conflicts, what may be properly considered 
the first battle of the Texas Revolution was 
that at Gonzales Oct. 2, 1835. Colonel Ugar- 
techea sent a company to Gonzales to take 
possession of a cannon, but the Mexicans 
were attacked by the Texans and defeated. 
The news of this battle spread and volun- 
teers poured into Gonzales. It was in this 
battle that the Texans used the famous flag 
bearing the words, ‘‘Come and Take It,’’ re- 
ferring to the cannon which the Mexicans had 
demanded. 

It was decided to march on San Antonio 
and, on Oct. 11, Austin was elected comman- 
der in chief. In the meantime, on Oct. 9, a 
small band of volunteers had surprised the 
Mexican garrison at Goliad and captured a 
store of military supplies. 

A detachment of Austin’s army had a light 
engagement with Mexican cavalry at Mission 
Concepcion Oct. 28, and on Nov. 26 the so- 
called ‘‘grass fight’’ occurred south of San 
Antonio. This skirmish was occasioned by the 
rumor that an approaching burro train car- 
ried silver for the pay of the Mexican garri- 
son at San Antonio, but when captured the 
burros’ burden proved to be hay destined 
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for consumption by Ugartechea’s cavalry 
horses. 
"Provisional Government. 

Th, the’ meantime a gathering of representa- 
tive ‘colonials was held at San Felipe begin- 
ning Nov. 3, 1835, a provisional government 
set. up, and Austin, Branch T. Archer and 
William H. Wharton were selected to go to 
Washington and ask for the assistance of the 
United States. This withdrew Austin from 
command of the army which was besieging 
San Antonio and Gen. Edward Burleson was 
placed in command there by an election. 
Henry Smith was elected provisional Gov- 
‘ernor of Texas and a council was organized. 
While Burleson had been chosen to lead the 
army at San Antonio, Gen. Sam Houston was 
named by the gathering at San Felipe as 
Commander in Chief to succeed Austin. 
= At the consultation at San Felipe a warm 
debate had been followed by a vote not to 
declare Texas independent of Mexico but to 
declare for the Constitution of 1824, which 
Santa Anna had set aside, and to reserve for 
Texas the right of governing itself until 
assured constitutional government by Mexico. 


Capture of San Antonio. 

At San Antonio the siege dragged and 
preparations were being made to abandon it 
when Col. Ben Milam asked for volunteers to 
attack the fort, organized about 300 men and, 
after fighting from Dec. 5 to Dec. 9, 1835, 
forced General Cos, who had arrived from 
Mexico and taken command, to surrender, 
with the agreement that he was to return 
with his entire force to Mexico. Milam was 
one of the two Texans killed during the 


battle. 
Battle of the Alamo. 

The garrison at San Antonio dwindled after 
the retirement of Cos, despite the fact that it 
was known that Santa Anna was marching 
on San Antonio with the pick of the Mexican 
Army. Santa Anna arrived there Feb. 23. The 
town was defended by about 155 men under 
the command of Col. William B. Travis. 
Travis. *appealed for aid, but the provisional 
government was at odds with itself, the 
council being arrayed against the Governor. 
In fact, little provision had been made for 
meeting the oncoming enemy. About thirty 
men from Gonzales under the command of 
Capt. Albert Martin broke through Santa 
Anna’s lines March 1, raising the force which 
had been centered at the Alamo to approxi- 
mately 187. It was this little band that held 
the Alamo against overwhelming odds for 
five more days in one of the most heroic 
struggles to be found in the annals of man- 
kind. On March 6 Santa Anna stormed the 
Alamo with something like 3,000 men and the 
last of the little band of Texans died fight- 
ing. Among them were William Barret Travis, 
James Bowie, Davy Crockett and James B. 
Bonham. Lack of co-ordination among Texas 
authorities was partly responsible for the 
tragedy of the Alamo. 


*TRAVIS’ LETTER FROM THE ALAMO.—On 
Feb. 24, 1836, eleven days before the final storm- 
ing of the Alamo, Colonel Travis dispatched an 
appeal for aid which, while failing to bring sup- 
port to the little band at the Alamo because of 
slow communications, did much, nevertheless, to 
rally Texans to the cause of freedom. Seemingly, 
Travis wrote several copies and dispatched them 
by courier to different points. An original in 
Travis’ handwriting is in the State Library, State 
Capitol, Austin. This letter, among the most 
heroic of all historic documents, is printed below 
with bold-face type designating those parts of the 
letter that were underscored by Travis for em- 
phasis: 

Text of Letter. 
Commander of the Alamo— 
Bejar, Feby. 24th, 1836— 
To sot People of Texas & all Americans in the 
world— 
Fellow citizens & compatriots— 

I am besieged, by a thousand or more of the 

Mexicans under Santa Anna—I have sustained a 





Expedition Against Matamoros 

Following the defeat of Cos, there had been 
agitation for a war of independence against 
Mexico and several local assemblies declared 
Texas a free and sovereign state, notable one 
at Goliad Dec. 20, 1835. 

An ill-advised expedition against Matamoros 
was authorized by the provisional council, 
although opposed by Houston and Smith. It 
was headed by Col. J. W. Fannin, Col. Fran- 
cis W. Johnson and Dr. James Grant. While 
the main body was at Goliad a detachment of 
about fifty under Johnson at San Patricio 
was surprised by Colonel Urrea, advancing 
from Matamoros, Feb. 27, 1836, and all except 
Johnson and a few companions were killed or 
captured. On March 2 Grant and a force of 
about twenty were surprised while rounding 
up horses for Fannin’s cavalry on the Nueces 
near Agua Dulce and all but a few were 
killed or captured. , 

These things were taking place while the 
Alamo was under siege and while civil and 
military authorities of the state bickered 
among themselves. : 

Fannin remained at Goliad during the siege 
of the Alamo. Receiving appeals for assist- 
ance from Travis, he had once started for 
San Antonio, but turned back on receiving 
word that that place had been completely 
surrounded by the Mexican Army. 

Defeat of Ward and King 

A detachment of about 150 men was sent by 
Colonel Fannin to the aid of Refugio under 
command of Lt. Col. William Ward. A scout- 
ing party under. command of Capt. Amon B. 
King was surprised by the Mexicans March 
14 and all but a few were killed or captured. 
Colonel Ward defended Refugio March 14 and 
withdrew toward Victoria under cover of 
night. Subsequently, some of these escaped 
but others were killed or captured and sent 
to Goliad where they were slain in a general 
massacre March 27, among these latter being 
Colonel Ward. Those of Captain King’s scout- 
ing party, including King, who surrendered, 
were slaughtered by order of Urrea near 
Refugio March 16. 

Battle of Coleto and Goliad Massacre 

After the fall of the Alamo Fannin was 
ordered to retreat, but delayed because he 
had dispatched a detachment to Refugio to 
protect the citizens against a Mexican force 
threatening that place. On March 19 he began 
his retreat, but a heavy force under Urrea 
surrounded him on Coleto Creek and a battle 
was fought during the afternoon. Finding 
his 300 men greatly outnumbered by the Mex- 
icans, he surrendered the following morning. 
They were returned to Goliad and on March 
27 were marched out of camp and, under 
Santa Anna’s orders, slaughtered. 

Declaration of Independence 

While these things were taking place at 
San Antonio and Goliad, confusion reigned in 
governmental circles. When it became appar- 
ent that the provisional government had failed, 


continual Bombardment & cannonade for 24 hours 
& have not lost a man—The enemy has demanded 
a surrender at discretion, otherwise, the garrison 
are to be put to the sword, if the fort is taken— 
I have answered the demand with a cannon shot, 
& our flag still waves proudly from the walls— 
| shall never surrender or retreat. Then, I call 
on you in the name of Liberty, of patriotism & 
everything dear to the American character, to 
come to our aid, with all despatch—-The enemy 
is receiving reinforcements daily & will no doubt 
increase to three or four thousand in four or five 
days. If this call is neglected, I am determined to 
sustain myself as long as possible & die like a 
soldier who never forgets what is due to his own 
honor & that of his county—Victory or Death. 
WILLIAM BARRET TRAVIS, 
Lt. Colf comer 

P.S. The Lord is on our side—When the eneniy 
appeared in sight we had not three bushels of 
corn—We have since found in deserted houses 
80 or 90 bushels and got into the walls 20 or 30 
head of Beeves. TRAVIS. 
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a convention was called to meet at Washing- 
_ton-on-the-Brazos March 1, 1836. Here on 
March 2 it declared Texas independent. A 
Constitution was adopted. 

David G. Burnet was named provisional 
President and Sam Houston was again chosen 
as Commander in Chief of the Army. This 
took place’ while the battle of the Alamo was 
being fought. 

President Burnet set up his government at 
Harrisburg. Houston started for San Antonio, 
but at Gonzales, on March 13, learned of the 
fate of the defenders of the Alamo. At Gon- 
zales he had found something fewer than 400 
men; and sent orders to Fannin to retreat 
from Goliad and himself fell back beyond the 
Colorado above Columbus. It was his intention 
to make a stand here; his force was strength- 
ened by the arrival of volunteers and he spent 
several days drilling his men. Hearing of the 
loss of Fannin’s force, however, he retreated 
across the Brazos at San Felipe and marched 
to Hempstead, where he spent several days 
in camp. 

Flight of Colonists 

The center of Texas colonial population lay 
in the territory between Lower Colorado and 
Lower Brazos. The successive tragedies at 
San Antonio, San Patricio, Agua Dulce, Goli- 
ad, Refugio and Victoria, and the retreat of 
the Texas Army across the Brazos created 
panic. The flight of the colonists from the 
path of the oncoming Mexican Army came to 
be known as the ‘‘Runaway Scrape.” It cre- 
ated confusion in military as well as civil 
population because Houston had _ difficulty 
holding in ranks men whose families had 
been left behind west of the Brazos. 

Santa Anna Marches Eastward 

After the victories at San Antonio, Coleto 
and nearby towns, Santa Anna apparently 
assumed that the war was over and spread 
out his army fan-shaped to sweep the coun- 
try. With the main army he drove eastward 
toward the seat of civil government at Har- 
risburg, forcing President Burnet to take 
refuge with government headquarters on 
Galveston Island. 

Santa Anna’s rapid march eastward left 
Houston in his rear and the Texas com- 
mander followed. Finding Harrisburg desert- 
ed, Santa Anna moved on to the junction of 
San Jacinto River and Buffalo Bayou. Between 
April 14 and April 18, 1836. Houston’s army 
covered the distance between Hempstead and 
Harrisburg, which was found deserted. On 
April 20, the Texans took up a position oppo- 
site Santa Anna in his camp at the confluence 
of the San Jacinto and Buffalo Bayou. 

Battle of San Jacinto 

The arrival of General Cos with 400 Mexi- 
cans on the following day increased Santa 
Anna’s force to about 1,600. Houston had 
under his command between *700 and 800. 

The Mexican superiority in numbers caused 
Santa Anna, flushed with his victories, to be 
eareless. Seizing the opportunity, the Texans 
attacked suddenly during the afternoon of 
April 21 while the ‘‘Napoleon of the West,’’ 
as Santa Anna is reputed to have called him- 
self, took his siesta. The Texans charged to 
the strains of ‘‘Won’t You Come to the 
Bower ?’’, and with the battle cry, ‘‘Remem- 
ber the Alamo; remember Goliad.’’ The Mexi- 
can army was routed with a loss, according 
to Houston’s report, of 630 killed, 280 wound- 
ed, and 730 captured. Practically the entire 
Mexican force was killed, wounded or taken 
prisoner. The Texans sustained a loss of two 
killed and twenty-three wounded. Among the 
Mexicans captured was General Santa Anna. 

Significance of San Jacinto 

The sweeping victory assured for Texas the 
independence it had declared on March 2, and 
eventually changed the history of the entire 
western part of the United States. Had San 
Jacinto been lost Texas would not have been 
annexed to the United States ten years later, 





and there would have been no war between 

the United States and Mexico, which resulted 

in the accession by the United States of most 

of its present Rocky Mountain and Pacific 

Coast area. ee 
Treaty of Velasco 

On May 14 the treaty of Velasco was ‘signed 
at Velasco, temporary capital of the Republic. 
by which the Mexicans were bound to retreat 
beyond the Rio Grande and Santa Anna was 
to be released on promise to return to Mexico 
and intercede with his government on behalf 
of Texas independence. President Burnet 
found himself unable to carry out the last part 
of the treaty, however, because of popular 
sentiment against Santa Anna, and the Mexi- 
can President was held prisoner for about six 
months before he was released. 

The Texas Navy 

The foregoing brief account of the Texas 
Revolution omits one colorful chapter, that of 
the navy. Four small vessels, the Invincible, 
the Brutus, the Independence and the Liberty 
constituted the Texas Navy during the Revo- 
lution. It harassed Mexican commerce and 
made partly ineffective the Mexicans’ attempt 
to blockade Texas ports and prevent the 
bringing in of supplies from the United States. 
The Independence was captured ‘and two 
other ships were wrecked shortly after the 
close of the Revolution. 

Because of the threat of blockade of Texas 
ports by Mexico’s navy, after the founding 
of the Texas Republic, the government of the 
republic purchased five or six vessels from 
the United States and sent them out to harass 
the Mexican coast and prey on its commerce. 
Under the command of Commodore Edwin W. 
Moore, a former officer in the United States 
Navy, the navy attacked and captured several 
coastal towns in Tabasco and Yucatan. The 
navy operated until the middle of 1848 when 
it returned to Galveston from its.:last expedi- 
tion. It had been effective in keeping open 
Texas ports, operating part of the time under 
orders and part of the time so flagrantly in 
disobedience of orders that at one time Presi- 
dent Houston threatened officially to disown 
the little fleet. While Commodore Moore some- 
times used his own judgment instead of that 
of his superiors, he usually vindicated himself 
by his daring and genius as a naval com- 
mander, and the net result of the operations 
of the Texas Navy, both during and. following 
the Revolution were of great benefit to the 
new republic. At the time of the annexation 
of Texas three or four of the vessels were in 
sufficiently good condition to be incorporated 
into the navy of the United States. 


THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 

With the dying out of enthusiasm over the 
victory at San Jacinto, Texans settled down 
to a realization that their task of establishing 
a free and independent country had only be- 
gun. The threat of renewed military offensive 
by Mexico, which had promptly repudiated 
the Treaty of Velasco, was a source of con- 
stant alarm. Mexico continued the threat of 
invasion of Texas until the end of the Re- 
public, although the new country succeeded 
in getting the recognition of the United 
States, Beligum, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land and some of the German states. 

The Indians who were held in restraint by 
the tactfulness of Houston during the Revolu- 
tion and the first two or three disordered 
years thereafter became an increasing prob- 
lem, especially as the expanding population 
of the state thrust the frontier westward, 
encroaching upon the lands of the powerful 
Comanches. The little Republic was also be- 
set by financial difficulties, being without 
resources except its vast public domain which 
was not readily convertible into cash. 

*Total number of men recruited in the army of 
the Texas Republic was about 2,000, with an 
additional 1,000 available, according to the rec- 
ords of the General Land Office of Texas. 
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Burnet’s Administration 

David G. Burnet had been named Provi- 
sional President of the Republic, which was 
set. up at Washington-on-the-Brazos in March, 
1836, Fleeing before the advancing army of 
Santa Anna, civil headquarters were removed 
to Harrisburg, then to Galveston and later to 
Velasco and finally to Columbia. The chief 
issue of Burnet’s administration after the 
Battle of San Jacinto, was the Treaty of 
Velasco and disposition of General Santa 
Anna. Many Texans wished to turn him over 
to the army for court-martial and possible 
execution. The army itself was cause for con- 
cern by civil authorities. Refusing to accept 
the cabinet’s appointment of Mirabeau B. 
Lamar as Major General it chose Gen. Felix 
Houston by election. The army had grown 
to about 2,500 because of rapid accumulation 
of volunteers following the Battle of San 
Jacinto. It governed itself in unruly fashion 
for several months but civil authorities, fear- 
ing invasion from Mexico, were afraid to do 
anything to bring about a decline in its 
strength. 
Houston Becomes President—Death of Austin 


The first national election, in September, 
1836, resulted in the overwhelming victory of 
eneral Houston over Henry Smith and Ste- 
hen F, Austin. The first Congress of the 
Republic met at Columbia in October, 1836, 
and the first popularly elected administration 
of the new Republic was inaugurated. At this 
first election the Constitution, which had 
been adopted by the convention of 1836, was 
ratified by the people. j 


Gate Bue tne Han 
Secretary of State by Houston, bu @€ man 


who had come to be known as the Father of 
Texas was in failing health, and died Dec. 
27, 1836, a short time after assuming duties 
of office. 

-—~The young Republic was rich in one thing, 
land, and the effort of Houston and his suc- 
cessors were directed toward the utilization 
of this resource in such a way that it would 
yield sufficient revenue to relieve the govern- 
ment of its pressing financial burdens. The 
General Land Office was established in 1837 
to handle the land problems, which included 
surveying the vast domain, distributing land 
bounties that had been promised those who 
had taken part in the Revolution, and the 
formulation of policies of colonization and set- 
tlement under the laws of the Congress of the 
Republic. One of the lasting results of efforts 
to induce rapid settlement was the ‘‘Home- 
stead Law’’ of the first Congress, which 
provided that a homestead could not be taken 
for debt other than debt contracted in pay- 
ment for the homestead. The homestead law 
has been handed down through changing gov- 
ernments and exists today in the Constitution 
and statutes of the state. 

Widespread frauds developed in Texas and 
the United States in connection with the 
practice of issuing land scrip. Much forged 
paper was found in circulation by the newly 
established Land Office. 


Colonization Under the Republic 


The new government attempted to continue 
the empresario system of encouraging coloni- 
zation and a number of large grants were 
made during the first Houston and later ad- 
ministrations. Henry Castro brought 600 Alsa- 
tian families to a grant west of San Antonio. 
Castroville, which he founded, with its quaint 
architecture remains one of the outstanding 
landmarks of Texas today. Another impor- 
tant colonization venture was that of W. S. 
Peters for the settlement of families in the 
vicinity around present Dallas. 

Another enterprise was that of Fisher and 
Miller, in the Colorado and Llano Valleys. 
It was for this grant that the caravan of 
Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels was headed 
when it decided to stop at the great springs 

, at present New Braunfels. It was during the 


last days of the Republic and early statehood 
that most of the German settlements were 
made in South Central Texas. 

As the result of the policies of the Repub- 
lic, immigration from the United States in- 
creased and the population of 35,000 to 50,000 
in 1836 increased to 125,000 or 150,000 by the 
time of annexation in 1845. 


Lamar’s Administration 


The second national election, Sept. 3, 1838, 
resulted in the election of Mirabeau B. Lamar 
who had served as Vice-President under 
Houston. The administration of Lamar was 
distinguished for two policies—his interest 
in education and his belief in an aggressive 
military policy against Indians and Mexico. 

In the matter of public education, Lamar 
played an important and constructive role in 
early Texas history. Largely because of his 
influence Congress passed an act in 1839 pro- 
viding three leagues of land for each county’s © 
school fund in addition to a grant of fifty 
leagues for two universities for the Republic. 
Subsequently, an additional league for each 
county’s school fund was granted. While this 
action did not materialize in any early bene- 
fit, because of the cheapness of land, it did 
set a precedent and paved the way for later 
educational policies. Lamar’s phrase, con- 
tained in his first message to Congress in 
1838, ‘‘the cultivated mind is the guardian 
genius of democracy,’’ has become the slogan 
of Texas advocates of public education. Lamar 
has come to be known as the Father of Edu- 
cation in Texas. 

Lamar supported the Texas Navy in its 
harassment of the Mexican coast and its 
alliance with rebels in Yucatan. In 1841 he 
set about the establishment of jurisdiction 
over New Mexico by sending out an expedi- 
tion under Gen. Hugh McLeod. The results 
of the Santa Fe Expedition were disastrous, 
the expedition encountering many difficulties 
on the way to New Mexico only to be cap- 
tured after it arrived at its objective. The 
survivors of the expedition were marched to 
Mexico City for trial, and eventually were 
released only through friendly intervention 
on the part of the United States. The prin- 
cipal result of the expedition was the arous- 
ing of antagonism in Mexico City. Another 
unfortunate venture of President Lamar was 
his attack on the Cherokee Indians. His ac- 
tion resulted in the Cherokee War and the 
killing of Chief Bowles, one of the regretta- 
ble chapters of Texas history. 


Cherokees in East Texas 


At the beginning of this article is a_ brief 
account of the aborigine Indians of Texas, 
and also mention of the tribes that migrated 
from the east across the border of Texas 
before the advance of white man’s civiliza- 
tion from the Atlantic seaboard. 

First among the immigrant tribes probably 
were the Cherokees, a tribe of far greater 
intelligence than the average North American 
Indian. Just when they entered Texas from 
Arkansas and Northern Louisiana, where they 
had been thrust from their homes east of the 
Mississippi, is questionable, but it is a matter 
of record that their Chief Fields was in 
Mexico City in 1822, endeavoring to obtain 
title to the lands on which his people had 
settled in East Texas. 

The Cherokees were given certain squat- 
ters’ rights by the Spanish authorities finally, 
but they wisely continued to seek a written 
treaty. With the revolt of the Texans against 
Mexican authority, the Cherokees arrived at 
an agreement with a committee representing 
the temporary Texas government and having 
Sam Houston as one of its members. By this 
agreement the Cherokees were to receive the 
land lying ‘‘north of the San Antonio Road 
and the Neches, and west of the Angelina 
and Sabine Rivers.’’ This was late in 1835. 
After Texas had established its independence 
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of Mexico the Senate of the new Republic 
refused to ratify the treaty made by Houston 


and others. 
Cherokee War 

This action of the Texas Senate aroused the 
anger of the Cherokees and there was fric- 
tion between them and the neighboring white 
population. Finally, in 1839. three companies 
of white settlers invaded the Cherokee 
grounds and drove them out, the tribe mi- 
grating northward across the Red River. It 
was in this conflict known as the Cherokee 
War, that the courageous old Chief Bowles 
(or Bowl) was wounded and shot to death. 
This attack was made during the administra- 
tion of President Lamar, who had little 
patience with the red man. Sam Houston, who 
had once lived with the Cherokees in Ar- 
kansas, bitterly denounced the repudiation of 
the treaty with the Cherokees and their ex- 
pulsion from Texas. 


Alabamas and Coushattas 

The Alabamas and Coushattas were among 
the other tribes that migrated to Texas at an 
early date from their homeland across the 
Mississippi. Although never large in umber, 
they are notable for being the only tribes 
that have continued to exist within the con- 
fines of Texas. A remnant of these tribes, 
scattered along the Neches in 1854, attracted 
the attention of Sam Houston, who was influ- 
ential in having two’ square miles of land, 
or 1,280 acres, given them for a reservation. 
Here in the midst of the Big Thicket the 
Indians dwelt with little notice from the 
white people about them until about 1927, 
when their destitute condition was called to 
the attention of governmental authorities by 
the residents of Polk County, in which the 
reservation is situated. 

A federal appropriation was made and 3,000 
acres of land bought, raising the reservation 
to 4,280 acres. The Texas State Board of 
Control was authorized to allot to the Indians 
certain household equipment and as a result 
of these acts the living conditions of the 
Indians were greatly improved. The little 
band of Alabamas and Coushattas, still speak- 
ing the native tongue and retaining many 
tribal customs (although largely Christian- 
ized during the last fifty years), lives today 
on its reservation in the eastern part of Polk 
County. Total Indian population of this com- 
munity is between 300 and 400, about 80 
per cent of whom are Alabamas, 20 per cent 
Coushattas. 

Other Immigrant Tribes 

Remnants of other eastern tribles migrated 
to Texas in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries, 
notably the Seminoles, Kickapoos and Dela- 
wares. The two last-mentioned tribes settled 
largely in Eastern Texas among the Chero- 
kees and were expelled with the Cherokees 
in 1839. Part of the Seminoles came in with 
the Cherokees, but a later migration entered 
the state from Florida. Part of the Seminoles 
drifted westward to the vicinity of Kinney 
County and a small reservation was main- 
tained for them for a number of years near 
Fort Clark at Brackettville, this being aban- 
doned only in recent years. Most of these 
Seminoles eventually drifted across the Rio 
Grande. A few Seminoles still dwell in the 
vicinity of Brackettville. 

By the time of the Lamar administration, 
1839-41, the Caddoes, once the most powerful 
and most highly civilized Indian stock in 
Texas, had practically disappeared. Warfare 
and pestilence thinned the ranks of these 
Indians rapidly after their contact with the 
French and Spanish. Some of them joined the 
Cherokees during the migration of the latter 
to Texas and later drifted northward into 
Indian Territory. Only the Indians of the 
western and southwestern parts of the state 
remained to oppose the oncoming tide of 
white man’s civilization. 


The Karankawas had been thinned to the 
point of extinction and driven southward and 
the Lipan Apaches had retreated westward, 
many of them crossing the Rio Grande. There 
continued to be forays from across the Rio 
Grande for a number of years, but the line of 
conflict lay primarily between the frontiers- 
man and the Indians of the northwestern 
plains. 

Hostile Comanches ® 

The Comanches were giving much trouble 
in the vicinity of San Antonio and a council 
between leaders of the tribe and the whites 
was agreed upon, the assembly taking place 
at San Antonio. To this meeting, which was 
held March 19, 1840, the Indians were to have 
brought their white prisoners for exchange 
and settlement, but when they appeared with 
only one prisoner the whites determined to 
hold the thirty or forty assembled warriors 
as hostages. A fight ensued in which the 
Indians were killed with one or two excep- 
tions. This was known as the Council House 


Fight. 
Linnville Raid of 1840 

The Council House Fight only intensified 
the feeling among the Comanches and in 
August of 1840 they made what was probably 
the greatest single raid ever conducted by 
Indians in the Southwest. Appearing Aug. 3, 
the band of 1,000 or more Indians swept 
down the valley of the Guadalupe, killing a 
large number of persons in the vicinity of 
Cuero and Victoria and sacking the town of 
Linnville, while residents of the town took 
refuge in boats on the bay. After several days 
of raiding and with 1,500 or more stolen 
horses and much merchandise taken at Linn- 
ville, the Indians started their retreat, but 
were overtaken and decisively defeated in the 
Battle of Plum Creek, Aug. 12, near Lock- 
hart, the volunteer army of Americans being 
led by Gen. Felix Houston, Col. Edward 
Burleson, Capt. Matthew Caldwell and others. 

After the Battle of Plum Creek and with 
the growing population of Texas, rapid prog- 
ress was made in pushing the frontier west- 
ward, despite frequent Indian raids. 

Houston’s Second Term 

Sam Houston was elected again to the 
presidency in September, 1841, after a bitter 
campaign in which Vice-President Burnet 
opposed him. Houston immediately restored 
the policy of friendly relationships with the 
Indians. However, the conciliatory policy 
toward Mexico, pursued in his first adminis- 
tration, was not possible because the Santa 
Fe expedition and the activities of the Texas 
Navy during Lamar’s administration had 
spurred the Mexican Government to aggres- 
sive action. In March, 1842, a Mexican expe- 
ditionary force suddenly appeared and took 
possession of San Antonio, Victoria, Goliad, 
Refugio and some other places. There was 
feverish activity to organize a force to attack 
the Mexicans, but before it could be assem- 
bled the Mexican army retired across the Rio 
Grande. In September the Mexicans struck 
again with a force of 1,500 soldiers under 
Gen. Adrian Woll, recapturing San Antonio. 
They retreated toward the Rio Grande a 
few days later. A detachment of Woll’s army 
was defeated by a small company of Texans 
on the Salado. However, a company of fifty- 
five from LaGrange under command of Capt. 
Nicholas Mosby Dawson, while endeavoring 
to join the Texas forces at San Antonio, was 
surrounded, and thirty-three were slain, in- 
cluding Captain Dawson. Most of the remain- 
ing men who surrendered were either slain 
or died in captivity in Mexico. Public senti- 
ment in Texas was raised to fever heat and 
punitive measures were decided upon. 

Mier Expedition 

Under Gen. Alexander Somervell a_ force 
marched to the Rio Grande, where the larger 
part of the expedition turned back under 
orders. About 300 of the men, however, or- 
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ganized: an independent expedition under Col. 
W., S.:.Fisher, crossed. the Rio Grande and 
attacked Mier, a place of considerable size 
and strategic importance. After a bitter fight 
they surrendered to,a: much larger force and 
were started as prisoners of war toward 
Mexico City. At Salado they escaped, were re- 
captured later and every tenth man was 
executed as the result of the famous drawing 
of,the black beans. Capt. Ewen Cameron 
was also executed. for having headed the 
break for. liberty. The others were marched 
to Mexico City and -imprisoned in the Castle 
of Perote. Thirty-five of them were eventually 
released, .. 
The Archive War 


The Mexican invasions resulted in one of 
the comic opera incidents of Texas history— 
one which might have had tragic results. 
In 1839, following a careful investigation by 
a government commission, the site of Austin 
on the Colorado had been selected for the 
capital and a city established there despite 
its frontier position. When the first Mexican 
invasion of 1842 took place the seat of govern- 
ment was moved back to Houston by Presi- 
dent Houston. 

Fearing that Houston would be partial to 
the city which bore his name, citizens of 
Austin seized state papers and held them. In 
December, 1842, Houston sent a small com- 
pany to seize the archives, but this force was 
driven from the city after partially loading 
their wagons, pursued and foreed to return. 

A few shots were fired during the encoun- 
ter. Houston had ordered the archives sent 
to Washington-on-the-Brazos and the seat of 
government was maintained there briefly, but 
returned to Austin under President Anson 
Jones in 1844. 


Regulators and Moderators 

A serious disturbance broke out in Eastern 
Texas in 1842, resulting from charges of land 
fraud. Shelby County, which then included a 
large portion of East Texas besides the pres- 
ent Shelby County, became two armed camps 
that were known as the ‘‘Regulators’’ and the 
‘‘Moderators.’’ A vendetta prevailed for about 
two years, during which time about fifty 
men were slain and courts ceased to function. 
President Houston succeeded’ in quieting the 
disturbance in 1844, but bitterness and ill 
effects lasted for many vears. 

Snively Expedition 

Another military project during the second 
Houston administration was the Snively ex- 
pedition in the early part of 18438, which 
marched into New Mexico for the purpose of 
capturing a Mexican wagon train on the 
Santa Fe trail. The Texans were successful 
but were captured in turn a few days later 
by a United States detachment on the charge 
that they were within the bounds of the 
United States. 


Anson Jones’ Administration 

The last national election held Sept. 2, 
1844, resulted in the election of Anson Jones 
as President, over Gen. Edward Burleson. 
Although Jones had generally opposed annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, his ad- 
ministration was largely devoted to issues 
involving annexation and the winding up of 
the affairs of the little Republic. Although 
Texas had increased rapidly in population 
and had attained security in its independence, 
partly through recognition by a number of 
foreign powers, partly through the proven 
ability of its volunteer forces and partly 
through the confusion that prevailed in Mex- 
ico, its financial difficulties had steadily 
increased. 

The Republic began its existence with a 
public debt of more than $1,000,000 and saw 
this grow to nearly $8,000,000 in its ten years 
of life. Lamar’s military policy greatly in- 
creased the public debt. The paper money 
issued by the new government depreciated 


quickly and the money of fhe United States 
was more acceptable than that of Texas. 
After Texas had obtained recognition by a 


‘number of the leading world powers, no 


treaty with Mexico was ever signed, although 
several attempts were made by the Texas 
Government to reach an agreement. An armi- 
stice was signed in 1844, but this was an- 
nulled by Mexico in 1845 when annexation 
was effected. 

. Annexation. 


A majority of Texans were for annexation 
to the United States from the beginning of 
the Republic. At the first election the subject 
of annexation was submitted and the vote 
was almost’ unanimously favcrable. In the 
United States there was almost unanimous 
favorable sentiment in the South, but there 
was much opposition in antislave states. 

The race between Polk (Democrat) and 
Clay (Whig) in 1844 centered about the an- 
nexation issue, Polk favoring annexation and 
winning the race. Tyler, the incumbent, how- 
ever had the resolution for annexation intro- 
duced in Congress at the short session pre- 
ceding Polk’s inauguration and the action of 
Congress was favorable. The provision of this 
agreement which has been of greatest import 
to Texans was-ethat giving to the state the 
entire public domain of the Republic. Another 
provision which has occasioned much discus- 
sion was that providing that Texas might at 
its discretion divide itself into as many as 
five states. 

President Anson Jones called the Texas 
Congress in special session and annexation 
was given a favorable vote, following which 
a convention called by the President ratified 
annexation and wrote a State Constitution, 
which the people approved Oct. 13. Jones re- 
tired as President Feb. 19, 1846, succeeded 
by J. Pinckney Henderson, first Governor of 
Texas. On Dec. 29, 1845, the Congress of the 
United States had accepted the new State 
Constitution of Texas and this date has been 
declared by the United States Supreme Court 
as the legal date of annexation. While this 
may be considered the de jure date of an- 
nexation, the de facto date was Feb. 19, 1846 
when the Lone Star flag was lowered and the 
Stars and Stripes raised over the Capitol at 
Austin, as President Jones retired in favor 
of Governor Henderson. Texas became the 
twenty-eighth state in the Union. 


STATEHOOD PRIOR TO CIVIL WAR 


Events of Henderson’s administration cen- 
tered about the Mexican War. Mexico had 
never relinquished its claim to Texas, al- 
though internal dissension in that republic 
had prevented it from military efforts to 
resubjugate the territory north of the Rio 
Grande, other than the two invasions in 
March and September of 1842. Shortly after 
annexation of Texas, Mexico brought the 
issue to a crisis by breaking off diplomatic 
relations with the United States. 

Gen. Zachary Taylor was ordered to occupy 
the disputed area between the Rio Grande 
and the Nueces. Mexico maintained that the 
Nueces was the boundary line between Texas 
and Mexico, aside from its claim to the en- 
tire area of Texas. 

The first encounter was at Palo Alto, near 
Brownsville, May 8, and the following day 
another engagement was fought at Resaca 
de la Palma, a short distance from the scene 
of the first encounter. Thereafter Mexican 
forces withdrew from Texas soil and no more 
engagements were fought north of the Rio 
Grande. Enlistment in the United States 
Army from the new state of Texas was heavy. 
The progress of Generals Winfield Scott and 
Taylor was rapid and Mexico City fell Sept. 
14, 1847. By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, claim to Texas including the 
area below the Nueces was relinquished and 
that part of the present United States west 
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of Texas and the Louisiana Purchase and 
south ,of Oregon ,.was ceded to the. United 
Adie which, however, paid Mexico $15,000,- 


The administration of Governor Henderson 
(Feb. 19, 1846, to Dec. 21, 1847), and that of 
Gov. George T. Wood (Dec. 21, 1847, Dec. 21, 
1849), which followed, were given, aside from 
the interruption by the events of the Mexican 
War, to the organization of civil government 
in Texas. Having attained political security 
within the Union, Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor were faced with the tremendous task 
of instituting state and local government 
under the new constitution. 

The first. of Texas’ many boundary prob- 
lems was settled during the administration 
of Gov. P. Hansbrough Bell (Dec. 21, 1849- 
Noy. 23, 1853). Texas after winning its inde- 
pendence had laid claim to ali territory north 
and east of the Rio Grande, from its mouth 
on the Gulf of Mexico to its source in south- 
ern Colorado, and it claimed a vaguely de- 
fined area even north of this point. 

The difficulty was disposed of by a provi- 
sion of the Compromise of 1850 by which 
Texas accepted $10,000,000 for its claim to 
all land north and west of the present bound- 
ary lines of the Trans-Pecos region and Pan- 
handle. Since that time there have been 
minor disputes over boundary lines, but the 
Compromise of 1850 settled definitely the 
claim of Texas to half of what is today New 
Mexico, as well as certain portions of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana. The new state 
was badly in need of the money because a 
debt of more than $5,000,000 (large in that 
day) hung over it. Bell did not finish his 
second term, resigning to become congress- 
man. He was succeeded briefly by J. W. 
Henderson, Lieutenant Governor, Nov. 23, 
1853, to Dec. 21, 1853. 

Money for Public Schools. 

The administration of Elisha M. Pease 
(Dec. 21, 1853, to Dec. 21, 1857) witnessed 
the establishment of the public school per- 
manent fund, through the appropriation of 
$2,000,000 of the $10,000,000 received from the 
United States under the Compromise of 1850, 


to school purposes. This is regarded by his- | 


torians as a step that put the Pease. admin- 
istration on a par with the presidential ad- 
ministration of Lamar in fostering education 
in Texas. Among the other outstanding fea- 
tures of Pease’s administration were the 
passing of the first law granting lands to 
railroads to encourage building in Texas, the 
so-called Cart War in 1857 between Texas and 
Mexican teamsters on the freight route be- 
tween San Antonio and the Gulf ports, and 
the attainment of political importance in 
Texas of the Know-Nothing party. For his 
second term Pease ran in opposition to the 
Know-Nothing party, defeating its candidate, 
Di. G:rDickson. 

Increasing bitterness over the question of 
slavery and secession clouded the administra- 
tion of Hardin R. Runnels (Dec. 21, 1857, to 
Dec. 21, 1859). It marked also the passing of 
the only serious attempt that Texas ever 
made to settle its Indian population within 
its own bounds, the two reservations near 
Fort Belknap being abandoned. 

Runnels was defeated in the elections of 
1859 by Sam Houston. Houston and Thomas 
J. Rusk had been named the first United 
“States Senators in 1846. Houston, after re- 
election to a second term, left his seat in 
March, 1859. He had in the meantime run 
against Runnels for Governor in 1857, but 
lost. In his victory in 1859, Houston was 
aided materially by support of the Know- 
Nothing Party. This party, which opposed 
foreign immigration and had as its slogan, 
‘“‘America for the Americans,’’ gained con- 
siderable strength in the United States and 
in Texas immediately prior to the Civil War. 


Texas Secedes. 

Beginning Dec. 21, 1859, Houston served 
until March 16, 1861, when his office was de- 
clared vacant by the State Government fol- 
lowing secession and reorganization under 
the Confederacy. Houston was deposed be- 
cause he refused to take the new oath of 
allegiance to the Confederacy. Like many 
other Southerners of his day, Houston was 
a Unionist. Texas had seceded by: action of 
the secession convention Jan. 28, 1861, and 
ratification by the people Feb. 23. Houston’s 
last official service to Texas was beset by 
trouble including the several forays of the 
Mexican freebooter, Juan Cortinas, into the 
Lower Rio Grande area, where he captured 
several points, including Brownsville, before 
being driven back into Mexico by the Texas 
Rangers. ; 

When Houston was deposed, Edward Clarke, 
Who had served as Lieutenant Governor, was 
sworn in and served through the remainder 
of 1861 (March 16, 1861, to Nov. 7, 1861), 
supervising military organization of the state 
under the Confederacy. Clarke stood for re- 
election, but was defeated by a narrow mar- 
gin by Frank R. Lubbock. 

TEXAS IN THE CONFEDERACY 

Because of its isolated position Texas was 
the seene of relatively little military action 
during the Civil War. The Lubbock admin- 
istration (Nov. 7, 1861, to Nov. 5, 1863) wit- 
nessed most of Texas’ participation. An ex- 
pedition under Gen. H. Sibley early in 
1862 captured Santa Fe, N.M., and surround- 
ing territory. However, this thrust proved 
unsuccessful because of the arrival of supe- 
rior numbers of United States soldiers and 
the difficulties of operating distances from 
base of supplies. 

The most important engagements of the 
war probably were the capture and recapture 
of Galveston, the principal port of the state. 
The Texas coast was blockaded from the 
beginning of the war, and on Oct. 4, 1862, 
Galveston was captured by United States 
forces. On Jan. 1, 1863, however, the Con- 
federate forces under Gen. John B. Magruder 
recaptured Galveston, attacking simultaneous- 
ly by land and sea. The attack from the sea 
was made by two steamers, on the decks of 
Which fortifications had been erected with 
bales of cotton. Galveston remained in the 
hands of the Confederates until the end of 
the war. 

In September, 1863, Sabine Pass was at- 
tacked by gunboats of the United States 
Navy, convoying a force of 5,000 soldiers, 
whom it hoped could be landed for an inva- 
sion of Southeast Texas. A force at Sabine 
Pass under Lieut. Dick Dowling hotly re- 
sisted the federal attack and repulsed it with 
heavy losses. There was also United States 
Army activity along the Mexican border in 
the Rio Grande Valley where a _ lucrative 
business had grown up in the export of cot- 
ton which was bringing a fabulous price at 
the time because of the federal blockade of 
all Confederate ports. It was in the Lower 
Valley in May, 1865, that the last shot of the 
War Between the States was fired. 

Pendleton Murrah was elected to succeed 
Lubbock and served from Nov. 5, 1863, to 
June 17, 1865, when he fled to Mexico with 
the fall of the Confederacy. Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith, who commanded the Confederate de- 
partment including Texas, surrendered May 
30, following Lee’s surrender April 9. After 
the departure of Governor Murrah for Mex- 
ico, *Lieut. Gov. Fletcher S. Stockdale became 
Governor, but Gen. Gordon Granger of the 
United States Army had been placed in com- 
mand of Texas, and A. J. Hamilton was ap- 

*There is a question as to whether Stockdale 
actually became Governor before General Granger 
assumed command. Some historians think that he 
should not be included among those who served 
in this office. 
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pointed Governor by President Andrew John- 


son. 
\ ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 

Reconstruction brought the darkest hours 
of Texas history except, possibly, the brief 
space of the Revolutionary era between the 
fall of the Alamo and the Battle of San Ja- 
cinto. Outright military rule lasted only a 
short time, but even after constitutional 
government was set up under the new regime, 
the institution of the ‘‘ironclad oath’’ barred 
from participation in elections practically the 
entire body of citizenry who had controlled 
state policies prior to and during the Civil 
War. The state was flooded with fortune 
seekers and adventurers from the North who 
came to be known as Carpetbaggers because, 
it was said, they came with all their posses- 
sions in a single carpetbag. From their domi- 
nance of political affairs during Reconstruc- 
tion it came to be known as the era of 
Carpetbag rule. A noteworthy event of that 
disorderly time was the Fobadct of the State 
Treasury, June 11, 1865, by a band of about 
forty outlaws. They obtained approximately 
$17,000 before being driven off by a hastily 
organized company of Austin citizens. There 
was about $100,000 in gold and silver in the 
Treasury at the time. 

Governor Hamilton served from June 17, 
1865, to Aug. 9, 1866. A Reconstruction con- 
vention, to which Unionist citizens selected 
delegates, met in Austin Feb. 10, 1866, and 
declared acts of the secession convention 
void. A Constitution was adopted harmoniz- 
ing with the Federal Constitution and an 
election ordered in July, at which J. W. 
Throckmorton was elected Governor. 

Pease Administration. 

Governor Throckmorton served from Aug. 
9, 1866, to Aug. 8, 1867. After much conflict 
in the United States Congress, however, 
Texas, with the remainder of the South, was 
placed under military rule. Gen. Philip H. 
Sheridan was put in command of the dis- 
trict, including Texas. Throckmorton and 
Sheridan could not agree on policy and the 
Governor was removed. Elisha M. Pease, who 
had served as Governor from 1854 to 1857, 
inclusive, was appointed Governor. Pease 
served from Aug. 8, 1867, until Sept. 30, 1869, 
a period of great confusion. A constitutional 
convention was convened in Austin June 1, 
1868, but after much bitter wrangling re- 
cessed, meeting again in December and in 
February, 1869. The convention, which had 
consisted only of ‘‘radical’’ or extreme Union- 
ist citizens, and had been constantly under 
military domination, did not finish its work. 
The document was finished by the Secretary 
of State under military orders and adopted 
by popular ballot (of those then having the 
privilege) on Nov. 30, 1869. Governor Pease, 
a Unionist but stanch Texas patriot, had be- 
come discouraged and resigned Sept. 30. For 
several months there was an interregnum 
without a head of the Texas civil govern- 
ment. In the November election, at which the 
Constitution was ratified, Edmund J. Davis 
was elected Governor. 

The campaign of 1869 was attended by 
much bitterness in politics. The Union 
Leagues had sprung up in Texas during the 
two preceding years, dominated by ‘‘radical’’ 
whites, but maintaining political power local- 


ly and in the State Government, largely 
through the Negro vote. The secret, oath- 
bound Ku Klux Klan sprang up in Texas, 


as in other states of the South, and exerted 
an influence in opposition to the Union 
Leagues until removal of requirement of the 
“ironclad oath’’ permitted the former domi- 
nant political element to regain control of 
the state. 

The administration of Davis (Jan. 8, 1870, 
to Jan. 15, 1874) was unpopular. Davis was 
elected before the provision for the ironclad 
oath was removed, hence by an electorate 
that did not include ex-soldiers of the Con- 





federate armies. He was highhanded in his 
policies and the state police force which he 
organized met with universal disapproval. 
Included in constructive legislation of his 
term, which was four years under the Con- 
stitution of 1869, was that improving the edu- 
cational system of the state. 
Texas Readmitted. 

Having ratified the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution, Texas was readmitted to 
the Union by act of Congress, March 30, 1870. 
The ironclad oath was removed and the radi- 
cal, or carpetbag, element lost control of the 
Legislature during the second biennium of 
Davis’ administration. There was a general 
revival of confidence. Immigration poured 
into Texas from the war-stricken states east 
of the Mississippi. Railroad building reached 
boom proportions. 

Coke-Davis Conflict. 

In the election of December, 1873, Richard 
Coke, Democratic nominee, defeated Davis, 
Republican, by a vote of 85,549 to 42,633. 
Davis contested the election and was sus- 
tained by the courts, but the newly elected 
Democratic Legislature went ahead with or- 
ganization, canvassed the vote and declared 
Coke elected. For a brief space of time, part 
of the Capitol was held by Coke and the Leg- 
islature while part was held by Davis and 
an armed guard. Bloodshed was feared, but 
Davis retired. The clash ended when Presi- 
dent Grant refused to sustain Governor 
Davis’ appeal for assistance to maintain him- 
self in office. 

Constitution of 1876. 

Most of the administration of Governor 
Coke (Jan. 15, 1874, to Dec. 1, 1876) was 
devoted to rehabilitation of the state financial 
and political system. ; 

The new State Constitution was ratified by 
the people Feb. 15, 1876; it is this constitu- 
tion that is in force today, excepting numer- 
ous amendments. Another noteworthy event 
of Coke’s administration was the opening of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College Oct. 
4, 1876. Coke was elected to a second term 
under the new constitution in 1876, and there- 
after elected to the United States Senate. He 
resigned office to take his seat in the Senate 
Dec. 1, 1876. 

Last Conflict With the Indians. 

The first year of Coke’s administration 
marked the practical passing of the wild 
Indian from the Texas scene. After Texas 
had become a state in 1845 the United States 
had established a line of camps and forts 
across the border from the Red to the Rio 
Grande, including such establishments as 
Fort McIntosh, Fort Clark, Fort McKavett, 
Fort Phantom Hill, Fort Griffin and Fort 
Belknap, which, in addition to Texas state 
efforts, had given a measure of protection. 

However, the problem of establishing In- 
dian reservations for settling the remnants 
of the Texas tribes was difficult because the 
United States had no land in Texas, all public 
domain having been retained by the state in 
the annexation agreement. In 1852, however, 
the State Legislature authorized the setting 
aside of land for two reservations in the 
Young Territory. One of these consisted of 
37,000 acres and was near Fort Belknap on 
the main fork of the Brazos (near present 
Graham, Texas). A _ reservation somewhat 
smaller was established on the Clear Fork of 
the Brazos, about forty miles above. Coman- 
ches were gathered on the latter, while the 
larger reservation was allotted to the Tonka- 
was, Delawares, Caddoes and other tribes. 
Some success was had with this venture, but 
trouble arose between the Indians and the 
white settlers and the reservations were 
abandoned, the Indians being transferred 
across the Red River. 

The frontier was pushed rapidly westward 
during the decade 1850 to 1860, but the open- 
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ing of the conflict between the North and 
the South in 1860 had withdrawn military 
protection. Many murderous raids had been 
made by the Indians during the war years 
and the confusion attending Reconstruction 
administration after the war prevented great 
improvement of the situation. Particularly 
during the years 1865 and 1866 was the fron- 
tier terrorized. 

In 1868 General Sheridan had succeeded in 
concentrating many of the Comanches, Kio- 
was and Apaches at the Fort Sill reservation 
in Oklahoma, but the Indians continued to 
make raids into Texas from the reservation. 
Finally, in 1871, in response to appeals from 
the frontier, Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman 
visited Texas, marching with a small detach- 
ment from San Antonio along the line of 
Western posts to Fort Belknap, apparently 
without realizing there was great danger of 
attack. At Fort Griffin a delegation of citi- 
zens from Jack, Parker and adjacent counties 
had assembled to appeal for aid. General 
Sherman seems to have been impressed, too, 
by a raid by Comanches and Kiowas on a 
wagon train, in which the drivers were killed, 
on the trail which the army expedition had 
traveled a few days previously. 

Sherman ordered an investigation at Fort 
Sill and Satank, Santanta and Big Tree, 
chieftains, were arrested, charged with the 
wagon-train raid and ordered to Jacksboro, 
Texas, for trial before civil authorities. 
Satank was killed en route trying to escape, 
but Santanta and Big Tree were convicted 
and given the death penalty, which was later 
commuted by Governor Davis to life impris- 
onment and the Indians were confined at 
Huntsville penitentiary. They were released 
in 1873 conditioned on good behavior. Subse- 
quently Santanta was rearrested and returned 
to the penitentiary, where he killed himself 
in 1876. 

Finally, Gen. R. S. Mackenzie of the United 
States Army was commissioned to round up 
the Indians of Northwest Texas and return 
them to the Indian Territory reservations. 
This he did in an aggressive campaign which 
ended when Mackenzie’s forces trapped the 
main body of the Comanches and Kiowas at 
the junction of the Tule and Palo Duro Can- 
yons after their horses had been stampeded 
by a surprise night attack. This campaign, 
which ended in 1874, first year of Coke’s 
administration, marked the end of Indian 
hostilities in Texas except some minor inci- 
dents in the Big Bend and along the Lower 
Rio Grande border. 

Texas Rangers. 

Throughout the early troubled years of con- 
flict within and along the borders of Texas 
the *Texas Rangers have played an effective, 
valiant and honorable role. True, it has var- 
ied in organization and policy under varying 
conditions, demands for service and political 
administrations, and it has not been of en- 
tirely unbroken continuity. However, it has 
existed almost continuously, and without a 
great deal of variation in general purpose 
and integrity, from the era of colonization 
to the present. 

Stephen F. Austin employed a small body 
of Rangers as early as 18238 to protect the 
frontier colonies against bloodthirsty Karan- 
kawas and other tribes. On Oct. 17, 1835, on 
the eve of the Texas War of Independence, 
the council of the revolutionists formally 
authorized the employment of a corps of 
Rangers to guard the frontiers. The Rangers 
protected the settlements against the incur- 
sions of Indians while Sam Houston and his 
ragged army defeated the troops of Santa 
Anna. 

*This summary of the Texas Ranger Force is 
from ‘‘The Texas Rangers,’’ by Prof. Walter 
Prescott Webb of the University of Texas, pub- 
ty by the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
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In the period of the Republic, the Ranger 
organization was enlarged and was used to 
patrol the frontier and punish [Indian raid- 
ers. Depredations by freebooters on the Rio 
Grande and threats of invasion by Mexican 
troops also kept them busy on the border. 
Each Ranger provided himself with a good 
horse, a rifle and a brace of pistols. 

When Texas was annexed by the United 
States, the Federal Government assumed re- 
sponsibility for protecting the frontier and the 
Ranger organization virtually was dropped. 
However, the federal troops, largely infantry, 
were so unaccustomed to border and Indian 
warfare that the Rangers were reorganized. 
In the Mexican War, which followed soon 
after annexation, Texas Rangers served as 
scouts for the invading American armies and 
took important parts in the fighting. They 
‘“‘were not only the eyes and ears of General 
Taylor’s army, but its right and left arms as 
well.’’ In Mexico City they were called Los 
Diablos Tejanos—the Texas Devils. 

The period between the Mexican War and 
the War Between the States was marked by 
a number of bloody conflicts with Indians 
which ended with the removal of most of the 
red men to federal reservations outside Tex- 
as. Rangers were required also to end the 
depredations of cattle thieves and other out- 
laws along the Rio Grande. The most for- 
midable band of raiders was that led by Juan 
N. Cortinas. Many South Texas ranchers suf- 
fered from the depredations of Cortinas and 
his men in the early part of 1860. In 1859, he 
and 100 of his men had taken possession of 
Brownsville for a short time, terrorizing the 
citizens and killing three Americans. Texas 
Rangers invaded Mexican soil and put the 
Cortinas army to flight. 

During the War Between the States, the 
Ranger organization was neglected. Many 
members and former members of this frontier 
fighting outfit enlisted in Terry’s’ Texas Ran- 
gers, which made an admirable record in the 
Confederate Army. In the Reconstruction pe- 
riod, the Rangers were reorganized as the 
State Police during the administration of 
Gov. E. J. Davis, and were used to enforce 
carpetbagger laws, many of which were un- 
popular with Texas citizens. The State Police 
was abandoned with the overthrow of the 
Reconstruction government. 

In 1874, the State Police body was _ suc- 
ceeded by two organizations of Rangers. One, 
known as the Special Force of Rangers, put 
down banditry on the Rio Grande. A larger 
body, officially called for some time the 
Frontier Battalion, was made up of mobile 
companies used wherever needed. Indian raid- 
ers in Northwest Texas, cattle thieves on the 
Rio Grande and train robbers operating out of 
Denton County kept these Rangers especially 
busy during the remainder of the decade. 

In 1877, the Rangers restored order in the 
westernmost part of Texas after the Salt War 
—resulting from a dispute over the removal 
of salt from salt lakes near the Guadalupe 
Mountains—had led to the killing of a number 
of citizens. One of the most celebrated ex- 
ploits of the Rangers came in the following 
year, with the killing of Sam Bass and several 
members of his robber band at Round Rock. 

After Passing of Frontier. 

In the following decade, the Rangers con- 
tinued to catch cattle thieves and also oper- 
ated against fence-cutters. 

By this time the frontier had almost dis- 
appeared, and the activities of the Rangers 
were directed not so much against Indians 
and Mexicans as against outlaws of their own 
race. This gradual change made the service 
distasteful to many who had fought coura- 
geously on the frontier. It also tended to 
lessen the popularity of the Rangers, espe- 
cially since more and more of the counties 
were organized and many sheriffs resented 
the invasion of their territory by outside— 
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and -Sometimes uninvited—forces. Following 
World\ War I, use of the Rangers to enforce 
liquor prohibition also made the organization 
less popular in some quarters. 

Following World War I, the Ranger force 
was allowed to dwindle and often was tam- 
pered with by politics. In 1935, however, the 
Rangers were reorganized and, with the State 
Highway Patrol, were placed under a new 
Department of Public Safety. Provision was 
made for the adoption of modern methods of 
detecting crime. : 

The Texas Rangers today comprise one 
division of the State Department of Public 
Safety. The Texas Rangers are charged with 
the enforcement of laws governing major 
crimes, riots and insurrections, while the 
Highway Patrol, another division of the ‘de- 
partment, has as its primary function the 
enforcement of traffic and safety laws. 


PERIOD OF EARLY ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The end of Reconstruction brought Texas, 
for the. first time in its history, to an era 
over which no cloud of armed conflict hung. 
Throughout the mission and_ filibustering 
eras civilization had clung tenaciously to a 
few spots on the Texas soil menaced con- 
stantly by the red men and uncertainty as to 
white domination. The period of colonization 
had hardly gotten under way before it be- 
came apparent that a struggle with Mexico 
was probable, if not inevitable. The era of 
the Republic was darkened by the menace of 
reconquest by Mexico, by constant warfare 
with the Indians and _ political instability 
within the Republic itself. Annexation to the 
United States brought only a new anxiety 
that was soon to culminate in the War Be- 
tween the States. 

Thus, while Texas went back into the 
Union and under its Reconstruction period 
had sunk to a low ebb politically and eco- 
nomically, its people realized that they were 
entering ‘upon an era of peace and political 
security. 

Beginnings of Economic Expansion. 

The period extending from the close of 
Reconstruction to the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century may be likened to a period of 
adolescence. From the beginning of Anglo- 
American culture in Texas, the vastness of 
the region’s natural resources fired the imag- 
ination of those who came to settle within its 
confines. But the greatest of all resources is 
the human resource, population. It is the 
vitalizing thing that gives value to rich soils, 
abundance of water, forests, grasslands and 
minerals. A relatively few natural resources 
are sufficiently valuable per unit of weight 
to have value in faraway markets. Many re- 
sources, such as soils and climate, cannot be 
removed. In large measure Texas’ known ma- 
terial resources of that day were of the kind 
that had to await the coming of a population 
—soils, favorable meteorological conditions, 
livestock ranges and minerals. Texas cotton 
has commanded a world-wide market, but 
the soil that produces’ it had to await the 
coming of a population to till the land. In 
later years, oil, gas and sulphur have found 
wide markets, but these deeply hidden re- 
sources were not destined to great develop- 
ment in the early chapter of Texas’ growth. 

Population and Transportation. 

Texas’ first need was population. Secondly, 
Texas needed means of transportation. As 
among the states, the economic development 
of Texas has been unique—paralleled only by 
the development of the Pacific Coast states. 
Texas, instead of being overrun by the west- 
ward tide of population that spread from 
east to west, began as an isolated nucleus 
centering around Austin’s colony. 

The beginning of Texas, it will be remem- 
bered, was a Latin-American experiment in 
a wilderness that lay between Anglo-America 
and Latin America. For many years after 
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removing the political barriers that lay be- 
tween Texas and the United States, first by 
revolt against’ Mexico and later by annexa- 
tion, this state was relatively isolated by the 
barrier’ of the Mississippi Valley, which re- 
tarded railroad building. Texas had its appre- 
ciable mileage of rail lines before a connect- 
ing link with the rail lines in the United 
States was built in 1873. 

It was in the period, extending approxi- 
mately from the close of the J. Davis 
administration to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, that Texas got its basic growth 
in population and transportation. This is not 
saying that the last three decades of the last 
century were the periods of greatest growth 
of population, but it was the earlier period 
that gave the state population and transpor- 
tation sufficient for a basis for utilization of 
its more readily available resources—soils, 
climate, water, forests and easily accessible 
heavy minerals. 

When Governor Coke resigned to take his 
seat in the United States Senate, he was 
succeeded by Richard B. Hubbard (Dec. 1, 
1876, to Jan. 21, 1879) by virtue of his posi- 
tion as Lieutenant Governor. Strengthened 
border defense, reorganization ef the penal 
system, suppression of Jand frauds and fur- 
ther reduction of the state debt were achieve- 
ments of Hubbard’s administration. 


State’s Debt Reduced. 

The administration of Oran M. Roberts 
(Jan. ‘21, 1879, ~to Jan, 16, 18383)" hasseone 
down in history for the pay-as-you-go policy 
by which a deficit was wiped out, public debt 
lowered and taxes reduced. The two terms of 
Roberts were marked also for educational 
legislation. An act was passed, providing for 
a University of Texas in compliance with con- 
stitutional mandate, and the Sam Houston 
and Prairie View Normal Schools, for white . 
ae eeho students, respectively, were estab- 
ished. 

The administration of Gov. John Ireland 
covered the two terms (Jan. 16, 1883, to Jan. 
18, 1887), and was characterized by continued 
improvement of the educational system. In 
1883 the University of Texas was opened at 
Austin. 

It was during this administration that the 
fence-cutting in West Texas reached its cli- 
max. Barbed wire, which had been invented 
in 1873, came into use in Texas about 1879 
and became general throughout the range 
area by 1883. Strife arose between cattlemen 
who owned their acreage and those who con- 
tinued to depend on the open range. There 
was conflict also between the fencing rancher 
and the farmer. Fence-cutting became gen- 
eral. Millions of dollars of damage was done. 
In some counties feeling ran so high there 
was threat of civil warfare. A special session 
of Legislature, called by Governor Ireland in 
1884, enacted a law making fence-cutting a 
felony but requiring that gates be placed 
every three miles and making it a felony to 
fence unowned land. This act, together with 
the efforts of the Rangers and local officers, 
ended the strife. 

While the fencing of the range had its dis- 
turbing effects, it stabilized the cattle indus- 
try and effected many good results. Cattle 
improvement through breeding became pos- 
sible. Ranch improvement became practica- 
ble. The fencing of the range intensified the 
search for water and aided in the introduc- 
tion of the windmill which, like barbed wire, 
has been among the important factors in 
Texas economic development. 


Rise of Populist Party. 

The first disturbance in Texas’ political 
economy, as the result of a growing indus- 
trialization of the United States, was evi- 
denced in the passing of Texas’ first anti- 
trust and antimonopoly laws during the ad- 
ministration of Gov, L. S. Ross (Jan. 418, 
1887, to Jan. 20, 1891), who succeeded Gov- 
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ernor Ireland. The legislation was the culmi- 
nation of a wave of agitation that had its 
beginning before the War Between the States 
and had been fostered especially by the rise 
of the People’s (Populist) party, which was a 
factor in Texas elections from 1878 until the 
end of the century. Although the Populist 
party never gained control of the administra- 
tion of Texas, many reforms it agitated were 
subsequently picked up by the Democratic 
party and put into effect. 

Governor Ross effected a betterment in the 
state eleemosynary institutions and reduced 
taxes, the latter reform being due primarily 
to receipt from the Federal Government of 
$1,000,000 to reimburse the state for its ex- 
penditures for border protection. The admin- 
istration is also remembered for the great 
drouth of 1887, and the dedication in May, 
1888, of the present State Capitol. 

Hogg Administration. 

The reform trend evidenced in the admin- 
istration of Governor Ross continued with 
increased force during the administration of 
James Stephen Hogg (Jan. 20, 1891, to Jan. 
15, 1895). Hogg had been elected on a plat- 
form demanding regulation of railroads, 
which had become a public issue, and curb- 
ing of monopolies. Hogg was the first native 
Texan elected Governor. 

Railroad Commission Established. 

The present Railroad Commission of Texas 
was established in 1891. Other legislation in- 
cluded that providing for ‘‘Jim Crow’’ coaches 
on railroads, reduction of legal maximum 
rate of interest, the alien land law forbidding 
ownership of land by aliens with certain ex- 
ceptions, a law regulating the issuance of 
stocks and bonds and protecting investors, 
and an act establishing the Board of Pardon 
Advisers. Hogg’s vigorous policies aroused 
stiff opposition, and the Hogg-Clark Cam- 
paign of 1892 involving a split in the ranks 
of the Democratic party was one of the bit- 
terest in the history of the state. Hogg was 
re-elected over George W. Clark by a vote of 
190,846 to 133,395. 

Culberson Administration. 

In the elections of 1894 Charles A. Culber- 
son (Dem.) defeated T. L. Nugent (People’s 
party), after. a stirring campaign, by a vote 
Olez0@ Gt tO 152.151. Although the People’s 
party had polled a sizable vote in 1892, this 
was the first year in which there was doubt 
of the outcome of the election. Culberson’s 
aGmimistrauion. (sian. 15, 1895," to. Jan. “17, 
1899) was characterized by strengthening of 
the antitrust laws, collection of delinquent 
taxes, enactment of a law for arbitration of 
employer-employee disputes and _ reduction 
of excessive fees to public officials. In 1895, 
Culberson called a special session of Legis- 
lature and there was enacted a law to pre- 
vent prize fights, its immediate purpose being 
the prevention of a scheduled bout in Dallas 
between James J. Corbett and Robert R. 
Fitzsimmons. Culberson was _ re-elected in 
1896, winning by a vote of 298,528 to 238,692 
over J. C. Kearby of the People’s party. This 
represented the peak of the Populist move- 
ment in Texas, although their nominees ap- 
peared regularly on the ticket through the 
election of 1904. The last year of the Culber- 
son administration, and the first year of the 
following Sayers administration, witnessed 
the stirring events of the Spanish-American 
War. Texas sent about 10,000 soldiers to the 
front. The famous Rough Riders, commanded 
by Col. Leonard Wood and Lieut. Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, were organized at San An- 
tonio. 

During the administration of Governor Cul- 
berson the first of the famous ouster suits 
against the Waters-Pierce Oil Company was 
brought by Attorney General M. M. Crane. 
The suit was brought on the grounds that 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company had obtained 
practically a monopoly on the oil market in 





Texas. The state won the suit to bar the com- 
pany from operation in Texas, though the 
case was carried by the company to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

A suit was brought against a reorganized 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company during the Lan- 
ham administration in 1906 by Attorney Gen- 
eral R. V. Davidson, ending also in success 
for the state and assessment of a fine of 
$1,623,000. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION OF TEXAS 

At the end of the century Texas had at- 
tained a population of 3,048,719, an increase 
of 273 per cent over that in 1870. This repre- 
sented an increase in density from 3.1 to 11.6 
per square mile. In the same period length 
of main-line railway track increased from 
711 miles to 9,867 miles. 

By the end of the century, Texas had at 
least passed through those crude stages of 
economic development that at first whitened 
the prairies with the bones of animals killed 
for their hides and that later forced millions 
of cattle on foot over the long trails to the 
markets of the North. There had come into 
Texas at- least sufficient population to ab- 
sorb into private ownership all except the 
marginal lands of the great free ranges. By 
the end of the century, the wilderness was 
conquered. There was sufficient substance in 
humanity and human activity in the great 
expanse of Texas to form the basis for the 
beginning of industrial and commercial devel- 
opment as well as the continued development 
of natural resources. 

It was by coincidence that the stepping 
across of the threshold of a new calendar 
century by Texas marked also the transition 
into a new economic and social era. 

There is no date at which it can be said 
that the industrialization of Texas began. 
Manufacturing began with the coming of the 
first white settlers. Mills were built for 
grinding wheat and corn, and the manufac- 
ture of lumber began at an early date. The 
building of a connected system of railroads 
opened the way for industrial development. 
It was about the beginning of the present 
century, however, that manufacturing industry 


became a really prominent part of Texas 
economic development. 
First Great Oil Field 


It was in 1901 that Spindletop oil field, near 
Beaumont, startled the world with its mag- 
nificent gushers, giving Texas its first really 
great oil production. The bringing in of this 
field and the succession of discoveries of oil 
and gas fields has done more than any other 
single factor to hurry Texas along the path 
of industrial progress. Oil has given Texas its 
greatest single industry, refining, and togeth- 
er with gas, has assured industry a fuel sup- 
ply that had been sadly lacking. Notably, oil 
and especially gas have contributed to the 
upbuilding of the great chemical industries. 

Furthermore, petroleum has contributed 
more than any other resource to the liquid 
capital of Texas available for investment in 
industrial and commercial enterprise. The 
discovery of oil and the wealth that accumu- 
lated from its production have largely re- 
lieved Texas of its former dependence on 
outside capital for new industrial develop- 
ment. 

It was also in the year 1901’that the first 
two large meat-packing plants were built at 
Fort Worth. There had been a number of 
small packing plants in the state, but it was 
not until these two industries were established 
that Texas was fairly launched into the 
processing of one of its most abundantly pro- 
duced raw materials. The manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, cottonseed products and flour also 
received impetus at the opening of the 
century. 

It was the administration of Gov. Joseph D. 
Sayerse (Jann 17;,1899jato Jans 20;.1903) that 
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ushered Texas across the threshold of the new 
century. Other than as initiating the economic 
developments mentioned above, his adminis- 
tration will be remembered for two great 
disasters, the Brazos flood of August, 1899, 
and the Galveston hurricane and flood of Sept. 
8 and 9, 1900, which took a toll of lives that 
has never been accurately computed, but has 
been estimated at 5,000 to 7,000, with property 
damage that amounted to a large percentage 
of the total wealth of the city. Nature com- 
pensated the state in a degree for these two 
great disasters by producing one of the great- 
est crops in its history, and the new century 
opened with a wave of prosperity. 


Primary Election Law 


The two-term administration of S. W. T. 
Lanham (Jan. 20, 1903, to Jan. 15, 1907), which 
followed that of Sayers, was distinguished in 
the political development of the state by the 
adoption of the Terrell election law and the 
inauguration of the popular primary. This 
law, so-called from Judge A. W. Terrell, who 
introduced the bill, did away with the con- 
vention system of nominating candidates for 
political parties having more than a seattering 
support. The first primary election under the 
new law was that of 1906 in which the popular 
vote was distributed as follows: Thomas M. 
Campbell, 90,345; M. M. Brooks, 70,064; O. B. 
Colquitt, 68,529; Charles K. Bell, 65,168. No 
man having received a majority, the state 
Democratic convention, under the law as 
originally passed, was required to drop on 
successive ballots the lowest man, prorating 
the vote among the other candidates as dic- 
tated by county delegations. On the second 
ballot, Campbell was nominated, and he was 
elected in the general election with negligible 
opposition. (See index, ‘‘Elections,’’ for fur- 
ther references.) 

During the administration of T. M. Camp- 
bell (Jan. 15, 1907, to Jan. 19, 1911) there was 
an amendment of the election law to do away 
with the bunglesome combination of popular 
vote and convention proration of vote in event 
no one received a majority in the election. It 
was provided that nomination should be by 
single popular vote, the one with a plurality, 
whether majority or not, to receive the nomi- 
nation, Campbell was nominated for his second 
term over R. R. Williams. 

Although the two terms of Governor Camp- 
bell witnessed the panic of 1907 and its follow- 
ing bad effects, there was rapid economic de- 
velopment in the state. The census of 1910, at 
the end of his second term, revealed a popula- 
tion of 3,896,542, which was an increase of 
847,832, or 27.8 per cent, over the population 
of 1900. The total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, between 1900 and 1910, jumped from 
$92,894,433 to $272,895,635. The number of 
farms in the same ten years increased from 
352,190 to 417,700. 


The two-term administration of O. B. Col- 
quitt) (Jan. 19,<1911, to ;Jan. :19,,1915),, was 
characterized politically by the coming to 
boiling point of the prohibition issue in the 
state. There had been frequent and sharp 
strife over this issue during the preceding 
administrations, but it became the dominating 
issue with the advent of the Colquitt adminis- 
tration, 

A constitutional amendment for state-wide 
prohibition had been submitted at an election 
Aug. 4, 1887, and had lost by a vote of 220,637 
to 129,270. 

However, prohibition sentiment has spread 
rapidly as evidenced by the successes of the 
“‘drys’’ in local option elections. In the Demo- 
cratic primary July 25, 1908, the question of 
submission of prohibition was submitted to 
vote. It carried by a vote of 145,530 to 141,441, 
but the following Legislature failed to submit 
the question. The campaign of 1910 logically 
centered about the prohibition question and 
Osear B. Colquitt, prohibition opponent, led 





the field. Prohibition was submitted in July, 
1911, however, and lost by a vote of 237,130 to 
230,150. Prohibition was again the leading ques- 
tion in the campaign of 1912 when Colquitt 
defeated William F. Ramsey in a memorable 
race which resulted in a vote of 218,212 to 


, 177,183. 


Colquitt’ s administration was notable for its 
economy in state financial affairs, reform in 
the penal system, prompt steps to protect the 
border along the Rio Grande which was men- 
aced by revolution and lack of stable govern- 
ment in Mexico, and by passage of legislation 
of permanent effect, including the first eight- 
hour labor law, the first law regulating num- 
ber of hours of women laborers, a child labor 
law, workmen’s compensation act, home rule 
act for cities of more than 5,000 and judicial 


| reforms. 


Ferguson Administration 


The administration of James E. Ferguson 
(Jan. 19, 1915, to Aug. 25, 1917) caused more 
political turbulence thany any administration 
since the Civil War, and brought to Texas the 
issue of ‘‘Fergusonism,’’ which was before 
the people almost continuously from 1915 until 
Mrs. Ferguson’s retirement from her second 
term as Governor in January, 1935. In his 
first primary campaign, in 1914, Ferguson de- 
feated Thomas H. Ball, 237,062 to 191,558. 
Prohibition was the leading issue, and the 
campaign was one of the most spectacular in 
the history of the state. Aside from his oppo- 
sition to prohibition, Ferguson carried in his 
platform demands for greater protection of 
farm tenants against landlords, a state ware- 
house system and certain other farm meas- 
ures. This platform, which was largely enact- 
ed into law during his first administration, 
though partly nullified by the courts later, 
was the basis of Ferguson’s continuing popu- 
larity among the tenant farmers, who consti- 
tuted through almost twenty years of political 
activity the nucleus of his widely recognized 
“‘vest-pocket vote.’’ Ferguson was nominated 
for his second term over Charles H. Morris by 
a vote of 240,561 to 174,611, and elected. Short- 
ly after the beginning of his second term, 
however, stiff opposition arose to Ferguson 
policies and impeachment charges were pre- 
ferred against him in a special session, called 
by Governor Ferguson himself, in August, 
1917. There were twenty-one charges alleging 
misconduct. Tried before the Senate in Sep- 
tember, the Governor was found guilty on ten 
charges and removed from office. 

When Ferguson was removed from office, 
Lieut. Gov. William P. Hobby took the chair. 
Hobby’s administration (Aug. 25, 1917, to Jan. 
18, 1921) continued through the remainder of 
that term and the following term to which 
Hobby was elected. Although barred from 
holding office, Ferguson ran against Hobby in 
the primary of 1918, but was defeated 461,479 
to 217,012. 

Political agitation over the Ferguson issue, 
however, was overshadowed by war activities. 
Almost from the beginning of participation of 
the United States in World War I, in April, 
1917, Texas played a leading role in training 
men for military service as well as in civil 
affairs. 

Texans in First World War 

A strong and consistent Democratic state, 
Texas and Texans came into the limelight 
during the memorable Wilson administration. 
Col. E. M. House became known as the trust- 
ed adviser of the President. Two other Texans, 
Albert S. Burleson and Thomas W. Gregory, 
held the Cabinet positions of Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Attorney General, respectively. An- 
other man, a former Texan and former 
president of the University of Texas, David 
F. Houston, went from Missouri to serve, 
first as Secretary of Agriculture and later as 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

More than 200,000 Texans saw service dur- 
ing World War I. The mild winters and dry 
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climate of Texas brought to its borders some 
of the principal training camps of the nation. 
including Camp Travis at San Antonio, Camp 
Bowie at Fort Worth, Camp McArthur at 
Waco, and Camp Logan at Houston. Texas 
was also a center of training for army avia- 
tion, with Kelly Field at San Antonio, Love 
Field at Dallas, Ellington Field at Houston, 
and several other smaller fields. The Thirty- 
sixth and Ninetieth, Texas divisions, saw 
service at the front and there were several 
Texas companies in the Forty-second. Fort 
Sam Houston at San Antonio and Fort Bliss 
at El Paso were centers of military activity. 


Under Governor Hobby’s administration the 
compulsory school law was strengthened, free 
textbooks for public schools were provided, 
aid for rural schools was increased and the 
general scholastic apportionment was raised 
from $7.50 to $14.50. The apportionment had 
never been above $7.50 prior to Hobby’s ad- 
ministration and the allotment of $14.50 set a 
new standard for measurement of state sup- 
port of schools. 

Middle West Texas suffered the most severe 
drouth in its history in 1917-1918 and Governor 
Hobby was instrumental in obtaining loans 
for the farmers of this region, so that they 
might prepare crops for the following years. 
The laws establishing the State Board of 
Control, the so-called ‘‘open port law,’’ aimed 
at violence in the longshoremen’s strike in 
port cities of the state and the law establish- 
ing a quarantine against pink bollworm in- 
fested areas and providing funds to pay 
farmers who were damaged, were among the 
measures passed during the Hobby adminis- 
tration. The state tax rate for general revenue 
rbares was reduced temporarily from 35c 
to Ce 


Prohibition Amendment Adopted 


The war fervor and the need of protecting 
the many military camps in Texas from liquor 
influences aided the cause of prohibition. The 
amendment to the State Constitution was 
submitted by the Thirty-sixth Legislature and 
adopted at an election May 24, 1919, in which 
the vote was 158,982 for, and 130,907 against. 
In the meantime, however, the national pro- 
hibition amendment had been submitted. and 
it had been ratified by the Legislature of this 
state, Feb. 28, 1918. 


Despite war activity, Texas’ industrial devel- 
opment continued. Population increased from 
3,896,542 in 1910 to 4,663,228 in 1920; manufac- 
turing during the same period increased in 
annual value of products from $272,895,635 to 
$999,995,796, which was a gain of more than 
100 per cent indicated in actual volume after 
deduction is made for the inflation of values. 
The annual value of minerals produced had 
increased from $18,383,451 in 1910 to $371,250,- 
979 in 1920. The number of farms had increased 
only from 417,770 to 436,033, due largely to 
the war conditions and demand for men im- 
mediately preceding the census of 1920. How- 
ever, improved acreage had increased from 
27,360,636. to 31,227,503. 

The administration of Pat M. Neff (Jan. 18, 
1921, to Jan. 20, 1925) was characterized by 
return to normal after-war conditions, and a 
series of achievements such as the making of 
an educational survey, the prison survey, the 
creation of a prison advisory council. and an 
industrial welfare commission. He originated 
the state park movement and appointed the 
first State Park Board. He instituted the rec- 
lamation and conservation program pertaining 
to the floodwaters and overflowing lands, 
including a state-wide topographic survey and 
the organization of a state advisory council 
of engineers. He issued the first official state 
program of the Texas Centennial celebration 
for the holding of the Texas Centennial of 1936. 

His administration was characterized by 
declaring martial law for the suppressing of 
crime and for the handling of the railroad 





strike situation. He established an honor farm 
in connection with the Texas penitentiary. 

Neff’s first campaign was a stirring affair, 
with Joseph Weldon Bailey, Robert E. Thom- 
ason and Ben F. Looney as opponents. Bailey, 
who had come out of retirement to private 
life after his resignation from the United 
States Senate in 1913, led Neff by a margin of 
2,522 votes in the first primary. However, the 
election law had been amended during the 
preceding administration requiring a second 
primary between the two leading contestants 
in the first primary in instances where no 
clear majority was obtained in the first race. 
Neff defeated Bailey in the second priamry, 
264,075 to 184,702. In the primary preceding 
his second term, Neff defeated Fred S. Rog- 
ers, 318,000 to 195,941. In the first of Neff’s 
two terms, Texas was depressed economically 
by the sudden but short-lived deflation that 
followed the close of World War I. 

The first administration of Mrs. Miriam A. 
Ferguson (Jan. 20, 1925, to Jan. 17, 1927), 
first woman to hold the governorship of Texas, 
came primarily as a result of the struggle 
that arose during the Neff administration over 
the Ku Klux Klan. This secret organization, 
which carried the name of the old post-Civil 
War order, but with which it had no connec- 
tion and little similarity of purpose, gained 
strength rapidly in Texas during 1922 and 
1923. In the primaries of 1924, the Klan sup- 
ported Felix D. Robertson in a _ nine-sided 
contest, including - Mrs. Ferguson, lLynch 
Davidson and T. W. Davidson. Mrs. Ferguson 
made the race for her husband, former Gov- 
ernor, who had been barred from holding 
office by the impeachment proceedings of 
1917. Robertson led Mrs. Ferguson in the first 
primary, but the combined vote of the two 
leading candidates was less than half the 
total votes polled. Furthermore, the other 
leading candidates were opposed avowedly to 
both Ferguson policies and Klan rule. After 
winning in the second primary, Mrs. Fergu- 
son met stiff opposition in the general election 
by George C. Butte, former University of 
Texas professor, who ran on the Republican 
ticket and drew large support from bolting 
Democrats. However, Mrs. Ferguson won, 
422,588 to 294,970. Mrs. Ferguson’s first term 
was characterized by economical administra- 
tion, but there was a return to the liberal 
policy of pardons for convicts which had 
characterized James E. Ferguson’s adminis- 
tration, and it met popular opposition. 

During the administration of Dan Moody 
(Jans 17; "1927, to Jan: 20," 1931)” there ‘was 
increased effort at law enforcement, especial- 
ly the prohibition law, violation of which was 
now becoming a very serious problem in Texas 
and elsewhere. Moody, as Attorney General 
during Mrs. Ferguson’s administration, had 
caught the popular imagination by his prompt 
steps to enforce the law and his unfaltering 
opposition to the Ku Klux Klan. In the pri- 
maries of 1926 he failed by a narrow margin 
to gain a majority over Mrs. Ferguson, Lynch 
Davidson and several other candidates in the 
first primary, and defeated Mrs. Ferguson by 
a vote of 495,723 to 270,595 in the second 
primary. Moody reversed the Ferguson policy 
of liberal grants of pardons to convicts, favored 
education and lent his energies through his 
appointments to the Highway Commission to 
a constructive highway program for the state. 

The administration of Ross S. Sterling (Jan. 
20, 1931, to Jan. 17, 1933) followed that of 
Moody. Sterling had served as chairman of 
the State Highway Commission under Moody, 
achieving remarkable results in bringing Texas 
‘‘out of the mud.’’ The State Highway Com- 
mission of Texas had been established in 1917 
and, intermittently, had done effective work. 
However, it was under the chairmanship of 
Sterling in the administration of Moody that 
a really effective and consistent highway pro- 
gram was established. Sterling maintained the 
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effective highway program during his admin- 
istration as Governor by following Moody’s 
policy of nonpolitical appointments to the 
commission. Sterling’s administration did not 
prove popular, however. Unfortunately for 
him, the ending of his first term coincided 
with the depth of the depression, and it was 
the perverse psychology of a distracted public, 
probably, rather than any shortcomings as an 
administrator, that led to his defeat in his 
race for re-election. For his first term he had 
defeated Mrs. Ferguson in first and second 
primaries. In 1932, Mrs. Ferguson was in. the 
race again and, after leading in the first 
primary by an appreciable plurality, defeated 
Sterling in the second by the close vote of 
477,644 to 473,846. 


Texas During the Depression 

The economic catastrophe which spread over 
the country following the collapse of security 
markets beginning in October, 1929, held Texas 
in its grip, slackening the state’s industrial 
progress, especially during the years, 1930- 
1934, inclusive. However, Texas was never as 
seriously affected as most other parts of the 
country, a fact due-to the wide diversification 
of products of Texas’ basic industries. Until 
the beginning of the present century, Texas 
was primarily a cotton and beef producing 
region. The discovery of the Spindletop gush- 
er near Beaumont in 1901, though not the first 
commercial oil production in Texas, marked 
initiation of the petroleum era. The extensive 
drilling for oil throughout Texas resulted in 
discovery of many other mineral resources 
such as natural gas and sulphur. The rise of 
the mining industries gave great impetus to 
the manufacturing industries and aided in the 
building of cities which in turn furnished 
home markets -for diversified crop and live- 
stock products. 

It was in the midst of the depression that 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson’s second administra- 
tion (Jan. 17, 1933, to Jan. 15, 1935) began. The 
outstanding accomplishment of the adminis- 
tration was a betterment of the state’s financial 
affairs despite the growing pressure for ex- 
penditures due to the business depression. 
However, a new precedent under the State 
Constitution adopted in 1876 was set by the 
adoption of an amendment authorizing $20.,- 
000,000 of ‘‘bread bonds’’ to feed the hungry. 
This was the first state bond issue under the 
present Constitution. The first of the amend- 
ments repealing the liquor prohibition amend- 
ment was adopted during Mrs. Ferguson’s 
administration, permitting sale of 3.2 per cent 
aleohol beers and wines. Full repeal was 
provided by another amendment during the 
next administration. A heated issue was raised 
by the return to the Ferguson policy of liberal 
pardons and paroles to state prisoners. 

Mrs. Ferguson, having served her second 
term, did not stand for re-election in 1934, 
thus closing a twenty-year chapter in Texas 
politics, during which ‘‘Fergusonism’’ was an 
almost constant issue. Mrs. Ferguson re- 
entered the political arena in 1940, running 
for Democratic nomination, but was fourth in 
a contest among eight candidates. In this 
period, the two Governor Fergusons, husband 
and wife, participated in twelve primary and 
four general elections in races for the gover- 
norship in addition to one race by Gov. J. E. 
Ferguson for United States Senate. 

The administration of James V. Allred (Jan. 
15, 1935, to Jan. 17, 1939), who, in the election 
of 1934, led a field of six opponents in the 
first primary and defeated Tom F. Hunter of 
Wichita Falls in the second primary by 499,- 
343 to 459,106, was largely one of effort to 
restore economic prosperity, and remedy evils 
thought to have been responsible for the 
depression. During his first administration the 
old-age pension amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was adopted and it was followed by 
other social security effort, including an 
amendment providing for a retirement fund 


for school and college teachers and employees. 


Other important amendrients to the Constitu- 
tion under the Allred administration were 
those reorganizing the old Board of Pardons 
into the Board of Pardons and Paroles, 
instituting workmen’s compensation for state 
employees and raising the salaries of Gover- 
nor, Secretary of State, Attorney General, 
Comptroller of Public Accounts, Treasurer 
and Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
The raising of the salary of the Governor 
from $4,000 to $12,000 a year ended a political 
issue of many years’ standing. 

Allred won in the primaries of 1936 over 
Tom F. Hunter,.F. W. Fischer and two other 
candidates in the first primary. Near the 
close of his second term he was appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to a place on 
the bench of the Federal District Court of 
South Texas, but served out the remainder of 
his term as Governor. 

The last year of Governor Allred’s admin- 
istration was enlivened by one of the most 
colorful political campaigns of: the state’s 
history by the thirteen candidates seeking 
Democratic nomination to succeed him. The 
election was won in the first primary over 
such well-known political figures as Attorney 
General William McCraw, Railroad Commis- 
sioner Ernest O. Thompson, former Assistant 
Postmaster General Karl A. Crowley, and Tom 
F. Hunter who had been a close contender 
in previous gubernatorial contests, by W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Fort Worth, who was unknown 
in the political field at the beginning of the 
race. On a platform of the Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule, industrialization of Texas and 
promising old-age pensions and the end of 
political rule at the State Capitol, the Fort 
Worth flour salesman with his “‘hillbilly 
band’’ and radio appeal swept all opposition 
before him, winning 573,166 votes out of a total 
of 1,114,885 cast in the first primary which 
broke all records with this heavy poll. 

Governor O’Daniel’s first term will be re- 
membered primarily for the long legislative 
controversy over taxation to provide old-age 
pensions and other social security funds. The 
issue finally centered around a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12, proposing a combination of natural 
resource and sales taxes. It was defeated in 
Legislature. Legislature failed to find addi- 
tional tax sources, and old-age pensions were 
reduced. The general revenue fund, which for 
several years had not been balanced, accumulat- 
ed further deficit during the first O’Daniel 
term. 

Governor O’Daniel won again in 1940 but 
ran in the special election June 28, 1941, to 
fill the place in the United States Senate 
made vacant by the death of Senator Morris 
Sheppard, and won. He was succeeded in the 
governorship by Lt. Gov. Coke Stevenson. 
Governor Stevenson was elected to a full 
term in 1942 and again in 1944 and served 
until Jan. 21, 1947. During his administration 
the interests and activities of the people were 
largely devoted to World War II. One of the 
principal achievements of Governor Steven- 
son’s administration was the elimination of 
the deficit in the state’s general fund, which 
had existed and increased through several 
preceding administrations. This was accom- 
plished without the issuance of state bonds 
that had been provided by constitutional 
amendment in conjunction with an amend- 
ment putting the state on a pay-as-you-go 
basis by requiring the State Comptroller of 
Public Accounts disapprove appropriation bills 
for which revenue could not be anticipated. 

Texas in World War II. 

No other state had such a wide range of 
military activity as did Texas in World War 
II. An estimated 1,250,000 men in all branches 
of the service trained in this state. More than 
twenty combat army divisions trained in Tex- 
as. At the peak of training there were fifteen 
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posts and camps for the United States Army 
and twenty-one prisoner-of-war camps. In 
addition, headquarters of the Eighth Service 
Command (operating agency in the South- 
west for Army Service Forces) covering Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, Arkansas,..Louisiana and New 
Mexico was in Dallas. Headquarters for the 
Fourth Army supervising training of men in 
nine states for combat overseas was at Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio. Previous to that, 
from 1932 to 1944, the famed Third Army, 
training men from Arizona to Florida, was 
headquartered at Fort Sam Houston. The 
Third left San Antonio Feb. 15, 1944, and 
was succeeded by the Fourth. : 

Texas was the leading state in development 
of airmen because of the mild climate and 
favorable terrain. National headquarters of 
the wartime Army Air Force Training Com- 
mand was in Fort Worth. From Jan. 1, 1942, 
until May 1, 1944, the command at Texas 
installations trained 44,958 pilots, 12,534 bom- 
bardiers and 12,706 navigators. At the peak 
of training there were more than forty air- 
fields and stations in the state. The Southern 
Defense Command, activated in July, 1941, to 
handle matters concerning defense of Gulf 
coast and Mexican border areas, had head- 
quarters at Fort Sam Houston and was 
absorbed in 1945 by the Eastern Defense 
Command. 

Navy installations were not as numerous, 
but were key activities in development of the 
naval force. The Naval Air Training Base at 
Corpus Christi was the world’s largest naval 
air-training activity, covering 20,000 acres 
and with an investment of $100,000,000. In a 
sprawling establishment located in three 
counties cadets received intermediate train- 
ing, final stage of navy flight instruction 
preceding graduation and award of wings. 
Other navy activities included the Naval Air 
Station at Dallas, Marine Air Station at Eagle 
Mountain Lake north of Fort Worth, Camp 
Wallace near Galveston and miscellaneous ac- 
tivities for administration, procuring war 
materiel, inspection of ordnance and recruit- 
ing. Six colleges and universities had V-12 
units to train future officers and give stu- 
dents navy training along with college work. 
A few had Marine detachments. Headquarters 
of the Coast Guard were in Galveston, and 
the navy had supervisory duties in connection 
penee shipbuilding activities along the Gulf 
coast. 

Achievement, Casualties. 

An estimated 750,000 Texans served in 
World War II. As of June 30, 1945, there were 
185,034 Texans in the navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard. Answering the call of the Army, 
including Air Forces, were 542,000 Texans. 
Included in the service forces from Texas 
' were more than 12,000 women, 8,000 of whom 
were in the Army. Personnel from Texas 
included 153,167 men in the Navy, 22,091 in 
the Marines and 7,773 in the Coast Guard. 

In early 1946 a survey showed more than 
thirty Texans in the Army had received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, including Lt. 
Audie Murphy of Farmersville, ‘‘most deco- 
rated soldier of World War II.’’ Six Texans 
in the Navy received the highest award, the 
Medal of Honor, including Commander Sam- 
uel D. Dealey of Dallas, killed in action, who 
was termed ‘‘most decorated man in the 
Navy.’’ An additional ninety-two Texans had 
received the Navy Cross for World War II 
heroism. 

Fighting outfits with a heavy complement 
of Texans and usually called ‘‘Texas outfits”’ 
were: 36th Division, with its famed Lost Bat- 
talion in Java and European record as first 
Americans to set foot on European soil in 
1943 through invasion of Italy; 112th Cavalry 
Division, Pacific theater; 2d Infantry Divi- 
sion, European theater; 103d Infantry Regi- 
ment, Pacific theater; 1st Cavalry Division, 
European theater; 90th Infantry Division, 
European theater. 





Either born in Texas or a resident of Texas 
for a considerable time were 155 Army gen- 
erals, including Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
native of Denison, who was supreme Allied 
commander in Europe and later Chief of 
Staff,and Gen. Walter Krueger, commanding 
general of the Sixth Army, from San Antonio. 
Twelve admirals in the Navy were from 
Texas, including Adm. Chester W. Nimitz of 
Fredericksburg, commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. Director of the Women’s Army 
Corps was Col, Oveta Culp Hobby of Houston, 
first woman ever to wear an Army uniform 
as a member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. More than 8,000 Texans were in 
the WAC. Early in 1945 approximately 4,200 
Texas women were in Women Accepted for 
Voluntary Emergency Service, or WAVES 
(Navy). Others volunteered in the SPARS 
and Marines. 

According to figures furnished by the War 
Department in June, 1946, from a cut-off-date 
of Jan. 31, 1946, Texas soldiers suffered 15,764 
fatalities out of the estimated 542,000 respond- 
ing to calls for service in the World Wer II 
Army. The 15,764 deaths comprised 4.72 per 
cent in the Army’s total number of dead and 
missing. Of the 15,764 dead, 8,403 were killed 
in action, 1,166 died of wounds, 48 died of 
injuries, 4,935 were nonbattle deaths, 1,134 
were adjudged dead on the findings of a 
board after missing for long periods. 

Texas casualties in the United States Navy, 
including Coast Guard and Marines, totaled 
7,258 according to an announcement in Au- 
gust, 1946. Of the 7,258, a total of 3,023 died 
in combat and 8&4 died in prison camp; 3,884 
were wounded and 267 were released prison- 
ers. This total represents only those on 
active duty, resulting directly from enemy 
action or from operational activities against 
the enemy in war zones. Casualties in the 
United States area or as a result of disease 
or homicide in any location were not included. 


Jester Administration. 


Governor Stevenson was succeeded by Gov. 
Beauford H. Jester, Jan. 21, 1947, after win- 
ning in one of the most hotly disputed races 
in recent Texas political history. There were 
a number of contestants in the first primary 
campaign, but this was narrowed to Jester 
and Dr. Homer P. Rainey in the second pri- 
mary. Principal issue was the removal of 
Rainey as president of the University of 
Texas, Nov. 1, 1944, by a board of regents 
whom Rainey charged with restricting aca- 
demic freedom at the university. In the run- 
off primary election Jester defeated Rainey 
by a vote of 700,178 to 361,178. 

The Fiftieth Legislature meeting in Gov- 
ernor Jester’s first administration submitted 
a number of important amendments to the 
Constitution which were adopted by the 
people, notably one abolishing the state ad 
valorem tax for general revenue purposes, 
and one reducing the Confederate pension 
tax from 7c to 2c and levying a.5c tax for 
the state colleges. On April 16, 1947, the ex- 
plosion at Texas City of the French S.S. 
Grandcamp, loaded with chemicals, killed 512 
people and injured 3,000, with property dam- 
age of $40,000,000 to $70,000,000. 

Governor Jester was re-elected in 1948. 
Most notable race that year was between 
former Gov. Coke R. Stevenson and U.S. 
Representative Lyndon B. Johnson for U.S. 
Senator. Stevenson led in the first primary 
but the count in the second primary gave 
Johnson an 87-vote lead, the closest major 
race in Texas political history. The Fifty- 
first Legislature set a landmark in Texas 
educational history by enacting the Gilmer- 
Aikin law, reorganizing the public-school 
system of the state. (See index, ‘‘Gilmer- 
Aikin Act.’’) Support of public schools, higher 
education and state hospitals was increased. 

The regular session of the Fifty-first Legis- 
lature was the tongest in Texas history. It 
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began Jan. 11, 1948, and adjourned July 6, a 
perted of 177 days. 

Following the sudden death of Governor 
Jester, July 11, 1949, Lt. Gov. Allan Shivers 
became the state’s chief executive. 

Governor Shivers was nominated in the 
Democratic primary of 1950 in a race with 
six other candidates, receiving 829,730 votes 
out of a total of 1,086,564. The Fifty-second 
Legislature, which met in January, 1951, was 
faced with the problems of financing an in- 
creasing state budget, redistricting the state 
for Senate and House legislative districts, 
congressional districts and others. (See index 
for summary of legislation.) The fight for the 
Texas tidelands, together with other states 
including California and Louisiana, was an 
outstanding issue of this administration with 
State Attorney General Price Daniel leading 
the fight for the state. On June 5, 1950, the 
U.S. Supreme Court decided by a 4-to-3 vote 
(two members not participating) that the 
tidelands had been surrendered by Texas 
when it had been annexed to the Union. Later 
the court refused a petition for a rehearing, 
and thereafter Texas officials renewed a 
fight to have Congress quitclaim the tidelands 
to Texas. 

Governor Shivers’ administration witnessed 
the renewal of military and naval activity in 
Texas with the reactivation of a number of 
installations as the national war preparedness 
program got under way following the out- 
break of war in Korea. 

REVIEW AND PROSPECT 

Four and a third centuries have elapsed 
between the time Pineda explored the Texas 
coast and the present. During the first three 
centuries progress was negligible. After so 
long a time, Texas was a wilderness with not 
more than 7,000 or 8,000 population. 

With the coming of the Anglo-American 
settlers, Texas began to find its destiny in 
the development of its natural resources, but 
a suecession of social, political and military 
crises restrained progress. Hardly had colo- 
nization got under way before relations with 
the unstable government of Mexico became 
strained. Then followed the Revolution, the 
uneasy era of the Republic, the darkening 
clouds of strife over slavery after annexation 
to the United States, and disaster brought by 
the War Between the States. After that came 
the devastation of Reconstruction and Carpet- 
bag government. Not until the administration 
of Gov. Richard Coke beginning in 1874 could 
the people of Texas look to the future with 
any feeling of assurance. 


Progress Since 1874. 

In the space between 1874 and 1951 Texas 
has progressed with an acceleration that has 
been matched by few other states in the de- 
velopment of the agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries and general commerce, 
government and civic institutions, education 
and, latterly, the arts. It still has a ‘‘colonial’’ 
economy in that it is primarily a raw mate- 
rials exporter and a consumers’ goods im- 
porter, but its industrial progress has been 
matched by few states statistically. 

Education. 

In education Texas lagged for many years 
despite the foresight of the early Texans in 
setting aside a large part of the public do- 
main to endow public school and_ higher 
education. In the last few years, however, the 
public-school system of Texas has been raised 
from a relatively low to a relative high rank 
among the states. Its public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education have progressed 
in enrollment, facilities and general standing 
in the nation. 

Texas’ Cultural Progress. 

In its cultural and civic development the 
transition of Texas of the immediate future 
should be more marked than its economic and 
political progress. Not until after World War 
I was there sufficient surplus wealth, above 
that urgently needed for material purposes, 
greatly to encourage the arts. It has been 
only during the last fifteen or twenty years 
that there has been sufficient private wealth 
as a source of endowment, or public wealth 
as a tax source, to encourage greatly the 
higher processes of cultural development 
other than education. 

In recent years the library, the museum, 
the art gallery, the theater, the lecture fo- 
rum, art, music and literature have begun to 
play a considerable part in the lives of 
Texans. 

The history of Texas, its current progress 
and its prospects for continued advancement 
are carried in detail on the following pages 
telling of its natural resources, industries, 
and civie and cultural institutions, 

Texas has progressed primarily because it 
is a land of diversity—a land of diversity in 
all things, from the geologic structures be- 
neath its surface to the meteorological condi- 
tions of the atmosphere above. That diversity 
exists today and is multiplied in the varied 
development of its material and human re- 
sources. In such development lies the bright 
prospect for its future economic, civic and 
cultural progress. 





State Flag, Seal, Flower, Motto, Song; Other Designations 


State Flag.—The officially adopted flag of 
the state is the Lone Star Flag of the former 
Republic of Texas. The Texas state flag is 
the only flag of an American commonwealth 
that was originally the flag of a recognized 
independent country. The flag consists of a 
blue field with a single white star, and white 
and red horizontal stripes, with the white 
stripe uppermost. The flag of Texas was 
adopted by the Third Congress of the Repub- 
lic in session at Houston Jan. 25, 1839. There 
was no other specification of the Flag of 
Texas until a statute was passed by the 
Forty-third Legislature (Acts of 1933, p. 186, 
ch. 87), clarifying, but not changing, the 
original description. 

State Sobriquet.—Texas is known as the 
fone Star State, a designation derived from 
the single star in the flag of the state and of 
the former Republic of Texas. 

State Citizenship Designation.—The people 
of Texas usually call themselves Texans. 
However, the designation, Texian, was gen- 
erally used in the early period of history, and 
it is still used in some degree, notably in 
historical articles. 

State Motto.—The state motto of Texas is 


“‘Friendship.’’ The word, Texas, or Tejas,. 
was the Spanish pronunciation of a Caddo 
Indian word meaning ‘‘friends’’ or ‘‘allies.’’ 
(Acts of 1930, fourth called session of Forty- 
first Legislature, page 105.) 

State Seal.—The seal of the State of Texas 
consists of ‘‘a star of five points, encircled 
by olive and live-oak branches, and the words 
‘The State of Texas.’ ’’ (State Constitution, 
Art. IV, Sec. 19.) The state seal is a slight 
modification of the Great Seal of the Republic 
of Texas adopted by the Congress of the 
Republic Dec. 10, 1836, and readopted with 
modifications in 1839. 

State Tree.—The pecan is the state tree of 
Texas. It has long been a popular Texas tree, 
but the sentiment that led to its official adop- 
tion probably grew out of the request of Gov. 
James Stephen Hogg that a pecan tree be 
planted at his grave. (Acts of 1919. Thirty- 
sixth Legislature, regular session, page 155; 
Bt) Acts of 1927, Fortieth Legislature, page 


State Flower.—The state flower of Texas 
is the bluebonnet, also called buffalo clover, 
wolf flower, ‘‘el conejo’’ (the rabbit). Scien- 
tifically, it is Lupinus texensis. Lupinus sub- 





earnosus is closely related and is accepted 
also as the state flower in those parts of the 
state where it grows. It was adopted by the 
State Legislature at the request of the Society 
of Colonial Dames of America in Texas. (Acts 
of 1901, regular session of Twenty-seventh 
Legislature, page 323.) 

State Bird.—The mockingbird is the offi- 
cially recognized state bird of Texas, adopted 
by the Legislature at the request of the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. (Acts of 1927, 
faa Legislature, regular session, page 


State Song.—The state song of Texas is 
“Texas, Our Texas,’’ the music of which was 
written by William J. Marsh, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and the words by Mr. Marsh and 
Gladys Yoakum Wright, also of Fort Worth. 
It was adopted as the result of an award 
offered by the Legislature. (Acts of 1929, 
first called session, Forty-first Legislature, 
page 286.) 


TEXAS, OUR TEXAS 
(State Song) 
Texas, our Texas! All hail the, mighty State! 
Texas, our Texas! So wonderful, so great! 
Largest and grandest, withstanding every test; 
O ie wide and glorious, you stand ‘supremely 
es 


Chorus 
God bless you, Texas! And keep you brave and 
strong, 
That you may grow in power and worth, through- 
out the ages long. 


Texas, O Texas! Your freeborn single star, 

Sends out its radiance to nations near and far. 
Emblem of freedom! It sets our hearts aglow, 
With thoughts of San Jacinto and glorious Alamo. 


Texas, dear Texas! From tyrant grip now free, 

Shines forth in splendor your star of destiny! 

Mother of heroes! We come your children true, 

Proclaiming our allegiance, our faith, our 
for you. 


—Words by Gladys Yoakum Wright and William 

J. Marsh. Music by William J. Marsh. 

The adopted song of the University of Tex- 
as, ‘‘The Eyes of Texas,’’ is also frequently 
sung at public gatherings. It is usually sung 
by a standing audience and has a measure of 
recognition as a state song. Origin of this 
song is as follows: William Lamdin Prather, 
president of the University of Texas, 1899- 
1906, frequently said to the students, ‘‘The 
eyes of Texas are upon you.’’ A university 
minstrel, in pranking mood on an occasion 
when President Prather was present, sang a 
song, using this phrase, which had been writ- 
ten by a student, John Lang Sinclair, to the 
tune of ‘“‘I’ve Been Working on the Railroad’’ 
(Levee). Gradually it became the adopted 
song of the university and is now a popular 
song on public occasions throughout the state. 


THE EYES OF TEXAS 
(University of Texas) 

The eyes of Texas are upon you, 
All the live-long day. 

The eyes of Texas are upon you, 
You cannot get away. 

Do not think you can escape them, 
At night or early in the morn, 

The eyes of Texas are upon you 
Till Gabriel blows his horn. 


men by John Lang Sinclair. 
ong 

State Holidays.—Texas has two state holi- 
days and several special observance days. The 
two holidays are Independence Day, March 2, 
and San Jacinto Day, April 21. (See index for 
“Anniversaries and Festivals.’’) 

Unofficially Recognized. 

There has been no official adoption by the 
state of any animal other than the mocking- 
bird. However, the Longhorn, adopted by 
University of Texas; the Mustang, adopted by 
Southern Methodist University; the Horned 
Frog, adopted by Texas Christian University, 


love 


Tune, ‘‘Levee 
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are rather widely recognized as specifically 
“Texan,’’ and as being common property of 
all Texans. The chaparral bird, also known 
as the roadrunner and Paisano, is a favorite 
and was the adopted bird of the Centennial 
Exposition of 1936. 

U.S. AND TEXAS FLAG USAGE 

The national flag should be flown or dis- 
played only from sunrise to sunset, should be 
carried at the marching right in procession 
with other flags, should be displayed in the 
center of a group of flags and at highest 
point, should be at peak when flown from dif- 
ferent staffs at same elevation as other flags. 

When displayed against a wall, with stripes 
in either horizontal or vertical position, the 
blue field should be on the flag’s own right 
(observer’s left). When suspended in a street, 
the flag should be draped vertically with the 
blue field to the north in an east-and-west 
street, and to the east in a north-and-south 
street. 

The flag should never be used for a cov- 
ering, drape or other utilitarian or purely 
decorative purpose, should not be exposed in 
such a way that it will be damaged or soiled. 
A flag no longer a fitting emblem for display 
should be destroyed, preferably by burning, 
“with reverence and respect,’’ according to 
the statute. 

Legal provisions with respect to mutilation 
or defiling the United States flag, or using it 
as part of advertisements, are found in Sec. 3 
of Title 4 of the U.S. Code. A national flag 
code was formulated by a National Flag Con- 
ference, sponsored by the American Legion, 
in 1923. 

Texas Flag Usage. 

Following rules are from Acts of the Forty- 
third Legislature, 19383 “(pi-186; ch. $74): 

Flown out-of-doors, the Texas flag must be 
on flagpole or staff at least two and one half 
times as long as the flag. It should not be 
unfurled earlier than sunrise and should be 
taken down not later than sunset. It should 
not be left out in rain, snow or other inclem- 
ent weather. It should be flown with the white 
stripe uppermost except in case of distress. 
When the flag is displayed against a wall, the 
blue field should be at the flag’s own right 
(observer’s left). The Texas flag should be 
displayed on all state memorial days; it should 
fly at every school on every regular school 


ay. 

The Texas flag should be on the marching 
left in a procession in which the flag of the 
United States is carried; its staff should be 
behind the staff of the flag of the United 
States when the two are displayed with 
crossed staffs. The Texas flag should be 
underneath the national flag when the two 
are flown from the same halyard. When 
flown from separate, adjacent flagpoles, the 
United States flag and the Texas flag should 
be of approximately the same size and on 
flagpoles of equal length, 
States flag should be on ‘‘the flag’s own 
right,’’ i.e., to the observer’s left. The Texas 
flag should not be used as a drape to cover a 
speaker’s platform; should not be draped 
over the hood, sides or rear of a motorcar, 
train, boat or other vehicle of transporta- 
tion; should not be allowed to touch the 
ground; should not be used as covering for a 
ceiling; should not be used as any portion of 
a costume or athletic uniform; should not be 
embroidered on cushions or handkerchiefs or 
printed on boxes or paper napkins; should 
not have any printing or lettering of any kind 
on it; must not have any advertisement 
placed on it, or flagpole, or be used in any 
way for advertising purposes; should not be 
used in any way purely as decoration. When 
carried on automobile or float, it should be 
with staff firmly fixed to radiator cap or 
chassis. When the Texas flag is in such con- 
dition that it is no longer a suitable emblem 
for display, it should be destroyed, preferably 


and the United 
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by Durning, ‘‘with the spirit of respect and 
reverence which all ’exans owe the emblem.”’ 

In addition to the foregoing from the stat- 
ute of the Forty-third Legislature, Acts of 
the Legislature of 1917 (third called session, 
p. 81), provide a penalty for disfiguring the 
Texas flag in any way, using it for advertis- 
ing or commercial purposes by printing on it, 
or the flagpole, or otherwise. 

Meaning of Colors in Flags. 

The colors in the flags of both United 
States and Texas mean as follows: courage 
(red), purity and liberty (white) and loyalty 
(blue). The committee, headed by Oliver 
Jones, which in 1839 wrote the recommenda- 
tions for the present Lone Star Flag of Texas, 
specified that the meanings should be peace 
(white), war (red) and friendship (blue). 
However, this part of the recommendation 
was not adopted by the Texas Congress, and 
the meanings of the colors in the national and 


state flags are commonly accepted as being 
identical. 
Salute to National Flag. 

The flag should be saluted when passing in 
parade by the civilian removing hat and plac- 
ing at left shoulder while standing at atten- 
tion. Women salute by standing at attention 
and placing right hand over heart. 

Pledge to Flag of United States. 

With right hand over heart: ‘“‘I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands. One nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice to all.’’ 

Pledge to the Texas Flag. 

An act of the Forty-third Legislature, 1933, 
poe the following pledge to the Texas 

ag: 

“Honor the Texas Flag; 
We pledge our loyalty to thee— 
Texas, one and indivisible.’’ 





Texas Declaration of 


The Declaration of Independence of the 
Republic of Texas was adopted by the dele- 
gates of the people of Texas, in general 
convention at the town of Washington-on-the- 
Brazos, March 2, 1836. (See p. 44.) The text 
follows, with the names of the signers at the 
end of the text: 

When a government has ceased to protect 
the lives, liberty and property of the people 
from whom its legitimate powers are derived, 
and for the advancement of whose happiness 
it was instituted, and so far from being a 
guarantee for the enjoyment of their inesti- 
mable and inalienable rights, becomes an in- 
strument in the hands of evil rulers for their 
oppression; when the Federal Republican 
Constitution of their country, which they 
have sworn to support, no longer has a sub- 
stantial existence, and the whole nature of 
their government has been forcibly changed 
without their consent, from a restricted Fed- 
erative Republic, composed of sovereign 
states, to a consolidated central military des- 
potism, in which every interest is disregarded 
but that of the army and the priesthood, both 
the eternal enemies of civil liberty, the ever- 
ready minions of power, and the usual in- 
struments of tyrants; when, long after the 
spirit of the Constitution has departed, mod- 
eration is at length so far lost by those in 
power, that even the semblance of freedom is 
removed, and the forms themselves of the 
constitution. discontinued; and so far from 
their petitions and remonstrances being re- 
garded, the agents who bear them are thrown 
into dungeons and mercenary armies sent 
forth to force a new government upon them 
at the point of the bayonet; when, in conse- 
quence of such acts of malfeasance and abdi- 
cation on the part of the government, anarchy 
prevails, and civil society is dissolved into its 
original elements in such a crisis, the first 
law of nature, the right of self-preservation, 
the inherent and inalienable right of the peo- 
ple to appeal to first principles, and take 
their political affairs into their own hands 
in extreme cases, enjoins it as a right toward 
themselves, and a. sacred obligation to their 
posterity, to abolish such government, and 
create another in its stead, calculated to res- 
cue them from impending dangers, and to 
secure their future welfare and happiness. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are amen- 
able for their acts to the public opinion of 
mankind. A statement of a part of our griev- 
ances is therefore submitted to an impartial 
world, in justification of the hazardous but 
unavoidable step now taken, of severing our 
political connection with the Mexican people, 
and assuming an independent attitude among 
the nations of the earth. 

The Mexican Government, by its coloniza- 
tion laws, invited and induced the Anglo- 


Independence—Signers 


American population of Texas to colonize its 
wilderness, under the pledged faith of a writ- 
ten Constitution, that they should continue to 
enjoy that constitutional liberty and repub- 
lican government to which they had been 
habituated in the land of their birth, the 
United States of America. In this expectation 
they have been cruelly disappointed, inas- 
much as the Mexican nation has acquiesced 
in the late changes made in the government 
by Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, who, 
having overturned the Constitution of his 
country, now offers us the cruel alternative, 
either to abandon our homes, acquired by so 
many privations, or submit to the most intol- 
erable of all tyranny, the combined despotism 
of the sword and the priesthood. 

It has sacrificed our welfare to the State 
of Coahuila, by which our interests have been 
continually depressed, through a jealous and 
partial course of legislation, carried on at a 
far-distant seat of government, by a hostile 
majority, in an unknown tongue;-and this, 
too, notwithstanding we have petitioned in 
the humblest terms for the establishment of 
a separate state government, and have, in 
accordance with the provisions of the National 
Constitution, presented to the General Con- 
gress, a Republican Constitution, which was 
without just cause, contemptuously rejected. 

It incarcerated in a dungeon, for a long 
time, one of our citizens, for no other cause 
but a zealous endeavor to procure the accept- 
ance of our constitution and the establish- 
ment of a state government. 

It has failed and refused to secure, on a 
firm basis, the right of trial by jury, that 
palladium of civil liberty and only safe guar- 
antee for the life, liberty and property of the 
citizen. 

It has failed to establish any public system 
of education, although possessed of almost 
boundless resources (the public domain), and 
although it is an axiom in political science 
that, unless a people are educated and en- 
lightened it is idle to expect the continuance 
of civil liberty, or the capacity for self-goy- 
ernment. 

It has suffered the military commandants 
stationed among us to exercise arbitrary acts 
of oppression and tyranny, thus trampling 
upon the most sacred rights of the citizen, 
and rendering the military superior to the 
civil power. 

It has dissolved by force of arms ‘the State 
Congress of Coahuila and Texas, and obliged 
our ‘representatives to fly for their lives from 
the seat of government, thus depriving us of 
ke fundamental political right of representa- 
‘ion. 

It has demanded the surrender of a number 
of our citizens, and ordered military detach- 
ments to seize and carry them into the inte- 
rior for trial, in contempt of the civil authori- 
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ties, and in defiance of the laws and the 
Constitution. 

It has made _ piratical attacks upon our 
commerce by commissioning foreign despera- 
does, and authorizing them to seize our ves- 
sels and convey the property of our citizens 
to far-distant ports for confiscation. 

It denies us the right of worshiping the 
Almighty according to the dictates of our own 
consciences, by the support of a national reli- 
gion calculated to promote the temporal in- 
terests of its human functionaries rather than 
the glory of the true and living God. 

It has demanded us to deliver up our arms, 
which are essential to our defense, the right- 
ful property of freemen, and formidable only 
to tyrannical governments. 

It has invaded our country, both by sea and 
by land, with intent to lay waste our terri- 
tory, and drive us from our homes; and has 
now a large mercenary army advancing to 
carry on against us a war of extermination. 

It has, through its emissaries, incited the 
merciless savage, with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, to massacre the inhabitants 
of our defenseless frontiers. 

It hath been, during the whole time of our 
connection with it, the contemptible sport and 
victim of successive military revolutions, and 
hath continually exhibited every character- 
istic of a weak, corrupt and tyrannical gov- 
ernment. 

These and other grievances were patiently 
borne by the people of Texas, until they 
reached that point at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. We then took up 
arms in defense of the National Constitution. 
We appealed to our Mexican brethren for 
assistance. Our appeal has been made in 
vain; though months have elapsed, no sympa- 
thetic response has yet been heard from the 
interior. We are, therefore, forced to the 
melancholy conclusion that the Mexican peo- 
ple have acquiesced in the destruction of 
their liberty, and the substitution therefor of 
a military government—that they are unfit to 
be free, and incapable of self-government. 

The necessity of ‘self-preservation, there- 





cue ae £ 
fore, now decrees our eternal political separa: 


on. 

We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary 
powers, of the people of Texas, in solemn 
convention assembled, appealing to a candid 
world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare that our political 
connection with the Mexican nation has for- 
ever ended, and that the people of Texas do 
now constitute a free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent Republic, and are fully invested with 
all the rights and attributes which properly 
belong to independent nations; and, conscious 
of the rectitude of our intentions, we fear- 
lessly and confidently commit the issue to 
the decision of the Supreme Arbiter of the 
destinies of nations. 

RICHARD ELLIS, President. 
Charles B. Stewart. Charles S. Taylor. 
Thomas Barnett. John S. Roberts. 

James Collinsworth. Robert Hamilton. 
Edwin Waller. Collin McKinney. 
John S. D. Byrom. Albert H. Latimer. 
Francisco Ruiz. James Power. 

Jose Antonio Navarro.Sam Houston. 
Jessie B. Badgett. David Thomas. 
William D. Lacey. Edward Conrad. 
William Menifee. Martin Parmer. 
John Fisher. Edward O. LeGrand. 
Mathew Caldwell. Stephen W. Blount. 
J. William Mottley. James Gaines. 
Lorenzo de Zavala. William Clark Jr. 
Stephen H. Everitt. Sydney O. Pennington. 
George W. Smyth. William Carroll 
Elijah Stapp. Crawford. 
Claiborne West. John Turner. 
William B. Scates. Benjamin B. Goodrich. 
M. B. Menard. G. W. Barnett. 

A. B. Hardin. James G. Swisher. 
J. W. Bunton. Jesse Grimes. 
Thomas J. Gazley. S. Rhoads Fisher. 

R. M. Coleman. John W. Moore. 
Sterling C. Robertson. John W. Bower. 
George C. Childress. Samuel A. Maverick. 
Bailey Hardeman. Sam P. Carson. 
Robert Potter. A. Briscoe. 

Thomas Jefferson James B. Woods. 

Rusk. — Asa Brigham. 





EXTREMES OF SIZE—TEXAS SUBDIVISIONS 


There are 254 counties in Texas, all of 
which are organized with their administrative 
units. The last county organized was Loving, 
in 1931. (In some instances, counties have 
been created a number of years before being 
organized. In such instances, the unor ganized 
county was attached to some _ contiguous 
county for administrative purposes.. Dates of 
creation and organization are given in county 
articles on other pages. (See index.) 


Sizes of Texas Counties. 

Texas counties vary greatly in size, popu- 
lation, density of population and wealth, and 
also in economic, political and cultural char- 
acter. 

Brewster is largest county with 6,208 square 
miles. Brewster County could be divided into 
a little more than forty-two counties as big 
as Rockwall, the smallest county. Brewster 
County is more than five times as large as 
Rhode Island, three times as large as Dela- 
ware, and 50 per cent larger than Connecticut. 
It is larger than Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined.: 

Pecos is the second largest county in Texas 
with 4,736 square miles. Other large counties, 
according to rank are Hudspeth, 4,533; Pre- 
sidio, 3,877; Culberson, 3,848; Webb, 3,295; 
Val Verde, 3,242; Crockett, 2,794; Reeves, 
2,600; Terrell, 2,388; Jeff Davis, 2,258; Ed- 
wards, 2,075. All of these counties lie in West 
and Southwest Texas. Harris, with 1,747 
square miles, is the largest county in the 
eastern part of Texas. 

Small Counties. 

Rockwall ranks first among the counties on 
the score of smallness, with 147 square miles. 
Camp County is next smallest with 190 square 


miles, 
miles, 
miles, 


Somervell is next with 197 square 
and Rains is fourth with 235 square 
followed by Morris, 263; Delta, 276; 
Gregg, 284, and Franklin, 293. 

The  first-ranking county in population 
(1950) was Harris with 806,701. The lowest 
was Loving with 227. The highest density of 
population in any county was that of Dallas 
with 688.5 per square mile. The lowest was 
Loving with 0.4 per square mile. 

The biggest incorporated place was Houston 
with a population of 594,321. The smallest 
was Belcherville, Montague County, with 31. 
There were 717 incorporated places in Texas, 
according to the census of 1950 

Each Texas county is divided into four 
commissioners precincts and from four to 
eight justices precincts. There are more than 
6,000 districts of various sorts in the state 
with administrative and financing powers. 
They vary in size from districts containing a 
number of counties to those containing a few 
city blocks. 

While the population of Texas has _ in- 
creased, there has been a decrease in the 
number of civil subdivisions and in the num- 
ber of post-office towns. This has ‘resulted 
from the construction of improved roads and 
the increased facilities for travel over them. 

Though a number of counties have. been 
organized and later abolished, there has ‘never 
been a net decrease in the number of. coun- 
ties. There have been some advocates in 
recent years of a plan of county consolidation 
on the theory that improved highways make 
the spacing of county seats approximately 
every thirty miles is no longer necessary to 
publie convenience, 


Texas Population Characteristics 


The most revolutionary population changes 
in the ‘history of Texas were shown by the 
census of 1950. Striking changes character- 
ized the new population figures in most other 
states, but Texas was outstanding in this re- 
spect. , 

The Texas total population as of April 1, 
1950, was 7,711,194, an increase of 1,296,370, or 
20.2 per cent over the population of 6,414,824 
in 1940. This was the largest increase in num- 
ber recorded by any of the eleven censuses, 
beginning with 1850. Because of the larger 
base for calculation, the percentage of in- 
erease of 1950 over 1940 was not as note- 
worthy but it was exactly twice the percent- 
age of increase of 10.1 which the census of 
1940 showed as compared with that of 1930. 


Most remarkable was the big increase in 
furban population which was *4,834,000, or 


62.7 of the whole population. Total rural 
population was *2,877,000, or 37.3 per cent. 
This total ‘‘rural population’’ was broken 


down as follows: Rural nonfarm population, 
*1,570,000, or 20.4 per cent; rural farm popu- 
lation, *1,307,000, or 16.9 per cent. (See foot- 
note on new definition of urban and rural 
population. ) 

This was the first census to show Texas 
with a predominantly urban population. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, Texas urban population 
increased from 2,911,389 to *4,834,000, while 
rural nonfarm population increased from 
1,354,248 to *1,570,000; and rural farm popula- 
tion decreased from 2,149,187 to *1,307,000. 
(See tables on a following page showing 
urban and rural population.) 


Several developments in the economy of 
Texas contributed to this radical shift from 
rural to urban residence and vocation. Mech- 
anization of the farming industries was one 
cause. The decline in the cotton acreage was 
another. Cotton growing has resisted mechan- 
ization more than most crops, though it has 
been partly mechanized, especially in the 
western part of the state. 

The rapid development of the manufactur- 
ing industries was another, first the big 
industries of World War II and then the 
expansion of the petroleum, chemical and 
other industries after the war. Between the 
censuses of manufacturing in 1939 and 1947 
(two latest), Texas industries doubled their 
production, and greatly increased their em- 
ployment. There was a resulting increase in 
employment in the distributive, transportation 
and other classifications of commerce. 

While employment on the farms was de- 
clining, it was increasing rapidly in the urban 
trades. The shift was rapid. One of the re- 
sults has been a rapid decrease in farm ten- 


*Preliminary figure of Census Bureau, 
to final revision. 
*Because of adoption 


subject 


of a new definition of 
‘“‘urban’’ and ‘‘rural’’ population, the shift from 
rural to urban classification is greater than it 
would have been if the old definitions had been 
used. Prior to the census of 1950 the bureau held 
rather rigidly to a definition that put in the 
urban classification all population in incorporated 
places of 2,500 or more. All other population was 
classed as rural. In the census of 1950 urban 
population includes, in addition to the residents of 
incorporated places of 2,500 or more, the residents 
of unincorporated places of 2,500 or more, densely 
populated suburban areas of cities of 50,000 or 
more population and some other areas. 

However,. even under the older definitions there 
was a great swing from rural to urban classifica- 
tion between 1940 and 1950. Counting as urban 
only the population living in. incorporated places 
of 2,500 or more in 1950, there were 4,403,791 in 
the urban classification, or 57.1 per cent of the 
population, leaving 3,307,408, or 42.9 per cent in 
the rural] classification. 

The adoption of new definitions also accentuated 
the shift from ‘‘rural farm’’ to ‘‘rural nonfarm’’ 
classifications, though not as much as in the in- 
stances of the shift from rural to urban population. 
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ancy, especially the share-cropper class, to- 
gether with a decrease in number of farms 
and an increase in average size of farms. 
The decline in rural and increase in urban 
population was quite evident in the percent- 
age of counties that lost population as com- 
pared with the percentage of towns that lost. 
Out of 254 counties, 141 lost population. How- 
ever, out of 421 cities and towns of 2,500 or 
more population that were enumerated in 
both 1940 and 1950, only forty-three lost 
population. The usual pattern was a decrease 
in the county population but an increase in 
the population of the towns within the county. 
This indicated that, while most of the drift 
of population was to the larger Texas cities, 
much of it was local and to the smaller towns. 


Most of the increase in the Texas popula- 
tion was because of excess of births over 
deaths. The movement of residents of other 
states into Texas was small as compared with 
the natural increase. There was only a very 
se emigration of Texas residents to other 
states. 


Texas white population increased from 
9,487,545 in 1940 to *6,825,000 (preliminary) 
in 1950, or 24.4 per cent. Nonwhite population, 
almost entirely Negro, decreased from 927,279 
to *886,000 during the census decennium, a 
loss of 4.5 per cent. 


The Bureau of the Census does not classify 
the population in such way that the total 
Latin-American population can be had, mean- 
ing primarily the Spanish-speaking population 
of both Mexican citizenship and United States 
citizenship. A Spanish name calculation will 
be released after full census returns are an- 
nounced. A survey of the Latin-American, or 
Spanish-speaking, population under a Rocke- 
feller grant in recent years has indicated a 
total of 1,500,000 residing in Texas with a 
rapid increase in recent years. 

The last census enumeration of all Spanish- 
speaking people of Mexican descent, including 
citizens of both Mexico and the United States, 
was that of 1930, when the number in Texas 
was 683,681, of whom 266,046 were born in 
Mexico. During the decennium, 1930-40, there 
was relatively little migration from Mexico 
and the census of 1940 showed only 159,266 
foreign-born people of Mexican descent. The 
labor demand, beginning with World War II, 
encouraged migration and the number in- 
creased rapidly during the 1940-1950 decen- 
nium. 

This large increase of Latin-American popu- 
lation has created a social and political prob- 
lem. Many of the migrants enter the United 
States illegally. (They are locally known as 
‘‘wetbacks’’ because it is said that they swim 
the Rio Grande at unguarded points.) The 
difference in wages in Mexico and the United 
States attracts the immigrants, but the new- 
comers, speaking a foreign tongue, unac- 
quainted with customs in the United States 
and fearful of deportation, are sometimes ex- 
ploited by employers, bringing charges of 
racial discrimination. Some progress has been 
made in recent years in eliminating this dis- 
crimination. The State Government maintains 
a Good Neighbor Commission for this pur- 
pose. (See index for list of state officials.) 
The Socio-Economic Survey of the Spanish- 
speaking People of Texas in 1948 and 1949, 
directed by Dr. Lyle Saunders, was for the 
purpose of finding basic information that 
would be helpful in efforts toward elimination 
of discrimination. 

The Mexican and Mexican-descent popula- 
tion of Texas lies principally along the border 
from El Paso to the Gulf, extending north- 
ward in fairly dense population as far as San 
Antonio. This is the area of original Spanish 
and Mexican colonization. Some families date 
back to early settlement on Spanish royal 
land grants more than 200 years old. They are 
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the actual FFT’s (First Families of Texas), 
excluding the aborigine Indians. 

The northward drift of Latin-American 
population in recent years, hoWever, has scat- 
tered it over all parts of the state, and there 
has been an appreciable northward interstate 
movement even to the industrial centers of 
Illinois and Michigan. It is difficult to estab- 
lish definite population figures by localities 
because of the large transient population. 
Many thousands move northward in the 
spring and summer aiding in the cotton and 
grain harvest, returning to the border, or 
even to Mexico, in the winter. 

The Negro population, constituting the third 
of three large population groups (Anglo-Amer- 
ican, Latin-American and Negro), lies princi- 
pally in the eastern third of the state, though 
there has been a westward drift especially 
to the cotton-growing areas. The Negro popu- 
lation of Texas declined from 927,279 in 1940 
to 886,000* in 1950, according to the Census 
Bureau. This decline was due in large part to 
emigration of Texas Negroes to the Pacific 
Coast and to industrial centers of the North. 

Thus the drift of Negro population is the 
reverse of that of the other two large groups 
(Anglo- and Latin-American groups) whose 
Texas population has been steadily increasing. 

Within the state’s boundaries, the shift of 
population within each of these larger groups 
was very great during the 1940-1950 decen- 
nium, but it was probably more noteworthy 
among Negroes than among the other two. 
This was primarily because the Negro con- 
stituted the larger part of the share-cropper 
farm tenant population. This classification 
declined rapidly in number during both of 
the last two census decenniums, 1930-1940 and 
1940-1950. 

The decline in share-cropper tenant popula- 
tion came as the result of the decline in 
cotton acreage and the turning of the farmer 
to mechanized operations and stock raising. 
At the same time rapid industrialization in 


. *Preliminary figure of the Census Bureau, sub- 
ject. to final revision. 
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the cities offered employment. As a result 
there was a large Negro migration to the 
cities of both Texas and northern industrial 
centers. 

The Texas population has resulted largely 
from two currents of immigration, the larger 
current of Anglo-Americans from other states 
of the United States, notably the Old South, 
and the smaller current from Mexico. But 
there has been appreciable immigration from 
Europe. Texas today has a larger European 
stock population than any other Southern 
State. 

Early German Immigration 


Aside from the Mexican population, Germay 
and Austria have contributed most of the pres- 
ent foreign-born and foreign stock of Texas. 

The first German colony in Texas was estab- 
lished at the present site of Industry, Austin, 
County, in 1842, but the real beginning of 
German immigration into Texas was in the 
founding of the Association for the Protection 
of German Immigrants in Texas in 1843, under 
the patronage of a number of German noble- 
men. At that time, the Republic of Texas was 
a 7-year-old nation of uncertain destiny. The 
United States was in the throes of a political 
fight over annexation, and European nations 
were watching uneasily. The willingness of 
certain German leaders to sponsor colonization 
in Texas, together with internal conflict that 
had caused many Germans to turn their eyes 
to new countries in search of a future home, 
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eases 
were largely responsible for the colonization 
movement. 

The organization mentioned above purchased 
the Fisher-Miller grant of land lying between 
the Colorado and the San Saba Rivers. In 1844 
three shiploads of immigrants landed at Gal- 
veston and proceeded by schooner to Lavaca 
Bay, where they began their trek to the Fish- 
er-Miller grant under the leadership of Prince 
Carl of Solms-Braunfels. Becoming discour- 
aged and realizing the great distance to the 
Fisher-Miller tract, the caravan went into 
camp at Victoria, and Braunfels rode to San 
Antonio, where he was told of the Comal 
Springs and surrounding country. 

Founding of New Braunfels 

Braunfels visited the place, was pleased with 
its great beauty and bought the land from its 
Spanish owners. The colonists moved forward 
from Viétoria and arrived in March, 1845, thus 
establishing New Braunfels, which has been 
a center of German-American population in 
Texas ever since. A later attempt of colonists 
to reach the Fisher-Miller grant resulted in the 
establishment of Fredericksburg, and some 
other German-American communities in that 
vicinity. The German society continued its 
colonization efforts throughout 1845-6-7, bring- 
ing several thousand immigrants into Texas. 

This organized colonization scheme was 
undoubtedly the cause of the gradual immi- 
gration of Germans into South Central Texas 
over a long period. 

Czechs and Bohemians settled at many points 
in South Central Texas, including Williamson, 
Washington and Fayette: Counties, but in no 
place do they remain dominant as in some 
German-American communities. There are a 
number of small Swedish settlements in this 
area also, such as New Sweden in Travis 
County. The principal Norwegian settlement in 
Texas is in and around Clifton, Bosque County. 


Foreign Stock Communities 

There are many interesting towns and vil- 
lages scattered throughout Texas, which-were 
founded as colonies of immigrants from Euro- 
pean countries. Some of these places have 
interesting histories, and not infrequently evi- 
dences of the architecture and atmosphere of 
the mother country of the immigrants are 
found. Mason, New Braunfels, Fredericks- 
burg and Brenham were largely of German- 
American beginnings. Castroville is one of the 
unique places in Texas because of its quaint 
architecture, the town having been settled by 
Alsatian German and French under the leader- 
ship of Henry Castro. Utopia was also settled 
by Alsatians. Bandera, Panna Maria and a 
number of other towns have a large Polish 
population. In Bandera are several log resi- 
dences built in 1854 when the Polish colony 
settled in the then abandoned Mormon colony. 
Windthrost, German-American community on 
the rolling prairies of Eastern Archer County, 
with its tall church ‘spire visible for many 
miles, is typical of the isolated foreign stock 
communities of Texas. 

The German, Scandinavian and Czech stock 
in Texas is devoted primarily to agriculture 
and their thriftiness is recognized. The Greek, 
Italian and Russian populations of Texas are 
usually town and city dwellers and are devoted 
to commercial rather than agricultural pur- 
suits. 

This is true, too, of the Jewish population, 
which is not shown separately in the census 
tables. However, the Jewish population of 
Texas was estimated at 49,196 in 1937, by the 
Jewish Statistical Bureau of Synagogues: of 
America, New York. This was 1.03 per cent of 
the Jewish population of 4,770,647 in the 
United States. The Texas Jewish population 
ae placed at 46,684 in 1927 and at 30,839 in 











It has been our pleasure ‘to provide many 
of the Southwest's finest’ office buildings 
and industrial plants with air conditioning, 
heating and plumbing. For further informa- 
tion, write ... 
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*Urban population is that ene in places of more than 2,500 population, incorporated and unin- 
corporated, including the unincorporated parts of metropolitan areas, plus population in some other 
areas, according to the bureau of the census. See footnote (7) on p. 62. 

+Rural population is divided by the United States Bureau of the Census into that actually living on 
farms and that living in rural areas but not on farms, principally in incorporated and unincorporated 
towns and villages of less than 2,500 population. Rural population has been divided as follows according 
to the last three decennial census enumerations; 1950—rural farm, 1,307,000; _rural nonfarm, 1,570, 000. 
1940—rural farm, 2,149,187; rural nonfarm, cf 354, 248. 1930—rural farm, 2,342,553; rural nonfarm, 
1,092,814. 1920—rural farm 2,265,734; rural nonfarm’ 884,805. , ; 

Figures given in round numbers for urban and rural population are preliminary, subject to final 
revision. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF TEXAS POPULATION, BY AGE AND SEX 
Figures below are from the census of 1950. They are preliminary and subject to final 
revision. 
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Total, 14 dé aes over. |5,600,000|3,006,000|2,935,000|2,840,000 95,000|2,595,000 100.0 GC) 
14 to 24 years. .|1,280,000) 564,000} 535,000] 498,000 37,000} 716,000 18.8 CS) 
25 to 34 years. ....+....{1,231,000| 744,000} 715,000] 701,000 14,000} 487,000 24.8 GA, 
35 to 44 years. . veseesesesss.|1,127,000] 733,000] 723,000] 707,000 16,000] 395,000 24.4 Ge.) 
45 to 64 years. ....-....{1,439,000} 840,000} 840,000) 816,000 24,000) 596,000 21.9 Cc) 
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*Per cent not howl where base is less than 100,000. 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF TEXAS POPULATION, BY SEX 
Figures below are from the census of 1950. They are preliminary and subject to final 
revision. 
Per Cent Distribution. 
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Civilian labor force. eh et ae i aera oes) Seo 000i 2107,000; 738,000} 100.0 100.0 100.0 
SORT Nene cer orci one: crs) enor ero cusrvereione wrererayero= |2,840,000|2,121,000| 719,000 96.8 96.5 97.4 
PO MVFT MMII CPs orks Ss Sie c's bs aslo ee ew cde cs 2'770,000 2'073,000 697,000 94.4) 94.4 94.4 
POUCA MOLE INOTO way ows seis ate ov cle nate does 2,369,000/1,837,000} 532,000 80.7 | 83.6 ipa! 
SEIMIOIN STDOUT tnd Sse ete eee i's sek hd e's ws ,000| 129,000 10.8! 8.6 ibis 

1 to 14 hours. Merits SOT es «5 83,000 47,000 36,000 2.8 Vag! 4.9 

With a job but not at Wor aca Te 70,000 48,000 22,000] 2.4! Pe 3.0 
METER ee te oe eke El Siete a seed icdas as 95,000 76,000 19,000 Bak ao IAL 
PIPOPIONCCOs WVOLKETS i. clocisc ce ccc clic sees 94,000 76,000 19,000 Ged 3.5 2.6 
PNG WMT OTECES Pert! sour c. adc Gktes ce dueewecs 1,000} Brie 1,000 32 Pi 0.1 
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Texas Population Characteristics. —(Continued. 


COLOR AND AGE, URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF TEXAS—1950 AND 1940 
According to the United States Bureau of the Census. Figures in round numbers are pre- 
liminary, subject to revision. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 










































































Entire State. 1S I Per Cent Distribution. 
: 10 m4 : 
The State. > 
: es gio (ee cr ee E 
Subject— Sir} od a gi tae tae 
S Ss |Psd] gs gE Bs S' PSS his fs BES 
a Q |SSd! FB 3a Bo S| & | SS I2Sale ae 
- 4 QOn! PA pe oH 4 a 1 PA IRA Be 
Total population .....|7,711, 19416, = 824 ai 0.2]4,834,000)1, 970, 0001, ace io «|= cos) Len ee 
Per cent by residence | .(100.0] :..| 62.7] 20.4] 16.9 
COLOR 
Total ............../7,711,194|6,414,824| 20.2|4,834,000]1,570,000|1,307,000|100.0|100.0|100.0 cite 0 T00. 0 
WHITES 2. ste smi» owe a ths [Oe O00 ae 1, Oa 24.4|4/297,000|1,404,000|1,124;000 88.5| 85.5] 88.9] 89.4] 86.0 
INOW ILC a states ee eens 886,000] 927,279 | —4, S| 537, ie 166,000] 183,000} 11.5] 14.5) 11.1] 10.6} 14.0 
Male spas RO Cee Aaa ee eee 19.7/2,371,000| 790,000} 694,000|100.0]100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0 
WHITE bck ae eu eis + ]8)428,000]2, 768,209) 29,812,106,000 711,000} 611,000} 88.9] 85.9} 88.8] 90.0] 88.0 
Nonwhite .............| 427,000} 452,844] -5.7 265,000 79,000 83,000] 11.1) 14.1) 11.2} 10.0} 12.0 
Female ............./38,857,000|3,193,721| 20.8/2,463,000| 781,000] 613,000|100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0 
Wilbert: siiethie sus. emera Seer 3,397,000/2,719,286| 24.9/2,191,000| 694,000) 513,000] 88.1] 85.1] 89.0} 88.9) 83.7 
Nonwhite ++eeee.{ 459,000) 474,435) -8.3] 272,000 87,000}; 100,000} 11.9} 14.9) 11.0] 11.1] 16.3 
AGE | | | 
i eg tet ore ee ease ae a aan ane 4,834,000 sg ae 1,307, one arr ae ae 1.3) 109 
Nader SD VES Severs aces 5D; : : F ' v¢ : P i ; 2 
oto9 yrs. ............{ 701,000) 593,482] 18.1| 396,000} 171,000} 133,000]. 9.1) -9.3)) 9B. 2peaGreeeeee 
10 to14 yrs. ..........}. 641,000) 627,405] 2.2] 354,000} 152,000) 135,000}.. 8.3} 9.S)’ia) se ae 
15 to 24 yrs. ........../1,165,000/1,204,518| —3.3} 777,000} 214,000) 175,000] 15.1) 18.8] 16.1) 13.6) 13.4 
25 to 34 yrs. ..........{/1,231,000/1,095,085) 12.4; 833,000} 245,000! 153,000| 16.0} 17.1} 17.2) 15.6) 11.7 
35 to 44 yrs. ..........{1,127,000} 891,492) 26.4) 720,000} 225,000]. 182,000] 14.6) 13.9] 14.9) T4.3)Pi379 
45 to 64 yrs. ........../1,439,000/1,079,667| 33.3) 876,000} 273,000) 289,000| 18.7) 16.8) 18.1] 17.4) 22.1 
65 years and over ...... 923,000} 347,495) 50.5) 306,000} 114,000} 103,000} 6.8) 5.4) 6.3) 7.3) 7.9 
Median ages)... . years 28.8| 2Oro |) 200 28.8 27.9 29.8 
ZLyrss anQwover= henna 4,807,000]3,861,721 Seed 945,000 be ta 62.3] 60.2] 63.6] 60.2] 60.4 
Male .............../3,895,000/3,221,103| 19.7|2,371,000| 790,000] 694,000|100.0/100. ol ae. bette -0|100.0 
phe ieee ssc] Seana] 233) sag) ae ol Gehl 14S) 88) Taal abel a 
OPUS VSR, ec enesarens aia , ; : , , , . : 
10 to 14 yrs. ... Sener) 226,000) (SIG/O6T) 2:SieL 70,000 87,000 69,000 35 9.8) 37.21 Pe Oieeore 
15 to 24 yrs. ..........{ 546,000} 593,612} —8.0) 335,000; 104,000; 107,000] 14.2} 18.4) 14.1] 13.2) 15. t 
20 to 34 yrs. ..........] 628,000] 537,752] 16.8] 426,000} 119,000 83,000} 16.3} 16.7} 18.0} 15.1] 12.0 
39 to 44 yrs. ..........| 978,000] 447,938] 29.0) | 365,000) -11'7,000 97,000} 15.0} 13.9} 15.4} 14.8] 14.0 
45 to 64 yrs. .....-| (24,000) 556,793] 30.0) 431,000} 138,000} 155,000) 18.8} 17.3) 18.2) 17.5] 22.3 
65 years and over .... -| 239,000} 176,468] 35.4) 136,000 51,000 51,000} 6.2) 8.5) sSWCiee Geo)mess 
Median age .....years | 28.8 ZT das 29.0 27.6 29.7 
ZAyES. And OVEr loys a 2,410,000|1,938,380] 24.3]1,520,000| 464,000} 426,000] 62.5] 60.2] 64 * 58.7|. 61.4 
Female .............{/3,857,000/3,193,721| 20.8/2,463,000|] 781,000] 613,000|100.0|100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0 
Under SAyrs. .. s-eaes ot 439,000} 284,476) 54.3] 278,000 89,000 72,000] 11.4) 8.9) 11.3) 11.4) 11.7 
5 tO.O:9FS. ers se wares x | a2, 000] 293,173)" 18.2) 183,000 86,000 66,000 .6| 9.21 Fis ee OR Ore 
10 to.d4: yrs) Sl ee 814,000) 2510438) Tai 1tS4:000 65,000 66,000} 8.1.) “9.570 SS asec Ones 
15 to 24 yrs. ..........] 619,000] 610,846) 1.3) 442,000) 110,000 67,000] 16.0} 19.1} 17.9} 14.1] 10.9 
25 to 34 yrs. ..........}| 604,000} 557,333) 8.4) 407,000} 126,000 71,000) 15.7) 17.5) 16.5) 16.1] 11.6 
35 to 44 yrs. ..........}| 549,000) 443,554) 23.8) 356,000; 108,000 85,000} 14.2} 13.9] 14.5] 13.8] 13.9 
45 to 64 yrs. ..e+..{ 714,000] 522,874] 36.6| 446,000} 135,000} 134,000} 18.5} 16.4} 18.1} 17.3] 21.9 
65 years and OVEr 4 Ui | 284,000} 171,027} 66.1) 170,000 62,000 52,000) . 7.4) 5.4) 6.9)) 7 oie Sie 
Median age .....years | 8.7 ce | ee 28.6 28.2 30.0 
21 YES: aNd OVEr 6). satin |2,398, 000|1,923,341] 24.7/1,554,000| 481,000} 363,000] 62.2] 60.2| 63.1] 61.6] 59.2 











MARITAL STATUS, URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF TEXAS—1950 AND 1940 
According to U.S. Bureau of the Census. Figures in round numbers are preliminary, 
subject to revision. Per cent not given where base is less than 100,000. 











Entire State. Per Cent Distribution. 

) S The State. > 

oR] 5 5 E 
mubledhs . (oe) §. | ds. | ag .| . 18. les jae. 
S S$ j5ss; 28 | 558 | 558 | & | S | £R |SSRiSae 
ss Pele [Fa a he pez | peed. | St Se ee eee 
Male, 14 vee and over|2,770,000|2,377,080| 16.5|1,718,000| 546,000] 506,000/100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0 
Single i.e Sirets'||. O26; O00 | 764,324|-18.1| 355,000} 130,000) 142,000] 22.6) 32.2} 20.7} 23.8] 28.1 
IWArriCdily canis scart 1,974,000/1,481,247) 33.3 LEO: 000; 381,000} 343,000} 71.3) 62.3) 72.8) 69.8] 67.8 
Was ae or divorced ... 169,000} 131/509 28.5 pended 35,000 ae 6.1) 5. 5ie46/615 eG 4a 

“emale, 

14 yrs. and over .../2,830,000|2,368,773) 19.5/1,856,000| 551,000| 423,000|100.0/100.0/100.0)100.0/100.0 
Same les dss; aahehtlcn eles dehants 475,000! 565,483|-16.0 328,000 78,000 69,000; 16.8) 23.9} 17.7) 14.2) 16.3 
IMamriCd.« gaan «cite mete cle 1,948,000/1,477,167| 31.9)1,221,000} 406,000} 320,000|) 68.8] 62.4} 65.8] 73.7) 75.7 
Widowed or divorced ...| 408,000] 326,123] 25.1] 307,000 67,000 34,000} 14.4] 13.8] 16.5!) 1272) 7350 
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1950, but final for 1940. 


Year and Class of Worker— 


1950. 
Employed ... 
_ Private wage and salary ‘workers. 
Government workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid sep awl RESTATE aR eS ee eR a 


uate a See SE mtaite @ 0 616 © 0 0 tp 


PEP eee Se Nee te ee eres 


Employed 
Private wage and salary wor feel ee ret 
Government workers ...... Soto 
Self-employed workers 
aA WOLKCYS... 066% eee eee ee 


Ri a8) Sas se « 6 6 @ 6.0 6 8 ew @'6 


ee Cees Sas oe eee © 6 « © 


Total. 
2,840,000 





101,956 


Male. 


2,121,000 
1/382/000 
497,000 
38,000 


| 
1,649,395 


69,467 


Female. 


719,000 
933,000 
98,000 
51,000 
37,000] 


462,860 

311,648 
97,091 
61,632 
32,489 





Texas Population Characteristics.—(Continued.) 


EMPLOYED PERSONS, BY CLASS OF WORK, BY AGES 
Figures below are from the census of 1950, preliminary and subject to final revision for 


Per Cent Distribution. 








Total. Male. Female. 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
67.4 65.2 fa! 
10.6 9.6 13.6 
19.3 23.4 had: 
2.6 1.8 ea: 
100.0} 100.0 100.0 
58.8] 56.4 67.3 
ToL 5.6 1233 
29.3 ont lees 
4.8} | 4.2 7.0 


MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS IN TEXAS POPULATION, BY SEX 
Figures below are from the census of 1950, preliminary and subject to final revision for 


1950, but final for 1940. 


Year and Major Occupation Group— 


1950. 

Employed 
Professional, technical, mindred aresen 
Papers and tarm managers.............. 
Managers, officials, proprs., exc. farm... 
Clerical and kindred workers. BS 
Sales workers ... 
Craftsmen, foremen, ‘and Kindred Ww orkers. 
Operatives and kindred workers. ‘ 
Private household workers. .......'.. 0.008. 
Service workers, except private household. 
Farm laborers, except unpaid and foremen 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers.... 
Laborers, except farm pote TaN DYE eh pect yc 
Occupation not reported. . nega rend 


1940. 

Employed SRE PH edd a oa Se a 6 a Be 
Professional, technical, kindred workers, 
Farmers and farm managers. 
Managers, officials, and Props. 
Clerical and kindred workers. 
Sales workers _ 
Craftsmen, foremen, “and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers. 
Private household workers. 
Service workers, except private. household. 
Farm laborers, except unpaid, and foremen 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers. 
Laborers, except Farm and MING. on. eos: 
Occupation not reported. . : 


‘exe. farm 














Total. Male. 
2,840, ovol| 2,121,000 
224,000 141,000 
66,000 258,000 
286,000 247,000 
309,000 130,000 
199,000 117,000 
366,000 362,000 
450,000 368,000 
83,000 SEY: 
228,000 122,000 
144,000}; 129,000 
55,000 | 33,000 
195,000 192,000 
34,000 22,000 
25112255] |v d:.649,395 
150,915 88,598 
367,066 356,242 
194,574 171,882 
148,080 71.652 
132,421 98,268 
193,185 190,536 
242,142 203,884 
134,311 12,047 
144.137 83,852 
174,262 166,838 
83,649 65,051 
133,449 131,258 
14,064 ,29 





719,000} 


107,000 
14,000] 
22,000 

4,000 
12,000| 


462,860 


62,317] 
10,824 





Female. | 


Per Cent Distribution. 








Total. Male. Female. 
100.0|| 100.0| 100.0 
7.9 6.6 a A 
9.4 122 a ak 
10.1 11.6 5.4 
10.9 6.1 24.9 
0 30) 11.4 
12.9 iif Ga 0.6 
15S 17.4 11.4 
eae a ae Pas 
8.0 5.8 14.9 
5.1] | 6.1 1.9 
1.9} | 1.6 aye 
6.9 9.1 0.6 
12 LO ate y¢ 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
{ear 5.4 ee 
17.4 21.6 es 
9.2 10.4 4.9 
7.0 4.3 16:5 
6.3 6.0 fixe: 
9.1 11.6 0.6 
15 beat 12.4 8.3 
6.4 0.7 26.4 
6.8 sien f 13.0 
8.3] | LO ad: 1.6 
4.0} | 3.9 4.0 
6.3 8.0 0.5 
O: 4 0.6 1.0 





TEXAS EMPLOYMENT, BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS, BY SEX 
Figures below are from the census of 1950, but preliminary and subject to final revision 


for 1950, but final for 1940. 


Year and Major Industry Group— 


1950. 
Employed 
Agriculture 
Mining oo ot 2 Ae ee cee 
NE ao. cies. 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods ... 
Not specified manufacturing . 
Transportation, communication, ee other 
ublic utilities .... Uap « aaebrame se 
Wholesale and retail trade. Bg ter ai ak oY 
Service industries ..... Bros 
All other industries. 1 i, Re Hee ie eee 
Industry not reported. . bo ned eg ER Ae 
1940. 
Employed 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Bae GUS erent te che. cs) cis ela oie ss aie. sie eo Biele avs 
MMMM ACUTE ITSO Pe) Sahel t la acs vs) sia)eo 6d eee ole lehd 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods = 
Not specified manufacturing . 
Transportation, communication, ae Sabre 
public utilities .... bya. Oe 
Wholesale and retail trade. 
Service industries 





Se 6 Fe OS REDD 8 ee HO 8 





Total. 
2,840,000 


203,000! 
2,000] 


| 
233,000 
619,000 | 
608,000 
151,000 
47,000 


2,112,255 


139,228 
381,260 
492,625 

54,448 





24,901 





Male. 


2,121,000 
431, 000 


152,000 
1,000 


194,000 
409,000 
300,000 
123,000 

28,000 





1,649,395 


598,830 
99,668 
109,390 
184,515 
76,976 
106,174 
1,365 


125,426 
287,164 
221,662 
44,160 
18,580 





Female. 


719,000 


43,000 
4,000 
7,000 

60,000 
8,000| 

51,000} 
1,000 


39,000 
210,000 
309,000 

28,000 

19,000 


462,860 





13,802 
94,096 
270,963 
10,288 
6,321 





Per Cent Distribution. 














Total. Male. Female. 
100.0] 100.0 100.0 
16.7 20.3 6.0 
3.4|| 4.3 0.6 
8.7] | 1) Bees) et 
12.9} | 14.4 8.3 
5.7 | tee a Sak 
7.11] ieee ok 
0.1]| ee 0.1 
8.2|| 9.1 5.4 
21.8} | 19.3 29.2 
21.4] | Ak 43.0 
Hea 5.8 3.9 
re oc Phe: 
100.0]| 100.0 100.0 
30.1 36.3 ay 
2.9]|- 3.6 0.3 
aes 6.6 0.3 
10.0 iia ee 5.8 
3.8 4.7 0.7 
6.11} 6.4 <6) 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
6.6| 7.6 3.0 
18.0 17.4 mse 
V3.8 13.4 58.5 
2.6 oak. Ne 
2 ek 1.4 
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Texas Population Characteristics.—(Continued. 


MARRIED COUPLES, FAMILIES AND HOUSEHOLDS IN TEXAS, URBAN AND RURAL— 
1950 AND 1940 











Entire State. ye ¢ 
— = BES 3 
: rd 
Subject— San ¢ oe a 2 
. . i o 3 . 
B $ jess] 8 | SE | &s 
a 3 |IROn! pr Ba ee 
Fe Res GRO: nana SOAS 1,875,000]1,410,162] 33.0/1,198,00' 346,000] 332,000 
With own household’ <2 .2. te. itemoe ae cee eirie sone eee i 787,000/1,314,429] 36.0)1,134,000} 336,000) 317,000 
Without own householdy 2... .iuerinle: « eine Oita cle 88,00 D,%33| —8.1 63,000 10,000 15,000 
Per Centy aco. cee oe a ee, Cae se eee ae 100.0 100.0 jeer 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With Ownrhouscholdi’.. oocc.... fae ote e see eee eee 95.3 93.2 94.7 97.1 95.5 
Without ownhouSeholde «a «sn accra olste lente seierere crore 4.7 6.8 Be 2.9 4.5 
Families and Unrelated Individuals seek 
TOUT Wot rie eee ree eee ee ere rere ee 2,580,000 * ...{/1,736,000] 457,000] 388,000 
Families .. SAREE PRIME Ce Bee R Ss Ree ODO OUD * ...|1,326,000} 386,000} 347,000 
Unrelated individuals ... dh dies Sica ER al ROOD be ...{| 409,000 71,000 41,000 
Households Dens i * ai: 
Households .... see eceececvsse ces se »|2,249;000|1,684,119}- 33.5|1,452; 000) "432 O00 Pe ooauun 
Population in households. oe ewes res scevernis sees 1t,009,00016;292,927) 19.3)/4,665,000]1, 538, 000M soa 00 
Population Per HOusehol Ga .gakestencrerciareneronsistatesoucterctanate haters aa Pa AE | | nd ay Se Sey 3.6 3.6 


*Data not available. 


RESIDENCE TURNOVER, TEXAS URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
Table below from United States Bureau of the Census shows number and percentage of 
removals from one residence to another, from 1949 to 1950. Figures are preliminary and subject 
to final revision. 
Residence in 1950. Per Cent Distribution. 








Residence in 1949— Entire Rural Rural The Rural Rural 
State. Urban. Nonfarm. Farm. State. Urban. Nonfarm. Farm. 
Persons 1 yr. old and over |7,551,000]4,730,000|1,539,000/1,283,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Same house asin 1950 ...... 5,936,000/3,336,000/1,136,000}1,064,000| - oce 70.5 73.8 82.9 
Different house, same county [1,126,000] 807,000} 207,000} 113,000 14.9 uly es | weal 8.8 
Different county or abroad °..| '773,000] 522,000] 159,000 92,000 10.2 11.0 10.3 hee 
Residence not reported’ ...... 116,000} 64,000 37,000 14,000 1.5 1.4 2.4 nail 


INCOME OF TEXAS FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 
Table below shows for the calendar year 1949 the number of Texas families, and unrelated 
individuals, in various income brackets. Data are from the census of 1950, but preliminary 
and subject to final revision. 
Urban and Rural 




















Total. Nonfarm. Per Cent Distribution. 
Urban and Rural 
Total Nonfarm. 
tneome, aE oi oi E 
racket— 2 Orcs o's : Os) ® . 
g 38 g g 82 g 8 Bg g 8 38 3g 
—_ orn — ome! oO:- — — Ben! a — on — 
—_ wi » — — — _ Lol —_ > om 
Eyes E EQ AS 5 ESAS 5 Eo Ay g 
© cs « @ « © o © 
Spree Fe Sehye a Bae a x he: fs 
Abo ee 2,580,000| 2,059,000] 2,192,000] 1,712,000 ie se at 4 
Number reporting . 2,455,000! 1,970,000! 2,083,000] 1,637,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Winger S500... oo: 322,000 151,000 269,000 115,000 131 Ost 12.9 7.0 
$500 to $999..... 292,000 191,000 217,000 128,000 11.9 7 10.4 7.8 
$1,000 to $1,499. 240,000 179,000 195,000 186,000 9.8 ak 9.4 8.3 
$1,500 to $1,999. 219,000 181,000! 170,000 135,000 8.9 9.2 8.2 8.2 
$2,000 to $2,499. 219,000 189,000 191,000 161,000 8.9 9.6 oe 9.8 
$2,500 to $2,999. 177,000 150,000 155,000 129,000 ie 7.6 7.4 (9) 
$3,000 to $3,499. 226,000 209,000 195,000 179,000 Ona 10.6 9.4 10.9 
53,000 to $3,999. 152,000 139,000 138,000 126,000 6.2 Vea | 6.6 eid 
$4,000 to $4,499. 143,000 138,000 135,000 130,000 53.8 7.0 6.5} (2) 
$4,500 to $4,999. 108,000 103,000 103,000 99,000 4.4 ae 4.9 6.0 
$5,000 to $5,999. 135,000 126,000 122,000 114,000 By 6.4 oe (eu) 
$6,000 to $6,999. 69,000 67,000 63,000 62,000 2.8 3.4 end, 3.8 
$7,000 to $9,999. 90,000 86,000 78,000 75,000 Ould 4.4 Bath 4.6 
$10,000 and over 63,000 60,000 51,000 49,000 2.6 3.0 2.4 3.0 
Income not nee 125,000 89,000 109,000 75,000 : sie bs ° 
Median income. $2,353 $2,813 $2,499 $3,041 Ate ae 











*An “unrelated individual” is a person (other than an inmate of an institution) who is living alone, 
or living with persons, none of whom are related to him. An ‘‘unrelated individual’? may constitute a 
one-person household, live in a rooming house or hotel, or under similar circumstances. 


MIRRRERUOEEOUSUORUOOEUOUCEEOEOSUUSSR STU SUCSE OSU TOUR OUUE POU EUUUR COR IOCUL OU ORUUOEUURUROUUUR UOTE OUR OUU EEUU UUCEUOU OSU TOO UCUUUUORUUR ENE EUUOVEREUCUUOR OUT ORE RRO UROUUEUS OUT OUST N GOP 


he H. STAMPS Write, Call or See 


MAKER OF FINE VIOLINS AND VIOLAS Us for Your String 


WE REPAIR ALL STRING SUN OE as ea 2110 JENNINGS 
INSTRUMENTS FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS 
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Area and Population Density of Texas, by Counties. 


Texas has a population density of 29.4 per square mile. (Population, 1950, of 7,711,194 and 
land area of 263,644 square miles.) However, density varies greatly throughout the state. 
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*According to assessment for 
taxation. Bureau of the Census, 
1940, gave 276 square miles, 
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100 Years of Population Growth by Texas Counties —1850-1950 


The population of each Texas county for each United States census report beginning with 
1850, or first census after date of organization for counties organized after 1850, is given in the 
table below. The census of 1850 was the first taken after annexation of Texas to the United 
States. Blank space indicates that county was not organized at this census date, unless there 
is direction to a footnote stating otherwise. Because of the frequent splitting up of Texas 
counties to form new political units, and the consolidation of such units in some instances, one 
can not always get a reliable comparison of figures unless one pays attention to the footnotes 
at the end of the table. 
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Be hod ES 
—Dallas News Staff Photo. 


A part of the sky line of Dallas, as seen from a window in The Dallas Morning News 
Building. With a population of 432,927 within its corporate limits and a total of 610,852 
within its metropolitan area, Dallas ranked second among Texas cities according to 
the census of 1950. 
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Fannin ............] 3,788} 9,217|13,207/25,501/38,709|51,793) 44,801} 48,186] 41,163) 41,064) 31,253|-23.9 
CAV OUEE cick dstalelels ves 3,756/11,604|16,863]27,996/31,481|/36,542| 29,796} 29,965] 30,708} 29,246) 24,176]-17.3 
GIS Oye Bist ds Sehe.e'e 6 Ark itn stsk |) Os eb 136| 2,996] 3,708] 12,596) 11,009) 13,563) 12,932} 11,023|-14.8 
Floyd mee ashe Pecks. 3 529] 2,020} 4,638) 9,758} 12,409} 10,659) 10,535} -1.2 
Foard24 Srl harrate «0 Sea 14568) 15,726) 4,747) 6,315) 5,237) §4,216\-19.5 

RAE PRS A, tel ite wc. fiend | celetc] oat!. Dole, Adee. hisske 8 | SW k erat aleve ts : 
WOrtdeend. | .2 ss... 2,533! 6,143) 7,114] 9,380/10,586/16,538) 18,168} 22,931] 29,718] 32,963) 31,056} -5.8 
hrankin J. ...).- Be oeimetek cit stom | eee 3,200) 6,481) 8,674] (9,331) £95304) *.8,494| . 8,378) .6,257|—25.3 
Freestone ..........| ....| 6,881| 8,139/14,921/15,987/18,910| 20,557} 23,264) 22,589) 21,138) 15,696|—25.7 
ROPICE paw et ahs Ried od te's (2 a Pan 42 309] 2;130/-3,112| 4,200] 8,895) 9,296) 9,411) 9,207) 10,357) 12.5 
eT RET a. shots. e d)|) bis ete eh lca | Ufele oie 8 68 Dole 21 00S, 8001053, 1ao]) 35909) i 9L5 
GGANVEStON) 2. See's. o-+ 4,529] 8,229)15,290/24,121/31,476/44,116] 44,479! 53,150) 64,401] 81,173/113,066| 39.3 
‘Eis basy » AOS ie ee Dee |. Videre ts :..(| Wereetors 36 14 185} 1,995} 4,253} 5,586] 5,678) 6,281) 10.6 
MULE SPIO, vole gneiecleie os 1,240] 2,736] 3,566] 5,228] 7,056] 8,229} 9,447} 10,015} 11,020! 10,670] 10,520} -1.4 
eet teres ees eee. ele e ible Gill (teh ale] la ahels 208 286| 1,143 HDD, 26a|, 9 1,193 ek, 089)" 8.7 
MCPUICRCLIMG chs daca els. obs 648| 3,384] 3,628] 5,832} 5,910} 8,310} 9,909} 9,348; 10,093} 8,798} 6,219)-29.3 
PRIZES EE atdtaciels «sc 1,492} 8,059] 8,951/14,840/18,016)28,882} 28,055] 28,438] 28,337| 26,075} 21,164)-18.8 
MSU Vets eee eres 0s eit Lae || Seema 56 203 480| 3,405} 4,663) 22,090) 23,911) 24,728) 3.4 
pete Seisaetisie sn 6 aft. 2;008) 6, 164/14 387138 108 pee 63,661] 65,996] 74, '165| 65,843| 69,499] 70,467} 1.4 

fe I AON le oc. \(roltis fii wataiaie| Po vieei| “afsci.[POja00). wale. Pi all one ee : 
(Rivcetes =. Ok Be ee Senn ittsash | mee wl S000) 9 A022 S45) 14.140 16,767 15, 778 58,027) 61,258] 5.6 
Cyithge cy 9 Ae. a e 4,008/10,307/13,218/18,603/21,312/26,106| 21,205} 23,101} 22,642) 21,960} 15,135|—31.1 
Guadalupe ......... 1,511) 5,444| 7,282)/12,202/15,217|21,385| 24,913) 27,719) 28,925) 25,596) 25,392; -0.8 
See CIEL ES ofP co tle mats ccahitotrece x | cebelo le |i | slalbre 721| 1,680) 7,566] 10,104] 20,189] 18,813) 28,211] 50.0 
Pra Teel Sit co OE Ghee oc Lebeees 36 703) 1,670} 8,279) 11,137] 16,966} 12,117) 10,930] -9.8 
Eanmitons® 5o2.....! A ae 489 733] 6,365) 9,313/13,520] 15,315] 14,676; 13,523] 138,303] 10,660/-19.9 
EIANISTOVG | ha .tetere aise 0is Pe ae Be 18 133 167 935) fp 1e504| 5 3,048) 42; (83) 944202) "51.0 
Hardeman?4 ....... oh Me 50} 3,904] 3,634} 11,213] 12,487) 14,532] 11,073} 10,212] -7.8 
PELE CUITIMME Ase 5, ore Sie es «|e a Tae ats 353 1 460 1,870} 3,956) 5,049] 12,947] 15,983} 13,936; 15,875} 19,535] 23.1 
PATRI dle cc eee a's, s «ie 4,668! 9,070}17,375/27;985/37,249 63" 786|115,693/186,667/359,328/528,961/806,701} 52.5 
PALES ASO We oc tt s-0(e 10.02 11,822/15, yt 13,241 dae: 177/|26,721/31,876 37,243 43,565 48,937 50,900 47,745 -6.2 
PAAPUOYE 2the.0c > atethols (ele. « 100 252 Soll m1c298 | Mi LOO MOD ASSL Sal 1,915) wet 
eae BEY s <oret ore tess 018 ee TIL 3 48] 1,665) 2,637) 16,249] 14,193] 16,669) 14,905! 13,736] -7.8 
Markey es a Efarer eta be. « Ia 387 2,126 4, 088 te ee 11,352/14,142) 15,518] 15,920} 14,915) 15,3849} 17,840) 16.2 
Herphillid Ata he, cde dss 519 8151 (3,170); 4,280}, . 4,637), 4,270}. . 4,123) —1.4 
Henderson .......... L.2ot 4, 595 6, 736 9, 735 12,285!19,970] 20,131] 28,327) 30,583} 31,822] 23,405|-26.4 
Paaieanso 50... ....| 1,182] 2,387) 4,347] 6,534) 6,837] 13,728] 38,110] 77,004|106,059}160,446| 51.3 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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Population. SG 
[Sg 
1o So 
County— pags 
3 . * ieee 
S S Ss = S S S S S a, © eo 
Ye) Te) & eo) D =) =| Q oo Sa Dm 

2) 28 se te | 8 ly Bele 
Hill... .cccceseeces| «%..| 3,653] 7,453/16,554/27;583]41,355|) 46,760} 43/332] 743)036|133)/S5a Nate 2ee eons 
Hockley ation Siaresecs aes ee ee 44 L37 a} 9,298} 12,693} 20,407) 60.8 
Hoede <n es Srorkienrtarenet Sees oes 2, 585 6, 125 va 614 9,146] 10,008} 8,759] 6,779} 6,674| 5,287|-20.8 
Hopkins (iy. sees 2,623 re 745|12,651/15,461/20,572/27,950| 31,038} 34,791] 29,410} 30,274} 23,490|-22.4 
HIOUS{TON: Brera ssc « 2,721) 8,058] 8,147 16, 702|19,360 25,452 29,564] 28,601] 30,017} 31,137) 22,825|-26.7 
Howard Si heer aorta Pog meee ye 50 1,210 2,528] 8,881] 6,962] 22,888} 20,990) 26,722) 27.3 
Pe Wotokspovsym oes ee ee ae ere ll wane Bopn ote Mabie se Teil eeweA aye. ck. eee che Rime Bact 962} 3,728] 3,149} 4,298) 36.5 
FRU See ans, a terarters ceeeete 1,520] 6,630/10,291]17,230]31,885/47,295| 48,116] 50,350] 49,016] 48,793) 42,731/-12.4 
EnuuchinSorn sec emcee Brctoke|| pate Satel eek eee 50 508 303 892 721| 14,848] 19,069} 31,580] 65.6 
TERIOU Ais «eile feretekenexe Sede ls esate ences fe col ee 870 848} 1,283] 1,610) 2,049; 1,963} 1,590)-—19°0 
JACKE ccusvctev onan Shoe ee OOO 694! 6,626] 9,740/10,224] 11,817) 9,863} 9,046] 10,206] . 7,755|—-24.0 
JACKSON sence ste ere 996] 2,612] 2,278] 2,723] 3,281) 6,094} 6,471] 11,244) 10,980} 11,720) 12,916) 10.2 
JASDOR eat. Miwa sas Seles 1,767} 4,037] 4,218] 5,779} 5,592} 7,138] 14,000] 15,569] 17,064 aeere 20,049] 14.6 
JERE IDAVISA3— 1s chontcreic a dibae| eens oe eee |) eel LO] sete ON) alt GCeoi nen kekeh mE 375} 2,090}-12. 4 

JELEFEPSONIN os unis ele 1,836] 1,995] 1,906] 3,489 et 14, eae = ig onto 133; 391 145) Soe 195, 083| 34.2 
Jini Hogs 2 arb ea. POT pms ieee peers oc ed Gok r5ng ||P mea 1,914 4,919 5,499 5,389 —2.0 
JIDUAVVCLIS 2 CRP etene ae fc Sunenat| Poe ents I, les ken], ieeaeeaet eee ets 6,587} 13,456] 20,239) 27 oelipasae 
JONSON" eects sever eee che eS o00) 459231179 LL 22,313 33,819 34,460 37,286| 33,317 30,384 31,390) 13.3 
SFONMESHES Sere oc aveaties oe Pacer Maree is | oad 546] 3,797] 7,053) 24,299] 22,323] 24,233) 23,378| 22,147) —5.3 
Katnesa aga keaweies ....(' 2,171] 1,705| 3,270) 3,637| 8,681) 14,942] 19,049) 23,316) 19° 243)sbrati2o) eo 
aura oe oy ccc eee 1,047] 3,936] 6,895]15,448]21,598/33,376] 35,323) 41,276] 40,905] 38,308] 31,170|-18.6 
Kendall. Siac sievaecutese eet! ees «| 1536125763) 3) 826) 4b LOS easy | eee. (io ee ee ; 5,423 eas 
Kenedys' t+ Sl. Tein. 2 a lene | Gelipicd eal nine re cell egies £24] eee eeemed| ane eet Sot heels AD Se 701 632| —9.7 
Kent oe. Tics seer aracie | keuthtelliat a ters sell MaMopetens 92 324 899] 2,655| 3,335] 3,851] 3,413] 2,249/-34.1 
Kerri Re ns sadedete eareys atta 634] 1,042] 2,168] 4,462} 4,980} 5,505] 5,842) 10,151] 11,650} 14,022] 20.4 
KEIM DIGE bers ceteisiera aie) hie cet epee 72| 1,343] 2,243] 2,503] 3,261] 3,581} 4,119] 5,064) 4,619) —ss 
Koneree nt cee e ate s , ead tee Aha 40 173 490 810 655) *1, 193) ©2066 870|-18.4 
FINN EY:2.37 cterk heheh ere aie 61) 1,204] 4,487] 3,781] 2,447) 3,401} 3,746) 3,980] 4,533] 2,668|—41.1 
Kilebebe SOM ie ticle tis ae RS oty eA tan 2 eas . ae tone 7,837| 12,451} 13,344] 21,991] 64.8 
KnNOR22 oe wins cle we aos y Bechall| e chem Me colons 77| 1,134] 2,322} 9,625) 9,240] 11,368} 10,090} 10,082) —0.1 
Lamar ............| 3,978/10,136|15,790]27,193/37,302|/48,627| 46,544] 55,742} 48,529] 50,425) 43,033|-14.7 
TAGE Dinbeewspeteredonereincvensrens sete sheave Sewers Motor h 4 31 540). 1,175) 17,452) 17,606) 20 Ota) aan 
Lainpasase™ 2 ecsicnieis ...-| 1,028] 1,344) 5,421) 7,584) 8,625] 9,532| 8,800] 8,677| 916%) SiS2o saa 
Wat Salle. osc stsc oars pie eet ap 69 789] 2,139] 2,303} 4,747) 4,821] 8,228) 8,003) 7,485] -6.5 
EaIVACA Btecisscs eek 1,571| 5,945) 9,168/13,641/21,887/28,121| 26,418] 28,964] 27,550) 25,485) 22,159)-13.1 
COMB ahs oe. x Macre. sravocate hoes ae ....| 8,937/11,952/14,595] 13,132] 14,014] 13,390! 12,751) 10,144|—20.4 
SCONE Gas. Nisihcas, Senet 1,946] 6,781] 6,523/12,817/13,841/18,072} 16,583] 18,286] 19,898] 17,733] 12,024|-32.2 
TIDETLY fie eae a seks oo 2,522} 3,189} 4,414} 4,999] 4,230] 8,102] 10,686) 14,637] 19,868} 24,541] 26,729) 8.9 
Limestone .........| 2,608] 4,537| 8,591/16,246/21,678/32,573) 34,621) 33,283) 39,497) 33,781) 25,251)—=2o.2 
Lipscombet) (.. senso) 4 Feet. = Mew é eee 69 632 790| 2,684; 3,684) 4,512] 3/764) ~3,658)} -2.8 
TST VEU O)Ageerdvarayexononcroniets 2 ea 993 852| 1,994| 2,055! 2,268) 3,442) 4,171) 8,956) 9,799) 9,054) —76 
TTA Ome ete o ctetete we <5 +«-.| 1,101] 1,379] 4,962] 6,772) 7,301} 6,520) 5,360) 5,538] 5,996) .oreen- oes 
LOVIn ge! Se anton s 2 ee sh the orate de 3 3 os 249 82 195 285 227|-20.3 
Tet DOCKS heist ties ce = Stes Baked Meats 95 33 293| 3,624] 11,096] 39,104] 51,782)101,048] 95.1 
TAI eeee cour a cchevetat octane 62 Sees ae wy eas o 24 We) GTS) 64, ToL) te Sie eae '931 11,030) —7.6 
MeCCunoch es, . meg a -s=5 Be 2 te ew LS|- 583i03; 210 3,960) 213,405) a5 020 13,883 13,208 11,701 -11.4 
Me@Mennante i cat os = Peers | 2 O20) te, 00 26,934 39,204|59,772] 73,250| 82,921] 98,682/101,898/130,194| 27.8 
MeNiullens’, (Psi id2.¢ 5. FaN: raion 230 701] 1,038] 1,024} 1,091 952) a Sol) alate ; -13.6 
WIA GISON: ore «cheats wie 5 ~eee| 2,208| 4,061) 5,395] 8,512/10,432) 10,3818] 11,956) 12,227) 12,029) “O96 Sa.0 
NEAT IONS Bie otal sieretnts sie ....| 3,977] 8,562/10,983/10,862/10,754| 10,472} 10,886] 10,371] 11,457} 10,172|-11.2 
VEE LIN tes oforerateet ee a “ale hehe 12 264 332| 1,549| 1,146) 5,785) 5,556] 5,541) —0.3 
IVIEISOND mtexctsyo-'slet ayetaloce a's ae 630 678| 2,655] 5,180] 5,573] 5,683] 4,824) 5,530) 5,373)" 4:94ain= oer 
MATaAZ OLS vy settsietsic)= © 2,124) 3,454) 3,377] 3,940] 3,985] 6,097] 13,594] 16,589] 17,678] 20,066} 21,559] 7.4 
WA VERICK: 192 .ivetewrofet <5 Stas, 726| 1,951] 2,967) 3,698] 4,066} 5,151] ° 7,418] 6,120) 10,072) 12)292) 92251 
IMCCGING estes sit aero re anc 909] 1,838] 2,078] 4,492] 5,730] 7,783} 13,415] 11,679) 13,989] 16,106] 17,013] 5.6 
iM ateuivel Aare ee pee vata Ps oheike 667| 1,239) 1,215) 2,011) 2,707) °3,162| 4,447) 4,521)) 4a ie 
Wiidlangit Sth 15 ore ci. uae ait Nite ate ..-.| 1,033] 1,741] 3,464] 2,449] 8,005) 11,721} 25,785)120.0 
VELA reo sha fecotetets «5 2,907} 5,175} 8,984/18,659/24,773/39,666! 36,780} 38,104] 37,915] 33,120] 23,585|-28.8 
IVES S59 ota tere rel sore chs. > nets aE rate .-+.| 5,493] 7,851} 9,694) 9,019) 8,293) 7,951) 5,/999)=24°5 
Mite elle My a stehhate ers... 5 afevats yc hie re 117} 2,059} 2,855! °8,956) .7,527| 14,183], 12,477), 14257 eee 
IVEON PA SaTeR r,s cteleeate teres sae 849 890]11,257/18,863/24,800} 25,123) 22,200) 19,159} 20,442} 17,070/-16.5 
Montgomery .......| 2,384] 5,479] 6,483)/10,154/11,765)17,067| 15,679] 17,334] 14,588) 23,055] 24,504} 6.3 
VL OOP Gites ches cisvetelale s,s 5 AS Me ie sc Pe Srey ape 15 209 561 571| 1,555) 4,461) 13,349)199.2 
INFOP TIS Wkiateve slave tyere sys > Hes hires ERM, 90,032} 6,580] 8,220} 10,439} 10,289] 10,028} 9,810 9433 —3.9 
Motley shave. oleticte ilomtere tc Py ie ee Are 9) 1,257| 2,396] 4,107] 6,812) -4,994| 3,963/—20:6 
Nacogdoches — Sree ee ss 5,193} 8,292} 9,614/11,590/15,984/24,663} 27,406} 28,457] 30,290! 35,392] 30,326|-14.3 
INA VAIO UE is stolere-ors es 2,190| 5,996] 8,879)21,702/26,373/43,874| 47,070| 50,624} 60,507} 51,308] 39,916|—22.2 
Newton 22. cere ss. =| 11,689) S119) QilSri) 45359) (4650, 252) 10/850) 912 196) 1224 setae 10,832|—21.0 
Is@ilihee ache Ace batts ates 640} 1,573] 2,611] 11,999] 10,868] 19,323 309| 19,808] 14.4 
INUECCESSIE IE cteleretelctn. & 698} 2,906 3,975 7,673) 8,093110,439) 21,955] 22,807) 51,779 aa 661/165,471| 78.6 
Ochiltrecmers iver sere e/ sie re 9 | erent | ae Peer tel| «| MoemVettc 198 26(| 1,602)|' 2,331) _ 5,224 pea les 6,024 43.0 
aiteletevcel’ ic Son eerie iO. Fuca we Oe seine 387 270 349 812 709|' .1,404| 1,385) A 672) 92087 
(@igehosy Sano nn cae «| 1,916] 1,255) 2,938} 4,770] 5;905| 9,528) 15,879) 15,149) 17,382] 40:67 isa 
Palo Pintod2 Wintel. Ae aes ee eA Cah 5,885 noe 12,291! 19,506] 23,431) 17,576) 18,456) 27547 
IAN OVA aii cists: seteletonsre oe 8,871! 8,475 10,119 12,219|14,328/21,404} 20,424] 21,755) 24,063] 22,513} 19,250|-14.5 
PATKETMG iels:cieretstetee i 51 [eters eaeer ete oe 15,870 21. — 25) a 26,331] 23,382] 18,759). 20;482) 2525 
IPALIMe@e tereteters SOONG | PaeSic Ear Sa D905] 1h GO. S69 ,890} 5,787] -1.7 
PPCCOSBiTR Gis Neleteretetcta cs | (lmrcie es «| saabiworee| aaeeege 1,807 ah 326 Zr 380 2,074| °3,857] 7,812) . 8,185) S980 ieee 
Pollo Brae c G cles eee sft, O40)! 8,500] -SitOe | 77189 10,332 14,447 17,459| 16,784) 17,555] 20,635] 16,194|—21.5 
EOtlerme taste niaverelleieve stays tote & ae 28 849] 1,820] 12,424} 16,710} 46,080} 54,265) 73,366] 35.2 
Presidio 8 olelate AN Gee 580] 1,636] 2,873] 1,698) 3,673] 5,218] 12,202| 10,154} 10,925} 7,354|-32.7 
TaN Steere ereis's eiere aiatcle ...-| 38,035] 3,909] 6,127] 6,787} 8,099} 7,114) 7,334] 4,266/-41.8 
PANG ALIM seve. saver stoner sie o et 963] 3,312); 38,675|" 7,071) 7,185) Perea 
Reagams Our t wists tees -| ae 392 3t?|. 3,028], 997" #3 12a 
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aA Sa b Sake eee et I OR : 

—Courtesy Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 

Part of the sky line of Fort Worth as it is seen by one coming into the city from the 

west. With a population of 277,047 within its corporate limits and 359,246 within its 

metropolitan area, Fort Worth was the fourth-ranking Texas city, according to the 
federal census of 1950. 


100 Years of Population Growth by Texas Counties—1850-1950.—(Continued.) 
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2 g 
S36 
County— GPe 
:B7 
ro) 5S S S S S S S S iS So aks 
Ye) © & 7) D S = AQ a + Ye) tH 
ie) co co ee) ee) a rep) D ron) rep) ron) Ay 4 o> 
mi on onl al al re rs re san! ban! oe * Or 
Bt, eee sie ee. e es PE eee Fee i hae, rei etcls ab eves ee A692 420 aoe A 
Bed TRIVERGsec4 2.46. 3,906] 8,535/10,653)17,194/21,452|29,893] 28,564) 35,829] 30,923] 29,769] 21,851|-26.6 
PEEVE. erie) eats s Saal eee eee ean te doe) lye 4ya02l.. 4.45701) 6,407) 8,006) 115745] 46.7 
PROTUPIO re ats «<0 ber» 288} 1,600) 2,824) 1,585] 1,239] 1,641] 2,814] 4,050) 7,691] 10,383} 10,113] —2.6 
POMEL ES MR ehee. sss 6 +s ML Mein tad ae 6 620 50} 1,469) 1,457) 1,289; 1,031}-20.0 
MUGUERESOI crass e's se 0s 934 ee 9,990|22,383)/26,506/31,480| 27,454] 27,933] 27,240| 25,710] 19,908|—22.6 
ifvatelieuicul) = la Saat ....| 2,984] 5,972) 8,531) 8,072) 8,591) 7,658] 7,051} 6,156/-12.7 
PELEVUC IME Che's. vt cs 3. Seite et: 980} 3,193] 5,379] 20,858] 17,074] 21,821] 18,903] 16,771|-11.3 
Sh mredeicres .c)ste sie | 3,148 15, 803/16,916 18,986]18,559|26,099| 26,946] 31,689] 32,484] 51,023] 42,348|-17.0 
ECM ec. sc. <..} 2,498 2'750 3,256| 4,161] 4,969] 6,394] 8,582] 12,299] 11,998] 10,896) 8,568/-21.4 
San Augustine kop Fee 3,648] 4,094! 4,196) 5,084! 6,688] 8,434] 11,264) 13,737] 12,471] 12,471] 8,837|-29.1 
eUeeenertM ae. f.) i.e ol feo - |.) «21 .1.6,186| 7,360/10,277| 9,542) 9,867| 9,711] ..9,056| 7,172|-20.8 
POE aErICIO. 25.5. 200 620 602) 41,0101" 153129) 2)372| 7,307) 11,386)" 23,836)" 28,871). 535,842)- 24.1 
Saimuse a) Stade wee s\ aeet: 913} 1,425) 5,324] 6,641) 7,569} 11,245) 10,045] 10,273] 11,012] 8,666/—21.3 
Ce em re | ccs) sce el) etal’ ave wae alte 51D ie Sse SOL |e to;1061050,08alle 2,502) (0 
SLO Wit! a ok A ee Seidel Tats ee eis oe 102) 15415) (4,158), 10,924|" 9,003) 12,188) 11,545}; 22,779) 97.3 
Shackelford eiaieic cals ae ae! 44 455| 2,037| 2,012} 2,461} 4,201) 4,960| 6,695} 6,211) 5,001/-19.5 
SEIN? os", Sige 4,239] 5,362) 5,732| 9,523/14,365|20,452| 26,423] 27,464] 28,627) 29,235) 23,479|-19.7 
lef 2 14s sb Aenea ee Heretic 5 fine reas eae 34 104} 1,376 ; 2,314] 2,026) 2,443) 20.6 
Sint! sie ee 4,292|13,392/16,532/21,863|28,324|37,370| 41,746) 46,769) 53,123} 69,090) 74,701} 8.1 
BGmervell” "i... 3... See eee te O491s.419) 55,498 to; COL be; 000)), -o,016 } 2,542 |-17.2 
Seg edle "a ...9| 2,406) 4,154] 8,304/10,749/11,469} 13,151} 11,089] 11,409] 13,312] 13,948] 4.8 
DSLEDNENSEW as: els. ss oe 230 330) 4,725} 4,926) 6,466} 7,980) 15,403] 16,560] 12,356] 10,597|—14.2 
ECT IIS vc lcta eo 0 0 eh See EMEC Wohin Sepals 120i 493! 01,055). e431). 1404) 1,282) 8.7 
PSLOMRCVUGLED tear. sss, eee SA aes i es 104} 1,024) 2,183] 5,320; 4,086) 5,667} 3,589| 3,679) 2.5 
CULAR). tk Etre cil: soe seeks ane ett 658] 1,727 z 569| 1,598] 2,807] 3,977| 3,746] -5.8 
Su GY a cache Such |) tear 4 LOO WEL 227. 012; 4,388) ,34 6,528] 8,249] 26.4 
IMSL UR IOS en 664} 6,020} 5,788/24,671/41,142/52,376 108; 512 LOZ, nO ek 553 220,021,00.1,200) 6052 
MET ee ts | weleisre | sus c| ».sieel ,%36 6,957|10,499 24081) 4 023] 44,147] 63,370] 43.5 
GU Sls Gale sas sss eres erat te aches Ome co to Maree ag eb 430 1,595} 3 660 2/952 3,189 8.0 
MOTE, tee ass Siz Sil s 5's ee A Ean aR eh 4 ou 48 1,474 2,236] 8,883) 11,160] 13,107] 17.4 
Throckmorton®2 ....] .... 124) sya ee 711 902) 45750), 4,563), 143,580) 5,;253) 4,275|- 3,618\—15.4 
TUSUTS ae 3,636] 9,648/11,339| 5,959] 8,190/12,292| 16,422] 18,128) 16,003] 19,228) 17,302|—10.0 
Mom aereen*> " .o..... oleh ee O,OLo |) 40216 6,604) 17-8s2) lo; 210 36,083 1,,a9,502 58, 929} 49.9 
aS eT IS Oh ae a eS 138] 8,080/13,153|27,028/36,322/47,386| 55,620} 57,616|, 77,777|111,053 160,980] 45.0 
Primi se sts... .| .%22!.| 4,992) 4,141) 4,915) 7,648/10,976} 12,768]. 13,623)" 13,637 13,705} 10,040|—26.7 
TMV ok 1,894} 4,525} 5,010} 5,825)10,877)11,899} 10,250} 10,415) 11,448] 11,948] 11,292] -5.5 
UDR seeiee Gat. Ys 3,394|10,645}12,039/10,266/12,695/16,266} 19,960} 22,472| 22,297} 26,178] 20,822|/—20.5 
Pea Pee tee, | il. Saletaiss eiecol ol. Satel} fewer. a2 48 501 253] 5,968) 4,297| 5,307 Jaro 
ho) ate 506 851| 2,541] 3,804] 4,647] 11,233] 10,769] 12,945] 13,246] 16,015] 20.9 
DECI ROME Ce cat, ses wf) shes eth eats <fd | tam Pater 2,014), 0, 200) 78,613 14,924; 15,453] 16,635] 7.6 
Wa VAlIOY 6 OS a 1,348] 3,777| 6,494/12,619/16,225|25,481| 25,651] 30, CTS TaN Ns An Ket Wes HI hs" 22,593|-27.5 
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Population. Me 

@ os 

oo 
| Sac 
County— ee 
ron 
3S S S S 5 S S S So =) S Sag 

1D © e 00 a (oa) qq aq ce) =H ely {Pp 

= 4 se 3 es Si 2 ce A ch a ee 
MiCtOniansee ene ak ieee 2,019] 4,171| 4,860] 6,289] 8,737|13,678] 14,990] 18,271| 20,048] 23,741] 31,241| 31.6 
Walker. on wane oe tive 3,964] 8,191] 9,776]12,024)12,874|15,813] 16,061} 18,556] 18,528] 19,868] 20,163) 1.5 
Watleree: . eee sees case] o+se) 9,024/10,888114,246] 12,138] 10,292) 10,014) 10,280) 1ICS6Tieiore 
Wards te ccmeren hres SRA eek he saad”. aharctoll's BBsooNe, 77| 1,451] 2,389] 2,615} 4,599] 9,575| 13,346) 39.4 
Washington i.e... 5, 983/15, 215/23, 104/27,565/29,161/32,931| 25,561} 26,624] 25,394] 25,387) 20,542/-19.1 
Webbe 2. rr 28 exci nee ea ...®| 1,397] 2,615) 5,273/14,842/21,851| 22,503] 29,152] 42,128] 45,916) 56,141) 22.3 
Wihartony sean sree 1,752| 3,380! 3,426] 4,459] 7,584/16,942] 21,123) 24,288] 29,681| 36,158) 36,077| —0.2 
Wrheelerl® Pines sea a gil tat vo PR Ma 778 636} 5,258] 7,397] 15,555) 12,411] 10,317|-16.9 
Wichits.”\s.creuaiienttrms es eee wee 433] 4,831] 5,806} 16,094) 72,911] 74,416] 73,604) 98,493] 33.8 
' Wilbareerate cane. « = ORB Ase Oe ete 126! 7,092] 5,759} 12,000} 15,112] 24,579] 20,474| 20,552| 0.4 
WATS Cy aba me cea ctce Be a SN Ce ee eee eee en Ra ee ....}| 10,499] 13,230] 20,920] 58.1 
Williamson ........| 1,568] 4,529] 6,368]15,155|25,909|38,072] 42,228] 42,934} 44,146] 41,698] 38,853] -—6.8 
WilsOnae esc as as ees ....| ....| 2,556] 7,118/10,655/13,961] 17,066] 17,289] 17,606] 17,066) 14,672|-14.0 
Winkler 14 Bo are (ie ee (cs ere BS ey (I 18 60 442 81; 6,784] 6,141; 10,064] 63.9 
"WUS@ saree ane toch eee: ..«-{| 3,160} 1,450/16,601/24,134/27,116) 26,450| 23,363) 19,178) 19,074 16,141|-15.4 
WO0dd sarees Won cate ....| 4,968} 6,894]11,212]13,932/21,048) 23,417] 27,707] 24,183] 24,360) 21,308/-12.5 
YORE. aes eee Se ee | eee oe 4 26 602 504] 1,263} 5,354) 4,339/-19.0 
MiOUNG, 5 cad wraerteteere mere 592 135] 4,726] 5,049] 6,540] 13,657| 13,379] 20,128) 19,004) 16,810/-11.5 
Zapatat# 50 ...,...]° »...| 1,248] 1,488] 3,636] 3,562) 4,760) 3,809] 2,929]. 2,867|. 3,916) 4,405) 12°55 





Zavala ok phase ds sk ee 26] 138] '410] 1,097| °792|] 13889] 3,108] 10,349] 11,603] 11,201| -3.5 


*Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

1Part of Bandera taken to form Real in 1913. d ‘ . 

*Comprised the greater part_of West Texas until 1876, when it was divided into counties. It was 
usually referred to as a part of Bexar County, but there was a separate organization, and it was listed 
separately in the United States census report of 1870, referred to as Bexar Territory and Bexar District. 

’Organized from part of Presidio in 1887; Buchel and Foley annexed in 1897. 

4Part of Comanche taken to form part of Mills in 1887. 

5No population reported for Briscoe County in 1890. 

*Part taken to form Mills in 1887. 

‘Organized from part of Presidio in 1887; annexed to Brewster in 1897. 

SName changed from Buchanan to Stephens in 1862. 

*Cameron, Starr and Webb reported together in 1850;. population credited to Cameron. 

1°Name of Cass County changed to Davis in 1861; changed back to Cass in 1871. 
; 11Relocation of the 100th meridian (United States Supreme Court decision of March 17, 1930) resulted 
in the following changes in Texas counties: Part of Harmon County, Okla., acquired by Childress County, 
Texas; parts of Beckham and Harmon, Okla., acquired by Collingsworth, Texas; parts of Ellis and Roger 
Mills, Okla., acquired by Hemphill, Texas; part of Ellis, Okla., by Lipscomb, Texas; parts of Beckham 
and Roger Mills, Okla., by Wheeler, Texas. 

12Organized from parts of Tom Green in 1889. 4 

13Parts of Crockett taken to form Schleicher and Sutton in 1887, and part of Val Verde in 1885. 

14Organized from part of Tom Green in 1887. ‘ 

15Parts taken to form Schleicher and Sutton in 1887 and part of Val Verde in 1885. 

16Culberson organized from El Paso in 1911. ? 

17There was an old Dawson County existing in 1860 a number of years before the creation of the 
present Dawson County of the South Plains. The older Dawson was west of present Uvalde County. 

18Formed from part of Duval County in 1913; later disorganized; no census report. 

19Part of Duval taken to form Jim Hogg in 1913. 

-"Ector formed from part of Tom Green in 1877. 

-1Part of Edwards taken to form part of Real in 1913. 

-*Parts of El Paso taken to form Culberson in 1911 and Hudspeth in 1917. 

23 Annexed to Webb in 1899. 

*4Foard organized from parts of Hardeman and Knox in 1891. 

*>Organized from part of Presidio in 1887; annexed to Brewster in 1897. : 

76Parts of Hidalgo taken to form parts of Willacy and Brooks in 1911, and to form new boundaries 
of Willacy in 1921. : 

*7Hudspeth organized from El Paso in 1917. 28Organized from Part of Presidio in 1887. 

2-*Jim Hogg organized from parts of Duval and Brooks in 1913. . 

30Jim Wells organized from part of Nueces in 1911; Kleberg organized from part of Nueces in 1913. 

31Kenedy organized from part of Willacy in 1921. 

32Part of Kerr taken to form part of Real in 1913. 

33Part taken to form part of Val Verde in 1885. 

34Organized from part of Tom Green in i885. 

25Organized from parts of Brown, Comanche, Hamilton and Lampasas in 1887. 

’6Parts of Nueces taken to form Jim Wells in 1911, Kleberg in 1913. ‘ 

37Parts of Pecos taken to form Reeves in 1883, part of Val Verde in 1885 and part of Terrell in 1905. 

38Parts of Presidio taken to form Buchel, Brewster, Foley and Jeff Davis in 1887. 

39Reagan organized from part of Tom Green in 1903. 

49° Real organized from parts of Bandera, Edwards and Kerr in 1913. 

41Organized from part of Pecos in 1883. 

42Organized from part of Crockett in 1887. 

4%Sterling formed from part of Tom Green in 1891. 

44Terrell organized from part of Pecos in 1905. i a : 

45>Parts taken to form Midland in 1885, Crane, Ector, Glasscock, Loving, Upton, Ward and Winkler 
in 1887; Coke and Irion in 1889, Sterling in 1891, and Reagan in 1903. 

46Organized from parts of Kinney, Crockett and Pecos in 1885. 

47Encinal annexed in 1899. : 

48Old Willacy organized from parts of Cameron and Hidalgo in 1911; name changed to Kenedy in 
1921; new Willacy organized from parts of Cameron, Hidalgo and Kenedy in 1921. 

49Part of Zapata taken to form part of Brooks in 1911. : f 

509Brooks organized from Hidalgo, Starr, Zapata in 1911; part taken for part of Jim Hogg in 1913. 

51Part of Cameron taken to form Willacy in 1911; part was taken again in 1921 to form part of 
new area of Willacy when Kenedy was created from Willacy. 

52No population for Palo Pinto and Throckmorton reported in 1870. 

53Greer County was organized as Texas civil unit and under Texas administration until 1896, when 
it was transferred to Oklahoma by decision of the United States Supreme Court. 
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100 Years of Population Growth by Texas Cities, 1850-1950 


: Table below shows, for each incorporated place in Texas that had as much as 2,500 popu- 
lation in 1950 (or at any previous date), a complete record of population for each decennial 
year, insofar as such record exists. : 

The first census was taken in Texas in 1850, five years after Texas’ annexation to the 
Union. The census of 1950 was, therefore, the eleventh decennial enumeration by the Federal 
Government in Texas, covering 100 years from the census at the beginning of the first decen- 
nium until the census at the end of the last decennium. 

The official census record is presented below with few exceptions. In some instances, how- 
ee peeeeial figures are given where census figures are unavailable. These are explained in 
ootnotes. 

- Where no figure is given, it means that the town was not incorporated on that date and 
that no census was taken for it. It does not necessarily mean that the town did not exist. 
Some Texas towns were in existence many years before incorporating. 












































City— f 1850. |-1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890: | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1930. | 1940. | 1950. 
Ateneo ine... .. PO ioe Ke ~---| 3,194] 3,411] 9,204] 10,274] 23,175] 26,612] 47,102 
yO ee Rose oe eis aehe aaa Pacife ae ee |e OLS) 944i, 3,026 
Alamo Heights..... As he See at a ah nite el eo, Ola eOntOO}” (00 
TC Xes AA ae aaa, ane, tec ren ites ate Mele | ee, too) | 2,880) ) 4,239) 7,792) 16,414 
ATANIGN le gieeld 86 cia. ais es or ws ee a nae 931)" 3,495 ,866 ; 
PS a hie ae oe ae 261 986) 1,400) 91,019) 2501) -3,087) 3,541 
PSVATINIOT piste. «o's Peat sae ane, aoe 482! 1,442) 9,957) 15,494] 43,132] 51,686! 73,737 
Andrews Pee sees ed wee eae «tue te 3 ae sient Wats 611} 3,309 
TN UA eR. oon ee Fate ae atts aoe iets 2, Pomel 04a) el azole, (63. 3,244, 
Pui ake, po as, Saree hc ASG Moe Saat, 4201, 2,093) ) 2,538) 62,7038 
Aransas Pass...... ate: eae NAS secs ers Sealy Lo Gin DOOln 2,452. 4,095|. 5,389 
Arlington “i eae int iv Dont ie 664} 1,079} 1,794) 3,031; 3,661; 4,240] 7,686 
AREAS erga ees sie ss. oa War G ee 7500 ¥ANs ae Tee COL orli Ole motored. (Gol 5,206 
Pours Miley VE hs ef gets nen Pellets! 1 oO Lie 1,604) 92,4691 2,685) 2,453): 3,770 
AUIS EIA eeiiaf cries’. ss 629; 3,494) 4,428) 11,013) 14,575} 22,258] 29,860] 34,876] 53,120} 87,930/131,964 
RaminPerinie ds... . “tree ee er Pe lOO mbites os.ooOl 2. (Ot e+, 1o6t ) 4472) = 5,293 
BReEOD 452% 55... Fe ee Pee 4610 1 bot) eo ito. 2.70%, 828) 61,895) 2,976) 3,158 
TOW REN ee eG rs ov os ene: tan ae ae NB ...| 3,156} 38,454} 4,070} 6,594; 9,418 
{Baytown oie orn SSG eos ara nie sh ne sore wee 5 Bo APRS PRE 
BORON acs sss... FA 1. eee fas 2.2 28,296) 9,427) 20,640) 40,422) 57,732) 59,061) 93,715 
peewee nee es... ene me rend Pere ijoll) 22.010) | 0,200) 1,002) 594,506]. 6,789! 9,328 
Peliaire rei PS. oe es| mri Sane oe ae: ee his 390} 1,124! 10,147 
ECHOnEP. BES. e6i32A. » $300) . *305) ti Ueto Cie os OOO} a, COO}! 4164)e"5,098) 8,779). 3,572) 6,244 
Benavides aes dc Se « “EP Ad KE Bay? ee mY: ae oo: CoG Fi: ,081| 3,009 
PR ODES. gore, 6 0) 0,0-> ce ey were Or: ...| £1,255} 4,102) 4,273] 138,735] 12,604| 17,258 
Bishop \ a epee Si athe ee ae whe = ae 2a O58 S29) 82552 
PRIME AT eee cid sa. *447 ie oe ..-| 1,880} 3,361! 5,042} 4,844) 6,008] 5,655} 6,349] 7,043 
Borger Stead fo she Wass Par die 2 aise Pe ore 44! ...| 6,532} 10,018] 17,949 
BOW Ge eeexciicce 1,486|- 2,600] 2,874) 3,179) 3,131] 3,470] 4,530 
Brackettville ...... de Lee Aa ore Aas au bas Se SPP cas) sale | 
HCO 7 Ia Owe, lakes i iad ass ae 115 560) 690| 2,669) 2,197) 3,983} 5,002} 5,923 
Breckenridge ...... ue. ae . i: et Bs | el O40 me eOOO ro, O201.) 6) G05 
Hepenina tier. fo. call: are a eye 01) 53209) ~5,968| 4,718) 5,066).~ 5,974)" 6,435)" 6,919 
Brownfield ........ ae i 5 a iat Ae, ah sles Te .--| 1,907; 4,009} 6,160 
Brownsville ....... pee tos 4.905) 94,955| 6.164) 6,305) 10,517) 11,791} 22,021), 22,083] 36;176 
Brownwood eihe.As.: Mei ee mht 120 LAG) a as OG0 |. 0,900 | |) G6, 225) 2, 189|"135, 398) 20; 140 
BEAN = Hews. 2), ...| .2,979! 3,589] 4,132} 6,307) 7,814) 11,842) 18,072 
Burkhurnett® . ae. ates ee ser aa | tras SAD OOO py coL ie 2,514 4 OL 
OCU T2950 i Bo, =F. daa Bole 23682! B,e22!| 2,579) 2,099) 2,103) 2,866)- 2,561 
MPATOCTOUM Missy sans » 2 hae 48 te ee 1 60S) 9 3,041) 9 33263)" 4,298) 4,565} 15,040) 5227 
MataAiIOnN Ls 35 oA s me SR Mai Cte ee Ascé eee OsS voySr |e 068) We 25151 2671 
COU a) ae Doran ane rene soa ogre ee i 1,400| 1,618] 2,821) 2,622] 4,349 
Carrizo Springs .... ee .. a SF ee a ert See 954} 2,171) 2,494) 4,343 
Watine Paes, bw. ed. “te ae ie oh xe ies ce pie eee OG es ODL) dso) eee, COL 
MGGUILCT Soak 6 ods bles ae be SiS ss Libs ‘hae ele oo4| esas) | 2010! 3S, OLN 4518 
Childress Re aa ae U4: aes ee 692} 3,818} 5,003) 7,163} 6,464| 7,587 
MEISGUNS eke ss bs tole 4k Fae es eee WOaia a OL! 0.2410 ei, 42215 6/027) 4,868] 0,216 
Marendons 2... 2.0)... sine Dd 4K ass Lhd? ae ds DAG ila, 406) 4.2, (OO) 2. 4ol beni 2 
MPR S VEG kk klaus « £700 *400 Rae Heel isoseie 2,009) 2,065) 8,d86) 152,952) 4,095) 24,350 
Cleburne age ae a 683} 1,855] 3,278] 7,498! 10,364] 12,820] 11,539) 10,558] 12,845 
‘Cleveland Beis A S.. et Toe es Ea BLA eel gle Seo) Wig iSoke OyLo4 
MOOLETIAN Fai. 3 fhe » Ji ue 2.) £400 906} 1,362} 3,046} 2,868] 6,078{ 6,054] 6,513 
College Station..... hs ak ae aH ace aad te ve aoe ee He ei ey Oa mete 
MEQIOPTAGONEL: Ss. fens. oe ae See 200 IGF eee OO! sv GOl 4, O0L! 9/o,2haI" "6; 709 
ASCLOMIOUSE Fe. eles. we Beh. Rar eid. 959 ahs Fain es Bee O04 | ee, 428) Oo! 
Gamanchew foi... . mais ie f- ABSA TOA) e226) e070 2 tol po, 024) 62,4501 “o,209} 93,832 
SOmMerces. d... 5. 8 -| ede ai An 810} 1,800] 2,818] 38,842} 4,267) 4,699} 5,866 
AS ONTOS MARA Oh kl at a a, P ae ER Wee Hea eee || ee, Cl mae Osa e tpode 
MEOODEP Amr. eos kek, bea a0. es a G29 de DIGin eb ololmie, Doo} sho 2a,0arl 62.040 
WorpusnC@nristi. 2. ee oil Dole eal oO oot 4.703) 1.8,222) 10,5221 27,741) 57,3011108,003 
esorsieanain: <.i...))).. Be. ot SO} “3,005! 6,285) 9,313] 7 93749) 177356) 15,202) 15;232)19,108 
SOU a as he Al ue ae whe ee ROS OSO ea ODSimvonL(o|'mo, Goal ea, 420 
MBO KCTE RES. Los ebrele +600] $1,500 rat 599| 1,445) 2,612) 3,947) 3,061] 4,441) 4,536] 5,923 
MEEVSTAL LGICYS. . Alas. +F ae. ae we. Re eas A $800}. 6,609} 6,529] 7,195 
Meer Ge iets cals «ks, > » RY. oe a soaS| © 2442! 0.4221 93,109! 35671! © 4,672) 9 5,474) © 7,456 
RUA EE BEATE L., .«.0\'s es!» ne. «(I ne 8. Age ree ...| 2,580]  2,676| 4,691) 4,682] 5,899 
MIAME PER Jas o5i3d. *430| $2,000] $8,000} 10,358] 38,067! 42,638] 92,104|158,976|260,475/294,734|432,927 
DYOCGEs Td SS Ga ae Se aes Ae Diol C40 easDOe Neda ti say200|'l 205th 2.0.(8) ofo20 
CYS gatels 91 Ee fe. a. Ae 50} 1,980 ($) (§)| 10,589] 11,693} 13,343] 14,191 
PPENISOT Eee i> dS. Se. Fs wee 3,975| 10,958} 11,807) 18,6382) 17,065) 13,850] 15,581| 17,444 
PIECHTOTI ee pel a tle: sb ad Sea ae Se. 2,194) ©2,558| 4,187) 9 4,732) 7,626] 9;587) 11/192) 21,345 
SATA 70a ones 5558 BS. ae iy ase, me el he Bee sto) eo 4510S} 24, C12) 27 Gt 
eR UIE ale) Gera a0 « <F Ns re. Ae aleejO2o|  asovOl a weno osaeol (nepal 92,046) 23746 
POUMIBS ts Ere eel vives : Moe ae rr vars Taher by 6,108 
HMagle Ford ........ Cate Ete wie. Aer ws ot, oe % 4,679 
Eagle Lake........ ila slats ou; oo WOO BLOT Pls tL |e 2, ORT B43) R24 2 iD 
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TEXAS ALMANAC,—1952-1953, 











—Courtesy Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
A small part of the Houston sky line, viewed from Sam Houston Park. With 594,321 
population within its corporate limits and 802,102 within its metropolitan area, 
Houston was the first-ranking Texas city, according to the federal census of 1950. 
It is also the largest city in the South. 


100 Years of Population Growth by Texas Cities, 1850-1950.—(Continued.) 









































City— | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1920. | 1920. | 1980. | 1940: | 29505 
Hagle Pass .x).ee. RB 4 bus 5B wa aan ...| '3,536| 5,765(' 5,059) “6450/0 ee ee 
WaStla yi Game os cs. anti ey" ae bias ae ae: 596 855| 9,368] 4,648] 8,849} 3,606 
Edcouch Pris fe cae Pe ae ee eRe Ae stg aoe aN, 914) 75S) 2,925 
UH bal oybhgews Ae an oe ae Fes eae ee ae ee 1,406] 4,821) 8,718] 12,340 
Hiss SS te Seen eee = ae Sane ee aa .. ie Ae ee 1,752} 2,724) 3,845 
Hl Caan pra oa. suse aes As nee nee hae Roe 1,778) 1,766] 2,034° 3) S0GihGZis 
Hileetra. (aoe socet See ae aae ba Bea ae Ae 640| 4,744] 6,712} 5,588) 4,934 
Ellen tapas oe o e ects ary aeve “Fb Loan i. lez 1,707| 1,630) 1,823) 2/008 )Seras 
HicPasOt sane Gen eees eye ae rhs 736] 10,338] 15,096] 39,279] 77,560|102,421| 96,810/130,003 
HUISA eee ero cba s ee oe ae owe aay a) Sats Syd! ...|. L006 aise 
GMs! > Cesare eae ae 3 PS tet 1,351) 2,171) 4,919] 5,669) 7,224) 7,069)" VOSS Hieegaad 
Falfurrias te nea 4 ap roe a oF ane ae we Pat iitye 6,697 
Kloydadalgenocte... sans Ps ayaie Lion at ane So 664) 1,384+ -2.637) “2:°726) Wa.2a4 
HOVe lOckKton 2 pene Wa om nile Aes PAs RAS Agar 1,297; 2,695} 3,294) 4,444 
MOLT WOrTR. ee. tote ae ae ae 7500} 6,663] 23,076] 26,688] 73,312|106,482/163,447|177,662|277,047 
Fredericksburg .... i rr we 4 mt, tke or: atte coe 2,416) 3,54 3,847 
EreCportiiara-« ome. ae. ga, EE i: Any ae be 1,798; 3,162). 2.57915 ser00s 
Gaines villes asc: See aoe eas 2,667| 6,594) 7,874| 7,624) 8,643] 8,915) Sieaiimearoi 
Galena Park....... ie os Nas a ze 18 ae ae aes 1,562) ee a2 
Galyestonaw «nee 4,177| 7,307] 18,818] 22,248) 29,084] 37,788] 36,981] 44,255} 52,938] 60,862] 65,898 
Garland ya sens aie eke a: all Ley 478 819 804) 1,421) 1584) 2, 235SOrvon 
Gatesville marier. c= aes woe bah 2 ae 434) 1,375| 1,865) 1,929) 2,499) 2,600) 93307 eee 
Georgetown ....... +200 ee +320} 1,354) 2,447) 2,790) 3,096] 2,871) 3,583) 9%3;6s2) ees 
Giddings Ag ys ee any: ae 624 Ewe S| Mg: 1,650! - 1,835) 2,26 ae 
Corner a ee Sa ne ms Beta ohne nee. eae 1,484) 2,268) 1,963) 3,138) “4434 
Gladewater ........ pa. sot Bt? sant ee cee ie i: ...| 4,454] 5,310 
GOnZalesivn. o, mien si|, HeleO Ge Pics a4 1,581) 1,641) 4,297) 38,139) 3,128) 3,859) 4.722)eeeese 
{Goose Creek 2..... coe on. Wer ae bene ae eB eae 5,208} 6,929 te 
Graham Gin. Gate ase) eae on Lees PA. 667 878] 1,569) 2,544] 4981) 5,175) 6,756 
Grand (Prairie. jan. en, son ae ae ae Rae 994; 1,263) 1,529) 2595) e248 
Greenville ......... *246 ar Ae? Aone 4,330} 6,860) 8,850| 12,384] 12,407) 13,995) 14,697 
Haltom Gityen. Aen: SA. bee Hae we et war awe ae eke ne 5,740 
Evaro cries «2 orenene ‘oy. ae wae at Bes enti 1,548) 2,018) 2,084) 2,716) a,0s0 
Pebsuagubagte eG dks com 6.5 Be ve A at Seca abe see 1,978| 1,633) 2,323) 27406) SSe564 
Harlinigerne: ie. asa. ape eae Snie im. Se aoe ae 1,784! 12,124) 13 306) 2a202 
EIA Sell Mary faa neperc “ate Oot aye tee arte =800| 2,346) 2,300) 2,682) 3,05c) Searoas 
Hearn egy sath aaa a, a, ae Ib 4 eat oe 2,129) 2,353) 2,41) 2,956) SS) alee 
Henderson) -s....... *705 ies Ae: ca: re. ee Ae 2,2(3| 2,982) 6,423 7eGreoe 
Henriettiawes at otk ae Rohe rA3 Mee, 2,100) 1,614) 2,104) 2,563)" 2,020) © 2)30s) | eerocu 
Hereford Gans sesh Ane vate Pw Le Pee ean 1,750) 1,696] 2,458) 2,584) ears0s 
Highland Parka... ne Gy, See cae = A 2,321| 8,422) 10/283) eeeue 
Hillsboro J ee. ab. ae Hole uN 2,541) 5,846] 6,115) 6,952) 7;S23i. G7OOIiarons 
JS Coigvole, ©, Waciaunaicae tee Bs ae sates aah ae Ae oe oe ae oe 
ELGUSTON Mies seth a 2,396] 4,845) 9,382) 16,518] 27,557) 44,633] 78,800/1388,276|292,352/384,514/594,321 
ELUDES VIC eante ee *892 i..| T1,600/772,536| 1,509) 2,485) 2,072) 4,689! 5,028) |S 10S soe 
Itvane® Seer: o craee: ete eye ee aa Sav Aer! 357 731).  1,08Si5) Stars 
JACIUORCILY ate nuerer sae Sig te 8s coh ame Joe sods ete mare par ,848 
JAaCKSbOrO wr. ee ne: ay Be, Be aoe Tol) 1Ayst1) 1,480) 1,373] 288%) 9236s sees 
JACKSON VALIEO inion ee ae ee 970) 1,568)!" 2,875|. 3,723| (6,748) Si 2a eee oe 
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100 Years of Population Growth by Texas Cities, 1850-1950.—(Continued.) 
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_City— |) 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1930. | 1940. | 1950. 
PEAS DCTs siecle a ie +360 +500 $473 aie AOS ay ,0993| 3,497| 4,404 
EECUSON ales «i aves « = 988] 4,190 POU Uteleee SoOlmie plo) s2,0401 2,029! 2,797) 3,161 
LSSig NSC ee ; ter Sean eh RS. eye reed) < Vins Nees Biya i moss 
Kaufman - Meola melon} a2, o01) 22791 2,654]. 2,715 
POERGUL VO eivwic’s. os é . ete mate ee a ee OLOP oes. GLO} 2, 50Li0 c41¢¢ 
JAG. 30 1S Poe ene ae ens Pat, Res Fo Bens wet eee DOLE Osos 
icine lilt ee. 7226 156} 1,044) 1,423) 1,834) 2,353] 4,546) 5,572) 7,665 
JES TET Opole aa ea mane te ie ae eee a ie ..-| 6,708] 9,693 
USING le: eS See ae 285 oOummls ZOO tl. 296) = ZOU) 263) 217; 110 
Kingsville At ae nok nae css ,770; 6,815| 7,782) 16,857 
ameieripes a. 3's. « ee ae ae eee Be 236) 1,594 A 2,937 
WCAMBANT EC, co. ote wc Oo) 25| 1,626) 92,592 91,650] 1,669 an aids PRR) VPA, 
Lake Jackson ...... eae ee stats Ree e, bss ad Aled | BERS] 
EAA VILONN GME: «.'s ioral x: 3 4 Las Ay eae oe “bee wae es 852} 3,083 
Lamesa .. Sf iy Be LAS oe pen lel eSieto.2o! 6,038! 10; 706 
Beast ecle «pe >< « 7420 653 Ber QEOT | 2119) e2,107!) (2,709). 3,426|\" 4,872 
BONGASTCT shag. s+ ovis ss Sate ae ot cide Os eto mel TOO Md oo) Ll Loli 262% 
MaseOnte geet 6 «5 « anes et Ea ee 678 88 1,280) — 30721) 4,997 
JipVReO CY nM a 250! 2,046] 3.521) 11, 319 13,429) 14,855] 22,710) 32,618] 39,274) 51,694 

TICVEIVATIG te os feystew bap =e ai 66 ,O91 ,26 
PEE UY entire <<a «0% « 584 458 497 865 980 i 117 27187)  3,087| 4,161 
Littlefield Batt Sarees Pe de Seat ae. ee ,218| 3,817] 6,558 
TEIVITEE SCONE Ue 5c stern’ ae eee ne stats ae Seer 928 WAG at, SD Lin wooed 
ano ‘ ahs aes Soke me eae oan O45 1245 2 Gosia, 2, 960 
Lockhart ; *423 +500 C1Sienel 25am OU le. 945) sa: foll 4,367] ~5,018] .5,031 
AOA CUere 2 rao 5 bie als at ey | Ss OS4s to, 001] ao, bob) 5, (1 5,036| 13,758] 24,445 
PEGG Sattenwe sine ie cs: ws te | whee see ,938| 4,051) 20,520) 31,853] 71,390 
CEP Gace Gc hersiiew BLO el Os le ee, (49 or Tiel 9,567| 15,147 
Luling A792) bh 349)" 1,404)" 91,502) 5,970) 4,437) 4,285 
AVUGAION) war ceia 4s lease s Lane Ae Peo vool| moO) 11 S87 cie20,005 
McCamey of oa oe ea a 446} 2,595] 3,104 
IMECI SEG OL se sy cn cues 5 de naps 774| 1,435) 1,864) 2,081! 2,041) 2,062) 2,664 
MIG ICURIAO Verestes ss os, 0 ‘Sayers Ago) 12-400" sa.542| s407141°°6,.6¢t1> (,007| 8,555] .10;525 
Marfa a aoe ree rar Roh PE dee Fete Peieooos es OOO oO, SOD mrorouo 
OME i a ee oe ca ie Fe OD Siaes09Ze rs, oro 4,010) 5,009) 6,542|9 7,006 
isd) ee ee et tt. So)) 24,000). 1,920) 5,624) 7,207) 7,855) 11,452) 14,271) 16,203| 18,410] 22,255 
Mart ids ye ee a a PSOE Soom Ooms, Soa 1 2.O00|mes ate 
Mathis ae ee Aa Seed. 950 lms Oats 
IVEGIYT DIS sever cie « feotte's Pee AO SGN 1.500 | 4,204 1) 3, SO0l sn aroOs 
Menard een fee eee LG4t 1 969)" 2ST b u2,674 
Mercedes ner abe an 1,209} 3,414} 6,608) 7,624) 10,065 
Mexia 1,298} 1,674] 2,393) 2,694] 3,482] 6,579} 6,410) 6,618 
Midland ee ae. |e oie al (Ooi a 4ot ie O ooze 21 oo 
Gina k> 2 ey ee ei Oeieoool mt (2) \umel COGl 2, 209]ea, 004), 3,225) 6,621 
Mineral Wells ..... Shee 5 mee O48) 3,000 27,890I> 5,986)) 6.303) W,¢63 
Mission yc es Ses Ses stone le C40 [eno , 120) §5,982inl0;%06 
WIG TAT HES eo ve canes eS a3 me fan ae 816| 3,944] 6,260 
Mount Pleasant ... “BIPM a oh ae oe ay 3,137} 4,099] 3,541} 4,528] 6,348 
Nacogdoches £468 #393 eee sil Oa (mr GOO" 3,046) §5,66C — 1,008( 12,303 
Navasota arer Ree 1,611; 2,997) 3,857) 3,284) 5,060) 5,128] 6,138] 4,976 
Noderland .. hoy. ’ oy, Meese re. eae ene bisa Ok 3,801 
New Boston be sine: a Re Bae ew: a 869 949) 1141 2,679 
New Braunfels *1,727) £3,500) 72,261) 1,938) 13608) 2,097| 3,165). 3,590] 6,242) 6,976) 12,196 
Nocona arses 3h 2 ae 381| Solimelacasie isso opal 2, OOD|nro, OO 
OGESS asec sft «he 0% wove ee § cae PD 40Gi) = 9 OS) 20,452 
Olmos Park. .... 2 Fae Ape ae ee eg APS22 Gee Sits 
ey Al AB Peel ei 095) el G4) a4 38) S497 Sloe 
Orange en DiGi COD aMOLOn Hh ore La rag 913) 175472) 9215100 
Paducah Ph. cs ie S50 eon 2:802) 823677) 992,940 
Palacios a ws ve F 1 SSOl ooole 2,018} Sa: 28ole 12,13 
Palestine .. £2,000! a 2,997) 5,838] 8,297} 10,482] 11,039} 11,445] 12,144] 12,455 
Pampa . Sve Mh betes aa aM! a! 987| 10,470| 12,895] 16,522 
Paris *1,003] £1,500 3,980! 8,254) 9,358] 11,269] 15,040) 15,649] 18,678] 21,636 
Pasadena el RE AR ~ Te Roe ae 1,647} 3,436} 22,444 
GATS ee ent cae crsreretle g nee : 1,799} 2,161] 2,536) 3,164) 4,461 
Pecos s 393 639} 1,856} 1,445] 3,304) 4,855) 8,054 
{Pelly IE vat a4} sacih (Rel) se eyal, shee 
Perryton ere Bits a f Dee Sal ato2)| le 4,a09 
PROT iss ..cci3ts ty ahi. ate. ui ooolimes 220) 4,784 8 67s 
Pittsburg T-2OB) LSS ae OtGliee2 540) 2 640i 2.9161) "S15" 
Plainview “as = sel) 2,629) ©3989!" 8,834! 8,263] 14,0238 
PICASANLONG <s.icrs et Ate ele 1; Oool st 054) 92,0741" 2,908 
Pore sALTCOUP ~: o-<< 900} 7,663] 22,251} 50,902] 46,140} 57,377 
Port Lavaca ee LOS O el zt 17367) 2,06915 65.062 
Port Rpches - ent. 5 oo ee as Die AIRES Se ie Cie Ge ty Wake 
Post «. . Ae Loe Pai el, 200 1 66s) § 2.046)" 3,150 
Premont Cr Ab Ae ue oe. - O80, 0aS 
Quanah agi) 24,651) 3427) 93,691) ~45464) 93,767} 4,594 
Ranger .. 5 ae Std om 6, 2011) 96) 208) |) 4,553)" 3,95 
Raymondville ee Ht. Ps 2,050| 4,050}; 9,135 
Refugio . “2 773 933] 2,019) 4,077} 4,680 
River Oaks sot sens wn fet (G's 
Robstown ae 948} 4,183! 6,780] 7,248 
Rosenberg .... ; ae < e Poste 17LOS | e279) e940) 3.4571 95: 758 
Rotan - ire ahi ate Ao Lae Paes | 1 COUR IeG321) 2:0291— Si159 
RUS icnee Dat eveas © js Sade *395!| +1,000 1,383 846| 1,558) 2,348) 3,859] 5,69 6,617 
San Angelo ...... ae x id et 7" ~..| 10,321] 105050} 257308! 25°802| 51,889 
PSA TI PONLON seas. « 3,488) 8,235) 12,256) 20,550] 37,673] 538,321) 96,614/161, ie 542/253, 854/406,811 
San Augustine . od et: 920 503} 744 Zoe e204 eles aL oo ae 1 Gi 2, 506 
San Benito ; Shes aa 5,070] 10,753 9,501| 13,264 
San Diego Sie ours --| 2,674) 4,394 
San Juan . 1,203] 1,615} 2,264] 3,407 
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City— | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1930. | 1940. | 1950. 
San Marcos : aan att. TAL) STe232i 2: = ay sik 4071) 245271 ples ; 
SancSaba wren eee chee —o 5 Ae el yn 08 Wn Nas, 

Seagraves . ee Lhe aE cra ae 505 e 
Seguin *792 7830} 1,363 1,716 2,421 Oo, LLG 8,601) wiasece 
Seminole ats ee sae le Soe aoe Pa sg 
Seymour Sere ane peer wie) Se O29is 22 aoe 
Shamrock ate ae the Soke pas yee ti) ere 
ote 1,439} 6,093) 7,335) 10,243] 12,412) 15,031) 15,713 
ilsbee . ere me. Re a ine Ae, pi: 
Sinton cee BS seal) LOSS) 25352 maar 
SLALOM olen) Sens pak he SC Seer Seoyds 
Smithville? vaso 616) “2577 S167) ay204 eo 
Snyder .. ae ree | 2h! et, 1 Oy es, Oe 
Sonora ees. ; Net tie saat 2, 009)9 60,942 
South Houston ..... F ; a Sas 612 
§jSouth San ean ye ote Save se tte (ee OS 
Stamford) sen Ay eee ea poten, eel 18,902)" 93, (04 ee Oos 
Stephenville ag psik ee 909} 1,902} 2,561} 3,891} 3,994 
Sulphur Springs *441|} $2,500 1,854/ 38,088] 3,635} 151) 5,558)" 5,407 
Sweetwater ....... a A AS 614 670| 4,176] 4,307} 10,848 
Taft : re Ache aoe ,192 
Tahoka Xie a 786| 1,620 
Taylor 2,584| 4,211) 5,314) 5,965] 7,463 
Teague Bao es Nein] (Cg eet ,306 ,00 
Temple ...| 4,047] 7,065} 10,993; 11,033] 15,345 
Terrell 2,003] 2,988] 6,330} 7,050) 8,349] 8,795 
Terrell Hills | ae fens mG AS ae : 
ttTexarkana 1,833] 2,852} 5,256} 9,790] 11,480} 16,602 
Texas City es 3 ae Rt oe ,009 sDo 
Tulia noe. ay ets 1216) 1 189 
“Ty lers <A ars ot Sa eube d O24 2,423] 6,908} 8,069] 10,400] 12,085} 17,113 
University Park ... Sas cele acs ast aa At ...| 4,200 
Uvalde Ue e8 cen fe 1,265] 1,889} 3,998} 3,885) 5,286 
Vernon PR heat ane ee al 2,857 |e 8 993) (83,1951) 5142 eae 
Victoria sro. . a eate ch a a0 +2,500 Ae 3,046; 4,010} 3,673) 5,957) 7,421 
Waco pS *749) 3,008| 7,295] 14,445! 20,686} 26,425] 38,500] 52,848 
Waxahachie ....... Sa: ae : 1,354) 3,076] 4,215)!" 6,205) 7,958) e024 
Weatherford *175| 71,823 2,046|° 3}369| 4,786). 5,074) 6,203 "4,912 
Wellington sce Sie i es : 576| 1,968] - 3,570} 3,308 
Weslaco ... Lee? pice ae ...| 4,879] 6,883 48 
West Univ. Place S55: raph ee) Lyoaael) ates 
Wharton’ .7.* 35a 9 ae 1,505} 2,346] 2,691} 4,386) 4,456 
White Settlement .. re oe mint oe aan eo | Oooo 
Wichita dant GAR 1,987} 2,480} 8,200) 40,079} 43,690} 45,112) 67,709 
Wink <.7.5 es .: oe ste all OOS OAD | selaoe 
Winters at i an 1,347) . 1,509) 2,42S\" 02 S25) one 
Yoakum ...| 12,745| 8,499| 4,657] .6,184| 9) G56) 043 7Se eee 
Yorktown 430 522 846| 1,180) .1,723] 2, 882/°"2,0st)s2506 














*Census of incorporated towns of Texas taken in 1858 by assessors and collectors in each county. 
+Federal census of western part of Texas for 1870, as given in Texas Almanac for 1871. 


tAn estimate of that date. 
$Not reported. 


§Pelly, Goose Creek and Baytown were merged in 1947 and the single community was given the name 
of the latter—Baytown. Baytown was unincorporated prior to this merger and did not show in any pre- 


vious census. However, 
them in 1930 and 1940. 
*tIncluded Huntsville prison population. 


ttFigures include the population in Texas only, the population of the city 
in 1940 it was 28,840; 
population has been approximately the same. For example, 


Arkansas was 27,366 in 1930; 


only, and 3,223 including the part in Arkansas. 


Pelly and Goose Creek were previously incorporated, hence the census figures for 


including the part in 
in 1950 it was 40,490. The ratio of Texas-Arkansas 
it was 1,883 in 1880, including Texas’ part 


qSouth San Antonio annexed to San Antonio in 1944, 





U.S. POPULATION, 1790-1950 


Table below shows population of continental 
United States for each decennial census from 
1790 to 1950. The first decennial census by the 
Federal Government was taken in 1790. 


Increase Over 





Population Preceding Pop. 

Continental Census, Sq. 
Year— iOpysy No. mew Mi. 
TOO Os Sah Lene 3,929,214 ene os Rt 4.5 
a tclO0e Mano acs spesi@cpe ters! valves meteie i) alam 6oL 
TS LOS. A ere 1,200; o0L8 01,952,398 1936.4 4.3 
TSO ee. eters cos 9,638,455) 22,005, 0 (ale oo. ee 
ASSOM. samieieci |) 902,006,020) 3,220,000) mao. ie 
LS AO® ates eres. 17,069,453) 4,203,433] 32.7 9.7 
IBBO Wie nese | te, O18 (Gio ee, 425 eo. G8) 
IS6O Rs Caen) ols 443 Soe S.20le 4 ee: Ol meLUsG 
TSO we acweeeiei! “39:818,449) *S Oo 2ol 8 26.0) Blo.4 
TSS0Me came |) DOL OO, (eale tO bots eo wel O.O 
TSDO Ne Fe eet) $62,947,704 1 OIE OS maa eal 
LODO Vs sae 60,994, ore 13/046; 86 tie 2057 25-6 
19TO Ory were tule ly O(a 26GN 1007 GOoLieod OF e500 
1920 vie as ervare ss | LOS, 710, 620-13) Tasiooe) 128s, soon 
TOSO) Apert 122'775,046 17,064,426} 16.1} 41.3 
LOAO Me wie tietss|| LOL, OOO, cole o,004,220 (oo) A435 
1950 150,697,361} 19,028,086] 14.5} 50.6 











Revised fives of Census Bureau. 


UNITED STATES TERRITORIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 


Population of United States territories and 
possessions is given below, according to the 
census of 1950, with comparative figures for 
1940. Figures for Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico are final. Those for the Canal Zone, Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam and American Samoa are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 


Population. 

Area— | f ce © 80 
ret g g4 Fy is 
er ct Sas Be. 

Alaska ea) ae 128,643 72, 524/956, 419\ea 
Hawaii .....]| 499,794] 423,330} 76;464) 1 
Puerto Rico ......}2,210,703/1,869,255/341,448} 1 


NO MWON 
OCH 


Gana Zone sane 52,300 51,827 473 
Virgin Islands 26,654 24,889; 1,765 ; 
CALATIY peaetteehe ee 58, 754 22,290) 36,464!163.6 
American Samoa. 18,602 12,908} 5,694| 44.1 


*The 1950 census of Alaska was taken as of 
April 1. However, the censuses of 1940 and 1930 
were taken as of Oct. 1 the preceding year. 





POPULATION OF U.S., BY STATES 


POPULATION OF STATES. 


According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
for 1950 and 1940. 


{A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ] 

















Population. 
Se ir 
Region, fam || © bo 
State— S S BS Os 
Ne x at | 358 
a a pete he 
New England 
ONE 110572 a 913,774 847,226 66,548) 7.9 
N. Hampshire 533,242 491 524 “hy Lay @ oS Poe ea} 
Wermont™. .<.. 77,747 359,231 SAD LG. 2 
Massachusetts | 4,690,514| 4,316,721} 373,793] 8.7 
Rhode Island. 791,896 713,346 78,550] 11.0 
Connecticut 2,007,280] 1,709,242] 298,038] 17.4 
Middle 
Atlantic 
New York .114,830,192/13,479,142/1,351,050| 10.0 
New Jersey 4,835,329] 4,160,165} 675,164] 16.2 
Pennsylvania .|10,498,012| 9,900,180} 597,832] 6.0 
East North 
Central 
felch rte Fee 7,946,627! 6,907,612/1,039,015) 15.0 
Malia a « 3 3,934,224| 3,427,796] 506,428] 14.8 
Illinois eaies 112,176 7,897,241 814,935} 10.3 
Michigan 6,371,766} 5,256,106/1,115,660] 21.2 
Wisconsin ....} 3,434,575] 3,137,587] 296,988] 9.5 
West North 
Central 
Minnesota .| 2,982,483} 2,792,300} 190,183} 6.8 
WOW el NER = StS 2,621,073] 2,538,268 82,805| 3.3 
IMASSOULIOS 2. 3,954,653! 3,784,664] 169,989) 4.5 
North Dakota 619,636 641,935} -—22,299} -3.5 
South Dakota 652,740 642,961 9,779} 1.5 
Nebraska 45325,510| 1,315,834 OGTOle Ost 
WeSTISaS, fais 's « 1,905,299} 1,801,028] 104,271] 5.8 
South 
Atlantic ; 
Delaware 318,085 266,505} 51,580} 19.4 
Maryland ... 2,343,001) 1,821,244] 521,757) 28.6 
Dist. Columbia 802,178 663,091} 139,087} 21.0 
Wircinia® .....\. ,318,680| 2,677,773| 640,907] 23.9 
West Virginia 2,005,552! °1,901,974| 103,578] 5.4 
North Carolina! 4,061,929} 3,571,623} 490,306; 13.7 
South Carolina} 2,117,027| 1,899,804} 217,223] 11.4 
(Ce0rclaes:.... 3,444,578] 3,123,723] 320,855) 10.3 
Florida 2,771,305| 1,897,414] 873,891] 46.1 
East South 
Central 
Kentucky 2,944,806) 2,845,627 99,179) 3.5 
Tennessee ....| 3,291,718] 2,915,841] 375,877] 12.9 
Alabama ..... 3,061,743] 2,832,961) 228,782] 8.1 
Mississippi 2,178,914| 2,183,796 —4,882| -0.2 
West South 
Central 
Arkansas 1,909,511] 1,949,387] -39,876!] —2.0 
Louisiana ....| 2,683,516] 2,363,880] 319,636] 13.5 
OmanoMmaw. .s) 2,200,001| 2,026,434| —103;083| —4.4 
rexas “fr. 7,711,194] 6,414,824/1,296,370| 20.2 
Mountain | 
Montana ..... 591,024 559,456 31,568) .D.6 
TEAR ly alered sé 588,637 524,873 63,764| 12.1 
Wyoming 290,529 250,742 39,787| 15.9 
CAGLOTADO® 45s... eae USO ied 2o,296),,. 201, 798-1830 
New Mexico .. 681,187 531,818] 149,369] 28.1 
PATIZONA, 4+.) i 749,587 499,261| 250,326] 50.1 
Ritahe 2 os 688, 862 bpO,0101 | 138,552,251 
Nevada .... 0s: fet 60,083) 5-110, 247 49,836] 45.2 
Pacific 
Washington ..| 2,378,963] 1,736,191] 642,772] 37.0 
revo. .1i). 1,521,341] 1,089,684) 431,657] 39.6 
California . 110,586,223] 6,907,387|3,678,836| 53.3 


Total United < 
1940, 131,669,275 ; 





per cent change, 14.5. 
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states population 1950, 150,697,361; 
change, 1940 to 1950, 19,028,086 ; 
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Population of Southwest States, by Counties and Cities 


The five states of the Southwest had a total population of 15,218,759, according to the census 
of 1950. This area includes Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

The Bureau of the Census groups the first four of these as the ‘‘West South Central 
States,’’ and places New Mexico among the ‘‘Mountain States.’’ While this is logical geograph- 
ically, New Mexico is closer economically to the states on its east than it is to the other 
“Mountain States.’’ Generally, in this region these five states are recognized as the natural 
““Southwest’’ group. Table below gives 1950 population of counties, and towns of 1,000 or more. 

On other pages are given the population figures for Texas and its counties, cities and 


towns. 


POPULATION OF OKLAHOMA, BY COUNTIES AND CITIES. 
Figures are according to census of 1950. Only cities and towns of 1,000 or more included. 


County and County and ) County and : County and ah, 
City— *Population.}| City— *Population.}| City— *Population.| City— *Population. 
State ........2,233,351/Ellis County.... 7,304|Love County.... 7,728|Pittsburg County 40,949 
Adair County ... 14,766) Shattuck .«.... 1,684| Marietta ...... 1,891] Haileyville .... 0S 
Sulwell) s.oac6 .s 1,795|Garfield County. 52,774|McClain County. 14,608] Hartshorne .... ples PAT 
Alfatta County 2) LO\G32)\ Eid Sincere 35,976| Blanchard ..... 1,303). Krebs ease 1,528 
Cherokee <u: 2,626 ater County.. as Ry Awe Seen 2 ee McAlester .... 17,809 
Atoka County .. 14,243] Lindsay ck « ; cCurtain Va, ; 
Atoka ........ 2650] Maysville... - 1'283| Broken Bow... 1,840|/gntotec County ai tee 
Beaver County . 7,399] Pauls Valley... 6,807 Ida De larenies te 4,621) alien? ... foe 1,160 
Beaver City ... LAOS PULTE OVO ns ane 1,052|/McIntosh Count 17,824 Pottawwarnian 43.779 
Beckham County 21,596|Wynnewood ..... 2.417) Checotal... «ae 2,624 Ma as. le... 6 
Elk City....3.- 7,.953|Grady County... 34,761] Eufaula ....... 2.538 Shag aa ea 24.457 
BHiCe chee 1/570] Chickasha .... 15,735|/Major County... 10,261 Tee n ch sitehTo)/akag 9989 
Sayre City..... 3.356] Rush Springs... 1,389] Fairview ...... 2,407| +ecumsen ..... , 
Blaine County 44.991)Grant County... 10,465)Marshall County 8,151|Pushmataha Cty. 11,961 
Geary+ aad 1.471) Medrord.  7y<. 1,304) Madilivmnt «te 2° 782| Antlersan sees 2,502 
Okeene 1/188} Pond Creek.... 1,065|Mayes County... 19,601/Roger Mills Cty. 7,412 
Watonga ...... 3/933/Greer County... 11,701) Pryor Creek. .. 4,441/ Cheyenne ..... 1,134 
Biyah County... 23,938) Gtantie =. ses. 1,073\Murray County. 10,742/Rogers County.. 19,622 
Durant 3 .2es8: 10,521 SUM .. aes ’ GQNVIS Pd cde oe i Chelséa" 3.3. pe 1,433 
4/839 Harmon County. 8,078) Sulphuriicem. - te 4,373] Claremore ..... 5,530 
Caddo County. .- "ee Pe HOmis one. «ic 3,088|Muskogee County 65,386|seminole. County 40,655 
Anadarko ..... 6,164\Harper County:. 5,880 Fort Gibson... 1,486/"Konawa "69% 
PREBONE Us 305.9 1,190 Buffalo ....... 1,488] Haskell ....... 1,659] tenuds 00 ee "418 
Carnegie’ ..-- ia Laverne: ona 1,249] Muskogee ..... 37,255) ceramote ee 41.853 
ee A a 1,070lHaskell County. 13,307|Noble County... 12,181] Wewoka |...” 6.753 
Hinton ........ 1,032) Stigler ........ 2130) Petriemeicet toons 5,155 | ae 
Canadian County 25,616/Hughes County. . 20,648|Nowata County. 12,708 Sequoyah» County. 19,477 
PLS Rene.) 5!) %. 10,971) Alien? ,..... 2. 42| Nowata ofa) » = 3,972] Sallisaw ...... 2,886 
Gearyt ....+.. 132] Holdenville ....  6,191/Okfuskee County 16,968|Stephens County 33,956 
WUKGI, <tete spe ote 1,987] Wetumka ..... )012| Okemah Jha. 3,450| Comanche ..... 2,077 
Carter County.. 36,335/Jackson County. 19,886] Weleetka ...... 1,551] Duncan ....... 15,260 
Ardmore). .2. he LV-SO1) Altused .:4s. sos 9,548/Oklahoma County 322,520] Marlow ....... 3,388 
Healdton ...... 2,067|Jefferson County 11,112] Bethany ...... 5,690|Texas County... 14,227 
VALS Git gees can tee 1,830) Ringling —. wae TOSai" Del Vet vers » an 2,499} Guymon .>.... 4,704 
Gherokee. County | 18,932| Ryan: Wiao.- oe ae 1,019] Edmonds ten... 6,055) “Hooker® jee mee 1,829 
Tahlequah «... 4129), Waurika aa. 2,336| Midwest City... 10,152). Texhomas a. saan 1,465 
Choctaw County. 20,295|Johnston County 10,586] Nichols Hills... 2,505|Tillman County... stv. poL 
ERI OO RS os lasayeict - 5,950] Tishomingo ... 2,330} Oklahoma City. 242,450] Frederick ..... 5,449 
Cimarron County 4,579|Kay County..... 48,922) Warr Acres.... 2,372! Grandficlaaeee 1.294 
Boise City..... 1;897| Blackwell. 2. 2 9,218}/Okmulgee Cty... 44,513}: Tipton .....5.4 1,160 
Cleveland County 41,393} Newkirk ...... 2194) Besgs7 yas tacn 1,210!Tulsa County... 248,658 
Lexington ..... 1,176, Ponca City .>.28 20,185) Dewar: 2c)... 1,013) Bixby ageee aie 1 
INOPIDE THI - eee 26,972} Tonkawa ...... 3,626} Henryetta ..... 8,010] Broken _ Arrow 3/951 
Coal County «<<. 8,035/Kingfisher Cty.. 12,874) Morris ........ 1,125] Collinsville .... 2005 
Colgate esa. ne 1,22 Flennessey...... 1,264} Okmulgee ..... 18,298] Jenks ....... 7 1 027 
Comanche County 54,863} Kingfisher .... 3,350|Osage County... 32,994) Sand Springs... 6.982 
ANVLOILY Pevece shots 34,527|/Kiowa County.. 18,908} Barnsdall ..... 1,709] Skiatook] ..... 17219 
@etton. County... 10,168] Hobart, 324... 5366) Faribie tiene. a4 2,005] "Parlece: oo eee 1801586 
PREMIDIO NA o..Ateacin 1,442} Mountain View. 1.005 4 HOmrinyie waa -e0 = 2,703 wa goner County 16.737 
Walters .....« _2,740| Snyderf.s.,.... 1,646| Pawhuska tay 5,007) pe cee En ft 
Craig County... 18,242|Latimer County. 9,647] Skiatook§ ..... Wagoner ...... 4 400 
Mainita. A. See 5,501] Willburton ie 1,924/Ottawa County.. 32,000 Ww = : GC oa , : 
Creek County... 43,072|Le Flore County 35,225] Afton ......... 7,242 | Casings Oe 
Bristow .<.5 ome 5,404) Heavener...... 2,094) Commerce ...:' 2,412] pales ille ... wate 
Drumright .... 5,015] Poteau ........ 4,778] Miami ........ 11,703) ewes fe eae apis 
Oilton ........ 1,103] Spiro ......... 1,363] Picher ........  3,923|/Washita” Countyosse eae 
Sapulpa ....... 13,018|Lincoln County.. 22,017/Pawnee County. 13,508] Cordell ....... 2,878 
Custer County.. 21,065] Chandler ...... 2,709] Cleveland ..... 2,452| Sentinel ....... 1,126 
Clinton. a. toe %545| Prapie “oer... 1,552) Pawnceo.. a 2 2,778|Woods County... 14,502 
Thomas ....s04 TASS) Stroud Fo ties «s 2;447|Payne County.. 46,285] Alva ..2:2. 20% 6,495 
Weatherford .. 3,514/Logan Countys.. 22,053) Cushiney i) 72. 8,396] Waynoka ..... 2,015 
Delaware County 14,732] Crescent ...... 1,342} Stillwater .....  20,155|)Woodward Cty.. 14,376 
Dewey County.. S780) Guthrieies 622. 10,019) Yalei ace 208 : 1,354] Woodward .... 5,896 








*Preliminary report of U.S. Bureau of the Census, subject to_ revision. 

+Total population of Geary, partly in Blaine County and partly in Canadian County, is 1,603. 
¢Total population of Allen town, partly in Hughes County and partly in Pontotoc County, is 1,202. 
$Total population of Maud city, partly in Pottawatomie County and partly in Seminole County, is 1,383. 
{Total population of Skiatook town, partly in Tulsa County and partly in Osage County, is 1,725. 
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SOUTHWEST STATES, CITIES, TOWNS. 
Population of Southwest States, by Counties and Cities.—(Continued.) 
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Courtesy San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
A_part of the sky line of San Antonio, most interesting historically and most colorful 
of Texas cities. With 406,811 population within its corporate limits and 496,090 within 
its metropolitan area, it is the third-ranking city in the state, according to 1950 census. 





Population of Arkansas, by Counties and Cities 


Figures are according to the census of 1950. Only cities and towns of 1,000 or more included. 






County and County and County and ; City— *Population. 
City— *Population.| City— *Population.| City— *Population.} County and 
SANS? 8 eee 1,909,511/Cross County... 24,734|Little River Cty. 11,232/Prairie County.. 13,761 

“act County ears ee stents 1,400} Ashdown ...... 2) 741) Des? Arc. er. 1,602 
[=r AUST EP ae SOO WYRNCh 6 . tens 7 
Stuttgart Z-ObAppalias County... 12386) Booneville... 2-418[Pulaski Couniy. 192/879 
Ashley County.. 25,616] Fordyce ....... ,743 P 3/950 Tack iN ws 2'478 
Srossett |... 2... 4,614|pesha County. 25 085]. Faris ; nod Le ah ae roc teak 
Hamburg ..... 2,648) “Arkansas City.  1,018|49noke County. 26S eee caer hy nee 
al j : , . Little Rock. 142 
Je ae ee cguet ce eecpearlishe 7). 2..3 1,410/Randolph County 17,454 
Mountain Home 2,201 Ihrew County... 17/980 England , Pocahontas .... 3,829 
Benton County. . 3, :987| \ronticello ei County zig se Erancls Cty..6 26,814 
ntonville .... 7 
omer! o: 4'951 ee uany County 25,249 Huntsville ..... 1,006 Hughes ey i oe 
: 0 ee BOTA VEEN AY sos citer D8 = ; 
ON Ee 18’ 359 Franklin County 12,343 Mille Counted. 32) B76 peuine Se las Baates 
EarrisOnmes se 5,545] Ozark ......... , Texarkana . 15,833 Resee cee as ante 
Bradley County. 15,955|Fulton County.. 9,212\Mississippi Cty.. 82,339 Waldron ri 1/283 
Warren ... 2,599] Garland County 47,033) Blytheville Tho 9a + ober eaten eR Pee 
Calhoun County. 7,132} Hot Springs.. 9,298] Teachville ..... OG rc co OMY aegruD. g2 
Carroll County.. 13,208/Grant County. . 9,003] Luxora 7 i emagire ria ielec: a 
Berryville ..... 1,748] Sheridan .... 1,883] Manila ....... 1/723|Sebastian Cty... 63,921 
Eureka Springs 1,937|Greene County.. 29,136] Osceola ae. 5, ie Fort Smith..... tps 
Chicot County... 22,218] Paragould ... 9,660|Monroe County. 19, Greenwood - 1,62 

Dermot, 1... -- 3,601|Hempstead Cty.. 25,045] Brinkley ...... 4'136|Sevier County... 12/244 

mudora... ....... 3,062] Hope ......3... 8,602] Clarendon ..... 2'541| De Queen...... 2,987 

Lake Village... 2,475|Hot Springs City. 22,096/Montgomery Cty. 6.671\;Sharp County. 8,986 

Clark County... 22,958] Malvern ...... Nevada County. 14.761|Stone County. 7,641 
Arkadelphia 6,796|Howard County. 13,316] Prescott ...... 3'958| Mountainview . 1,039 
clay Be os'eas| OS ets aS soel Nemeomgncounty — ys.o7e/Unton County. -- oscar 

orning ....... 2,029|Independence Co. 23,493|/Q¥achita County 32,968! Huttig ..... 1,039 
POO CC ees os. 2,546] Batesville wees 6,371 Camden |... ca. ."10.841 Junction Citys OU 
pa ee ae Beeiais Pace vee County. re De ose Stephens 1.273| Smackover .... 2,479 

eburne County ,469|Jackson County. 75 
Heber Springs. . 2,107] Newport ...... 6,262|Perry County. . We Bae Waihiocton wk oe 
Cleveland County 8,958} Tuckerman |... _1,954|Phillips County. . oral Kavetteville 17024 
Columbia County 28,706|Jefferson County 75,873} Helena .... 11, Stincdal 5’ 836 
Magnolia 6,908] Pine Bluff 37,147] Marvell Tals peprnedale eas 
Waldo.0..4..  1/489|Johnson County. -16/125| West Helena. 6,090|White County... 37,528 
Conway County. 18,118] Clarksville ..... 4,350|Pike County. . 9,995 San Knob..... ciel 
Morrilton ... 5,462|Lafayette County 13,167| Murfreesboro .. 1,075 pero ae eenal aaen 
Craighead County 50,566] Lewisville ..... 1,219/Poinsett County. 39,061 ere SOMA “ss sss 6009 

Jonesboro ..... 16,260] Stamps ... 2,525) Harrisburg ..<.' 1,500) PEatcy ini. :-- pew 

Monette ...... 1,106/Lawrence County 20,794] Lepanto ...... 1,676|Woodruff Co.. 18,924 

Nettleton ...... 1,371| Hoxie ......... 1/855| Marked Tree. 2,847) Augusta_...... 318 

Crawford County 22,673] Walnut Ridge.. _3,102| Truman ....... _ 3,735} Cotton Plant. 1,831 
ieee, 1,210/Lee County..... 24'303/Polk County.... 14,138] McCrory ...... 1,118 
Van Buren..... 6,399] Marianna Port 505) WNlena © sc. c dee 4,439|Yell County..... 14,037 
Crittenden Cty. . 92.998| Dardanelle , (62 


Earle ... 
West Memphis. 


sel stele ‘ere «-« 





17,134|Pope County.... 
IGORATHMATKING: toa oc othe 
1,297' Russellville .... 


1,289] *Preliminary report, sub- 


8,135'ject to revision. 
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82 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
Population of Southwest States, by Counties and Cities.—(Continued.) 
e e°e e @,;e 
Population of Louisiana, by Parishes and Cities _ 
Figures are according to census of 1950. Only cities and towns of 1,000 or more included. 
Parish and Parish and : Parish and . Parish and ; 
ity— *Population.| City— *Population.| City— *Population.| City— *Population. 

SEMYO Gs tis cee en 2,683,516]East Carroll Natchitoches _ 1St. Tammany 

Acadia Parish.. 46,994|Parish ......... 16,295/Parish ......--. 37,744|Parish .....--.- 26,884 
Church Point... 2,888) Lake Provir Sa anes 7 1,017) Covington ..... 5,102 
Crowley 12,704| ate eee i 9,548] Mandeville 1,349 

Pier is é East Feliciana Orleans Parish.. 567,257 F 3 455 
TOGA: Saget rens aie poe Parish Aer ae 19,087 New Orleans... 567,257 Eee hos ae , 
Cie pore A ery Clinton’. sane: - 1,362\ouachita Parish 74,276 btn as oa =e 

Allen Parish.... ; Jackson ae etsy 6, Monroe ....... 38/375|Parish .-. a mete sos 
ISINGOr art peste 2,003 = angeline ee West Monroe... 10,286] Amite City.... We 
eet othe Suave Ss ores bird Was citvere ate inl Plaquemines Hemniens ves a 

Agpeasien “Pada ga sual Mamou amet 2,251 | CSTIstL nadie 14a ranean a "403 
Donaldsonville . — 4,150| Ville Platte.... _6,618|Boint, Coupee 21.99| Ponchatoula’ 4,074 
Gonzales ...... 1/631|Franklin Parish. 29,418)" S08" pos gg° 7° 2’81i| Roseland ..... 033 

Assumption Par. 17,241 Winnsboro .... 3,643 Rapides. Parish. 90,112/Tensas Parish... 13,151 
Napoleonville 1,232 one ish ... aaa Alosaniriaies 34'685 Newallion® Coe er 

+ oe iy Git Wik’. 9 “aw ’ " e 7 ae 7 

Avoyelles Parish 37,912) i. parish... 40.283] Glenmora ..... 1,571 Witeteas : +183 
BunKICRs, ./.:- 056 4,559 Heieambre Lecompte ..... 1.458 ’ 
Cottonport 1,528 (part)+ ..... 665} Pineville ...... 6,396 Tete aaat 
Merksiie 3'636| Jeanerette “'-'. _4,6g9/Red River 49,099| Houma...) sane 
Simmesport 1'511| New. Iberia .... 16,460/Farish | .---.-- 1'786|Union Parish... 19,089 

ee, "27 ,|[berville Parish. 26,646] Coushatta .. 1,786) Bernice PX 590 

Beauregard Par. 17,712 Plaquemine ... 5.737|Richland Parish. 26,653 e seed Side ey 
De Ridder 5,776] White Castle... _ 1,814] Delhi ......... 1,858], Farmé eva 5 
Merryville 1,3 % ll 33 43/Vermilion Parish 36, 

VEL EY’ , Jackson Parish. 15,413] Rayville ...... 143)" vbbeville 318 

Bieter earl “raas Hodge .  1,383/Sabine Parish... 20-839] Detcambre 

rcadia_ .....-- , onesboro ..... s Ava ee ee : ) 
Gibsland "... 1 080Vefferson Parish 102,691] Zwolle 1/555) 57 2e Tea 4 BE 
reteee , STOUla (its meses ; . Bernar : ; 

Bossier Parish.. 36,956] Harahan 3i392}Parish 6... 11,089] Zueydan aaa 

ossier City.... 5; CNNGEM ees ss ss ap . Charles inereii ; 
Plain Dealing. — 1,287| Westwego |... 8,281|Parish ......... 13,207] eroon) Parish aaa 

Caddo Parish... 174,679|Jefferson Davis St. Helena =|Washington ; 
Shreveport 125;506 [Parish on waereesst DG SOO) POLIS Leweacaeipie renee 8,997 Parish 38 965 
Vivian oe 2, 40|) MON Oe clea fen 1,433 St. James Bogalusa "See 7.722 

Caleasieu Parish 89,485] Jennings ...... OM oo; Parishy us. ileus gio wesw Franklinton 2339 
a ep reeee Re 7 ae Arthur ys sie Soh peed Peres naee Webster Parish. 35,623 
Lake Charles.. ,202} WeISN ...--.6s ’ RIECNCY Ben. a ae AA 
Sulphur s..: sc: 5\991|Lafayette Parish 56,957/St. John the Dosline - .7< 1 naam 
anton ee 9.582| Broussard ie 1,235|/Baptist Parish.. 14,840 Minden osu 9'776 
Westlake << cr. 1 Sa7lecacencroy t.c.s1. 1,572/St. Landry Springhill a tee epee 
, : aia 5| Lafayette ..... 33,465 Barish’ pecsecens 18, 500i 5h. Data ee ; 

Caldwell Parish. 10,212), f h manic 3'186 West Baton 

Cameron Parish. _6,235}pa pyrene al teoac Cleat © "Soc{Rouge Parish... 11,561 

Catahoula Par 11'738 Parish eee 41,703} Grand Coteau.. 1,100 Port Allen 3'078 
Tonesville ie 996 TOCKDOFietas oh 1,373] Melville ‘ 1,899 Wiaet Carnell b 

Claib P. ‘e Hi 25 055 Thibodaux .... %,(30| Opelousas ..... 11,600 Parish oe 17.042 
tHe ait Arie +2,“29iLa Salle Parish. 12,692] Port Barre.... ,065| "oak. Grave ieee 1'792 
bit aap le eee aoe saeco nee ue a tet West Feliciana” : 

Bag tie. Pa" BOG ’ LA ote cue! Seses Ne ‘ ) Jashington alee: : 

Concordia Parish 14,347jLincoIn Parish., 25,426|St. Martin Parish 3300 ne 
Ferriday 3,949): RUStOn ...0% bite IO: S46\Parish ...c.4ue.)... 26,315] "Winnfield... 5616 
Vidalia ....... 1,630]Livingston Breaux Bridge. 2,484 aR db , 

De Soto Parish.. 24,577)Parish Dees si eonloole be var uinNie. 4,604| *Preliminary __ report, 
Logansport ; 1,268] Denham Springs 2,053|St. Mary Parish. 35,804|subject to revision. 
Mansfield ..... 4,628|Madison Parish. 17,444) Baldwin ifs 1,137]  fTotal population of 

East Baton PUEVUILET tases elec eeus 7,775| Berwick 2,616|Deleambre town, partly 

Rouge Parish... 156,485|Morehouse ic arow oY Ab hale Covey 6,125|in Vermilion Parish and 
Baton Rouge... 123,957/Parish 32,059] Morgan. City... 9,759ipartly in Iberia Parish, is 
MACHALY: woes eee 1,542) Bastrop ....... 12 (fd), Patterson <)«: sie 1,93311, 457. 











Population of New Mexico, by Counties and Cities 


Figures are according to the census of 1950. Only cities and towns of 1,000 or more included. 


County and 
City— 


state. Total.......... 
Bernalillo Co.... 
Albuquerque 
Catron County.. 
Chaves County.. 
Hagerman 
Roswell 
Colfax County.. 
Raton 
Springer 
Curry County... 
Clovis 
De Baca County 
Fort Sumner... 
Dona Ana Co... 
Hatch 
Las Cruces.... 
Eddy County.... 
Artesia 
Carlsbad 
Loving 


A, o) 90) Pe 8 


*Population. 


County and 
City— 
681,187|Grant County... 
146,014 Bayard 
fhe te Central rie 2 
Bee Silver City. PFE 

vd, 
1/924|Guadalupe Co... 
95,572| Santa Rosa.... 
16,356] Vaughn 
7,927|Harding County. 


pp POO CROW. wis aetenens 
qershg Hidalgo County. 
3/460 Lordsburg 


1,978|Lea County.... ; 
39,044 Eunice 


12,280] Jal | 
40,421] Lovington 

8,115|Lincoln County. . 
Lf OL SRC ATTIZOZOy less 
1,487|Los Alamos Co.. 


*Population. 


County and 
City— 


21,561|Luna County.... 
2,099} Deming 
1,512)/McKinley County 
7019 - Gallup coms cs ate 
6,756|Mora County... 
2,184] Wagon Mound. 
1,356j;Otero County... 
3,034} Alamogordo 
1,127} Tularosa 
5,110/Quay County.... 
3,543] Tucumcari , 
30,577|Rio Arriba Co... 
2.335} Espanola 
13,801|/Roosevelt County 
2,038] Portales 
3,117|Sandoval 
7,371| Bernalillo 
1,387/San Juan County 
10,467] Farmington 


County 


*Population. 








County and ; 
City— *Population. 
San Miguel Co.. 26,411 
Beal) Las Vegas city. 7,449 
a S4{ as Vegas town aa 
6,920|\Santa Fe County 37,582 
2,149|/Santaus 2 Gee 27,547 
8,604jSierra County... 7,174 
1,132] Hot Springs ... 4,580 
14.799|Socorro County. 9,665 
6.767 Magdalena 1,297 
vO lL Socorrd: eae 4,476 
1,636iTaos County.... 17,303 
13,912) Taos “oe 1,804 
8,369/Torrance County 8,060 
24,543} Mountainair ... 1,416 
1,434|Union County... C39 
16,391). Clayton) aso. 3,268 
8,093/Valencia County 22,574 
12,427 Belen 2530 fee 4,502 
1,920 Grants”. oe 2,281 
18,116} *Preliminary report, 


3,o72!isubject to revision. 


—_ 


— Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas 
All Incorporated and Unincorporated Places With Information on Population, 


Location of Post Offices and Banks, 


Counties in Which Located 


(Revised to June 1, 1950) 


Number of Business Establishments, 


All centers of population in Texas, from crossroads communities to metropolitan places, 
are listed on following pages. The total number of such places is approximately 3,500. The 
number has gradually decreased in recent years, as improved roads have tended to centralize 
commercial, educational, religious and social activities. 

The following information is given for each place: 

Incorporated places, which were incorporated in 1950 at time of taking of the last decennial 


census of population, are given in lightface capitals, e.g., 


“ABBOTT.”’ 


Unincorporated places, which have not hitherto been incorporated, are given in lightface 


letters, e.g., ‘‘Aberdeen.”’ 


Unincorporated places, which were incorporated in 1950 at time of taking of census, but 
have since abandoned corporate status, are given in lightface letters with the double dagger, 


g., “‘tRiesel.”’ 


Post offices, i.e., all places having post offices, are marked with an asterisk, e.g., ‘‘*Acala.’’ 


This includes all first-, 


second-, 


stations, but not branches of city post-office systems. 


Banking towns, including all places with national, 


third- and fourth-class post offices and independent rural 


state or private banking institutions, 


are marked with dagger, e.g., “+ ABERNATHY,’’ which has bank (and also has post office and 


is incorporated). 


Number of business establishments is indicated by number immediately following name of 


county in which place is located, e.g., 


“‘Ackerly, Dawson, 18.’’ This means that Ackerly in 


Dawson County has eighteen establishments rated by Dun & Bradstreet. 
Location is indicated by name of county immediately following name of city or town. 
Population is given in ‘right-hand column. The figure of the United States census of 1950 


is given in this column for 


all places that were incorporated in 1950 when last census was 


taken. For places that were not incorporated in 1950, an unofficial estimate is given in this 





column. 
A Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. 
f Allontarm) PSPAZzOS).oercies <i co PATCAGIAT RE ONCLDVs Lie fr see ered 25 
Town and County— Pop. Allen’s Chapel, Fannin, 1....50  *tARCHER CITY, 
OVNTB ASO bin 9G 61 an iy ee *Aileyton, Colorado, Si... 120 PNT CNET IMI) oe ee ee eee hones 1,895 
Abell City, Pecos, ere ed ek. os 25 *Allison, Wheeler, 8......... 200 ATCO Ort Dbend por. 6. a. 0 
Aberdeen, Collingsworth. ..... 25 Petre eOnkUi ya sane r. 150 © “Argo, Titus 62s) .2.3.... 0.56 30 
PADPLSOYyGrmEtUiy tee... ose. 25 PAlma, wollist’ Guests Ss. ic... 200 *Aroyier Denton, oy our oo 90 
*+ABERNATHY, Hale- *Almeda, Harris, ae be eC 350 Arkansas City, Starr, 2. ...040 

PU DOG Ke etOd nk os se 1,692 Alpha, Dallas, 2. A 36 Arlie, Childress, 2... es OL) 
*+ABILENE, Taylor, a 2 TALPING, Brewster, 210.5,256 *+ARLINGTON, Tarrant, 

EC i SS a 47,102 Ailsa; Van Zandt, 1:........-25 LUC pare Se ea ee eS ad 7,686 
Abram, Hidalgo, 1........... 25 HAltairs (Colorado, 3... 15 Brains. HMened vy ;* owe 20 
*Acala, Hudspeth, 6. -+++-90 *Alta Loma, Galveston, 15. .300 *Arneckville, De Witt, i sei? 100 
Bememi melodia: )..0..6... 25 *+ALTO, Cherokee, 75.....1,007 Arnett, Coryell, 2............50 
*Ackerly, Dawson, 18..:.... 600 Altoga, Colin 2 eee cnet RM NS EXT NOU TOCK ILC Vann pant od oproens OU 
*Acme, Hardeman, 2........ 300 *+ALVARADO, Johnson, *tARP, Smith, 50. seebrene ts Us 
Acton, Hood, 4. Phas ceeete 1D RA) ati ae ee 1,652 *Art, Mason, 1. a meee 
Acuff, Lubbock, mers Peete OU) eT ALVIN ebrazoria, 1000. .3,041 *Artesia Wells, La “Salle, 2... .50 
*Acworth, Red a ee ee 20 eOAT VOR De Wise, 30)... ok 738 *Arthur City, Lamar, PN ean h 
Adams Store, Panola, 2......50 *tAMARILLO, Potter- AV alae AWvSOM, bout sate ce 20 
* Adamsville, eee epmeee Osten Randall” 2-375, 4.01.4... .73, 737 ASa, McLennan, 2 . ei aie eee) 
*Addicks, Harris, 4... ..120 Ambrose, Grayson, 3.........60 Ascarate, El Paso (Br. 

Addielou, Red River. Sot ae) PAE AA OTvell lod sss irae hed “ET Paso). 

Prado eballas. 4:....... PAS) ANIC Gee MIDGrtye oe oc: nie 6 arn 60 *ASHERTON, Dimmit, 22. .2,416 
Add Ran, Hopkins. . Se On), *+ AMHERST, Lamb, 35.....917 Ashland, WD SNUT see ter fete ante 20 
*Adkins, Bexar, -4. secon HOL8, Ammannsville, Fayette, 4...100 *Ashtola, Donley, 2. nou 
Admiral, Callahan, 1. tre) Amy, Delta . Ae es *Ashwood, Matagorda, us Rett 20 
Adobe Walls, Hutchinson... ... 15 *tANAHUAC, ‘Chambers. *+ASPERMONT 

*Adrian, Oldham, 10. Fey h 1 7 RUE aa 1,282 Stonewall, 45. ......1,060 
Sitcom) iekens, 5.........: 150 reich: Arie. 2h dvi hens 20 *Atascosa, Hexd tole. ae ae los 
eds DULCE, Nueces, 23. .659 Ander, Goliad, 2............50 Laan Henderson, 206 
*Agua Nueva, Jim Hogg, 2...50 *+Anderson, Grimes, 17..... LOR ie eee Ott he * saues 8 homie ie bun os < 
*Asuilares, Webb, 1.......... 25  *Andice, Williamson, 6...... 150 “itATLANTA, Cass, 160. ..3,770 
Peiken@loyd, %............ 110 “TANDREWS, Andrews, Atlas, ola Mg a SO 50 
Air, Mason, 2.. ee OL Sey RAT ROLL, cases 3,309  “Attoyac, Nacogdoches, 3....75 

*+ALAMO, Hidalgo, 70. ...3,026 ANGLETON, Brazoria, “AUBREY, Denton, 18......491 
Alamo Alto, El Paso, 1....”.25 ......3,247 “Augusta, Houston .......... 20 
ALAMO HEIGHTS, Bexar hn sud ‘Navarro, 6.......... 25 itoere ne Travis, 

(San Antonio suburb)...7,950 *ftANNA, Collin, 21.........525  , 3,290 - ++ -131,964 

(1949 est., 12,000. ) Annaville, Nueces, 12....... 249  *Austonio, Houston, 2.. .50 
*Alanreed, Gray, 11......... 300 Annetta, Parker, 1..........25 AUSTWELL, Refugio, 13...225 
BEA Wood, 22).......... 545  *ANNONA, Red River, 15...386  Authon, Epc gn Letaca hove 20 
*+ALBANY, Shackelford, *+ANSON, Jones, 140......2,703 *tAvalon, Ellis, 10. . 150 

110 eee,  ARKCAIOPE, SACK... Ta ue « ib pois 166 ‘AVERY, Red River, 20..... 442 
*Albert, Gillespie, 1.......... SO,  *ARthony Fl! Pasd.ce. ae eye 20 “*tAVINGER, Cass, 20...... 945 
PIP ETARLIS,) (tia. oa) e)s es. 2 «40 (On boundary line of El Paso *Avoca, Jones, 8. »+++ +200 
*Aledo, Parker, 20..........400 County, Texas, and Dona Ana “Axtell, McLennan, 8. . 220 
Aleman, Hamilton, 1.........25 County, N.M.) *Azle, Tarrant, 35.......... 800 
pAlexancer, Erath, 2..........50 *tANTON, Hockley, 45......928 B 
Aley, Henderson, zt were 8) *Appleby, Nacogdoches, 12. .250 én 
*Alfred, Jim Wells, 1. ites oO) *Apple Springs, coe 20. .400 PISACH ILS CrevlVCSCOM «tates vega bbe nels 
*Algerita, San Saba, 1: T20 SNOW ay ELL, MeL uta A OE *Bagwell, Red River, 14.....350 
*Algoa, Galveston, 3......:. -100 Arah, Scurry . ae 50) *tBAILEY, BPanninwe tos actor 197 
*fALICE, Jim Wells, 570.16,414 *+ARANSAS. PASS, San’ *Bailey boro, FALL Wet iniceho tra enc 
* Alief, Harris, Cron PEEL Patricio-Aransas, 150. aucun: Baileyville, Milam, 1......... 20 
* Allamore, Hudspeth, Pa hts Arbala, Hopkins, 1. henge Bainville, Karnes, 2.......... 60 
* Allen, Collin, valcke a store 6 shen 400 * Arcadia, Galveston, © pee fats 1275 **BAIRD, Callahan, 70....1,825 
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Town and County— Pop. 
*Bakersfield, Pecos, 3........ 75 
BALCONES HEIGHTS, 

i220: Got eae ee rr 3. sirveeain a out 


*Bald Prairie, Robertson, 1...25 
“{BALLINGER, Runnels, 


3 
*Balmorhea, Reeves, 33. . 600 


Bammelye Harrisve dsecre«.<temeue t 2 
*+Bandera, Bandera, 110. .1,325 
ST BANGS, HDrown, "o0)s 2c omer 931 
Bankersmith, Gillespie, 1..... 20 
*Banquete, Nueces, 15......: 350 
Barbarosa, Guadalupe, 1..... 20 
Barclay, Balls; Qe. se ees 100 


"BARDWELL, Jobise .Ocneen Epes, 
*Barkery (Harris; eevee. wees 50 
*Barksdale, Edwards, ae oN: TBO, 
*Barnes, Polk 50 


*Barnhart, Irion, Ars SA LOOO 
* Barna SOlk elms «cis tecme ete 20 
*Barrett, Crosby (Route Sta.). 
Barrett, Harris. 4 tinal. ata ceetae 
*Barry, ING VEEL; d's Meena 
*BARSEOW, Ward, s200.. sn 688 
*+BARTLETT, Bell- 

Williamson "70. unserer Aisle 
Barwisewrloydy! 2.2 cece. scene 50 
*Bassett, Bowie, 4. oo. eee 100 
**BASTROP, Bastrop, p la Ws ae Re 
*Batesville, Zavala, 20. 250 
*Batson, Hardin, CO rine ete ‘200 
Baxter, Henderson, 1.622 ..35.. 20 
+71 BAY) CLLY., Matagorda, 

320 <q seneeewet ota 9,418 
*Bayside, Refugio Vim ase 150 
*tBAYTOWN, Harris, 

Fal anthers 2 oP RS ee: 22,920 

Note: Figures include Pelly 


and Goose Creek which have 


been consolidated with Bay- 

town. ) 

Bazetie, INGVALLO” «6 hace 20 
*Beasley, Fort Bend, 15..... 300 
Beaukiss, Williamson ........20 
*TBEAUMONT, Jefferson, 

EDS! 0 apa ated See RR at A 930 
Beaver Dams, Bowie, 1.......25 
*Bebe, “Gonzales,” Saree). eee 70 
Beckman, Bexar, 2osuck eta 50 
*BECKVILLE, Panola, 30... .549 
Becton, Lubbock, Sie : 100 
*Bedford, Tarrant, te ane aie 75 
*+Bedias, Grimes; Lone ea asouu 
BeerCavesy [ra Visa 2 neem 50 


*Bee House, Coryell. . 


*+BEEVILLE, Bee, 345... .9,328 
Behrnville, Williamson, ii tag 0 60 
*BELCHERVILLE, 

IMIGNTACUE,. ih: syosdeman an ene 31 
Belfalis)< Bella iosc.t eae bien 200 
BCL UTE EF need satchel eee DO 
*BELLAIRE, Harris, 110.10,147 
7BELLEV UE, Clay 20 canes 410 
Bellmead, McLennan, BAe 800 
*+BELLS, Grayson, 2oasseee 619 
** BELLVILLE, Austin, 90. .2,106 
*Belmont, Gonzales, kee 100 
Belott, Houston, BE at, Been Pe 20 
*+BELTON, Bell) 2105 * .aavGicee 
*Ben Arnold, Milam, 6...... 250 
**BENAVIDES, Duval, 65.3,009 
*Bene Doll, JimMaWelUs wos 75 
*BENBROOK: Tarrant, sae. Our 
*Benchley, Robertson, 3..... 100 
- Bends salma Dane 4 eee OL) 
*Ben Franklin, Delta, 5.....250 
Benhur, Limestone, Te ties act 
*BENJAMIN, Knox, tes | Dol 
Bennett, Parker, als pee SU) 
Benneview, Jackson “(see 

La Salle). 

Bentonville, Jim Wells, 1..... 20 
*tBen Wheeler, Van 

LANG ears eee cm oie 
*Berclair, Goliad, See Aw 350 
*Bergheim, Kendall, Pe oe ene: HES) 
Berg’s Mill, Bexar, Lt ote tiers 50 
Bérnardo,) Colorado; 1225. 4. 50 
Berry’s Creek, Williamson, a 
*pertram,. Burnet, 40 qnreen 600 
Bess eebDuvall sien 5 emcees 20 
*Bessmay, Jasper, Wo...) 11000 
*“BestysReavan.. 2. «cera 50 


Town and County— Pop. 
Bethel) Anderson,’ o- «. sens 90 
*Bettlen Upshur iOsansene> nae 284 
BEVERLY HILLS, 

McLennan ... : ig bis 
Beyersville, Williamson, ‘4. ..100 
*Biardstown, Lamar, Ss, 250 


*Big Bend National ’Park, 
Brewster 00: ..t.4fet ty. ah tate sts ats 
*Bigtoot MMIC. OMT mee 100 
Big Hill, Limestone). i. 2.052: 20 
**BIG LAKE, Reagan, 75.2,140 
*BIG SANDY, Upshur, 32...688 
EEG SPRING, Howard, 


BDO" ce sae cele tere nee 17,258 
*BIG WELLS, Dimmit, 15.1,074 
Birdville, Tarrant, DE ericigap hee 200 
*Birome, EET ee ce ee 
*Birthright, Hopkins, 4..... 100 
Biry) Medina: : Sie ri. cere. wo 20 
**BISHOP, Nueces, 100...2,732 
* Bivins, Cassspel2 sy, shaas sree 250 
*Black, (Parmer, (Wii sane 20 
Blackfoot, Anderson, 1....... 20 
Black Jack, Cherokee, 2...... te 
Blackland, Rockwall. in AO 
*Blackland Village, McLennan 

(Route Sta. Waco). 
*Blackwell} Nolan, 182072... 400 
Blair, <Paylorevados Gave aa ee 50 
Blakeney, Red River, 1. o:... AB. 
* Blanchard sPolke a2 tai eee 70 
*{ BLANCO, Blanco), S5ite oie Wh 
Blaneonia, GSeew sensor sues ee. 25 
*Bland,~ Bell -dec<eeeetr ree: 20 


Pe nes San Augustine, 


*+BLANKET, Brown, 16... .356 


*Bledsoe, Cochran, 6........ 150 
*Bleiblerville, Austin, 4..... 150 
*Blessing, Matagorda, 18....600 
*Biewett, . Uvalde Vaamers o.aeee 50 
*;BLOOMBURG,. Gass) 22. ..472 
Bloomfield, (Cooke; lines... ose 20 
*TBLOOMING GROVE 

INA VaTTO. 28 cots niece 734 
*Bloomington, Victoria, 25..750 
*BLOSSOM, gluamar, hone. a 774 


*Bluebonnet, McLennan 
(branch of McGregor). 


*Bluegrove,, Clay, 47eenc.n cee ae, 
*BLUE RIDGE, Collin, Dae etaus 
Bluetown, Cameron, ro -.100 
*Bluff Dale, Erath, TU aeeees 400 
Bluff Springs, Travis, 2...... 50 
*Biiftton,, satan Ove aeoraieg tape D0 
“BLUM, Bulls 2 a eeerne ta: ete 
Bluntzer, Nueces, 1... 


*+BOERNE, Kendall, 110. 1708 
*t#BOGATA, Red River, 50. .935 


oreus Springs. GCassaelos tac 20 
TSOlIn2.. VW harnoniee ol sme 700 
Bolivar, DenlOneG seers ye 
~BOmMartoOn, Dav Lote eeen a 


Bonanza, Hopkins, 1. 
*+BONHAM, Fannin, 295. Bes 


7 Bonita, MIVONtAPUC. ones 

Bonney, Brazoria, 1. de rye 5) 
Bonus, Wharton, 2. 5 eae 
*Bon Wier, Newton, ak & ets 500 
*tBOOKER, Lipscomb, 45...615 
+ Boonsvilles Wise) 2 oe eet. 186 
*Booth, Fort Bend, dee -.-40 
Boquillas, Brewster .......... 40 
Borden, Colorado, 1. Bee 1G) 


sz ‘BORGER, Hutchinson, 


Bosmuevitie! McLennan, 5 
*Boston, Bowie, 
*BOVINA, Parmer ao: .610 
*tfBOWIE, Montague, 210. .4,530 
Box Church, Limestone, 2....50 
*Box Elder, Red River, 2... : 100 
Box Quarter, Robertson...... 20 


Boyce, Hlisuicerresc mide ces: 100 
BeZONE OR MISE Lolth oa aon ee 545 
Boyds Chapel, Jones, 1....... is} 
Boydston;, «Gray acei ues or 0 
Boz} Ellis $254 ee ae era 50 
BrachfieldweRusk wi ce eae eee 80 
Bracken, Comal, a Deer racemes (0) 
*+BRACKETTVILLE, 

Kinney, ) 45a. acerca DES: 
* Brads alone inGOe ements 40 
Bradtord, fAnderson wales co 


Town and County— Pop. 
*Bradshaw, Taylor, 5. 


-200 
*+BRADY, McCulloch, 285. "5, eee 


Branch, Collin Lote 

Branchville, Milam: 5 eee 100 
*BRANDON, Gill, 6.20 ee 182 
*Brashear, Hopkins, 1220.9. 350 


*+BRAZORIA, Brazoria, 35..810 

*Brazos, Palo Pinto, ANS 

Brazosport, Brazoria.—This _ is 
the group city name applied to 
the industrial and port area 
embracing the incorporated 
places of Freeport, Velasco and 
Lake Jackson, and _ unincor- 
porated places of Clute, Oys- 
ter Creek and Jones Creek, 
lying in single independent 
school district and having a 
joint chamber of commerce; 
est, total pop., 30,000. 


*+BRECKENRIDGE, 

Stephens, » 2452) fy seee 6,605 
*fBREMOND, Robertson, 

DD ae + 4s ee de ,142 
**BRENHAM, 

Washington, D900 nese bre 6,919 
Breslau, Vavaca, 2.00 eee 50 
Briar, Wise a5 a bg eae See 30 
*Brice, Hall, ’ Poo 
*Bridge City, Guanes 35.. 3,000 
*tTBRIDGEPORT, Wise, 

(5: «. «tind: Ps ee eee 2,050 
*Briges, Burnet, 157. see 300 
*Briscoe,- Wheeler ou eee 150 
Bristol, Elis, G2: so) eee 200 
Brite; Presidio,” fy nee eee 43, 
“Britton, Ellis, hae 288200 
*Broaddus, San Augustine, 

15 scutes eee ee 00 
Brock, Parker). i322)... seen 25 
*Bronco; -Yoakums:/Gn. aaee nee 
*Bronson, Sabine, 15. ae 300 
*+BRONTE, Coke, 35.21 eee 


*Brookeland,- Sabine, 10....350 
*Brookesmith, Brown, 7....250 


*t BROOKSHIRE, 

Waller, 45... 4. s:e nape. cele 
*Brookston, Lamary saan 250 
Broome, Sterling) dinti.: eee 295 
*fTBROWNFIELD, Terry, 

300: . 2. Sh. «46 ee ee ,160 
Browning, Smitha. eee asses Dey 
*+BROWNSBORO, 

Henderson, 30%: .seee eee 
*+BROWNSVILLE, 

Cameron, 770:is#eue255ee 36,176 
* (BROWNWOOD, Brown, Ay 
Beeville, McLennan, 4....250 
Brundage, .DimmMit.2. eee 50 
*Bruni, Webb; 125 .ee eee 350 
Brushy Creek, Anderson...... 30 
*TBR YANG Brazos, OU). calico Ome 
*Bryans Mills, Case yaa 10 
*Bryarly, Red River; ie. meee 20 
*TBRYSON, , JaCk. oom eee 588 
*Buchanan Dam, Llano, 22. .300 
*Buckeye, Matagorda, 1..... 2 
*+Buckholts, Walam, eee 700 
Buckhorn, Austin, 2. sense 50 
*BUDA, Hays, 1825s e 
*Buenavista, PecoSt seers 50 
*+ BUFFALO, Leon Gone 966 
*Buitalo Gap, Taylor. ae 250 
*Buffalo Springs, Clay, 3....100 
Buford, be Salen ee 90 
*Bula, Bailey «dase eee aGs 
*BULLARD. ‘smith, 22. .318 
Bulverde), ‘Comal Sianee ene 100 
*Buna, Jasper, 55) La 780 
Bunavista, Hutchinson..... 3,200 
*Bunger, Youngs, 2.2 eee 50 
*+BURKBURNETT, 

Wichita,” 153553. - eee 4,516 
*Burke, Angelina e7 scene 300 
*Burkett, Coleman. eee 150 
*Burkeville, Newton, 14....:400 


*tTBU LESON, Johnson, 32. .795 
*Burlington, Milam, Gs Se: 230 


**BURNET, Burnet; 14500-2085 
Burn's,: ‘Cook. . 72). scene 25 
Burrow, Hunt, 12 ace (62) 
*+ Burton, Washington, 38. ..800 
*Bushland, Potter "422. eee La 





 *Galallen, Nueces, 









Pop. 

ae eee US 

ees; eee 150 

Ginietas 23° 536 

il a in 350 

B Lily CHUL 925 0S ee 5 
*Byrds, ESREMMT Tera ctveetess 5 «© ones 20 
BOCs TIVMLOOTE SY. «6.5 als sole ae 5, 
SOUS VV EDDY HU ok cies e os. 25 
*Caddo, Stephens, Ostet. sa 400 


*7CADDO MILLS, Hunt, 18. rag! 
Cadiz, Bee, 1 
S@ain City,. Gillespie;.1..... Ps 


See Pi ae Ple76 ¢ 0.0 % aye (a Ke 


Calaveras, Wils BL eA eY. < vaetis 25 
we. WELL, retelsson, 

“Ma? ot a 5 er 2,098 
*Calf Creek, McCulloch, 2....50 
PRONG WLON) 6o. oleic e's ces 250 
*Calliham, McMullen, SN fet 300 


Callisburg, MSORIGEL Git. . fsa o/c: 125 
Call Junction, Jasper, ORs it 200 
Tah VERT, Robertson, 


1 Arse Mslont 
Werder POLE ore « ori sire - 500 
*TCAME RON, Milam, DAT D220 
*Camilla, San Jacinto, “on, epee (019 
cn ell, SEL, 0... oc ses 428 
*CAMPBELLTON, 

PR CUR MO Srteeeel Alec ech ic ons + en 366 
Camp ood, Bell-Coryell, 

(see ort tood)............. 
BeariperuUbys Polk... ......... 25 
*Camp San Saba, McCul- 

WUC os eae ae ye er rr 30 


Camps, Gregg 
*Camp Springs, Scurry, 1....20 
PCmmpssverde, Kerr, 06: diy 
*CAMP WOOD, Real, 20. 784 


een Hemphill, es 
sCaricisria, Presidio, Tr Paes 
Caney, Matagorda, a rene iio 


Cannon, Grayson, 2. 75 
*+CANTON, Tan’ Zandt, 75. .876 
*Canutillo, El Rasot 42 ee. 825 
*+CANYON, Randall, 120. .4,349 
Caplen, Galveston, tl 30 


CGuccs Ahead aye) ae Cs 
*Caradan, Mills, 2. MEV) 
*CARBON, Eastland, 17....441 
*Carbondale, Bowie, Oe 25 
*Carey, Childress, arises. 5! .100 
(COREE Tia0 tee ob oh ar 750 
ACEWAIRIS | Va Wigtoat ns te ae 100 
*Carlsbad, Tom Gercen, 2 .600 
Carlson, Travis. 00 
*Carlton, Hamilton, “10. . 200 
*+Carmine, Fayette, 24..... 650 
Pearman mc Olke Vee kk. 200 
Faro; Nacogdoches, BD Wehhe CLO 
Carpenter, Wilson, 1. phe DU) 
Carricitos, @ameron..'..2.022. 25 


*fCARRIZO Se 


Dimmit, ete 4,343 
Dalrolimmcsinithver.¢ . oi bee. 6 
sa oe Dallas, wah 


pCarta Valley, Edwards, 1...20 
oe ee, Panola, 


Re Pee ces. AST bill 
Cartwrightweywoo0d, 3......... 75 
*Casa Piedra, Presidio, 1 Re ho 10 
GEIL, Gn) a 250 
*Cason, Morris, The, LL 250 
*Castell, iano 4 : . 200 
Castle Heights McLennan... .319 
*Castolon, Brewster, ‘} Soe 25 


SOMME Leaeemeera sd, . 4. Ja... 992 
FCATARUNASeDimmit,) %....379 
*Cat Springs, Austin, 9. .200 
*Cawthon, Brazos, Toe ae 20 
Cayote, Bosque, oe .. eee es 
*Cayuga, Anderson, ch ae 200 


*Cedar Bayou, Harris, 2... e000 
*Cedar Creek, Bastrop, 5... .250 
*CEDAR HILL, Dallas, 22. .736 
*Cedar Lake, Matagorda, 1. .35 
*Cedar Lane, Matagorda, 3. .50 
*Cedar Park, Williamson, 5. .100 
Cedarvale, Kaufman. fo 40 
*Cedar Valley, Travis, > ee 50 
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Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


Town and County— Pop. 
*Cee Vee, eusle sb ae rN nets tO 
Cele” FONT Sots oa deeded”. brerspe yeti: 200 

Tove ey ROMEO AE 25 
*+CELESTE, Hunt, 33... 029 
tipChiLINA Collin wid. ...+ 1,046 
~Cement, Dallas, Lae cart ro tere 
Center, Limestone, oder sorter 25 
*+CENTER, Shelby, 230: . 4,318 
*Center Point, Kerr! 30s vests 400 
“fCENTERVILLE, Leon, ea 
* Centralia, ARPINTEME «lh feesre cat 40 
Cestohowa, Karnes, 4....... 150 
Melaka MGOUtlG, uo. wernt ¢on4s 100 


Chalk (See Otis Chalk). 
Chalk Mountain, Erath, 1...30 


Chambersville, Ae aes 5 edge Se 40 
Chambliss, Coll Tl eee ces 25 
Champion: py NGlAN wel ene. ot aS 
*Chandler, Henderson, 21....675 
*Channelview, Harris, 65...900 
*Channing, Hartley, 12...... 300 
Wepapet Stes PLES LOT 

20 . .000 
Chapman, Rusk, Rie Sheet re 150 
*Chapman Ranch, Nueces, 

ee ee er ae whe ert TG) 
Chappel od psa0aw le. a... a. OU 
PROUT CO raCa() Laine Ot. eiere an udes 150 
schoarieston, Delta, 4e"-2. 2.150 
“Gi nw Thee a (ESR are Rae ave Qtpn eeete 219 
*TCHARLOTTE, Atascosa, en 

ee ee ee aan Pal 

«Chathield: IE WHR Oe Pies mole 100 
* Cheapside, Gonzales, I by sereey streel Ole: 
GheekoerrersOneoe os. ade... 5G 
*Cherokee, San Saba, 12....261 
CRESTED. vier PLO! awe sees 350 
Chesterville, Colorado........25 
oA Chico, Wise, 19 Ne Srl. 850 
*Chicota, Bamnares OF ot. sae 212 
c tCHILDRESS, ‘Childress, - 
Rate ven . ( 

*+CHILLICOTHE, 

Hardeman, 87. >. ener 
**Chilton, Falls, 22. me (50 
*China, Jefferson, Sine ee 200 
*China Spring, McLennan, 

CR eet eles ee 24 O14 
*+Chireno, Nacogdoches, 20. .500 
*Chisholm, Rockwall, 2......170 
Gitar eErinitye terete oe. se gis: 
Choate, Karnes, 3. ye sibs 
Chocolate Bayou, Brazoria, a6 
*Choice, ‘Shelby, BOCs 150 
*Chriesman, Burleson, 1..... 50 


*CHRISTINE, Atascosa, 6...289 


*Christoval, Tom Green, 18. .400 
Church ED Rusk 2) ol) 
*+ Cibolo, Guadalupe, 10... .300 
*Cipres, Hidalgo. . ee eee 
*Circle Back, Bailey, ce ae 100 


Circleville, Williamson, Sento 
*; CISCO, HMastlaid; 238.) 25\216 


“ister, Mayette)- 4..5 244 150 
“Clairemont, Kent wiovaeen:. ot o00 
Pla irette/ Eta thije Deoncacrervweeiere 50 
ieee ee Donley, Sse 
id) Ginn dL AMM e pi ehielel au eke, ey ord 0124 
Gisrevilie Bee, 2. Seri eo 8, 
*Clark, Taiteenty Gee oc tees Ae) 
@iarksont -Milamie 15 Ss... Je. ... 50 
*fCLARKSVILLE, 

Red River, 210. .4,350 
*Clarkwood, Nueces, ‘14. e350 
*fCLAUDE, Armstrong, 42. .820 
Clauienewerockley,, 2: 5... .s..50 
Clawson, Angelina, 2.......150 
+ Olay” HoOUMeSOMi ta. se ean. 100 
* Clayton, Panola. (Dulac aas ALD 
Claytonville, Fisher, 1........60 
Clear Lake, Collin, 1. meOO 


Clear Spring, Guadalupe, ‘4. .100 
ete ay e Johnson, 


Bees Pree 2,845 
Cléss iver Oak gl Payt:erustets 25) 
*Clemville, Matagorda, gre rece 75 
*Cleo, a3 0) in 15 
“#CLEVELAND, Liberty, aa 
+; CLIFTON, Bosque, 96. ‘1,833 
Clifton-by- the- Sea, 

Galveston ™ 10 reer ere 250 










Town and County— 






Cimax Colin, ‘Qecsot ar. . «eric 
POUNGTMIVALGONS oo) a hkl ds 4.007% 
*ennt. ol Paso, FS aii te 
*Clinton, FAM bol thy . 5 SPs AE 5 
*Clodine, EGOnt@rsOn ew 2: star tis « 50 
Close City, Garza, 1. 440400 


*Clover Leaf, Harris, 

CR. Sta. Houston. ) 
SOULE; BLA ZOPiA. 206 re cei 700 
[Cty Die Callahan 42 . sence 910 
*COAHOMA, Roars BO. eo 
Cochran, Austin 


DAS ae a Re 2,194 
Coftecviile, ASPSHU Te state DO) 
Coit; “limestone, 2 yrvere. wad 
Coke, IWiGOUN Sr tc nee ts oe 20 
*Coldspring, San Jacinto, 

HIG s setae ae CRAPS ws CRIA fanaa 500 
ee te Coleman, Ait 
OLGA Nile seeterstee «© ahaa des ‘Lo 
Ostfex, Van Zandt, 4. ..100 


*Collegeport, Matagorda, "3. .100 
*tCOLLEGE STATION, 


BTAZOS LOE cecen PAs ae 7,898 
*+COLLINSVILLE, 

Grayson, 31. We Petals be DOU 

*+Colmesneil, Tyler, DS) as Makers 650 

*+COLORADO cITy, 

Mitchell, 255. aster O37 09 
Colton, Travis, A) were OO 

“}COLUMBUS, Colorado, a 
Coeet Comal, 3. ie) 
“tCOMANCHE, oes 

PAOLO hs Exec BI eee 3,832 

*C ombes, Cameron, 25. .400 

*+Comfort, Kendall, he AY 100 
a \COMMERCE, Hunt, 

AAG? ee OE: eae 5,866 

8 ORO, Hopkins, 14. SDC 

*Comstock, Val V erde, Ta) . 300 

*Comyn, Comanche, PS cas bax 30 
AGONCAN: | UVALGeh Gis ot OiarestisdD 
*@oncepcion, DuVvalis 3. beantceentD 
“Sonchno, CONGO: essalt ». «aceeol 
Concorde Hunt se sHasee.. ke on 100 
“Concord: Leonel wet. mictaas DO 
GONCOrG ae RUSK peel ae won ec lLOO 
Goncretes De iWitt), 4. ....5... 75 
*Cone.. Crosby, ee gt tek 5O 
*Conlen, Dallam, oY oan 150 
aoe ott ees aa "Dt 

ee oo § pO) 
Content, Runnels, His woes 5 
* Converse, Bexar yidilinr.aeuieeto 

eee Carsonict.t: Vases 100 

Cookes Point, Burleson, Be 40 
*Cookville, Tithisus Osa tse 250 
*+COOLIDGE, Limestone, 

OUR s Aol tees eee erat ante LL 0G2 
*“TFCOOPER, Della; Gib0tes 2.349 
*Gopevilles Collinjaougiw tes 650 
*“CoppellveDallas/si6 se-.1. 4 bee eeD 
*COPPERAS COVE 

Goryelly, hia ce eer: .. te alan eRe 
Gorbet, WNavarros! 222506. ...822200 
CORT CLOUGH SON ie mene) 
Corinth rONneS ta Jace ake o 
*Corley, Bowie, 2 ge . 64 
Cornett, Cass 2s ti DS 

*+CORPUS CHRISTI, 8 

Nueces) 627845... %5...ae 108,053 


*+CORRIGAN, Polk, 33...1,420 
*+CORSICANA, Navarro, 


DIOR ae eR ee eee 19,108 
SCorvellee Corvell aeGue oie. cies LTS 
*Cost, Gonzales, 8.. 5 BS 
*Cotton Center, Hale, Bie .180 
Gotiondale sa WiSsen be akin ee 20 
Cotton Gin, Freestone, Diese ano 
*Cottonwood, Callahan, 2....60 
Cottonwood, Madison, 1...... 35 


*tCOTULLA, La Salle, 92.4,425 
*Coughran, Atascosa, 2...... 50 
Op ease! Campus, Walker, 


oe eis) « sy aw ee eehe © e 0m 6 0 Abe 


Sarid Siegen a 15 fre20 


*Courtney.; sGrimes, fens. ek. 50 
Cove, Chambers, 4)... 140 
*+Covington, Hill, Dot teen» 450 
Cowl Spur, Montgomery, eco 
*Coy. City, Karnes; 5: . . 150 
GrabbyeForteBendyrhersserr es 50 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


Se 
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Town and County— Pop. 
Cratt.. CHCTORGE a] cenit ine iehs 50 
CyaTion,  WASECL wee eee eee ee 50 
*tCRANDALL, Kaufman, oe 

od ft CL eee ee 722 
#CRANE. Crane, LOS. -e5% 2 LOO 
*1Cranfills Gap, Bosque, Do Co 
1*CRAWFORD, McLennan, 

LO ek 5 ene es Sa ene oe 425 
Creechville, “HHS oe... ee 
*Creedmoor, Travis, 8...... 200 
ZECPESSON, MP ELOOR) Go aan. 279 
Grews* "RUBNEIS) "ao ieee re ae 150 
MENISD:  FOUISS oie ware cd oe ae 120 
*#CROCKETT, Houston, 

Ds eee en, Mek oy leet hee Y 5 O23 
*7Crosby; “Harris, 41. S206 ee 0U 
*tCROSBYTON, Crosby, 

Ve Se ESE UE: eS 2 1,878 
ener. Grimes 1. a ee OU) 
*Cross Cut, Brown, hw <i 40 
*+CROSS PLAINS, 

CallahanenSis i ar ate ease oes On 
Cross: Roads, Welta 7. nee 20 
Cross "Roads; Denton; ites. . Pas 
Cross’ Roads, Henderson, 2.. .80 
Croton; DICKENS: "25 sssle see 100 
*Crow, Wood, a yhd] LOO 
**FCROWELL, Foard, 110. 1,922 
*Crowley, Tarrant, 12......400 
Cryer Creek, Navarro, BND 73) 
*ICRYSTAL CEEY? 

Zavala, 145. Ph Cee hs 
Crystal Falls, ‘Stephens. oer OU 
Crystal Springs, WiGOG oi .8:05 ae 40 
*FCUERO, De Witt, 245. .7,456 
Cuevitas) Jim’ “Hogg, 4152225 8.25 
*CUMBY, Hopkins, 18.......499 
*Cuney, Cherokee, (ie . fey 75 
*Cunningham, Lamar, 6.....200 
Currie’ Navarre: Ire cee 
*Curtis, ‘ Jasper. . riety 5 
ae be Nacogdoches, 

’ 2416 
Cusseta, Cass, ee Bhaek ARE a 
*Cuthand, Red River......... 96 
*Cuthbert, Whitenell elev anes step 
Cyclone, Belly <2, (Ve aoe 
*Cy press; (Harris, Ceces 24 ye DOO 
*Cypress. Mill, Blanco, 2..... 60 
*Dacosta, Vittoria, (2es%... e200 
*Dacus, Montgomery, 2.....100 
Dadis; CormermArcher nae. ee tao 
Dafians Travis; lsc cceysau eee 
*tDAINGERFIELD, 

Morris; Voc. . o ae LOG? 
*Daisetta, Liberty, 35. me A eer i Ol8, 
*Dalby Springs, Bowie, RR AOU 
‘Dale. Caldwell, -O).0... nce v275 
we ;DALHAR ay 

Dallam-Hartley, 225.....5,899 
*Dallardsville, Polk, 2...3.%350 
*+DALLAS, Dallas, 

Tt 5OO Ne scatter «a 432,927 
DALWORTHINGTON GAR- 

DENS; sTarrantih.e)- dee 267 
*Damon, Braz zoria, 12. ieee oe 400 


Town and County— Pop. 
~Danbury BLAZOLIA, Lan creniin 300 
*Danciger, Brazoria,” ov. sia 150 
*Danevang, Wharton, 4..... 100 
eee Mage) 

COM, Zoe. eee 
*Davilla, Milam, 5......... 300 
Davey, De Wittens. Seo tcl) 
*Dawn, Deaf Smith, eh te 100 
*+DAWSON, Navarro, 40. .1,102 
*+DAYTON, Liberty, 90.. ‘1,815 
Deadwood, Panola, 4....... 125 
Deans WMWbOCK. eect were ear 20 
*tDeanville, Burleson, 9....300 
*1e@ Berry, Panola. oa: owes re 


** DECATUR, Wise, 120). 72 
Deer “Creek siGlay. «lich oe: PAD) 
*DEBR seARK, Farris, .c cc 


*tDE KALB, Bowie, 110. .1,915 
Delaware Bend, Cooke....... 25 
ie LEON, Comanche, 

C1 Es ale tee Ri peta h ai nye je 2,299) 
“Delia is AulMEStTONG tal vc avin he 40 
*Dell City, Hudspeth, ieee? 180 
SCNT WO LAL E yesh te te nee eee 60 
*+DEL RIO, Val Verde, 

350 , a pao sea bp 
*Delvalle, Travi is, aaa eee BUPA) 
*Delwin, Cotle.s gan acex oc tae 83 
Denhawken, Wilson, Sey ees ito 
Verano Grayson, 

GLULL.. 17,444 
Denning, ‘San ‘Augustine, 3. .100 


*Dennis, Parker, p) ae cet eaten oe 
*+DENTON, Denton, 600. .21,345 
*DENVER CITY, 

FY OaAKUIM, Ode -ack eras cee 
*Denver-Harbor, Harris (Sta 

Houston) .. Mae 

“DEPORT, Lamar- Red 

River, 40.... « aperedath ee 
*Derby, Frio, eps Bete SOG pe: 50 
*Dermott, Scurvy, cleseere oon 20 
Dernal, Victoria, 1. sieeve ete 
*Desdemona, Eastland, 8. SpLS 
Desert, Collin, 1. cinvsine dt Se 
*DE SOTO, Dallas, 8.......300 
Dessau, Travis, 1. . , OU 
*DETROIT, Red River, 

28 : va» 410 OOD 
«Devers, ‘Liberty A 2.. ls ROO 
*+DEVINE, Medina, 90....1,667 

Dew, Freestone, 0. 55 snes os bie 
*Dewalt, Fort. Bend 21... ..«. ..20 
DeWees,.i Wilson; olen... 6 tee co 
Deweesville; Karnes, do. c.0 nese ou 
*Deweyville, Newton, 10.....800 
*Dewville, Gonzales, 1....... Do 
* Dexter; COOKE iG: . malta eee UU 
*+D’ Hanis, heen 22 Ae eR ODO 
*Dial, Hutchinson. SAS: aire ace) 
Dial, Fannin, 2.,% hs . 2 eMREESO 
*Dialville, Cherokee, So. anecou 
*Diboll, Angelina, 22...:..1,400 


* DICKENS,» Dickens) 25/).7.416 
ne einsery bere eston, 


*Dike, ‘Hopkins, ds, sacar 


Town and County— Pop. 
*7 DILLEY, FPid,a0 eee 1,798 
Dilworth, Goma ie saan aaa 75 
*+Dime Box, PPAR enous ho 400 
**DIMMITT, Caisse. ee .1,441 
Dimple, Red River.. “TURES 
*Dinero, Live Oak, 2. Para fot 50 
*Direct, Lamar, 5) ne 156 
Dirgin, Rusk, 27%. .0 ae 50 
Ditthinger, ,Comaly | eee 70 
“Divot, Frio}. 1. 2 eeiee eee oo 
Dixie, Grayson,’ 1.0235... ee 25 
Dixon, Hunt, '2 et si eee 50 
Doans;, -Wilbarger) 2)... oe 20 
*Dobbin, mig es ary AS big ds, 
Dobrowolski tascosa, bb ois 
“DODD CITY, Fannin, 12.1 1308 
*Dodge, Walker, cs PME NS 150 
**DODSON, Collings- 

Wworth,. "7... 4. lac 00 ae 337 
*Dollarhide, Andrews.......... 
Dolores, Webb, 222 a0. ¢e eee 
*+Donie, Freestone, 7....... 200 
*FDONNA, Hidalgo, 16074 0 tou 
*Doole, McCulloch, (c hepee on 250 
*Dorchester, Grayson, Oe a coe 150 
*Doss,. Gillespie, Bewe. . ope 60 
Dot, — Falls; ) 1.20 eee 25 
Dothan, Eastland, j)o.5..sscme 20 
*Doucette, “Tyler, 5.5 oan 250 
*Dougherty,) Floyd... eae 200 
*Douglass, Nacogdoches, 9. .250 
*Douglassville, Cass, 10..%... PE 
Downing, Comanche.......... 30 
Downsville, McLennan, 2..... 50 
*Dozier, Collingsworth, 6...100 
Drane, Navarro. .....5. 68 ee 16 
Draw, Lynn, 3:..9enneee eee 100 
Dresden, Navarro;ii,oe) eee 25 
*Driftwood, Hays, “die..ie Gee 20 
“Dripping Springs, Hays, 15. .350 
*Driscoll, Nueces, 20.07.00 
*Dryden,- Terrell) }2. ee 100 
Dryer, Gonzales, 3... . 100 
*fDUBLIN, Erath, 155. 2,746 
Dudley, Callahan, Dio tytn « SOM 60 
*Dutfau, Erath,«o. eee 110 
*t{DUMAS, Moore, 250. .6,108 
*Dumont, King 4s. . eee 7 
*DUNCANVILLE, Dallas, a 
iuden Archer, #i3i3 22. ae 
Dunlap,. *Travis,ia.0 >. 150 
*Dunlay, Medina: 4: seeeeeee 100 
*Dunn, Scurry, <iengeee eee 100 
Durango, » Falls; (1 site 150 
Durant, Angelina: Gas). aes 

y 
Eagle, Chamberscn t:.iee a nae 
*EAGLE FORD, Dallas, (Re 

Sta. Dallas); asch.aaeeeerane 
*tMAGLE) LAKE, 

Colorado; )20Qs.0e03) eee Pee att 
*tTEAGLE PASS, 

Maverick; 200 0) sce eee 7,247 
*EARTH, Lamb, 40, 541 


*East, Bowie, (Sta. ‘Hooks). 








TIME TO KNOW YOU 

















~ Town and County— Pop. 
*tEast Bernard, Wharton, 
*East Columbia, Brazoria, an 
_*Easterly, Robertson, 3..... 200 
eee WEI DEMbVY Oo. = ols Sotl!. 60 
 *tEASTLAND, astland 

1 ee et ee ,606 
SHAS LON, Greggs | So... 203 
*East Side, Dawson, 

(Sta. Lamesa). 

*EKast Waco, McLennan, 

'_ (Sta. Waco) i 
Bona, Coleman, 92). .......... 75 

PemCKerl, wrillespie, Py... 6.65 e. 15 
Prcieso, mares; i2..060../.... 0 
PCO ser annin 12)... 425 
*EDCOUCH, Hidalgo, 70. .2,925 
*Eddy, McLennan, Tez Fee ih. 350 
STDIN, Concho, 75... ... 1,978 
*Edge, Brazos, Oe ta aL ee 100 
*+EDGEWOOD, 

en cS Ack veh ce. 0 A 832 
Edgeworth, Bell, Po 5 RR 60 
*+EDINBURG, Hidalgo, 

Cini os SS eee 12,340 
AE CORE Palais 6.52 aks 25 
*Edmondson, Hale, {4...... 150 
*fTEDNA, Jackson, 115....3,845 
*Edom, Van Zandt, 10. . 300 
*Edroy, San Patricio, 187.7 S2B5 
PCA PONNSON cose ccs ee eae 50 
*Heyot,, Wharton, 2:....:....75 
PEERED US er Oi oyoti a ce eal Ss 150 


*Elbert, Throckmorton, 4....150 
ae CAMPO, Wharton, 


> AES ,216 
*tELDORADO, Schleicher, Bes 
eee Wichita, 

Jt eS 4,934 
“+ELGIN Bastrop) > ai251.).3;155 
nuh TERS | 2 OND a Ss Br a 20 
*tEliasville, Young, 16...... 400 
“il Indio, Maverick, 2:...... 50 
Elk, McLennan, 38... sip 


*+Elkhart, Anderson, BAD). HTL 
*ELLINGER, Fayette, Ac) 222 


MAMOUL EVV bar eerwe 2.) iia). 2/2). 50 
*Elmaton, Matagorda, 8....150 
“Elmendorf, Bear) 6... i27,.250 
*Elm Mott, McLennan, 12... .275 
*Eilmo, Kaufman, Gae..1 150 
Elmont, EA VSONG ea. ti68 G. 50 
Elmtown, mHaerson, 202. .1'.50 
Elmwood, Anderson, 1.......20 
mimwood, Panninj ds. .0....)..20 
PhlOiBe, eas, sore. «302... .100 
Ra wR ATTOS it hee. Fl os otk 50 
**EL PASO, El Paso, 

ein a eace beds Ga. 130,003 


Elroy, Travis, 


*+ELSA, Hidalgo, 95. 58 Af) 
*i). Sauz,. Starr, Bs Kel D5 
SEL LOIN, OICIKOTIS Sal.) dee. MAIS. 50 
Elwood, Fannin, 1.. .39 
“rElysian Fields, Harrison, ate 
Stabler Hopkins... VEAL B43) 
*EMHOUSE, Navarro, 9.... i197 
Emmett, Navarro, Be a tet 118 
*tEMORY, Rains, 45........648 
*incinal, La Salle,:14)...... 300 
PSHCING wSrOOKS, 10%, 2...05...125 
*Energy, Comanche, 2........67 
*Engle, Fayette, 6..........250 
MUCUS ined, Fiver, S..00is. .. 92 
SENOS Delta; 9. .o..2.). 188 
SiMININies, TelhiSyt 27D... 6...’ 7,817 
Boca yoalley,. oO... &i.f.. 9 250 
PeUSISMe ALIS peal. » 2031, 6.320 
Brae emicnio, LACTIS. 01.350 
Rictapecomey. Ossi. ve ih) L735 
Erath, McLennan, 2.. 2......50 
ri eo oepere iw. 001... . iy 40 
PAE IVICROLO se fei. ase wk 50 
MScOWares, Lal, beled . odes). 10 
mecopass Zapata, vie. 6.25 
*Eskota, Fisher, 1. Ag OO 
*Esperanza, Hudspeth, 2... .100 
Esseville, Atascosa, 1........25 
Estacado, BID DOES, 12. Gs. 70 
*ESTELLINE,. Hall, 22.....462 
Paheie Grayson oh. GG. 25 


POPULATION. 


Cities, Towns and Villages ‘of Texas.—(Continued.) 


Town and County— Pop 
*Etoile, Nacogdoches, 2...... 50 
ORC Pe 5 LOI CL hel al oecmilanmsee.s 6 cane mi 
Eula, Callahan, Ce ee ee 
* Euless, Tarrant, Se ae Ae 550 
Eulogy, Bosque, Paani. 4012.50 
*Wureka,) Navarro, 43.25. 5 3! 104 
*+Eustace, Henderson, 22....450 
*Kvadale, Jasper, 3......... 100 
*,ivant,..Coryell, 40... .....4. 550 


*Evergreen, San Jacinto, 3. .100 
*EVERMAN, Tarrant, 12...451 
Ewell, Upshur, 3 
*Exell, Potter (Br. Amarillo). 
Eze PLavical ..hernie.. oto in 30 


F 
*7Fabens, El Paso, 95.... 2,100 
wtairoulis, stiarris, “25. ....; :o00 
Waireniids, rort Bend. «bf. .225 
Fairdale, Sabine, 2. ant) 
8 I dt mt Freestone, | a0 
+ Fairland, Burmmetiaels so se. 50 
Pe OIT Meee EIUNG. Gn. eyes cate a 200 
Fair Oaks, Freestone........ 20 
HIG e aver AnO as sce at « 35 
Fairview, Howard, 1........ 100 
Mairviews: Wilson, 2... .'.....- 50 
mean. a ELAM TON rs. ater. es ai ea 4 
Falcon, AMDALA, iL tky. tavetae «4% 20 
*FALFURRIAS, Shetek ‘ 

nee. O,00% 
Fallen, ‘Limestone, ab. tas AE coe 50 
*TEALLS CITY; Karnes, 25.427 
Fannett, TetfOrsonie ee. ok 125 
WANN gee Ouad ads mrsec Gri sacr LOO 
Fargo, Wilbarger, 5........ 200 
Farmer, COSD Viger « ae etnrs ree 40 
*FARMERS BRANCEL 

BELLAS Mey ot esis to icvsi a: sasiya is 922 
Farmers Valley, 

_,Wilbarger, PAG), hava ieee ny DO 

+FARMERSVILLE, Collin, 

ARE. Pen Ee eet. sitet sist 2 1,949 
Farmington, Grayson......... 20 
*Farnsworth, Ochiltree, 9...200 
elarrary Limestone; 2. oa. 5540 
Farrsville, Newton, 2......... 75 
*+Farwell, Parmer, 42.....1,250 
*Fashing, Atascosa, 4.......125 
BoA Ti RROGKWally Gassty. 12043 
MAUSH Gas GainiaT. upsenie «.rhesttuicecld 
MAULKNEr> TAMA. suc « ovree to 
*TFAYETTEVILLE, 

AV CCLO EO aide OG s. 6 fers ae 464 
Fedor, Lee, .2.: cid Wests KOO 

*Fentr ess, Caldwell, yale . 200 
*+FERRIS, Willis, GSiacs « fee Dod 
*Field Creek, Liano, 1......;. 30 
*rieldton, “ambi 43%). 27..to: & ayes 
write: UNICCUuLOeN, | 2A. eee LOO 
OLIOS OPE RTT OD Ferrey Arete oo ne 100 
Fincastle, Henderson, 1....... 40 
PUNNOVA Sale etted «stam doicls 20 
Finney, King, 2.. tat, LOO 
*Fischer, (Store), Comal, 1a 5O 
mesic. «Coleman: 2 Gist <7. 61446 150 
PiskWilles: Travis, Oe uw.. lstssn DO 
PULZNUS DW EIAY Sy Leh deters hace 
BHO EO. CASTLO ee s.r clereee 50 
SHlaty (Coryell:i4. Sse Lk ik 100 
MA Gh Or Oo SRELDY; ela aut Ae 10 
*+FLATONIA, Hay ete, 82. .1,096 

*F lint, Smith, 4. Ney aL OU 

Ey: lomot, Motley, ND Anorak 200 
“TPL ORENCE, 

Williamson, 27. pyicieets DOS 
Florence Hill, Dallas, eareen25 
“Les ded apemrret FO 

Te F FeO 35 

do aot ‘Andrews, thx Swett 50 

*Ployd;: Huntwhves. som aon: 70 
*+FLOYDADA, Floyd, 165. .3,214 
PRluVvanna, Scurrya8 « ws hives 250 
SPL, soeCOn i SEeaNL Mae 4 tho 
*Foard City, Foard. wiBLUO 
erodice; “Houston. . aliivveoeels. 
**FOLLETT, Lipscomb, 38: .537 
MONCING? soli Mliass \s,cac chs) eee, 20 
Foot, Collin. ad Peek etd oO 
Fordtran, Victoria, We tee OO 
*Forest, Cherokee, 5 120 


*Forestburg, Montague, 4...100 





Town and County— Pop: 
Worests Grove Collin’ }¢s.. 2 +i.2 .20 
FOREST HILL, Tarrant...1,518 
*fTFORNEY, Kaufman, 62. .1,418 
*HMorreston = lis; 12.7. .c..d00 
*Forsan, Howa rd, MSR. seta ory 400 


*Fort Bliss, El Paso (Ind. 

Br tl Paso):. 
Fort Chadbourne, Coke...... 50 
Hort Clark; Kinne vie tin a*e » naeec.c)- 
mae ort Davis, Jeff Davis, 


Fort Griffin, Shackelford... .100 
*Fort Hancock, Hudspeth, | 


nhs 
Fort Hood, Bell, (Br. 
Killeen), 
*Fort McKavett, oes .136 
Fort Quitman, Hudspeth 
*Fort Sam Houston, Bexar, 
(Sta. of San Antonio). 
Fort Spunky ood. 354 
=+FORT STOCKTON, 
PeCOST = 20D Fn aliase oa ® . 4,444 


sie e elatarere 


* Fostoria, PISOFECIBOEY, i — EO 
*Fowlerton, La Salle, 4..... 300 
BEMUE <£ Switch, Williamson, 


bps hore 
*Francitas, ‘Jackson, eal nesta OO: 
*Frankell, Stephens.......... 50 


Frankell City, Andrews, 5...100 
fori Robertson, 


eee ee Oe dad «this: ogee) 
*Franklin, Harris, (Sta. 
Houston). 
*+FRANKSTON, Ander son, 
eye ae okay Mra ed asta 1,046 
ORAL DSO MALS Wo he satu tne oe 60 
*Fred, Tyler, eg Anse dele? Stare 100 
*TFREDERICKSBURG, 
CUTS HE! LDe okies yet co. oe 3,847 
Srredonia, NaSON:” aes. sso 170 
Mine eae Brazoria, 
195 6,008 
*tFr eer, Duval, “95. 2,346 
*Freestone, Freestone, 1 Pe Py 20 
Hreisburg,; Colorado): 322.2) 15D 
“Fresno, fort, bend, 2. 23..) 100 
Freyburg, Fayette, 2........ 40 
ICA ye Prin tyme ree ee ee 50 
Friendship, Williamson, 2.....50 


“Friendswood, Galveston, 3...75 
Frijole, Culberson, 2... a 
(See Nickle Creek Sta.). 


*tFRIONA, Parmer, 68....1,196 
MrO Pe TOWN: viGrlO melee bs 2 oe ee 
STR RLSCG; Gollins 45 ni o.e se (oo 
*Eritch, ‘Hutchinson, 6.25.3)... Te 
SE PONTOON Mes CALl’. nit tes Steer 
brosay.-bimestone 12). suelo 
The ROS TieNavarro, 4200 e7e5SL 
*Fruitland, Montague, 3.....100 
FRUITDALE; Dallas. ..... ..878 


(Business establishments in- 
cluded in Dallas. ) 
*Fruitvale, Van Zandt, 6....180 
FEC AREOT OMVIie ayer). wires 2 AN oye SI 40 
PI MOEK WPAUStIN Gs. s saces x dol oe 19 
*Fulbright, Red River, 5....300 
*Kullerton; vAndrews.: ii ...60..%.. 


*Fulshear, Fort Bend, 4..... 200 
Sulton tAransasett5. mira. oO 
Ponston, sJonesrrde os. }a4inkael00 
*Gageby, Wheeler, 2.........50 
*Gail, Borden, 4. 12 P4010) 
*+GAINESVILLE, ( ‘ooke, 

410 219 

“#GALENA PARK, Harris, oA 
*Galtatin: ‘Cherokee, 4. ae 


Raa ae cee Galveston, 
1,820 .65,898 


*+GANADO, ‘Jackson, "62.,1,253 
Garceno, Starr, DNs es Sus ee OU 
*Gar ciasville, SHET Wi hed eeetoe 90 
*Garden City, Glasscock, 9..270 
*Gardendale, La Salle, 1.....75 
*Garden Oaks, Harris, (Br. 
Houston. ) 
*Garden Valley, Smith, 3...150 
Garfield, Travis, ‘Littix. Sie. 20 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


ae 
SS 
88 

Town and County— Pop. 
ph Ae ae hee Dallas, 

RON ide centad eee aS 10,291 
eee Parker vas Van wets 13) 
*Garrett, Ellis, DAA, « feRRN 162 
Garretts Bluff, Lamar, 1..... 20 
*tGARRISON, 

Nacogdoches, 407.4. .5.7% 698 
*Garwood, Colorado, 18.....500 
*Gary; Panolay Sok within tas 350 
Gastonia, Kauinian,7a.8%.. fen vt 
“}GATESVILLE, Coryell, aie 
KGause “Milam, i phi Cet "750 


*Gay Hill, Washington, 5... .200 


*Gem, Hemphill, CHAS ANS ee (hs) 
Geneva, Sabine, *5.4 5. eee O0 
*Genoa, Harris, 15'%4./4.4.400 
*George, Madison, 2.......... 510) 
*tGEORGETOWN, 

Williamson eeloosian. «14 srs 4,943 
*+G@EORGE WEST, Live 

Oaki65:. ts bce eae eer. Bere 1,540 
Germania, Midland, 1........ 25 

*Geronimo, Guadalupe, 7....123 
Gholson, McLennan, 1.......: 34 
Gibtown,. Jack Cis: “see. 25 
*+GIDDINGS, Lee; 115....2,524 


“Gilchrist, Galveston, 11....300 
CHES, SDODICY. line atlas a iecier 36 
*Gillett, Ramee Mmed 8 Tt OU, 
*Gilliland, Knox 40, 4 fs 120 
*t{GILMER, Upshur, 215...4,114 
*Gilpin, Dickens, tee ee 22 
Ginger, RainG.ca. choke se 
Ginsite, “Cottley Mb ots teu fee 50 
“Girard , Cen tis icactemtanres-¢ es 350 
*Ginvin, (PeCos, “Zo... ccus ss ogee oe 
F(GISG; o ASPCT in ves eure sO REeeU 
GiVinS lamar, (2. > tee sone 
Glade, Tayveant,- love carteasiearen 20 
**Q@LADEWATER, 
Gregg-Upshur, 325...... DLL) 
Glass» “Somervell, wiles aoe 50 
Glaze City, Gonzales, 3....... 90. 
*Glazier, - Hemphill, ie «+ c.au 140 
*Glen Cove, Coleman, 2...... 50 
*Glendale; Trinity, 2: .. 46. aha 
*Glenfawn, Ruske dae . +40 
*Glen Flora, Wharton, 14. . .650 
Glenham, Bastrop... Sete yisthe tage LO 
*Glenn, Dickens, ay. eet OU 
*tGLEN ROSE, Somervell, 
Peel AEE es 088: oe aS ae ,248 
*Glidden, Colorado,;95, « 4... 100 
Glory, GAmMAaleas th Ld hee 50 
*Gober, Fannin, 6. yA. 200 
*GODLEY, Johnson, “90. SF ie 423 
*Golden, Wood, Gia ate «gist 200 
*Golden Acres, Harris, 2... .400 
Goldfinch, Frio, . eee cd 
*Goldsboro, Coleman, Sarees 100 
*Goldsmith, Ector, 18. . .400 
*tGOLDTHWAITE, Mills, 
QS. LAOS Rea. MeO Laat 
*+GOLIAD, Goliad, 75....1,580 
Golindo, McLennan, 4. 10 
AE RUE oes Gonzales, teen 


+Gocdtéilow Field, Tom 

Green (Ind. Br. San Angelo). 
*Goodland, Bailey, 4. lo 
*+Goodlett, Hardeman, "13. . .350 
*Goodnight, Armstrong, 62.2200 
*Goodrich, Polk, 
Goodsprings, Rusk, 1 
GOOSE CREEK, (Inc. 
Baytown in 1947). 
*tGORDON, Palo Pinto, 22. see 
*Gordonville, Grayson, 6... .20( 
*GOREE, Knox, DD 636 
*+GORMAN, Eastland, 65. 1,313 


Gossett, Kaufman, 1. Seo 
*Gouldbusk, Coleman, 6. ao) 
Graceton, Upshuty.1 ee eee 40 
Ler QED: Palo Pinto, 
“}GRAHANE Young, 245...6,756 
*tGRANBURY, Hood, 95...1,679 
*GRANDFALLS, Ward, 30. .985 
*+GRAND PRAIRIE 

Dallas) 625.2. 4 eee 3,241 
*+GRAND SALINE: 

Vans Zandt. 0 aii eee aD 


Town and County— Pop. 
*fG@RANDVIEW, Johnson, 

Oe ban ceah oat orcas TEM ee Der 
hatter ee Williamson, a 
Gianite ‘Mountain, Burnet...... 
ey ae ee Houston, ‘oa 
iGRAPEVINE, “Tarrant, 

Sena ROS TE idee 1,813 
Sree yn Geb. eee 200 
Grassyville, Bastrop clined tee 50 
*Grayback, Wilbarger, 1..... 20 
*Grayburg, Hardin, 1. ats 


*Grayson Street, Bexar (Ind. 
Sta. San Antonio). 
Grays Prairie, Kaufman, 2...75 
Green,? Karnes, Sie snas cece 75 
Green Lake, Calhoun, 1...... 25 
*Green’s Bayou, Harris, 
(Br. Houston). 
Le Hunt, 


TE es st ereraee 4,697 
*Greenville Ave. Sta. (Br. 
Dallas). 
Greenvine, Washington, 2.....50 
Greenwood, Hopkins, 1....... 20 
*Greenwood, Wise, 7.. eee P80; 
*+Greggton, Gregg, 135.. Mea, 


*Gregory, San Patricio, 28...500 


Gresham, Smith, 4... ‘100 
Grice, UW pShurss oywaeteruce oe 20 
Griffin, Cherokee rrr. aoa 25 
GRIFFING eo tie 

Jefferson ... bby toa NONE 
Griffith, Ellis, 45 ote ncknay Caan Pts) 
*Grit, Mason, 1. sald, 
*t+GROESBECK, ‘Limestone, 

LOD FES SOR re ee eee on 
*tGROOM, Carson, 45. .677 
*Grosvenor, “Brown, 20 een ae 42 
*Groves, Jefferson, 55..... 1,300 


*+tGROVETON, Trinity, 55. .799 
* GOW; FIRING 2) doicnutn er 150 
SGrulla PStarerist can. oe es © oe 250 
*tGRUVER, Hansford, 28. use 


Guadalupes VWieroria; 2 

Cuda. "RaSh woo ste eet 38 
SCQUGrTra, SI blog 2 ws aeesta ears 50 
=CUION, La vlOr.- o.fec. cae es Peete 18 
SGulf ‘Campi Ward: «lence wet ten 
*CUNTERS Graysonwdo.. se. 463 


*+GUSTINE, Comanche, 25. seh 
*Guthrie Seine seis ae. cee 


*Guy, Fort Bend, 5. a “120 
H 

Hagansport, Franklin, 1..... 125 
Haines ville; uw O0d ia... ae D0 
Halpert,: Shelby leer. eee LO) 
Male. Manning ss...<ttterck tees 50 
*tfHALE CENTER, 

Haley. (oe pees ae 1,626 
Halfway, Hale, 2 4. BoD 

*+HALLETTSVILLE, 

Wavaca; 145 sansa 2,001 
= tHALLSVILLE, Harrison, ae 
Halveil Clay, Legere ees 36 


Halsted, Fayette, 1. . 60 
HALTOM CITY, jrarrant. ee 740 
Hamby, Taylor, “4a. ee 100 
“HAMILTON, ' Hamilton, 


S te SR. ,080 
Mey Jones-Fisher, een 
ammncod, Robertson, Ise. AO 
Hamon, Gonzales, BH. Phan e 
* Hamshire, Jefferson, AE aelbicd 200 
Hancock, Comal, Di. eee 40 
*+Handley, Tarrant.......3,400 


(Rated establishments in- 
cluded with Fort Worth.) 
*Hankamer, Chambers, 6... .200 


* HAPPY, «Swisher, 42°..0.. .687 
‘Hardin, SliDeri wee aeiceer ate 200 
Hare, Williamson, 2s. «cues. 70 
SHareil Vhidaleo. seo ae. hee 450 
Harkeyville, San Saba, 2..... 40 
Harlanvilleseballs 2. ena 50 
*Harleton, Harrison, 14...... 300 
*tTHARLINGEN, Cameron, 

S25: . cease eee ace ae 
Harmon, Lamar, 1. meal 
*+Harper, Gillespie, 20; ROLD 


Town and County— Pop. 
Harrisburg, Harris, : 

(See Houston). 
Harrison, McLennan, 1....... 25 
*Harrold, Wilbarger, 11. mote 
“Hart, Castro, 1S 22 ee 400 
Hartburg, Newton;ca: . .25 ne 75 
*Hartley; Hartley, (1G. a.2 2 ae foe 
*HARWOOD, Gonzales, 7...156 
*tHASKELL, Haskell, 165. 3,832. 
*Haslam, Shel by; ott ee 300 
*Hasilet, TarrantsaGaee soe io 
* Hasse, Comanche, a Benge ae = 40 
*Hatchel, Runnels; 2nws ee 50 
*HAWKINS, Woods#2572 es a8 493 
*Hawley,. Jones; 4005 uae ee 200 
* merely Robertson, 

125. 2)... 505 ee 4,778 
Heath, Rockwallyt 2.0. ).seeen 50 
*tHebbronville, Jim Hogg, 

on ee es = Se eee 3,000 
“Hebron, Denton, soccer ae 150 
*(HEDLEY: Donleys 26a. 585 
Hedwigs Hill, Mason, 1....... 10 
Hefner, -Knox,. iihht: es eee 25 
*Heidenheimer, Bell, 5...... a25 
*Helena,’ Karnes; . 7.\..cp ew 
*Helotes, exar, "C22s2 oe 


50 
**HEMPHILL, Sabine, 55.5/969 
* ee Waller, 


we. 0 lle a ee ae (ove 
“HENDERSON, Rusk, 

w elation. noe 6,802 
enka ree DA. ne 50 


*Henly, 25 
*+HENRIETTA, Clay, 82..2,820 
ue s Chapel, Cherokee, 


ee ee eo Cy 


*HERMLEIGH, Scurry, ‘99. "670 
Hester, Navarro, 50 


*Hext, Menara, pe eta So OO 
*+HICO, Hamilton, “eat iamet 1,214 
*Hidalgo, Hidalgo, Eseries Al 675 
*tHIGGINS, Lipscomb, 39...670 
*High, Lamarneodce .. . nee 92 
*Highbank;) Falls; 453s 100 
High Hill, Fayette, Lise. . flee 75 
*High Island, Galveston, 20. .500 
+HIGHLAND PARK, 

Dallas) cae 1,307 

(Rated establishments “listed 

with Dallas.) 


*Highlands, Harris, 75..... 3,000 
*Hightower, Liberty, 1.......40 
Hill City, Hoodii4iiura. eee oS: 
*Hillister, Tyler, Agu eee 200 
Hillje, WhartonyeSs ao: omen 5) 
*THILLSBORO, (Hil fan erone 
Hills ‘Prairie, Bastrop; 2a 50 
Hinckley, Lamar, @:5292. 29 -25 
Hindes; AtaScosaiz...: ) eee 50 
Hinkles Ferry, Brazoria, 1...25 
Hiram, Kaufman. ABO 
*Hitchcock, Galveston, "20... .350 
*Hitchland, Hansford, 1..... 100 
Hobbs, Fishers. 35-ytee 70 
*Hobson, Karnes; (6.5 «eee 
*Hochheim, De Witt, Tua LPS 
*Hockley, Harris, Se ss Seer 300 
Hodges, Jones;adlaeyen een 25 
Hoen, McLennan. 2.7 nae 40 
*tHOLLAND) | Bell 25.02 663 
*HOLLIDAY, Archer, 30...1,066 
Holly Springs, Jasper, Dus erate 50 
Hollman, Fayette; 1.0.7.7 0.0 Ke) 


*tHONDO, Medina, 87.... 
*tHONEY GROVE, 

Fannin, 95.2 eee eee Bae 
*Honey Island, Hardin, 10.. .300 
Honey Springs, Dallas 

(Honey Springs merged with 

Dallas in 1946.) 


Hood, Cooke) 2325) aerae a 100 
*HOOKS, Bowie, 42.. 2,360 
*Hoover, Gray; 3. 75 
Hope, Lavaca. hin neo eeene 20 
Hornsby Bend, Travis, 1..... 20 


*Hortense, Polksty . ere eee 
*fHOUSTON, Harris, 

15,385. 2. .qeeeee eee 594,321 
Howard; Ellis) 3. Bea eo 
*HOWE, Grayson, 19....... 570 




















Town and County— Pop 
Howellville, Harris, 1........ 36 
mHowland, Lamar, 6.......: 150 
Howth, Waller, oY, Sa eae 20 
pode be aenape ee Re ae eS 
SUBBARD, 15 00) Nay se ee 172 

_ *Huckabay, Erath, eee 50 
*Huffman, Harris, Pete 12%. 00 
*Hufsmith, Hpi ie Cold 0 A ee 250 
*+HUGHES SPRINGS, 

(CARE SRE ¢ Gr” 6 ea ae 1,410 
*+Hull, yoke 48 OS ee ee 
*+HUMBLE, Harris, 70... ..1,384 


*Hun erford, Wharton, 18. . .300 
e“Hunt, Kerr, ay 3 
*Hunter, Comal, 
“HUNTINGTON, Angelina, 4 


REM O86 6c9 eee 8 


LSA A ee ,036 
aaron Mchilinree.. 2iww es... 25 
“THUNTSVILLE, Walker, 

jie 2a. SSE Se ea ee ee ,802 
*Hurlwood, Lubbock, 4...... 100 
Hurnville, ‘Clay, ket We Ly. 20 
prursteecoryells 45:14.) .6.%5.. 100 
*Hurst, Ean ranimenin, «4%. ceisie ws LTO 
*HUTCHINS, Dallas, U8 S074 
Freer LO; Williamson, Toe ateoOoO 
VO EMANCOR, Diese... oss ss 90 
PAMIBOLMBINOLATI: ens ce. oe 20 
Bar Ou Wharton, ©...) 2;.)..200 
Sia) i WG ate | Os OE 20 
minex,. phackelford,> L....... eb 
JOB MERE RCO ee ee D0 
*IDALOU, Lubbock, Zor. el, 009 
LTS 9 TICS 3: MS ee 25 
*Tllinois Bend, Montague, 1...68 
Sian periale) PECOS eel 1. sia: . 250 
pinadale,; © SCUurT¥s /O.csci sess 150 
pancependence, Washington, 4 
J Dubley AR 7S Eee 84 
*Indian Creek, Brown, 2..... 60 
*Indian Gap, Hamilton, 5....90 
Indio, Presidio, 2. einas: 40 
*+Industry, Austin, i eae 600 
Ne VIGCCONIA Sr LO mie. aise 0s 200 
*Ingleside, San Patricio, 

ae jo’ Sa ee See ee 850 
Bee RAl, SICOETE M2 0. fouete o/s o's 600 
POA MariIMese 140; 3... sac 300 
*Towa Colony, Brazoria....... 27 
wh PARK, Wichita, 

(482 0 ae 3 is) 
“Ips, Soviets ye (ots be eee 150 
*Traan, Pecos, 45... Hat OOO 
*+IREDELL, Bosque, "23... ..390 
*Treland, Coryell, 5c Me 40 


*Trene, Hill, 


PTR VING; Dallas, 235:../2)575 
SCD ALY, VIS bo.e. . ysis 1,184 
ASO AGES fe 4's Leos 1,708 
fivan, stephens, W0....05......61 
Plyannoe, Fannin, 5.../.....150 
SEO OM ARI DASAS, bl oc elerd olecd ols WD 
JACINTO CITY, Harris.. .6,848 


**{JACKSBORO, Jack, 135. .2,928 


*+JACKSONVILLE, 

Cherokee, 442...........8,550 
MeCO Dl we Gaetan tle. 8 ble ,0 3. 40 
suames, Upshur; 10...(4 . .e<. 200 
*Jamestown, Newton, 4..... 100 
Jamestown, Smith, 2......... i) 
SEER TCE TD MENTION Gog os 5 raticileue 25.0. lol a)0) 6 50 
*tJarrell, Williamson, 25....350 
**JASPER, Jasper, 185....4,404 
MPANCLOND KENE. 25........05 633 
* Jean, Young, ees Pt. 601) 1300 
BECO MRESASTLOD AN Acca wie o.40-0 Sie 75 
“tJEFFERSON, Marion, 

REY Vy eee) Seen ee eee 3,161 
BeeriCno, . DONIeY, Qe). vi ees 50 
*Jermyn, aCke | Gai sk..s matt 213 
*t+JEWETT, Leon, DOR: tomy af 589 


Jiba, Kaufman, di 
*; JOAQUIN, Shelby, 28 tyarrs 584 
*tJOHNSON CITY 


ERLAVICO. eal ame dad Sid sail. 645 
*Johnsville, EET EE or sl ssciyeys&,' 33 ¢ 20 
*Johntown, Red River, 5....200 


POPULATION. 


Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


Town and County— Pop 
*Joinerville, Rusk, 15....... 400 
PAOH Va CIA cei Peis tice. shan 63 
Jollyville, arene) Gee 150 
*Jonah, Williamson, eee 200 
*Jonesboro, Coryelbyel 2. anit st: 378 
*Jones Prairie, Milam, 2....100 
*Jonesville, Harrison, 2..... 100 
*Josephine, Collin, 12....... 350 
7Josnua, Jonnson) 1604 22.04°0. 500 
*tJOURDANTON, 

ATASCOSAM DOb ties Selekiele 28 1,483 
POV Cla Vise nea bee sate civic techs 150 
DOMGE Ta VCD DMMGUGE.. Hastetstters ots 20 
DUG peltaskelin ecw... Sel sists tek 40 
Utils COLteEend, GO. ac. oli 150 
*+JUNCTION, Kimble, 95. .2,464 
*Juno, Val Verde, Aes, bets 165) 
PUUSTICCDULE AGATA Od «21 hei i>) 
STU OLIN, SDentonies0. 2075: 499 

K 
SCAT ve OUUSD VE bone els os es 100 
-isamay, Wichita; 402%) 3... 700 
*Kanawha, Red River, 6....200 
FiCarnacis s tarrisOn: ~ 20.5... 700 
*FKARNES CITY, 

IGATHES Ue (alse se ees cates chs 2,084 
IANO ern Ver OAK Ws feces es. 20 
*Katemcy, Mason, 3. LOO 
PKA arris: Fort Bend 

and Waller, 5 a 4 ne 838 
“1KAUFMAN, Kaufman, ae 
*Keerhi, WeOntM. <r eee oe OO 
*Keenan, Montgomery, OES ae as 20 
*Keene, ‘Johnson, LG HPAeee 350 
*Keller, Tarrant ss ts. . 221.2600 
*Kellerville, Wheeler, 3...... 150 
Kellyville, Marion, OV Pathe ers 
Kelsey, TIPSHUR PARED. vires 22 
*Kelton, Wheeler, 2..........40 
*tKeltys, Angelina, 4..... 1,093 
*Kemah, Galveston, 30 omits 8S 550 
*+*KEMP, Kaufman, 44......879 
Kemp City, Wichita 

(see Kamay). 

*Kempner, Lampasas, 4. 125 
*Kendalia, Kendall, 3.......100 
*“Kendleton, Fort Bend, 4. .100 

*TKENEDY, Karnes, 180. .4,177 
*tKennard, Houston, 11..... 350 
*KENNEDALE 

(arra nimeadieer saad. fe roetie 1,055 
*Kenney, Austin, 7. A 200 
*Kent, Culberson, 20. MIRO 
*+KERENS, Navarro, 65. .1,191 
*TKERMIT, Winkler, 265. .6,884 
SNerrick, «Dalam. 5. 22k, 100 
*TKERRVILLE, Kerr, 275. .7,665 
Key, Dawsonni4 sen iClLaAL. "5 
mkvidare,. Cass; Se A PPAY 
"H KILGORE, Gregg-Rusk, “ 

Eb oates detalles bedd Oe  ehabate ’ oO 
+ATLLEEN, Bell,-190. pei EL 
KEM DVO el FeV Sge ait. anf Gene ss 50 
*King, Coryell. . hes 
*Kingsbury, Guadalupe, 7, 5800 
“Kingsland, NGLaviO eae. . vabayesetd 150 

*Kings Mill, Gray, OE. i loO 
Kingston, Hunt, ake 150 


“HKINGSVILLE, Kleberg, op 
285 “iG; 


: 857 
Kinkler, "Lavaca, 2 5 startet, bh Ne 70 
*Kinwood, Harris, 5 Oe er a 
*Kiomatia, ReGeRiversesice sis 120 
Kirby; .Bexaryl Laat ..strdeekrstas 100 
*+KIRBYVILLE, cipggedt 
65 : sj;144 
Kirk, ‘Limestone, let Sor eee 40 
*Kirkland, Childress, LOGS 500 
Kirtley, ). Fayette, (2.605 045..44.). 40 
*KIRVIN, Freestone, 3...... 151 
*Kleberg a Dallas, word «tae 170 
BKondike, Deltajn.6nc% . oes e754 
AKNADD, OCULry, Cleese. . Ascii 20 
*Knickerbocker, : 
Tom .Greene 2aacw ot. sheik 524 30 
*Knippa, Uvalde, 11. mos 
7Knott. Howarda Ouac $460. ane 350 
TTRINOX. CELY .akinox, 6/07 0,488 
Koerth, Lavaca, gst cA SEA SS 30 
*Kopperl, Bosque. « tere asses 250 
Kosciusko, Wilson, 5........ 100 





Town and County— 


*+KOSSE, Limestone, 20.. 


*KOUNTZE, Hardinveoon, 
*Kress, 
**+Krum, 


Kyote, Atascosa, 2....... 


L 


*La Blanca, Hidalgo, 4.... 


Laceyville, Nacogdoches. . 
*tLacoste, Medina, 18.... 
Lacy, 
west FERIA, Cameron, 


Leedcne: ‘Live Oak, 1..... 


WeTECrOTION SLaATCS as oaiaas tet 


*TLA GRANGE, 
Ba vertiey lel arrite sere tere 


Swisher, fGen... 2s. 
Dentom je4. 75 «4% 
PPUPTLCN pe DS EAZOS,. Vistas «.< 
ICY dake RELAY Sie .frsta 3. 23 oe 


MEMENTHANe wee ot te 
*fLADONIA, Fannin, 34... 
*La Fayette, Upshur, 2.... 


. 892 


.2, 129 


La Grulla, Starr (see Grulla). 


Laguna, Falls (see Satin). 


Mactna meow alge Ac. do 
MIT weil weRUISK. floes e 
*La Joya, Hidalyo,” 4... y. 
*Lake Creek, Delta, 6. 
*Lake Dallas, ee 16. 
*+TLAKE JACKSON 
Brazoria wwroUese wat, oe eer 


LAKE JUNE, Dallas...... 
ete LOU 
LAKEVIEW, Jefferson.... 


ViaKetOny GAY sa 2. ceca ee 
*Lake Victor, Burnet, 3.. 
*TLAKEVIEW, Hall, 20. . 
Lakeview, McLennan, 3.. 


Mamare Aransas, Vois. 2°. 


LAKE WORTH, Tarrant. . .2.2 


se ee eet 


*Lamarque, Galveston, 90.1,500 


Lamasco, Fannin, 


70 
*+LAMESA, Dawson, 425. .10,706 


*Lamkin, Comanche, 3. 
“TLAMPASAS, Lampasas, 


“tLANCASTER, Dallas, 


it 
ae ass Station, ‘Cameron. LD 
2 


Lane, Hunt. 
*Lane City, Wharton, 
Laneport, Williamson, 3.. 
miuaaneVilicw Rusk. Stas s.-- 
*Langtry, Val Verde, 3... 
Lanier, Cass, 3 


tae 


A Paloma, Cameron, 5.. 


*(DA PORTE, Harris, 110: 
siisayeryvor. Zavala, Ono. 
*tLAREDO, Webb, 
La Reforma, Starr, ee 


lgdtiae EP ALIICT A) mierowe. 
MeL oe CAL SOM, ects webiste «cal eie 


*Larue, Henderson, 7.... 
Ha. alles daACKSON,. ache 2 
WeasSaraw, WallaCy st psess's « pus 
Las Moras, Kinney, 1.... 
Lassater, Marion, 3...... 


Latium, Washington, 2... 


TEBE Secits, 


:, .200 


Awe 


.150 
4, 957 


ager: 20 


Seu 
Latch, Upshur, Et dec tee eet 
SIGALECXO. e HOUSLON 4 Ae arte dt. chs 


eae Una eta SO gel tab tede & 


La Union, Cameron, 1.... 
Laureles, 


*Lavon, Collin, 


D pile ia) 8 «es 


Alva Wats BCKSON wid tie ete ere 


*LAWN oo Laylor, ISShace 
Lawrence, Kaufman, 1... 
jizawson, Dallastes. Ae. 
Lawsonville, Rusk, 1..... 


Eiazare, Cottlee2unws. .2aue 


*Lazbuddie, Parmer,’ 1... 
*Leaday, Coleman, 2..... 


*League City, Galveston, 33.. 


*Leakey, Real, 


*+Leander, Williamson, 20... 


* Leary mbowilenic sens 2s. 
Lebanon, Collin, 1... 
*Ledbetter, Fayette, 
Leedale, Bell, 
*Leesburg, Camp, 3. 5.%).. 
*Leesville, Gonzales, 5... 
*LEFORSPGraysio0ee. . 32 
*Leggett; vPolkimGe a.) .,. 


CamMeronsye Litt: «sort 
*jLa Vernia;. Wilson, d-(< 4. <-- 
‘ua Villas Hidalgo; 18.5 . a1 


arc) 


Srp one 


< 


90 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


Town and County— Pop. 
*Legion, Kerr (br. Kerr- 

Vl) tala. RRRaT roe te orev hes Rapin 120 
Lehman). Cochranyiay wet .aeen 100 
SLeigh, priarrisOny Dea, . sete 100 
*Lela, Wheeler, sien soln ne 175 
*Lelia Lake, Donley, 8...... 300 
‘Leming, Atascosa mG: os. ..Zo0 
*Tenorah; Martin, 6.%..,.%. 0) .150 
LENZ, GATOS M 2s co Picci Me 40 
L.e0;. COORG, 2acerhes « paca ee 79 
FIGCONG,;, GsCOM, oS ccterg © axa Ri ayenea 250 


seals) 
*+LEONARD, Fannin, 80. .1,208 
*Leon Junction, Coryell, 1....25 


Leon Springs, Bexar, 3...... 100 
*fLeroy, McLennan, 8....... 250 
Lesley, EIa, Ai. tast 1a, iene ae oe 60 
IGETOL, WDalbas., Dyed « «ace ace ee 500 
*+LEVELLAND, Hockley, 

13\ Ye SOCERER Taha: ee Ny 8,265 
Levi, Mebennan;, 31 «5.25.66 20 
*Levita, Coryell, Zale sstaviaaee 50 
"}LEWISVILLE, Denton, om 
+ {LEXINGTON Bee. o0l Ace 600 
*TLIBERTY, Liberty, 160.4161 
praberty Hill, Williamson, 

Boe gt Nook orias.« ascii ner eta tachi RRR 500 
Lilbert, Nacogdoches, 1. oOo 
* Lillian, Johnson, 3.. 53.5 DO 
Lillie, Collingsworth, ere 40 
*Lincoln, lee, 11. . 300 

“+LINDALE, Smith, 55. eles OU. 

**LINDEN, Cass, mS as ete 
Landenau,. "De Witt) Dans tor ase 60 
ELIndsay. COOKCG,: 4. Grasse at 100 
*Lingleville, Erath, OD sais 200 
*Linn, Elidaicod, Ss> teu «ase 200 
Linwood, Cherokee, 2........40 
a lary, < tl CMOULere ole, os gee eee 350 
*Lipscomb, Lipscomb, 2... ..200 
*LISSIG; -WRALLON, ce. asset se 70 
gl ANH ye Dao Dn ngs 1 (Ss Mons Resa) cient) 
“Little Elm, Denton, sn ap gee 200 

“TLITTLEFIELD, Lamb 
150 Mahe ld ite epee Mes es 6,558 
*Little River Dele Sac ce. cn 250 
*Liverpool, Br BZOVIA EO ent 100 
*tTLIVINGSTON 

POLE. * chaQ ae Soa ees 2,850 
*;LLANO: Liagno, 1255... 3.000 
PLOCKCE Sal Salas Aimee: 110 
Wockett, Wilbarger, 25a... 125 
Lockettville, Hockley, 3......40 
*fLOCKHART, Caldwell, 

Oe 435) See ote oe eee ops tien! 
*TLOCKINEY, Floyd; S52... 605 
“I0C0, “COMGTES Ss oc here 100 
*odis Marion: (ane o8 oe ae 150 
*Lohn, McCulloch, 10....... 250 
Lois, Cooke, te ee Ase ee OU 
*Lolita, Jackson, 4. As tate, ee are 200 
Loma, Walker, 1. Soe al) 


*+LOMETA, Lampasas, 40..§ 
*London, Kimble, 8 2 
Bondon,y -Rusk, a... ee 400 
Lone Camp, Palo Pinto, 2....48 


one. Cedar, Hillis, Ph 2a: iene 40 
Mone bis ELLIS ses eo naee ee 40 
*Lone Grove, Llano, 1. OO 
*LONE OAK, Hunt, 25. .568 
*iuone Star), Morris) 2 ee a 
*Long, Branch, Panola, 5...174 
Long Lake, Anderson, 2.2. 2-- 40 
*Long Mott, Calhoun, 3..... 100 
Longpoint, Washington, 4...140 
Long Station, Hardin, 2..... 150 
*tFLONGVIEW, Gregg, 

950 orga ee eee 24,445 
*Longworth, Fisher, 5.......175 
*J100D,, Gaines pO. cece soe OO 
*Lopena, Zapata, 4... .100 
*{LORAINE, Mitchell, 51. .1,041 


*Lorena, McLennan, 12..... 242 
*+LORENZO, Crosby, 35....935 


*Los Angeles, La Salle, 1....100 
*Los Ebanos, Hidalgo, 4... .200 
Pipe FRESNOS, a a 
aos Indios, Cameron, 4... .100 
Zosoya,» Bexar, Les feet tees 75 


*Los Saenz, Starr, 4 (Ind. post 
office, but incorporated with 
Roma; census enumerated as 
Roma-Los Saenz). 





Town and County— Pop. 
“HLO DT easxe oe seers ee 956 
Motta, larrison, -i. PI. awe 10 
*Louise, Wharton, ZO eae 400 
*fTLOVELADY, Houston, 42. .539 
of oehte Vowies' 18) .seeeaae 350 
*Lowake, Conc 0, Ata s. TEC: 40 
Loyal Valley, Mason, 2.24 100 
*Lozano, Cameron, TONE 4 200 
*+LUBBOCK, Lubbock, 

,140 D1 MMe tA eOOU 
Lucas, Collin, 2. isis be ets 100 
*Luckenbach, Gillespie, 2..... 20 
*+LUEDERS, Jones, 30....4 RAZ 
*fLUFKIN, Angelina, 

AQAK A As. MAORI ath Ad 15,147 

*fLULING, Caldwell, 165. .4,285 
Lund, Travis, SF avtehs ak, aes 50 
*Lusk, Throckmorton, ue. 20 
*Luther, Howards ..7t545 a6 400 
Lutie, Collingswor City eines 125 
EUxello, ¥ Beare elt ters ac pee 25 
Lydia, Red River. 205.4 awh 58 
*EYFORD,.Willacy, 45. <.1,470 
Lynchburg, Parisian). nies wie: 100 
*Lyons, Burleson, 9. et) 
*+Lytle, Atascosa, 32. ide SOO 
ace Springs, Caldwell, 

SIS :, Aa NOUR Chanda i A eared 200 
M 
*NCAdOO,. Dickens; "Sra. 41. eee 

*tMcALLEN, Hidalgo, 

B20 fa Fen OOS 

*+McCAMEY, Upton, 115. 73,104 

*McCaulley, Fisher, 11......240 
MeClanahanyg (Pais oi Cees 76 
NMeCook,  Hidtlgowtiae.. 1s 40 
“McCoy, Ataséosaye 2a. 4 omer 25 
McCoy, Kauiman yn ot eee 

“McDade,, Bastropiey a. sear 220 
*McFaddin, V 1etorian F225 eee 
*+McGREGOR, McLennan, 

118 . atte Bot 
“tMcKINNEY, Collin, 

Bos ee Wald Be tS, 
Meinight,” Donley, Bovr e9aa80 
*F MCLEAN WGA 11 Os abies 1,447 
McLendons, Rockwall, 2.....50 
“McLeod, ‘Cass, 654... peeeeree DO 

“McMahan, Caldw ell, (LAV 
*McNary, Hudspeth, 11.....300 
*MeNéll «ra Vis; ols aaa eee 
*McQueeny, Guadalupe, 11. .300 
**MABANK, Kaufman, 42. .893 
“Mabelle,. Baytor.ieio. wae ae, 
*“Macdona, ABGXahs1c.,e0eue ee 50 
Macedonia, Liberty, 1........25 
*Machovec,: JMOOreOte . aes & 
Madera Springs, Jeff Davis.... 
*+MADISONVILLE 

Madison, 105. 2,385 
*Magic City. Wheeler. ...100 
"Magnet; “Wharton, 2,-3.0. 20 
*Magnolia, Montgomery, 11. .280 
* oe Springs, rity inte ne 
Mani, Nacogdoches. 5) abe ha ec Oa one 25 
Mahomet, Burnet . serve 40 
Majors, Franklin. et) 
AM ALAB OEE? Henders son, 

ieee 
Mallard,’ ‘Montague, ie eG) 
*tMALONE, Hill, 12. 352 
*Malta, Bowie, hii. OAS 
*Manchacha, TPA VIS; “ssh SolOO 

“Manchester, Red River, 4, LAD 
Manda, Travis, 1...........:20 
Mannheim, Lee, 1. tetgle.e Seo 
*Mankins, Archer, Cee 120 
TMANOR, : TreivisHelt «..ieens 813 
pe eae Tarrant, Bah 
Maustiela Dam, "Travis. ase a. 
*Manvel, Brazoria, 3. ..%./..100 
“Maple, Bailey, LLiviy, «asm 150 
*“Marathon, Brewster, 25....600 
**MARBLE FALLS, 

Burnet, 52. 2,046 
Marco, McCulloch. m0 
Marekville, Bell. oo 
*+MARFA, Presidio, 150. ..3,595 
*Margaret, -Foardpear. «coer 60 
"Marietta. Cassell. .veeuin 300 


Town and County— iaaEop: 


*tMARION, Guadalupe, rt 439 


Mariscal, Brewster...... 50 
*Markham, Matagorda, ra :. .300 
*Markley, Youngsr2en. ve. eaes6 
*+MARLIN, Falis, 225 acu 
* MARQUEZ, Leon, 14.......287 
Mars, Van Zandte, . .aenee eau) 
**MARSHALL, Harrison, 

EV ee 224205 


Marshall Ford Dam, Travis 
(now Mansfield Dam). 
Marston, Polk i73Geee ee 
*+MART, McLennan, 102. 258 
*Martindale, Caldwell, 14....600 
Martinez; Bexar, 8..22 75. eee 50 
fe ee Mills, Van Zandt, 
Martin Springs, Hopkins, 2...50 
tele s Nacogdoches, 


Me er PS 120 
*Maryneal, ‘Nolan, 2) ...07 408 50 
Marysville, Cooke, (Sac ame 80 
*tMASON, Mason, 97...... 2,448 
*Massey Lake, Anderson..... 20 
*Masterson,.. Mo0re:io2.. eee 


*tMATADOR, Motley, 55. .1,325 
ee Matagorda, 


4 
f 
i 
7 


- 


a> » lye 6:2) bantelg eee ee 650 

*+MATHIS, San Patricio, 

BH now «oe 6 pie ,038 
Matthews, ColorndG,, 2iekuas 100 

MAUD, Bowie, 212 ee ee 
Muudicne Refugio! #2350 . see 80 
*Mauriceville, Orange, y. see 150 
*Maverick, Runnels, 2io eae 50 
Maxey, Lamar,*2re. .ae epee 40 
*Maxwell, Caldwell, LOE 250 
*May, Brown, 14... ae 400 
*Maydelle, Cherokee, S.A 200 
*Mayflower, Newton, 1.......25 
Maynard, San Jacintoy.. .. ou: ao 
*tMAYPEARL, Bilis; d4.05oa74 
*Maysfield, Milam, 5........ 124 
*MEADOW, Terry, 24....... 486 
*Medicine Mound, 
* Hardeman, 3 3..aeee eee ee 210 
Medill, Lamar. 1 LRRD 
Medina, Bandera, Ok Se 475 
Medina Lake (see eae 
Meeks, Bell, 2... ens ee 
*“MEGARGEL, Archer, 20. ..347 
*Melissa, Collin, ae 285 


Melrose, Nacogdoches, a ed » 150 
. EL McCulloch, foe 
*{MEMPHIS, ‘Hall, 175... .3,803 
*“t+MENARD, Menard, 81. oe oC 


Mendoza, C aldwell, ai Oe | 
Menlow, Hill. ..277 22. eee 25 
*N Mentone, Loving), ies. aoe 110 


SIMERCE DE Hidalgo, 


252 © ¢ be) wid wi lee) wl ete 2 ee 6 oe 








*Mercury, McCulloch, 7. . 360 
*Mereta, Tom Green......... do 
*+MERIDIAN, Bosque, 80. .1,145 
*Merit, Hunt), fie. eee 18: 
*+MERKEL, Tae Boil. Me eeoue 
*MERTENS, Bal i.e 206 
*t+MERTZON, Irion, 21. . 765 


**MESQUITE, Dallas, 82. fie af 
Metcalf Gap, Palo Pinto, 1. 
*tMEXIA, Limestone, 215. raaty 


*Meyersville, De Witt, 6. -.7; 150 
*t+MIAMI, Roberts, 40... soeee 645 
Mickey, Floyd, L33?29-. oe ra 
*Mico, » Medina, 445, see 250 
*Middleton, =Leen) G6. 25.0 120 
*Middle Water, Hartley...... 25 
*Midfield, Matagorda, 2 Cetin bey 
*+MIDLAND, Midland, 

T18 - ci sata eee 1,756 
a MIDLOT Ee Ellis, ree 
arian Dawson \ile* #4 ose 40 
*Midway, Madison, 16....... 400 
Midway; Upshur (32ee, nee 60 
*Milam,* Sabine, (Ge, sane 200 
*Milano,MilamijO) 54 eee 506 
Milburn, McCulloch, 2....... 100 
Mildred, ‘Navarro’s. «2. mene 61 
*tMILES, Runnels; SOP ew: 740 
*TMILFORD): Ellis, S250 see 687 


Mill Creek, Washington, 2....40 
*Miller Grove, Hopkins, 5... 










~ Town and County— Pop. 
*Millersview, Concho, 8...... 175 
Millett, La Salle; 2.:....... 120 
, *Millican, "Brazos, En eee 100 
SMiisan, Parker, 5......... 285 
RUPELEGTIOSN INIA, 2. sso oy es 80 
Prine) Usk, 4... ..3 0.5... 125 


*7MINEOLA, Wood, 171. Pon) 
- *Mineral, eae 80 
MINERAL TBIGHTS, Hunt .552 


Mineral Springs, Gray, ints bette 10 
**MINERAL WELLS, : 
Palo Pinto, 345..-0.5.... TO 
PIMINIOEN EG ILIA ecu v ees es ay 
_*MINGUS, Palo Pinto, 10. 
Minter, Lamar, 25 yee See #00 


*Mirando City, Webb, 18....720 
*+MISSION, idalgo, 335. .10,756 
Mission Valley, Victoria, 4...85 
pata City, Fort Bend, 


Wirxan, CHerOkeG, Zee. ere es 50 
*+Mobeetie, Wheeler, 15..... 350 
(See also ‘‘Old Mobeetie.’’) 


ONO TITERS 1220 ye bela ie 
Moistown, Cameron, 1........ 25 
*Moline, Lampasas, 3........ 60 
*+MONAHANS, Ward, 311. .6,260 
Monaville, Waller, 2......... 40 
Monkstown, Lieto ne 40 


Monroe, Lubbock (see New 
Deal). 


Monroe, Tenet: 2 ee 140 
*Monroe City, Pieneks. Bele 
NG Ta yg a! Sis ee) Co 20 
*Monta ue, Montague, 11. ..284 
-*Montalba, Anderson, 7.....150 
*Mont Belvieu, Chambers, 
il . 5 Stee 500 
*Monte Alto, Hidalgo (Sta. 
Usacvordfulgh 2s Dawns Reena 300 
Monte Cristo, Leite eveye es Se 8) 
*Montell, Uvalde, 2.......... 79 
AVIV CM Gee ESCO dicen ay 0. «vd iscaren 4's 25 
Montfort, Navarro, 2. . .40 
“Montgomery, Montgomery, ; 
5 a ey ee eee 520 
*Monthalia, ee tee Ll aeteww40 
Monticello, Titus, 2. si 24O 


*Montopolis, Travis. Ag ee 
*+MOODY, McLennan, 52. .1,078 


*Moore, Frio, (Gy. ah 130 
Moore’s Crossing, WTANIS,- 13% 225 
Mooresville, Falls, 4....... “150 
Be S  STAZOS leis sei oie's ee a8 
*Morales, Jackson, 1. eye 
*+MORAN, Shackelford, 30. 612 2 
Moravia, Lavaca, 5... 125 
*MORGAN, Bosque, 15. 401 
*Morgan Mill, Berathy 26i...475 5 | 261 
MORGAN’S POINT, Harris.651 
*Morrill, Cherokee. : ee 
*Morris Ranch, Gillespie, ne 

*Morse, Hansford, 6. "420 


**MORTON, Cochran, 112. 2,268 
Morton Valley, Eastland, 2...40 


=NViascow, Polk, S....-. . 200 
*Mosheim, Bosque, Mere tars sre 
*fMOULTON, Lavaca, ‘58. ..691 
PVIGUIC eC OLVELL, 2... airs se 5 a 80 
*Mountain Home, Kerr, 5....150 
mountain Peak, Ellis. ........ 50 


*{MOUNT CALM, Hill, 21...448 
Mount Carmel, Wichita, 1....30 
Uae ENTERPRISE, 


38. a IN SI 
*“;MOUNT PLEASANT, 
“UT RES oo) RR), alae ea 6,348 
*Mount Selman, Cherokee, 
a) BPA 


*Mount Sylvan, Smith, 6....181 
*fMOUNT VERNON, 

Franklin, 65. spy Wace Sei 
Mueliersville, Washington, 


oie. oy ee 40 
++MUENSTER, Cooke, 60. ..900 
"Muldoon, Fayette, 7........ 200 
*{MULESHOE, Suey 

140 ~. + 2,448 
*MULLIN, Mills, 15........324 
*Mumford, Robertson, 5..... 200 
BPOLUINDAY, Knox, 105......2,270 
Munger, Limestone, i bepress B 
Mungerville, Dawson, 1. 40 
Munson, Rockwall, pe RAY 55; 


POPULATIO 


Town and County— 


N. 


Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


*Murchison, Henderson, 9...150 


MEIC A AY reat ape ee is, 2 cee 20 
OLUT MMe COMIN, Paes curse os 150 
*Murray, Young, ed i ee 36 
MYyKawa yer arris, lito bitten el OO 
MCs COOK GIs Onis kve etre a pinks 180 
*Myrtle Springs, 

EW Oe aE O48 Bevel US 8 cre ae nor ee Ae 290 

N 

** NACOGDOCHES, 

Nacogdoches, 371.i...... 12,303 
a NAadas 4 COLOGECO, + Sind «3 0 3% 200 
7A NAPLES, Morris, -G3.,...-1;332 
Naruna, Peet vine eel ck ca 45 
AINASH, BOW 1G peiO) nets eerees) be 484 
PHS VES Simic. srdcde « fata tees 80 
Wate Naecogdochesy? 1 «36 ink 68.20 
*Natalia, Medina, 25........400 
*Navarro, Navarro, 2........ 75 
Navarro Mills, Navarro, 2....50 
i a Grimes, 

A Bey CREWE TEE Adin Sie o: alandts 4,976 
*Navidad, PALER SOUcantaas etaxtirels 28 
Navo, Denton, Lycee het srchetes bes 35 
* Nazareth, Castro, MOE, ;.ayeyseu lo 
*Nechanitz, Fayette, 1.......25 
*Neches, Anderson, 10......280 
**NEDERLAND, 

WEELEPSONS. « Dost rence y © Sysy ser 3,801 
Needmore, Bailey, 5. “125 
<b ara aa Fort Bend, a 

*Negley, Red River, 2.....<..... 25 
Meng Ay sUODGS, §.2 00 aie Oo» bic tines do 
INCU Wa ICa TNS nto aod « <Suens dete « 40 
Nelsonville, Austin, Ba 5.5 ese A 100 
Nelta, Hopkins, 50" other Bb tod he) 

*Nemo, Somervell, Ste: tele inate 

SINGUVILLE,. SNELDY, 520. cis 4 «.n0 «LOO 

BANC V OC 2 pee OMIT. LOS: © eher sanpsneue 386 

MING WALK. WiSGn. Sen i apesec cits « 295 

*New Baden, Robertson, A450 
New Berlin, Guadalupe, pee ti 


iy BOSTON, Bowie, 
9 


679 
*+TNEW BRAUNFELS, 
Comal, Pay) 2,196 
Newburg, Comanche, 7° oa l4 
PINE WD, RUAeaTI 5 looms, ase opens ao A 40 
*New Caney, ele Se 
an BAe 
*NEWC ASTLE, ‘Young, “ 
AOS See Le eee ee ae 73 
*New Deal Lubbock? 12. ..... 200 
*Newgulf, Wharton, 20....1,650 
New Harp, Montague, 8...... 67 
New Home, Lynn, 5.........200 
MeOWe TLODC sm GAS alae. «+ <n colo 
New Hope, Jones... )......5.: 40 
“Newlin, Hig he Wil ee Koh. eS eae emer 88) 
*New London, Rusk, ee id eee 
(WN iue Bald alt athe Wate a) 9 kk ea 60 
SINCWITETI Tule Paso. vs. c's sus es 60 
Newmanville, Jomnés..........20 
PINGW DOLCE AN RIO clase nee ea 85 
*New Salem, Rusk, Se Ca 180 
=Mewsome. Campy On. ei ors 210 
*New Summerfield, 
Cherokee, is geen teres OOO 
New Sweden, Travis, 3.......60 
*tNEWTON, Newton, 62... .934 
**+New Ulm, Austin, 16:%....:. 390 
*+New Waverly, Walker, 18.410 
*Iwew Willard, (Polke NG» of ces. 180 
New York, Henderson, 1..... 20 
i ed Creek Sta., Culberson. 
Niederwald, Hays, 5........ 100 
Nigton, Trinaty 7 Bet ata .10 
*Nimrod, Eastland, 4 een ne 1 40 
“Noineven, Deon’ 40. a... ie... 1. OU 
*7NIXON, Gonzales, G5 are SO 6 
Noack, Williamson, 3........60 
Nopility, Fannin, 2aekk .. erste 3 83 
NODIONT IGAIN ATs a 2. arisutistenatts cars 40 
**NOCONA, meee: 
eA Teayeos oe OULL 
Nogalus, Trinity, Nee OURS 
*Nolan, Nolan. 100 
*Nolanville, Bell, Lae .50 
Pome, JerrersOn,. Lotsa Wes ..anoU 
Noodle, Jones, RIE od BLY 
Noonday, Smith, ass iets: x Reese 56 
PIO Le WV Iliekiy nine en ee CO 





Town and County— Pop. 
*TNORDHEIM, De Witt, 24. .473 
*Normandy, Mav erick, Wad Se 60 
Norman, Williamson, 2 egg iad 20 
*+NORMANGEE, 

Leon-Madison, 26.........656 
*Normanna, Bee, Delete aid caradO 
Norse, Bosque Peed OMB eGE 316642 , 50 
*North Cowden, Ector, 3.....:. 80 
¥Noruiiiela) MOLUey ats. oo spas 50 
*NORTH PLEASANTON, 

Pe oy, ala eee en eee 826 
Northrup, Lee, Rap te Deke io Peat dee? « 100 
NORTH TEXARKANA, 

TFSONUIG Senor is ead pele ta Bg 1,324 
North Uvalde, Uvalde (see 

TEVA OS Gene tale Wd bebe atete: de. ie 
*North Zulch, Madison, 12...320 
*Norton, Runnels, ee hes ah 150 
Notla, Ochiltree... eeu: 20 
“ ‘Notrees, Ector aes F233 25,3 85 
*NOVICE, Coleman, 10..... 252 

Novohrad, Lavaca, 1. PERL 
Noxvilles* Kimble? iti eciea.y 10 
Nuecestown, Nucees: 255. 205250 
eNugcents Jones) +d. Soy teers Me TL 
*Nurserys> VictOria,; or es ees 2 2100 


O 


*Oakalla, Burnet, 


4. 
Oak Cliff (included with Dallas), 


Oak Forest, Gonzales, 3..... 


*Oak Grove, BOWIE. Go otc bs there: 80 
OAKS GOVE Wi Pais s © axereenaeus 40 
Oak Grove, Wood; tlie « <e6d02 50 
MOSM ELI: ERUIS Kat tesigt atone ecuyers ne 100 
*Oakhurst, San Jacinto, 6...180 
Oak Lake, McLennan, 3...... 60 
Oakland. COlOrade, 3:2 Jace 100 
Oakland, Van Zandt, 1. 2...n. 20 
Oak Knoll Village, Tarrant 

(now Haltom City). 

Oke ay KeaslraVisss: cli. sntesaA co 
Waar ESOC. Bee tacts ure eel? ba, ALO 
*Oakville, Live Oak, 8......300 
*fOAKWOOD, Leon, 36..... 752 
Ca SIS a Lalas eters eet penn oO) 
FOV BYIEN: laskell, AQe occu «ps 300 
Cee? WeLennan, us s5s fakes oo 
Odds, ENMESTONEG we. 6 fis are carn 00 
*ODELL, Wilbarger, 14). .... Zo 
*fODEM, San Patricio, 40. .1,676 
*FODESSA, Ector, 1,350. .29.432 
*tO’ DONNELL, 

Lynn-Dawson, 110.......1,468 
*Oenavilles Belle Dace. vice LOU 
Ogden, Cottle, 1.... 2) 
*tOglesby, Coryell, 17 .400 

*Oilton, Webb, 35. 150 

i aie basta Wilbarger, ase 
Veen ‘Eastland, Ready wes Sil) 
[ENE wg Wi SSSN bhi eats Go phe ee SR) eRe eae y 
*Olden, Eastland, 6.........310 
Olde Dime “Boxss Lee So. « 10000 
*Oldenburg, Fayette, 5......130 
*Old Glory, Stonewall, 5.....175 
Old Mobeetie, Wheeler, 3....200 
BOs Oceanis brazoriass Gas... 800 
(UT ELA ILLOM se sae ane ae CaO 
*Olivia, Calhoun. oon ve. ke 1 tr OO 
ZOMUMITO; CAMeLOM. : . cl sntisseclOU 
OLMOS PARK, Bexar cee oa Oa 

*tOLNEY, Young, 166; her ee Bs 
*tOLTON, Lamb. Oe. wk LOG 
ST OWLAEUA. SVLOLTISe Ake « wisn. hoe 
UNE Omid se tee te eee 
SONATASK a) Oli: oa vic be eles 2 
Opelika.” Henderson. 5) 22. .4<.6 20 
FO DUN se Callohayiy 3. ce sae 2 lOO 
CO CQQUUTIN, a VeUCe, pepe sae) arate 
ROTATE y INU) 4 ~ aie. thee sou 
*fTORANGE, Orange, 505. .21,100: 
*Orangefield, Orange, 7.....500 
*fORANGE GROVE, 

DI WeEllS) (Gan 4a 935 

Orangeville, Fannin, 1. pal Ptah 

*Orchard, Fort Bend, 6...... 200 
*tOre City, Upshur, 1B. sts" 
*Qrient, —Lom (Green Ne. .ek . +.40 
*Orla, Reeves, 3.. teh OU 
Orphans Home, Dallas... eae. 
*Orth, Young. - é ct weeseaeae: 
*Osage, ( ‘oryell, ESE epee 3 .90 
OSCHE A ECL Mas SA eects, site ns SUE 


. 100 
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Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 


Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. 
FOSCCOlA, PLU ks ons MviouyeboU **PERRYTON, Ochiltree, 
“OLY, SFA ZOLIA epee ee itera 150 Be ro acean wnat shtedne eet? «sie 4,399 
SOtis Chalk. HowenrGrel. wn. 50 Perryville, WO0G) w2kia: «celeiccte 40 
FOUline,! Gonzales ret. cds heroics 200 *Personville, Limestone, 1....25 
TOUtG? aliSh tote ate ee eae tae 250 Peters, Wastin. Geet. te ae 70 
*Ovalo, RAV IODE “ier. aiterenaiets 300 *+PETERSBURG, Hale, 42..768 
*FOVERTON, funk, 142...2,002 Petersburg, Red River. 5 oe heres (0) 
COVINA ICIS Oe crt entecetare maeitr 100 Peter’s Prairie, Red River, 2. .40 
* Owens, Brown, ee 40 Petroleum, Jim Hoge. ...see 20 
Owens, MErosby.. lee sun ae. ae *VPREROLEA, wlay, 15.09, «607 
OXTOrGy WANO ne eee tete ater SPetlewaVgu FOUCELSONG acca: 50 
*+Ozona, Crockett, 65. 2450 “Pettit, Hockley 62.5. .eece: 120 
* Pettus, Bee, 36. Fern rae nee. 500 
*. ePetty, Lamar, 3......... 100 
eM) aes « 9 etty, oynn, “25ers koe cee 
Teen Pies aers Cottle, 153.2, aA Petty’ Ss Chapel, Navarro, 1...40 
*Paige, Bastrop, 8.......... 59)  *tPflugerville, ‘Travis, 21. .- - 880 
*+Paint Rock, Concho, 12...800 Phalba, Van Zanat, b tae Peete 
Paisano, Presidio one Hidalgo, 240. Pps 
LAA a eae er elps, AUER y 2. tbe eee 
“PALACIOS, Matagorda, eais “Phillips, Hutchinson, as. 4 250 
S oce chat nenerehsuie che SaOEA 3 2, illipsburg, AEhMetOn 
PPPALESTINE, goreG vane ”  epicicton, Hopkins siee. (ey 320 
RT AA ag OG "12,455 Rickwick. Palo. PintOy ese 30 
Palito Blanco, Jim Wells, LinweeatD Pidcoke, ‘Coryell, ee ane es i 
*fPALMER, Ellis, 30....... 646 Piedmont, Grimes. ........... 
Palo Alto, Nueces, S. soe cs5 50 Pierce, Wharton, 5......... 150 
*Paloduro, Armstrong, 5 PS kee 25 Pierce Junction, Harris raat Sea 40 
*Palo Pinto, Palo Pinto, 17..550 Pike, Collin, 3..... - ++. -100 
*+PAMPA, Gray, 595.....16,522 Pilotgrove, Grayson, 1....... 125 
Pancake, Coryell, 1.......... 25 *ftPILOT POINT, Denton, 
*Pandale, Val Verde, 1....... 7M ee ea ae are kle> fae 
“Pandora, WilSone ie re) Pj ine, Camp, 1.02... 5 2-2 wee 
*+PANHANDLE, ine Forest, eves OE ae e, fr 40 
Carson, 60. nae - 1,403 *Pjnehill, Rusk, 4... . 100 
*Panna Maria. Karnes. 6. 495 *Pinehurst, Montgomery, "4.4 30 
*Panola, Panola, 5. Mik. VEO *PINELAND, Sabine, 12 . 1,454 
PANTEGO, Tarrant. PG 34 Pane Vulls;\WO0dy" 4 ee. acne 80 
*Pantex (Carson: sae ee Pine Springs, Culberson, 3....70 
*Papalotes bee eoset. eee 2eaG PPioneer, Wastlands) Sy. ei 250 
*Paradise, Wise, 5....... 950 *Pipecreek, Bandera, 10..... 220 
*+PARIS, Lamar, 610....21, 636 Pit Bridge WSuUrlesony bem ann 20 
Parita, Bexar "2: 0° cs eee ee pany, a 
Park? Favette “lo meee 30 " 165 3,157 
Parker, Collin . 20.7. 5. 20 Placedo, Victoria, 9. wiped 
Parker, Johnson, 1. + oe etary *Placid, McCulloch, Soy. .icues 50 
*Park Springs, Wise, a: 250 *Plains, SGaveW ach one hays sige awe 480 
*Parnell, Hall, 1. Pirates) Z bee hae 8 Hale, ees 
arg Wi eee ea) itt eeexs ‘ € 
Parvin A ee ze pa S{PLANO, ‘Collin, “80. 2353 
*Plantersville TUNES, Vou. <a 
Hoge Harris, eae  *Plaske, Hall: 4...000 0400180 
Pasche, ‘Concho. sen. es 25 Pleasant Grove, Dallas. ‘e 500 
Patio, rath ee re oe (Commercial ratings included 
Patonia, POLK a 2c teats kien lenteeert with Dallas.) 
*Patricia, Dawson, 9........225 Pleasant Mound, atlas, he + «SOO 
*Patroon, Shelby, toe nae ce ee cw **PLEASANTON 
*Pattison, Waller, D2 oco0 Atascosa, 8D5.. au 
*Pattonville, Lamar, 8......175 Pleasant Valley, Dallas. . 20 
Pauls Store, Shelby, 3........50 7hledger, Matagorda 49. sos. 50 
*Pawnee, TBbee MO ere amen as *Plemons, Hutchinson... .. > 100 
*Paxton, Shelby, 7.. Re ATSC) *Pluck, Polk, 1.. NO ee 
*PEACOCK, Spain ai s4ie5 ‘Plum, Mayette Sou, soc. -280 
*Pearl, Coryell, bo o hunt eee) *{Point, Rains, 20. . 400 
*Pearland, Brazoria, Gk vet 350 *Pointblank, San Jacinto, _s AS 


PEAR RIDGE, Jefferson. .2,039 Point Isabel (see Port Isabel). 


*{PEARSALL, Prios OD 4,461 SPOlaArAICenite las i) 
*Pear Valley, McCulloch, 2...45 *Pollock, Angelina, 10. 200 
*Peaster, Parker, 2. . .60 ‘Ponder, .enton, 12... 250 

*PECAN GAP, Delta. 40 EP Bis *Ponta, Cherokee. 810 aac06 + 200 

*tPECOS, Reeves, 338. 8,054 “Pontotoc, VWiason 4. eel OG: 

Peden, TAtranty 1. tie apemnl ye 33 Pony, Runnels...............25 

Pedigo, Tyler. . 0) SEOOWIIG) erat Ker, pale enter ao0) 

Peede’s Mill, Kaufman. es Rortinioy (Vala ven 2a teeeee ate) 

Peerless, Hopkins, (see *PORT ARANSAS, é 

Ridgeway). INUCCES 22 - cca eicnieer ner 545 

*Peocy, Atascosa, oaae.- nee Be OR LD Ak ie Utes 

Pelham, Navarro. ws) JeCLSPSON 11 Gocancpectene eine ine 

PELLY, Harris (inc. with Bay- *Port Bolivar, Galveston, 7..200 

town in 1947). *Porter, Montgomery, 4.....150 

* Pendleton; nelle ce eater 80 Porter Springs, Houston, 2...50 

*PENELOPE, Hill, Si...0.. 24 “PORT Sab Ea. 

*Peniel, Hunt, 8. Sag gee) Wameronvee (Ue epee ate 2,367 

*Penitas, Hidalgo, PL ee: 300 *PORTLAND, 

Penny SHOpiins 2 wen eerie Pan ePacricione24en + ee 1,299 

*Pennington, CrINity pala e eco <P OR laa VVAGAS 

{Penwellsn .CtOr eel on ae 400 Calhoun eel Soa entre 5,062 

Peoriay Hill. (Sei oe nee ee *tPORT NECHES, 

“Pep, Hockley, al fete ele ateiet oets OU Aaa IU, Gas ou do soe 5,447 
*Percilla, Houston, 1 ee 40 SEOrteo. Connor, Calhoun, 14. sot 
*Perico, Dallam, Pe gee ade Posey, Lubbock, Cee eramele onthe 

*Perrin, Jack; 16:72 eo S50 Posideon, Palo Pinto, i Meelis Sy ident 149 

*Perry. eh alist el Gace te 350 *tPOST, Garza, Ae eee 3,106 


Town and County— 1 EOD: 
*Postoak,e Jackjaoe see sp do 
Postoak, Lamar, Qe vgs tate 0 
Postoak Point, Austin, Sane 75 
*FPOTEET, Atascosa, 58. .2,487 
**+POTH;: Wilson, S54 ae oe 1/085 
Potosi, Taylor, 1. 20 


*POTTSBORO, Grayson, 15. .381 
*Pottsville, Hamil tOn¢. teres 200 


*Powderly, Lamar, 4. yee wal20 
*tPowell, Navarro, soaeineeeee 250 
*Poynor,. Henderson, daseee 230 
*Prade Ranch, Real. oe laa 
Praha, Fa ette, ivteiats Uke’ 100 
Prairie Dell, Bell, Pee 134 


*Prairie Hill, Limestone, 8. ieee 
*Prairie Lea, Caldwell, 7... .275 


Prairie Point, Cookeseratiee toe 25 
Prairie View, wanes 
(Br. Hempstead), pares (0,0) 
*Prairieville, ou be ery .D0 
Prattville, Delta, Ree vane 60 
“{PREMONT, Jim wor 
Ree Hsysts) 
Posidio’ ‘Presidio, 98. ste. eat 890 
Preston Hollow, Data's eae 887 


(Commercial ratings included 
with Dallas.) 


*Price, Rusk," 14 eee 275 
*+Priddy, Mills, as yep ee eee 180 
Primera,: Hidalgo, a0 eee £5) 
*+PRINCETON- “Collin, Dee a Mi 
Pringle, Hutchinson, Oops eee 60 
*Pritchett, Upshur, iS NE 
*Proctor, Comanche, Gatge sta 190 
* Progreso, Hidalzon' Gi. tee 220 
Progress, Bailey, “1, 1.) eee 20 
*+ PROSPER, Collin, GOs .244 
hs 1 City, Colorado, an 
Pruitt; Van Zandt... eee 40 
Pumphrey, Runnels) 2) 20 
*Pumpville, Val’ Verde, ¥. 773, 20 
*PURDON, Navarre, 12.0 203 
*Purmela, -Coryelle in sees 
Pursley, Navarro, Bee sAne dance 40 
Purves, ‘Erath, 2:30) 2 eee 40 
*PUTNAM, Callahan, LOR ee) 
*Pyote, Ward, Lad ee 201 
*Pyron, Scurry, BB Pre or chee eer e 2225) 
*Quail, Collingsworth, 5..... 200 


i aa Hardeman, 


*QUEEN CITY, Cass, 26-500 
*tQuemado, Maverick, 14....314 


Quihi, Medina, ai: See 20 
*QUINGAN, Bunt 25 599 
Quintana, Brazoria’... eo ee 30 
*+QUITAQUE, Briscoe, 39...644 
**@UITMAN, Wood, 82......911 
R 
Rabbs Prairie, Fayette, 3....60 
Rabb Switch, Nueces, 2...... 40 
Rachal, Brooks, 2 thd « eRe 40 
Radium, Jones, 2. «14 Senda 40 
Ragtown, Lamar, Zens eee 40 
*Rainbow, Somer Vell, “2. tuansntoo 
Raisin, Victorias (23. .oeee 50 
Raleigh, Navarld: .. eee 20 
*TRALLS, Crosbya eae abrir 
Ramirez; Duval. eae 40 
*Ramirito, Jim Hogg, sd cdaz gira 20 
Ramsey, Colorado, J arti. 3, eee 20 
*Randado, Jim Hogg, Dia tee Ss) 
*Randolph, Fannin, 5. eo 


*Randolph Field, Bexar, c. 
*tTRANGER, Eastland, 181. 3, "954 
Rangerville, Cameron, 4 ae eO 


Rankin, Ellis; 20... -2 7o0o ee 40 
*+RANKIN, Upton, lO Mas ins: | a ls le 
*Ratcliff, Houston, 4 oi eteconanene 100 
Ratibor, Bell, ote ab fe cot 8 TRC 
Rattan, Delta..;.. 4) 20 
*RAVENNA, Fannin, 10... .182 
*Rayburn,, Liberty, oacn cane 30 
Rayland, Foard; 3)... ooo 
be {RA YMONDVILLE, 

Willacy; 273 -eee eee 9,135 
Ray Point, Live ate Pr SP 40 


*Raywood, Liberty, 8.......200 
Regore Lamar . ty), Sat aia 
*+Reagan, Falls) 13. nen oe pale 





POPULATION. 93 
Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 

Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. 
*Reagan Wells, Uvalde, 1....20 BOGE RS Del 22d) «scam 936 *fSAN BENITO, 

Reagor Syste Seal MOMS cho exer es 90 *ROMA-LOS SAENZ, Starr, AMETON roadie cts. 6 see. & 13,264 
Breautos, Duval, S........ .. .240 (Roma and Los Saenz are mall Carios, Hidaleoy Degetiaine 50 
Pmeumoiutiveheeves: Di. ...... 20 independent post offices but BANCO ECOKET a. cs ntldn « + drei 15 
*Redford, Presidio, > ogg te hgh 40 are incorporated together.), SATO MeL AW SOM glad tele, sudehs! fet ors 20 
fear, Cass, 1..:.........- 25 Pals eee eae beim ets + aye oto «63. *f Sanderson, Terrell, 48...2,150 
coh (Oe OW be 350 *Romayor, bite aj Pane Gee 100 paAnderlats. Van Zeandty 2 antic os 
medesancer. bell; ........... 20 *Romero, Hartley, Loa s<% 0 40 *+Sandia, Jim Wells, 5...... 250 
*Red Rock, Bastrop, ve el hirde49 0 Romney, ‘Eastland, 1......... 20 *tTSAN DIEGO, Duval, 92. .4,394 
*Red Sprini Gemsavior, 5... .. 150 *Roosevelt, Kimble, PDE awe eudias 1 Sandoval, Williamson, 2...... 50 
*TRED ER, Bowie, 10.. .457 *ROPESVILLE, Hockley, PSA Yee SlAnCO Wome e tuae let: 30 
Redwood, Guadalupe, > 60 BALL, ns adh NRE Eo SERA Sam 390 Sandy Hill, Washington, 2....50 
*Reese, Cherok (G2 Sales £63) PLGSahlet aRed RIVED rt leratarsnreebe oD *Sandy Point, Brazoria, 5....90 
*7REFUGIO, Refugio, a5. 4,680 PROSATKY sD aStfOD, Oa « scien 190 *San Elizario, El Paso, 6:...580 
Regency, “UL Sala 40 BAEC OOM et NOLAN, 6 Catal » wisi 1,581 *SAN FELIPE, Austin, 1...296 
Reilly Springs, Hopkins...... 40 *ftROSEBUD, Falls, 81....1,722 *Sanford, Hutchinson, 7..... 140 
PreMimarits OANAS A. ee 100 Rose Hill, Dallas, 3.......... 75 *San Gabriel, Milam, 6...... 140 
*Reklaw, Cherokee, 11...... 250 *+ROSENBERG, *tSANGER, Denton, 65....1,172 
PeNGONelArTANE DS . 2.6 wea.s- 80 HOP PABCNO st 240 s.60 a 3) coders 5,758 BSanisidros Starrs ao. aac 40 
mipenner me COliInw 3........... 100 Rosenthal, McLennan, 3......55 *San Jacinto Monument, 

ise Salt. Ue Soeleh ee Oks er 100 ROSEVINC ys DADING) 12.0 asta sxe ew 50 1B ESR a ye a, Sees ee ee Oe eee Oe 
eNO seeOnKeP AR. Satie. tea. 40 ROSewWOOU.sUDSNUr; Do .cs .cms 40 SAN JUAN, Hidalgo, 95...3,407 
ICULAOONNSOM G2) . ies saan. 20 *Rosharon, Brazoria, 11.... .300 San Leon, Galveston, 7...... 100 
Penee, Nails, Collins 32... 0... AZ FROSIC SCO LCA hie tastes exes ons i *+SAN MARCOS, Hays, 
mminelandss WNOK, 2D, 40 he. Ss *Ross, McLennan, 2. ip OS Pe Dia a Ao eee See: CS ae Men ee Se eTen | 
Si OWE WASP} s28)....8 0.68 460 Ross City, Howard, 2. eOU DAMeeedrow Zapata. ene. <qctew 6: 25 
Rhonesboro, Upshur, 1....... 40 PROSSER eS CAULMAM OAs <peuenaes is 280 *San Perlita, Willacy, 15....200 
Ricardo, Kleberg, 4.......... 80 *Rosston, GOOKEGR Soma es. cos 100 ARN. SABA, San Saba, _ 
**RICE, Navarro, 9......... 396 Rossville, Atascosa, 4........ 80 IIB oe Swede ee IES - ee Ree 3,090 
Rices Crossing, Troswell,~ Bosque, p25. 2. we» os 50 *tSANTA ANNA, 

Ailamsonwe4 wee... Pb. 100 MPROTAN. Pisner 1115 550.0 40; 409 Coleman, “Senki. seaeee 1,590 
*Richards, Grimes, aia, Weir >: 425 *Round Mountain, Blanco, “Santa Elena, Starr, 10. «..4200 
*+RICHARDSON, ee cto. Are eae oe eee ee ee 80 *Santa Maria, Cameron, 10. .200 

iillacee 4a lek)... #1268 Round Prairie, Pe) aa ia «40 *SANTA ROSA, 

*TRICHLAND, Navarro, 12..310 *fROUND ROC CaMErON oss. econ teal. att 386 
*tRICHLAND SPRINGS, Williamson, 58" 1,440 *+Santo, Palo Pinto, 16..... 360 
San iSejies 5. Se 581 *FROUND TOP, Fayette, | *San Ygnacio, Zapata, 8..... 225 
*+RICHMOND, Fort Bend, Of Oe a 2 Oe hl ici tt a IPA *Saragosa, Reeves, 4.........90 

eee, ,045 Roundup, Hockley. Sy...>.. > 70 ‘Saratoga, Hardin, 82. ah.a..000 
*Ridge, Robertson, 2......... 80 PRLOWGEN — Callanan, o2.. satiwnexe 020 Sargent, Matagorda, 3....... 80 
*Ridgeway, Hopkins, ee ee oe 9B) *+Rowena, Runnels, 17......550 Tatita,, KENEOY, 1.4 ie ee oot 200 
*tRiesel, McLennan, 15...... 403 Rowland, Montague, 2........ 75 *Saspamco, Wilson, 4.......350 
*Ringgold, Montague, 12. .. .350 PELOWIELE WDSTIAS 10 co sicie. 5 jj0 250 BOLL, ALLS gees js « soaisge mid ters 125 
asda, (0tsifes dadelsi) (2 i ne i 75 PS TRVOStON GR UATMAL. = och ete <xhepe 620 ASIN AONE AD ah ovige a teins eee Sie 
*+Rio Grande City, ARONA, Neen ye Se eee 280 SAVCES, DexaL reo bare eal 40 

Sis GS ee ae ee 2500 i IRA ON ASN (GI ings Sayersville, Bastrop, ae AOU 
*RIO HONDO. Cameron Rockwall-Collin, 55. Fel ae Scarborough City, Ector, “lis .20 

Se eee. ns. 2, 128  *Royston, Fisher, 3..........75 Schattel, Frio, 1............. 50 
*Riomedina, Medina, 3.......75 Rucker’s Bridge, Bomar soa 25 Schermersville, Bexariaiie. ace 80 
Gros Uvall 4) ke... fo seeby, Red’ RIVET, | Ga). sinjeuy on FO *+Schertz, Guadalupe, 15... .350 
*+Riovista, Johnson, 13...... 275  *Ruidosa, Presidio, 3........120 Schroeder, Goliad, 6......... 150 
*TRISING STAR, 7 RUG Haskell’ GOr oon . 1,209 *+SCHULENBURG, 

mastland 12)... ‘AOSD *TRUNGH, Karnes, 4100... 1,078 Fayette, 160 . : 1,997 
Rita, Burleson, 2. pet, 20 *7RUSK,~Cherokee,' 145... .6,617 *+Schwertrer, William-_ 
Riverby, Fannin............. ‘20 *Russell, Leon. wene eed SONA o Fadl tet hs « ON 200 
*River Oaks, Harris Russeltown, Comanche, 3..... 60 *Scotland, Archer, 8........250 

(Sta. Houston). *Rutersville, Fayette, 6. . 150 *Scottsville, Harrison, 5.....260 
RIVER OAKS, Tarrant....7,113 Rutledge, yy AUSO Ss a Melt 40. *Scranton,, Eastland, 3. ...., 150 
*Riverside, Walker, 7....... 300 lV VCs) SAD EPLY 0 2 pers GS-4 ye OO *Scroggins, Franklin, 3....... 80 
River View, Red River, nak 20 1 S's el BFS Wd bs Saal Seo ge eR 180 *Scurry, Kaufman, 10. .250 
*Riviera, Kleberg, 22........500 S Seyene, Dallas. tus loo 
POMOC mI VeLITO, © il. .-. ss > 120 *Seabrook, Harris, Ba) eagpeierst 500 
*ROANOKE, Denton, PANS .508 **SABINAL, Uvalde, 65...1,982 *SEADRIFT, Calhoun, 20...548 
*Roans Prairie, Grimes, 5...150 *Sabine, Jefferson, 5........ 260 Beets net Dallas, 
*ROARING SPRINGS, *Sabine Pass, Jefferson, akOW i Rlaekh  ytiktse Oi too Digmmae eer olan = 1,928 

SUCSEN A 2) 50 SS ee 433 Sachses eDallasy) Zura. ee + asic 80 iSEAGHAVES, eres 
honning, eens 1, 0. 5....... 20 *+Sacul, Nacogdoches, 8..... 200 .2,090 
*+ROBERT LEE, Coke, 40. .1,070 ASA lere Gra VSO siete cisco LOD + }SRALY, ‘Austin, 108. 1,937 
Robertson, Crosby, 1.........25.*Sagerton, Haskell, 7....... B00) Seaton Rell, Aion t dap tauiohs 80 
Robinson, McLennan, 2.......85 *SAGINAW, Tarrant, 1311558 Seattle, Coryell........0. 0... 75 
"tROBSTOWN, Nueces, SiMeHTAancis sme OtLene: Oe. cess 70 *Sebastian, Willacy, 22.....500 

SPIES CON LA 7,248 *Saint Hedwig, Bexar, 8....200 *Security, Montgomery, 1..... 20 
SiO sisner, GO... eeie *tSAINT JO, Montague, ead COLI Os aso aint oars 25 
*Rochelle, McCulloch, 10... .515 BIOS STE ad, POO bia, ei ae 1,139 Sedwick, Shackelford, 1...... 90 
*TROCHESTER, Haskell, *Saint Lawrence, Glasscock.... Somat aiaitey, Stale al, eS eke 20 

SE a 767 Saint Paul, San Patricio, 4. .180 *Segno, Polk, 4.............-80 
Rook Creek, McLennan, 1... .25 *Salado, Bell, pean *Segovi bus kimblers 1:5 3 aie 20 
*tROCKDALE, Milam, 60. .2,311 *Salesville, Palo Pinto, 1.....40 *“tSEGUIN, Guadalupe, 
POCKeCtiAN listens it... 150 HO ALINCHOMmOtAlly Tooele oa 100 DLO pete tegh) Veta te oh elcnapisick-v «is 9,696 
OGKIMIMGE Olli Ne... ss 2D *Salmon, Anderson, 2........25 FOIA POUV AL ae s.paererae sie pec U) 
Mocwm Hill, Woods) 1). .....-... 20 *Salt Flat, Hudspeth, 4...... 70 PCS | FOP aultiaerernves & «50 53 60 
*Rock Island, Colorado, 4...200  *Salt Gap, McCulloch, 1...... 60 Selfs, Fannin, 1.............. 20 
*Rockland, Tyler, 3.........100 ‘Saltillo, Hopkins, 9... 270 Salma. Bexaryai.. ac- ever 100 
Rockne, Bastrop, 6.......... 150 Samfordyce (see La Joya). *Selman City, Rusk, 11...... 280 
*+ROCKPORT, Aransas, *Samnorwood, *Seminar Hill, Tarrant (Sta. 

Ta OREN ses WS coo ca ys Pb Collinge sworth jy ae paar «4-1 4 100 Fort Worth). 
*tTROCKSPRINGS, *tSAN ANGELO, Si ENO ie Gaines, 

Edwards, 55. ,433 ‘iGme Greeny isc oU asia. 51,889 SO eles te Rok, sente bth. ok 3,480 
*tROCKWALL, Rockwall, *tSAN ANTONIO, Bexar, *Seven Sisters, Duval, 3...... 60 

SUPE USER BS fs vic te S os as hens Pima ec ieue ssp eo One tele Sexton City, Rusk, 4... . 200 
Moiccd: Coleman, 8. . 200 *Sanatorium, Tom Green, *t SEYMOUR, Baylor, 168. 3,778 
Rocky Branch, Morris, eel hs COM ee ey reset iets sacks fas. sys g0s 450 Shady Grove, Cherokee....... 
PROCCLO ECS) Le!) cede so ais o's 25 *tSAN AUGUSTINE, *Shafter, Presidio oF. : vcarustn: 30 
*Roganville, Jasper, 2.......100 San Augustine, 95....... 2,506 *Shallowater, Lubbock, 28...460 





at 
94 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 
Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. ‘Town and County— Pop. 
A aaa Wheeler, Sowers, pene meade rel ev are tes 30 *Sunset Heights, Harris...... “te 
ee EES eo ey Ae Syo2o *Spade, (uamiby, 14 re + acer LOU *Sutherland Springs, 
Somes Clay at ee yoink 1 be *Spanish Fort, Manone 1..40 Wilson,” Gs’. Ge05,4 eee fe LO 
Shit MVitiamn, © es eee ease oc 60 *Sparenberg, Dawson, tea tree of 9) Swamp City, Gregg, 1. i. .ystee 20 
Sharyland, Hidalgo, ‘1.-....-- 40 SDHPISHUBSGLL orcas teen wry cme nie 61 Swan, Smith, 3: 2.2) soe 150 
*Shettield,, -Pecos? Livin... : 350 SHEP Cay OU: ila es ibe tins mavens 84 “Swearingen, Cottle, 1... +20 * 
Shelby, Austin, gS be 150 SSHCAKS,) WuAVACA «2 ives cuss, cusie 50 *tSWEENY, Brazoria, a eis 390 
*Shelbyville, Shelby, 22..... 550 **+SPEARMAN, Sweeny Switch, 
*SHeLGOH: MElarrisse aes es 40 200 FISNSTOLC Me sty ccehaaes etaian o 1,850 San Patricio, 1. .osiee ee 20 
Shep, Taylor, Oe ck cee 60 Speegleville, McLennan, 4...111 *Sweet Home, Lavaca, 18...350 
*+Shepherd, San Jacinto, *Spicewood, Burnet, 4....... 125 *+SWEETWATER, 
1B) ae ee SS os tiers ores 350 *Splendora, Montgomery, re aye Nolan,. 4402), acer 13,580 
*Sheppard Field, Wichita PSPOLREFORD inney, O55. 243 *Swenson, Stonewall, 6...... 190 
(Br. of Wichita Falls). *Spring, Harris, Ai Seon 8 700 Swift, Nacogdoches, 2....... 125 
*Sheridan, Colorado, 11.....150 “Spring Branch, Comal 2.ract 2D aise sg & Fayette, 2... wees _ 
* HERMAN, Grayson, pring Creek, Sylvan, Lamar, 2.68. eee 
3 WAS: gp an ees sf ace 20,073 THYOCKMOrtON we a cee sre ae 20. *iSylvester, Fisher 14. 405 
Sherwood! TROT lesa whe 150 Spring Creek, Gillespie, 3..... 60 
*Shields, Coleman, 2......... a ale a pth ee Pht © Tainhistnoe oF ie 
Shiloh, Denton, 2............ springtield, nderson........4 *Tabor, BraZz0s,7o.1.e. sean 60 
Shiloh, Limestone, 2. : Cae Spring Hill, Navarro, 2....... 60 “eT AFT. San Patricio, 90. 2 985 
*+SHINER, Lavaca, 92. rei Bar gr 5) *Springlake, iBone ey, si one me 250 *+TAHOKA, Lynn, 140. 2,831 
*+Shiro, Grimes) 90. 22. ai! *Springtown, Parker, 34..... 850 Taiton, Wharton, 3........... 80 
Shive, Hamilton, , om WG) Spring Valley, McLennan, 2..50 *+TALCO) Titus, 40023 secre 914 
SHOREACRES, Harris satel Sprinkles “Uravis, lee ee a2 20 *TALPA, Coleman, 15......233 
Shumla, Val Verde. ip ~ Pin. Dickens, 125. -2,173  palty, Kaufman, 3.......---- 60 
*Sidney, Comanche, HG Le 21M 200 SODUrZEr, SLY LGE, «lenocm fo crepeiaed 120 *Tanglewood, Lee, 2........+ 40 
*Sierra Blanca, *Stacy, AtcCutloch exe rare tecie ne 40. *Tankersly, Tom Green, 1....20 
Hudspeth, 40 Siguale, a) so tennant Te € 850 *Stafford, Fort Bena, ve and .400 *Tarpley, Bandera, 2 ‘ia<t & eee 40 
Siloam, Bowie, 2. 7d stairtown,. Caldwell, oa¢ sere 20 «Tarzan, Martin, 6.....-..-. 140 
*+SILSBEE, Hardin, ES es ifs “STAMFORD, ODES: ; *Tascosa, Oldham..........-- 50 
*Silver); Cokewray. ster paaeei es 220 “remem Re clle! *TATUM, Rusk-Panola, 27..595 
*Silver Lake, Van Zandt, 1. 50 Stampede,. Belly] vias ew sheer 30 Tavener, Fort Bend, 1...... 20 
*+SILVERTON, Briscoe, 52. .855 Stanfield, Clay. afive tte BREET SEE 50 *+TAYLOR, Williamson, 
*Silver Valley, oe ke aU hires: stanley, Red, RVers nuesuc ere 80 BO) 2 sia eee ee 9,083 
Simmons, Live Oak, tS as Stansel, Navarro, ... 5) +. i.1:.00 waviaee te Caldwell, 2...... 40 
“Simms, Bowie; * Gir. weet coat au *tSTANTON, Martin, 75. ..1,594 Taylor Town, Lamar, 2...... 40 
«Simonton, Fort Bend, 6. ...180 *Staples, Guadalupe, 7...... 150 “TEAGUE, Freestone. 
Simpsonville, Matagorda, 2...40 TOtar sy  NUG, Ay opine casas 90 102. 2. eee ee 2,908 
‘Singleton, Gimmes, 711.952. oe - 20 SLarrville,. Some, 5% ¢eanees LD *TEHUACANA, Lime- 
**+SINTON, | *Steeles Store, Brazos, 7..... 300 stone, 90. . 0.8 ee 389 
pan Patricio; 170... 3.0 94,270 Steiner.” Bosquer 1. ae. cece 20 «Telegraph, Kimble” 1 ae 95 
*Sipe Springs, Comanche, 5. .120 *Stephen Creek, *Telephone, Fannins 1230 280 
*Sisterdale, Kendall, 2.......50 San Jacinto, 1............. 20 *Telferner, Victoria, 1........ 40 
*Sivells Bend, Cooke.........60 *+STEPHENVILLE, Telico, Ellis, 4:0. 9ee ae 80 
*Skellytown, Carson, 22. .650 Erath, 240. efigeatemeghyOOd *Tell, Childress, 5..........% 100 
*Skidmore, Bee; 19... . 625 “Sterley, Floy vier He Sere si) *+TEMPLE, Bell, 640....24,970 
*+SLATON, Lubbock, 150. .5, 040 eae City, Sterling, *+TENAHA, Shelby, 40...... fale 
Sla f Navatro, 41: 4) oe: 25 tthe . 800 Tennerville, Gregg, 5. ......100 
Sli Lubbeck -20ir. 23 40 Sterrett, “Ellis, 5 vests me ere ts | *Tennessee Colony, 
* Slidell, Wise 40a P itt seers 100 Stewards Mill, Freestone, 2. ..55 Anderson, 4..24. 05.400 150 
*Slocum, Anderson, 8.......170 Stiles, Reagan, 2. .c0+ Morekeee CO *Tennyson, Cokes 3 a.ne eee 60 
Smetana. Brazas, Mt... ee STINNETT, *Terlingua, Brewster, 2..... 150 
*tSMILEY, Gonzales, 30... .697 Hutchinson, 30. -...1,169 Terminal, Midland, 13...... 100 
*Smithfield, Tarrant, 8. . 850 stith, Jones, 1. Peace tones cate *+TERRELL, Kaufman, 
*Smithland, Marion, 3. : 150 Stockard, Henderson. er O38 Al AE SSS 
Smith Oaks, Grayson, 1...... 20 “tSTOCKDALE, TERRELL HILLS, Bexar. .2,702 
Smith’s Bluff, Jefferson, 1. ..20 Wilson, 39. . -..+.++-1,100 Terrell Wells, Bexar........ 150 
*Smithson’s Valley, Comal, 1.20 Stockholm, Hidalgo, 1 “OF > + 358 20 Terryville, De Witt, Lweteisee 20 
*tSMITHVILLE, “Stockman, Shelby, 2........40 *Tesnus, Brewster ........... 20 
astro css ay te © ea aarueee *Stoneburg, Montague, 2.....90 *tTEXARKANA, Bowie, 
*Smyer, Hockley, 6.... o> ‘Stoneham, ‘Grimes; “32.7.8 LOO (Texas), 1;3200¢0 2 ane 24,657 
Sneedville; @ottle,. 1. ssc. 2 os 20 Stone Point, Van Zandt, 1... .20 (Texas-Ark.J) eee 40,490 
*Snipe, Brazoria. Be gee} ie *Stonewall, ane aoe LO eer 200 +7 TEXAS - Cle 
*Snook, Burleson, 8. A tee Stony, Denton, 1. Bint onto la) Galveston; 310" . a0. eer 16;560 
Snow) Ee oie: cca ee een 20 Stout, Wood, 1. ate .00 *+TEXHOMA, Sherman 
*+SNYDER, Scurry, 445. .12,012 *Stowell, Chambers, a ek Aware bt (Te@XAS) 4s nm de eee eee 297 
Socorro, El Paso, iO ot 350 Stranger, Rallsy ou. Spee teetan tial (Combined population of 
Sodville, San Patricio, 2......50 *T STRATFORD, Texhoma, Texas-Okla., is 
Solms,.. Comal,’ S.'.0.. 2545024080 BOeLManoy Ol ae mL, 376 1,762, post office and banks 
*Somerset, Bexar, 5 ieee aes a5 Straton, De WHC a eta eee 25 in Oklahoma. ) 
*+SOMERVILLE, *+STRAWN, *Texico, Curry Co., IN. Mer tsee 
Burleson, 45 . » 1,420 net BO RINGO, Sores ole ©. eee Farwell, Texas). 
*Soncy, Potter (Br. Amarillo), >sureeter.: WINLOSOn. vole ae ee ee LOU) *TEXLINE,, Dallamy 2500 708teo 
SONOMA, Ellis.... neh **+STREETMAN, *Texon, Reagan, 10.........480 
* +SONORA, Sutton, “90. 2835 Freestone, 13. .418 *Thalia,, Foard, S . sceeen 180 
*tSOUR LAKE, Hardin, String Prairie, Bastrop, moe eet *The Grove, Coryell, 4......140 
AO cS se oer en ee ore 1, Gok Structure, Williamson, 3 Fon TS ERE 60 Theon, Williamson,) iy ea. ee 20 
SSOULN bend, LOUND)) Wea nabea Law SUMP Ga sSeM hE nan Wels. Peele ater He 80 *Thickett, Harding) an pam 50 
South Bosque, McLennan, 2...89 *Sublime,. Lavaca, 2...... .80 *Thomas, UpshurjiGae suena 
South Groveton, Trinity..... 619 AILSUDAN, “amb, G0. erie 1,336 *Thomaston, De, Witt,.2.) wane 
*SOUTH HOUSTON, *+Sugar Land, *Thompsons, Fort Bend, 5...100 
HATHIS,® Slo. r : eae Fort Bend, 30. 2,200 Thornberry, Clay; coun ea eee 60 
*SOUTHLAND, Garza, 8....210 *Sullivan City, Hidalgo, ie done ft **THORNDALE, 
SOUTH SIDE dest *Sulphur Bluff, Hopkins, 8. .280 Milam ;».40 .. 03 anus gies eee 851 
Eartisee.s fed eigen *+SULPHUR SPRINGS, *+ THORNTON, 
*Southmayd, Gray son, 6. PAG) HOPKINS, el) ate cume omer 8,994 Limestone), 2a. .ee oat tale Oe: 
*South Plains, Floyd, 4...... 180 *Summertield, Castros 2. os ano *Thorp Spring, Hood, 2 Zale ie 415 
+South San Antonio, *Slumnery Lamar 2ieoe vaccine mo *THRALL, Williamson, 25.. .584 
Bexar (annexed to *SUNDOWN, Hockley, 75. .1,487 Three Leagues, Martingy die 40 
San Antonio in 1944)......... Ssuniland; iver Oakw ie os. 100 **THREE RIVERS, 
SOUTH TE *Sunny Side) Walletricin. ees c20 Live Oak, ./5.%) .2eeeeane 2,014 
Bowie ... Adeser ergo KS *SUNRAY, Moore, 740% .....1)524 *Thrift, Wichita; 1). oer 20 
*Southton, Bexar, COE BT *Sunset, NMontasuey es ee wee. 260 *Thrifty, Brown) 2c). seneeee 54 








POPULATION. 95 
Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 
Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. Town and County— Pop. 

*+THROCKMORTON, Valley View, Mitchell........ 40 Webberville, Travis, 2........ 50 

‘jThrockmorton, ‘70:;...... POLY *Valley Wells, IB ewe pag cyl lteter 25 Webbville, Coleman.......... 50 
Mnaunper, rath, 2: .:.......... 80 *VAN, Van pee PU Pa estes 609 awWebster Harris," S.. 6235 <3: 120 
*Tilden, McMullen, 1 eas 380 *+VAL ALSTYN Weches, Houston............. 80 
Tilmon, axe Pa AO ae 40 Gravson tobe sees ae 1,643 *Weesatche, ae 10. anit 

SSL yee Ge A 40 SVaNnCe heal, voles oo. ee 40 Wehdem, Austin, 1........... 

TTIMPSON, * Shelby, 70...1,450  *Vancourt, Tom Green, 5....125  *tWEIMAR, Colones. 85. .1, 665 

 *TIOGA, Grayson, Pe See 528 Vandahay Red: River. ; i273." 2.25 *WEINERT, Haskell, 18....287 
Tire, a a 40 *Vanderbilt, Jackson, 8..... 200 *Weir, Williamson, (AR ee ee 140 

*Tivoli, Refu i Biever a. ota e 400 *Vanderpool, Bandera, 1..... 30 *Welch, Dawson, 7.......... 185 
Tivydale, Giespier 6s Ne. 30 Vandyke, Comanene; 1:').75 °° 30 Pyyercome, MAUSTIN, (2. 70550502. 60 

(Vols Cy 43) Pe 60 **VAN HORN, Culberson, *Weldon, Houston, 2......... 80 
PTOMAR, -r00d, "15. -... 52.6. 339 DU ets oko eee coke aban *Welfare, Kendall, 2......... 40 
Tolbert, Wilbarger, Dey sie 6. see, 30 *Van Vieck, Pe arta? Ge .180 *Wellborn, Brazos, 2......... 40 
MuOna se aiinanm, 2.......... 50 Vasco, Delta, Zak .40 Wellichville, Hidalg OM store < 25 
*+TOMBALL, Harris, 55...1,057 *Vashti, Clay, 5 Rh ga ees ew: ven :140 “tWELLINGTON, Coilings- 
*+TOM BEAN, Grayson, 11. 288 Vaughan, EAU 2 eae eee ee 50 worth, . 3,669 
Tool, Pienderson.............. 40 BViediInoor, MOWald,7 Giese... 60 *Wellman, eet ee eee 120 
Topsey, aes ce. Se ae 60 *+VEGA, Oldham, ort, ae 619 *+WELLS, Cherokee, 26..... 714 
Bernitio, Fl Paso,.15....... 250 *FVELASCO, Brazoria, 90. .2,284 Wentworth, es Zandt, a ‘=p 
PPOUrS sIVICLeDNAN, 5, s.<.-- 100 EVENS. JOnnNSOn, 20) 2...) 0.5 357 IWiGSOr eG OLMAG widstl), girth ad els 
HES ULE Wea oft 60 eVerk.~ Mok. 425 Or 100 *tWESLACO, Hidalgo, 
Townbluff, Tyler Of Are 40 *Veribest, Tom CC OTE EAU): | BREN petete ote als t « wes; aie, oo 7,487 
“TOY AH, "Reeves, 13 a 409 *+VERNON, Wilbarger, Wesley. Washinetonii . Jasin: 60 
*Toyahvale, Reeves, ye eeeheNors sé 60 10 NR rg RR <p 12,684 7TWESL; McLennan, 105e42.122 
TeeeveMiliam, 2............. 35 *Viboras, Starr 1772.20 *Westbrook, Mitchell, 8... ./220 
Joh RY CNS Oe eS 2 100 BVI Clee CONCHO i aeeetes cri's levers eis *+WEST COLUMBIA, 

Travis Peak, MRA VIS ial ts 3. i i, « 20 Vickery, Dallas. 2.00 Brazoria, 70. eee eer 

*Trawick, Nacogdoches, 4. ..100 (Commercial establishments «Westfield, Harris, 6. 31 shee 
Tredway, Borden, 2.......... 10 included with Dallas.) *+Westhoff, De Witt, 20..... 500 
*+TRENT, Taylor, 15.......295 Victoria, Limestone, 1....... 60 *WESTMINSTER, 

*+TRENTON, Fannin, 35... .599 *#VICTORIA, Victoria, Collin, 9. hie o> eatene sewia LE) 
*Trickham, Coleman, '3...... #25 (25 a, ole pl dl bara Ra ee 6,102 *Weston, Collin, 6........... 316 
*Trinidad, Henderson, Pi habs hat oy 9 | *Vidauri, Refugio, 1. Reser «Westover, Baylor, ALD) eee 90 
*+TRINITY, Trinity, 85. .:.2,039 =Vidor, orange: (ONS... 1,040 WESTOVER HILLS, 
eeponmnlaAs, 1..cs...... 6. S0e) -Viennae Lavaca, 2.0. 6.6... 30 Tarrant .. wese sees sQoO 
**+TROUP, Smith- *View, Taylor, 2.............60 | Westphalia, Falls, 1....... 27. 80 

Cherokee, 100........... 1,534  *Vigo Park, Swisher, 1....... 40  *West Point, Fayette, 6... ..140 

ASS 1842) LN 219 *Village Mills, Hardin, 6... .200 WEST UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
LISTS dit spleen 56 *Vincent, Howard, 2.........75 HIAPTIG: 773 .17,053 
ole vara’ 9) 00 t lgagl SH Ih Es 2 60 *Vineyard, Jack, 1........... 40 West Vernon, Wilbarger. ne ca 955 
SRaUseObieIenOx, 14.........240 Vinton, El Paso, 1........... 95 | WESTWORTH VILLAGE, 
Tucker, Anderson, 2......... 60 Violet, Nueces, 6... Shee PRALTAT: UE etets, Se tere, 's a ae ae 518 
*Tuleta, Bee, 3.. Reo BTS) *Voca. McCulloch, 5. Leake, SWelmore, + Bexar, 20. t.celou 
*+TULIA, Swisher, "135. MAS LOC *Von Ormy, Bexar, 6. Loo **WHARTON, Wharton, 
Tulsita, Bee, VAP stress <2 VAN Ed vs 50 EV OSSa: COINM An «oa cate ee. bU PPLE EASA AS CR RITE te 4,456 
Tundra, Van Zandt.......... 40 *Votaw, Hardin, 2.......... 100 Wheatland, Dallas, 4........ 100 
ime, spurlieson, 5...... 5... 150 *Voth, Jefferson, 12.........300 *“fWHEELER, Wheeler, 50. .904 
SeeuReey, Hall, 70.......: 998 *Wheelock, Robertson, 6.....150 
Turlington, Freestone ........ 50 W eyviMte City, Caines ss. aanscn « 40 
*Turnersville, Coryell, 6 220 ‘ White City, San Augustine... .20 
Turnersville, Travis, 3........90 | *fWACO, McLennan, ri White City, Wilbarger, 1..... 40 
Turnertown, Rusk, 18....... 350 2,235 wee eee eee eee eee 84,300  ¥*}+WHITE’ DEER, 

*Turney, Cherokee, 3........ 100 “Wadsworth, Matagorda, 3. |.80 Carson, 26. ..631 
Turtle Bayou, Chambers...... 50  *WAELDER, Gonzales, a *WHITEFACE, Cochran, 25. .573 
*tTUSCOLA, Taylor, 22..... 492 40 é:...++..1,274  *Whiteflat, Motley, 2........40 
Wumedo, JONGS, 3. ..0355.52.... 60 *Waka, Ochilfreen3.......... 60 White Halli, Bell, 2...........40 
Twin Sisters, Blanco, 2...... 100 Wake, Crosby, 2............. 60 White Hall, Coryell, 1. .. 30 
Twitchell, Ochiltree, 1........ 290: *Wakefield, Polk, 1.......... 20 Whitehouse, Smith; 11. 240 
*Twitty, Wheeler, Be see i++. «100 ee ape VILLAGE, Bowie, *Whiteland, McCulloch, 1..... 40 
SOY ON OA eee Pe 066 White Rock, Hunt. ee i 
*+TYLER, Smith, 1,425. ..38, B64 tWalburg, Williamson, 9...250 White Rock, Red River....... 40 
*Tynan, Bee, 11... ‘S-'919 += Waldeck, Fayette, 2.........60 *{ WHITESBORO, 

Type, Williamson, 2..1.11111749 | *Waldrip, McCulloch, 2.......40 Grayson, 75. Spee 
Walhalla, Fayette, a3 ae tay fiat) WHITE DE eeC A MTENT 
U *Wall, Tom Green, ae te oa 2000 Tarrant eee 10,836 
= ‘i . aller, Bite Shee estar wevLOEley.l...5 1. seeelO 
Uhland, Hays, 7............ 140 *+Wallis, Austin, 33.........690 *+WHITEWRIGHT, 

Umbarger, Randall, 8......200 *wallisville, Chambers, 2... .. 80 Cia ysonah Sie ci4 Pun tdok 1,361 
Union Bower, Dallas, 1...... 20 *WALNUT SPRINGS, *Whitharral, Hockley, 8..... 180 
Union Valley, Rockwall, 1... .20 Bosque, 30 . pikes nop OTE: Whitman, Washington, 1... ..25 
Universal City, Bexar, 7........ Walton, Van Zandt, 2........ 40  *+WHITNEY, Hill, 50....-. 1,379 
is Mead d Community, 6A Wamba, Bowie, 3...........100 . *Whitsett, Live Oak, 8. "280 

7 *Warda, Fayette, Bites LOG Whitson, (SOVYV CIF Woicalate ee oye eet 
FUNIVERSTES Aen. *Waring, Kendall, 3..... 11... 80 “Whitt, Parker, 4.. oor 0 
Dall 23. 893 BVATren Me VIEL. Vols etnies 260 Whittenburg (See Phillips). 
C woot SS eines +2 *Warrenton, Fayette, 7......180 | *Whon, Coleman, 1.. ..30 
ion ath pee a Warsaw, Kaufman, 2........60 *tWICHITA FALLS, 
ee een ox  *Washburn, Armstrong, 1... .25 Wichita 970+ d.02 6; 67,709 

EIREOT, DASUOD, bow ee eae ee a0 *Washington, Washington, *Wickett, (Ward)? 18.0652 <.06. 850 
ayant Jacinto, 2....,..75 eH: alah re Ree eae BOOP Wied, Lavacdje 2 mics ss tas 40 
Os ts ll A emt *WASKOM, Harrison, 50.:::719 *Wiergate, Newton, 3.1/1.2! 350 
*FUVALDE. U in Ide, 260. ..8,65 10 Wastella, Nolan.............30 Wiggins, McLennan, 1........28 

valde, < og Waterloo, Williamson, FBP yeah 60 Wilcox, Burleson, 2se.. .. oa. 40 

V *Water Valley, Wildervillest Falls is. tte nue &- 20 

Tom Green, 3.. eo *Wiidorado, Oldham, 8......210 

BIMeIGaSta COLIN, bins... Melek. 40 Waverly, San Jacinto, "ie ge Ea) Willamar, Willacy, 2......... 40 

*VALENTINE, Jeff Davis, mnie ee E, Pints waa Peat 7 100 

EMS piel veces. giotch oa ss ¢ Ellis SSHIN GUO wits) seis.c.< cos 2 sues 

*Valera. Coleman, 11. cap Poe Te *Wayside, Armstrong, [oad ie 40 *?+WILLIS, Ey A EOMeYY 

Valley, ‘Guadalupe, ee as eae 8 *}WEATHERFORD, i 32 «1,103 

**VALLEY MILLS, IBAPKEL AeOCOR sr des on «ere 8,053 *Willow ‘City, Gillespie, eas 60 

PSOMO USHA is oils oe hla tele merc S Weaver HODKINS 0%. > nese 100 Willow Grove, McLennan, 2...50 
*Valley Spring, PO ae eee CO Webb, Tarrant” Ov... chic usm s 6540 *Willow Springs, San 
*7Valley View, Cooke, $3" 650 SV OT | VWV.C1 oem dette sere tat, 5,0 40 AY Keb ol 8 Linch Ge NEA mot NORIED RACING SY 
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TEXAS ALMANAC,—1952-1953. 





Town and County— 
*;WILLS POINT, 


Van Zandt, 


*WILMER, Dallas, 15 
Wilmeth, Runnels, 3... 
*;Wilson, Lynn, 16 
*Wimberley, Hays, 20 
*Winchell, Brown, 2 
*Winchester, Fayette, 9 


THO 5 Sie 


e 


2 eer 


Cities, Towns and Villages of Texas.—(Continued.) 
Town and County— 


Pop. 


*tWINDOM, Fannin, 12..... 293 


*Windthorst, Archer, 7 
TEGUS HRT 
Winfree, Chambers, 1........ 
*+Wingate, Runnels, 10...... 
*+WINK, Winkler, 50... 

*Winkler, Navarro, 1...... 


*WINFIELD, 


*Winnie, Chambers, 27 
*+WINNSBORO, Wood- 


Franklin, 170 
*FWinona, Smith, 21 


. 


*Winter Haven, Dimmit, 3....80 
*+WINTERS, Runnels, 125, a 671 


Wise, Van Zande. s)he ao 
Witting, UEVEVCOM© cour cine rain O 
*Wizard, Wells; Jack) 3.20. . 70 
*Woden, Nacogdoches, rs Peres eet il) 


AP WOLE Hs Chane Hunt, 55. .1,343 


census. 


*Wolfforth, Lubbock, 10 
Womack, Bosque, 
*Woodbine, Cooke 
Hill 
Woodlake, Grayson 
*Woodlake, Trinity, 3 
* Woodland, Red River, 2 
* Woodlawn, Harrison, 2 
Woodrow, Lubbock, 4 
Woods, Panola, 


Woodbury, 


apeiw Ph apvice’ si 


**WOODSBORO, 


Refugio, 
*+Woodson, 


Throckmorton, 20 


see eee 


hae yee 


Pop. 


uleye Th & 


AW: 450 


*fWOODVILLE, Tyler, 85. eae 


*Woodward, La Salle, 1 
*+WORTHAM, 

Freestone, 40 
Tarrant 
Worthing, Lavaca, 2 
Wright City, Smith, 8 


Worth Hill, 


*Wrightsboro, Gonzales, 2....80 


iW Yeti, Collin, iGOn. 2.1). 


Y 


*Yancey, Medina, 5 


see 


Town and County— Pop. 
*Yantis, Wood, 13) 2a.esee 290 
*Yarboro,. Grimes#sses oie 
*Yard, Anderson..... Pe ee 20 
Yarrelton, Milamse2.enee er “aead 
Yellowpine, Sabine, os see ace 
**YOAKUM, Lavaca- 

De Witt, 215.2. . eee yp) 
Yoca, Gaines aa Sis cee 20 
*t YORKTOWN, : 

De Witt, 105. ves 2,596 
Youngs ort, Bell, '2ihiiac ane een 50 
*Yowell, Delta, 3. ae 0 
*+Ysleta, EL Pasojye7Oe se 1,600 

Z 
Zabcikville, Belly 2os2 eee 80 
*TZapata, Zapata, oaseenaee 850 
*Zavalla, Angelina, 25. esha 550 
*Zephyr, Brown, LOn.ee see 270 
Zorn, Guadalupe, 4.......... 100 
Zuehli, Guadalupe, 4......... 120 
Zunkerville, Karnes; sere 70 

*tFor meanings of asterisk, 
dagger, capital letters, figures, 
etc., see notes at beginning of 


table. 


Dwelling Units in Texas, by Counties and Cities 


There were 2,398,125 dwelling units in Texas as of April 1, 1950, according to the federal 


This was an increase of 593,241, or 32.3 per cent over the 1,804,884 dwelling units 


counted in the census of 1940. (A dwelling unit is a house, an apartment, or group of rooms, 
or even a single room, occupied by a family or other group of persons or a person, as an 
independent household.) 

Table below shows number of dwelling units in each county of Texas, 1950 and 1940, with 
the same data for cities of 5,000 or more population, according to the census of 1950. Figures 
for 1950 are preliminary and subject to revision. 
Dwelling Units. 


County and 
City— 


State 
Anderson d 
Palestine 

Andrews 

Angelina 
Lufkin 

Aransas 
Aransas 


Armstrong 
Atascosa 


Belton 


Heights 
San Antonio 
Blanco 


Texarkana 
Brazoria 
Freeport 
Brazos 
ISryan eases 
College Sta. 
Brewster .... 


Brooks 
Falfurrias . 
Brown 
Brownwood 
Burleson 
Burnet 
Caldwell .... 
Lockhart .. 
Calhoun ... 
Port 
Lavaca 


#1950. 5 


2,398,125 
10,337 





2,846 
118,079 





Dwelling Units. 


1940. 
1,804,884 


County and 
City— 


Callahan wae. 

Cameron .... 
Brownsville 
Harlingen 
San Benito. 


CAStro. Aa ees 
Chambers 
Cherokee : 
Jacksonville 
musk een 
Childress : 
Childress ha 


a ee, a aes 


Coleman 
Collin 
McKinney . 
Collingsworth 
COLOTAGOMa.]. 
Comal 
New 
Braunfels 
Comanche 
Concho 
Cooke 


Crane 
Crockett 
Crosby 
Culberson ... 
Dallam 


faa re ate 


Prairie 
Highland 
Park ; 
University 
Parky inn 2 
Dawson 
Lamesa ... 
Deaf Smith.. 











*1950. 4} 





1940. 





County and | Dwelling Units. 

City— |. #1950: “19405 
Deltas cui aes 3,196 Bias. 
DEntOM an see 12,648 9,627 
Denton 5,679 Sate 
De. Witt ssn f, 089 6,907 
Cuero: sasan 2,476 1,637 

Yoakum 

(part) 3 701 587 
Dickens, . se Qn 2,362 
Dimm tt, sana 2 Gert 2,201 
Donley. s..ers 2,103 2,324 
Duval, atcaeee 4,294 Drote 
Eastland 7,975 8,874 
Cisco ,904 1,542 
Ector 3.eeoe 13,214 4,677 
Odessa 9,461 3,030 
Edwards 1,037 843 
Ellis). vet eee 14,623 14,058 
Ennis. eee 2,593 Dee 
Waxahachie} 3,478 2,542 
Eile Paso. 2eke 1,076 33,808 
El Paso 35,687 26,645 
Eratho ee 6,470 6,176 
Aes 2,421| 1,505 
‘oles ae 9,046 9,741 
Tae 2 AQT 1,858 
Bavnine sae 10,836 alae 
Bonham Pana lab ,960 
Hayettein ssa 7, (49 7,870 
Fisher". tomo 3,695 Seb 
Floyd 3,488 e220 
Foard~ a4.coe 1,487 doe 
Fort Bend... 8,425 8,080 
Rosenberg . 1,774 ,02 
Franklin io 2,384 
Freestone 5,116 5,796 
Erlo ese ee 2,561 2,398 
Gainesiineuees 2,897 2,548 
Galveston 38,008 24,550 
Galveston 20,974 17,380 
Texasy Cityz 6.172 1,677 
Garzae te ae 2,067 1,818 
Gillespie 3,617 3,161 
Glasscock 361 399 
Goliad 1,926 2,368 

Gonzales 6,313 8 
Gonzales .. 1,718 1,259 
TAY: Jase 8,384 Gabo 
Pampa 5,737 3,998 
Grayson 23,159 20,032 
Denison 6,028 4,755 
Sherman 6,770 5,305 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


Dwelling Units in Texas, by Counties and Cities.—(Continued.) 


Dwelling Units. 
#1950; .o1 


DWELLING UNITS. 





County and Dwelling Units. County and 
City— *1950. | 1940. City— 
eee: 20,093| 17,637 Jefferson 
Gladewater Beaumont . 
xgpart 1,648 1,465 oe Arthur 
ilgore 3 
(part) ® 2,956] 2,122 Neches 
Longview 8,219 4,478 Jim Hogg 
Grimes ..... 4,567, 6,039 Jim. Wells 
Guadalupe 7,822 7,000 Alice ..... 
Seguin 2/903} 2,013 Johnson 
to) eee ,057 5,411 Cleburne 
Plainview 4,458 Sy JONCR sees 
eb denies ,626| 3,925 Stamford 
arnliton 3,855 3,876 Karnes 
Hansford 1,350 808 Kaufman 
Hardeman 3,606 3,427 eee 
Hardin ..... ,482 4,38 Kendall ..... 
BANS 5 257,895| 154,628 {Kenedy ..... 
Baytown 7.37 (1 Pee Battie 
Bellaire 2; 174 o2t err a3 bm Shee 
Galena Pk.| — 2,13 Bate ene 
Houston ...| 192,760] 113,326 Ae Gy saexs 
Jacinto City} 2,040 SI aia 
So rare 4; 092 aE , 026 ienere Aootieh.. 
es i 
University ES reg talge 
Place Lea SP 3,169 famar- ccs: 
Harrison 14,418 13,633 Paris fees. 
henge ios a Varah... 
eee | G04) OTD raid” 
ae Littlefield 
(part) 2 153 fei) Lee epee 
Haskell ..... 500) 4,427 oe 
Bagecstc. .. 5,431] 4/166 seco Bs 
San Marcos 2,641 1,695 (part) 3 
Hemphill cope at SS ne 
Henderson ,678 8,591 Leen cee 
Athens .. mere 2A,S08) Tinos 
Hidalgo 41,703} 24,908 amolnniai 
Edinburg .. 3,422 2,017 — + imeston 
Donna 1,823] 1,139 Mexia 
Mercedes 2,878 1,796 Lipscomb 
McAllen SS | nape RI art tec 
Mission pee eee) Tieng. 
Pharr ..... weit 1,063. Toving ..... 
Weslaco 2,086| 1,603 [Lubbock .... 
(S800) oe 4 ea ater Oye stoi, 265 Lubbock 
Hillsboro 2,95 PRATT: Slaton 
Hockley ata kane ,89 3,465 Ly nn 
Levelland 2,666 869 Meculloch | 
FLOOG Mes heis'ss2 1,944 2,017 Brady 
Hopkins 8,147 8,367 McLennan 
Sulphur Waco 
Springs 3,099 FOC bMcMullen-. 
FLOUSTON ewe. 7,378 8,457 Madison 
Crockett 1,902 1,440. “Warton 
Howard .... 8,274 5,892 Martin _...: 
Big Spring. 5,593} 3.6924) = Mason. 
Hudspeth ... de 52 1,080 Matagorda .. 
ELUINGS see ors 14,865 14,163 BavyiwCitva.e- 
Commerce . TsO? 1,469 Maverick ... 
Greenville 5,019 4,231 Eagle Pass. 
Hutchinson 10,058 5,614 Medina: on. 
Borger 6,253 3,058 Wendrduesa. 2. 
ETT Pes iar hess 603 635 Midland 
MCE Fret uielat es Bitte 296k Midland 
Jackson 3,803 | Zee Wiliam) 22s: 
Jasper ...... 5,816] 4,455 Cameron 
Jeff Davis 847| 818 WLS res ie 














09,965 
29,315 
17,830 




















1940. 
40,984 


County and 


City— 


Mitchell 
Colorado 
City 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Conroe 


Usha ee 


Motley 
Nacogdoches 
Nacog- 
doches 
Navarro 
Corsicana 
Newton 
Nolan 


ola: a =) 8: 


Robstown 
Ochiltree 
Oldham 


Palo Pinto... 
Mineral 
Wells 
Parkers, gen. 
Weather- 
ford 
Parmer 


Potter 
Amarillo 
(part) & 
Presidio 
Rains 
Randall 


Roberts 
Robertson 
Rockwall 
Runnels 
Ballinger 
Rusk 
Henderson , 


San Augustine 
San Jacinto . 
San Patricio. 
Aransas 
Pass 
(part) 1 








4,402 











23,769 


13,400 
2,460] 


336| 
2,468 | 
2,718 
2)581| 
10,691 








1,582} 


a0 


Dwelling Units. 


*1950. | 1940. 


3,704 


10,767 


fed 
(Continued on Next Page.) 








PIPE 


Line Pipe, Oil and Water Well 

Casing 

Seamless Steel Tubing 
Square Tubing 


ALL SIZES 


5435 South Lamar 






NEW 
AND 
USED 





OTL 


DALLAS 


Phone IMperial 1301 





STRUCTURAL STANDARD EXTRA HEAVY PIPE 
PIPE @ ALL SIZES ®@ FITTINGS 


VALLEY STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
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Dwelling Units in Texas, by Counties and Cities.—(Continued.) 
County and | Dwelling Units. County and | Dwelling Units. County and | Dwelling Units. 
City— *1950. | 1940. City— | *1950. | 1940. City— | "19502 940; 
ye 
aba.... 2,778 S995  Terye sy. 4,328 3,071 Washington . 6,656 7,005 
rcseda pee ing 1,002 957 Brownfield 2,143 1,113 Brenham 2,368 964 
Scurry ...... 7,594 3,313 Throckmorton 1,270 1,250 GD Di pc. sien 14,135} 11,044 
Snyder 3,9%2 150) ELI UUS eeanioaacce. 67 5,362 Laredo 12,814 ADT 
Shackelford 1,782 1,82 Mount Wharton .... 11,136 9,870 
Shelby 7.244 8.013 Pleasant . 2,161 1,399 El Campo.. 2,188 me 4 
Sherman .... "876 633 Tom Green.. 18,210 11,283 Wheeler S200 3,426 
Smith 93 264 19 280 San Angelo 16,321 9,522 Wichita aia 27. 201 20; yr ere 
Tyler ees 12687 8 497 DAViS ” Tateeekers 6, 538 B19) 260 Wichita 
Somervell eis 1'096 858 Austin 37,886] 22.062 Falls 18,473 13,408 
Starr 3’ 488 2 713 Trinity aieaad 520 3,594 Wilbarger 6,667 ,026 
Signhone eo 3736 3.951 Lyler ....... 3,507 3,090 Vernon 4,178 2,719 
Re pekane ce ’ , Upshur- oer 6,646 6,930 Willacy” ine 5,828 3,541 
a ae 2.207 2.014 Gladewater Raymond- 
Sterling "441 "406 (part) # 116 Ville. Se 2,591 1,149 
© eee Uiptom © + sice. 1,794 1,424 Williamson 12,798 12,189 
Stonewall ...| 1,215) 1,586 Uvalde ..... 4,352 3,683 Taylor 944 133 
SULLON wisi sie. | 1,192 1,109 Uvalde .... 2,024 1,718 “Wilson. aonne 4,005} 4,216 
SWASET! | ater. 2,648 1,953 Val Verde... 4,860 4,036 Winkler 3,286 2,088 
Tarrant .| 116,638 67,948 Dele Rigas 3,996 3,340 Kermit Doe 841 
Arlington . 2,486 ,239 Van Zandt... 7,786 8,326 WiSe: Se sees 5,687 5,095 
Fort Worth 89,898 54,483 Victoria 9,149 6,579 WGOOd ner cae 6,756 ,540 
Haltom City 1,796 (ft) WaACtOricameen 4,802 3,479 Yoakum L352 Blage Y 
White Set- Walker janes: 5,92 4,850 Youre” 7aeee 5,749 5,614 
tlement PAO (fF) Huntsville 2,441 1,050 Graham s00) 1,618 
Taylor Jaane 19,993 12,477 Waller .ae3.. 3,238 2,893 Zapataus see pee aal 1,085 
Abilene 14,503 7,879 Wardl. cen: dd. 2,969 Zavala: ae 3,012 2,841 
Terrell “/ fsck 987 824 Monahans 2,082 1,269 Crystal City] 1,827 1,445 


*Preliminary report, subject to revision. 
Aransas Pass, partly in Aransas and partly in San Patricio County, was 1,804 in 1950 and 1,224 in 


1940. 


1950 and 1,303 in 1940. 


County, was 1,747 in 1950 and 1,399 in 1940. 
and partly in Upshur County, was 1,764 in 1950 and 1,468 in 1940. 
partly in Gregg and partly in Rusk County, 





tNot shown separately in 1940. 


1 Total dwelling units in 
2 Total dwelling units in Dalhart, partly in Dallam and partly in Hartley County, was 1,979 in 


3’ Total dwelling units in Yoakum, partly in De Witt and partly in Lavaca 





4 'Total dwelling units in Gladewater, partly in Gregg 
> Total dwelling units in Kilgore, 
was 3,292 in 1950 and 2,140 in 1940. 


6 Total dwelling 
units in Amarillo, partly in Potter and partly in Randall County, was 24, 195 in 1950 and 14,981 in 1940. 





Population of U.S. Cities and Metropolitan Areas 


Table below ipl the 169 leading cities of the United NA ranked according to popula- 
tion within their standard metropolitan areas. 

The standard metropolitan area of a city includes, besides the population within its cor- 
porate limits, the suburban population extending outward until a certain thinness of density 
is reached, according to a formula used by the Bureau of the Census. While the population 
within the corporate limits of cities has generally been used as indicating a city’s population, 
the population of the metropolitan area comes nearer measuring a city’s importance. In the 


table below the first column shows entire metropolitan area population, 


including corporate 


area plus suburbs. The second column shows population within city limits. The third column, 
showing percentage of increase, applies only" to entire metropolitan area population. 


*Population. 


Metropolitan 
Area. 


Rank. 


‘Lotal;i69 areassa- 
New York-North- 
eastern New Jersey 
Chicago, Ill.. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Detroit, NICH ses 
Boston, Mass...... 
San Francisco-Oak- 
plang Galituoeicne: 
8|Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
S)St) Wouis, Moc... 
Washington, D.C... 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Baltimore, Md..... 
Minneapolis- -St. 
Paul; “Minnis 
Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Houston, Texas.... 
Providence, R.I.... 
Seattle, Wash...... 
Portland, (Ores. 
New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Gaeraiere 
Dallas, Texas..... 
Louisville, Ky. 
Denver; Colovaesa 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Diego, Calif... 
30|/Youngstown, Ohio . 
31|Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Troy, N.Y... 


AQMUARWN 








oa 

to| Metro- 

'|politan 
Area 


= 
UR © 
co 
Tate 
we 


Nea G8 


wo 
Dw 
Beene 
Wos 

ron) 

<j 

ep) 


O% 
NOT 

No 

UN 


2;973,019 
2,354,507 


2,214,249 
2,205,544 
1,673,467 
1,457,601 
1,453,556 
1,320,754 


1,107,366 





526,599 





512,527 


Inside 
Central |: 


eed 
uw oO 
we) 
= 
tO 
oe 
a 


11957,692 
2'064,794| 
1/838,517 

790,863 


1,141,329 





940,205 
826,751 





167,643 
298,111 


£Pct. Inc. 
or Dec., 
to11940-1950. 


i) 


NH BH 


SAITBHHSOSWORIIRWON PROM woIROWO 


ol 
HORN WNWHOWRAINHWY ONMOOU HEROIC 


RPNONNNNWA URRRHER NRUe 


Hoo 
SS 
Nw 


10.1 


43 


5} Memphis, | 
Dayton, ODIO. meee 


Metropolitan 
Area. 


Columbus, Ohio.... 
San Antonio, Texas 
Mirani a Blac sean 
Rochester, N.Y.... 
Tenn.. 


Allentown-Bethle- 
hem, 
Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth, Va. 
Akron, Ohio. es 
Springfield- -Hol-. 

yoke; NiaSS a. ante 
Tampa-St. Peters- 
burey > Mla. ae 
ALOlLed GO; a ONO. cree 


44|Wilkes-Barre, 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb....... 


|Fort Worth, Texas. 


Hartiord, Conny 

Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio 

Syracuse, NY Vicia 
noxville, Tenn. . 





Phoenix, Ariz....... 
Richmond) Waters 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla 


Nashville, Tenn.. 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Jacksonville, Klan 
Harrisburg, | Pass. 





Johnstown, Pa.. 








*Population. 








ere Te 

£8 chee 
+e wD aves oollh ee) 
OSH Zo 
aad HOO 
501,882| 374,770 
496,080 406,811 
488,689 246,983 
484,877 ai Dees. 
480,161 394’ 012 
453,181 243,108} 
pe | 172,260 
409,545 259,895 
407,981| 273,189) 
406,500 217,049 
406,175 219,785 
392,626 301,358 
391,226 ale Wp a 
362,203 247,408 
359/240 277,047 
356,080 177,073 
352,924 94,142 
340,875 220,067 
335,664 124,183 
329,266 105,442 
326,863} 229,906| 
322,520 242,450] 
320,388 173,359 
SLO 72,818 
302) Ge 203,404 
291,119 89,091 
290,551 62, Zo 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


LEeBetnoc NIW | 
NUBTBN BaD 


, 


OaumnHl1940-1950. 


-11.4 
11.4 
59.8 
20.5 


QAHOUH worm 









POPULATION OF U.S. CITIES. 
Population of U.S. Cities and Metropolitan Areas.—(Continued.) 






































*Population. J g *Population. 3 2 
= 5 a alee 
Metropolitan Le 3 At Metropolitan 3 4 5 SF. 
Area. £83 | S25 [gag # ie ho BaN ea 
ose Actes © no; x 
Sa HOOm RES ie 55 nee: 
59|San Jose, Calif.... 288,938 95,044| 65.2 135 Portland, Maine... LIC 
60/Grand Rapids, = 136) incoln meNebaen. «+ 17.6 
ME 287,020 175,647| 16.5 A OOLVIANIO SEALE ok oe 62.8 
61|Utica-Rome, EY ot 283,602 142,858] 7.8 138|Galveston, Texas... 38.3 
62|Canton, Ohio...... 282,060} 116,312| 20.1 139 {Beaumont, Texas 31.0 
63|/San_ Bernardino, 140|Springfield, Ohio.. AGL 
COLT MOG Sei aera 280,252 62,792| 74.0 141|Racine, Wis. ..... 16.0: 
64|Tacoma, 5 ee 275,802 3 DANS es'|| op as} 142| Jackson, Mich. 15.4 
65|Sacramento i 275,659 135,761] 61.8 143|Terre Haute, Ind. ee. 
66|Fresno, Galitors: i. . 274,225 90,618} 53.6 144|/Topeka, Kan...... 14.4 
67|Salt Lake City, 145 Springfield, Mo. 15.0: 
iOTEE oS Seen 274,208 181,718] 29.6 146 Sioux City, Iowa. 0.3 
68|Worcester, Mass... 273,949 201,885] 8.4 147|Cedar Rapids, Iowa 16.3 
Hoelint, eMieh. os... 270,034 162,800] 18.5 148)Durham, N.C...... 25.4 
70|Wilmington, Del... 267,220| 109,907) 20.5 149|Lubbock, Texas. 94.3 
71|New Haven, oon 262,196} 163,344; 8.9  150|Decatur, Ill. ..... 18.4 
72\Bridgeport, Conn.. 258,361} 159,352} 21.5 151/Waterloo, Iowa.... 24.6 
73|Scranton, Pa. ..... 256,208] 124,747|-14.9 152|Lexington, Ky..... 24.9 
74|Reading, Pa. ..... 254,942 109,062 5.4 153|Wichita Falls, 
75|Duluth, Minn.- exasi Wr, 2 oe 33.2 
Superior, Wis..... 251,658| 139,157; -0.9 154]Green Bay, Wis... 17.8 
MO Peoria, eT s ... «2's 249,918 111,523] 18.0 155!Gadsden, Ala...... ZS 
pitiisa, Okla;):..... 248,658} 180,586) 28.6  156/St. Joseph, Mo.... ~0.5 
78|Huntington, W.Va.- OP MUNnCIC. ind... . «. . 2 
Ashland, Ky...... 245,631 117,388 8.8 158|Pueblo;” Colo... 2... 30.1 
79|Chattanooga, Tenn. 245,499) 130,333} 16.1  159|Manchester, N.H... towel 
80|Lancaster, Pa..... 234,137 63,601; 10.2 160|Bay City, Mich.... 17.6 
81|Davenport, Iowa- LGU Pina Oni0 ae wae es 19.6 
Rock Island- 162|Amarillo, Texas. 40.9 
Moline; Ill...w:.... 233,012 15920) 14.6 163|/Ogden, Utah ....... 46.4. 
82|Trenton, N.J....... 229,412 1 OO) Los: 164|+Port Arthur, 
83|Mobile, Ala........ 228,835 127,151) - 6122 ‘Lexaseee ew. 81,763 
84|Des Moines, Iowa..| 224,920; 176,954) 14.9  165/Kenosha, Wis... .. 79,157 49.1 
85/Wichita, Kan...... 220,213} 166,306] 53.7 166|Sioux Falls, S.D.. 70,371 PALS 
86|Spokane, Wash.... 220,149 160,484! 33.7 167|Pittsfield, Mass. .. 65,830 18.2 
PIO PA oo siaeltiebewer ave 218,407 130,125) 2027 168|San Angelo, Texas 58,602 22.0 
on pean mend. ind..... ae adel Eee 169|Laredo, Texas.... 55,904 51,694| 7.9 
ork, arte se as 9 © ’ ’ . ee 
Siicinelion,ealitivs.) 200/355] Tii7i4| aaa {Preliminary census, figure, subject, to, revision: 
= Chariott: TEAS. si: P ede 133’ oe ae Arthur separately with their metropolitan areas, 
93/St amford-Norwalk, ; x : and also as a single metropolitan area, combining 
194.401! 163.588] 21.3 their two individual metropolitan areas and some 
94 Little * Rock-North - ; ‘ r other intervening territory. The Beaumont-Port 
Little Rock, Ark. 192.879 143.529] 23.6 Arthur metropolitan area is shown as having 193,-. 
95 Greensboro-High , : : 979 population, with 151,092 in the corporate 
Point, N.C 190.152 113.633) 23.5 limits of the two cities, and 42,887 outside the 
96|Binghampton, N.Y.| 184,664 81'132| 11.4 corporate limits. This calculation of the combined 
97|\Fort Wayne, Ind... 1827903 132'840| 17.9 metropolitan area outside city limits includes most 
apes ‘ , 16.3 but not quite all of the population of Jefferson 
98|Shreveport, La....|  174,679| 125,506) 16.3 ar fot de iS 195,088. 
oe ox rae yn ca te 165 O88 Peet 34.4 tPercentage applies to population shifts in entire 
J1/Madison, “Wis..:<:) 398,630) 9.504] 39.4 etropontan areas ——_____ 
1 reenville, S.C..... ( . 
403/Corpus Christi, TEXAS METROPOLITAN POPULATION 
eX AS | atest se ek 164,629 108,053} 77.7 In the sixteen Texas metropolitan areas, 
104)Augusta, Ga....... 162,104 Tae507 1. 2520 included in the list above, there was a total 
105|Austin, Texas.....| 160,381) 131,964/ 44.4 population of 3,607,286, according to the cen- 
106 Charleston, el lit 159,838 68,243 32.0 sus of 1950. This was 46.8 per cent of the 
eee Bra, pe CES IR oe 21-1 total Texas population of 7,711,194. 
aton Rouge, La.. ; : i 
109 Waterbury, Conn. .| 154,455] 104,242) 11.3 The most remarkable aspect of Texas popu- 
110|Saginaw, Mich..... 152,838 92,352| 17.1 lation growth during the last few decades 
11) Rockford, Ill. ...... 151,858 92,503] 25.3 has been the increase of urban population, 
112/Savannah, Ga. .... 150,946} 119/689} 28.0 especially in the upper brackets. Texas re- 
113|Hamilton-Middle- corded its first 100,000-population city in the 
ton, Ohio......... 146,792 91,351! 22.1 census of 1920. At that time a little less than 
- Lorain-Elyria, Ohio} 146,501 81,016} 30.4 4g third of the state’ S population Vee 
: 5 as urban, i.e., living in places o or 
Bristol, Conn... .. paaitie ee es ae more; and only about one fourth of the popu- 
us lols 82 Ben 120,014 , lation was living in places of 10,000 or more. 
RHC. -oae Se aaMe 145,076 86,816] 14.7 The urban population increased rather 
118|Columbia, S.C.....| 141,880 85,949; 35.3 slowly, relative to the whole population, dur- 
119|Jackson, Miss. ....| 141,480 97,674; 31.9 ing the depression decade of 1930-1940. It was 
120/Altoona, Pa....... 138,934 76,844) -1.0 41 per cent of the whole population in 1930 
ono ete) tet 1 Oes| 72-2 and 45.4 in 1940. During this decade the big- 
a eee ae ee aya cee oe city population increased less rapidly than 
oe “rapes NE gc A igs rie 65,123 24.1 uae the 1920-1930 decade or the 1940-1950 
CONS Me vrs sas! : ; ; 
126|Atlantic City, N.J. 132,879 61,642| 7.1 The shift during the 1940-1950 decade was 
127|Lowell, Mass...... ASQ G9 96,523; 1.4 the most remarkable population development 
128/Roanoke, Va.. : 132,779 91,089) 18.4 in the history of Texas, raising the urban 
129|Springfield, Ill. ...| 130,649 80,832/ 10.8 population to *62.7 per cent of the whole, and 
130|/Brockton, Mass....| 129,297 62,856] 8.4 placing more than half of the state in cities 
ee ye Cor: "eca 128,580, 84 300| 28:2 of 10,000 or more, with 46.8 per cent in the 
133 Lavwence Mass ..| 128'528|  80'49"| -o.3 | Metropolitan areas, as stated _above. 
134|Asheville, N.C..... 1 PP sis Ve 52,208| 12.7 *See footnote on p. 62. 
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Texas Pronunciation Guide 


The pronouncing list of Texas place names that follows is from “A Study of the Pronunciation 
of Texas Towns” by George Mitchel Stokes of Baylor University, Waco, Texas. The thesis was sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the university in part fulfillment of requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts. Mr. Stokes worked under the direction of the Speech and Radio Department of Baylor Uni- 
versity. 

There are 2,343 names in the following list. This includes all places except the smallest cross- 
roads communities. Mr. Stokes followed local pronunciation in compilation of the list. Information 
was by persenal interview of residents of these places, or in.some instances with people thoroughly 
familiar with places through frequent visits. 

In the following list pronunciation is by the method of respelling and limited diacritical marking. 
In Mr. Stokes’ thesis, this method is used and parallel with it is a column with the more scientific and 
exact pronunciation by use of phonetics. Only the respelling method is used below. 

The method used below is largely self-explanatory. The diacritical marks follow those that will 
be found in any Webster Dictionary. Note that “uh” is used for syllables where the vowel sound is 
plain, while the apostrophe (’) is used where the vowel is barely sounded. Note below pronunciations 
of Almeda and Alleyton. 

Anyone wishing further information should write Mr. John W. Bachman, Radio Department, 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


A 

Abbott.—A buht 
Abernathy.- —A ber na thi 
Abilene. —AB uh leen 
Abram.—A bruhm 
Acala.—uh KA luh 
Ackerly.—AK er hi 
Acme.—AK mi 
Acton.—AK t’n 
Acuff.—A kuhf i. 
Adamsville —A d’mz vil 
Addicks—A diks _ 
Addielou. A di LOO 
Addison. —A dis’ n 
Adkins.—AT kinz 
Adrian. —A dri uhn 
Afton.—AF t’n 
Agua Dulce.— ‘. 

ah wuh DOOL si 
Agua Nueva.— 

ah wuh nyoo A vuh 
Aiken. —A, kin 
Alamo.—AL uh mo 
Alamo Heights.— 

al uh mo HITS 
Alanreed.—AL uhn reed 
Alba.—AL buh 
Albany. —AWL buh ni 
Albert. —AL bert 
Aledo.—uh LEE do 
Alexander.—el ig ZAN der 
Alfred.—AL fred 
Algoa.—al GO uh 
Alice.—A lis 
Alief.—A leef 
Allamore.—AL uh mor 
Allen.—A lin ee 
Allenfarm.—alin FAHRM 
Alleyton.—A li t’n 
Allison.—AL uh s’n 
Allred.—AWL red 
Alma. —AHL muh 
Almeda. —al MEE duh 
Alpine. Al pin 
Altair.—awl TAR 
Alta Loma.—al tuh LO muh 
Alto.—AL to 
Altoga.—al TO guh 
Alvarado.—al vuh,RA do 


Alvin.—AL vin 
Alvord.—AL vord 
Amarillo.—am uh RIL 6 
Anderson.—AN der s’n 
Amherst.—AM herst 
Ammannsville.—AM ’nz vil 
Anahuac.—AN uh wak 
Anchor.—ANG ker 
Andice.—AN dis 
Andrews.—AN drooz 
Angelina.—an juh LEE nuh 
Angleton.—ANG g’'1 t’n 
Anna.—AN uh 
Annarose.—an uh RO suh 
Annona.—a NO nuh 
Anson.—AN s’n 

Antelope —ANT uh 6p 
Anton.—ANT n 
Appleby.—A p’l bi 

Apple Springs.— 

3 p’l SPRINGZ 
Aquilla.—uh KWIL uh 
Aransas.—uh RAN zuhs 
Aransas Pass.— 

uh ran zuhs PAS 
Arbala.—ahr BA luh 
Arcadia.—ahr KA di uh 
Archer.—AHR cher 


Archer City.—ahr cher SITi 


Arcola.—ahr KO luh 
Argo.—AHR go 
Argyle.—ahr GIL | 
Arlington.—AHR ling t’n 


Arneckeville.—AHR ni ki vil 


Arnett.—AHR nit 
Arp.—ahrp 
Artesia Wells.— 

ahr tee zh’ WELZ 


Arthur City.—ahr ther siTi 


Asherton. —XsH er t’n 
Ashwood.—ASH wood 
Aspermont.—AS per mahnt 
Atascosa.—at uhs KO suh 
Athens.—A thenz 
Atlanta.—at LAN tuh 
Atlas—AT]’s) | 
Attoyac.—AT uh yak 
Atwell.—AT wel 
Aubrey.—AW bri 


Augusta.—aw GUHS tuh 
Austin.—AWS t’n 


- Y= = Ye 
Austonlio.—aws TO nio «= 


Austwéll.—AWS wél 
Avalon.—AV uh n 
Avery.—A vuh ri 
Avinger. —A vi vin jer 
Avoca.—uh VO kuh 
Axtell —AKS t’] 
Azle.—A z’1 

B uv 
Badger.—BA jer 
Bagwell.—BAG w’l 
Bailey.—BA li 
Baileyboro.. —BAI ber ruh 
Baileyville.—BA fi vil 
Baird.—bard _ 
Bakersfield.—BA ny, feeld 
Bald Ridge.—baw] RIJ 
Ballinger.—BAL in jer 
Balmorhea.—bal muh RA 
Bandera.—ban DER uh 
Bangs. —bangz Fee 
Banquete. —ban KE ti 
Barclay _BAHRK ii 
Bardwell.—_BAHRD w’l 
Barker.—BAHR ker 
Barksdale—BAHRKS dal 
Barnes.—bahrnz 
Barnhart.—BAHRN hahrt 
Barnum.—BAHR n’m 
Barreda.—buh RA duh 
Barry.—BA ri 
Barstow.—BAHRS to 
Bartlett —BAHRT it 
Bassett. BA si sit 
Bastrop. BAS trahp 
Batesville—BATS v’l 
Batson.—BAT s’n 
Baxter.—BAKS ter 
Bay City.—ba SITY 
Baylor.—BA ler 
Bayside.—BA sid 
Baytown.—BA town 
Beasley.—BEEZ li 
Beattie —BEE ti 
Beaukiss,—bo KIS 
Beaumont.—BO mahnt 
Bebe.—bab 


Beckville—BEK v'l 
Becton.—BEK t’n 
Bedias.—BEE dis 

Bee.—bee 
Beehouse.—BEE hows 
Beeville. —BEE vil L 
Belcherville.—BEL cher vil 
Bell.—bel 
Bellaire—bél AR 
Bellevue.—BEL vyoo 
Bellmead.—bel MEED 
Bells.—bélz | | 
Bellville —BEL vil 
Belmont.—BEL mahnt 
Belton.—BEL t’n 
Benarnold.—ben AHR n’ld 
Benavides. —ben uh VEE d’s 
Ben Bolt. —ben BOLT 
Benbrook. —BIN brook 
Benchley.—BENCH i 
Bend.—bend 
Ben Franklin.— 

ben FRANGK iin 

Ben Hur.—bén HER 
Benjamin. —BEN juh m’n 
Bennett—BENit | 
Bentonville. —BENT nvil 


Ben Wheeler.—bin HWEE ler 


Berclair.—ber KLAR 
Bergs Mill.—bergz MIL 
Bering.—BER ing 
Bertram.—BERT r’m 
Bessmay.—bes MA 
Best. —bést, 

Bettie. —BETI i 
Bexar.—bar 
Beyersville. —BIRZ vil 
Biardstown. —BARDZ t’n 
Bigfoot.—BIG foot 

Big Hill.—big HYL 

Big Lake. —hig LAK 
Big Sandy.—bi SAN di 
Big Spring.—big SPRING 
Bigwells.—big WELZ 
Birdville.—BERD Vil 
Birome.—bi ROM 
Birthright.—BERTH rit 
Bishop.—BI sh’p 
Bivins.—BI vinz. ° 
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Black—blak | 
Blackfoot.—BLAK foot 
- Blackwell—BLAK w’l 
Blair—blar 
Blanchard.—BLAN cherd 
Blanco. —BLANG ko 
Bland, —biand, 
Blanket. _—BLANG kit 
Bleakwood.—BLEEK wood 
Bledsoe. —BLED $0 
Blessing. —BLE E sing 
Blewett.—BLOO it 
Blooming Grove.— 

bl66 ming GROV 
Bloomington.— 

BLOOM ing t’n 
Blossom.—BLAH s’m 
Blox.—blahks 
Blue Grove.—bloo GROV 
Blue Ridge.—bl0o RIJ 
Bluff Dale—BLUHF dal 
Bluffton.—BLUHF t’n 
Blum.—bluhm 
Boerne.—BER ni 
Bogata.—buh GO duh 
Boling.—BOL ing 
Bolivar.—BAH Iv ver 
Bomarton.—BO mer t’n 
Bonham.—BAH n’m 
Bonita.—bo NEE tuh 
Bonney.—_BAH ni 
Bono.—BO no 
Bonus.—BO n’s 
Bonwier. —bahn WEER 
Booker. —BOO ke ker 
Boonsville.—BOONZ vil 
Booth.—booth 
Borden.—BAWRD n 
Borger.—BOR ger 
Bosque.—BAHS ki 
Boston.—BAWS t’n 
Bovina.—bo VEE nuh 
Bowie.—BOO Y 
Box Elder.—bahks EL der 
Boyce.—bawis 
Boyd.—boid 
Brachfield. —BRACH feeld 
Bracken.—BRA kin, rude 
Brackettville—BRA kit vil 
Bradford. —BRAD ferd 
Bradshaw. —BRAD shaw 
Brady.—BRA di 
Brandon. —BRAN d’n 
Brashear.—bruh SHIR 
Brazoria.—bruh ZO rh uh 
Brazos.—BRAZ uhs 
Breckenridge.— 

BREK uhn rij 
Bremond.—bree MAHND 
Brenham.—BRE n’m 
Brewster.—BROO ster 
Brice.—bris e 
Bridgeport—BRIJ port 
Bridgetown. —BRIJ town 
Briggs. —brigz 
Briscoe. —BRIS ko 
Britton. —BRIT n. 
Broaddus.—BRAW d’s 


Brock.—brahk 
Bronson.—BRAHN s’n 
Bronte.—brahnt 
Brookhaven. —brook HA v’'n 
Brookeland. —BROOK I’nd 
Brookesmith. — 

BROOK smith 
Brooks.—brdoks 
Brookshire.—BROOK sher 
Brookston.—BROOKS t’n 
Brown.—brown e 
Browndel.—brown DEL 
Brownfield.—BROWN feeld 
Brownsboro.— 

BROWNZ buh ruh 
Brownsville-—BROWNZ vil 
Brownwood.—_BROWN wood 
Bruceville.—BROOS v’] 
Brundage. —BRUHN dij 
Bruni.—BROO ni 
Brushy Creek.— 

bruh shi KREEK 
Bryan. —BRI uhn 
Bryans Mill. —bri’nz MIL 
Bryarly. —BRTer li 
Bryson. —BRIs’n 
Buchanan Dam.— 

buhk han uhn DAM 
Buckholts.—BUHK holts 
Buckhorn.—BUHK hawrn 
Buda.—BYOO duh 
Buena Vista.— 

bwa nuh VEES tuh 
Buffalo.—BUHF uh Io 
Buffalo Gap.— 

buhf uh 16 GAP 
Buffalo Springs.— 

buhf uh 16 SPRINGZ 
Bula.—BYOO luh 
Bullard.—BOOL erd 
Bulverde.—bd01 VER di 
Buna.—BYOO nuh 
Burkburnett.—berk ber NET 
Burkett—BER kit | 
Burkeville—BERK vil 
Burleson.—BER luh s’n 
Burlington.—BER ling t’n 
Burnet.—BER net 
Burns.—bernz 
Burton.—BERT n 
Bushland.—BOOSH I’nd 
Bustamante.— ” 

buhs tuh MAHN ti 
Butler,—BUHT ler 
Byers.—BI erz 
Bynum.—BI n’m 
Byrds.—berdz 

Cc v 
Cactus.—KAK t’s 
Caddo Mills.—k& 46 MYLZ 
Cain City.—kan siri 
Calallen.—k4l XLin 
Calaveras.—kal uh VER ’s 
Caldwell.—KAHL wel 
Calhoun.—kal HOON 
Call.—kaw] 
Calliham. —KAL uh ham 
Callisburg. —KX lis berg 


Call Junction.— 


kawl JUHNGK sh’n 
Calvert.—KAL vert 
Calvin.—KAL vin 


Camden.—KAM din 
Cameron.—KAM uh r’n 
Camilla.—kuh MEEL yuh 
Camp. —kamp | 
Campbell. —KAM uhl 
Campbellton.—KAM uhl t’n 
Camp Wood.—kimp WOOD 
Canadian.—kuh NA di uhn 
Candelaria.— 

kan duh LE ri uh 
Canton.—KANT n 
Canyon.—KAN y’n 
Caplen. —KAP iin 
Caps.—k&ps 
Caradan.—KAR uh dan 
Carbon.—KAHR b’n 
Carey.—KA ri 
Carlisle-—KAHR lil 
Carlos.—KAHR |’s 
Carlsbad.—KAHR uhlz bad 
Carlton.—KAHR uhl t’n 
Carmine.—kahr MEEN 
Carmona.—kahr MO nuh 
Caro.—KAH ro 
Carpenter.—KAHR pin ter 
Carrizo Springs.— 

kuh ree zuh SPRINGZ 
Carrollton.—KAR ’1t’n. 
Carthage.—_KAHR thyj 
Carson.—KAHR s’n 


Cash.—kash 
Cason.—KA s’n 
Cass. —kas | 


Cassin. —KASi in 
Castell.—kas TEL 
Castro.—KAS tro 
Castroville.—KAS tro vil 
Catarina.—kat uh REE nuh 
Cat Spring.—kat SPRING 
Caviness.—KA vi nes 
Cayuga.—ka YOO guh 
Cedar Bayou.—see der BI6 
Cedar Creek.— 

see der KREEK 
Cedar Hill.—see der HIL 
Cedar Lake.—see der LAK 
Cedar Lane.—see der LAN 
Cedar Mills.—see der MILZ 
Cedar Park.— 

see der PAHRK 
Cedar Valley.—see der VA i 
Cee Vee.—see VEE 
Celeste.—suh LEST 
Celina.—suh LI nuh 
Cement.—SEE mént 
Center.—SENT er re 
Center City.—sen ter SIT i 
Center Point.— 

sen ter POINT 
Centerville.—sén ter vil 
Centralia—sen TRAL yuh 
Chalk.—chawlk 
Chalk Mountain.— 

chawlk MOWNT n 


Chamberlain.—CHAM ber 1’n 
Chambers.—CHAM berz 
Chandler.—CHAND ler 
Channelview.— 

chan uhl VYOO 
Channing.—CHAN Yng 
Chapel Hill.—ch p’1 HIL 
Chapman Ranch. — 

chap m’n RANCH 
Charco.—CHAHR ko 
Charleston.— 

CHAHR uhls t’n - 
Charlie.—CHAHR li 
Charlotte—_SHAHR I’t 
Chatfield.—CHAT feeld 
Cheapside.—CHEEP sid 
Cheek.—cheek 
Chenango.——sh’ NAN go 
Cherokee. —CHER uh kee 
Chester. —CHES ter 
Chico.—CHEE ko 
Chicota.—chi ¥ KO tuh 
Childress. —CHIL, dres 
Chillicothe. —chil i YKAH thi 
Chilton.—CHIL t’n 
China.—CHI nuh 
China Springs.- — 

chi nuh SPRINGZ 
Chireno.—sh’ REE no 
Chisholm.—CHIZ uhm 
Chita.—CHEE tuh 
Chocolate Bayou.— 

chah kuh lit BIS 
Choice.—chois 7 
Chriesman.—KRIS m’n 
Christine—kris TEEN 
Christoval.—kris TO vl 
Cibolo.— SEE bo 10 
Circle Back.—SER k’] bak 
Circleville —SER k’l vil 
Cisco.—SIS ko 
Cistern.—SIS tern 
Citrusgrove. —si tr uhs GROV 
Clairemont. —KLAR mahnt 
Clairette. —kiari iET 
Clara.—_KLAR uh 
Clarendon.—KLAR in d’n 
Clareville—KLAR vil 
Clarksville—KLAHRKS vil 
Clarkwood._KLAHRK wood 
Claude.—klawd 
Clauene.—klaw EEN 
Clawson.—KLAW s’n 
Clay.—kla 
Clayton. —KLAT} n 
Clear Lake. —KLIR lak 
Clear Spr ing.—klir SPRING 
Cleburne.—KLEE bern 
Clemville-—KLEM vil 
Cleveland.—KLEEV I’nd 
Clifton.—KLIF t’n 
Cline.—klin 
Clint.—klint + 
Clinton.—KLINT n 
Clodine.—klaw DEEN 
Clute.—k]60t 
Clyde.—klid 
Coahoma.—kuh HO muh 
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Cobb.—kahb 


Crandall.—KRAN dl 


Cockrell Hill.—kahk ruhl HIL|Crane.—kran 


Coesfield.—KOZ feeld 
Coke.—kok 3 
Coldspring.—_KOLD spring 
Coleman.—KOL m’ n 

_ Colfax.—KAHL faks 

Collegeport.—kah ij PORT 
College § Station. — 

kah Vj STA sh’ n 
Collin.—KAH In 
Collingsworth,— 

KAH Nnz werth cape" 
Collinsville—KAH linz vil 
Colmesneil.—KOL m’s neel 
Colorado.—kahl uh RAH do 
Colorado City.— cae 1S 

kah luh ra duh SITi i 
Columbus.—kuh LUHM b’s 
Comal.—KO mal | 
Comanche.—kuh MAN chi 
Comstock,—KAHM stahk 
Combes.—komz 
Comfort.—KUHM fert 
Commerce.—KAH mers 
Como.—KO m6 
Concan.—KAHN kan 
Concepcion.—kuhn sep si ON 
Concho.—KAHN cho 
Concord.—KAHN kawrd 
Concrete.—kahn KREET 
Cone.—kon 
Conlen.—KAHN lin 
Conroe.—KAHN ro 
Converse.—KAHN vers 
Conway.—KAHN wa 
Cooke.—k60k 2% 

Cookville. —KOOK vil 
Coolidge. —KkO0O lij 
Cooper.—KOO per 
Copeville. —KOP | v'l 
Coppell.—kuh PEL 
Copperas Cove.— 

kahp ruhs KOV bn 
Corbett.—KAWR bit 
Cordele.—kawr DEL 
Corinth. KAH rinth 
Corley —KAWR li 
Corpus Christi — 

kawr p’s KRIS tt 
Corrigan.—KAWR uh g’n 
Corsicana.—kawr si KXN uh 
Coryell.—ko ri EL 
Cost.—kawst 
Cottle—KAH t’] 

Cotton Center.— 

kaht n SENT er 
Cottondale.—KAHT n dal 
Cotton Gin.—KAHT n jin 
Cottonwood.—KAHT n wood 
Cotulla.—kuh TOO luh 
Coughran. —KO r’n 
Coupland.—KOP I’n 
Courtney. —KORT ni ni 
Covington. —KUHV Yng vn 
Coy City.—koi siry 
Craft.—kraft 3 
Crafton.—KRAF t’n 


Cranfills Gap.—kran f’lz GAP 


Crawford.—KRAW ferd 
Creedmore.—KREED mor 
Cresson.—KRE s’n 
Crisp.—krisp 
Crockett.—KRAH kit 
Crosby.—KRAWZ bi 
Crosbyton.—KRAWZ bit’n 
Cross.—kraws 
Cross Cut.—KRAWS kuht 
Cross Plains.—kraws PLANZ 
Cross Roads.—KRAWS rodz 
Crow.—kro 
Crowell.—KRO uhl 
Crowley.—KROW li wi 
Crystal City.—kris t’] SIT i 
Crystal Falls.— 

kris tl FAWLZ 
Cuero.—KWER 0 
Culberson.—KUHL ber s’n 
Culeoka.—kuh lY O kuh 
Cumby.—KUHM bi, 
Cundiff. —KUEHN\ dif 
Cuney.—KYOO ni 
Cunningham.— 

KUHN ing ham 
Currie—KER rv 
Cushing. —KOO shing 
Cut.—kuht 
Cuthand.—KUHT hand 
Cyclone. SI klon 
Cypress. het i pres 

D 

Dabney.—DAB ni 
Dacosta.—duh KAHS tuh 
Dacus.—DA k’s 
Daingerfield. —DAN jer feeld 
Daisetta.—da ZET uh 
Dalby Springs, — 

dal bi SPRINGZ 
Dale.—dal 
Dalhart.—DAL hahrt 
Dallam.—DAL uhm 
Dallas.—DA luhs 
Dalworth Park.— 

dal werth PAHRK 
Damon.—DA m’n 
Danbury.—DAN berY 
Danciger.—DAN st ger 
Danevang.—DAN uh vang 
Daniel.—DXN y’l 
Darrouzett.—dar uh ZET 
Darwin.—DAHR win 
Datura.—duh TOOR uh 
Davilla.—duh VIL uh 
Davey.—DA vi 
Dawn,—dawn 
Dawson.—DAW s’n 
Dayton. —DAT} n 
Deadwood. —DED wood 
Deaf Smith. —def SMITH 
Deal.—deel 
Deanville. —DEEN, vil 
De Berry.—duh BE ri 
Decatur.—dee KAT er 
Deer Park.—dir PAHRK 


De Kalb.—di KAB 
De Leon.—da lee AHN 
Delia. —DEEL yuh 
Del Rio.—dél REE 0 
Delta. —DEL tuh 
Delvalle.—del VA li 
Delwin. DED win 
Denhawken.—DIN haw kin 
Denison.—DEN uh s’n 
Denning.—DEN ng 
Dennis.—DE nis 
Denton.—DENT n SE, 
Denver City. —dén ver SITi 
Denworth. —DEN werth 
Deport. meat PORT 
Derby.—DER bi 
Desdemona. —dez di MO nuh 
De Soto.—di SO tuh 
Detroit.—dee TROIT 
Devers.—DE vers 
Devine.—duh VIN 
Dew.—dyoo 
Deweyville. —by00y Yvil 
De Witt.—di WIT 
Dewville—DYOO vil 
Dexter.—DEKS ter i 
D’Hanis.—duh HA nis 
Dialville.—DI uhl vil 
Diboll—DT baw] 
Dickens.—DIK inz 
Dickinson.—DIK in s’n 
Dike. —dik, 
Dilley. SDs i 
Dilworth, =D; werth 
Dimebox. —dim 1 BAHKS 
Dimmit. —DIMi itl 
Dinero. —di NE? ro 
Direct.—duh REKT 
Dixon.—DIK s’n 
Dobbin.—DAH bin 
Dobrowolski.— 

dah bruh WAHL ski | 
Dodd City.—dahd SITi 
Dodge.—DAH j 
Dodson.—DAHD sn 
Donie.—DO ni 
Donley.—DAHN li 
Donna.—dah nuh 
Doole.—DOO li 
Dorchester.— 

dawr CHES ter 
Doss.—daws 
Dotson.—DAHT s’n 


Double Bayou.—duh b’] BI 6 


Doucette.—DOO sét 
Dougherty.—DAHR ti 
Douglass.—DUHG |’s 
Douglasville—DUHG lis vil 
Downing.—DOWN ng i 
Downsville.—DOWNZ vil 
Dozier.—DO zher 
Draw.—draw » 
Driftwood.—DRIFT wood 
Dripping Springs.— 

drip ing SPRINGZ 
Driscoll.—DRIS k’] 
Dryden.—DRID n 
Dublin.—DUHB lin 


Duffau.—_DUHF 6 
Dumas.—DOO m’s 
Dumont.—DYOO mahnt 
Dundee.—DUHN di 
Dunlap.—DUHN lap 
Dunlay.—DUHN Ii 
Durango.—duh RANG go 
Dunn.—duhn 
Duster.—DUHS ter 
Duval.—DOO vawl 
E 

Eagle.—EE g’l 
Eagleflat.—ee g’1 FLAT 
Eagle Lake.—ee g’] LAK 
Eagle Pass.—ee g’] PAS 
Earth.—erth 
East Bernard.— 

eest ber NAHRD 
Easterly.—EES ter y¥ 
Eastland.—EEST I’nd 
Easton.—EES t’n 
Ebony.—E buh ni 
Ector.—EK ter 
Edcouch.—_#d KOWCH 
Eddy.—E di 
Eden.—EED n 
Edgar, —ED ger 
Edge.—j 
Edgewood. Ed wood 
Edinburg. —ED n berg 
‘Edmonson.—ED m’n s’n 
Edna.—ED nuh 
Edom.—EE d’m 
Edroy.—ED roi 
Edwards.—ED werdz. 
Egan.—EE p’n 
Egypt.—EE juhpt 
Elam.—EE I'm 
Elbert.—EL bert 
El Campo.—el KAM po 
Elderville.—EL der vil 
Eldorado.—el duh RA duh 
Electra.—i LEK truh 
Elgin.—EL gin 
Eliasville.—ge LI uhs vil 
El Indio.—é1 IN di 
Elkhart.—ELK hahrt 
Ellinger.—EL in jer 
Elliott —ELY't 
Ellis —EL uhs 
Elmendorf. —ELM’ n dawrf 
Elm Mott. —el MAHT 
Elmo. —EL mo 
Elmtown.—ELM tn 
Eloise.—EL 0 eez 
El Paso.—l PASO 
Elsa.—EL suh 
Elton.—EL t’n 
Elysian Fields.— 

uh lee zh’n FEELDZ. 
Emhouse. —iu hows 
Emilee—EM uh lee 
Emory.—EM uh ri 
Encinal.—én suh NAHL. 
Encino.—én SEE no 
Energy.—EN er ji 
Engle.—EN g'l 
English. —ING glish 


> 


a 


Erna.—ER nuh 
Eskota.—és KO tuh 
Esperanza.—és per RAN zuh 
Estelline —ES tuh leen 
Etoile—i TOIL 
Etter.—ET er 
Eula.—YOO luh 
Euless.— YO lis 
Eureka.—yo0 REE kuh 
Eustace.—YOOS t’s 
Evadale.—EE vuh dal 
Evant.—EE vant 
Evergreen.—E ver green 
Everman.—E ver m’n 


F 

Fabens.—FA b’nz 
Fairbanks.—FAR bangks 
Fairdale—FAR dal 
Fairf ield —FAR feeld 
Fairland.—FAR Ind 
Fairlie.—FAR lee 
Fair Play._far PLA 
Fairview. —FAR vy6o 
Fairy —FA ri 
Falfurrias—fal FYOO ni uhs 
Falls.—fawlz 
Falls City. —fawiz sITi 
Fannett. —fa a NET 
Fannin. —FAN in 
Fargo.—FAHR g06 
Farmers Branch.— 

fahr merz BRANCH 
Farmersville.— 

FAHRM erz vil 
Farnsworth.— 

FAHRNZ werth 
Farrar.—FAR uh 21 
Farrsville—FAHRZ vil 
Farwell.—F AHR w’! 
Fashing.—FA shing 
Fate—fat | 
Fayette.—fa ET 
Fayetteville. —FA uht vil 
Fentress. —FEN tris 
Ferris. —FER is 
Field Creek.—feeld KREEK 
Fieldton.— FEEL t’n 
Fife.—fif yt 
Finlay.—FIN hi 
Fisher.—FISH er, 
Fischer Store. LY, sher STOR 
Fisk. —fisk 
Flagg.—flag 
Flat.—flat 
Flatonia.—fl4 TON yuh 
Fletcher.—FLE cher 
Flint.—flint 
Flomot.—FLO maht 
Florence.—FLAH ruhns 
Floresville—FLORZ vil 
Florey. —FLO ri 
Floyd.—floid 
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Floydada.—floi DA duh 
Fluvanna.—{l090 VAN uh 
Flynn. —flin 
Foard.—ford 


‘|Foard City.—ford SITi 


Fodice.—FO dis 
Follett—fah LET | 
Fordtran.—ford TRAN 
Forest.—FAW rest 
Forestburg.—FAW, rest berg 
Forney.—FAWR ni 
Forreston. —FAW réest’n 
Forsan.—FOR san | 

Fort Bend.—fort BEND 
Fort Chadbourne. co 

fort CHAD bern 
Fort Davis.—fort DA vis, 
Fort Griffin. —fort GRIF i in 
Fort Hancock. — 

fort HAN kahk 
Fort McKavett.— 

fort muh KA vet 
Fort Stockton.— 

fort STAHK t’n 
Fort Worth.—fort WERTH 
Fostoria.—fahs TO ri iuh 
Fowlerton.—FOW ler t’n 
Francitas.—fran SEE t’s 
Frankell. —frang KEL, 
Franklin. —FRANGK lin 
Frankston.—FRANGS t’n 
Fred.—fred 
Fredericksburg. — 

FRED er riks berg 
Fredonia.—free DON yuh 
Freeport.—FREE port 
Freer.—F REE er 
Freestone.—FREE ston 
Frelsburg. —FRELZ berg 
Fresro. —FREZ no 
Friday. —FRI di 
Friendswood. —FRENZ wood 
Frio.— FREE 6 
Friona.—free O nuh 
Frisco.—F RIS ko 
Fritch.—frich 
Frost.—frawst 
Fruitdale—FROOT dal 
Fruitland—FROOT land 
Fruitvale-—FROOT val 
Frydek.—FRI dék 
Fulbright.—FOOL brit 
Fulshear.—FUHL sher 
Fulton.—FOOL t’n 


G Ss 
Gageby.—GAJ bi 
Gail.—gal 
Gaines.—ganz 
Gainesville —GANZ vuhl 
Galena Park.— 

guh lee nuh PAHRK 
Gallatin. —GALuh tn 
Galveston.—GAL ves t’n 
Ganado.—guh NA do_ 
Garceno.—gahr SA no 


Garciasville.— ‘, 
gahr SEE uhs vil “eo 
Garden City—GAHRD n sit i 


Gardendale-—GAHRD n dal 
Garden Valley.— 

gahrdn VAIL 
Garfield.—_GAHR feeld 
Garland.—_GAHR Ind 
Garner.—GAHR ner 
Garrett.—GAR it 
Garrison.—GA ris’n 
Garwood.—GAHR wood 
Gary.—GE ri 
Garza.—GAHR zuh 
Gatesville—GATS vil 
Gause.—gawz 
Gay Hill. .—ga HIL 
Gem. —jem 
Geneva.—juh NEE vuh 
Geneview. > JEEN vy0o 
Genoa.—ji ii NO uh 
George.—jawrj 
Georgetown.—JAWRJ town 
George West.—jawrj WEST 
Geronimo. —tuht RAH ni mo 
Giddings.—-GID fi ingz | 
Gillespie. —guh} LES pi 
Gillett.—juh I LET 
Gilliland. Gin il’nd 
Gilmer—GIL mer 
Ginger.—JIN jer 
Girard.—juh RAHRD 
Girvin.—GER vin _ 
Gladewater.—GLAD wah ter 
Glasscock.—GLAS kahk 
Glazier.—GLA zher 
Glen Cove. —glén KOV 
Glendale. —GLEN dal 
Glenfawn.—glen FAWN 
Glen Flora.—glen FLO ruh 
Glenn. —glén a 
Glen Rose. —GLEN roz 
Glenwood. —GLEN wood 
Glidden.—GLID n 
Gober.—GO ber | 
Godley.—GAHD li 
Golden.—GOL d’n 
Goldfinch.—GOLD finch 
Goldsboro.—GOLZ buh ruh 
Goldsmith.—GOL smith 
Goldthwaite—GOLTH wat 
Goliad.—GO li ad 
Golindo.—go LIN duh 
Gonzales.—guhn ZAH 1’s 
Goodland.—GOOD I’n 
Goodlett.—GOOD let 
Goodnight.—GOOD nit 
Goodrich.—GOOD rich 
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Grandview.—GRAN vy50 
Granger.—GRAN jer 
Grapeland.—GRAP I’nd 
Grapevine. —GRAP vin 
Grassland. —GRAS I'nd 
Grassyville. —GRA si i vil 
Gray.—gra 
Grayburg.—GRA berg 
Grayson.—GRA s’n 
Green.—green 
Greenville.—GREEN v’! 
Greenwood.—GREEN wood 
Gregg.—grég 
Greggton.—GREG t’n, 
Gregory. —GREG uh ri 
Grigsby. —GRIGZ bi 
Grimes.—grimz 
Groesbeck.—GROZ bek 
Groom.—gréom 
Groveton.—GROV t’n 
Grow.—ero 
Gruene.—green 
Grulla.—GROOL yuh 
Gruver.—GROO ver 
Guadalupe.— 

gwah duh LOO pi 
Guerra.—GWE ruh 
Gunter.—GUHN ter 
Guthrie—GUHTH ri 
Gustine.—GUHS teen 
Guy.—gi 


Feet tie be ri 
Hagansport.—HA ginz port 
Hainesville—HANZ v’l 
Hale.—hal . 

Hale Center.—hal SENT er 
Hall.—hawl sigieyrers 
Hallettsville——HAL ets vil 
Hallsville—HAWLZ vil 
Hamilton —HAM uhl t’n 
Hamlin.—HAM lin 
Hammond.—HAM ’nd 
Hamon.—HA m’n 
Hamshire.—HAM sher 
Handley.—HAND li 
Hankamer.—HAN kam er 
Hansford.—HANZ ferd 
Happy.—HA pi 
Hardeman.—HAHR duh m’n 
Hardin —HAHRD n 
Hare.—har 
Hargill.—_HAHR gil 
Harleton.—HAHR uhl t’n 
Harlingen.—HAHR lin juhn 


Goose Creek.—gd0ds KREEK|Harper.—HAHR per 


Gordon.—_GAWRD n + 
Gordonville.—GAWRD n vil 
Goree.—GO ree 
Gorman.—GAWR m’n 
Gossett.—GAH sét 
Gouldbusk.—GOOLD buhsk 
Graford.—GRA ferd 
Graham.—GRA ‘m 
Granbury.—GRAN bé ri 
Grandfalls.—grand FAWLZ 
Grand Saline.— 

gran suh LEEN 


Hartburg.—HAHRT berg 
Harwood.—_HAHR wood 
Harris.—HA ris | 
Harrison.—HA ris’n 
Harrold.—HAR ’Id 
Hart.—hahrt 7 
Hartley —HAHRT li 
Haskell.—HAS kl 
Haslam.—HAZ I'm 

Haslet —HAS. let 
Hasse.—HA st 
Hatchell.—HA ch’ 
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Hawkins.—HAW kinz 
Hawley.—HAW li 
Hays.—haz 
Hearne.—hern 
Heath.—heeth 
Hebbronville. —HEB r’n vil 
Hebron. —HEE br’ n 
Hedley. —HED ii 
Heidenheimer. —HID n himer 
Helena. —HEL uh nuh 
Helmic.—HEL mik 
Helotes.—hel 0 tis Ks 
Hemphill. —HEMP hil 
Hempstead. —HEM sted 
Henderson HEN der s’n 
Henly.—HEN li - 
Henrietta—hen ri E tuh 
Hereford.—HER ferd 
Hermleigh.—HER muh lee 
Hewitt —HYOO it 
Hicks. —hiks 
Hicksbaugh. _HIKS baw 
Hico.—HI ko 
Hidalgo. —hi DAL go 
Higgins. Hi ginz 
High.—hi 
Highbank.—HI bangk 
High Island.—hi I I’nd 
Highlands.—HI I’ndz 
Hightower —HI tow er 
Hill. —hil 
Hillister. —HIL‘ 1s ter 
Hillsboro.—HILZ buh ruh 
Hindes,—hindz 
Hiram.—HI r’m 
Hitchcock.— HICH kahk 
Hitchland.—HICH I’nd 
Hobson. —HAHB s’n 
Hochheim.—HO him 
Hockley _HAHK li 
Holland.—HAHL ’nd 
Holliday.—HAH luh da 
Hondo.—HAHN do = 
Honey Grove. —HUHN i i grov 
Honey Island. —huhni i Il’nd 
Honey Springs. — 

huhn i SPRINGZ 
Hood.—hood 
Hooks.—hodks sy 
Hopkins.—HAHP kinz 
Houston.—HYOOS t’n 
Howard.—HOW erd 
Howe.—how 
Howland.—HOwW I’nd 
Hubbard.—HUH berd | 
Huckabay.—HUHK uh bi 
HudspethHUHD sp’th 
Huffman.—HUHF m’n g 
Hufsmith—_HUHF smith 
Hughes Springs.— 

hyd0z SPRINGZ 
Hull.—huhl 
Humble.—HUHM b’l 
Hungerford.— 

HUHNG ger ferd 
Hunt.—huhnt 
Hunter.—HUHNT er 
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Huntsville—HUHNTS v’l 
Hurlwood.—HERL wood 
Huron.—HER r’n y¥ 
Hutchins.—HUH chinz 
Hutchinson.—HUH chin s’n 
Hutto.—HUH to 
Hye.—hi be 
Hylton.—HIL t’n 

I 
Iago.—i A go 
Tatan.—i TAN 
Idalou.—I duh 100 
Illinois Bend.— 

Yuh noi BEND 
Imperial.— _im PYRi iuhl 
Inadale.—I nuh dal 
Independence. — 

in duh PEN d’ns 
Indian, Creek.— 

in di uhn KREEK 
Indian Gap. —in di uhn GAP 
Industry. —IN duhs tri 
Inez.—i ij NEZ 
Ingleside.—ING gl sid 
Ingram.—INi Ger’m 
Tola.—i O luh 
Iowa Park.— 

i uh wuh PAHRK 
Ira.—I ruh a 
Iraan.—i ruh AN 
Iredell.—I ruh dél 
Ireland.—I ri I’nd 
Irene.—i REEN 
Irion.—IR i uhn 
Ironton.—IRN t’n 
Irving. —ER ving 
Italy. —ir uh ii 
Itasca.—i iTAS kuh 
Ivan.—I v’n 
Ivanhoe.—I v’n hd 

J 
Jack.—jak 
Jacksboro.—J AKS buh ruh 
Jackson.—J AK s) n 
Jacksonville.—J AK sn vil 
James.—Jaimz 
Jamestown.—JAMZ town 
Jardin. —JAHRD n 
Jarrell—JAR uhl 
Jasper.—JAS per 
Jayton.—J AT n 
Jean.—j een 
Jeddo.—JE do - “ 
Jeff Davis.—jef DA vis 
Jefferson.—JEF er s’n 
J ennings Lake.— 

jen ‘Ingz LAK 
Jericho.—JE ri kd 
Jermyn. —JER, m’n 
Jewett.—JOO it 
Jiba.—HEE buh 
Jim Hogg. —jim HAWG 
Jim Wells. —jim WELZ 
Joaquin.—waw KEEN 
Johnson.—JAHN s’n as 
Johnson City.—jahn s’n SIT i 
Johntown.—JAHN town 


Huntington. HUHNT ing t’n |Johnsville—JAHNZ vil 





Joinerville. a OI ner vil 
Jolly —JAH i 
Jollyville—JAH i vil 
Jonah.—JO nuh 
Jones.—jonz 
Jonesboro.—JONZ buh ruh | 
Jones Prairie.—jonz PRER i 
Jonesville —JONZ vil 
Josephine.—JO suh feen 
Joshua.—JAH sh’ wa 
Jourdanton.—JERD n t’n 
Joy.—joi 
Joyce. —jawis | 
Juliff—JOO lit 
Junction.—JUHNGK sh’n 
Juno.—JOO no . 
Justiceburg.—JUHS tis berg 
Justin —JUHS tin 
K 

Kalgary. —KAL ge rn 
Kamay. —KA im a 
Kanawha.—KAHN uh wah 
Karnack.—KAHR nak 
Karnes.—kahrnz ee 
Karnes City. —kahrnz SIT i 
Katemcy.—kuh TEM si 
Katy. —KA ti 
Kaufman.—KAWF m’n 
Keechi.—KEE chi 
Keene.—keen 7 os 
Kellerville—KEL er vil 
Kemah.—KEE muh 
Kemp.—kémp 
Kemp City. —kemp SIT i i 
Kempner. —KEMP ner 
Kendalia. —ken DAL yuh 
Kenedy. —KEN uh di 
Kennard.—kuh NAHRD 
Kennedale.—KEN uh dal 
Kent.—ként 
Kerens.—KER ’nz 
Kermit.—KER mit 
Kerr.—ker rs 
Kerrville—KER vil 
Kildare.—KIL dar 
Kilgore.—K1L gor 
Killeen.—kuh LEEN 
Kimble. KIM b’l 
King. —king 
Kingsbury. —KINGZ be ri 
Kingsland. KINGZ I’nd 
Kingsmill.—kingz MIL 
Kingston.—KINGZ t’n 
Kingsville —KINGZ vil 
Kinney.—KIN 1 
Kirby—KERbi |) 
Kirbyville —KER bi vil 
Kirk.—kerk 
Kirkland.—_KERK I’nd 
Kirvin.—KER vin 
Kleberg.—KLA berg 
Kleberg (Dallas County) .— 

KLEE berg 
Klondike-—KLAHN dik 


Knickerbocker.— 
v vu 


NIK uh bah ker 
Knippa.—kuh NIP uh 
Knott.—naht 


Knox.—nahks 
Knox City.—nahks sir? 
Kosciusko. ~—kuh SHOOS ko 
Kosse.—KAH si 
Kountze.—koontz 
Kress.—kres 
Krum.—kruhm 
Kurten.—KER t’n 
Kyle.—kil 
La Blanca.—lah BLAHN kuh 
Lacoste.—luh KAWST 
Ladonia.—luh DON yuh 
LaFayette.—lah fi ET 
Laferia.—luh FE ri uh 
Lagarto.—luh GAHR t6 
La Gloria—lah GLO ri uh 
La Grange.—luh 1 GRANJ 
Laguna.—luh GOO, nuh 
Laird Hill.—lard HIL 
La Joya.—luh HO yuh 
Lake Creek.—lak KREEK 
Lake Dallas.—lak DAL uhs 
Lake Jackson.—lak JAK s’n 
Laketon.—LAK t’n 
Lake Victor.—lak VIK ter 
Lakeview.—_LAK vy0o 
Lamar.—luh MAHR 
Lamarque.—luh MAHRK 
Lamasco.—luh MAS ko 
Lamb.—lam ; 
Lamesa.—luh MEE suh 
Lamkin.—LAM kin 
Lampasas.—lam PA s's 
Lancaster.—LANG k’s ter 
Land City.—lan SITY 
Laneville. —LAN vil, 
Langtry. —LANG tri 
Lanier.—luh NIR 
Lantana.—lan TAN uh 
La Paloma.—lah puh LO muh 
La Porte.—luh PORT 
La Pryor.—luh PRI er 
Laredo. —luh RA do 
Lariat. hak ri uht 
La Rue.—luh ROO 
LaSalle (Limestone County). 
—luh SAHL 
LaSalle.—luh SAL 
Lasara.—luh SE ruh 
Lassater.—LA si ter 
Latch.—lach 3 
Latexo.—luh TEKS 6 
Lavaca.—luh VA kuh 
La Vernia.—luh VER ni uh 
La Villa—lah VIL uh 
Lavon.—luh VAHN 
La Ward.—luh WAWRD 
Lawn.—lawn 
Lawrence.—LAH r’ns 
Lawson. —LAW sn 
Lazbuddie. —LAZ buh di 
League City.- — sITi i 
Leakey.—LA ca 
Leander. —lee AN der 
Leary. —Lier i 
Ledbetter. —LED bet er 
Lee.—lee a8; 
Leesburg.—LEEZ berg 


Lelia Lake.—leel yuh LAK ” 
Leming.—LE ming 
Lemonville.—LEM uhn vil 
Lenorah.—le NO ruh 
Leo.—LEE 6 
Leon.—lee AHN 
Leona.—lee ce) nuh 
Leonard.—LEN erd 
Leon Springs.— 

lee ahn SPRINGZ 
Leroy.—LEE roi 
Letot.—LEE taht 
Levelland.—LE v’l land 
Levita.—luh VI tuh | 
Lewisville —LOO is vil 
Lexington. LEKS ing t’n 
Liberty.—LIB er ti 
Liberator Village.— 

ib uh rat ér Vi jj ij 

Liberty Hill. —ii ber ti HIL 
Lillian. at ee yuhn 
Limestone.—LIM stn 
Lincoln.—LING k’n 
Lindale.— dal 
Linden.—LIN d’n 
Lindenau. —lin duh NOW 
Lindsay. —LIN zi 
Lingleville. —LING g'l vil 
Linn. —in 
Lipan.—li PAN 
Lipscomb.— — 
Lissie. ert si, 
Little Elm.—lit 1 ELM 
Littlefield —LIT uhl feeld 
Little River.— lit uhl RIV er 
Live Oak. —Liv ok 
Liverpool.—LI ver pool 
Livingston.—LIV ingz t’n 
Llano.—LA no 
Locker.—LAH ker 
Lockett.—LAH kit 
Lockhart.—_LAHK hahrt 
Lockney.—LAHK ni 
Lodi—LO di 
Lohn.—lahn 
Lolita.—16 LEE tuh | 
Loma Alto.—l6 muh AL to 
Lometa.—lo MEE tuh 
London.—LUHN d’n 
Lone Grove.—lén GROV 
Lone Oak.—LON 6k 
Long Branch, — 

lawng BRANCH A 
Long Lake.—lawng LAK 
Long Mott.—lawng MAHT 
Longview.—LAWNG vy56 
Longworth.—_LAWNG werth 
Loop.—loop 
Lopeno.—l6 PEE nO 
Loraine.—lo RAN 
Lorena.—l0 REE nuh 


k’m 
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Los Angeles.—laws AN juh I’'s|Marietta—mé ni E tuh 
Los Ebanos.—ldés EB uh nds |Marion.—Mé ri uhn 
Los Fresnos.—lés FREZ nos |Markham. —MAHR k’m 


Los Indios.—las IN di os 
Losoya.—luh SAW yuh 
Lott.—laht 
Louise.—LOO eez 
Lovelady.—LUHV 1a di 
Loving.—LUH ving 
Lubbock.—LUH. b’k 
Lueders.—LOO derz 
Luella.—l00 EL uh 
Lufkin.—LUHF kin 
Luling —LOO ling 
Lund.—luhnd 
Lutie—LOO ti 
Lyford.—LI ferd 
Lynn.—lin 
Lyons.—LI 'nz 
Lyra.—LI ruh 
Lytton Springs.— 

lit n SPRINGZ 

M 

McAdoo.—MAK uh doo 
McAllen.—m%k AL in 4 
McCamey.—muh KA mi 
McCaulley.—muh KAW i 
McCoy.—muh KOI 
McCulloch.—muh KUH luhk 
McFaddin.—mak FAD n 
McGregor.—muh GRE per 
McKinney.—muh KIN i 
McLean.—muh KLAN, 
McLendons.—muh KLIN d’nz 
McLennan.—muhk LEN uhn 
McLeod.—mak LOWD 
McMahan.—m&k MAN 
McMullen.—mak MUHL in 
McNary.—mak NA ri 
McNeil.—mak NEEL 


Marlin—_MAHR lin, 
Marquez.—mahr KA 
Marshall.—_MAHR sh’l 
Mart.—mahrt 
Martin—_MAHRT n 
Martindale—-MAHRT n dal 
Martinez.—mahr TEE nis 
Martins Mills.— 

mahrt nz MILZ 
Martinsville—MAHRT nz vil 
Maryneal.—ma ri! NEEL 
Marysville.—Ma riz vil 
Mason.—MA s’n 
Massey Lake.—mis i {LAK 
Matador. _MAT uh dor 
Matagorda.— 

mat uh GAWR duh 
Mathis.—MA this 
Matthews.—MA thyooz 
Maud.—mawd 
Maudlowe.—mawd LO 


Mauriceville. —maw, REES vil 


Maverick. —MAV, rik 
Maxey. —MAKS i Y 
Maxwell. —MAKS w’l 
May.—ma 
Maydell.—MA del 
Maynard.—MA nerd 
Maypearl. —ma PERL 
Maysfield. —MAZ feeld 
Meadow.—ME do 
Medicine Mound.— 

méd uhs n MOWND 
Medill—m& DfL 
Medina.—muh DEE nuh 
Megargel.—muh GAHR g'1 
_|Melissa. —muh LIS uh 


McQueeney. — muh KWEE ni Melon. —MEL’ n 


Mabank.—MA bangk 
Macune.—muh KOON 
Madero.—muh DE ro 
Madison.—MA di_s’n 


Melrose. —MEL TOz 
Melvin. —MEL, vin 
Memphis.—MEM fis 
Menard.—muh NAHRD 


Madisonville.—MA duh sn, vil Mendoza.—men DO zuh 


Magic City mi jik sit i 
Magnet.—MAG nit 
Magnolia.—m%g NOL yuh 
Magnolia Springs.— 
mag nol yuh SPRINGZ 

Malakoff. —MAL uh kawf 
Mallard.—MAL erd 
Malone.—muh LON 
Malta. —MAWL tuh 
Manchaca. —MAN shak uh 
Manchester. —MAN_ ches ter 
Manheim.—MAN him 
Mankins.—MAN kinz 
Manor.—MA ner 
Mansfield.—_MANZ feeld 
Manvel. —MAN v'l 
Maple.—MA puhl 
Marathon.—MAR uh th’n 
Marble Falls.— 

mahr b’] FAWLZ 
Marfa.—MAHR fuh 
Margaret.—MAHR guhrrit 


Mentone.—mén TON 
Mercedes.—mer SA deez 
Mercury.—_MER kyuh ri 
Mereta.—muh RET uh 
Meridian.—muh RI di uhn 
Merit.—MER it 
Merkel.—MER k’] 
Mertens.—mer TENZ 
Mertzon.—MERTS n 
Mesquite.—muhs KEET 
Mexia.—muh HA uh 
Meyersville.. —MIRZ vil 
Miami.—mi AM t 
Mico.—MEE k6é 
Middleton.—MID uhl t’n 
Midfields.—MID feeldz 
Midland.—MID |’nd 
Midlothian.—mid LO thi n 
gue : 
Midway.—MID wa, 
Mikeska.—muh KES kuh 
Milam.—MI I’m 
Milano.—mi LA no 


Milburn.—MIL bern 
Mildred. —MIL dred 
Miles.—milz 

Milford.— ferd 

Miller Grove. —mil er GROV 
Millersview.- —MIL eTZ Vy0o 
Millett.—MIL it 
Millheim.—MIL him 
Millican.—MIL uh kuhn 
Mills. —milz, 

Millsap. —MIL sap 

Minden. —Min d'n 

Mineola —min YOluh 
Mineral.—MIN er uhl 
Mineral Wells.— 

min er uhl WELZ 
Minerva.—mi NER vuh 
Mingus.—MING guhs 
Minter. —MINT er 
Mirando City.— 

mi ran duh SIT i 
Mission.—MISH uhn 
Mission Valley.. — 

mish uhn VA if 
Missouri City. — 

muh zoor uh siri 
Mitchell.—MI ch’! 
Mobeetie.—mé BEE ti 
Moline.—mo0 LEEN 
Monahans.—MAH nuh hanz. 
Monaville-—MO nuh vil 
Monkstown.— 

MUHNGKS town 
Monroe.—MAHN ro 
Monroe City.—Mahn ro SIT i 
Montague. ~—mahn TAG 
Montalba.—mahnt AL buh 
Mont Belvieu.— 

mahnt BEL vy0o0 
Montell.—mahn TEL 
Montgomery.— 

mahnt GUHM er } 
Monthalia. —mahn THAL yuh 
Moody.—MOo di 
Moore.—mor 
Morales.—muh RAH lés 
Moran.—m0 RAN 
Morgan.—_MAWR p’n 
Morgan Mill.—mawr g’n MIL 
Morrill—MAHR uhl 
Morris.—MAW ris 
Morris Ranch, — 

maw ris RANCH 
Morse.—mawWrs 
Morton.—_MAWRT n 
Moscow.—_MAHS kow 
Mosheim.—MO shim 
Moss Bluff.—maws BLUHF 
Motley.—MAHT li 
Moulton.—MOL t’n 
Mound.—mownd 
Mountain Home.— 

mownt n HOM 
Mount Calm.—mownt KAHM 
Mount Enterprise. — 

mownt EN ter priz 
Mount Pleasant. — 

mownt PLE:z’nt 
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Mount Selman.— 

mownt SEL m’n 
Mount Sylvan.— 

mownt SIL v’n 
Mount Vernon.— 

mownt VER n’n 
Muenster.—MYOONS ter 
Muldoon.—muhl DOON 
Muleshoe.—MYOOL shoo 
Mullin.—MUHL in 
Mumford.—MUHM ferd 
Munday.—MUHN di 
Murchison.—MER kuh s’n 
Murphy.—MER fi 
Mykawa.—mi KAH wuh 
Myra.—MI ruh 
Myrtle Springs.— 

mert 1 SPRINGZ 


N 
N acogdoches. — 


nak uh DO chis 
Nada.—NA duh 
Nancy.—NAN st 
Naples.—NA p'lz 
Nash.—nash 
Natalia.—nuh TAL yuh 
Navarro. —nuh VA ro 
Navasota. —nay uh SO tuh 
Nazareth, —NAZ, uh r’th 
Neches.—_NA chis 
Nederland.—_NEE der I’nd 
Needville—NEED vit ts 
Nelsonville—NEL s’n vil 
Neuville.—NYOO v’l 
Nevada.—nuh VA duh 
Newark.—NOO erk 
New Baden.—nyoo BAD n 
New Berlin.—ny60 BER lin 
New Boston.—nydo BAWS t’n 
New Braunfels.— 

nyoo BROWN félz 
Newby.—NYOO bi 
New Caney.—ny0o KA ni 
Newcastle.—NYOO kas uhl 
New Gulf. —nyoo_G GUHLF 
New Home.—NYOO hom 
New Hope.—ny0o HOP 
Newlin.—NYOO lin 
New London.— 

nyoo LUHN d’n 
Newman.—NYOO m’n 
Newport.—NYOO port 
New Salem.—nyoo SA I’m 
Newsome.—NYOO s’m 
New Summerfield.— 

nyoo SUHM er feeld 
Newton.—NYOOT n 
New Ulm.—nyoo UHLM 
New Waverly. — 

nyo WA ver ii ) 
New Willard.—nyoo WIL erd 
Nimrod.—NIM rahd 
Nineveh.—NIN uh vuh 
Nixon.— uhn 
Nocona.—no KO nuh 
Nolan.—NO I’n 
Nolanville.—NO I’'n vil 
Nome.—nom 
Nona.—NO nuh 
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Noonday.—NOON da 
Nopal.—NO pal e 
Nordheim.—NAWRD him | 
Normandy.—NAWR m'n di 


Palacios.—puh LA sh's 
Palestine.—PAL uhs teen 
Palito Blanco.— 

p’ lee ts BLAHNG ko 


Normangee.—NAWR mn jee|Palmer.—PAH mer. | 


Normanna.—nawr 
Northrup.—NAWR thr’p 
North Zulch.— 

nawrth ZOOLCH 
Norton.—_NAWRT n 
Novice.—NAH vis w 
Nueces.—nyoo A sis 
Nugent.—NYOO j’nt ie 
Nursery.—NER suh ri 

oO 
Oakalla.—d KAL uh 
Oak Grove.—6k GROV 
Oak Hill.—dk HYL 
Oakhurst.—OK herst 
Oakland.—OK I’nd 
Oakville-—OK vil 
Oakwood.—OK widd 
O’Brien.—6 BRI uhn 
Ochiltree.—AH k’] tree 
Odell. —3 DEL 
Odem.—O d’m 
Odessa.—65 DES uh 
O’Donnell.—6 DAH n’| 
Oenaville.—o EEN uh v’l 
Oglesby. —O g’lz bi 
Oilton.—OIL t’n 
Oklaunion.—ok luh YOON y’n 
Olden—OLd’n | 
Oldenburg.—OL din berg 
Oldham.—OL @’m x 
Old Glory.—dld GLO ri 
Oletha.—o LEE thuh 
Olivia —6 LIV {uh 
Olmito.—awl MEE tuh 
Olmos Park.— 

ah] m’s PAHRK 
Olney.—AHL ni 
Olton.—OL t’n 
Omaha.—O muh haw 
Omen.—O min 4; 
Onalaska.—uhn uh LAS kuh 
Opelika.—6 puh LI kuh 
Oplin.—AHP lin 
Oran.—o RAN 
Orange.—AHR inj | 
Orangefield.— AHR inj feeld 
Orange Grove.— 

AHR inj GROV 
Orchard.—AWR cherd 
Ore City.dr SIT i 
Osceola.—5 si O luh 
Otey.—O ti y 
Otis Chalk.—o tis CHAWLK 
Ottine.—ah TEEN 
Otto.—AH to 
Ovalo.—6 VAL uh 
Overton.—O ver t’n 
Owens.—O inz 
Ozona.—6 ZO nuh 


P — 
Paducah.—puh DYOO kuh 
Paige.—paj 
Paint Rock.—pant RAHK 


uh |Palo Pinto.—p& 16 PIN to 


Paluxy.—puh LUHK si 
Pampa.—PAM puh 
Pandora.—pan DOR uh 
Panhandle.—PAN h3an d’l 
Panna Maria.— 

pan n uh muh REE uh 
Papalote.—pah puh LO ti 
Paradise. —PAR uh dis 
Paris.—PA ris 
Park Springs.— 

pahrk SPRINGZ 
Parker.—PAHR ker 
Parks.—Pahrks 
Parmer.—PAH mer 
Parnell.—pahr NEL +; 
Parsley Hill. —pahrs li HIL 
Pasadena. .—pas uh DEE nuh 
Patricia.—puh TRY shuh 
Patroon.—puh TROON 
Pattison.—PAT uh sn 
Pattonville—PAT n vil 
Paul.—pawl 
Pawnee.—paw NEE 
Paxton.—PAKS t’n 
Peach.—peech 
Peacock.—PEE kahk 
Pear].—perl 
Pearland.—PAR lind 
Pearsall.—PEER sawl 
Peaster.—PEES ter x 
Pecan Gap.—p! kahn GAP 
Pecos.—PA k's 
Pedigo.—PE di gi 
Peerless. Fi lis 
Pelly. —pE ly 
Penelope. —puh_ NEL uh pi 
Peniel.—puh NIL 
Penitas.—puh NEE t’s 
Pennington. —PEN i ing t’n 
Penwell. —_PIN wel 
Peoria.—pee 6 ri uh 
Percilla. —per siL uh 
Perrin. —PER, jn 
Perry. PE ri 
Perryton. —PE rit’n # 
Personville—PERS n vil 
Peters.—PEET erz 
Petersburg.—PEET erz berg 
Petrolia. —puh TROL yuh 
Petteway. —PET uh wa 
Pettit. —PET it 
Pettus.—PET uhs 
Petty—PET 7 
Pflugerville—-FLOO ger vil 
Pharr.—fahr. 
Phelps.—fe Ips 
Phillips. —FIL uhps 
Pickett.—PI kit 
Pickton.—PIK t’n 
Pidcoke,—PID kék 
Piedmont.—PEED mahnt 
Pierce.—PI ers 





Pilot Point.—pi I’'t POINT 
Pinckney.—PINGK ni 

Pine Forest.—pin FAW rest 
Pine Hill.—pin HIL 
Pinehurst.—PIN herst 
Pineland.—PIN land 

Pine Mills. —pin J 

Pine Springs.—pin SPRINGZ 
Pioneer.—pi uh NIR 
Pipecreek. —pip KREEK 
Pittsburg. —PITS berg 
Placedo.—PLAS 1 d6 
Placid.— PLA sid 
Plains.—planz 
Plainview.—PLAN vyoo 
Plano.—PLA no 
Plantersville.—PLAN terz vil 
Plaska.—PLAS kuh 
Plateau.—pla TO 

Pleasant Grove.— 

plé z’nt GROV 
Pleasant Mound.— 

plé z’nt MOWND 
Pleasanton.—PLEZ uhn t'n 
Pledger. —PLE jer 
Plum.—pluhm 
Plymouth. —PLIM ’ ’th 
Poetry.—PO uh tri 
|Point.—point 
Pointblank.—pint BLANGK 
Polk.—polk 
Pollock.—PAHL uhk 
Ponder.—PAHN der 
Ponta.—pahn TA 
Pontotoc.—PAHNT uh tahk 
Poolville—POOL vil 
Port Aransas.— 

port uh RAN zuhs 
Port Arthur.—port AHR ther 
Port Bolivar. — 

port BAH li ver 
Porters.—PORT erz 
Porter Springs.- — 

por ter SPRINGZ 
Port Isabei, —port YZ uh bel 
Portland.—PORT I’nd 
Port Lavaca.— 

port luh VA kuh 
Port Neches.—port NA 
Port O’Connor.— 

port 6 KAH ner 
Posey.—PO zi 
Post.—post 
Postoak.—POST 6k 
Postoak Point.— 

Post ok POINT 
Poteet.—po TEET 
Poth.—pdth. 
Potosi.—puh TO sis 
Potter.—PAHT er 
Pottsboro.—PAHTS buh ru: 
Pottsville. —PAHTS vil 
Powderly.—POW der li 
Powell.—POW w’l 
Poynor.—POI ner 
Prairie Dell. —prer i r DEL 
Prairie Hill. —preér i HIL 
Prairie Lea. —prer j LEE 


chis. 





——$—$——— 
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: Prairie View.—prér vg vy00 Rhome,—rdm 
Rhonesboro,. —RONZ buh ruh| Roswell. —RAHZ w'l 


Prairieville —P. i vil 
Premont.—PREE 1 mahnt 
Presidio.—pruh SI did 
Preston Hollow.— 

pres t’n HAH | 8 
Priddy. —PRI di 
Pride.—prid 
Primera.—pree ME ruh 
Princeton.—PRINS tn 
Pritchett—PRYI chit 
Proctor. —PRAHK | ter 
Proffitt —PRAH fit 
Progreso.—pro GRE sé 
Prosper.—PRAHS per 
Provident City.— 

prah vuh d’nt SITY 
Purdon.—PERD n 
Purley.—PER li 
Purmela.—per MEE luh 
Putnam.—PUHT n’m 
Pyote.—PI ot 
Pyron.—PI r’n 

Q 
‘Quail.—kwal 
Quanah.—_KW AH nuh # 
Queen City. kween SIT i 
Quemado.—kuh MAH do 
Quihi.—K WEE hee 
Quinlan.— IN I’n 
Quintana. —kwin TAH nuh 
Quitaque. —KIT uh kwa 
Quitman. —KWIT m'n 
R 

Rainbow.—_RAN bd 
Rains.—ranz 
Ralls.—rahlz. 
Randall.—_RAN 4a’l 
Randolph.—RAN dahlf 
Randolph Field.— 

ran dahlf FEELD 
Ranger. —RAN jer 
Rangerville. —RAN jer vil 
Rankin. —RANG kin 
Rateliff—RAT kif 
Ravenna.—ri VEN uh 
Rayburn. —RA bern 
Raymondville. —RA m'nd vil 
Rayw ood.—RA wood 
Reagan.—RA g’n 
Real.—REE awl 
Realitos.—ree uh LEE t’s 
Redbarn.—réd BAHRN 
Redford.—RED ferd 
Red Oak.—RED ok 
Red River.—red RI ver 
Red Rock.—réd RAHK 
Red Springs.—réd SPRINGZ 
Red Water.—RED wah ter 
Reeves.—reevz ae 
Refugio.—re FYOO ri 6. 
Reilly, Springs.— 

ri li SPRINGZ 
Reinhardt —RIN hahrt 
Reklaw.—REK law 
Renner.—REN er 
Reno.—REE no 
Rhineland.—RIN I'nd 


Ricardo.—ri KAHR do 
Rice.—ris 
Richards.—RICH erdz 
Richardson.—RICH erd s'n 
Richland.—RICH I!’nd 
Richland Springs. — 

rich I’nd SPRINGZ 
Richmond.—RICH m’nd 
Ridge.—rjj 3 
Ridgeway.—RIJ wa 
Riesel.—REE s'] 
Ringgold. RING gold 
Rio Frio.—ree 6 FREE 6 
Rio Grande City. 

ree 0 grahn di SIT? 
Rio Hondo.—ree 6 HAHN do 
Riomedina.— 

ree 0 muh DEE nuh 
Rios.—REE 6s 
Rio Vista.—ree 6 
Ripley.—RIP ii 
Rising Star.—ri zing STAHR 
Riverdale.—RI._ ver dal 
River Oaks.—ri ver OKS 
Riverside.—RI ver sid 
Riviera.—ruh VIR uh 
Roane.—ron 
Roanoke.—RON ok 


vis tuh 


Roaring Springs.— 

ror ing SPRINGZ 
Robert Lee.—rah bert LEE 
Roberts.—RAH berts 
Robertson.—RAH bert s’n 
Robinson.—RAH bin s’n 
Robstown. —RAHBZ town 
Roby. —RO bi 
Rochelle.—ro SHEL 
Rochester.—RAH ches ter 
Rockdale.—RAHK dal 
Rock Island.—rahk I I'nd 
Rockland.—RAHK I’nd 
Rockport.—rahk PORT 
Rocksprings.— 

rahk SPRINGZ 
Rockwall.—rahk WAWL 
Rockwood.—_RAHK wood 
Roganville—RO e’n vil 
Rogers—RAH jerz 
Roma.—RO muh 
Romayor.—ro MA er 
Roosevelt.—ROO suh v'lt 
Ropesville. —ROPS vil 
Rosanky.—ro ZANG ki 
Roscoe.—RAHS ko 
Rosebud.—ROZ b’d 
Rose Hill.—roz HIL 
Roselawn.—roz LAWN 
Rosenberg.—ROZ n berg 
Rosenthal.—_ROZ uhn thaw] 
Rosewood.—ROZ wood 
Rosharon.—ro SHE r’n 
Rosita.—ro SEE tuh 
Ross.—raws 
Rosser.—RAW ser 
Rosston.—RAWS t’n 


Rossville—RAWS vil 


Rotan.—ro TAN 
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San Marcos.—sin MAHR k’s 
San Patricio.— = 
san puh TRISH i 6 


Round Rock.—ROWND rahk|San Perlita.— 


Round Top.—ROWN tahp 
Rowena.—ro EE nuh 
Rowlett.—_ROW lit 
Roxana.—rahks AN uh 
Roxton.—RAHKS t’n 
Royalty.—ROI uhl t} 
Royse City.—roi siti 
Royston.—ROIS tn 
Rugby.—RUHG bi 
Ruidosa.—roo ee DO suh 
Rule.—rool 
Run.—ruhn 
Runge.—RUHNG i 
Runnels—RUHN ’1z 
Running Water.— 
RUHN ing wah ter 


san per LEE tuh 
San Saba.—sin SA buh 
Santa Anna.—san tuh AN uh 
Santa Cruz.—sin tuh KROOZ 
Santa Elena.— 

san tuh LEE nuh 
Santa Maria.— 

san tu muh REE uh 
Santa Monica.— 

sin tuh MAHN Y kuh 
Santa Rita.— 

san tuh REE tuh 
Santa Rosa. —sin tuh RO suh 
Santo.—SAN to 
San 1 Ygnacio, — 

san ig NAH si ro) 


Rural Shade.—roor uhl SHAD Saragosa. —se ruh GO suh 


Rusk.—ruhsk a5 bs 
Rutersville-—ROO ter vil 
Rye.—ri 
Rylie. ht i 

Ss 


Sabinal.—_SAB uh nal 
Sabine.—suh BEEN i 
Sabine Pass.—suh been PAS 


a Sabinetown.— 
Roans Prairie.—ronz PRER i 


suh been TOWN 
Sachse.—SAK si 
Sacul.—SA_k’l 
Sadler.—SAD ler 
Sagerton.—SA ger t’n 
Saginaw.—SA guh naw 
Saint Jo.—sant JO 
Saint Paul.—sant PAWL 
Salado.—suh LA do 
Salesville—SALZ vil 
Salineno.—suh LEEN yo 
Salmon.—SAL m’n, 
Salt Gap.—sawlt GAP 
Saltillo.—sal TIL 6 
Samfordyce.- —sim FOR dis 
Sample. —SAM p'l 
Samnorwood.— 

sam NAWR wood 
San Angelo. —san AN juh 16 
San Antonio. —san Xn TO ni 6 
Sanatorium.— 

san uh TO ri uhm 
San Augustine.— 

san AW g’s teen 
San Benito.— 

san buh NEE tuh 
Sanderson.—SAN der s’n 
Sandflat. —sdnd FLAT 
Sandia.—san DEE uh 
San Diego. —sdn | di A go 


Saratoga —sé ruh TO guh 
Sargent.—SAHR juhnt 
Sarita.—suh REE tuh 
Saron.—SA rn é 
Saspamco,—suh SPAM ko 
Satin.—SAT n 

Savoy.—suh VOI 
Schattel—SHAT uhl 
Schertz.—sherts 
Schleicher.—SHLI ker 
Schroeder.—SHRA der 
Schulenburg.—SHOo lin berg 
Schwertner.—SWERT ner 
Scotland.—SKAHT I’nd 
Scottsville —SKAHTS vil 
Scranton.—SKRANT n 
Scurry.—SKUH ri 
Scyene.—si EEN 
Seabrook.—SEE brook 
Seadrift— SEE drift 
Seagoville.—SEE g6 vil 
Seagraves.—SEE gravz 
Seale.—seel 

Sealy —SEE l¥ 

Seattle —SEE at’l 7 
Sebastian.—suh BAS ti ‘n 
Security —si KYOOR J ti 
Sedwick—SED wik 
Segno.—SEG no 
Segovia.—si GO vi uh 
Seguin.—si GEEN 
Sejita.—suh HEE tuh 
Selfs.—selfs 

Selma.—SEL muh 
Seminole.—SEM uh nol 
Sexton City.—séks t’n siri 
Seymour.—SEE mor 
Shackelford. —SHAK hl fe ferd 
Shady Grove. 3 sha di GROV 


Sandy Point. —sdn di POINT |Shafter. —SHAF ter 
San Felipe. —san fuh LEEP Shallowater. — 


Sanford.—SAN ferd 


SHAL uh wah | ter 


San Gabriel,—san GA. bri uhl Shamrock.—_SHAM rahk 


Sanger. —SANG er 


Shannon. —SHAN uhn 


San Jacinto. >sin juh SIN tuh|Sharp. —shahrp 


San Jose.—san ho ZA 
San Juan.—san WAHN 


Sheffield. —SHE feeld 
Shelby. —SHEL bi 
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Shelbyville—SHEL bt vil 
Sheldon.—SHEL d’n 
Shepherd.—SHE perd 
Sherman.—SHER m’n 
Sherwood.—SHER wood 
Shields.—sheeldz 
Shiner.—SHI ner 
Shiro.—SHI rd 
Shive.—shiv 
Shumla.—SHOOM luh 
Sidney.—SID ni 
Sierra Blanca. 

sier ruh BLANG kuh 
Siloam. —suh LOM 
Silsbee. AS Hy bi “ 
Silver Lake.—sil ver LAK 
Silverton.—SIL ver t’n rier 
Silver Valley.—sil ver VA li 
Simms.—simz 
Simonton.—SI m’n t’n 
Singleton. —SING g’l t’n 
Sinton. —SINT n 
Sipe Springs. —>SEEP springz 
Sisterdale. —sis ter dal | 
Sivells Bend. —si v'lz BEND 
Skellytown.—S li town 
Skidmore.—SKID mor 
Slaton. —SLAT n 
Slayden. —SLAD n 
Slidell.—sli DEL 
Slocum.—SLO _k’m 
Smiley.—SMI li 
Smith.—smith. mi 
Smithfield—SMITH feeld 
Smithland.—SMITH I’nd 
Smith Point—smith POINT 
Smithsons Valley. — 

smith s’nz VA li - 
Smithville—SMITH vil 
Smyer.—SMI er 
Snook.—snd0k 
Snyder.—SNI der 
Soda—SO duh 
Somerset.—SUH mer sét 
Somervell.—SUH mer vel 
Somerville.—SUH mer vil 
Sonora.—suh NO ruh 
Sour Lake.—sowr LAK 
South Bend.—sowth BEND 
South Bosque.— | 

sowth BAHS ki 
South Houston.— 

sowth HYOOS t’n 
Southland.—SOWTH I’nd 
Southmayd.—sowth MAD 
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Springdale-—SPRING dal 
Spring Lake.—spring LAK 
Springtown.—SPRING town 
Spur.—sper 

Spurger. —SPER ger 
Stacy.— STA si 

Stafford. STA: ferd 
Stamford STAM ferd 
Stanton —STANT n 
Staples—STA p’lz 
Starr.—stahr 

Steeles Store.—steelz STOR 
Steep Creek.—steep KREEK 
Stephens.—STEE venz 
Stephenville—STEEV n vil 
Sterley.—STER li 
Sterling.—STER ling 
Sterling City.—ster ling sITi 
Stiles. —stilz % 
Stinnett.—sti NET 
Stockdale—STAHK dal 
Stoneburg.—STON berg 
Stone City.—ston SIT j 
Stoneham.—STON uhm 
Stone Point.—ston POINT 
Stonewall.—_STON wawl 
Stout.—stowt 

Stowell—STO w’l 








Stratford.— 
Strawn.—strawn 
Streeter.—STREET er 
Streetman.—STREET m’n 
Study Butte. — 

sty0o di BYOOT 
Sturgeon.—STER j’n 
Styx.—stiks 
Sublime.—s’b LIM 
Sudan.—SOO din 
Sugar Land. —SHOO ger 1Xnd 
Sullivan City.— 

suh luh v’n SIT y 
Sulphur Bluff.— 

suhl fer BLUHF 
Sulphur Springs.— 

suhl fer SPRINGZ 
Summerfield.—SUHM er feeld 
Sumner.—SUHM ner 
Sundown.—SUHN down 
Suniland.—-SUH ni Mand 
Sunny Side.—SUH ni sid 
Sunray.—SUHN ra 
Sunset.—SUHN set 
Sutherland Springs.— 

suh ther I’nd SPRINGZ 


South Plains—sowth PLANZ|Sutton.—SUHT n 


Spade.—spad 


Swan.—swahn 


Spanish Fort. ~spa nish FORT Swearingen. —SWAR in jn 
Sparenberg. —SPAR in berg |Sweeny.—SWEE nt 


Sparta.—SPAHR tuh 
Speaks.—speeks 
Spearman.—SPIR m’n 
Spicewood.—SPIS wéd 
Splendora.—splén DO ruh 
Spofford—_SPAH ferd 
Spring.—spring ~ 
Spring Creek.— 

spring KREEK 


Sweethome.—sweet HOM 
Sweetwater.— 

SWEET wah ter 
Swenson.—SWEN s’n 
Swift.—swift | 
Swisher.—SWI sher 
Sylvester.—sil VES ter 

T 
Taft.—taft 








Tahoka.—tuh HO kuh 
Talco.— TAL ks 
Talpa.—TAL puh 


Travis.—TRA vis 
Trent.—tréent 
Trenton.—TRENT n 


Tanglewood. —TANG 2’] wood Trevat.—truh VAT 


Tankersly. —TANG kers li 
Tarrant.—TAR uhnt 
Tarzan.—TAHR 2z’n 
Tascosa.—tas KO suh 
Tatum.—TA t’m 
Tavener.—TAV uh ner 
Taylor. —TA ler 
Teague. —teeg 
Tecula—ti KOO luh 
Tehuacana.— 

tuh WAW kuh nuh 
Telephone. —TEL uh fon 
Telferner.—TELF ner 
Tell.—tél 
Temple.—TEM p’l 
Tenaha.—TEN uh haw 
Tennyson.—TEN uh s’n 
Terlingua.—TER ling guh 
Terrell. —TER uhl 
Terrell Hills. —ter uhl HILZ 
Terry. —TER i 
Texarkana.— 

téks ahr KAN uh 
Texas City.— 

téks &z SIT 
Texhoma.—téks O muh 
Texline.—TEKS lin 
Texon.—teks AHN 
Thalia—_THAL yuh 
The Grove.—th’ GROV 
Thelma.—THEL muh 
Thicket.—THI kit 
Thomas.—TAH m’s 
Thomaston.—TAHM uhs t’n 
Thompsons.—TAHMP s’nz 
Thorndale—THAWRN dal 
Thornton.—THAWRN t’n 
Thorp Spring.— 

thawrp SPRING 
Thrall.—thrawl 
Three Rivers. —three RI verz 
Thrift.—thrift 
Throckmorton.— 

THRAHK mawrt n 
Thurber.—THER ber 
Tilden.—TIL d’n 
Timpson.—TIM sn 
Tioga.—ti O guh 
Titus.—TIT uhs 
Tivoli—ti VO luh 
Tokio.—TO ki 5 
Tolar.—TO ler 
Tolbert.—TAHL bert 
Tolosa.—tuh LO suh 
Tomball.—TAHM baw] 
Tom Bean.—tahm BEEN 
Tom Green.—tahm GREEN 
Tool.—tool _ 
Topsey.—TAHP si 
Tornillo.—tawr NEE yo 
Tow.—tow 
Toyah.—TOI yuh 
Toyahvale.—TOI yuh val 
Trawick.—TRA wik 


Trickham.—TRIK uhm 
Trinidad.—TRYN uh dad 
Trinity. —TRIN f ti 
Troup. —trdop | 
Troy. —TRAW 1 1 
Truby.—TROO bi 
Trumbull.—_TRUHM b’l 
Truscott.—TRUHS k’t 
Tucker.—TUHK er . 
Tuleta.—t36 LEE tuh 
Tulia.—TOOL yuh 
Tulsita.—tuhl SEE tuh 
Tundra. —TUHN druh 
Tunis.—TOO nis 
Turkey.—TER ky 
Turlington —TER ling tn 
Turnersville.—TER nerz vil 
Turnertown.—TER ner town 
Turney.—TER ni 
Tuscola.—tuhs KO luh 
Tuxedo.—TUHKS I 3 
Twin Sisters.—twin SYS terz 
Twitty—TWiI ti 
Tye.—ti 
Tyler.—TI ler 
Tynan.—TI nuhn 

U 


Uhland.—YOO I’nd 


Umbarger.—UHM bahr ger 
Union.—YOON y’n 
Upshur.—UHP sher 
Upton.—UHP +t’n 
Urbara.—er BA nuh 
Utley. —YOOT If 
Utopia.—yoo TO pi uh 
Uvalde.—yi6 VAL di 
Me vv 

Valdasta.—val DAS tuh 
Valentine.—VAL uhn tin 
Valera.—vuh LT ruh é 
Valley Mills.—v3 li f MILZ,, 
Valley Spring. sya ¥ SPRING 
Valleyview.—va ii VY00 
Van.—van 
Van Alstyne.— 

van AWLZ teen 
Vancourt. —VAN kort 
Vanderbilt.—VAN der bilt 
Vanderpool._VAN der pool 
Van Horn.—van HAWRN 
Van Vleck.—van VLEK 
Van Zandt,—van ZANT 
Vashti.—VASH ti 
Vaughan.—vawn 
Vega.—VA guh 7 
Velasco.—vuh LAS ko 
Venus.—VEE n’s 
Vera.—VI ruh 
Veribest.—VER | bést 
Vernon. —VER n’n 
Vickery. —VIK er be 
Victoria—vik TO ri uh 
Vidor.—V1 der 
Vienna.—vee EN uh 


EO ee 






Village Mills —yil ¥j MILZ 
Vincent.— s’nt 
Vineyard.—VIN yerd 
- Violet.—VI 5 lét 
Voca.—VO kuh 


7; Voss.—vaws. 
Votaw.—VO taw 


Voth.—voth 
Ww - 
-~ Waco.—WaA ko 


Wadsworth.—_WAHDZ werth 


Waelder.—WEL der 
Waka.—WAH kuh 
Walberg. —WAWL berg 
Waldeck.—WAWL dek 


Von Ormy.—vahn AHR mi 
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Watauga—wuh TAW guh | |White Deer.—HWIT deer 
Water Valley—wah ter VA li/Whiteface.—HWIT fas 


Waxahachie.— 


Vinegarone.—vin er guh RON} wawks uh HA chi 


Wayland.—WA I’nd 
Weatherford.—WE ther ferd 
Weaver.—WEE ver 
Webb.—wéb ba f 
Webberville.—WE ber vil 
Webster.—WEBS ter 
Weches.—WEE chiz 
Weesatche.—WEE sach 
Weimar.—WI mer 
Weinert.—WI nert 
Weir.—weer 
Welch.—wélch , 
Welcome.—WEL k’m 
Weldon.—WEL d’'n 
Wellborn.—WEL bern 


Whiteflat.—hwit FLAT 
Whitehouse.—HWIT hows 
Whiteland. HWIT I’nd 


Winona.—wi NO nuh 
Winterhaven.— 
WIN ter ha vn 
Winters.—WIN terz 
Wise.—wiz 


Whitesboro.—_HWITS buh ruh|Whitharral.—HWiT hur uhl 


Whitewright.—HWIT rit 
Whitney. HWIT ni 
Whitsett—HWIT sit 
Whitson.—HWIT,s’n 
Whitt.—hwit. 
Whon.—hwahn i 
Wichita.— WICH i taw 
Wichita Falls.— 

wich ¥ taw FAWLZ 
Wickett.— WI kit . 
Wiergate—WEER gat 
Wilbarger.—WIL bahr ger 
Wildorado.—wil duh RA do 


Wizard Wells.—wi zerd WELZ 
Woden—WOD n | 
Wolfe City—woolf sit ¥ 
Wolfforth.— WOOL forth 
Wood.—wo0d “ 
Woodbine. —WOOD bin 
Woodlake.—w66d LAK 
Woodland.—WOoOD Ind 
Woodlawn.— wood LAWN 
Woodrow.—WOOD ro 
Woodsboro.— 

WOODZ buh ruh 
Woodson.—WOOD s’n 








mEOrts, 


Waldrip.—WAWL dr’p 
Walker.—WAWL ker 
Wall.—wawl 
Waller.—WAW ler 
Wallis—WAH lis | | 
Wallisville.—W4AH lis vil 
Walnut Springs.— 

wawl n’t SPRINGZ 
Walton.—_WAWL t’n 
Warda.—_WAWR duh 
Ward.—wawrd # 
Waring.—WAR ing 
Warren.—WAW rin 
Warrenton.—WAW rin t'n 
Washburn.—WAHSH bern 
Washington.— 

WAHSH ing t’n 
Waskom.—WAHS k’m 
Wasson.—WAHS uhn 
Wastella.—wahs TEL uh 


Wellington. WEL ing t’n 
Wellman.—WEL m’n 
Wells.—welz 

Weser.—WEE zer 
Weslaco.—WES luh ko 
West.—west is 
Westbrook.—WEST brook 
Westfield —WEST feeld 
Westhoff.—WES tawf 
Westminster.—wést MIN ster 
Weston.—WES t’n 
Westover.—WES t6 ver 
Westphalia.—wést FAL yuh 
West Point.—west POINT 
Wetmore.—WET mor 
Wharton.—HWAWRT n 
Wheatland.—HWEET I’nd 
Wheeler.—HWEE ler 
Wheelock.—HWEE lahk 





Woodville.—WOOD v’l 
Williamson.—WIL yuhm s’n Wortham.—WERTH uhm 
Willis —WI lis Wright City.—rit SIT i 
Willow Point.—wil uh POINT Wrightsboro.—RITS buh ruh 


Willacy.—WIL uh si 


Wills Point.—wilz POINT — |Wylie.—Wi It 
Wilmer.—WIL mer Y ie 
Wilmeth—WYIL m’th Yancey.—YAN si 
Wilson.— s’n Yantis.—YAN tis 


Yarboro.—YAHR buh ruh 
Yoakum.—YO k’m 
Yorktown.—YAWRK town 
Young.—yuhng 


Wimberley.—WIM ber li 
Winchell.—WIN ch’l 
Winchester.—WIN ches.ter 
Windom.—WIN d’m 
Windthorst.—WIN thr'st Youngsport.—-YUHNGZ port 
Winfield.—_ WIN feeld Ysleta.—is LET uh 
Wingate.—WIN gat Z 

Wink.—wingk Zapata.—zuh PAH tuh 
Winkler.—WINGK ler Zavalla.—zuh VAL uh 
Winnie.—W1I ni Zephyr.—ZEF er 
Winnsboro.—WINZ buh ruh |Zuehl.—ZEE uhi 





Historic Landmarks 


The eventful history of Texas has left: its 
many landmarks. In some instances they 
stand in the form of old mission buildings, 
residences or other structures. Again 
there is only the barren site and the written 
record of heroism. 

Most of these sites have been marked, 
largely as the work of the Commission of 
Control of the Texas Centennial of 1936. 
Where structures were standing, they were 
repaired. In other instances monuments were 
reared and markers placed. A record of these 
old landmarks and the markers raised by 
the commission can be found in ‘‘Monuments 
Commemorating the Centenary of the Texas 
Centennial,’” compiled and published by the 
commission. (There was a list of these land- 
marks, with brief notations thereon, in the 
Texas Almanac of 1945-1946, pp. 90-99.) 

First among the historic sites is the Alamo 
at San_ Antonio, ‘‘Cradle of Texas Liberty.’’ 
This old building, in the heart of the San 
Antonio business district, is owned by the 
state and used as a museum. Nearby stands 
the Cenotaph, a monument erected by the 
commission, bearing the names of those who 
died in the battle there. (See pp. 38-39.) 

At the San Jacinto Battlefield, near Hous- 
ton, stands the San Jacinto Monument, 570 
feet 4 inches from grade to top, and housing 
the San Jacinto Museum of History. In an 
extension of the Houston Ship Channel at 
the edge of the field is the Battleship Texas, 
the property of the state since it was bought 
by public subscription after its retirement 
from service. (See p. 45.) 

At Goliad, the third of the four foremost 


Texas landmarks, the commission erected the 
Goliad monument, a monolith of Texas gran- 
ite, and the Goliad Memorial Auditorium. 
(See p. 46.) 

At Washington-on-the-Brazos, the commis- 
sion erected a monument to George Campbell 
Childress, chairman of the committee of five 
who drafted the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and considered by most authorities 
as the author of the document. Here also was 
erected a replica of the little house in which 
the convention met. The old home of Anson 
Jones was repaired and brought to this site, 
now a Texas State Park. 

Notable among the historic landmarks of 
Texas are the old mission buildings, such as 
the Alamo, mentioned above; San Jose, Con- 
cepcion, Capistrano and Espada at San An- 
tonio, and La Bahia at Goliad. (See p. 39.) 
A brief review of the older homes of Texas, 
still standing at time of a survey in 1934- 
1936, will be found on immediately following 
pages. 

Historically grouped, the old landmarks 
fall into those of (1) the era of Spanish- 
Mexican influence, (2) the partly overlapping 
era of Anglo-American colonization, the Revo- 
lution and the Republic, (3) the sequel devel- 
opment under the ante-bellum slave economy 
which saw the continued rise of the fine old 
plantation homes and the beginnings of eco- 
nomic development in the building of ports 
and other communities, some of which be- 
came ghost towns after the building of the 
railroads, and (4) the early post-bellum pe- 
riod which included notably the ranch homes 
and forts of West Texas. 


Early Texas Homes 


Editor’s Note.—Data for the following article were drawn from the notes and pictures taken by 


(Miss Fannie Ratchford, 


librarian of the Rare Books Collection of the University of Texas, 


and 


Mrs. S. G. Garrett of Austin, in 1934, 1935 and 1936, under a Rockefeller Foundation grant for making 
a survey of homes erected in Texas prior to the War Between the States. Practically every such home 
standing at the time of the survey was visited by Miss Ratchford and Mrs. Garrett who made notations 
on, and took photographs of, more than 1,500 houses, ranging from log cabin to pillared mansion. 
‘They are now writing a book covering this subject, but gave the Texas Almanac permission to use 
notes and pictures for the following article. All the pictures on following pages are from the collection 
of Miss Ratchford and Mrs. Garrett, except that of Liendo on page 112. 


Throughout history men have gone to the 
frontier for many reasons—in search of gold 
and silver, for the conquest of new lands, 
and out of the sheer love of adventure. But 
the best of them in character, those who 
wanted ‘‘to hew for themselves a place in the 
~wilderness,’’ have gone to the wide spaces 
out of love of freedom. Uppermost in their 
minds, usually, has been the establishment of 
a home. 

On the frontiers of the world everywhere, 
‘sturdy homes have been built by such men, 
‘who sometimes brought with them the home- 
‘building traditions of their native lands, who 
sometimes adapted old traditions to new 
conditions, and even evolved new _ architec- 
tures that expressed an individualism and 
evolved a beauty in a functionalism born of 
‘experience. The first homes in a new country 
are usually mere shelters limited by available 
materials and skills. Later size and style of 
homes keep pace with economic and cultural 
development. 

From Many Lands. 


So it was in early Texas. From many direc- 
tions and from many peoples came seekers 
of a home in the borderland between Latin- 
and Anglo-America. A surprising number of 
these early structures are standing today, 
eloquently documenting the varied economic 
and cultural background of their builders, 
and the physiographic, climatological and 
other natural conditions they encountered in 
their new country. 

Earliest were the settlers who followed the 
-conquistadores and the padres. Obtaining 
grants from the Spanish crown, they built 
their homes first along the Rio Grande, later 
moving northward and eastward to establish 
such places as San Antonio, Goliad and 
Nacogdoches. From the east a little later, 
beginning with the establishment of Stephen 
F, Austin’s colony in 1821, came the Anglo- 
Americans, largely from the Old South with 
the Old South’s concepts of home and way 
of life. They moved into the lower valleys 
of the Trinity, Brazos and Colorado during 
the period of Anglo-American colonization. 
In later years, French, Germans, Swedes, 
‘Norwegians and Poles settled in various parts 
of Texas, sometimes at isolated points. 


These newcomers built their homes after 
the practice and tradition of their native 
countries. Generally, those who came from 
Spain through Mexico, and directly from 
Europe, built of masonry. Anglo-Americans 
worked in timber, later in stone. On the 
strange frontier those from continental Eu- 
rope naturally sought the security and con- 
venience of their own language and way of 
life by settling in communities. 

Many such places are scattered over the 
surface of Texas today. Fredericksburg and 
New Braunfels of the Germans, Panna Maria 
and Bandera of the Poles, Castroville of the 
Alsatian Germans and French, and Clifton of 
the Norwegians may be mentioned as ex- 
amples. 

Spanish-Mexican Influence. 


The Spanish and Mexicans coming across 
the Rio Grande found conditions not unlike 
those to which they had been accustomed in 
both Spain and Mexico. They built their 
homes primarily as they had been accustomed 
to building. They are found along the Rio 
Grande today, from its mouth to El Paso 
and on through New Mexico, including both 
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the imported European and indigeneous tra- 
dition and architecture. These homes range 
from jacal and adobe cottage to colonial 
mansion. 

Some of the oldest of these, undoubtedly, 
are among the homes in the Upper Rio 
Grande Valley in the vicinity of Ysleta and 
Socorro, settled in 1682, though the origins 
of most of them are unrecorded. Many adobe 
and stone buildings that date back a century 
or more are found in the vicinities of Eagle 
Pass and Laredo, in Zapata, Starr, Hidalgo 
and Cameron Counties, and along the narrow 
streets in older San Antonio. 


Probably the finest house of the Spanish 
regime in Texas is that built by Jesus 
Trevino in 1767, to which additions were 
made by succeeding generations in 1851, 1854 
and 1871. A rare example of colonial Spanish- 
Mexican architecture, it stands today in 
isolated grandeur inthe little town of San 
Ygnacio, Zapata County, occupied by de- 
scendants of the original builder. Other fine 
old houses in the Spanish-Mexican tradition 
are found in many places throughout South- 
ern Texas, including Floresville and Cala- 
veras in Wilson County, Panna Maria in 
Karnes County, Cuevitas in Jim Hogg County, 
San Diego in Duval County and Roma in 
Starr County. In San Antonio is the Royal 
Governor’s Palace, once the seat of Texas 
government under Spanish sovereignty. It is 
now maintained as a museum. La Villita 
(‘‘Little Town’’) of the same period has been 
restored. 

Throughout this region the Spanish influ- 
ence is in evidence today in new as well as 
in old homes. Along the border they still 
build their jacales, adobe houses and palaces 
in the Indian and Spanish tradition, and the 
Spanish architecture is followed in many 
cottages and more pretentious homes through- 
out Texas today. 


From the Old South. 


The general introduction of Anglo-American 
home building came with the establishment of 
Austin’s colony in 1821, although there were 
earlier settlers from the United States. Just 
what settler from the east built the first 
house in Texas is uncertain. Austin’s first 
colonists, arriving in Brazoria County in 1821 
and early 1822, found already standing on 
Bailey’s Prairie a log house built and occu- 
pied by Britt Bailey as early apparently as 
1818 or 1819. Bailey’s later ‘‘Red House’’ 
dates from 1836, a two-story frame structure. 

Mystery surrounds the entry of Bailey into 
Texas, though his settling in Brazoria County 
at about the time of the abandonment of 
Galveston Island by the privateer, Jean 
Lafitte, is accepted by some historians as 
Significant circumstantial evidence. 

Another house, built at the time of the 
founding of Austin’s colony, or even ante- 
dating it, was the ferry house at Gaines’ 
ferry, on the Sabine, built by James Gaines 
in 1821 or 1822. It was a two-story log house, 
later cut down to one story. 

At Peach Point on the Brazos in Austin 
County stands the log house in which Stephen 
F,. Austin made his home. A bachelor, Austin 
never had his own home, but lived with his 
brother-in-law and _ sister, Mrs. James F. 
Perry, and her husband, after their arrival 
in Texas and construction of their home in 
1832. The little cabin, overlooking the Brazos, 
stands today as it was originally built. This 
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Top: Floor plan of the house at Peach Point, Austin County, the only home Austin ever 
had in Texas. This plan was drawn by Austin for his sister, Mrs. James F. Perry. Bottom: 
First unit of the house as it was constructed in 1832. Intermediate: The house as expanded 
according to Austin’s plan. This print is from a drawing by Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, made 
on the back of one of Austin’s visiting cards. A storm destroyed all but the log cabin which 
stands on its original site today, as it was built, except that the log wails have been boarded 
over. The big tree, called ‘‘The Three Brothers’’ by Austin, because of its three great branches, 
has sheltered this house throughout its existence. (See p. 110.) 
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Frary Rieden home at Quihi, 
in the early Alsatian colony. 





century-old home, built by one of the followers of Henri Castro 





original cabin was expanded by stages into 
a comfortable and roomy house, after a plan 
drawn by Austin himself. (See illustration, 
house and floor plans.) Subsequently it was 
destroyed by a storm, except the sturdy 
original log cabin. 

Double Log Mansions. 

Home building by early Texans, as through- 
out the Old South, followed a logical develop- 
ment, beginning with a log cabin and ending 
with what we have come to call the southern 
colonial mansion. Most Texans would be 
astounded today to be told that their Governor 
lives in a two-story double log cabin, yet 
such has been the development of the archi- 
tecture that has produced the typical grand 
mansion. of the South, including the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion. 

First, came the single log room, then an- 
other log room set a little space aside, with 
a gallery, or ‘‘dog run’’ between, function- 
ally built to make the most of the breeze— 
and also functionally used in some instances 
to store harness and vehicles and even horses 
and cows as a precaution against theft by the 
Indians. Next in the development of the 
double log cabin was the adding of a second 
story, with additional rooms on each floor 
and the closing in of the wide middle hall. 
Many of these log cabins, in various stages 
of development, are still standing. One of the 
best preserved in its original state is the 
Tait home near Columbus. (See illustration, 
page 114.) 

In the meantime, the arrival of the saw- 
mill had made the smoother lumber-built 
house popular, and log houses were frequently 
boarded over. The Greek columns in front 
came rather naturally from the neoclassic 
influence in home building and furnishing 
that was sweeping the world in that day. 

In the process of this development, a 
number of outhouses were often added. 
Kitchens were seldom included under the 
main roof but placed behind the house. The 
master’s office, servant quarters and other 
structures were frequently added to the 
group. The double log cabin and its develop- 
ments, says Miss Ratchford, repeating tradi- 
tion, constitute America’s original contribu- 
tion to world architecture. And to give credit 
where credit is due it must be said that the 
Anglo-Americans got it from the Cherokees 
and the other Civilized Tribes of the South. 


Wood and Stone. 
Reared in the Piney Woods, the Southern- 
ers preferred the timber house and reluc- 


tantly gave it up when their westward march 
onto the prairies made the hauling of lumber 
from the forest belt expensive. Settlers direct 
from Europe used stone by preference, but 
the Angi -Americans turned to it only from 
force of economy 

Some of the eae? of the Anglo-American 
rock houses were built with stone from the 
tumbled-down mission at Goliad. They stand 
today. At such places as Salado, Bell County, 
are found homes on the prairie front where 
stone was substituted for wood. But even in 
this community, one finds that the Elijah 
Sterling Clack Robertson home, built about 
1856, is of longleaf pine, hauled nearly 100 
miles from East Texas. 

Groce Family. 

The first southern home in the grand style 
in Texas was built by Jared Groce who ar- 
rived from Alabama in 1822. He came with 
a wagon train of materials and slaves and 








—Phote by Frank X. Tolbert, Dallas News Statf, 


Liendo, one of the five homes built by the 
Groce family, near Hempstead. Later occupied 


by Dr. Edmund Montgomery and his wife, 
Elisabet Ney. 
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Upper left: Old Murphree ranch house built in the 1850’s near Victoria. Upper right: H. F. 
Foster home (originally Gibbs. home) built In 1859 at Navasota. Lower left: Ante-bellum home 
at Houston, an excellent example of old plantation house, later used by city of Houston. Lower 
right: Cochran home at Galveston, built in the 1850’s, a variation of the Southern Colonial. 











settled on a league of land on the Brazos 
River four miles south of the present town 
of Hempstead. His house was built of cotton- 


wood logs, hewed and counterhewed, as 
smooth as glass. The hall was fifteen feet 
wide, upstairs and down, with two big 


rooms on each side and with a broad porch 
running the length of the house. His original 
plantation was known as Bernardo. 


About 1835, Groce opened a new plantation 
in Grimes County, calling it Groce’s Retreat, 
leaving Bernardo to his elder son, Leonard, 
who later built Liendo about six miles away. 
To his younger son, he gave Pleasant Hill 
and to his daughter, Mrs. William Wharton, 
he gave Eagle Island, which was the first 
frame house built in Texas. In later years, 
Liendo became the home of Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery and his wife, Elisabet Ney. 
Beautiful Liendo stands today the only sur- 
vivor of five princely homes built by the 
Groce family. (See illustration, p. 112.) 

Jared Groce and his sons were cotton 
planters, as were most of the other early 
families from the Old South. However, it was 
the sugar plantation that built the finest 
ante-bellum homes in Texas. Sugar-cane 
growing was well adapted to the slave econ- 
omy, and so were the bottom lands of the 
Lower Brazos and Colorado Rivers. Brazoria 
County was the richest in Texas immediately 
prior to the War Between the States, and 
this county together with Colorado, Mata- 
gorda and Wharton were known as the 
“Sugar Bowl.’’ 


Homes in the ‘‘Sugar Bowl.’’ 


Notable among these homes was that of 
J. Greenville McNeel, the finest in Texas in 
its day, luxuriously carpeted, with imported 
furniture. Known as the Ellersley plantation, 
it was laid out on feudal plan with the 
master’s palace, the overseer’s pretentious 
home, quarters for the slaves and the ‘‘sugar 
house,’’ all constructed of red, hand-manu- 
factured brick. The great house had twenty- 
one rooms, with immense pillars, and with 
galleries running full length along the front 


and one side. Ellersley was destroyed by 
fire in the eighties. 

Another great house in its day was that of 
Morgan L. Smith, also a _ sugar-plantation 
owner. Here was built the first sugar refinery 
in Texas. There was a great brick home, a 
sugar house resembling a tessellated castle, 
barns, cribs, slave cabins of brick, and also 
a brick church for the slaves. A visitor on 
this plantation, Prince Waldeck, cousin of 
Queen Victoria, was so entranced with it that 
he bought it and operated it for many years 
through Spofford & Company of New York. 
The big building went down in the great 
hurricane of 1917. 

Little is now left of the great estates of 
the ‘‘Sugar Bowl’ of ante-bellum Texas, 
though a few remains attest their former 
beauty and grandeur, notably the overseer’s 
house and other outhouses of Ellersley and 
the impressive ruins of Waldeck with its 
sugar house intact. 

Some fine old homes were built more than 
a hundred years ago in San Augustine, nota- 
bly those of the Blount, Cartwright and Gar- 
rett families. At Nacogdoches, Huntsville, 
Crockett, Navasota, Salado, Anderson, Seguin, 
Goliad, Bastrop, Austin and a number of 
other places such homes still stand. In Austin, 
one of the finest and best kept is the old 
home of Gov. E. M. Pease, tenanted by a 
descendant of Governor Pease today. (See 
illustration, p. 117.) The Governor’s Mansion, 
previously mentioned, is another fine example. 

On the Coast. 

Homes in the Southern tradition are found 
also at Galveston, notably the Michel B. 
Menard, Ballinger and Ball homes. Early 
builders along the coast had an advantage 
because they could import materials, furni- 
ture and fixtures without the expense of a 
long freight haul. Storms have taken heavy 
toll of these old coastal homes, yet one finds 
a surprising number of them at Galveston, 
Corpus Christi, and at the site of one of the 
once-thriving ports that supplied South Texas 
ranches. before the railroads came. Though 
they are now ghost towns, surviving only in 
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legend—Indianola, St. Mary’s, 
Copano, Lamar—the last still 
shows a few houses in good con- 
dition, usually built of hand- 
made concrete (shell lime and 
sand), known as ‘“‘tabby.’’ 

Some old homes that might be 
mentioned at random are the 
Meuly house at Corpus Christi, 
McGloin home at San Patricio, 
the old French Legation on a 
hill in East Austin, the Sledge 
home at Chapel Hill with its 
brick walls sixteen inches thick, 
the classically beautiful Foster 
home at Navasota built by Sher- 
iff Gibbs in 1859, the Chambers 
house at Anahuac with its spiral 
stairway on the front gallery, 
the Seward home at Independ- 
ence built in 1840, and Sebas- 
topol at Seguin, so named be- 
cause it was built at the time 
of that famous battle. This last, 
Miss Ratchford calls the most 
beautiful home in Texas. It was 
built by Col. Joshua Wright 
Young from South Carolina, and 
later passed into the possession 
of his sister, Mrs. C. M. LeGette, 
and came to be known as the 
LeGette home. 

The economic progress of the 


Top: Home in the Spanish-Mexi- 
can style, built by Jesus Trevinio 
in 1767, and occupied by his- de- 
scendants today. Upper left: Miguel 
Yndo house at Floresville. Lower 
left: Margaret McIntyre house, 
built in 1838, near Anderson, typi- 
cal of the earliest Anglo-American 
homes. Bottom: Tait ranch house 
near Columbus, built by C. W. Tait 
in 1843, one of the best preserved of 
the larger log houses. 
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now highly industrialized coast 
region has swept away many of 
the finest of these old structures. 
At Houston, for example, little 
is left of early home building. 
It is in some of the quieter in- 
land places, not affected by the 
storms of either the natural ele- 
ments or of man’s mad scramble 
for economic wealth, that the 
finest examples are left stand- 
ing today. 

There are also some interest- 
ing old homes, built before the 
War Between the States, in 
Northeast Texas. A nucleus of 
colonization developed in this 
area, independently of the col- 
onization of South Texas under 
Mexican sovereignty, because it 
was believed by many that the 
Sulphur, not the Red, was the 
boundary line between Texas and 
the territory acquired by the 
United States in the Louisiana 
purchase. At Marshall, Jeffer- 
son, Clarksville, Pittsburg, Bos- 
ton and other Northeast Texas 
towns are some fine examples of 
ante-bellum home building. 

One of the most interesting of 
these old structures, and one 
that has been maintained in good 
condition, is at Leigh, near Mar- 





_ Top: Blount home at San Augus- 
tine, built in 1840’s. Upper right: 
Chambers home at Anahuac. (Note 
winding stairs on gallery.) Lower 
right: Longcope home at Houston, 
built in 1848, showing the French 
influence. Bottom: Old Varner home 
at West Columbia, built in the 
1850’s. Restored by the late Will 
Hogg. 
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shall. It was built by J. J. Webster, planter- 
contractor, who came to Texas from Virginia 
with 100 slaves in 1845, and settled near 
Marshall. The home he built is remarkable 
for being the first structure in Texas in 
which concrete was used, Webster having 
learned the formula while studying construc- 
tion in Germany. Another historic Marshall 
home is Wyalucing, built in 1850 by Beverly 
Lafayette Holcomb, now used by Bishop 
College. At Scottsville, near Marshall, is the 
home built by Col. William Thomas Scott in 
1834 and rebuilt, after a fire, in 1840, modeled 
after Jefferson Davis’ Beauvoir, though con- 
siderably altered by a descendant owner. It is 
still owned by a member of the family. 
Members of six generations lie in its cemetery. 
German Immigrant Homes. 

The German influence in home _ building 
came to Texas in the period of the Republic. 
The first German colony was at Industry, 
Austin County, and there were other settle- 
ments at New Ulm and Cat Spring. Heavy 
German immigration began a few years later 
under sponsorship of the Association for the 
Protection of German Immigrants in Texas. 
The Fisher-Miller grant between the Colorado 
and the San Saba Rivers was obtained and 
three shiploads of immigrants under com- 
mand of Prince Carl of Solms_ Braunfels 
landed at Lavaca Bay in 1844. They began 
the long trek to the Fisher-Miller Grant, but 
wearying of the slow journey, stopped at 
Victoria, where some of them settled perma- 
nently. Prince Carl, wearying of the long 
trip himself, visited San Antonio and, learn- 
ing of the great springs on the Comal, ob- 
beige a grant and established his colony 
there. 

Today the residents of New Braunfels, 
largely German-English-speaking, thrifty and 
conservative, cling to much of the tradition 
of their past, and the sturdy character of 
their homes, largely of masonry and cau- 
tiously guarded against fire hazard by fire- 
proof roofs, is immediately apparent to the 
visitor. 

A later attempt to reach the Fisher-Miller 
grant resulted in the establishment of Fred- 
ericksburg which today, possibly even more 
than New Braunfels, impresses the visitor 
with its distinctiveness in sturdy masonry 
and way of life of its people. At Seguin and 
some other towns of South Central Texas, 
and showing here and there in cosmopolitan 
San Antonio, are many other evidences of 
the German influence in home building. 
Notable are the solid rock homes at Mason. 

In Austin and in other cities and towns 
where the German-Americans have spread out 
from the original nuclei of colonization they 
have usually taken with them something of 
their. building tradition. At Victoria, where 
some of Prince Carl’s immigrants settled 
permanently after their first stop on the way 
from the coast, are several excellent examples 
of their building, notably the Sengele home. 

French Influence. 

No trace, except a foundation or two, re- 
mains of the earliest French settlement in 
Texas, Fort Saint Louis, founded on Lavaca 
Bay by La Salle in 1685, and doomed to quick 
and tragic end for both the colonists and 
their leader. Pressed by disease, the Indians, 
the Spaniards and conflict among themselves, 
they failed to establish what might have 
been a permanent landmark. Nor does any- 
thing remain of Champs d’Asile, founded on 
the Trinity in Liberty County in 1818, by 
Generals Charles Lallemand and Antoine 
Rigaud and others, veterans of the Napoleonic 
wars who were proscribed with the return of 
the Bourbons to the throne of France. Only 
a few evidences remain of La Reunion, 
French settlement near Dallas. However, a 
fringe of Louisiana-French influence is found 
in Southeast Texas especially in the ranch 
houses on Taylor’s Bayou near Beaumont 
where the Arceneaux, Aubey and Broussard 


families built their homes, beginning before 
the War Between the States. The same in- 
fluence is seen in the house built by Dr. Ed. 
J. Gillard at Liberty. At Houston some 
French influences are in evidence as in the 
Longcope home. (See illustration, p: 115.) 


Castro’s Colonists. 

One of the most interesting ‘‘islands’’ of 
foreign influence in home building, as well 
as in way of life of the tenants of these 
homes, is found in Medina County, resulting 
from the colonization of Alsatian Germans 
and French under the leadership of Henri 
Castro. At Quihi, founded in 1845 by Louis 
Huth, agent of Castro, and at Castroville, 
founded by Castro a little later, are found 
many examples of quaint and artistic home- 
building. This is true also of some structures 
still standing at Old D’Hanis, a mile east 
of the present D’Hanis, established by an- 
other agent of Castro, Theodore Gentilz, in 
1847, and named for Guillaume D’Hanis, 
manager of the colonization society. Among 
these old Alsatian homes is the Rieden house 
at Quihi. (See illustration, p. 112.) 

Some interesting homes in the Middle 
European style are found in Texas’ oldest 
Polish community, Panna Maria, in Karnes 
County, established in 1854. Other homes 
showing the Polish influence are found at 
Bandera where another Polish colony was 
founded a little later. 

The Scandinavian influence is best shown 
in Clifton, Bosque County, settled by Nor- 
wegians, whose descendants are dominant in 
that community today. 

The foregoing account covers only those 
communities that are exceptional. Throughout 
the southern and eastern parts of the state, 
and even in North Central and West Texas, 
are samples of home architecture, reflecting 
the Spanish, Southern Anglo-American, Ger- 
man, French and Polish home-building tra- 
ditions. Some of these, established after the 
War Between the States, were omitted from 
the survey conducted by Miss Ratehford and 
Mrs. Garrett because their project was spe- 
cifically directed at obtaining a record of the 
homes built prior to that conflict. 


Restoration of Old Homes. 


Unfortunately, many of the finest old homes 
in Texas have gone down before the ravages 
of fire, wind, flood and the thoughtlessness of 
men who sometimes pulled down these his- 
toric old houses to obtain material for new 
structures, or obliterated them in the onward 
sweep of urbanization and industrialization. 
But in recent years an awakened appreciation 
of their value has led many Texans to re- 
habilitate and preserve them, as either modern 
homes or public buildings. 

An outstanding example is the old Varner 
Home at West Columbia, built in the 1850’s 
and reconstructed by the late Will Hogg. 
It is now owned by the Hogg estate. (See 
illustration, p. 115.) At Austin there has 
been a number of restorations of old homes, 
in addition to some that have always been 
maintained in good repair. Examples are the 
home of Dr. E. J. Lund on a hill near Barton 
Springs, and the home of Dr. Z. T. Scott 
which was removed from an industrialized 
section of Austin—a fine oid ante-bellum 
place Known as the Swisher home—and re- 
constructed brick by brick in the hill coun- 
try west of the city. Still another interesting 
restoration is the home of Ernest R. Hardin, 
reconstructed from an old mill a short dis- 
tance off Oak Hill Road. 

In addition to this awakened interest in 
restoration of the old homes, there is an in- 
creasing interest in following the lines of 
some of the old buildings in new construc- 
tion. The widespread influence of Spanish 
architecture in the construction of modern 
homes has been mentioned. One also sees 
new evidences of the building tradition in- 
troduced directly from Europe, notably in 


the cities of Central and South 
Texas. 

Especially has the Southern 
Colonial been followed in many 
of the modern homes. While its 
spacious rooms, wide halls and 
high ceilings are not adapted to 
such factors as space saving and 
air conditioning, a somewhat 
modified architecture preserves 
the interior and exterior ele- 
gance of these former mansions 
while adapting them to modern 
needs. The smaller Southern 
Colonial pattern is easily adapt- 
ed. No more beautiful home is 
built today than that which 
comes from. the long develop- 
ment of the simple log cabin. 

This short review attempts to 
give only an incomprehensive 
and not too well proportioned 
account of the data and pictures 
collected by Miss Ratchford and 
Mrs. Garrett. It is presented 
primarily for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of many 
unknowing Texans this particu- 
lar aspect of the heritage left by 
those who chose the forests and 
prairies of Texas as a home for 
po Suaclyes and their descend- 
ants. 





Top: Home built by Gov. E. M. 
Pease at Austin, and occupied by 
Pease family today, one of Texas’ 
finest examples of the Southern 
Colonial. Upper right: Seward home 
at Independence, built in the 1840’s. 
Lower right: Callender house near 
Victoria, prefabricated in Florida 
and built by the Cocke family in 
1854. Bottom: Sledge home at 
Chapel Hill, built in 1858. 
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Physiography of Texas 


The word, Texas, is derived from an Indian 


word meaning ‘‘friends’’ or ‘‘allies,’’ as the 
Caddo word was interpreted by the early 
Spanish explorers. (See p. 38 for ‘‘Naming 


of Texas.’’) Possibly the Caddoes came nat- 
urally to emphasize the word. For Texas can 
best be described as ‘‘the meeting place.’’ 
This applies to the geologic structures be- 
neath the surface, the physiographic features 
and soils, the native vegetation and animal 
life, and also to the weather that prevails 
above. Texas is the meeting place of plains 
and mountains, prairies and forests, desert 
and swampland, subtropical and temperate 
climate, land and sea. Among its aborigine 
tribes were representatives of the Indians of 
the Mississippi Valley, Mexico, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Great Plains. 

To the casual observer the undulating for- 
ested lands, the rolling prairies and the level 
plains that are characteristic of nine tenths of 
the Texas surface are not especially striking; 
but deeper interpretation discovers profound 
contrast and significance in the elements that 
enter into the natural existence of the Texas 
region. Texas is popularly characterized by 
its bigness, and it is geographically big as 
states and even nations go. But the phenome- 
non of Texas must be seen in the intricate 
diversity that this bigness covers. The fact 
that the boundaries of Texas reach outward 
in several extensions to cut a greater cross 
section of natural conditions than would be 
comprehended by a more compactly formed 
state adds to the variety of conditions, prod- 
ucts, industries and human environments. 

This diversity holds for (1) the foundation 
upon which Texas rests, the geological struc- 
tures beneath its surface; (2) the minerals 
that have been sedimented in its. geologic 
strata or enveloped within its intricate sub- 
terranean folds and undulations or thrust 
upward from the interior of the earth by 
voleanic intrusion, (3) the soils that have 
been weathered from the varying geologic 
rocks that outcrop at its surface, (4) the 
vegetation that has sprung from these soils, 
and (5) the wild animal life that has natur- 
ally developed with varied plant-life condi- 
tions. Still greater diversity is added by the 
varied climatological conditions arising from 
the fact that the region of Texas is wedged 
between the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the high plateaus and the axial 
cordillera of the North American continent. 
Lastly, from these diversified natural condi- 
tions man has built a diversified economy 
and evolved a varied way of life. 

Geology of Texas. 

Much of the diversity of Texas is derived 
from the varied geologic structure beneath it. 
The late Dr. Robert T. Hill, who was fore- 
most in pioneer geologic exploration in Texas, 
considered it one of the most intricate and 
interesting geologic regions of the continent. 

Dr. Nelson H. Darton of the United States 
Geological Survey, who did much of the 
geologic mapping of the country, once said, 
“Texas is a most agonizing state to map 
geologically.’’ Ferdinand Roemer, German 
geologist who did the first exploratory work 
in Texas in 1847, commented on the apparent 
diversity of geologic structures as evidenced 
by surface outcroppings. 

To Dr. Hill must go most of the credit for 
solving the riddle of Texas geology as indi- 
cated by surface rocks. Exploration for oil, 
which has been more intensive in Texas than 
in any comparable area in the world, has 
made the Texas geologic understructures, 
despite their intricacy, better known than the 
geology of almost any other large area. 

Geologic Diversity. 

Across the surface of Texas, running in 
north-south and northeast-southwest direc- 
tions, are eight broad bands bearing the rocks 
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of different geologic ages. In addition, there 
are a number of areas, such as those in the 
Burnet-Llano Country and the Trans-Pecos, 
that are less extensive in surface area but 
quite as interesting. 

The vertical cross section of the geologic 
structure of Texas in different parts of the 
state is as varied as the surface outcroppings 
indicate. Probably a vertical cross _ section 
along a surface line extending from the Gulf 
coast at Galveston northwestward through the 
Burnet-Llano area, thence to Hobbs in the 
southeast corner of New Mexico and on to the 
eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountains, gives 
as nearly typical picture of the subsurface of 
the Greater Texas region as is possible. 

Along this line the earth structures above 
the Burnet-Llano area dip downward to the 
northwest into or under the old Permian 
Basin. Beyond the center of the Permian 
Basin, about Midland County, the strata bend 
upward and rise toward the eastern ranges of 
the Rockies in New Mexico. East of the 
Burnet-Llano area, the earth structures dip 
toward the southeast to a point under the 
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DIMENSIONS OF TEXAS 

The area of Texas consists of 263,644 square 
miles of land and 3,695 square miles of water 
surface, a total of 267,339, or 168,732,160 
acres of land and 2,364,800 of water, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

The longest straight-line distance in a gen- 
eral north-south direction is 801 miles from 
the southern tip near Brownsville to the 
northwest corner: of the Panhandle. The 
greatest general. east-west distance is 773 
miles from the extreme eastward bend of the 
Sabine in Newton County to the extreme 
westward bulge of the Rio Grande in El] Paso 
County 

The extremes of latitude and longitude are 
as follows: From Long. 93° 31’ W. at the 
extreme eastward point of the Sabine River 
on the east line of Newton County to Long. 
106° 38’ W. at the extreme westward bulge 
of the boundary on the west line of El Paso 
County; and from Lat. 25° °50") Nesatethe 
extreme southern turn of the Rio Grande on 
the south line of Cameron County to Lat. 
36° 30’ N. along the northern boundary of 
the Panhandle. 

In elevation above mean sea level the state 
varies from sea level to 8,751 feet, altitude 
at the top of Guadalupe Mountain in Culber- 
son County. 

Texas Boundary Line. 

The boundary of Texas by segments, in- 
cluding only larger river bends and only the 
great arc of the coast line, is as follows: 





Miles. 

Rio sGrandey occ se ae s.t ee cece tale ee 889.0 
Coast dine? os. A oie ene oe cere 370.0 
Sabine River; Lake and’ Pass. 1.0. .0s see etc 
Sabine River to Red Riverys: -.48. eee eee 106.5 
Red River. iis 0084 os seen Eee eee 480.0 
East.Panhandle line......-: «%-:- einen 133.6 
North Panhandle line 5.2... ..-5 sneer 167.0 
West Panhandle lin@...2 2.45 64 ace 310.2 
Along. 32d parallel. 2.213% sc.s seuss eee 209.0 
Totally cass « odem.s vv vale telake Sie ee 2,845.3 


Following the smaller meanderings of the 
rivers and the tidewater coast line, the fol- 
lowing are the boundary measurements: 





Miles. 

Rio’ Grande: occu. He owes ee eer eee 1,569 
*Coast line (tidewater). 2 624 
Sabine River, Lake and Pass...... 292 
Red River. « «6 sii's «2% «se eueed oto eae ee 726 
The five line segments given above.......... 926 

Total, including pas SeemchS Sven in 

table above .... ; 4,130 


*While the Giawaten ConeE line is given | as 624 
miles, the entire coast line measured in steps of 
one mile is 973 miles for the mainland and 709 
miles for the islands. 
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Bending to make the Big Bend. The Big Bend Country of Trans-Pecos Texas takes 


its name from the great southward detour of the Rio Grande as it circles around the 
base of the Chisos Mountains with the Carmen Range in Mexico to the south. 





Gulf just beyond the coast line, and then turn 
upward. 
Texas in Past Ages. 

The geologic history of the present region 
of Texas through millions of years has been 
very largely a process of reversing physio- 
graphic features. Plains are now spread where 
towering mountains once reared their sum- 
mits; mountains and high plateaus are found 
where once there was marshy plain or watery 
surface of great seas. 

Even the general tilt of the Texas surface 
has been reversed. In early geologic ages (an 
estimated 250,000,000 years ago), there was in 
what is today West and Northwest Texas a 
great shallow sea, the sediments of which we 
now find in the structure known as the 
Permian Sea. From north to south, swinging 
toward the west below the center of the state, 
was a great mountain range. East and south- 
east of that was a plain, apparently extending 
over at least a part of the present Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Through the ages, the western part of the 
state rose, the Permian Sea vanished, the 
great central chain of mountains eroded to 
the level of the plain, and the waters of the 
Gulf advanced from the southeast. The grad- 
ual erosion as the waters drained from north- 
west to southeast has exposed at intervals the 
outcroppings of the rocks of various geologic 
ages, in the middle and upper parts of the 
state, while building up the recent formations 
near the coast. 


Principal Geologic Structures. 


The principal. structural features of Texas 
are as follows: 

1. The West Texas Permian Basin. This 
covers the area of Middle Western, North 
Central, Western and Northwestern Texas, 
and a portion of Eastern New Mexico. Rocks 





of the Permian are exposed at the surface 
over a wide area in Central and North Central 
Texas. It extends under the High Plains of 
Northwest Texas with rocks and soils of later 
ages deposited above it to depths of 1,000 or 
1,500 feet in some places. In portions of the 
Upper Trans-Pecos and New Mexico it is 
found at the surface again. The basin of this 
former sea dips downward to the west from 
the approximate location of McCulloch, Brown 
and Stephens Counties to a low point in the 
vicinity of Midland County and then rises to 
the approximate location of its ancient west- 
ern shore line in New Mexico. On the bed of 
this old sea are deposited the polyhalite, 
carnallite, sylvite and other potash-bearing 
materials of West Texas and New Mexico. 
Here, too, have been formed some of Texas’ 
greatest petroleum reservoirs. 

2. The Gulf Coastal Plain with its coastal 
geosyncline and its subordinate East Texas 
and Rio Grande Embayments. Here the sub- 
structures dip generally to the southeast 
forming catchment basins for great quantities 
of underground water that have immense eco- 
nomic importance. This area with its salt 
domes, penetrating the upper geologic struc- 
tures from unknown depths, and its anti- 
clines, has some of Texas’ most important oil, 
gas, salt and sulphur deposits. 

3. The Trans-Pecos mountain ranges which 
frame the western edge of the Permian Basin. 
Here the Guadalupe, Davis, Chisos and other 
ranges cross the far western extension of 
Texas in a general north-south direction and 
continue along the western edge of the 
Coastal Plain of Northern Mexico. 

4, The Amarillo-Wichita-Muenster subter- 
ranean mountain formations of North and 
Northwest Texas. These lie deep beneath the 
surface in most places in Texas but are ex- 
posed in the Wichita Mountains of Oklahoma. 
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5. A zone of intricate geologic structures 
that lies between the Permian Basin on the 
northwest and the Gulf Coastal geosyncline on 
the southeast. Included are the Bend Arch, 
Central Basin structures and ancient roots of 
the great mountain range that lay along the 
eastern edge of the Permian Sea. 


Geology and Economy. 


The geologic activity of the ages has had 
an important bearing on the economic life of 
Texas of today because of the soils produced 
by the weathering of the stone and because of 
the deposits of minerals that today make 
Texas the leading state in mineral produc- 
tion. The abundant fuel resources of Texas— 
oil, gas, coal and lignite—came from the 
marine life and the dense plant growth that 
flourished alternately as ancient Texas ex- 
isted beneath the surface of the sea and as 
dry land. : 

The folding, bending and faulting of strata 
caused the oil to collect in pools and stand 
until man’s inventive genius sent drilling 
tools down to release it for use. The salt 
domes of the coast country—great pillars that 
rise from unknown depths almost to the 
surface—have formed oil pools and _ also 
brought near the surface deposits of sulphur 
that make Texas one of the greatest sulphur- 
producing areas of the world. The polyhalite 
(potash-bearing ore) of West _ Texas was 
formed in beds as the old Permian Sea 
dried up. . 

A varied and highly valuable quantity of 
igneous and sedimentary stone has been be- 
queathed by the long succession of geologic 
ages that have seen molten matter flow 
through fissures in the earth’s crust, and 
stratum after stratum of sedimentary matter 
deposited as the land emerged from the sea, 
sank and rose again, and mountains were 
thrust upward to be eroded to level plains. 
Sand and porous stone strata sealed by clays 
and hard stone are the reservoirs of Texas’ 
great underground water supply. 
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Natural Regions of Texas 


Texas is the meeting place of four great 
physiographic regions of the North American 
continent: (1) the Coastal Plains which ex- 
tend into the state from the east, (2) the Low 
Western Plains which extend into the state 
from the north to constitute the North Cen- 
tral Plains of Texas, (3) the High Western 
Plains which come down from the Rockies, 
covering the Panhandle, and Lubbock area 
and extending southward and southeastward 
to form the Edwards Plateau, and (4) the 
Trans-Pecos region which is traversed by the 
eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountain system. 

Across these four great physiographic 
regions, and above the intricate geological 
structure described in foregoing paragraphs, 
the surface of Texas extends like a great 
slightly inclined amphitheater from the Gulf 
coast northward, northwestward and west- 
ward with its upper levels on the high 
plateau of the Panhandle Plains and the 
plateaus and mountain ranges of the Trans- 
Pecos. 

The four great physiographic regions men- 
tioned above are bounded approximately as 
described below and are divided into the 
listed subregions. 


I. GULF COASTAL PLAINS. 


The Southern Gulf Coastal Plains, which 
cover most of the Old South, extend into the 
state from the east and include that part of 
the state below the Balcones Fault Line 
which runs from the Rio Grande near Del Rio 
to San Antonio and thence northeastward to 
Austin and, with less definite markings, to 
the Red River north of Dallas. This fault 
line, which is marked with a surface escarp- 
ment along its course from the Rio Grande as 


far north as Austin, is the most distinct 
natural boundary line in Texas, dividing the 
state into lowland and upland provinces. 
Above this line the surface is characterized 
primarily by erosion, below by deposits of 
material eroded above. 

Subregions of the Coastal Plain in Texas 
are as follows: 

1. Coastal Prairies: That part of the Coastal 
Plain lying generally within 50 or 70 miles of 
tidewater, extending from the Sabine to the 
San Antonio River. A level, grass-covered 
plain excepting woodlands along streams. 
Elevation from sea level to 200 feet. 

2. Pine Belt. This section of the Coastal 
Plain, familiarly known as the Pine Woods, 
or ‘‘Piney Woods,’’ lies above the Coastal 
Prairies and extends for an average distance 
of 100 miles westward from the Louisiana 
boundary. Elevation 50 to 700 feet. A rolling 
terrain, sloping gently upward from Gulf 
Coast, covered in virgin state with loblolly, 
longleaf and shortleaf pine on uplands and 
hardwoods in alluvial valleys. Red soil region 
in west-central parts is known as East Texas 
Redlands. 

3. Post-Oak Belt. A crescent-shaped area 
extending from the Red River in Eastern 
Lamar and Western Red River counties to a 
point southeast of San Antonio, wedged be- 
tween Pine Belt on east, Coastal Prairies on 
south and Blacklands on west. Varying from 
40 to 70 miles wide, it is 450 miles long. 
Elevation generally 200 to 500 feet. Rolling 
plain timbered principally with post oak on 
uplands, pecan, walnut and other hardwoods 
on: streams. Few prairie regions. Sandy, 
sandy loam and gray soils on uplands, allu- 
vial in valleys. 

4. Blackland Prairies. A horn-shaped area, 
tapering from the Red River between Paris 
and Clarksville, to a point near San Antonio. 
There is a secondary Blackland Belt lying 
approximately between Gonzales and Bren- 
ham. Elevation generally 450 to 700 feet. A 
rolling prairie of black soils of limestone 
origin, lying immediately below the Balcones 
Escarpment in its southern portion. Pecan, 
walnut and other timbers along streams. 

5. Rio Grande Plain or Embayment. That 
part of the Coastal Plain extending south 
from the Balcones Escarpment and San 
Antonio River. Elevation from sea level to 
1,000 feet in northwestern part. A _ rolling 
plain with open prairies in some of the upper 
portions but usually covered with thick 
growth of small trees and shrubs. The most 
densely covered area constitutes the Brush 
Country, sometimes called the Chaparral 
Country or the Monte. Little cultivation ex- 
cept in irrigated regions, of which the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley is largest, devoted to citrus 
fruits and winter vegetables. This area is also 
known as the Magic Valley. Smaller irrigated 
areas in the Winter Garden southwest of San 
Antonio. The farming and _  truck-growing 
section near Corpus Christi is called the 
Coastal Bend area. 

Il. NORTH CENTRAL PLAINS. 

This is the physiographic province lying 
between the Blackland Prairies on the east 
and the Cap Rock Escarpment, which bounds 
the Great Plains, on the west. It slopes up- 
ward from about 700 feet elevation on the 
east to a maximum of about 2,500 feet on the 
west, at the foot of the Cap Rock. 

Generally timbered in the east, it was 
largely a prairie area in its native state, but 
mesquite woodlands have spread over most of 
this area during the last half-century. 

Principal subregions of the North Central 
Plains are: 

1. Grand Prairie. An area of limestone soils, 
largely prairie, running just west of Waco 
and Fort Worth from Central Texas almost 
to the Red River. Elevation 500 to 1,000 feet. 
Of thinner limestone soils than the Black- 
lands, this area is more broken, traversed in 
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some parts by flat-topped hills. Principal 
timber, pecan and other hardwoods along 
streams, with cedar on hills. 

2. East and West Cross Timbers. A narrow 
band running from the Red_River between 
Dallas and Fort Worth, the East Cross Tim- 
bers extend as far south as the southern part 
of Hill County, a sandy and red-clay soil 
wedged between Blacklands and Grand Prai- 
rie. Post oak is the principal timber. It is 
connected by a narrow band along the Red 
River with the West Cross Timbers and the 
Main Post Oak Belt to the east. The West 
Cross Timbers extend from the Red River 
in Montague County to Burnet County with 
varying width reaching as far west as the 
eastern part of Coleman County. Post oak 
and blackjack are the prevailing timbers, but 
there are wide stretches of mesquite lands 
and prairies, and areas of hills and low, 
flat-topped mountains covered with cedar. 
Elevation 800 to 1,700 feet. 


3. Burnet-Llano Region. Also known as the 
Central Basin and Central Mineral Region. 
This is a small area lying principally in 
Burnet and Llano counties. Elevation 600 to 
1,600 feet. There are wide expanses of prairie 
country with pecans along streams. Dense 
growth of cedar in broken regions. This is an 
eroded area, traversed by the deep valleys 
of the Colorado and Llano rivers with much 
broken and mountainous country. Exposed 
igneous intrusions form such eminences as 
Granite Mountain in Burnet County and En- 
ae Rock on the Llano-Gillespie county 
ine. 

4. West Texas Rolling Plains. ‘A wide area 
lying between the West Cross Timbers on 
the east and the Cap Rock Escarpment on the 
west. Elevation 1,000 to 2,500 feet. An undu- 
lating terrain traversed by occasional low, 
flat-topped mountains, notably the Callahan 
Divide between Colorado and Brazos water- 
sheds, and partly covered by mesquite wood- 
lands, especially in southern portion. Soils 
are principally gray and dark loams. The 
Croton Breaks, or rough lands, are a distinc- 
tive feature of Eastern Dickens and portions 
of adjoining counties. Red Permian soils .of 
the north-central sections are sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Redlands, a local designation 
also applied to East Texas red soils in 
vicinity of Palestine. 


lil. THE HIGH PLAINS. 


An extension of the Great High Plains 
which lie at the base of the Rockies from 
Canada to Southwest Texas. Properly the 
Great Plains extend to the Balcones Escarp- 
ment running from Del Rio to Austin, but 
ordinarily a sharp distinction is made be- 
tween the High Plains of Northwest Texas 
and the Edwards Plateau of Southwest 
Texas. Principal subdivisions of the Great 
Plains in Texas are as follows: 

1. Llano Estacado or Staked Plains or High 
Plains. A level to slightly rolling plain that 
lies above the Cap Rock Escarpment which 
extends in an irregular line from the north- 
east corner of the Panhandle to Martin 
County. Through much of its course the Cap 
Rock escarpment is an abrupt lift of the 
earth’s surface of 100 to almost 1,000 feet. 
Below are the remnants known as buttes and 
rough lands which gradually soften to the 
gently rolling prairies of Middle West and 
North Central Texas. In sharp contrast, above 
the escarpment is a plain sometimes as level 
as the sea, but with draws and canyons where 
the Canadian and the upper tributaries of the 
Red and Brazos make their descent from the 
high plain to the lower level of the rolling 
prairies. Elevation 2,500 to 4,300 feet. The 
Llano Estacado is divided into the Panhandle 
Plains or North Plains and the South Plains. 

2. Edwards Plateau. Rolling to broken, the 
Edwards Plateau is an extension of the Great 
Plains to a junction with the Coastal Plains 
at the Balcones Escarpment. Elevation 700 to 


2,500 feet. Draining in all directions, except 
northwest, from its apex in Edwards County, 
this is an area of thin limestone soils. The 
interior portion of the Edwards Plateau is 
usually rolling with some level topography. 
As the streams approach the Balcones Escarp- 
ment on south and east sides, they cut into 
the earth, forming a broken, mountainous 
country, with some deep canyons. This region 
in the area of Kerr and Gillespie Counties is 
known as the Hill Country. Many streams, 
fed by innumerable springs from the Edwards 
limestone, flow across and from the edge of 
the plateau. Cypress trees are found along 
many of these streams. Good cover, sparse 
settlement and co-operation of landowners 
with game-enforcement authorities have in- 
creased deer, wild turkeys and other game 
until this is now the principal hunting ground 
of Texas. 
IV. TRANS-PECOS TEXAS 


The extension of Texas west of the Pecos is 
a high plateau traversed from northwest to 
southeast by ranges of mountains which are 
part of the Rockies in the United States and 
become the Sierra Madre Oriental in Mexico. 
Principal subdivisions of the Trans-Pecos are 
as follows: 

1. Stockton Plateau. A Trans-Pecos exten- 
sion of the Edwards Plateau, this area is a 
rolling to broken plain extending eastward 
from the Davis Mountains. Elevation 2,000 to 
4,000 feet. 

2. Big Bend. This is the area within the 
southward swing of the Rio Grande below 
Marfa and Alpine. Elevation of plateau from 
2,000 feet at Rio Grande to 4,500 in northern 
part with mountains rising to more than 7,000 
feet, the Chisos being principal range. Some 
of the most striking terrain in Texas is found 
in the Chisos and other mountains with Santa 
Elena, Boquillas and other canyons along Rio 
Grande. Yucca, lechuguilla, greasewood, oco- 
tillo, cacti, guayule, candililla and some 
coarse grasses grow on plateau lands. Pine, 
oak and junipers of Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain varieties in Chisos Mountains. The 
Big Bend National Park includes more than 
700,000 acres. 

3. Davis Mountain Area. This small region, 
confined largely to Jeff Davis County, is one 
of the three outstanding mountain areas of 
the Trans-Pecos, the Chisos and Guadalupe 
Mountains being the other two. Elevation of 
plateau 4,000 to 5,000 feet, with mountains 
rising to maximum of 8,382 feet in Mount 
Livermore, second highest in Texas. Pine, 
oak, other timbers in mountains. Cattle prin- 
cipal industry, this being center of Highland 
Hereford cattle industry. 

4, Diablo Plateau or Bolson. A high, plateau 
basin without drainage to sea, between Gua- 
dalupe and Hueco Mountains. Elevation 3,500 
to 5,000 feet. Rainfall 7 to 10 inches. Guada- 
lupe Peak on east, 8,751 feet, highest in Texas. 
Drainage into Sait Flats at foot of Guadalupe 
Mountains. Hueco Tanks in Hueco Mountains 
historic watering place. Sotol, lechuguiila, 
cacti and other desert growth except in Gua- 
dalupe Mountains where pine, oak;: Douglas 
fir and other forest trees of Rocky Mountain 
varieties are found. 

Upper Rio Grande Valley. Tip of Texas 
lying west of Hueco Mountains. Elevation 
3,500 to 4,000 feet with mountains rising to 
more than 7,000. Desert growth on uplands. 
About 75,000 acres in Rio Grande Valley irri- 
gated from Elephant Butte Dam in New 
Mexico. 

TEXAS MOUNTAIN REGIONS 


In an altitude directory on following pages 
are given the names of the principal moun- 
tains of Texas and their elevations above sea 
level. Below is a summary of the principal 
mountainous areas of the state. 

The principal mountains of Texas are found 
in the Trans-Pecos where eastern ranges of 
the Rocky Mountain system cross from New 
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Mexico to **‘Old’’ Mexico. Highest are those 
of the Guadalupe range, rising to a maximum 
elevation in Guadalupe Peak, 8,751 feet. No- 
where at a more easterly point in the United 
States is there a mountain as high. El Capitan 
has an altitude of 8,078 feet. This majestic 
range rises 5,000 feet above the Salt Flats at 
its base. It projects from New Mexico into 
Texas in the northwestern part of Culberson 
County. q : 

The Davis Mountains, centering in Jeff 
Davis County, are second in general eleva- 
tion among Texas ranges and the highest 
peak, Mount Livermore (8,382), also known 
as Baldy Peak and Old Baldy because of its 
barren rocky summit, is the second highest 
mountain in Texas. Sawtooth Mountain (7,748) 
and Blue Mountain (7,330) are striking emi- 
nences. Mount Locke (6,791) is surmounted by 
the McDonald Observatory. Of barren aspect 
when viewed from the surrounding plateau, 
the interior of the Davis Mountains, where 
clouds deposit more moisture, is green with 
grass and trees, especially after the rainy 
season. Standing on a mile-high plateau, the 
Davis Mountains rise to an altitude of 2,500 
to 3,000 feet above their base. 

The Chisos Mountains (Chisos is Spanish 
for ghosts or spirits) are third in general ele- 
vation, capped by Mount Emory (7,835) and 
Lost Mine Peak (7,550). Third rank among 
‘Texas mountains in elevation above sea level, 
they rise more than one mile above the Rio 
Grande at their southern base. The Chisos 
Mountains are the center of the Big Bend 
National Park. The Chinati Mountains in Pre- 
sidio, Eagle Mountain in Hudspeth, Franklin 
Mountain near El Paso are other notable 
Trans-Pecos eminences. 

There are no mountains east of the Pecos 
comparable to those to the west. Probably the 
east-facing Cap Rock Escarpment near the 
junction of the Tule and Palo Duro Canyons, 
where it rises 1,000 feet, is most impressive. 
The mountains above the Balcones Escarp- 
ment and those of the Burnet-Llano area are 
the most notable in Central and Southwestern 
Texas. Among the more notable of these are 
Bear Mountain in Gillespie County, Pack- 
saddle Mountain in Llano, and Devils Back- 
bone at Comal-Hays-Blanco county juncture. 
Enchanted Mountain on Llano-Gillespie line 
and Granite Mountain in Burnet County are 
notable exposed domes of great granitic in- 
trusions. 

On the rolling plains of Middle West and 
North Central Texas are the Palo Pinto 
Mountains in Palo Pinto and adjoining coun- 
ties, Brady Mountains in McCulloch, Callahan 
Divide extending through Callahan, Taylor 
and Nolan Counties, and other ranges. Iso- 
lated eminences, such as Comanche Peak in 
Hood County, Santa Anna Mountain in Cole- 
man, Double Mountain in Stonewall and 
Mushway, Muchakooga or Cordova Peak in 
Borden, are scattered over the North Central 
Plains where erosion has_ been _ resisted 
through the ages by a tough bit of limestone. 
Highest Point, Town, Rail Station, County. 

The highest point in Texas is the top of 
Guadalupe Peak, 8,751 feet. It is higher than 
any point in the United States east of its 
meridian. The highest town of any importance 
in Texas is Fort Davis, county seat of Jeff 
Davis County, with an official elevation of 
5,050 feet, but with some portions more than 
one mile above sea level. The highest railway 
point is Paisano, 5,078 feet, switch station on 
the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe in Presidio 
County. It is the highest point on the South- 
ern Pacific between the Gulf and the Pacific. 
While Culberson County has the highest point 
in Texas, the highest county, judged by aver- 
age elevation, is Jeff Davis, little of which is 
less than one mile above sea level. 

*A designation sometimes used to distinguish 
the state of New Mexico from the sister republic 
south of the Rio Grande. The expression is not 
as much in use taday as formerly. 


CANYONS OF TEXAS 

The erosion that has created most of the 
mountains of Texas has also created some 
canyons, remarkable for their depth and 
beauty. They are found principally in five 
areas as follows: 

1. There are the canyons formed by the 
spring-fed streams that flow from the Ed- 
wards Plateau. Beginning in the interior of 
the plateau, they deepen as they approach the 
Balcones Escarpment. Most notable of these 
are the canyons of the Frio, Nueces, Sabinal, 
Medina, Guadalupe and Devils Rivers. Above 
Austin the Colorado flows through some re- 
markable gorges. 

2. Similar canyons are formed where the 
streams flow from the Llano Estacado, or 
Staked Plains, to the east-facing escarpment. 
Most notable of these is the Palo Duro Can- 
yon on the main channel of the Red River. 
The gorge of the Canadian immediately below 
Amarillo, Tule Canyon, a branch of the Red. 

3. There are the characteristically short 
mountain canyons of the Guadalupe and Davis 
ranges. The McKittrick Canyon in the Guada- 
lupe region is one of the most beautiful in 
the Southwest. Pine Canyon and others cut 
the eastern side of the range. In the Davis 
Mountains are the Limpia, Musquiz, Cherry, 
Madera and other canyons. 

4. In the Big Bend region are a number of 
canyons where the Rio Grande cuts its way 
through a_ succession of north-and-south 
ranges, of which Santa Elena is the most 
noteworthy, a gorge with perpendicular walls 
about 1,600 feet high. The Boquillas and 
Mariscal Canyons on the Rio Grande are little 
less spectacular. The Maravillas and other 
canyons of this region are formed by tribu- 
taries of the Rio Grande. Capote Canyon is 
formed by a stream that flows into the Diablo 
Bolson. The Box Canyon of the Pecos below 
Sheffield is also a noteworthy gorge. 

5. Canyons are formed where rivers cut 
their way through the limestone barrier at 
the eastern edge of the North Central Plain, 
notably on the Brazos. 
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Altitudes of Principal Texas Mountains, Cities and Towns 


Figures are for elevation in feet above mean sea level. Where available, the exact elevations 
as given by the United States Geological survey and Coast and Geodetic Survey are used. 


Since part of the surface of Texas has not been surveyed, 


it has been necessary to include 


some altitudes as ascertained by engineers in construction of railroads, highways and reclama- 
tion projects, and in a few instances the figures of County Surveyors are used. Where the 


four-section, 100-foot and 200-foot contour-interval map of Texas, 


issued by the United States 


Geological Survey, has been used to approximate elevations, they have been marked with an 


asterisk (*). Following abbreviations are used: 


Elevation 
Feet. 


Mountain and 
County— 


Agua Fria Mt, Brewster.. .4,828 
Aguja Pk, Jeff Davis..... 5,981 
Anacacho Mt, Kinney... 2). igen 7 
es cape Mesa, Brewster. . .3,884 


elope Hills, Shack’ford. .1,650 
Anthony’s Nese, El Paso. .6,906 
Apache Mt, Culberson... ..4,969 
Apache Pk, Culberson... ..5,696 
Asphalt Mt, Uvalde....... 1,300 
Babyhead Mt, Llano....... 1,625 
Backbone Mt, Burnet...... 1,180 
Bald Eagle Pk, Taylor... ..2,250 
oie Gn SUINe tants. wad os 1,320 


Bald Knob, Williamson... .1,200 


tBaldy Pk, Jeff Davis... ..8,382 
Barber Mt, Palo Pinto.....1,050 
Barilla Mts, Jeff Davis... .5,560 
Barker Witt TavyiS......... 800 
Batesville Hill, Zavala..... 964 
Baylor Mts, Culberson... ..5,560 
Beach Mts, Culberson... ..5,935 
Bead Mt, Coleman.........2,050 
PCO SO SOMES orsjsic so-so 760 
Bee Mt, Brewster......... 3,460 
Bell Mt, Brewster......... 3,460 
Bell Mt, Gillespie.......... 1,850 
Big Aguja Mt, Jeff Davis.5,743 
BlpeViteOVAlGe: o.0 56s... bs 
Bissett Mt, Brewster.. .0,481 
Bile Black Pk, San: Saba. .1,850 
Black Hills, Brewster. . Poo 
Black Hills, Presidio...... | 5,550 
Black Mesa, Brewster....4,290 
Black Mt, Brewster........ 4,504 
Black Mt, Jeff Davis...... Maat 
Black Mt, Uvaldes........ ita Ag 
Blue Mt, Jeff Davis....... Tipe 
DIue wg. Uvalde’. 2... os. MQ 
eeBiue Mts!) Mason. ...:..... DADAlY 


Blue Range, Brewster..... 5,055 
Bonnell Mt, Travis. - 
Boracho Pk, Jeff Davis... .5,661 
Brady Mts, McCulloch.... 
Brown’s Mt, Stephens..... 1,400 
Brushy Knob, 1S UU Ae 
Brushy Knob, Jgohnson..... 1,050 
Brushy Knob, Tom Green. .2, 


Brushy Mt, Erath. 1,500 
Bullhead Mts, Edwards. .. .2,050 
Bullis Gap Rege, Brewster. . 3,100 
Burton Knob, epee pra 900 
Caddo Pk, Johnson. 1,230 
Cap Mt, Llano. Hi! 1,376 
Capote Pk, Presidio. 6,185 


Carrizo Mts, Culberson. .. .5,285 
Casket Mt, Jeff Davis..... 6,180 
Castle Mt, Crane-Upton.... 
Cathedral Mt, Brewster.. ..6,860 


Cathedral Peak, Brewster. .6,125 
Cedar Mt, Burnet......... 1,625 
Cedar Mts, Pecos.......... 4,050 


Cerro Alto Pk, Hudspeth.. 
Cerro Boludo, Presidio... .. 4,746 


Cerro Diablo, Hudspeth. . .5,700 
Chinati Pk, Presidio....... Liao 
Chispa Mt, Culberson...... 5,216 
Christmas Mts, Brewster. patie 
Cienega Mt, Brewster. jauee 
Cienega Mt, head 


Cigar Mt, Brewster. AL 
Ce-J; Mt, Stephens........ 1,450 
Comanche Pk, Hood. 

Cook Mt, Houston......... 
*§Cordova Pkeeporden.:.". . 2,850 
Corn Mt, Brown. ap 
Cornudas Mts, Hudspeth. . 
*Crawford Mt, Palo Pinto. 1,450 
Crossville Pk, Bell. eet 
Crown Mt, Brewster. 
Cuesta del Burro, Presidio. 6, ‘010 





“Mt’’ for mount or mountain. ‘‘Mts’’ for 
mountains, ‘‘Pk’’ for peak; also the names of counties are abbreviated in some instances. 
1. ALTITUDES OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS OF TEXAS 

Mountain and Elevation Mountain and Elevation 

County— Feet. County— Feet. 
Cupalo Mts, Brewster...... 3,925 Kit Mt, Brewster. fo 5,505 
Delaware Mts, Culberson. .5,870 Kyle Mt, Palo Pinto....... 1,287 
Del Norte Mts, Brewster.. .6,151 LaMota Mt, Presidio: s-.s 9,046 
Devil’s Courthouse Pk, Las Moras Mt, Kinney..... 1,667 

PON Green fe ke | pe eee 2,250 Leon Mt, Brewster........ 3,050 
Devil’s Backbone, Leonard Mt, Brewster..... 9,860 

Montague: sb me unde Ss Little Aguja Mt, Jeff Davis.4,800 
Devil’s Ridge, Hudspeth.. .5,300 Little Twin Sisters Pk, 
Dome Pk, Hudspeth....... 5,400 TRV SEER irc cette eee ,200) 
Double Mt, Stephens.......1,550 tLivermore Mt, Jeff Davis.8,382 
*Double Mt, Stonewall... .2,450 Locke: Mt; (Jeti Davis. o. 5. 6,791 
Douglas Mis, pBellame - shite 1,110 mockharteaMt Llanos 2 1,438 
Dove Mts, Brewster....... 3,790 Mone WaniuVit; Hays: o.c..s 1,450 
Dugout Mt, Brewster...... 5,195 WOneM tavlslanoteroecm scam oe 1,550 
Eagle Mt, Hudspeth....... 7,516 Lone Mt, Hamilton........ 1,300 
Eagle Mt, Callahan....... 2,200 Lone Oak Mt, Llano....... 1,850 
East Black Hills, Brewster.3,357 Lone Woman Mt, Hays.....1,450 
*East Caddo Pk, Callahan.2,080 one MG eel lanOsiaencee iL asst] 
El Capitan, Culberson..... 8,078 MONS VE wECOrVellonee sees 1,300 
Elephant Mt, Brewster....6,200 Lookout Mt, McCulloch. .:.1,600 
El Muerto Pk, Jeff Davis. .6,749 ODCZ PES pe lVionea sc ile. 0 2,600 
Emory Pk, Brewster...... 7,835 Lost Mine Pk, Brewster.. .7,550 
Evansville Pk, Palo Pinto.1,400 McAdams Pk, Palo Pinto. .1,350 
Enchanted Rock, Liano....1,815 McKinney Mt, Brewster... .4,992 
Finlay Mts, Hudspeth..... 5,700 McMillan Mts, Bell........ 1,100 
Flat Top Mt, Bosque...... 1,200 Major Pk, Jeff Davis..... 5 Soe 
Flat Top Mt, Howard......2,525 Malone Mts, Hudspeth..... 5,050 
Flat Top Mt, Stonewall... ..1,798 Marvaretw re Km COKC temic. 2,300 
Flat Top Pk, Lampasas... .1,541 Mariscal Mt, Brewster..... ce 
Franklin Mt, El Paso...... 7,100 Maverick Mt, Brewster. 3,495 
Fresno Pk, Presidio....... 5,131 Meridian Mt, Edwards..... 2,250 
Gemelo Mesa, Presidio.... .5,060 Military Mt, Edwards..... 2,018 
Gettysburg Pk, Presidio.. .4,897 Mill Creek Hills, Guadalupe 740 
Glass Mts, Brewster...... 6,487 NUE EPIVitp SCL eta e oss 900 
Goat Mt, Brewster......... 6,650 Mitchell Mesa, Brewster. . .5,361 
Goat Mt, Brewster (South) .4,537 Mitre Pk, Jeff Davis...... 6,100 
Granite Mt, Burnet....... 980 Monument Pk, Fisher. . 2,075 
Greer Mts, Shackelford... .1,500 Noro Mt, RUNnEIS ia asta. << 2,350 
Guadalupe Pk, Culberson. .8,751 EMi Airy, Callahan’... s..0179D0 
Gunsight Mt, Eastland..... 1,550 NL Batkermel TAVIS. ae oc euesve 800 
Hackett Pk, Culberson... .5,280 Mitrbonnell, “0iravis a...r 7715 
Haborth Hill, Guadalupe.. 700 Mt Catherine, seiner reer ghee 1,350 
Harkey Knobs, out Bees '1,500 Mt Connor, Shackelford. :1,850 
Hat Mt, Presidio. a : 5,300 Mt Elephant, Brewster..... 6,200 
Hayrick Mt, Goat nee 2,300 Mt Emory, Brewster....... 7,835 
Hen Egg Mt, Brewster... .5,002 Mt Franklin, El Paso...... 7,100 
Henson Mt, Coryell Meee ener 950 Mt Hudson, Gillespie....... 1,850 
TLOS MVC A Sella rise ee 1,100 TMt Livermore, Jeff Davis.8,382 
Hog Mt, Saree Ore fae. sae 2,000 Mt. Locke, Jeff Davis.....6,791 
Hog Mt, Coryell renee: 2. 1,200 Mt Nebo, Gillespie......... 1,850 
Hog Mt, Williamson....... 1,100 Mt Ord, Brewster. oc ...00% « 6,800 
Hog Mt, Stephens , 300 *§ Muchakooga Pk, Borden.2,900 
Hogi. Browne... ss... 56 1,900 Mule Ear Pks, Brewster. :3,800 
Hondo Pass, Medina...... 1,092 Mushway Peak (alternate name 
Horse Mt, Brewster....... 5,010 for Muchakooga, or Cordova, 
Horseshoe Mesa, Brewster.4,050 Peak. ) 
House Mt, Llano. wee 1853 Newman Mt, Jeff Davis. ..6,400 
Housetop Mt, Presidio..... 5,250 #Niggerhead Pk, Burnet....1,348 
Hueco Mts, El Paso and Nine Point Mesa, Brewster. a dol 

Eidspeth j-cchew eee "67 “Nipple? Pk,- Coke) s.00... .. 2,350 
Hynson’s Mt, Harrison.... 572 N. Franklin Pk, El Paso. .7,140 
Indian Head, Brewster..... 3,495 North Pilot Knob, Travis. . '900 
Indian Knob, Parker....... 1/350 Nubbin Ridge, Cooke......1,000 
Indian Knoll, Stephens..... 1,500 Nugent Mt, Brewster......4,783 
Indian Mt, Brown......... 1,600 Old Blue Mt, Brewster... ..6,286 
Indian Mt, Edwards....... 2,114 Orde Mt, Brewster.s...°.. 2: 6,800 
Indian Mt, Burnet......... 1,450  Packsaddle Mt, Brewster. 4,661 
Indian Mt, Comanche......1.350 Pack Saddle Mt, Llano... 1,41 
Indianola Pk, Brewster....5,240 Paisano Pk, Brewster Pare 6/050 
Iron Mt, Brewster......... 5,420 Panther Mts, Presidio.....4,750 
Iron Mt, Liano............1,350 Pike Pk, Edwards......... 1,995 
Iron Mt, Caldwell......... 640 Pilot Knob, Denton........ 900 
1Vy Mts Bellen eS 7s 1,100 Pilot Knob (North), Travis. 900 
Jackson Knob, Coryell. .... 1,050 Pilot Knob (South), Travis. 700 
Jamerson Pks, Eastland...1,700 Pilot Knob, Erath.........1,500 
Kelly Pk, Edwards........ 2.250 Pine Mt, Brewster.........4,178 
Kinchelo Pk, Lampasas....1,433 _Pink’s Pk, Brewster.......3,681 
King’s Mt, Llano......... 1,424 Pinto Mt, Kinney......... 1,551 
*King Mt, Upton. 3'100 Pinyon Hills, Culberson.. .5,406 
Kiowa Pk, Stone AlL, 2,000 (Continued on Next Page.) 
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Altitudes of Principal Texas Mountains, Cities and Towns.—(Continued.) 


Mountain and Elevation Mountain and Elevation Mountain and Elevation 
County— Feet. County— Feet. County— Feet. 
Pompey ME, Mills. coo .ea << 1,750 Santiago Pk, Brewster..... 6,521 Tallow Face Mt, Eastland.1,400 
Potato Hill, Comanche..... 1,700 Sawmill Mt, Brewster.. 3,195 Tascotal Mesa, Presidio... .5,053 
Potato Top Pk, Burnet....1,570 Sawtooth Mt, Jeff Davis. .7,748 Tecumseh Pk, Caliahan....2,000 
Potter’s Pk, Lampasas... .1,500 Seep Springs Mt, Edwards.2,280 Tepee Butte, El Paso...... Fay lees! 
Puertacitas Mts, Presidio. .6,300 Shingle Hills, Travis....... 1,450 Tierra Vieja Mts, 
Pulliam Bluff, Brewster... .6,921 Shoe Peg Mt, Uvalde...... 1,740 Culberson” : 2 2a. ee ,467 
Pummel Pk, Brewster..... 6,630 Shovel Mt, Blanco......... 1,530 Timber Mts, Jeff Davis....6,442 
Putnam Mt. Llanos «scenes 1,850 Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth. ..6,950 Tres Cuevas Mt, Brewster. 3, 635 
Sap oe aoe As Men st pee pork oy Caballo Muerto, sites ate Mt Kinney ter eins 1,805 
ueen’s , Montague..... : TEWVStOrar, ..cianaicteatete : urkey rewster...... -_ 
Quitman Mts, Hudspeth... .6,500 Sierra Diablo, Hudspeth... .6,432 Twin Mts, Coryell A, eee i200 
Sy erie A paabbygate 4. Sierra Madera, Pecos. ian 4,600 eae eee 22s RE ee ooo 
ley Ss, ARO d sstola a: hatte ; Sierra Prieta, Hudspeth... ..5,750 n S, Fresidlo.......... 
Robinson Pk, Coleman... .2,100 Sierra Tinaja Pinta. Twin Sister Pks, Lampasas.1,650 
Rosillos Mts, Brewster... .5,420 Hudspeth): .. .naaeereerr 5,650 Van Horn Mts, Culberson. .5,786 
Round Hill, Shackelford....1,500 Signal Mt, Howard. 7 Victoria Pk, Culberson..... 6,432 
Round Mt, Blanco. ........ 1,600  Smoothingiron Mt, Llano. .1,950 Washout Mt, Erath........ 1,450 
Round Mt, Caldwell ....... 700 *Soledad Hills, Duval..... 850 *West Caddo Pk, Callahan.2,220 
— ea Aer ripe SP neetee The, Brewster- nas hem brewster. 3.505 
oun. aU VAIGED R.Br chee ; TESidiO “hits ale eee ; ildhorse ; oward....2, 
Round Mt, Pecos ......... ,606 South Franklin Pk, El Paso.6,772 Willow Mt, Brewster....... 3,830 
une eas Spey 5 «ee a South Mt, Howard......... 2,781 anes ie ty ioe ie .1,300 
oun , Coryell ........ South Pilot Knob, Travis.. 700 riwin esa, Brewster- 
Round Mt, Comanche ..... 1,850 Spy Mt, Stephens.......... 1,400 Presidio. .:-82 i sear 5,386 
Roy’s Pk, Brewster....... 3,935 Stairway Mt, Brewster....4,534 Wylie Mts, Culberson...... 5,031 
Royston Hill, Bastrop..... 575 Star Mt, Jeff Davis....... 6,350 Ye Mesa, Brewster........ 4,675 
San Antonio Mt, Eiudspeth. 7,020 Stilwell Mt, Brewster...... 31596 Yellow House Pk, Brewster. 3,363 
Sle fee Wink 2 weg ome) co te cy. kal See sah ote co *Approximate elevation. 
an: OVSIA Cie. ae ue S,. Brewster, coe ete ; +Also called Mt Livermore. 
Sandstone Mt. “Lianos. 3 1,460 Sugarloaf Mt, Bosque ..... 1,000 - tAlso called Baldy Peak or 
ny Mt; - Liane. eee 1,068 Sugarloaf Mt, Coryell ..... 900 Mount Baldy. 
San Jacinto Mt, Presidio. . Hie sulphur Mt, Uvalde. ...0: 1,124 §Cordova ae Muchakooga two 
San Saba Pk, Milla: 2. 1608s 1,6 Tabernacle Mt, Fugare try .5,650 names for same mountain; also 
Santa Anna Mts, Coleman. 2, 600 Table Mt, Runnels. 2,250 called ‘‘Mushway,’’ locally. 
11. ALTITUDES OF PRINCIPAL TEXAS CITIES AND TOWNS 
Note.—See note at beginning of table which precedes this one. 
Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation 
County— Feet.| County— Feet.} County— Feet. County— Feet. 
Abbot.“ Hil TWi4tAtlanta: \Gassaekoan 264/Bentonville, Jim W.. 147/Bronte, Coke....... 1,893 
Abernathy, Hale....3,359/Atlas, Lamar....... 526|Berclair, Goliad..... 194|Brookland, Sabine .. 179 
Fpccemrg ibe fast wees ee reek Pracct rg Nokes oo Bertram, niet nt sy Eo ae Monti ’ an 
eme, ardeman...1, USC, SDEAVISs. «2 essmay, Jasper rookston, amar.. 
Raye "Potters te 3,147|*Austwell, Refugio.. 20/Best, Reagan....... (2,475 Broome, . Sterling... .2,213 
Agua Dulce, Nueces. 127|Avery, Red River... 499|Bettie, Upshur...... 330|Browndel, Jasper... 223 
Fate Boone yee 99 ASGe bale base ay okcsietg 4 rete Big dake, mes an. 2; yee Brownfield, Terie 3, ge 
; ‘ n S sis 1 an shur. ownsboro, ender. 
Bexar Marita nar ete 780|Avondale, Tarrant.. 845 Big Spring fewer 2,397|Brownsville, Cameron 57 
Alanreed, Gray.....2,993|Bagwell, Red River. 476 Bigwells, Dimmit... 532;Brownwood, Brown.1,342 
Alba,» Wood.) 22-22 447\Bailey, Fannin...... Bishop, Nueces. . 59| Bruceville, McLennan 592 
ae Bement oa ake a eae : a es a 1,708|/Blackwell, Nolan... .2,100 Boe Bie ats ‘hemes 
oO, arker aker, ngelina rundage immit. 
Alexander, Erath. |/1,165[Ballinger, Runnels. |1,637/B/22C0, Blanco... .... 1,350 Bruni, Webb... 717 
Algerita, San Saba.1,297|/Balmorhea, Reeves. .3,205|),¢0xe Drown..... /OV"|*Bryson, Jack...... 1,250 
Alice, Jim Wells. 205|Bandera, Bandera. . .1,258|Bledsoe, Cochran. . . .3,958/Buckholts, Milam... 525 
Allamore, Hudspeth.4,619|Bangs, Brown......1,603|Blessin Matagorda 44/Buda, Hays......... 716 
Alleyton,’ Colorado. . '188|Bar well, Ellis... ... 477|\Bloomburg, Cass. ...320\sBurfalo,” Leon... 370 
Alpine, Brewster....4,481|Barnhart, Irion..... 2,250|Blooming Grove, Buffalo Gap, Taylor.1,926 
Altair, Colorado. ..  -207|Barstow, Ward... 2'573 Bion uinetan Wictovig eo | Bullard. -Smnl iinet 502 
QO, erokee...... artlett, Bell- Raed *Burkb 
Alvarado,, Johnson.. 693 Willixmeon 45 Soe 5g9|Blossom, Lamar.... 530 fur ene ...1,040 
Alvin, Brazoria..... 51/Bastrop, Bastrop... 374 Blox, | Jasper. ate are Burleson, Johnson... 711 
Alvord, Wise....... 886|Batesville, Zavala. 964 Blun Hill ra Sgo|Burnet, Burnet..... 1,319 
jee phil Bk i — nis Searle Lae so eee Boer Kendall a i 1.405 Burrow, — Hunt... 542 
mherst, ; Lamb:..5.< : : ay City, Matagorda a at Burton, Washington. 415 
Anahuac, Chambers. 15!Bayview, Galveston. 3|Bogata, Red River. 420) Butler Bastrop oe a 468 
Anarene, Archer 1,128|Beach, Montgomery. 212 Bomarton, Baylor. . .1,410 Calallen, Nueces 31 
*Anderson, Grimes.. 368|Beasley, Fort Bend. 112 Booeoae Fannin. 568/Caddo Mills, Hunt.. 533 
Andrews, Andrews. .3,410|Beaukiss, Williamson 502 ee er, Lipscomb. . .2,832 Caldwell, Burleson.. 406 
Angelton, Brazoria. . 3 Beaumont, petterson aa ponte Calera 4 3, sae Calvert, ‘Robertson... 335 
ngus, Navarro..... 44|Beckville, anola... 6 ’ amden, Polk...... one 
Anna, Collin........ 707|Bedias, Grimes..... 337|"Boston, Bowie..... 390/Cameron, Milam.... 402 
Annona, Red River.. 370 Be Savers Travis. ek! Lahrtee: oe ae . Si ri Compe Hunts; .i 85 
nson, Jones. AN? 750|Beeville, BGs. 4 cet ampbellton, 
ee Nac’ doches 495 ee penta: et Brockett Wifoeven Hos Ate he 243 
Huillay* Hills) fase. 525|*Bellaire arris. Camp San Saba, 
*Aransas Pass, San Bellevue, Clay...... "1,029|Brady, McCulloch. /1,670|““Meculloch, ....... 1,687. 
Patricio-Aransas. 20\Bells, Grayson...... 674|Bradshaw, Eh es Sale .1,977|Canadian, Hemphill.2,339 
Archer City, (Archer. 1,041 *Bellville,, dey a oe eee Hill Sa Hn See dag a 
rgyle, entons-ene 659|Belton, Ollie strcras rashear, opkins. . anton, Van Zandt.. 540 
Arlington, Tarrant.. 616|Benarnold, Milam... 392|Brazoria, Brazoria.. 32|Canutillo, El Paso. .3,751 
petaten 8 Kenedy. 25 Benes: wee ee Herc Ree Cae 220 ore a gene .. .38,066 
Ts SMith. yee 500|/Ben Bolt, Jim ells ephens .... arbon astland. ..1,603 
Seen Wells, La S. 444|Benbrook, Tarrant.. 658 Bremond, Robertson. 466 Carlsbad, Tom Gr’n. 2,011 
ee Dimmit. ~, 402 peli setae tet os Brenham, : bona rata Be Carmono, Polk .ioi9 254 
shwood, Matagorda 61)}bentor Ci, Folk... ridgeport, ise. arrizo rings, 
Aspermont, Ben Franklin, Delta 465|Britton, Ellis....... imm it. $ é ea oe 602 
Stonewall ...1,773)/Benjamin, Knox....1,456/Bronco, Yoakum....3, 200 *Carrollton, Dallas.. 470 
Athens, Henderson.. 490/Benoit, Runnels..... 1,718!Bronson, Sabine. . 326\Carthage, Panola... 302 
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Altitudes of Principal Texas Mountains, Cities and Towns.—(Continued.) 


Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation} Town and Elevation| Town and Elevation 
County— Feet.| County— Feet.}| County— Feet.| County— Feet. 
Cason, Morris...... 337|Cypress Mill, Blanco 976)Estelline, Hall...... 1,759|Glenflora, Wharton. 117 
Catarina, Dimmit... 370/Daingerfield, Morris. 403/Etter Moore........ 3,624|*Glen Rose, 
“Celeste, Hunt...... 680|Dale, Caldwell...... 520|Eustace, Henderson. 430| Somervell. ....... 680 
enna. olimas ..... -. 663|Dalhart, Dallam....3,985|/Evadale, Jasper..... 42|Glidden, Colorado... 234 
Center, Shelby...... 345)Dallas, Dallas...... 512/Evansville, Leon.... 425}/Godley, Johnson..... 895 
Center Point, Kerr..1,573}/Damon, Brazoria... 75/Fabens, El Paso....3,612|/Golden, Wood....... 422 
Centerville, Leon.... 353/Darrouzett, Lipse’b.2,540|/Fairbanks, Harris... 94/Goldsboro, Coleman.1,944 
Channing, Hartley. .3,817)Dawn, Deaf Smith. .3,758)Fairfield, Freestone. 461/Goldthwaite, Mills. .1,580 
Chapel Hill, Wash... 317/Dawson, Navarro... 482|Fairland, Burnet.... 973/Goliad, Goliad...... 167 
Charlotte, Atascosa. 545|Dayton, Liberty.... S81jFairlie, Hunt....... 549|Gonzales, Gonzales... 292 
Cheyenne, Winkler. .2,950|Decatur, Wise...... 1,097/Falfurrias, Brooks.. 109|*Gordon, Palo Pinto.1,050 
Chesterville,Colorado 158|/De Kalb, Bowie..... 407|Falls City, Karnes.. 307/Goree, Knox........ 1,454 
hildress, Childress.1,877|}De Leon, Comanche.1,268|Fannin, Goliad ..... 143|*Gorman, Eastland. .1,450 
Chillicothe, Delhi, Caldwell.......529/Farmersville, Collin. 626|Goodlett, Hardeman.1,575 
Srmlton, Fas: 3.2... 425|Denison, Grayson... 767|Farrar, Limestone.. 326|/Goodrich, Polk...... 
China, Jefferson.... 43/Denton, Denton..... 620|Farwell, Parmer....4,375|*Graford, Palo Pinto 980 
Christine, Atascosa. 341|*Denver City, Fayetteville, Fayette 411/Graham, Young.....1,045 
Chriesman, Burleson 450} Yoakum ......... a OOO ECOr Lee en. see 424 Granbury Hood..... 725 
Cisco, Eastland..... 1,608|*Deport, Lamar..... 420/Ferris, Ellis........ 468/Gr’d Prairie, Dallas. 528 
Circleville, Derby, Frio........ 542|Field Creek, Llano. .1,407/Grand Saline, V.Z... 407 
Williamson ...... 530|Dermott, Scurry....2,491|Finlay, Hudspeth. ..3,393|Grandview, Johnson. 700 
Citrus Grove, *Desdemona, Flake, Galveston... 12 G Will’ : 578 
Matagorda ....... 94) i astland ........ 1,400|Flatonia, Fayette... 458 bootie H pe ’ 480 
*Clairemont, Kent ..2,190|Detroit, Red River.. 482|Flint, Smith........ eine Ta cant 6S 
Clairette, Erath....1,093|Devers, Liberty..... 58|*Florence, ee oe tian. a 
Clarendon, Donley. .2,727|Devil’s River, V.V.. 966] Williamson. ...... 980 G Sed We” Hon ee 2. 4 BBA 
Clarksville, Red Riv. 442|Devine, Medina. ... 670|Floresville, Wilson.. 389|Griesby, Shelby..... 253 
Claude, Armstrong. .3,397)D’Hanis, Medina.... 881|/Floyd, Hunt........ 601 Groesbeck, Limestone 477 


PIAPOCINIAT acess ss 5 1,406|)Del Rio, Val Verde. 948/Farnsworth, Ochil...2,993|Goodnight, Armst’g.3,145 
97 
Cleburne, Johnson .. 764/Dialville, Cherokee... 491]Floydada, Floyd.... 


3,179 

Cleveland, Liberty.. 160}Diboll, Angelina.... 232/Fluvanna, Scurry...2,665 ey eee ap [. 
Clifton, Bosque..... 670|Dickens, Dickens. ..2,464/Foard City, Foard. .1,485 Grue Cc 3 1 he Te 646 
Clifton-by-the-Sea, _|Dilley, ‘Frio........ 586|*Follett, Lipscomb. .2,670|Gruver’ Hansford. 3.169 

Galveston ........ 21|Dilworth, Gonzales.._ 288/Forney, Kaufman... 473/@Uftey Jefferson... D1 
Cline, Uvalde....... 1,000}Dimmitt, Castro. ...3,854|/Forreston, Ellis..... 540|@uion” Taylor. 12.101 
Clinton, Hunt...) !! 567|Dinero, Live Oak... 119|Fort Bliss, El Paso.3,874|Gunter, Geayson. "607 
Clyde, Callahan..... 1,980|Dobrowolski, Atas... 531/Fort Brown, Cameron 57|sGustine, Comanche 1,510 
Coahoma, Howard. .2,400|Dodge, Walker..... 402|Fort Chadbourne, etic.” iio har O54 
Coldspring, San Jac. 356|Dodd City, Fannin.. 662] Coke ............ 1,960 Hs pst i Se 
Coleman, Coleman. .1,710 *Dodson, Fort Clark, Kinney..1,050 Hole c a, Uvalde... 939 
College Sta., Braz. 308) Collingsworth ....1,590|rort Davis, Jeff D..5,050/H9)° Center, Hale. . .3,423 
Collinsville, Grayson 744|Donie, Freestone...... 495lFt, Elliott, Wheeler .2,678|fioicunna toriege | See 
Colmesneil, Tyler... 303/Donna, Hidalgo..... iter Grittin, Shak Ie oi one 
Cologne, Goliad... .. 130|Dora, Nolan........ 2,518|Fort Hancock, Hud..3,517|Halsell, Clay... .-.. | 936 
Colorado, Mitchell. .2,067|Dorchester, Grayson 861/Fort McIntosh, Webb _ 460|F73 i’ ona ey 
Columbus, Colorado. ‘201|/Dothan, Eastland. ..1,620|Fort McKavett, Men.2,155|/Hamiin, Jones. . . ... 1,705 
Comanche, Com’che.1,358|Doucette, Tyler..... 299! Fort Stockton, Pecos.2,954|Handley, Tarrant... 580 
Combes, Cameron... 38jDouro, Ector....... 3,080|Fort Worth, Tarrant 670|Hansford, Hansford.3,000 
Comfort, Kendall ...1,437|Downsville, McL’nan 394|Fostoria, Montgom’y 169|Happy, Swisher..... 3,619 
Commerce, Hunt.... 548/Dryden, Terrell..... 2,104/Fowlerton, La Salle. 335/Harbin, Erath...... 1,282 
*Como, Hopkins.... 520|Dublin, Erath...... 1,461/Francitas, Jackson.. 42|Harlingen, Cameron. 36 
Comstock, V. Verde.1,550|\Dumas, Moore...... 3,668|Franklin, Robertson. 450/Hartley, Hartley....3,915 
Conroe, Montgomery 213})Duncanville, Dallas. 727|Frankston, Anderson 389|Harwood, Gonzales.. 452 
Content, Runnels. ...2,015}Dundee, Archer..... O14ibratts | BEXaTs. . erste 722|Haskell, Haskell....1,553 
Converse, Bexar.... 713|/Dunlay, Medina..... 997|Fredericksburg, Haslet, Tarrant..... 700 
Cookville, Titus..... 4992\Dustin, Harris...... 64) Gillespie. vines 0 5 axas 1,742}Hasse, Comanche...1,170 
Coolidge, Limestone. 535})Dyer, Fort Bend.... 116/Freeport, Brazoria.. 15|/Hawkins, Wood..... 394 
Cooper, Delta....... 495|Eagle Ford, Dallas.. 441|*Freer, Duval....... 510|Hawley, Jones...... 1,631 
Copeville, Collin .... 56i1}/Eagle Lake, Col’rado 170/Freestone, Freestone 506|/Hearne, Robertson... .305 
Coppell, Dallas..... 516|Eagle Pass, Maver’k 726/Frijole, Culberson...5,450|Hebron, Denton..... 517 
Copperas Cove, Cory.1,086|East Bernard, Friona, Parmer..... 4,005|Hebbronville, Jim H. 550 
Corbet, Navarro ..... 397|_ Wharton ......... 121|Frio Town, Frio.... 625|/Hedley, Donley...... 2,661 
Sorbyn.a Comal. «2. 709|Eastland, Eastland. .1,421/Frisco, Collin....... 645|Heidenheimer, Bell.. 519 
Corley, Bowie....... 295|*Ector, Fannin..... 620|Frost, Navarro..... 528|Hemphill, Sabine.... 267 
Corpus Christi, Edcouch, Hidalgo... 62jFruitland, Montag...1,054|/Hempstead, Waller.. 251 

BTC COS es, <eises aisle « 35|*Eddy, McLennan... 740|Fulshear, Fort Bend 132|Henderson, Rusk.... 500 
Corrigan, Polk.+.... 226jEden, Concho....... 2,048|*Gail, Borden....... 2,530|Henrietta, Clay..... 915 
Corsicana, Navarro. 411/Edgar, De Witt..... 323|Gainesville, Cooke... 738|]Hereford, Deaf Sm..3,806 
Cotulla, La Salle.... 442)/Edgewood, V. Zandt 460/Gallatin, Cherokee.. 355|/Hermleigh, Scurry. .2,442 
Coupland, Wil’mson. 530/Edinburg, Hidalgo.. 91/Galveston, Galveston 20|/Hermosa, Reeves... .2,728 
Courtney;: Grimes... 186|/Edna, Jackson...... 72\Ganado, Jackson.... AWEICES AVI ACK eine oni 1,207 
Covineton, ~ Hill...4). 769|Egan, Johnson...... 838|/Garciasville, Starr.. 193}Hewitt, McLennan.. 664 
Crandall, Kaufman. 430|El Campo, Wharton. 110]*Garden City, Hico, Hamilton..... 1,006 
Crane, (Crane: +. .... 2,555|Eldorado, Schleicher.2,410} Glasscock ....... 2,630|*Hidalgo, Hidalgo... 95 
Cresson, Hood...... 1,047|Electra, Wichita....1,229/Garland, Dallas..... 551|)Higgins, Lipscomb. .2,569 
Crawford, McLennan 687|Elgin, Bastrop...... 579/Garrett, Ellis....... Dat ugh; ~~ LamMaracss...s 52 
Crestonio, _Duval.... 491/Elkhart, Anderson.. 390/Garrison, Nac’doches 380|*Highland Park, 
Crisp)’ Bllisziais;). sc. 399|*Ellinger, Fayette... 290/Gary, Panola....... 293 te Dallas: cote T »ske 590 
Crockett, Houston... .350)/Elm Mott, McLennan 520/Gastonia, Kaufman. 456/Hillsboro, Hill...... » 634 
Crosby, Harris:. .... 46|Elmendorf, Bexar... 506/Gatesville, Coryell.. 795|/Hills Prairie, Bast’p. 355 
Crosbyton, Crosby ..3,108)/El Paso, El Paso...3,762|Gause, Milam....... 387|Hinckley, Lamar.... 462 
Cross Plains, . Emhouse, Navarro.. 479|Georgetown, Hitchcock, Galveston. 19 

EAM ADAT Masai sh. 6 ides 1,717|/Emory, Rains...... 564] Williamson ~:...... 750|Holland, Bell.:....+ ry. 
rOW, 8) WVOOd. 2... xcs 355/Encinal, La Salle... 575]Germania, Midland..2,715|Holliday, Archer.... 943 
Crowell,. Foard..... 1,463|/Engle, Fayette...... 364|George West, Live O. 162/Holly, Houston.:....° 380 
Crowley, Tarrant... 764/Enloe, Delta........ 495|Giddings, Lee....... 520;Homer, Angelina.... 263 
Crystal ap fe Zavala 58liEnnis, Ellis......... 548|Giles, Donley.......2,396|Hondo, Medina..... 901 
Cuero, De io Aen. . Vitihitine asperie.t cis 59/Gilmer, Upshur..... 370|Honey Grove, Fannin 668 
Cumby, Hopkins.... 635|/Escondido Spring, ITVIN: cP CCOB He ricne% © 2,286|Honey Isl’d, Hatdin. 107 
Currie, Navarro..... ALOWeReevesiiss. 252% 3 2,806|Gladewater, Gregg.. 333|Honey Spr’gs,. Dallas: 446 
Cushing, Wac’doches 420!Eskota, Fisher...... 1,939|Glazier, Hemphill...2,601|Hoover, Gray.:.. ..2.3,028 
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Altitudes of Principal Texas Mountains, Cities and Towns.—(Continued.) 

















Town and Elevation] Town and Elevation| Town and Elevation| Town and Elevation 
_ County——— ye Reet. | County a Feet. Sa eS __County— Feet. 
Horton, Delta...... 490|La Grange, Fayette. 272|Manchaca, Travis. 697 
*Houston, Harris.... 55/Lake Victor, ibaa 1,383|/Manchester, ee Seer t, Parsee ae 
Hovey, Pecos....... 3,511]*Lakeview, Hall....2,070| Red River. .. 400 Mt. V uv klin 476° 
*Howe, Grayson.... 810}/Lamesa, Dawson....2/975|Manda, Travis...... 557 ernon, Fr’nklin 47 
Howland, Lamar... 505|Lampasas, Lampas.1,025|Manning, Angelina.. 261|Muenster, Cooke.... 970 
Hubbard, Hiller. 2.6 627|Lancaster, Dallas... 512/Manor, Travis...... 525 |Muldoon, Fayette. . 346 
Hughes Spri’gs, Cass 378]/Langtry, Val Verde. 4, Lo Mansfield, Tarrant.. 580/Muleshoe, Bailey.. ae 789 
*Humble, Harris. 65|La Porte, Harris. 28|Manvel, Brazoria. 68|Mullin, Millgsc pees 1,430 
Hungerford, Wh’rton 109|La Pryor, Zavala.. .. 761\Marathon, Brewster .4,043 *Munday, Knox..... 1,445 
Huntington, Angelina 335/Laredo, Webb...... 438|Marble Falls, Burnet 764 Munger, Limestone.. 502 
Huntoon, Ochiltree. .2,873}Larue, Henderson... 478|Marfa, Presidio..... 4,688|Murchison, H’derson 453 
Hunter, Comal. oi". % 628|Lassater, Marion... 335 Margaret, Foard....1,369|Murphy, Collin..... 575 
Huntsville, Walker.. 400|Lavernia, Wilson... 475|Marion, Guadalupe. . '644/Mustang, Denton... 717 
Hurlwood, Lubbock.3,316}Lawn, Taylor....... 1,907/Markham, Matag’da 57 Myra, Cook ....2see 916 
Hutchins, Dallas.... 467 Lazare, Cottle... 3% 1,606|Marlin, Baligide. ot 383 Nacogdoches, Natdes aoe 
*Hutto, Williamson. 670 League City, Galv.. 25)/Marquez, Leon...... 420|Nada, Colorado. 
Iago, Wharton...... 88|Leakey, Real....... 1,609|Marshall, Harrison.. 375/Naples, Morris..... 309 
Iatan, Mitchell..... 2,209|/Leander, Will’mson. 983]Marston, Polk...... 190|Naruna, Burnet..... 1,476 
Idalou, Lubbock... .3,189 Sa linda Fayette.. 443|Mart, McLennan.... 523|/Nash, Bowie........ 370 
Inez, Victoria....... 71|Leesburg, Camp.... 394|Martinez, Bexar.... 693|Navarro, Navarro... 419 
Iowa Park, Wichita.1,037|Lefors, Gray........ 2,838|Maryneal, Nolan... .2,564|Navasota, Grimes... 215 
Iredell, Bosque...... 830|Leggett, Polk....... 269|Marysville, Cooke... 873|Neches, Anderson. 411 
*Irene,  Hill.. ... 490/Lehman, Cochran...3,797{/Mason, Mason...... a. Pe Nederland, Jefferson 25 
Ironton, Cherokee... 451|Lelia Lake, Donley. .2'589 Matador, Motley... .2,347 Neuville, Sheed 324 
Irving, Dallas...... 470|Lemonville, Orange.  32|Matagorda, Matag.. ’ 15 *Nevada, Collin.. 610 
Tialy;< isk 576|Leon Springs, Feeche iz; 130 Matlock, Dallam....4,035|Newark, Wise...... 636 
Ttasca,. ING, Ouse. 709|Leonard, Fannin. 704 Matthews, Colorado. '172|New Boston, Bowie. 352 
Jacksboro, Jack...-1,074|Leon Jct., Coryell... 675|Mathis, San Patricio 161|New Braunfels, 
Jacksonville, Chero. 516|Levelland, Hockley. .3,523|Maud, Bowie....... 284 | > Comal: . 2 ae ere 620 
Jasper, Jasper...... 221|*Lewisville, Denton. 490|Mauriceville, Orange 29|New Caney, Montg. 98 
Jayton,, Kentterer. 0 2,015|Lexington, Lee...... 456|Maurin, Gonzales... 307|Newcastle, Young. ..1,126 
Jean, - Younes a. . sen 1,195|Liberty, Liberty..... 30 Maxwell, Caldwell.. 605|Newlin, Hall........ 1,800 
Jeddo, Bastrop...... 448|Liberty Hill, Maydelle, Cherokee. 397|Newman, El Paso. ..3,990 
Jefferson, Marion... 200| Williamson ...... 1,010)}Maypearl, Ellis..... 532 Newsome, Campi. aooe 
Jericho, Donley Ge 3.151 Lincoln,” Leesa. sce 367|Meadow, Terry..... 3,331|*Newton, Newton... 190 
Jewett, Leon.. , ae BOG Lindale, Smiths... 559 Medicine Mound, New Ulm, Austin... 392 
Joaquin, Shelby. . Eee 213 *Linden, Cass...... 410| Hardeman ....... 1,489|New Waverley, 
Johnson C., Blanco. .1,197 Lindsay, COOKEGas, cas 795|Medina, Bandera....1,370| Walker (. ona. ogee 362 
Jolly; “Clay ile. oe 978|Linn, Hidalgo....... 73|/Megargel, Archer...1,286|New Willard, Polk.. 215 
Jonesville, fA eee 250 *Lipscomb, Melissa, Collin...... 680|Neyland, Hunt...... 561 
Josephine, Collin.) 588]. Lipscomb ........ 2,430|/Melon, Frio......... 604|Nickel, Gonzales. 445 
Joshua, Johnson. 923|Lissie, Wharton..... 156|Melvin, McCulloch. .1,835 Nimrod, Eastland. “e 710 
Josserand, Trinity. 314 Littig, TTraviccct ene 470|Memphis, Hall...... 2,067 | Nixon, ‘Gonzales... .. "395 
Jourdanton, At’scosa 490|Little River, Bell. 004|Menard, Menard... .1,960 *Nocona, Montague. 940 
Judkins, Ector...... 2,888|Littlefield, Lamb. . , 13,556 Mendota, Hemphill. .2,540|Nome, Jefferson.... 44 
Junction, Kimble... .2,180|Liverpool, Brazoria. 25|Mentone, Loving....2,683/Nordheim, De Witt. 400 
Justiceburg, arza. .2,256|Livingston, Polk. 194|Mercedes, Hidalgo... 61)/Normangee, Leon... 375 
Justin, Denton...... 644\Llano, Llano........ 1,029 Meridian, Bosque.... 791/Normanna, Bee..... 273 
Karnack, Harrison.. 237|Lobo, Culberson....3,942)/Merit, Hunt........ 656|*North Pleasanton, 
Karnes, Limestone.. 411 Lockhart, Caldwell.. 518}/Merkel, Taylor...... 1,872): “Atascosa =e 470 
Karnes City, Karnes 404|Lockney, Floyd..... 3,277|Mertens, Hill....... 533|Northrup, Lee...... 475 
Katherine, Cameron. 26/Lodi, Marion....... 253 Mertzon, ILO eerie 2,184|North Zulch, Madisn 356 
Katy, Harris....... 145)Lometa, Lampasas..1,484/Mesa, Grimes....... 312|Norwood, Runnels. SG 
Kaufman, Kaufman. 439/Lone Oak, Hunt.... 562/Mesquite, Dallas.... 491|Novice, Coleman. art es 
Keechi, Leon....... 992|Longfellow, Pecos...3,209|Mexia, Limestone.... 534|Nursery, Victoria... 132 
Keltys, Angelina.... 345|/Long Mott, Calhoun. 21 Miami, Roberts. .2,744|Oak Grove, Bowie.. 430 
Kemp, Kaufman. 372|Longview, Gregg.... 339|Mid. Water, Hartley.4,080|Oakwood, Leon..... 290 
Kempner, Lampasas 876|Longworth, Fisher. .1,963] Midfields, Matagorda 31|/O’Brien, Haskell....1,573 
Kenedy, Karnes.. 971|Loraine, Mitchell... .2,266|Midland, Midland. ..2,779|Odell, Wilbarger....1,340 
Kenney, Austin..... 393|Lorena, McLennan.. 593|Midlothian, Ellis.... 749 Odem, San Patricio. | 74 
Kerens, Navarro.. 365|Lorenzo, Crosby..... 3,166|/Milano, Milam...... 485 5 |Odessa, E.ctor’ . ee 2,890 
*Kermit, Winkler. ..2,890|Lott, Falls.......... 522|Miles, Runnels...... 1,800/O’Donnell, Lynn. : . .3,046 
Kerrick, Dallam....3,841 Louetta, Harris..... 164 Milford, Ellis 40 601|Oglesby, ‘Coryell. . 846 
Kerrville, Kerr...... 1,645|Louise, Wharton. 90|Mill Creek, Wash... 319|Oklaunion, Wilbarg.1,227 
Kildare, Cass....... 311|Lovelady, Houston.. 300|Millett, La Salle... 498|Old Glory, Stonewall.1,665 
Kilgore, Gregg....._ 371|Loving, Young '1,294 Millsap, Parker...... 812)/Olney, Young....... 1,184 
Killéenss Bellae 833|Lubbock, Lubbock: .3,241|Mineola, Wood...... 414|\Olton, Lamb. .2..2 3,610 
Kingsbury, Lueders, Jones...... 1,555|/Mineral Wells, Palo Omaha, Morris...336 399 

Guadalupe ....... 608|Luella, Grayson..... 640 Pinto » cir 2. Wo 925|Orange, Orange..... 20 
Kingsland, Llano... 856|/Lufkin, Angelina... 326|Minerva, Milam..... 320|/*Orange Grove, 
Kingston, Hunt..... 631|Luling, Caldwell.... 418/Mingo, Denton...... 574| Jim: “Wells? 190 
Kingsville, Kleberg.. 66]/Lusk, Thr’ckmorton.1,285|Mingus, Palo Pinto. 954/Orchard, Fort Bend. 129 
Kirby, “Bexar. ¢:); 22 716|Lyford, Willacy..... 36|Mirando City, Webb 753/Orla, Reeves........ 2,855 
Kirbyville, Jasper... 101/Lyons, Burleson..... 346|Mission, Hidalgo.... 134|Orth, Young........ 1,234 
Kirkland, Childress.1,705|Lytle, Atascosa..... 745|Missouri City, Fort Osceola, pSbUN IG eg Baer 716 
Kirtley, Fayette../: 312/McAllen, Hidalgo..07°9222| Bend- .2..727...% 84|Ottine, Gonzales.... 342 
Kirvin, Freestone... 463 McCamey, Upton.. . 2,441 Mobeetie, Wheeler... .2,684|Otto, Falls......... 472 
Kleberg, Dallas..... 439|McCaulley, Fisher...1,867|Monahans, Ward....2,613/Ovalo, Taylor....... 2,240 
Klondike, Delta..... 478}/McDade, Bastrop... 568|Montague, Montag. 075 Overton, Rusk. 507 
Knickerbocker, Tom McGregor, McLennan 713}Mont Belvieu, Cham. | 48|Ozona, ‘Crockett... | 2,348 

Green Mies. eee 2,050|McKinney, Collin... 612/Montgomery, Monte. 286|Paducah, Cottle..... 1,886 
Knippa, Uvalde..... 985/McLean, Gray...... | 2,812 Moody, McLennan.. 783]Paige, Bastrop \ ee 552 
Knox City, Knox...1,517|/McNeil, Travis...... 837|Moore, “Friovs. er 652|/Paint Rock, Concho.1,639: 
Kopperl, Bosque.... 574)/Mabank, Kaufman.. 395]/Moran, Sean 1,350|Paisano, Presidio. .0,078 
Kosse, Limestone... 500|/Mabelle, Baylor..... 1,076|Morgan, -Bosque.... 721 Palacios, Matagorda ave 
Kountze, Hardin.... &85|Macdona, Bexar.... 631)Morrill, ae . 829|Palestine, erp es 510 
Kress, Swisher...... 3,477|Madisonville, Madis. 278|Morton, Cochran. ...3,758|Palm, Dimmit. 587 
Krum, Denton...... 725|Magenta, Oldham. ..3,233|Moscow, Polk....... 310|Palmer, Ellis....... 468 
Kyle, Hays......... 714|Magnolia, Montgom. 271;Moulton, Lavaca.... 384|*Palo, Pinto, 
Lacoste, Medina.... 719|Mahl, Nacogdoches.. 521|/Mound, ‘Coryell reels 693|_ Palo Pinto....... 1,043 
*Ladonia, Fannin... 650|Malakoff, Henderson oat Mount Calm, Hill... 601/Pampa, Gray....... Be Foe 
La Feria, Cameron.  56/Malone, Hill. .. 491IMt. Enterprise, Rusk 610/Pandora, Wilson. 455 
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Altitudes of Principal Texas Mountains, Cities and Towns.—(Continued.) 


Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation; Town and Elevation 
—County— _—Feet.)_ County— Feet.) County— ___—sFeet./_County—_____—iFeet. 
Panhandle, Carson. .3,451)Richland, Navarro.. 374/Sipe Springs, turkey. Haller... : . 2,348 
Papalote, Bee...... 89/Richland Springs, Comanchem.s ss. 1,410|/Turney, Cherokee... 409 
Paradise, Wise...... Bost SAN SADA... 6 sass 1,375/Skellytown, Carson..3,278/Tuscola, Taylor..... 1,971 
Parker, Johnson.... 814/Richmond, Ft. Bend 104/Skidmore, Bee...... 159iTyler, Smith. .:..... 558 
Paris, Lamar....... 592/Rio Grande City, Slaton, Lubbock....3,085]/Umbarger, Randall. .3,746 
Park Springs, Wise. 958 SaeeUE Came tdeer savas. s, sere 238|Smiley, Gonzales.... 316]*University Park, 
Pasadena, Harris... 35)/*Rising Star, SIN nels menArrane ws OOO) ml allase's s.s-6 sues 8 600 
Pasche, Concho..... APOUG|) Hastland’ .....- 1,600|/Smithville, Bastrop. 324/Uvalde, Uvalde..... 913 
Paxton, Shelby..... 327|Riverside, Walker... 169/Snyder, Scurry...... 2,316|Valentine, Jeff Dav.4,431 
Payne, Nacogdoches 395jRoanoke, Denton... 648/Somerville, Burleson. 250]/Valera, Coleman... .1,790 
Peacock, Stonewall. .1,876|*Roaring Springs, Sonora’ Vouttons. ...: 2,120|*Valley Mills, Bosque 590 
Pearland, Brazoria.. 56 Motleyseaty i. 2,570|/Sourlake, Hardin... 43]/Van, Van Zandt.... 512 
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Principal Characteristics of Texas Weather 


Variety is the primary characteristic of 
Texas weather. The natural geography and 
physiography of Texas and surrounding re- 
gions explain why. To the south of Texas, 
the great arm of the Gulf of Mexico reaches 
westward. To the west, the cordillera of the 
Rockies reaches southward and _southeast- 
ward, crosses the Texas Trans-Pecos and 
approaches within a few miles of tidewater 
in Mexico not far south of the border. At the 
same time, the surface of Texas rises from 
sea level along a straightaway stretch of 370 
miles of coast line to upward of 4,000 feet 
elevation on the Panhandle Plains, and to 
even higher plateaus and mountains in Trans- 
Pecos Texas. 

Along the coast and on the lower coastal 
plain maritime weather prevails. In the ex- 
treme west mountain weather is characteris- 
tic. In between these two is a broad belt of 
what is usually called continental weather, 
characteristic of the Great Plains and Missis- 
sippi. Valley. 

This is a_situation that develops sharp 
differences of barometric readings, humidity 
and other meteorological conditions. It might 
be said that, during a good part of the year, 
the warm, moist air currents of the Gulf 
region play tag across the central portions 
of the state with the dry, cold atmosphere of 
the mountain regions. 

The intermittent movement of areas of high 
barometric reading from west and northwest 
down onto the Central Texas plains and fre- 
quently into the Texas coastal region causes 
the wide cyclonic air movements that bring 
to most of Texas its quick changes of tem- 
perature, its rains and, in winter, the snows 
in the upper parts of the state. 

Storm Types. 

Peculiarly Texan is the norther, the north 
and northwest winds that sweep over the 
northern and central portions of the state, 
and even reach the Gulf coast, at irregular 
intervals in winter. They come down with 
areas of high barometric pressure out of the 
Rocky Mountains and High Plains areas, caus- 


ing abrupt drops in temperature, usually 
bringing freezing but not severely cold 
weather. 


Noteworthy also are the West Texas sand- 
storms. They are spectacular and disagree- 
able, but, they are infrequent and seldom 
cause property damage. The dust storms 
which developed in the Dust Bowl of North- 
west Texas and in the western parts of Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska in 1934 and 1935 
were caused by (1) an exceptional drouth and 
(2) too great destruction of the earth cover- 
ing of native grasses. They can be prevented 
in part by careful cultivation methods and 
avoidance of overstocking of ranges. 

Types of Storms. 

The three types of storms that occasionally 
cause severe loss of life and property in 
Texas are (1) the tornadoes which occur 
widely throughout the Gulf Southwest and 


Mississippi watershed, frequently causing 
great destruction in small areas; (2) the 
tropical hurricanes that occasionally strike 


the Gulf coast, and (3) the excessive rain- 
storms which result primarily from Texas’ 
position midway between the high plateau 
and mountains on the west and northwest, 
and the warm Gulf waters on the southeast. 


Weather in 1949 and 1950. 

The average temperature for the state for 
1949 was 64.9° or 1.3° below normal, which 
was the lowest annual mean temperature 
since 1940, according to the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. The highest temperature recorded 
during the year was 114° at Boquillas Ranger 
Station, Big Bend National Park, on May 30. 
The lowest temperature recorded during the 
year was -12° at Lampasas on Jan. 31. The 
average amount of precipitation was 34.34 
inches or 4.09 inches above normal, but 10.18 
inches more than occurred in 1948. Precipita- 
tion averaged above normal in all divisions 
of the state. The greatest amount in twenty- 
four hours was 11.70 inches at Splendora, 
Montgomery County, which was measured on 
October 8. 

The 1949 crop season in Texas was one of 
the most remarkable of record from the stand- 
point of exceptionally good yields for almost 
all field crops in all parts of the state, de- 
spite local losses from severe storms and 
floods. 

The subnormal temperature of 1949 was 
caused partly by the extreme cold of January. 
Since 1888, only two Januarys were colder, 
those of 1930 and 1940. Temperatures in 
Central Texas were the lowest ever known. 
Average snowfall for the state was 4.6 inches, 
setting a record. Particularly severe was the 
norther of Jan. 25-Feb. 2 which paralyzed 
traffic and did damage to telegraph and tele- 
phone wires and trees over a wide area, and 
millions of dollars of damage to citrus trees 
and truck crops in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 

The cold weather of January, 1949, made 
it the second successive winter with widely 
damaging weather. Cold waves in 1948 swept 
across Texas, Jan. 13-31, Feb. 12-15 and 
March 11-14, covering the state with snow 
and ice, and paralyzing traffic as far scuth 
as San Antonio. 

Weather in 1950. - 

The year 1950 was without severe storm 
damage. The winter was mild though the 
snow and sleet precipitation in the lower part 
of the state was above normal, according to 
the U.S. Weather Bureau. The year was char- 
acterized primarily by the severe drouth that 
spread over much of the state in the latter 
part of the year. November was the driest of 
any November since 1888 except those of 1903 
and 1949. December was the driest in this 
period except the Decembers of 1889 and 1917. 
A severe norther swept over much of the 
state Dec. 6 and 7, many stations recording 
the coldest weather of record this early in the 
winter. Drouth had previously reduced crop 
production in most parts of the state. 

Weather in Early 1951. 

The winter of 1950-51 was characterized by 
subnormal precipitation in most parts of the 
state. On Jan. 31-Feb. 3 and again on Feb. 13- 
17, cold waves swept over the entire state, 
bringing snow and sleet, slowing down traffic 
and doing great damage to telephone and 
telegraph lines. Heavy damage was done in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley to truck and 
citrus crops, notably in the earlier of these 
northers. During the norther of Jan. 31- 
Feb. 3, temperature went to 19 degrees below 
zero, Fahr., at Dalhart, only 4 degrees less 
than the all-time state low-temperature record. 
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Some Noteworthy Texas Wind- and Rainstorms 


Following is a summary of the great rain- 
and windstorms of the 52-year period, 1899- 
1950, inclusive. (The last two years of the 
last century, 1899 and 1900, are included with 
the first half of the current century because 
1899 and 1900 witnessed the most noteworthy 
series of destructive storms of any two con- 
secutive years in the history of Texas.) 

Only storms that were destructive, or not- 
able for heavy rainfall over a wide area, are 
included. Tornadoes and violent wind- and 
rainstorms of local character are not included. 

Data are from the U.S. Weather Bureau 
with reference in the earlier years to a com- 
pilation by Robert L. Lowry Jr., as the result 
of a survey by the former State Reclamation 
Department. 

June 27-July 1, 1899: A storm, which cen- 
tered over the Brazos River watershed, pro- 
gressed from the coast inland. The first 
Brazos River flood which resulted was great- 
est on record for that river. (See also Dec. 
1-5, 1913, in this list.) Flood damage was 
estimated at $9,000,000 with the loss of be- 
tween ey. and thirty-five lives. The Hearne 
gage overflowed at twenty-four inches and 
there was an estimated precipitation of thirty 
inches. At Turnersville, Coryell County, thirty- 
three inches were recorded in three days. 
There was an average of seventeen inches 
over an area of 7,000 square miles and nearly 
nine inches over 66,000 square miles. 

April 5-8, 1900: Storm began April 5 in two 
centers, over Val Verde County on the Rio 
Grande and over Swisher County on the High 
Plains, and converged in the vicinity of Travis 
County in Central Texas on April 6, causing 
disastrous floods in the Colorado, Guadalupe 
and Brazos Rivers. There was a loss of several 
million dollars including the failure of the 
Austin Dam on the Colorado at Austin. Twen- 
ty-three or more lives were lost. 

_ July 12-17, 1900: Two storms, one center- 
ing over Galveston on the coast and the other 
originating near Kendall County and _ pro- 
gressed northward into Oklahoma. As much as 
thirteen inches precipitation. No great dam- 
age reported. 

_ Sept. 8-9, 1900: The most destructive storm 
in Texas history, known as the great Galves- 
ton storm, came in from the Gulf as a tropical 
hurricane. The city was practically destroyed, 
by the wind and tidal wave, with a loss of 
life so great that it has never been definitely 
known, but it has been estimated at 5,000 to 
8,000. Property damage was estimated at $30,- 
000,000. While most of the damage was at 
Galveston there was serious damage at inland 
points along the coast. Top velocity of the 
wind is not known because the anemometer 
was carried away when the storm reached 
sixty-five miles an hour. The hurricane was 
accompanied by heavy rainfall, but it set no 
precipitation records. 

Sept. 20-24, 1900: Centered over North and 
Central Texas with records of eleven or more 
inches of rainfall, and some loss of life and 
property in Brazos, Trinity and Colorado ba- 
sins. 

June 26-28, 1902: Storm began on coast be- 

tween Calhoun and Galveston Counties and 
went northeastward into Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. More than fourteen inches recorded at 
Nacogdoches. Flood damage not known. 
_ July 20-30, 1902: One of the longest storms 
in Texas meteorological records, it began in 
two centers, one in Mitchell County, West 
Texas, and the other in Western Louisiana, 
uniting on the seventh day in the vicinity of 
Bell County, whence progress was into Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. Records of as much as 
seventeen inches of rainfall for the period of 
the storm were recorded. Much cotton was 
destroyed and there was a serious flood in the 
Brazos and some other streams. Damage esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 

July 1-5, 1903: Beginning on the Gulf Coast, 


the storm progressed northward to the Red 
River Valley between Cooke and Lamar Coun- 
ties, with records of twelve to fourteen inches 
of rainfall. Damage not known. ; 

May 22-25, 1908: One of the few disastrous 
storms to come from the Pacific Coast, it was 
first felt in North Texas and Oklahoma, but 
spread throughout Central Texas with rainfall 
for the storm period running as high as ten 
inches. Heaviest floods in Upper Trinity, but 

eneral as far south as Nueces basin. Property 
aamaee more than $5,000,000 with loss of sev- 
eral lives in vicinity of Dallas. : 

Sept. 24-28. 1913: Bee innins with nine inches 
at Hebbronville, Jim Hogg County, this storm 
progressed northeastward along the Gulf Coast 
into Louisiana and Arkansas. Rainfall exces- 
sive, but damage only about $1,250,000 due to 
its fall on lower courses of river. 

Oct. 1-4, 1913: One center was over Lynn 
County in West Texas and another moved 
from Comal County northeastward into East 
Central Texas. Floods_in Colorado, San An- 
tonio, Guadalupe, Rio Grande and Sabine with 
property damage of more than $1,000,000. 

Dec. 1-5, 1913: This storm, also known for 
its great Brazos River flood, in some respects 
was more destructive than storm of 1899; it 
originated over Central Texas and spread 
southwest and northeast. San Marcos recorded 
fifteen and a half inches rainfall; Kaufman 
eleven inches. Floods in Brazos and other 
rivers caused $8,000,000 damage and loss of 
180 lives. 

April 25-28, 1914: Originated over Knox 
County and spread through North Central 
Texas, causing floods in Red, Trinity and 
Brazos Rivers. Considerable damage, but no 
definite estimate. 

May 26-30, 1914: Originated over Central 
Texas and moved northwesterly, causing floods 
in many Texas rivers with loss of $1,700,000 of 
property. 

Aug. 5-9, 1914: Originated in South Central 
Texas and remained stationary with a maxi- 
mum of thirteeen inches reported in Bee 
County. Average of 5.5 inches over 48,000 
square miles, but no great flood damage re- 
ported, probably due to preceding dry weather. 

Oct. 21-25, 1914: Centered over West Texas 
and along coast, where fifteen inches of rain 
fell at some points. Damage caused by floods 
in Rio Grande and Guadalupe basins. 

April 20-26, 1915: Originated over Central 
Texas and spread into North and East Texas 
and beyond borders of state. Some records of 
as much as seventeen inches of rain. Floods 
in Colorado, Brazos, Trinity and Guadalupe. 
More than forty lives lost with estimated 
property damage of $2,330,000. 

Aug. 17-20, 1915: Came in as a tropical hur- 
ricane, moving across Central and Eastern 
Texas into Arkansas and Oklahoma. Rainfall 
18% inches recorded at San Angustine. Dam- 
age was worst at Galveston and other points 
along the coast. About 275 lives lost and more 
than $50,000,000 property damage done largely 
in Galveston and vicinity. It is known as the 
second Galveston hurricane. 

Nov. 5-8, 1918: Began near Stephenville and 
progressed northeasterly into Oklahoma. More 
than sixteen inches of rainfall at Stephenville 
for four-day period. Several river floods and 
damage of about $100,000 estimated. 

June 14-17, 1919: Began on coast and moved 
northwesterly as far as Travis and Williamson 
Counties. As much as 13% inches of rainfall 
recorded. Flood in lower Trinity. No estimate 
of damage. 

July 17-20, 1919: Centered over North Texas 
with maximum rainfall of 13.2 inches. No esti- 
mate of damages. 

July 21-25, 1919: Originated in Travis Coun- 
ty and spread southward, causing flood in 
lower Rio Grande. Record of 12.9 inches of 
rainfall reported. 


Sept. 14-17, 1919: Beginning on coast in 
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South Texas, storm moved northwesterly into 
New Mexico, thence into Kansas. It was a 
tropical hurricane, noted for its wide westerly 
course. It is sometimes known as the Corpus 
Christi Storm, property damage there being 
$20,000,000 with loss of 284 lives. 


June 21-25, 1921: Beginning on coast, the 
storm extended through East and North Texas 
into Oklahoma and Kansas, with records of 
rainfall as high as fourteen inches. Heavy 
floods in Red and Sulphur Rivers with $100,000 
damage. 


Sept. 6-10, 1921: Probably the greatest rain- 
storm in Texas history, it first entered Mexico 
as a tropical hurricane from the Gulf and 
moved northeastely across Texas with rainfall 
approaching maximums recorded anywhere in 
the United States. At Taylor, Williamson 
County, seventeen inches were recorded the 
first day and thirty inches in the two-day 
period, with an astounding precipitation of 
23.11 inches in a twenty-four-hour period in- 
cluding parts of two calendar days. Damage 
was most severe in Williamson, Travis and 
Bexar Counties with total damage in Texas 
estimated at $10,000,000 to $17,000,000 and loss 
of life at 224. 


April 23-28, 1922: Exceptional storm entering 
state from west, and continuing from Pan- 
handle to North Central and Eastern Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Record precipita- 
tion was 12.6 inches. Floods caused peak 
damage in Trinity Valley at Fort Worth. Total 
loss was $1,000,000 with eleven lives. 

May 24-31, 1929: Beginning near Caldwell 
County storm spread over much of Central 
and Coastal Texas with as much as 12.9 inches 
of rainfall recorded. Floods in Brazos, Trinity, 
Sabine, Neches, Colorado and Guadalupe. Also 
much damage at Houston by overflow of bay- 
ous. Total property damage about $6,000,000. 

Oct. 3-7, 1930: Entered state from Mexico 
in Val Verde County and moved northeast- 
erly into Central and East Texas, with as 
much as ten inches of rainfall recorded. Prop- 
erty damages were about $50,000. 

June 30-July 3, 1932: Originated over Za- 
vala County, where 20.3 inches of rainfall were 
recorded for the storm period, and extended 
northward to Coleman County, where nine 
inches were recorded. Floods in Guadalupe 
and Neches and other damage amounted to 
about $100.000. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 7, 1932: Exceptional in its 
course, this storm moved into Texas from 
Mexico across Big Bend border and eastward 
and northeastward covering all Texas except 
Panhandle. Rainfall at Fort Davis was five 
inches; in Sutton County thirteen inches; in 
Milam ten inches, in Limestone County twen- 
ty inches. Most severe floods were in the Rio 
Grande and the Devil’s and Pecos Rivers. 
Property damage was $2,500,000 with loss of 
twelve lives. 

July 22-27, 1933: One of the greatest storms 
in Texas history from standpoint of area and 
general rainfall, it came in from Gulf with 
heavy precipitation in Brazoria and contiguous 
counties and moved northeastward along Texas- 
Louisiana boundary with 20.3 inches of rainfall 
recorded. It spread over wide area in Missis- 
sippi Valley. There was an average of seven 
inches of rain over 94,000 square miles and 
fifteen inches over 10,000 square miles. Dam- 
ages exceeded $2,000,000. 

Sept. 5, 1933: A tropical hurricane did much 
damage in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

May 31,:11935: In Seco Creek watershed in 
Medina County where twenty-two inches of 
rain fell in short period, causing disastrous 
flood. 

June 9-15, 1935: Storm over large part of 
watershed of Nueces, Guadalupe and Colorado 
caused heavy floods. Maximum rainfall was 
eighteen inches in Kimble County near Junc- 
tion. 

Dec. 6-8, 1935: Storm over Buffalo Bayou 
basin caused considerable property damage in 





Houston. Maximum rainfall was twenty inches. 
June 28-July 4, 1936: Ranged from Val Verde 
County eastward into Louisiana, with center 
of storm at Gonzales in Guadalupe watershed 
where twenty inches of rain were recorded. 

Sept. 11-28, 1936: Storm extended from Del 
Rio on Rio Grande to Paris in Northeast 
Texas. Maximum rainfall for period of storm 
was 27% inches, recorded at San Angelo. 

May 16, 1938: High winds, accompanied by 
torrential rains, over southern Bee County, 
western Refugio County, and northern San 
Patricio County caused damage of $1,500,000 
to crops and $3,000,000 to buildings and high- 
ways. 

August 7, 1940: Tropical disturbance of hur- 
ricane intensity moved inland over the ex- 
treme Western Louisiana coast. The storm, 
moving west-northwestward, passed about 
eight miles south of Port Arthur, and then 
curved gradually northward and northeast- 
ward, passing a short distance west of Beau- 
mont, thence through Hardin, Tyler, eastern 
Angelina, eastern Nacogdoches, northwestern 
Shelby, Panola, extreme eastern Harrison 
counties and then into Louisiana a short dis- 
tance northwest of Shreveport. After striking 
Port’ Arthur, where the wind reached 82 
m.p.h, the disturbance diminished rapidly in 
intensity, except for torrential rains in ex- 
treme Eastern Texas and Western Louisiana. 
There was no loss of life, and no serious 
injuries reported. Damage amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,750,000. 

September 23, 1941: A tropical disturbance 
of hurricane intensity moved inland on the 
Texas coast near Matagorda, turned north- 
ward and passed over Houston about mid- 
night, and continued in a northeasterly direc- 
tion over the extreme eastern portion of the 
state. Extremely high tides along the coast, 
particularly in the Matagorda to Galveston 
area, accompanied the storm. Heaviest prop- 
erty and crop losses occurred in the upper 
coastal and adjacent counties from Matagorda 
County to the Sabine River. After striking 
Houston, the storm diminished considerably 
in intensity with heavy to excessive rainfall 
in the storm-swept area. Four lives were re- 
ported lost due to the storm. Property loss in 
the entire storm area was estimated at 
$2,183,300, rice crops suffered a loss estimated 
at $4,320,000, and many other losses were 
reported, the money value of which can not 
be estimated. 

August 21, 1942: This storm intensified rap- 
idly in the Northwest Gulf of Mexico on 
August 20, and moved inland over Belivar 
Peninsula on August 21. The center apparent- 
ly moved in a north-northwestward direction, 
traversing Chambers, Liberty, San Jacinto 
and Polk counties, with winds of gale force 
general over water front and immediately 
adjacent areas from Galveston to Jefferson 
counties. No known loss of life, property 
damage $180,000, crop loss in excess of $400,- 
000, while high tides caused damage of about 
$21,000. 

August 30, 1942: Tropical disturbance of 
hurricane proportion swept inland over the 
Matagorda Bay section during the early 
morning hours of August 30, moved rapidly 
west-northwestward and finally diminished 
over the Edwards Plateau region during the 
late afternoon. Winds estimated in excess of 
100 m.p.h. occurred along the coast from 
Austwell to Matagorda, and hurricane propor- 
tions of the storm were reported as far west 
as Atascosa County. Winds of gale force ex- 
tended well into the Edwards Plateau region, 
and covered a wide area on either side of the 
path of the storm center. Eight deaths were 
attributed to the storm. Damage estimated 
at $11,500,000 to property .while crops, prin- 
cipally cotton and rice, suffered damage 
estimated at $15,000,000. 

July 27, 1943: A tropical disturbance of 
hurricane intensity over a small area near 
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the center moved inland on the Texas coast, 
across Bolivar Peninsula and Trinity Bay. 
The storm Roo over Houston shortly be- 
fore midnight of the 27th and continued on 
toward Navasota, losing its intensity rapidly. 
The bulk of the property damage occurred in 
Galveston and Harris Counties, total damage 
estimated in excess of $17,000,000, including 
crop losses. Eighteen lives were lost, eleven 
in the foundering of U.S. Engineer dredge 
Galveston in forty feet of water at entrance 
to Galveston Bay. Excessive rains accompa- 
nied the storm. 


September 16-19, 1943: A hurricane ap- 
proached the Texas coast about 150 miles 
south of Galveston on September 16, 1943. 
During the 16th and 17th, the storm described 
a complete loop, passing about 100 miles east 
of Aaa gr returned to its original position 
south of Galveston late on the 17th, and was 
deflected toward the Louisiana coast where 
it passed inland with greatly diminished in- 
tensity late on the 19th. High tides and gale 
winds along the Texas coast caused property 
losses, principally in the Port Arthur area, of 
about $30,000, and crops, principally rice, 
were damaged with a loss of about $194,000. 


August 24, 1945: Originating in the South- 
western Gulf of Mexico, a tropical disturbance 
developed hurricane intensity on August 24 
and began moving northward, sideswiping 
the lower Texas coast before moving inland in 
the Aransas-San Antonio Bay area during the 
night of August 26-27. The storm paralleled 
the coast line from Aransas to Matagorda 
County, then swung northward and _ north- 
westward, dissipating its hurricane intensity 
a short distance west of Houston. Torrential 
rains occurred along the path of the center 
of the storm and in the area northeastward. 
The area of hurricane winds was of rather 
small radius, extending some 30-35 miles on 
either side of the center, but many localities 
in the middle coastal counties reported esti- 
mated velocities considerably in excess of 
100 m.p.h. Total damage was estimated at 
$20,133,000, of which amount $14,000,000 was 
to growing crops, principally rice and cotton. 
Scores of persons suffered minor injuries, but 
only three lives were lost. 


August 1, 1947: A tropical storm moved in- 
land a short distance south of Brownsville on 
August 1, 1947, with highest wind reported 
being 44 m.p.h. at Port Isabel. Heavy rains, 
accompanying the storm, caused damage of 


$2,000,000 to crops, principally cotton, but 
much of the loss was offset by improved 
moisture conditions for ranges, late feed 


crops, citrus fruit, and fall vegetables. 


August 23, 1947: A small tropical storm 
developed from an area of squalls about 150 
miles southeast of Galveston and moved in- 
land over Galveston about 4:45 p.m., August 
24. The Galveston Airport Station reported a 
maximum wind velocity of 70 m.p.h. from 
the east. Estimated velocities as high as 75 
m.p.h. were reported from some inland locali- 
ties. The storm moved northwestward, then 
northward through Central Texas,: rapidly 
losing its intensity, but producing beneficial 
rains over much of the area. Total damage 
was estimated at about $757,500; of this 
amount $500,000 was to buildings and im- 
provements and the remainder to crops; one 
life was lost. 


October 3, 1949: A hurricane moved inland 
near Freeport during the night of October 
3-4, 1949, and passed over Houston during 
the early morning of the 4th. Crop damage, 
principally to rice, amounted to $5,500,000 
and other damage about $1,000,000. The winds 
diminished rapidly as the storm moved to- 
ward Lufkin, but excessive rains fell over 
this area, causing local flooding. The storm 
tide reached eleven feet at Freeport, and 
highest wind was estimated to be 135 m.p.h. 
No known loss. of life. 


AVERAGE PRECIPITATION, 
1886-1949 
Below is average precipitation for the entire 
state for each year, 1886 to 1949, inclusive, 
according to the U.S. Weather Bureau: 


Year— Inches. Year— Inches. 
a hate THe SRN © Pi 1918.. 28.90 
LSSTs. ees Sore. 27.88 TOTO Re 45.64 
1888. . . 42.30 1920.. 34.24 
neem ee rere ciate 38.06 iS a de i 28.64 
TSO +7. ee ee ee 34.62 ete tthe fie sichieces 32.91 
RISO verre pre ee tere ces 30.45 MOQZSe tect te. co 40.34 
i belo Pate ts A AME, alton 29.40 1924... OU 
A SOS rhein Sinan 20.47 Oe eas 
1894. . SA TS) 1926. asi" 
SOO eke oe Setele ce 32.92 1927 eee (dla 
1896. . .27.41 1928. “7 0.0e 
TSO. SOR bere een 0 AU EAS he = st Wel a 
1898. 28.43 1930. 9. OF 
1899. Re ee OSL pe. ee 
1900. 42-17 TOS 2 penis kha renee 34.06 
1901. 22323 1933.. be 20.06. 
1902. Regs Pe 1934.. 26.78 
1903. Sikh lessee FoU.45 
1904. . 30.02 1936.. OMT aE 
1905. . .41.73 1ST 6 26.78 
1906. . soa beat 1938.. 27.18 
TOOT: .33.86 1939.. . 24.69 
1908. . o2.91 1940.. .35.04 
1909. . enti 1941.. .43.53 
1910. . .21.46 CL FEL en Seles Hs 2} 5 Nant foro Soe 
tof. 8 je Ms} 1943.. 25.39 
1912": 26.12 1944.. .36.18 
Oise nero 5, 1945.. .33.46 
1914... 37.88 1946.. BOT 
a M2 a bie Span! 1947.. . 26.83 
1916. . -24.59 . 1948. . 24.16 
= 7p SLO. OL 1949 -;. 34.34 


Mean annual precipitation for the entire 
state, by months, is as follows: 





Month— Inches. Month— Inches. 
JABUAPYS seth. : 1.81 IA USUSE > Yates ees 2.37 
February Peivig its List S Septembervet.-5%.- 2.99 
[9 9 oo 1.99 October Pe Ae, 
April Ore mel November ........2.12 
IVIAY? sees eet te 3.70 December «ae OS 
JONCBIANIA so 2.99 
JUV. 2.58 VeCa rast achiiigswtoU. zor 


SEASONAL RAINFALL 


There are no distinct ‘‘wet’’ and “‘dry’’ sea- 
sons in Texas as a whole. The average tend- 
ency is toward heaviest precipitation in the 
spring with a slight upturn in autumn, with 
dips in summer and winter. 

In the dry Trans-Pecos, most of the precip- 
itation is in the summer months. On the High 
Plains of Northwest Texas heaviest rainfall is 
in spring and summer, a circumstance which 
contributes to the steadiness of crop produc- 
tion in that area despite its annual average 
of only about twenty inches. Most otmer sec- 
tions of the state follow the general pattern, 
but with ‘wide variations from year to year. 


AVERAGE WIND VELOCITY 

Below is given average annual wind veloc- 
ity for weather stations distributed through-. 
out Texas. They show a maximum of 12.5. 
miles per hour at Amarillo and a minimum 
of 7.3 at Palestine. Since they are annual 
averages they do not show seasonal charac- 
teristics. 

Average annual wind velocity for fourteen 
widely distributed points in Texas is 9.9 miles 
an hour. There is not as much difference in 
the average wind velocity of different regions 
as is supposed. Following are annual averages: 
for ue points mentioned, data revised to Jan. 





Station— Miles. Station— Miles. 
ADICHE i. 2 oe cue ace 10.4 Fort Worth .10.4 
AINAT Om cus dimes’ died 12.5 Galveston sic. se << ae Oy 
UAUSEATL. Bett, fo ae apathy ouatte 8.2 HOUSEON: Ba...8 i. &: 10.0 
Brownsville ....... 19.2 EBalestine Blea. . %. Ga Td 
OT DUSMEDTISLL aroun d-Leo Port Arthur 10.3 
Dalias eos Fea eA 10.4 San Antonio ...... 8.3 
DelbRigw Khe sevesk 9.0 
HP 80.2 Fe cistsisiet ste 9.2 Average ........ 9.% 
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SNOWFALL 


Except on the Panhandle Plains of North- 
west Texas, snowfall is negligible. The aver- 
age in this region is about 20 inches annually. 
Table below shows average snowfall at select- 
ed points. Revised to Jan. 1, 1951: 


Station— Inches. Station— Inches. 
Abilene ce niide Pepe’ Houston) isa 7. 0.2 
Amarillo .20.6 JeUDDOCKAN. saratene Sa 
PCUIS DIDO can chs Onn & 0.9 Warshalinerins..: «cade 1.4 
DOA niae aia one, Ds. WEAN By en-cig chats: renee hii Be 
Cananigh "2s... com er PROrtpeATtnur, ace eects 0.3 
Corpus Christi ...Trace FROMONG visi nt arin reel 
@Crosbytonee,y “sce. 8.3 SaneANvelg” ea 3.0 

allas 20 San Antonia: ss wees 0.5 
Delt+Rigearmmece foes 0.8 "LeTmple® Gk... kta 1.8 
FEL ASO whee eran PRG eee ae te LER ee Lek 
FOr Davison jennen 4.7 Vi Satria clare eee 23.8 
Fortew orth o6< aes Po. Wichita Balis vem. Lele 





PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SUNSHINE 
AT SELECTED POINTS 

If a given station at a given latitude has a 
total during one year of 3,200 daylight hours 
between risings and settings of sun, and there 
is an average of 2,400 hours of actual sunshine 
annually, then that station’s ‘‘percentage of 
possible sunshine’’ will be 75. Thus the per- 
centage is relatively high in the western part 
of the state and relatively low in the eastern 
part. Revised to Jan. 1, 1951: 


Station— Pet Station— Pct. 
Abilene .........-.- S72)” Fort Worth fanaa 67 
esas Se abesiaid SS Galveston’ = . 7233 63 
Brownsville oC) Houston ioe wv Rae ROR Te 59 
Dallag@ey «one ie 65 Palestine wa... 64 
Deletion te te 62 Port:Arthur.. eer 62 
EE PASO Orne cnet 80 San Antonios see 61 





Extreme Texas Weather Records 


The table, Extreme Weather Records at Se- 
lected Points, below, does not show absolute 
extreme in all instances. The stations in this 
table were selected because of their uniform 
geographic distribution throughout Texas and 
because of their long records, averaging about 
fifty-eight years. The records in this table 
show what may be expected as extreme con- 
ditions in the various parts of the state. In 
some instances they represent the absolute 
extreme record, including all stations; in 
other instances, records of greater extremity 
have been recorded by minor stations. 

The highest temperature ever recorded at 
any Texas weather station was 120 degrees F., 
at Seymour, Baylor County, Aug. 12, 1936. 
The lowest temperature ever recorded was 23 
degrees below zero at Tulia, Swisher County, 
Feb. 12, 1899, and again at Seminole, Gaines 


County, Feb. 8, 1933. The coldest winter in 
Texas history was that of 1898-99, according 
to best records. The year of heaviest precipi- 
tation was 1919, when the state average was 
45.64 inches: the year of lightest precipitation 
was 1917, with only 16.21 inches. 

The greatest rainfall ever recorded at any 
Texas weather station during twenty-four con- 
secutive hours was at Taylor, Williamson 
County, where 23.11 inches fell during parts 
of Sept. 9 and 10, 1921. The highest wind 
velocity (fastest mile) ever recorded in Texas 
was 110 miles an hour at Corpus Christi, Sept. 
14, 1919. Possibly a higher velocity was 
reached during the Galveston hurricane of 
Sept. 8-9, 1900, but the anemometer was blown 
away when the rising wind reached 65 miles 
an hour. A velocity of 91 miles an hour was 
recorded during the second great hurricane at 
Galveston Aug. 17, 1915. 





EXTREME WEATHER RECORDS AT SELECTED POINTS 
(Revised to Jan. 1, 1950) 





Table below shows some extremes of weather conditions at selected points, widely dis- 


tributed over the state. 
in all instances because minor 
selected stations. 


weather 


Weather Records, p. 138.) 


Temperature. 





Station— =) eH 
i ° 

|) Se eM wi a oe 

E|@s| = |33] & 

i} — 0 @ ow so) 

a me (a) HK A 
Abilene Bia . eee 62.7| 111] 8- 3-43 -9| 1- 4-47 
Amarillo 54.6] 107] 6-15-39} -16| 2-12- 
Austin Sela EO (Ol wel OS Sal8=23 —2| 1-31-49 
Brownsville ...... 73.1| 104) 9-20-47 12| 2-13-99 
Corpus ChrisH 5 69.1| 105] 7-24-34 11} 2-12-99 
Dallasw tetas 65.6] 110} 8-10-36 —3| 1-18-30 
Delia wer. oe che 69.6! 111} 6- 9-10 12} 1-11-18 
El Paso ose agai 62-0) ee L0G)" Gelo-ao —6§| 1-29-48 
Fort Worth ...... 64.5) 112! 8-11-36 —8] 2-12-99 
Galveston os O9s6)” TON) 16-382 8} 2-12-99 
Houston .........}| 69.1] 108] 8-18-09 5] 1-18-30 
Waredor tren (eRe sabi) wo eee 5] 2-12- 
Palestine) ..22 0226 66.0] 108} 8-18-09 —6| 2-12-99 
Port Arthureisa 69.2} 102) 6-27-30 11} 1-18-30 
San Antonio 68.9] 107} 8-20-09 O| 1-31-49 

















As explained above, they do not show the absolute recorded extreme 
stations have some records that exceed those of 
It is noteworthy that the absolute recorded extremes of low and high 
temperatures and rainfall have been recorded at minor stations, 
velocity was recorded at one of the stations below. 
stations are equipped with wind-velocity recording instruments. 


whereas the highest wind 
This is probably because few of the minor 
(See also Extreme Average 








Max. Wind Extreme 
Frost. Velocity. Rainfall. 
: cohen Sui 
i dO Sy Cie 
e| Si rer 

aig | 3M | ae ond 

a ~f os ~ ail. chet 

Ce wy tad ee: @ eye ag 
ti km | GL A Ow Q 

3-25] 11-13 73| 5-1949 6.78| 5-22 & 23-08 
4-14| 11-1 84| 5-1949 4.42} 6-20 & 21-39 
3- 4} 11-25 57| 2-1947 19.03} 9- 9 & 10-21 
1-23} 12-25 80} 9-1933 11.91} 9-22-86 

1-25} 12-25} 110} 9-1919 8.26} 6-20 & 21-24 
3-18] 11-23 77| 7-1936 9.18) 8-26 & 27-47 
2-19} 12- 4 62| 3-1935 8.88} 6-13 & 14-35 
3-19] 11-16 70|  3-1946 6.50] 7- 9-81 

3-11} 11-15 68] 5-1935 9.57) 9- 4& 5-32 
1-19} 12-26] 791} 8-1915 14.35) 7-13 & 14-00 
2- 5) 12-11 84] 3-1926 10.83} 11- 1& 2-43 
2-14| 12- 4 f 7.20| 5-13-28 
3- 8] 11-20 AZ| 5-1882 12.06} 11-22 & 23-40 
1-30} 12-15 91; 8-1940 17.76| 7-27 & 28-43 
2-24| 11-30 74| 8-1942 7.08} 10- 1&2 -13 


*Fastest mile. {Probably a considerably higher velocity was reached during the great hurricane of 
Sept. 8-9, 1900, but the anemometer blew away when the wind reached 65 miles per hour. {Not available. 
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Average Relative Humidity at Selected Points 


Table below shows average relative able for weather stations ranging from the 
extremely dry atmosphere of El] Paso to the humid conditions of the Gulf coast at Houston, 
and from the temperate climate of Amarillo to the subtropical of Brownsville. ‘Relative 
humidity’’ is the ratio of the amount of vapor in the air to the greatest amount possible at 
any given temperature. 






































Relative Humidity. = 
Station and Hour— e 
Jan. |Feb. |Mar. |Apr. |May. |June.|July. |Aug. |Sept.|Oct. |Nov. |Dec. B 
Abilene: 
6:30 74 to 70 CO 79 Hs 74 74 79 78 76 76 iiss 
230 p: 51 48 42 41 48 46 39 42 46 48 47 50 46 
Amarillo: 
ae :30 51 47 41 40 47 42 40 42 45 46 46 50 45 
6:30 54 50 39 38 44 43 42 44 47 51 52 57 47 
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OU am 89 89 88 88 90 90 91 91 92 90 86 88 89 
2302p. 67 65 61 60 61 61 57 55D 62 59 64 67 62 
n “ae p.m CAE Wi) 71 72 73 71 68 68 73 74 74 78 73 
allas: 
6:30 a.m 80 79 75 79 84 82 78 78 80 81 79 80 80 
et Ave p.m 62 58 aye 52 56 53 49 47 50 51 53 59 54 
el Rio: 
6:30 a.m 81 ek 74 ri 82 82 80 719 83 84 82 82 80 
eae PD. 59 55 48 48 54 55 51 48 54 56 54 59 Da 
6:30 p.m 5D 47 38 41 48 46 43 43 50 56 54 60 48 
*il Paso: 
Heo0s al 62] 55 46 40 39 43 60 64 63 60 59 63 55 
11:30 a.m 41 34 27 22 Pat Do 34 38 38 36 36 42 oe 
5:30 p.m 36 28 20 16 ats 18 30 34 34 Be, 34 39 28 
Houston: 
6:30 a.m 85 85 85 87 88 88 90 90 89 87 84 85 87 
12300) Pam 66 63 59 59 59 58 58 56 58 5D 57 65 59 
Palestine: 
bra0) a.m 82 81 81 83 86 87 87 88 87 84 82 82 84 
LOL Sie jinn = 64 | 62 56 56 58 56 54 51 35° 52 56 62 57 
Costly jopiee: Geee Neer 65 62 Bil 58 62 60 58 Be 60 58 61 65 60 
San Antonio: 
610) EO Le ae 79 79 79 83 86 86 87 86 86 83 80 80 83 
42:30 “p.m... 62 60 54 55 57 56 5 49 5D 54 56 60 56 
6:30 p.m 59 Do 52 53 56 DS 49 48 5D 54 57 59 54 


aiantain. Standard Time. Other stations, Central Standard Time. 
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Newspaper Plants 


331 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Miami Herald El Paso Herald-Post 
Washington Daily News New York Journal of Commerce 
Oregon Journal Dallas Morning News 

The Oregonian Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Knoxville News-Sentinel 
Cincinnati Post Worcester Telegram & Gazette 
Chicago Sun Wilkes Barre Record & Times Leader 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette New York World Telegram 
Beaumont Enterprise-Journal Long Island Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press Harrisburg Patriot & News 
Fort Worth Press Indianapolis Times 

New Britain Herald Lancaster Newspapers, Inc, 
Philadelphia Bulletin Newark Star-Ledger 


Hartford Courant 
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Texas Surface Water Resources 


Underground waters have in the past fur- 
nished the solution to the problem of Texas’ 
municipal and industrial water supply in 
large part, but in most instances these nat- 
ural reservoirs have reached the limit of their 
production, or even overreached it. The great 
number of reservoirs built in recent years for 
conservation of surface waters has been the 
vanswer to the increasing problem that has 
been created by Texas’ rapid growth of urban 
oo gah and increasing industrial consump- 

on. 

The precipitation over the entire surface of 
Texas averages 30.25 inches annually, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Weather Bureau. But it varies 
greatly from a minimum of about 7 inches at 
some points in the Trans-Pecos to about 55 
inches along the lower Sabine River. The 
surface supply in the eastern part of the state 
is ample, with conservation measures. In 
some parts of the west, the rapid population 
growth and industrial development have cre- 
ated serious problems. In this area, the lower 
annual precipitation is combined with a more 
cone runoff and a higher rate of evapora- 

on. 

In the extreme eastern part of the state the 
evaporation annually is about 40 inches, or 
less than the average rainfall. But it increases 
rapidly toward the west. At Huntsville it is 
45 inches, at Spur just below the Staked 
Plains it is 72 inches and in the vicinity of 
El Paso it is about 90 inches. While the ratio 
of rainfall to evaporation is not a very great 
factor in conservation in all instances, it is a 
serious problem in areas of great extremes. 

A noteworthy development of 1950 and early 
1951 was the progress of several intercity 
water supply systems, of which the most note- 
worthy was that of Snyder, Big Spring and 
Odessa. These three cities formed a water 
district and issued bonds for construction of 
a reservoir on the Upper Colorado River, and 
in addition will draw underground water 
from Martin County supplies. (See Colorado 
Basin on following pages.) Another district 
had been formed early in 1951 by ten small 
cities and towns of Collin, Dallas and Kauf- 
man Counties to utilize waters from the 
Lavon Reservoir. (See Trinity Basin on a 
following page.) Another project, that of the 
Bob Baskin Reservoir on the Upper Brazos, 
was still in a planning stage. 

The largest intercity project was that on 
the Canadian River which, tentatively, would 
furnish water to a large number of cities and 
towns of the Staked Plains area, relieving 
the drain on the ground-water resources of 
that region. (See Canadian Basin, p. 140.) 

RIVER BASINS 

The surface of Texas has fifteen major 
drainage basins, counting numerous small 
coastal streams as a single basin. From the 
viewpoints of both geographic classification 
and political authority, they may be divided 
into three groups: (1) Those belonging to the 
Mississippi River system, including the Ca- 
nadian and Red Rivers; (2) those that rise in 
Texas and flow into the Gulf and are largely 
under the jurisdiction of Texas state conser- 
vation authorities, and (3) the Rio Grande 
and its tributaries, the conservation problems 
of which are complicated by both interna- 
tional and interstate interests. 

Texas has within its own boundaries more 
streams of appreciable size than any other 
state. It has wholly within its boundaries a 
greater percentage of the streams that touch 
its surface than any other state except Cali- 
fornia. 

An agreement for division of the waters of 
the Rio Grande was reached between the 
United States and Mexico in 1945. Agree- 
ments respecting the Pecos, Canadian and 
Red Rivers have been reached by Texas and 
ye neighboring states, New Mexico and Okla- 

oma. 
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’ Drainage Basin Areas. 
The total water and land area of Texas, 
amounting to 267,339 square miles, is divided 
into the following major drainage basins: 





Square Square 
+Watershed— iles tWatershed— Miles. 
tCanadian .. 2 i i hs} San Antonio.:.. 4,535 
CO eek aor dn, atoreiare 0,7 Nueces... >... 16,805 
Sa DING te ws eins ss ,36 §Rio Grande in 
INECHES Ah ct teres 10,100 TEXAN Mas, Ati), 40,616 
PP INICY re. hate 17,600 Small coast 
Dail Jacinto. . «4 2,880 streams ..... 27,675 
BYIAZOSte) . ee 1,700 Diablo Bolson . 8,284 
Coiradom i... 37,800 
TANACA Pitlahcl: oF 2,280 
Guadalupe . 5,850 PROTA UES cas. Fi 267,339 


Early Conservation Efforts. 


The first large reservoir constructed in 
Texas was the old Lake McDonald (now Lake 
Austin) on the Colorado just above the city 
of Austin. It was built originally in 1890, 
failed during the flood in 1900, was rebuilt in 
1911-1912 but became involved in litigation 
and soon silted up practically to spillway 
level. (It has been made utilizable again in 
recent years by the flow from the huge 
Buchanan and Travis Reservoirs above.) The 
next large impounding project was Lake Me- 
dina on the Medina River, built in 1912, 
which is still in operation primarily as an 
irrigation water supply. 

In each of these projects, however, there 
was blind guessing as to water supply and 
force and amount of siltation. The Austin 
Dam was underbuilt with respect to water 
supply and siltation and the Medina Dam was 
overbuilt. In some periods of drouth it has 
stood practically empty. 

The need of stream measurement became 
apparent. This was inaugurated under {joint 
direction of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey and the State Board of Water Engineers 
and to the present, it has accumulated suffi- 
cient records to establish accurate data on the 
flow of most of Texas’ larger streams. (See 
p. 152 for ‘‘River Flow.’’) As a consequence, 
reservoirs constructed in recent years have 
been uniformly successful. 

—e— 


Surface-Water Conservation 


There were 326 reservoirs in Texas with a 
total capacity of 23,500,868 acre-feet in the 
early part of 1951, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the State Board of Water Engi- 
neers. This included all known reservoirs of 
as much as 200 acre-feet.* (See list on sub- 
sequent pages.) This survey included projects 
that were actually under construction with 
practical certainty of completion not later 
than 1953, but did not include those projects 
which have been surveyed and definitely 
established as practicable. 

Of these 326 reservoirs, thirty-five had 
capacity of 50,000 or more acre-feet each. 
reservoir with 50,000 acre-feet would, for 
example, be a lake covering 5,000 acres to an 
average depth of ten feet.) These thirty-five 
big lakes had a total capacity of 22,121,128 
acre-feet, leaving 1,379,740 to the remaining 
291 lesser lakes. 

No development in the Texas economy has 
been greater in recent years than the con- 
struction of these large and small reservoirs. 

*An acre-foot is sufficient water to cover an 
acre to the depth of one foot, or 43,560 cubic feet. 

tIncludes only watershed area in Texas. 

tIncludes basin of North Canadian which dips 
into Northern Panhandle and then flows out of 
state to confluence with main Canadian channel in 
Oklahoma. 

§Includes Devils River Basin of 3,000 square 
miles and Pecos River basin in Texas of 16,916 
square miles. 

ffMeasurement of the flow of the Rio Grande is 
done by the International Boundary Commission, 
El Paso, Texas. 
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During the two years 1949 and 1950 the 
capacity of Texas reservoirs was_ increased 
about 50 per cent. The total reservoir capacity 
of Texas at the beginning of 1951 was approx- 
imately five times as great as it was ten 
years earlier. 

NEW PROJECTS, BY BASINS 

Following is a brief review of new reser- 
voir projects as of early 1951, including proj- 
ects under construction and in active planning 
stage. (See also List of Texas Lakes and 
Reservoirs on pp. 144-148.) 4 

Canadian Basin.—The principal tentative 
project in 1949-51 was a plan for a dam in the 
Canadian canyon near Amarillo which would 
impound a lake of huge capacity. The pri- 
mary purpose would be furnishing a water 
supply for some fifteen cities and towns of 
the High Plains area. The second purpose 
will be supplementing the underground sup- 
ply for irrigation of about 1,250,000 acres in 
the Great Plains area. 

This reservoir would be located on the 
deep Canadian Gorge in the vicinity of Borger 
in Hutchinson County. Total cost of the 
project would be $85,000,000 of which $27,000,- 
000 would be for construction of the dam and 
$58,000,000 for the great pipeline network to 
serve Amarillo, Borger, Plainview, Lubbock, 
Pampa, Tahoka, Levelland, O’Donnell, Little- 
field, Brownfield, Slaton, Lamesa, Dimmitt 
and other cities. The principal obstacle to 
the construction of this reservoir was re- 
moved in December, 1950, with the signing 
of an agreement between the states of Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma for utilization of 
the Canadian’s waters. 

Red River Basin.—Principal tentative proj- 
ects in the Red River Basin in Texas are on 
its tributaries. During 1950 there was con- 
struction on the Texarkana reservoir, a proj- 
ect located on Sulphur River in Bowie and 
Cass Counties with a capacity of 29,750 acre- 
feet. Flood control and municipal supply are 
its purposes. Preliminary surveys have been 
made and plans drawn for a $9,000,000 dam 
and levee system on the Sulphur near Cooper. 
Still in the preliminary survey stage was the 
Ferrels Bridge Dam on Cypress Bayou early 
in 1951. The waters of this project will ex- 
tend into Marion, Morris, Upshur, Camp and 
Titus Counties with capacity of 410,000 acre- 
feet, flood control being the principal pur- 
pose. In Louisiana, but affecting Texas inter- 
ests, the Mooringsport project to raise the 
level of Caddo Lake was under consideration. 
This would supplement the flood control of 
the Ferrels Bridge Dam. 

Sabine Basin.—Principal development dur- 
ing 1950 was the effort to set up a joint 
Texas-Louisiana board for developing this 
interstate river. 

Angelina-Neches Basin. — Construction of 
Dam B (Town Bluff) on the Neches on the 
boundary line between Tyler and Jasper 
Counties was completed in May, 1951. This 
reservoir with 94,200 acre-feet capacity, is for 
flood control, power and municipal supply. 
It is a part of the tentative Neches-Angelina 
basin development which would include Dam 
A on the Neches in the northeast part of 
Tyler County with a capacity approximately 
the same as Dam B, and also two much 
larger reservoirs. These would be the Rock- 
land Reservoir on the Neches with a dam near 
Rockland to impound 1,035,000 acre-feet. 
Under survey during 1950 was the McGee 
Bend project on the Angelina which would 
impound 3,287,000 acre-feet of water, covering 
portions of Angelina and San Augustine Coun- 
ties. This project, when built, will be the 
largest reservoir wholly within the state. 

Trinity Basin.—Principal development dur- 
ing 1949 and 1950 was construction of four 
large reservoirs in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
vicinity. The Benbrook Dam six miles south- 
west of Fort Worth on the Clear Fork of the 
Trinity was practically completed early in 
1951. It impounds 258,630 acre-feet, primarily 





for flood-control purposes. The Grapevine 
Dam on Denton Branch of the Trinity was 
under construction. It will impound 434,200 
acre-feet, purposes being flood control and 
municipal supply for Dallas and two of its 


suburbs, Highland Park and University Park. 


The Garza-Little Elm Dam was also under 
construction. This project, situated below the 
present Lake Dallas Dam, will when finished 
include the old Lake Dallas within its reser- 
voir basin and impound 962,700 acre-feet for 
Dallas’ municipal supply and for flood con- 
trol. Another Upper Trinity reservoir under 
construction during 1950 was the Lavon Dam 
on the East Fork of the Trinity in the south- 
east corner of Collin County. It will impound 
437,000 acre-feet for flood control, municipal 
supply and irrigation purposes. An interesting 
development was the formation of the North 
Texas Municipal Water District, consisting of 
ten small cities and towns in Kaufman, Dallas 
and Collin Counties for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing water from this reservoir through an 
intercity water pipeline system. This was one 
of several notable intercity projects that got 
under way during the year. (See Colorado 
and Canadian Basins.) Other tentative proj- 
ects in the Trinity Valley include the Cham- 
bers Creek site on Chambers Creek below 
Waxahachie, the Richland Creek site on 
Richland Creek and the larger Liberty Lake 
site above Liberty on the lower channel. 


The program of the Trinity Valley is being 
developed under the Trinity Improvement 
Association with an extensive plan for all- 
purpose utilization of Trinity basin waters. 

San Jacinto Basin.—Two large projects 
were completed and a third was under con- 
struction in this basin during 1950. The 
Barker and Addicks Reservoirs on Buffalo 
Bayou near Addicks were completed with 
135,800 and 188,000 acre-feet capacity, respec- 
tively. They are for flood control. On the San 
Jacinto River seventeen miles northeast of 
Houston the Houston Reservoir to impound 
112,000 acre-feet was under construction, pur- 
pose being the supplementing of Houston’s 
municipal supply. 

Brazos Basin.—Most noteworthy develop- 
ment was completion of the Whitney Dam on 
the main channel of the Brazos in March, 
1951. This project, located about fifteen miles 
west of Hillsboro and covering portions of 
Bosque and Hill Counties, has a capacity of 
2,017,000 acre-feet, impounded for the pur- 
poses of flood control, irrigation, municipal 
supply and power. As of date of completion, 
it was the biggest lake entirely within Texas, 
though not as large as Lake Texoma on the | 
Texas-Oklahoma boundary. 

There was active survey but not construc- 
tion of three other projects during 1951. They 
were the Turkey Creek Dam, a short distance 
below Possum Kingdom Dam in north-central 
Palo Pinto County, the Inspiration Point Dam 
a short distance below Mineral Wells in east- 
ern Palo Pinto County and the De Cordova 
Bend Dam near Granbury in Hood County. 
These three tentative projects will have a 
pat egy of about 90,000 acre-feet each, when 

uilt. 

Plans were somewhat impeded during the 
year by the question of whether the Brazos 
was navigable, necessitating the granting of 
permits for construction by the Federal 
Power Commission. Local interests resisted on 
the contention that such grants were not 
necessary and won their case before the FPC. 

Another major project in the Brazos Basin 
in early 1951 was the construction of the 
Belton Reservoir on the Leon near Belton. 
This reservoir when completed will have a 
capacity of 1,097,600 acre-feet for municipal 
water supply, power and flood control. As in 
the instance of several other projects, several 
cities will draw part of their water supply 
from it. The Bob Baskin reservoir project on 
the Double Mountain Fork of the Brazos in 
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the western part of Haskell County, which 
has been advocated for several years, was 
still in planning stage early in 1951, not 
having received government approval. It 
would supply water for some twenty small 
cities and towns. 

The entire Brazos Basin program, like the 
Trinity Basin program, is being formulated 
and directed by one organization, the Brazos 
River Conservation and Reclamation District. 

Colorado Basin.—A large new project com- 
pleted in this basin early in 1951 was the 
San Angelo Reservoir on the north fork of 
the Concho just above San Angelo. With a 
capacity of 391,500 acre-feet, it will be used 
for flood control and municipal supply. 

Another major project, early in 1951, was 
that of the Colorado River Municipal Water 
District, formed by Odessa, Big Spring and 
Snyder. Though not under_ construction, 
bonds in the amount of $11,750,000 had been 
issued and plans drawn. The dam will be on 
the Colorado in southwestern part of Scurry 
County, and the reservoir will extend into the 
southeastern part of Borden County. In addi- 
tion to the reservoir supply, the plan covers 
pipelines to the site of a large underground 
supply in southern Martin County. The rapid 
growth of Big Spring, Odessa and Snyder, 
situated in the midst of one of the nation’s 
greatest oil-field areas, made this novel proj- 
ect necessary to meet their water-supply 
needs. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority also 
had under construction two projects, the 
Marble Falls and Granite Shoals Dams on the 
Colorado in Burnet County. These two proj- 
ects, lying between Inks Reservoir and Lake 
Travis, will have capacities of 28,000 and 
177,000 acre-feet, respectively. They will be 
used primarily for power, furnishing a head 
for the flow from Lakes Buchanan and Inks 
on the channel above. Completion of these 
dams will give the LCRA six reservoirs in 
succession on the Colorado as follows: Bu- 
chanan Reservoir, 992,000 acre-feet; Inks 
Reservoir, 17,000; Granite Shoals, 177,000; 
Marble Falls, 28,000; Lake Travis, 1,950,000, 
and Lake Austin, 20,000. Flood control, munic- 
ipal water supply and power are the principal 
purposes of this largest integrated, multidam 
system in the state. Another active project 
in the Colorado watershed early in 1951 was 
a site in Coke County for the purpose of 
supplementing the Sweetwater municipal wa- 
ter supply. 


Texas' Underground 


While the surface-water supply is coming 
more and more to be utilized through the 
construction of reservoirs, it has been the 
ground (underground) water, natural reser- 
voirs that have supplied Texas’ growing cities 
with water during a period in which the 
construction of the great reservoirs would 
have been impossible. 

In fact, most of the municipal supply was 
coming from underground water resources 
early in 1951. Such cities as Houston, San 
Antonio, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Galveston, 
Amarillo and Lubbock were dependent upon 
ground waters. Houston and San Antonio are 
two of the largest cities in America getting 
their water supply from underground. 

The intricate geologic structures that lie 
beneath the surface of Texas have become 
known primarily in the search for petroleum. 
They have been of even greater value as 
natural reservoirs of water. 

It is difficult to contemplate the develop- 
ment of Texas had there been no ground 
(underground) water resources. From the be- 
ginning nearly all Texas cities depended on 
ground waters for municipal supply. Even 
cities such as Dallas and Fort Worth that 
draw most of their supplies from surface 
reservoirs today depended in some degree on 
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Another large project in the planning stage 
early in 1951 was the project to raise Lake 
Brownwood from 141,000 to 417,000 acre-feet 
capacity. 

Besides the LCRA, two other authorities, 
the Upper Colorado River Authority in the 
vicinity of San Angelo and the Central Colo- 
rado River Authority (Coleman County) are 
active in developing water resources in the 
Colorado basin. 

Guadalupe Basin.—Principal development 
during 1949-1950 was preconstruction plan- 
ning of the Canyon Dam on the Guadalupe 
River to create a reservoir which will lie 
partly in Bexar and partly in Comal Counties. 

Nueces Basin.—There was some active in- 
terest in several projects during 1950, includ- 
ing the Garner Dam in Uvalde County and a 
dam near the La Salle-McMullen county line. 
There was no survey under way. 

San Marcos Basin.—Early in 1951 surveys 
were being made for a dam to be constructed 
on the San Marcos River in the vicinity of 
Gonzales. 

Rio Grande Basin.—Construction was under 
way early in 1951, to cost $46,000,000, on the 
Falcon Dam, the northern abutment of which 
will be at the Zapata-Starr county line. An 
international reservoir of 3,300,000 acre-feet 
will be impounded primarily for irrigation in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
the area around Reynosa and Matamoros in 
the adjoining state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
This is one of three tentative dams on the 
Rio Grande, resulting from the water treaty 
between the United States and Mexico in 
1945. This treaty provides tentatively for loca- 
tion of three storage dams on the Rio Grande, 
of which Falcon will be the lowest. The site 
of the second tentative project is in the 
middle course of the river, probably between 
Laredo and Del Rio. Plans for Falcon reser- 
voir include the removal of the towns of Za- 
pata, seat of Zapata County, San Ignacio and 
several others. Late in 1950 surveys were in 
progress on the uppermost project in the Big 
Bend which would impound approximately 
5,200,000 acre-feet. This dam will be located 
in either Terrell or Brewster Counties. 

Pecos Basin.—There was no active project 
on the Pecos early in 1951, but the way had 
been cleared for development by the signing 
of the Pecos River pact by Texas and New 
Mexico, ending a 25-year controversy be- 
pyeen the states over division of the river’s 
waters. 


Water Resources 


the limited supply of ground waters in their 
early stages of development, before knowl- 
edge of stream flow and the mechanics of 
dam building had advanced to a stage that 
made large reservoir building practicable. Of 
about 900 public water-supply systems of the 
state, about 700 were utilizing ground waters 
during 1950. 


Of the 2,744,100 acres being irrigated in 
1948, 1,471,962 were being supplied exclusively 
from underground reservoirs. The increase 
has been rapid. Area of greatest increase has 
been the High Plains. Total withdrawals of 
ground waters for agricultural, industrial and 
general municipal use in 1949 was estimated 
in excess of 900,000,000 gallons daily. 

In nearly all of the ground-water forma- 
tions in Texas the water table has been low- 
ered in recent years, drastically in some in- 
stances. 

Below is a list of the more 
ground-water sources of Texas. 

1. Travis Peak Formation, Trinity Group 
and Woodbine and Paluxy Sands.—Many 
smaller cities draw their supplies from this 
formation. However, they have been insuffi- 
cient for the larger cities, notably Dallas, 
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Fort Worth and Waco which have resorted 
to surface reservoirs. 

2. Edwards and Associated Limestones.— 
This is an area of very great ground-water 
supply. Because of the thin population and 
the lack of large cultivable areas, the supply 
greatly exceeds the demand and there is a 
large discharge through the springs that feed 
the numerous streams that flow from this 
area. 

2A. Balcones Fault Zone at Edge of Ed- 
wards Limestone.—One of the greatest ground- 
water supplies in the United States is easily 
available in this area. Most of Texas’ large 
springs are found here. San Antonio’s water 
supply is from this source. 

3. Carrizo Sand and Wilcox Group.—Much 
of the water for irrigation in the Winter 
Garden comes from the lower end of this 
formation. In the middle and upper areas 
Nacogdoches, Lufkin and many other cities 
get their municipal water supplies from it. 

4. Catahoula Tuff and Sand, Oakville Sand- 
stone and Lagarto Clay.—A number of inter- 
mediate sized cities get their supplies from 
this formation; also there is considerable 
rice irrigation from. it. 

5. Goliad-Willis-Lissie Group.—This is one 
of the three greater ground-water reservoirs 
in Texas. Houston, largest city in the United 
States deriving its water almost exclusively 
from ground-water sources, is supplied from 
this formation. Numerous smaller cities util- 
ize its waters and there is a large rice 
acreage irrigated from it. 

6. High Piains, Ogallala Formation.—This 
formation was supplying water for irrigation 
of about 1,250,000 acres during 1949. In addi- 
tion the entire municipal water supply of 
High Plains cities and towns was being drawn 
PPO Lee 

7. Beaumont Clay.—Galveston, Texas City, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Orange and other 
communities draw their municipal supplies 
from this formation. 

8. Alluvial and Bolson Deposits.—E]1 Paso 
derives its municipal supply from this source, 
though the irrigated Upper Valley of the Rio 
Grande gets its water from the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir in New Mexico. A large area 
along the Pecos derives irrigation water from 
a relatively shallow formation. In this area 
there has been great increase in cultivation 
during the last few years. 

Notable during 1950 and early 1951 were 
developments in the Trans-Pecos. Near the 
Texas-New Mexico line in Hudspeth County, 
west of the Guadalupe range, the desert 
blossomed suddenly with the discovery of a 
ground-water supply in 1949. By 1950, about 
9,000 acres were in cultivation, largely cotton 
with a minor crop of alfalfa, and the new 
place of Dell City had come into being. A 
similar discovery in Lobo Flats in southern 
Culberson County in 1948 was followed by 
rapid agricultural development in 1949 and 
1950, with cultivated acreage reaching 8,000. 
Culberson County’s first bale of cotton was 
produced here in 1949, near the town of Lobo. 
Development of water resources in the Pecos 
Valley in Reeves County, which began in 
1948, continued in 1949 and 1950. 


—e— 


Springs 

One of the greatest spring regions in the 
United States lies in the Edwards Plateau 
area of Southwest Texas, extending across 
the Pecos to the base of the Davis Mountains. 
The Edwards and associated limestones con- 
stitute the water-bearing formation. 

Along the Balcones fault line are found the 
largest of these springs. (See below.) Three 
of these—Comal Springs at New Braunfels, 
Goodenough at Comstock and San Marcos at 
San Marcos—are among the sixty-five largest 
springs in the United States. Other large 
springs along the Balcones fault line are 
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San Felipe at Del Rio, San Antonio Springs 
at San Antonio, Las Moras at Brackettville 
and Barton at Austin. 

In addition to the springs along the fault 
line at the edge of the Edwards Plateau are 
numerous springs in the interior of the pla- 
teau where streams have cut their channels 
deep into the limestone. Pecan Springs at the 
head of the Devils River and Seven Hundred 
Springs in the Upper South Llano Valley are 
among the largest. 

West of the Pecos large springs include the 
Comanche Springs at Fort Stockton and the 
Santa Rosa, Monument, Leon, Escondido, 
Agua Bonita and Sulphur Springs, all in 
Pecos County, and the San Solomon, Phantom 
Lake and other springs near Balmorhea in 
Reeves County. 

Spring Flow. 

Not all of the large Texas springs have 
been gaged. Average runoff is given for some 
of them in figures below based on data of the 
U.S. Geological Survey and State Board of 
Water Engineers: Comal, 304 cubic feet per 
second; Goodenough, 179; San Marcos, 153; 
San Antonio, 90; San Felipe, 76; Comanche, 
47; Phantom Lake, 45; Barton, 40; San Solo- 
mon, 38; Las Moras, 22 

There are numerous springs in East Texas 
and some at the foot of the Cap Rock Escarp- 
ment in West Texas, but none is of the mag- 
nitude of the Southwest Texas group. 


Texas Naitiral Lakes 


The largest natural lake in Texas,. other 
than one or two semifresh coastal bodies of 
water, is Caddo Lake, which lies partly in 
Marion and Harrison Counties, Texas, and 
partly in Caddo Parish, Louisiana. In two 
prongs, it has a maximum length of 35 miles 
and an average width of three miles. Its area 
is between 35,000 and 40,000 acres. Average 
depth is somewhat less than ten feet. Its 


surface was raised by the erection of a dam 
many years ago. A survey was under way in 
1951 preparatory to erection of a dam at 
Mooringsport, La., to raise the Caddo Lake 
level greatly, converting it primarily into an 
artificial reservoir. Legend surrounds. the 
origin of this body of water. It was related 
by the Indians to early white settlers that the 
lake was created by a sudden sinking of the 
earth’s surface during an earthquake. The 
largest inland body of water of natural origin 
is Sabine Lake, into which the Sabine and 
Neches Rivers empty. It might more properly 
be classed as a bay of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The same may be said of Green Lake in 
Calhoun County and some other fresh- and 
semifresh-water estuaries along the coast. 

There are many small natural lakes through- 
out East Texas, most of which have been 
formed by the cutting off of the horseshoe 
bends of the rivers by changes in the river 
channels during flood stage. There are some 
of these horseshoe lakes along the Rio Grande 
in the Lower Valley, where they are called 
resacas. 

On the Great Plains and the Diablo Plateau 
are a number of lake basins which stand in 
shallow water part of the year. Among them 
are Cedar Lake in Gaines County, Shafter 
Lake in Andrews County and Big Lake in 
Reagan. Some of these lakes are salt. The 
Salt Flats at the foot of the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains in Culberson-Hudspeth Counties receive 
the scant discharge of water from a large 
area of the Diablo Plateau Bolson. In the 
early history of this region these lakes be- 
came a source of salt, and conflicting claims 
caused the Salt War of 1877. There are sev- 
eral salt lakes along the Gulf coast, notably 
in Kenedy County and La Sal Vieja and Sal 
del Rey in Willacy and Hidalgo Counties, 
which, like the Salt Flats, have been sources 
of production of salt for local and. in earlier 
times, regional consumption for many years. 
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Texas Lakes and Reservoirs | 


Below are listed 326 lakes and reservoirs in Texas, as shown by the records of the Texas 
State Board of Water Engineers, Austin, Texas. Included are all reservoirs completed as of 
Aug. 1, 1951, or actively under construction on that date. The projects under construction 
Aug. 1, 1951, are indicated by reference to footnotes. 

The list includes lakes having a minimum capacity of 200 acre-feet. (An acre-foot is suffi- 
cient water to cover an acre to the depth of one foot, or 43,560 cubic feet.) An attempt was 
made to include all lakes of this size, or larger, but there are probably some omissions among 
be smaller lakes. Notice of such omission will be appreciated by the State Board of Water 

ngineers. We 

In another part of this chapter on water resources are listed the reservoir projects on 
vale ues work has been done, but on which there was not active construction as of 

usw : 

The lakes are listed below in alphabetical order of the names of counties in which lakes 
are located. Where a lake is located in more than one county, data are listed under one of 
the counties (usually the county having the larger part of the surface), with cross reference 
to the lake under the name of the other county or counties. 

Immediately after the name of the county is given the name of the lake. In the absence 
of an official name, it is listed as ‘‘Lake on’’ given stream. 

Next is given name of owner or owners—city, conservation district, federal or state agency, 
or private individual. 

Next is given location with respect to some city or town. 

a the two columns to the right are given (1) purpose of the project and (2) capacity in 
acre-feet. 

Abbreviations under the column, ‘‘Purpose,’’ are as follows: C—conservation ; D—domestic; 
FC—flood control; FH—fish hatchery; In.—industrial; Ir.—irrigation; M—municipal; Mi.— 
mining, including oil production; P—power; Ry.—railroad use; R—recreation. 

Abbreviations used in table, designating federal, state and local agencies are: USAE— 
U.S. Army Engineers; LCRA—Lower: Colorado River Authority; CCRA—Central Colorado 
re Gant FARLEY IR # W1iD—water and irrigation district; WC&ID—water conservation and irriga- 
tion district. 











Capacity 

County, Lake, Stream, Owner, Location— Purpose. Acre-Ft. 
ANDERSON.—Saline Lake, Wolf Cr., City of Palestine, 4 m. NW Palestine....... M 461 
ANGELINA.—Lufkin City Lake, Mill Cr., City of Lufkin, 2.5 m. N. LufKin:..... M 340 
ARCHER.—Lake on Mesquite Cr., City of Olney, 4.5 m. NW Olney.............. M 2,156 
ARCHER.—Kickapoo Lake, Kickapoo Cr., City of Wichita Falls, 9.8 m. NW 

Archer? CIty “wesskyoceS sap eters ssnusvtand sah hicglcteeeeel sc. EeMacioas e ciea ma eRe ier eee Rae aene aae M 105,000 
ARCHER.—Kemp Diversion Dam, Wichita R., Wichita Co. WID No. 1, 16 m. 

NW" DUNGEE:, ore Horace ote, ee ae tobe hd: o bke > siGanouewaiia sama lieeas Sieasar ncn ee ate ean Ir. 40,000 
BAYLOR.—Lake Kemp, Wichita R., Wichita Co. WID No. 1, 12.5 m. NE Seymour Ir. 438,000 
BELL.—*Belton Reservoir, Leon R., USAE, 4 m. N Belton...................0.. M-P 1,097,600 
BELL.—Temple Reservoir, Leon R., City of Temple, W of Temple............... M 981 
BELL.—Lake Polk, Bird Cr., GC&SF Ry., 2m. W Temple. ..:.. 1... ...2.....%54.. Pp B29 
BEXAR.—Lake on Sanz Cr., Gus B. Mauermann, 4 m. NE Castroville........... Ir. 275 
BEXAR.—Mitchell Lake, Brooks Estate, S. J. and R. R. Midgett, 1 m. N Cassin.. dine 2,640 
BEXAR.—Lake on Minita Cr., T. J. Good, 1 m. S Espada Mission........-..... Ir 400 
BEXAR.—Lake on San Antonio R., C. A. Goeth and Sons, San Antonio.......... Ir. 2,300 
BEXAR.—Lake Blue Wing, Blue Wing Club, 10 m. S San Antonio................ in 1,000 
BEXAR.—Oimos Dam, San Antonio R., City of San Antonio............... aie te oe FC 15,500 
BOSQUE.—Meridian State Park Lake, Bee Cr., State Parks Board, SW Meridian.. R Te 
BOSQUE.—Whitney Dam.:.(See HILL-BOSQUE.) «on 25 acne oe oe eos tele aw eos + oie 
BOWIE.—Lake on McKinney Bayou, Elliott Cr., Texarkana Water Corp., 5.5 m. N 

"TER AY KAN A! £1. oA aes gms cried oemroaalin ce ha, oeeeltets arya ire ws laos caycaneite eimai a Peco ne nts eat eC M 2,800 
BOWIE.—Lake on Wagner Cr., T&P Ry., 2.5 m.»W Texarkana...2.0.... 050. ..5.. Pe 340 
BOWIE-CASS.—Texarkana Lake, Sulphur R., City of Texarkana; 12 m. SW Tex- 

arkana. 9s\2%- cepacia ae «ols > Repaph cee Sere arte i osc op cts ee oe ott ee ee ca FC-M 29,750 
BRAZORIA.—Eagle Nest and Manor Lake, T. M. Smith et al., 14 m. W Angleton Ir. 18,000 
BRAZORIA.—Lake on Brazos River and Oyster Cr., Dow Chemical Co., SE 

Angleton “ssitactodisit< AO. “ROMA S A RRR o Sobthuen Os 0+ Seen e Sie be oe ete Se enroereenars In.-M 21,000 
BRAZORIA.—lowa Colony Spillway, Flores Bayou tributary, A. E. Novak, 6 m. E 

VU st:4 (2) halo een PN PAP SAR ANI AETR AML att in Choe 12 as nis OIC ICIE Syrecenin sd tot avon ownage yc Noe ono ¢ Tr. 500 
BRAZORIA.—Lake on Big Linnville Bayou, J. S. Abercrombie and Magnolia Petrol. In. 300 
BRAZORIA.—Harris Lake, Oyster Cr., Dow Chemical Co., near Angleton......... In.-M 210,000 
BROWN.—Lake on Pecan Bayou, Humble Oil & Ref., 14.5 m. NW Brownwood... Mi. 280 
BROWN.—Lake on Paint Cr., Humble Oil & Ref., 23 m. NW Brownwood......... Mi. 280 
BROWN.—Lake Brownwood, Pecan Bayou and Jim Ned Cr., Brown Co. WID 

No: 1% 7 m: N°’ Brownwood yaers ire eee. c Se oc PRE EUROR bl te sae eed eee ee ; Ir.-M 141,000 
BURNET-LLANO.—Inks Lake, Colorado R., LCRA, 10 m. SW Burnet...........Mi.-Ir.-P-M 17,000 
BURNET-LLANO.—Lake Buchanan, Colorado R., LCRA, 12 m. W Burnet....... Ir. 992,000 
BURNET.—*Lake Marble Falls, Colorado R., LCRA, 1.25 m. SE Marble Falls.... Vee 28,000 
BURNET.—*Lake Granite Shoals, Colorado R., LCRA, near Marble Falls........ P 177,000 
CALHOUN.—L.. on* Placedo Creek, W.” Iu.. GoldSton. 1 .teute’sacretyeis « cleuaiens, «t-te eae 1G 8,700 
CALLAHAN.—_L. on Jim, Ned Gra, neareGross Plainst 2... ste oe = cnet nee nen rete M 304 
CAMERON.—TRio Grande, J. GieMermamdezn cc e 6 cic oe sees sel leit anes chet teme ieee telnet ibe 1,000 
CAMERON.—tRio Grande, Al and Lloyd Parker, Inc.t-. 2.2.00 50 ie woe w+ ee ie ir 5,017 
CAMERON.—+Rancho Viejo, Ross Bros., Rio Grande...... Perea rer oo ir. 2,400 
CAMERON.—+Rancho Viejo Resaca, Sams Porter Corp., Rio Grande...........-. i. 1,806 
CAMERON.—+Resaca, Cameron Co. tWC&ID No. 6, Rio Grande................-. Ir. 9,000 
CAMERON.—?Rancho Viejo Resaca, Cameron Co. {WC&ID No. 16............... Tr. 1,900 
CAMERON.—+Rio Grande, Cameron Co. fWC&ID No. 15..........-6.545- boresperert < re 1,600 
CAMERON.—+tRancho Viejo Resaca, Hatten & Clark, 14 m. NW Brownsville, Rio Be 4500 

Grande 1 os Oa as re me ree aera oslo aeetes)se Paicameuke honed! ae etter) ost eats eet F ; 
CAMERON.—?+Resaca de los Fresnos, Sweeney & Sons, 15.5 m. NW Brownsville, 

Rio” Grande ok siie eek sine lan wae 0 bia i Wig we pie PB relea O cthe hat sate led ea nent ae in 3,300 
CHAMBERS.—Anahuac Lake, Trinity R. Ir. Dist.......... aiid + au + ED ei Ere ie 18,000 
eae me Lake, Robinson Bayou, C. J. Fitzgerald, 14 m. SE 996 

NANWAC): Geist s chk: fas dts ate ek a nee. ee: Sa ee de ee See eet. Ae eae . 
CHEROKEE.—Jacksonville Lake, City of Jacksonville, 1.7 m. NW Jacksonville. . M 901 
CHEROKEE.—Lake on Keys Creek, James O’Keefe, 4 m. E Jacksonville.......... R 580 
CHEROKEE.—Lake on Keys Cr., Pine Crest Dev. CO0.......0i00. 22. sess ees veeee R 580 
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WATER RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION. 
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- County, Lake, Stream, Owner, Location— 


CHILDRESS.—Old Childress Lake, Baylor Cr.. 
CHILDRESS.—Baylor Cr. Lake, City of Childress, B me W., Childress aa ik. ohwexih « 
eweee—renmietta Lake, City .of -Henricttan .. lick ccc le cee lewis des ciaclen clolales 
See «Ned Cr., CCRA, 2.5°m. W Novice. .........0.. ccc eevee cence 
Set AN, —Coleman Lake, Hords Cr., USAE and City of Coleman, 7 m. W Cole- 
COLEMAN. —tIndian Cr., Lake Bear Cr., City of Coleman, 4.5 m. N Coleman..... 
eee tre eid Cr., CCRA, 4m. NE Santa Anna. .ic....0..:0cescsccceecccuc' 
COLLIN.—Elm Cr. and Grove Cr., City of Farmersville, 1 m. E Farmersville... 
COLLIN.—*Lavon Reservoir, East Fork EDTA EV LOA ES pd ul VON of oxiievclorecnintsls Me mreke 
Semi -1. on Colorado R., Central P&L. 6.6... ccc cece ee hd sce vec ceees 
Peeve cenon, Guadalupe Re, H. Ti. Browie.e.... 6c. oc ocw cei vise occ oc wlele elste ee’ 
COMANCHE.—Lake Comanche, Mercer Cr., City of Comanche, 5 m. S Comanche 
COMANCHE.—Lake Eanes, Mercer Cr., City of Comanche, 3 m. S eijean Soe sptayswer’ 
DALLAS.—Lake Bachman, Bachman Cr., City of Dallas, in NW Dallas. 3: ees 
DALLAS.—White Rock Lake, Trinity R., City of Dallas, in NE Dallas.......... 
DALLAS.—Mountain Creek Lake, Trinity R., Dallas P&L, 1 meas W Dallasn,). ot: 
DALLAS.—Five reservoirs on Elm Fork, Trinity R., City of Dallas, NW Dallas. 
DENTON.—§Lake Dallas (Garza-Little Elm Dam), Elm Fork Trinity Fay eCity, of 
ee RULE IVE ALAS ys, oie «i elaseus SRC IRIN Ge as Fe + kale SMe Ae wieialeeclelee «sid ies 
DENTON.-—L. on Denton CreaCaiH: odin hs RE 
DIMMIT.—San Rogue Cr., Nueces Fw iatkue W. Briggs, ‘4.5m. SE ‘Catarina. evctneete ts 
DIMMIT.—Espantosa Lake. (See ZAVALA-DIMMIT.) 
yal -—McDonald Lake, Nueces R., Mrs. Ruth McLean Bowman, near Carrizo 
re eo rs foi vase: ae sss “sito aa is eS The ok Nee eae wi ocd o Sike wheel SER\Gl Bale ele wale 
EASTLAND.—Lake on Bradshaw Br., Phillips Pet. Co., 6 m. W Rising Star...... 
EASTLAND.—Lake Cisco, Sandy Cr., City of Cisco, 2.5 m. N Cisco.............. 
ogg pen al .—Lake pacar aay ‘orth Palo Pinto Cr., L. H. Hagaman, 2. a m. Rae 
anger .. i+ 
EASTLAND. —Lake on Russell Cr., 
EASTLAND.—Olden Lake, Leon R., 


6 a! B56) 0 fehe es 0) eae © a0, 6 8 aie @ ‘ee 'e (6 8 


‘City of. Ranger, ‘4m. NE Rang erated, 8S 
H. P. Brelsford to City of astiand, Dts) hag 
NW of Eastland. 


ELLIS.—Lake on Little ‘Mustang Cr; ‘City of Ennis, 1S rye Wie ionnls 2 td Phe. 

FALLS.— meen Reservoir, Big Sandy Cee City of Marlin, 3 m. NE Marlin (old 
reservoir) ... 

oer ie Fe le Reservoir, Big ‘Sandy’ Cr., City ‘of ‘Marlin, ‘'3.m. NE Marlin (new 


FANNIN. —Coffee Mill ‘Lake, ‘Bois d’Arc Cr., 
SE Telephone ... me. $24 MA 
FANNIN.—Lake Davy SOrockettiesS mm, ONE Bonham ns, ficdss Fee Pel k Ooi ha on 
Pen wine aaice lannin, 15, m2 -N * Bonham. 4 J) 0i. 8 i. ce ak ee ss a eee eee es 
FISHER.—Lake on California Gr Cit yvof Lamiun,s2:5°>m: Wi ‘Hamlin wo). 8s 
FISHER.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, Singley & Zimmerman, 5 m. NW poy 
FISHER.—Upper Lake, California CEs City of Hamlin, N. Hamlin. 
FOARD.—Lake on Raggedy Cr., Pease R, City of Crowell, 2.7 m. W Crowell. 
FORT BEND.—Lake on Brazos R., Briscoe Irr. Co. (storage in enesten Co.). 
FORT BEND.—Lake on Brazos Ks South Texas Water Co. and Dow Chemical Co. 
FORT co a George Lake, Dutch John Cr., A. P. George, 9 m. SE Rich- 
mon ea re Nicene Sees heer ae torte ale ah edad a ceb eddies 
FREESTONE.—Wortham Lake, Tehuacana Cr., City of Wortham, in Wortham... 
FREESTONE.—Teague Lake, City of Teague, 1 m. W Teague.................. 
FRIO.—Lake on Chicon Cr., La Mesa Land & Cattle Co.............. ccs ee wees 
FRIO.—Lake on Martin Branch, T. E. Burns et ai., 5 m. SW Dilley............. 
ona —aaieron Coon Cr., P&SE Ry:; 2-m. SE JuSticeburg. ... 0006.6... 1 ee wee 
GONZALES.—Lake on Guadalupe R., M. A. Wade, 8.5 m. W Gonzales. 
GONZALES.—Lake on Guadalupe R., Texas Hydro Electric, 4.5 m. SE Belmont. 
GONZALES.—Lake on Guadalupe R., Texas Hydro Electric, 3.5 m. SE Gonzales. 
GRAY.—McClelian Lake, McClellan Cr., U.S. Dept. Agri. Econ and U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, 25 m. SE Pampa PN Cte ercRateel SHER «8s ooh olus: Oe xis ceparnhete 
GRAYSON-COOKE.—Lake Texoma, partly in Texas and partly in Oklahoma, im- 
pounded by dam on Red. short distance below confluence of Red and 
RVers, Cam 10-m. NW  DeniSOn.o. vic eecesc. ener e cicle sole ee 
GRAYSON.— Denison Reservoir, Red R., City of Denison, 
ee -RUSK.—Cherokee Club bans: Cherokee Bayou, Cherokee Water 
ongview 
GUADALUPE. —Guadalupe Reservoir. 'H5, 
11 m. above Gonzales. Sain tye HAIER 8 yee? sian 
GUADALUPE.—L. Nolte TP5, Guadalupe Re “Texas Power Co., ‘5 m. SE Seguin. . 
GUADALUPE.—Lake Abbott, Texas Power Co., 8 m. above Seguin SRilee ti easiaks eketaas 
GUADALUPE.—Lake Dunlap, Guadalupe R., Texas Power Co., 15 m. above Seguin 
GUADALUPE.—Guadalupe Beservolry RP calupe R., Texas Hydro Electric, aA m. 


above Seguin ... ty 
HAMILTON.—City Lake, Two Mile Cr., ‘ ‘City of Hamilton, 2.3. m. S. Hamilton. 
Wy Lex.. Util. Cor; 4.5) m..SE Quanah 


HARDEMAN.—Lake Pauline, Wanderers Cr., 

HARRIS.—Highlands Reservoir, Goose Cr.,. San Jacinto River Cons. and Recl. 
Dist., 1 m. N Garth. ; a 
HARRIS.—Lake on Carpenters ‘Bayou, City ‘of Houston, 13 m. NE Houston. >. eee 
HARRIS.—Lakes on San Jacinto River (2), City of Houston, 17 m. NE.......... 
HARRIS.—Barker Reservoir, Buffalo Bayou, USAE, near Addicks............... 
HARRIS.—Addicks Lake, Buffalo Bayou, near Addicks and USAE............... 
mARRISON:—Lake on Gray’s Cr., T&P Ry., 4m. E Marshall.............0..... 
HARRISON-MARION.—Caddo Lake, a lake of undetermined capacity on Texas- 

Louisiana boundary. Originally a natural lake its capacity and surface area 
have been increased by a dam on the Cypress Bayou near Mooringsport, La. 
HARTLEY.—Rita Blanca Lake, Rita Blanca Cr., U.S. Bureau of Agri. Econ. and 
PmOnservVations service, | mm. S Dalhart... oo. ccc cth sa ete bis «o apab ofeth wrerwhera, ele ojeue 
fay s.—Lake on Blanco and San Marcos Rivers, LCRA ......< .ewccwccsecscscece 


HEMPHILL.—Marvin Lake, Boggy Cr., U. Ss Bureap, Agri. Econ. and Soil Con- 
eo uae) TS SAA 8 S| pumas Gem 98 ge ocd OFppenk Otee W OEE RO § E24 lrwencapye WorceRCUOMCHCR MONON MC NOM AT DE ORL DE PT CR EAC 


aontinued on Next Page.) 


a) S. “Soil Conservation Service, “9. 2.5 ‘mm. 


Co; 
Guadalupe ay ‘Texas ‘Hydro Electric, 


eevee . eereeee 


City of Childress, 8 m. W Childress" 


Purpose. 


M 
M 
M 
M 


FC-M 
M 
M 


M 
FC-Ir.-M 
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Capacity 
Acre-Ft. 


27,380 
962,700 
660 
3,500 
4,200 


358 
54,365 


1,200 
2,000 


4,900 
958 


1,530 


,600 
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; Capacity 

County, Lake, Stream, Owner, Location— Purpose. Acre-Ft. 
HEMPHILL.—Lake on Boggy Cr., Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Comm., 1 m. N 

Lake (Marvin. ?.. Mewes. FL FES, Be RR enh ten een ed ee FH 330 
HENDERSON.—Koon Kreek Lake, Coon Cr., Koon Kreek Klub, nee Athens’, .ve.; R 
HENDERSON.—tTrinidad Lake, Trinity R., Texas P&L, .8 m. SW Trinidad...... P 6,240 
HENDERSON.—Mabank Lake, Twin Cr., City of Mabank, 1.25 m. SE Mabank. . M 216 
HIDALGO.—;Rio Grande Drainage Ditch, Hidalgo- Co. W&ID No. 6, Rio Grande. . Ir. 15,214 
HIDALGO.—jLa Joya Cr. and Rio Grande, Hida are $3 W&ID No. 16, Rio Grande Ir, 17,015 
HIDALGO.—7Rio Grande, Hidalgo Co. W&ID No: Rio ‘Grande? yee tetnaues ae ir 69, 
HIDALGO.—7Rio Grande, Jas. W. Hail, Rio Grand os CORE A LEEERS S ShZone HER, ae ota eels In 8,313 
HILL-BOSQUE.—Whitney Dam Lake, Brazos R., USAE and Brazos R. Cons. : 

Dist... 5 im. W HALSDOTO. exis a's watcha e aiehe aeeietae. Pete Pete ee een ae ees are eee FC-Ir.-M-P 2,017,000 
HILL.—Lake on E. Cottonwood Cr., ‘City of. Hubbard; near Hubbard ..co. 22a... M-R 614 
HILL.—MKT_ Rallway. Reservoir, Brazosic.. (coe. Ge oe. Seek ee eee 445 
HOPKINS.—Sulphur Springs Reservoir, City of args Springs, AN edge grt 

Springs ... ; “M 1,070 
HOWARD.—Moss Creek Reservoir, ‘City of Big Spring, "8m. E Big ’ Spring. SS Ei M 2,500 
HOWARD.—Powell Creek Reservoir, City of Big Spring, 12 m. SW Big Spring . M 1,600 
HUDSPETH.—Lake on Campbell Draw, Robert and Charles Dee 14 m. ierra 

Blancas ig cs Ir. 500 
HUNT.—Lake on Cowleach Fork ‘Sabine, City of. Greenville, ‘2m. NW Greenville. M 3,068 
JACK.—Lake on Howard Cr., Roy Cherryhomes, NE Jacksboro. as 3 FC 1,309 
JACK.—Jacksboro Reservoir, Los Cr., City of Jacksboro, 1 m. NE Jacksboro..... M 1,600 
JASPER.—See Tyler-Jasper.. .Sa0hs ue 2. ai ieee: « Meee Oe ee 
JEFF DAVIS.—Big Aguja Canyon Lake, Toyah Cr., T&P RY........ 0... cccecces In. 222 
JEFFERSON.—Lake on Mud Bayou, L. D. Fontenot, 29 m. SW Beaumont....... ir. 1/191 
JEFFERSON.—Lake on Hillebrand Bayou, Herbert Trust.................0.0000. Ir. 380 
JEFFERSON.—Lake on Elm Bayou’and East Bay Bayou, East Galveston Bay, 

W. CarMeBride: J ii0s beh ees ao RIOe OE aee Soe eee ee eee ee eee eee Ir: 5 Bo 
JONES.—Lake on Dry California Cr. , City of Hamlin, 4m. S Hamlin. aie ays M 1,900 
JONES.—Lake on Mulberry Cr., Henry and C. M. Sayles, 7 m. NW Abilene..... D it 850 
JONES.—Lake on Deadman’s Cr. » City sofeStamfords «lit mt. TH Anson. 3.heenin. ot M 8,800 
JONES.—Lake on Thompson Cr., California Cr., City of Anson, 6 m. N Anson... M 1,250 
JONES.—Lake on Bitter Cr., Brazos Valley Ir. Co., 4.5 m. W Hawley BB io Gaisia se ate Ir: 22,430 
JONES.—Lake Penick, Clear Fork Brazos, City of Stamford, 1m. SE Leuders. M 2,295 
JONES-TAYLOR.—Lake Fort Phantom Hill, Elm Cre City of ABNEBe, a m. ‘NE 


Abilene .. M 
KAUFMAN.—Lake on Kings ‘Cr., City of Kaufman, near Kaufman. M 
KAUFMAN.—Lake on Kings Cr., City of Kaufman, near Kaufman. M 
KAUFMAN.—Kaufman Lake, Kings CrinCitycof Kaufman, lem. NE Kaufman. M 
KAUFMAN.—Kemp City Lake, Kings Cr., City of Kemp, 2m. SE Kemp.. tats M 
KAUFMAN.—Terrell City Lake, Kings Cr., City of Terrell, 3 m. E Terrell....... M 
KAUFMAN.—Terrell Club Lake, Bachelor "Cr,, Terrell Country Club, near Terrell R 875 
KAUFMAN.—Lake on Hollow Br., East Fork Trinity, Trinity Farms, near Crandall FC 
KENT.—Lake on Salt Fork Brazos, City of Jayton, 2.5 m. W Jayton eer aN rerete mM 

M 
M 
M 





KIMBLE.—Lake on Johnson Fork, Llano R., J. C. Koorth. cherie. = aa 9,600 
KNOX.—Lake on Dutchmans Cr., City of Benjamin, 1.3 m. SW Benjamin. t see Ruining 915 
LAMAR.—Lake Gibbon, Pine Cr., City OL©-Parisas( Di INWohalsenccat - aoen cele ,000 
LAMAR.—Crook Lake, Pine Cr., City of Paris, 4.3 m. NE Paris................. 11,487 
LAMPASAS.—Lake on Salt and Emery Cr.,, GC&SF Ry. ..... 2. cece cnc cc eevee Ry. 600 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Martin Br., T. E. Burns et al., 6 m. SE Dilley............ Tr.-S 595 
LA SALLE:—Lake ‘on Nueces, R.; Joe. Amberson., «okies + ous « crercmisi sts <= “he aiele Ir. 1,840 
LA SALLE.—Lake ‘on’ Nueces R., J. 'S, SherguSORe cei pels w\pbaseiatht m0 eles 2 oacunie dviaie Iv. 920 
LA SALLE —Lake on Frio R:, Fowlerton™” Water COs..c. .5.< bec sei as Ts asele cise Mi.-S 5,400 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces R., Harris Lake, Tomas Garza............--cesseee : > 574 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces R., A. C. Garcia OL (alias shcayaratate «up SES Cee aI Ul omieasiaeain Tr. 230 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces R., Holland-Texas Dam and Irr. Co............... Ir. 4,600 
LA SALLE.—Lake ‘on Nueces* R:) Dred. N. Eightsey cs. corcos «ce alepaeteltnee eae ir 920 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces Ry J. Ws Martin’ dre aa Roy” Oo ANIarein ston ee are Ir. 262 
LA ‘SALLE.—Lake on, Nueces, RR. Juan. G. SaAncnez, cas cies Gets cane ben eaenetet te iete tr 262 
LA. SALLE.—Lake on Nueces: Re) Tools “Sanders: ¢ofiaiseo.) ha. oc tieene rei eee eens i 230 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces’ Ri; MM. Bi Wildenthal Jricc oie escent nite ere eae Ir. 920 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces Fy Mrs. H. H. Wildenthal, iinet B. Rahs aapelst Sea on 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Knagg.. ; ee Tr. 990 
LA SALLE.—Lake on Nueces ae ‘E. Aaronson ‘and S: ‘Turner. 4 Ir. 920 
LIMESTONE.—Lake on Navasota R., City of Groesbeck, 2.5 m. NE Groesbeck. M 500 
LIMESTONE.—Springfield Lake, Navasota R., Texas State Park Board, 4.5 m. 

N. Groesbeck .. Ir.-R-M 4,200 
LIVE OAK-SAN PATRICIO- JIM WELLS.—Lake ‘Corpus Christi, Nueces R., City 

of Corpus ‘Christi; 30 “ms Nw, Corpust Christ, 6y tec ae el ata iekere eee eee Ir.-M 54,000 
LOVING.—Red Bluff Lake. ste REEVES-EOVING I feee tole eee eee eee 
LUBBOCK.—Buffalo Lake No. 1, Dbl. Mtn. Fork Brazos R., W. H. Rogers, 11 m. 

SE Lubbock . R 640 
LUBBOCK.—Buffalo Lake No. 2, ‘Dbl. Mtn. Fork Brazos R., ‘WwW. H. Rogers, a ym. 

SE Lubbock .. R 640 
McCULLOCH.—Lake on Brady ‘Cr., City” of Brady, ‘5m. W Brady. . SLs anes M 690 
McLENNAN.—Lake Waco, Bosque Fee City of Waco, 4m. NW Wag s./, 22lver Ir.-M 39,000 
McLENNAN.—Mart Lake, Riggs Cr., ‘City of Mart, 6.3 m. bik: Mart?., SS tee . M 1,950 
McLENNAN.—Lake Cade, Aquilla Cr., 15 may NW Waco. 5% ee tu Tr. 8,400 
MATAGORDA.—Lake on Tres Palacios Cr& Be Woartrulis 70th ce. Wetetieee he it 26,000 
MEDINA-BANDERA.—Lake Medina, Medina R., Bexar-Medina-Atascosa Co. WID 

No? 1, 30° mscINW: San 2A ntondo ae sz seas Bas he cre 2 iets ee oes ene ee ee Ir. 254,000 
MEDINA.—Medina Diversion Dam, Medina R., Bexar-Medina-Atascosa Co. WID 

No.. 1,’ 28 m. WeSanwv Antonios: 5 ic orcre Oe x et elils ott pin eet Lene tein tatae a een Ir. 4,500 
MEDINA.—Lake on Chacon Cr., Bexar-Medina-Atascosa Co. WID No. 1.......... Ir. 5,750 
MILAM.—Lake on Little R., Brazos, Community Public Service Co............... M 3,650 
MILLS.—Lake on Brown Cr., GC&SF Ry., 4.5 m. NW Goldthwaite. ire 920 
MITCHELL.—Lake on Morgan Cr., Texas Electric Ser. Co., near Colorado” City. . ' In.-Mf.-P-D 30,200 
MONTAGUE.—Bowie Lake, Belknap Cr., City of Bowie, 8 m. NW Bowie......... M 1,285 
MONTAGUE.—Lake on Mountain Cr., MKT BY oc cose toys to Gilat ed ettoh yMara tok, ade, 5 omen ee eta In. 415 
MONTGOMERY.—Elkins Lake, Prairie Br., J. A. Elkins, near Conroe..........+. R 856 
MORRIS.—Lake on Ellison Cr., Lone Star Steel, 8 m. S Daingerfield............. In. 24,700 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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County, Lake, Stream, Owner, Location— 


NAVARRO.—Magnolia Lake, Red Horse Cr., Magnolia Club, near Corsicana...... 
NAVARRO.—Lake Dawson, City of Dawson, near Dawson...............eeeeeee0- 
NAVARRO.—Beaton Lake, Elm Cr., Beaton Brod. - near COrsicana. «oct sce te + cele 
NAVARRO.—Lake Halbert, Elm Cr., City of Corsicana, 3 m. SE Corsicana...... 
NAVARRO.—Lake on Cow Cr., City of Kerens, 2.5 m. Sie Kerensh.4; Glee 22. en 
NOLAN.—Lake on Oak Cr., City of Sweetwater, near Blackwell................. 
O gscp be are on Bitter and Cottonwood Cr., City of Sweetwater, 8 m. S Sweet- 


NOLAN. Senko: Sweetwater, Bitter and Cottonwood Cr., ‘City of Sweetwater, 6.5 m. 
er eer et roe i teat. oe STS soe ns abies cclbeie cea bin ccd ceenee cue 
NOLAN.—Lake Santa Fe, Kildoogan Cr., GC&SF Ry., 5 m. NE Sweetwater...... 
ORANGE.—Lake on Adams Bayou, E. I. du Pont de Nemours.............:-+:-- 
PALO PINTO.—Lake Possum Kingdom, or Sheppard, ms R., Brazos River 
Conservation wee Recl. Dist., 25 m. NW Mineral Wellai.tieser asinine. 
PALO PINTO.—2J. G. Moseley reservoir, 17 m. SW Weatherford.............. 
PALO PINTO. eynke on Palo Pinto Cr., T&P Ry., 1.5 m. N Mingus.. ee 
PALO PINTO.—Tucker Lake, Russel Cr., City of Strawn, 4m. W Strawn.. 
Levees ht i .—Lake on pazte Cry, Palo Pinto "tg School Ee, Fo. ae ra m. s 
alo? Pinto: -.... 4 
PALO PINTO.—Gordon ‘Lake, City. ot ‘Gordon, 1 m. SE Gordon. i 
PARKER.—Lake on Clear Fork of Trinity, T&P Ry., 2 m. W Weatherford....... 
Peete teneictGr. , Dae RY., 1 m.. W Millsapie.. ooo hc he pwc ble dibeclacecs 
PARKER.—Lake Mineral Wells, Rock Cr., City of Mineral Wells, 6 m. E Mineral 


Wells .... Be NACA Goer taal tthiaienavetensca 
PECOS.—Lake Leon ‘Springs, “Assibuche’ Draw, Leon, Farms, 1.5 m. W Ft. Stockton 
PRESIDIO.—San Esteban Reservoir, Alamito Cr., G. A. Duncan, 10 m. S Marfa.. 


RANDALL.—Buffalo Lake, Sierra Blanca Cr., U.S. Dept. Agri. Econ. and Soil 
eens SerVICe 28. S. TUMDALGE. fo... Sdiclsis eet lblece old Sele wes ad cides 
RANDALL.—Lake on Palo Duro Cr., City of Amarillo, 14 m. SW Amarillo. 
eta on .—Lake on Prairie Dog Town Fork ey R., Palo Duro Club, 5.9 m. 
anyon ... 
REEVES- LOVING. —Red Bluff ‘Lake, Pecos Ry "Red Bluff Water Power Control 
REIS RTE OF a ea re re i See Y Or a a Ae 
REEVES.—Lake Balmorhea, Toyah Cr., Reeves Co. I&D No. 1, 1 m. S Balmorhea 
REEVES.—AgujJja Reservoir, Branch Aguja Cr., T&P Ry., near Neate Sitio: 
REEVES.—Toyah Lake, Toyah Cr., Clay Cooke, 17 m. S Pecos. Ue Ree 
ROBERTSON.—Lake on Camp Cr., Camp Cr. Water Co., near Hearne. Pee ae 
RUNNELS.—Winters Lake, City of Winters, 4.5 m. E ART OMe iipd aie asik <8 08G 00 
RUNNELS.—Lake on Valley Cr., City of Ballinger, 2.5 m. NW Ballinger......... 
RUNNELS.—Lake on Elm Cr., City of Ballinger, .75 m. N Ballinger............. 
RUNNELS.—Lake on Colorado R., Mrs. Lucy M. Kuhn, N of Rowena............ 
RUSK.—Lake on Walker Br., E. H. Markey et al., 5 m. SE Henderson........... 
STS ad .—Lake on Colones Colorado R. Municipal Wtr. Dist., 15 m. 
nyder ... Ie Ree TAS ENES  OR ic ilon. arbi acernans 
SAN PATRICIO. —Lake Corpus Christi. (See LIVE OAK-SAN PATRICIO.)....... 
SHACKELFORD.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, B. X. Walker, 14.7 m. NE Albany 
SHACKELFORD.—Lake McCarty, Hubbard Cr., City of Albany, 6 m. SW Albany. 
SHACKELFORD.—Lake on Dry Hubbard Cr., Phillips Pet. Co., 11 m. NE ay 
SMITH.—Lake on Indian Cr., City of Tyler, 4.5 m. SW a ts 5h 
SMITH.—Lake Van, Village Cr. and Sabine R., City of Van, 3 m. E Van. 
SMITH.—Whitehouse Lake, Prairie Cr., City of Tyler, N Feoubs: 3 
SMITH.—Lake on Indian Cr., City of Tyler, 4 m. W Tyler... OE ae Wee 
SLE EPHENS.—Lake on Gonzales Cr., 15 m. E Breckenridge: .......5...0..000088% 


STEPHENS.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, Breckenridge Water Co., 10 m. N 
ee Re Eee PEI. Sor. ais ate ciate oe Fads o tAe eo Geiete tals o's dB «a bielese he ew bie © 

STEPHENS.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, Breckenridge Water Co., 13 m. NW 
Breckenridge é 


‘C. O. Bateman, 13 m. NW Breckenridge 
8 m. NW Brecken- 


‘on Clear Fork Brazos, 
on Hubbard eu Breckenridge Water Co., 


‘on | Gonzales Cr., City of Breckenridge, ‘1.8m. NE ‘Breckenridge 
Be aee 3 —Lake on Hubbard Cr., Breckenridge Water Co., 8 m. W. Brecken- 


STEPHENS, —LLake on Hubbard Cr. and Clear Fork Brazos, "A. A. Atkins, 10 m. 
W Breckenridge . 

STEPHENS.—Lake on ‘Clear Fork Brazos, “Sun Oil Co.., ‘12m. N ‘Breckenridge. . 

STEPHENS.—Lake on Gonzales Cr., City of Breckenridge, 7m. S Breckenridge. . 

serra .—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, City ay rece | iS mn: ioAt es Breck- 
enri 

STONEWALL. Lake Sellers, ‘City ‘of “Aspermont, ’ Brazos. Sec Abe 

STONEWALL.—Hamlin Lake, Oleys Cr., City of Hamlin, ‘7m. NE Hamlin....... 

SWISHER.—Lake on North Tule Cr., U. SS. Bureau of Agric. Econ., 2 m. NE Tulia 

TARRANT. .—Lake Eric, trib. of Trinity, Texas Electric Service Co., near Fort 
Worth ... . 

TARRANT. -Lake Worth, “Trinity Re City ‘of Fort ‘Worth, ‘5 m. NW Fort Worth. 

TARRANT.—Lake on Sycamore Cr., SW Portland Cement, 5 m. SE Fort Worth. 

TARRANT.—Eagle Mountain Lake, Tapert Reo Larrantacow Wiel Daim: NW 
Fort Worth .. 

—*Benbrook Dam, “Trinity R., ‘USAE and ‘City of Fort Worth, 6 m. SW 

Fort Worth . he 

TARRANT-DENTON.-— Grapevine Dam, Trinity ee USAE and ‘Cities of Dallas, 
Highland Park and University Park, 20 m. NW Dallas............... ee eeeee 

TAYLOR.—Lake on Cedar Creek, City of Abilene, NE Abilene................... 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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Capacity 
Acre-Ft. 


214,000 
258,630 


434,200 
8,500 
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Texas Lakes and Reservoirs.—(Continued.) 








Capacity 
- County, Lake, Stream, Owner, Location— ; Purpose. Acre-Ft. 
TAYLOR.—Lake Kirby, Cedar Cr., City of Abilene, 4.5 m. S Abilene............ Ir.-M 1,500 
TAYLOR.—Lake Lytle, Lytle Cr., ‘West Texas Utilities, 3 m. SE Abilene......... P 6,500 
TAYLOR.—Lake Lawn, Jim Ned 'Cr., PENT yRYyAec0s MatS lawn tete. ane =< eid dob In. 530 
TAYLOR.—Lake on Bugler Cr,, F. O. Graham) jo. MdNW 1 Guiony ., sewers . stevie Ir. 870 
TAYLOR. orl ake Abilene, Big Elm Cr., City of Abilene, 20 m. SW Abilene....... M 45,000 
TAYLOR.—La Fort Phantom Hill. (Sea JONES. TA VLOGS) path. to. eee tee ate 
THROCKMORTON, —Throckmorton miesery eli City of Throckmorton,) J) .mi)S 
Throckmorton .. Bebo Riehe oo eita a: TNE hoe eee Rr ied chee eis ee ane M 1,675 
THROCKMORTON.—Lake on ‘Kings Gr, ads DOWS) -0-T WOOdSONMSIE. com teres Mi. 450 
TITUS.—Lake on Harts Cr., City of Mount Pleasant, 1.5 m. N Mount Pleasant. M 76 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on N. Concho R., Sam H. poones. 13 m. NW San Angelo. . Pate 249 
TOM GREEN.—*San Angelo Reservoir, Concho R., City of San Angelo and USAE FC-M = 391,500 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on Concho, G. P. Lester, 18 m. E San Angelo.............. Ir. 700 
TOM GREEN.—Lake Nasworthy, Conckg R., West Texas Utilities sai nt m. bed 
San Angelo ... ~— Ir.-P-M 10,740 
TOM GREEN.—San Angelo Water. Co., 2.5 m. SE San ‘Angelo. Mio rr ae M 316 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on Concho, West Texas Utilities..........:-cc+ccesceccecce ie 11,500 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on S. Concho and Colorado Ri; West Dexas Utilities. saver « P 382 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on Concho, West Texas Utilities............csceececcccecce P 300 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on S. Concho R., West Texas Utilities................0000. P 3,050 
TOM. GREEN=—Lake: on, Conchoq:Bieby Bunyard: oc eee eee ce cee eee Ir. 1,100 
LOM GREEN:;—Lake on Coneho,. West ‘Texas Utilities4s.nek 9... ae ee ee eee te 1,158 
TOM GREEN.—Lake on Concho oe Game, Fish and Oyster, ae 4. ae m. ve fated 
Angelo ... Migs setae FH apatsye 
TOM GREEN. —Lake on ‘Bugler Cr., F; OF 'Geahani uc 5 el. eR caeeee Py. 870 
TRAVIS.—Lake Travis, Colorado R., LCRA18 m. NW -UAustine 4... oeveeeeee. oacees Tr.-M-P 1,950,000 
TRAVIS.—Lake Austin, Colorado R., LCRA, 3 m. Austin nati. i Sees 2 ete Ir.-M-P 20,000 
TYLER-JASPER.—Dam B or Town Bluff, Neches R., USAE, 14 m. W Jasper..... FC-P 94,200 
UPTON.—Arroya Lake, No Name Draw, Gulf Oil Corp., 23) my SE Odessal}..2a%e ¢ In. 516 
VAL VERDE.—Lake Walk, Devils R., Central P&lo3$1m.7Wi Del Bios. ava ce Pe 3,300 
VAL VERDE.—Lake Hamilton, Devils R., Central P&L, 50 m. NW Del Rio. P 10,750 
VAN ZANDT.—Lake on Simmons Bre City Grand Saline, 1.5m. W Grand Saline M 400 
VAN ZANDT.—Lake on: Neches R., Pure Oil Co.;, 3) me USW., Val. eo eee In.-M 400 
VAN ZANDT.—Lake on McBee’s Cr., SEP ARY.5 2. 5 m. NW Grand Saline......... ir: Gy lie 
VICTORIA.—Lake on Guadalupe R., Central P&L, 14 oe NW Victoriazt:.. anes eer 12) 6,000 
WARD.—Sand Lake, Ward Co. Improvement Dist. No. 12 ms NE. Barstow? . ae Ly. 74,409 
WARD.—Cedarvale ‘Reservoir, Ward Co. Tapeceeeetr Dist. INO? 37 A2Znm- ie 
Barstow ... Tr. 10,000 
WARD.—Barstow Lake, “Ward Co. Improvement Dist. No. ig ‘4m. NE Barstow. it: 10,000 
WEBB.—Lake on Varrell Cr., Wormser Bros., 4 m. SE Laredoy a 4or oo} ee ie 264 
WEBB.—Lake on Manadas Cr., La Mesa Land and Cattle €o., 6m. N Laredo«.t - Vise 3,000 
WEBB.—Lake on San Ildefonso Cr., S. N. Johnson, 6 m. SE Laredo............ In, 1,240 
WEBB.—Lake on Becerro Cr., J. B. Dacamara, 8.5 m. SE Laredo.............. ity 966 
WEBB.—Lake on Becerro Cr:; H..B.. O’ Keefe, 12 mi SE) Lared0ts sci, ose cctercietatens Ir. 1,837 
WEBB.—Lake on Manadas Cr., F. Fareas, 6 m. N Laredo.............+sccrecece Ee. 3,000 
WEBB.—Lake on Becerro Cr., Carlos Avecedo, 8.5 m. SE Laredo..............+.- aie 995 
WEBB.—Lake on Rio Grande, I. Hirsch, 30 m. NW Laredo.....................- Ir. 298 
WHARTON.—Lake on San Bernard R., Tex. Gulf Sulphur Co., 15 m. NE Wharton Ir.-M 2,150 
WICHITA.—Lake on Wichita R., Gulf’ Prod. Co:, 22) ms: SWwichita/ alls? : ee LP: 554 
WICHITA.—Lake on Holliday Cr., City of Wichita Falls, 10 m. SW Wichita Falls M 12,200 
WICHITA.—Lake Wichita, Bondy Cry City “of pa Falls, 6 m. SW Wichita 
ECR ee nn PN ene een mn See hl OC I BR eA Oy ee au M 23,000 
WICHITA.—Lake on China ‘Cr, City. of Electra, 3.2 m. N Electra. EY, He M 695 
WICHITA.—Lake on Wichita RY City of Iowa Park, 5m. N Iowa Park. Ok M 292 
WICHITA.—Lake on Big Wichita R., Wichita Co. WID No. 1, 5 m. NW Dundee. P-M 40,000 
WILBARGER.—Lake on Beaver Cr., W. T. Waggoner estate, 17 m. SE Vernon... i ae 7,00 
WILBARGER.—Lake on Camp Cr., City of Electra, 7 m. SW Electra............ In.-D-M 3,650 
WILBARGER.—Lake on Bitch Cr., W. T. Waggoner Estate, 16 m. SW Vernon.. In.-D 290 
WILLACY.—?# Raymondville Reservoir, Willacy County WC&ID No. 1....... Pg Ir. 210,000 
WISE.—Lake Bridgeport, Trinhty. R., Tarrant Co. WC&ID No. 1, 4m. NW Bridge- 
port Ir.-M 291,000: 
Woon. —Wood Vale Lake, Lake Fork of Sabine, Wood Vale Club, 8m. SE. Mineola R 1,000 
YOUNG.— Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, Texas Company, 10.3 m. SW Graham..... Mi. 335 
YOUNG.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, W. A. Peterson, 18 m. SW Graham....... Mi. 462 
YOUNG.—Graham Lake, Flint Cr., City of Graham, 2 m. N Graham............. M 4,500 
YOUNG.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, W. A. Andrews, 20 m. S. Graham. M 454 
YOUNG.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, Stephens Co. Water Co., 10 m. SE Graham = ao 266 
YOUNG.—Lake on Clear Fork Brazos, Stephens Co. Water Co., 10 m. SW Graham Mi.-M 246 
YOUNG.—Lake on Cove Cr., Brazos, Phillips Pet. Co; 10.ma SE Grahame In.-P-M DRE 
YOUNG.—Lake on Davis Cr., Union Oil of Nevada, 13 m. S Graham............. Mi. 200 
ZAPATA.—*Falcon Reservoir, Rio Grande Intl. Boundary Com., near Zapata..... Ir.*3,300,000 
ZAPATA.—Lake on Salado Cr., Harvey Mecom, 22 m. N Zapata................- Ir. 4,800 
ZAVALA.—dZavala-Dimmit Lake, Nueces R., Zavala-Dimmit WID No. 1, near 
Crystal eCity... «. smtdnayoetsieuyiets ohktare ts aha BhiCcme penile alabeier ORs Sees tenets eer ue cee een Ir. 7,529: 
ZAVALA-DIMMIT. ESD REBAR baker. eae hey Sie Mar Diese oe wees No. ok near 
CryStalucityaet oF ir. 4,729 


*Under construction as of Ae a ea ob a 

+Not on main channel of stream indicated. In the Lower Rio Grande Valley a number of ‘“‘resacas’’ 
are utilized for storage of irrigation water. These are old bends in the river channel later isolated by 
the river phanning its course. In other instances reservoirs are constructed at a distance from the 
channel and filled by ditches connecting with the stream and fed either by gravity flow or ae 

§The capacity of 962,700 given is that of the new project, under construction as of Aug. , 1951. 
The old lake had a capacity of 195,000 acre-feet, which will be impounded in the new peter 
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Principal Rivers, Bayous and Creeks of Texas 


Following is a list of the principal streams of Texas, with data as to length, source, ter- 
minus, course and, in the instances of the larger rivers, figures on drainage basins and brief 
remarks as to character. As a rule a length of seventy-five miles was the minimum for listing; 
however, some exceptions were made, as in the instance of the two-mile Comal, with its large 


flow from springs. 


Alabama Village, or Big Sandy, Creek.—Rises 
SE of Moscow in Polk County and flows SE 63 
miles into Neches River near Fletcher in Hardin 
County. 

Angelina River.—Rises in SW part Rusk County; 
flows through Rusk, Smith, Cherokee, Nacog- 
doches, Angelina, San Augustine, Jasper Counties 
SE 119 m. into Neches River 12 m. west Jasper. 
A meandering stream through a forested country. 

Atascosa River.—Rises NW Atascosa County, 
flows SE 87 m. through Atascosa and Live Oak 
Counties into Frio River. 

Attoyac Bayou.—Rises 5 m. E Mount Enter- 
prise in SE Rusk County; flows SE 58 m. into 
Angelina River (tributary to Neches River) at SE 
corner Nacogdoches County. 

Beaver Creek.—Rises 3 m. E Foard City in 
Foard County, and flows E into Wichita River in 
SW part Wichita County. 

Big Elm or Elm Creek.—Rises at Moody in §S 
part McLennan County; flows SE 55 m. into 
Little River 2 m. NE of Cameron in Milam 
County. 

Black Bayou.—Rises in N 


pers Cass County 6 
flows SE 45 m., 


m. NW Lanark; crossing state 
boundary 1 m. S intersection Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas; enters Soda Lake (tributary to Red 


River) in Caddo Parish, La. 

Blanco River.—Rises E Bankersmith in NE Ken- 
dall County; flows SE through Blanco and Hays 
Counties; joins San Marcos River; 64 m. long. 
Fed by many springs. 

Bois d’Arc Creek.—Rises 6 m. SW Savoy in E 
part Grayson County; flows SE 11 m., then NE 
40 m. into Red River near Direct, Lamar County. 

Bosque River.—Rises 5 m. S Wyleyville in N 
Erath County; flows generally SE 115 m. into 
fs River in central McLennan County, near 

aco. 

Bosque River, South.—Rises near Coryell-Mc- 
Lennan County line; flows NE into Bosque River. 
Length, 24 m. 

Brady Creek.—Rises 14 m. SW Eden in SW part 
Comanche County; flows E 30 m. through Concho 
County, 37 m. through McCulloch County, 10 m. 
through San Saba County into San Saba River, 
10 m. SW Richland Springs. 

Brays Bayou.—Rises S Harris County; flows 
northeasterly 26 m. into Ship Channel (Buffalo 
Bayou). 

_ Brazos River.—Longest stream channel in state; 
rises in Roosevelt, Curry, Quay Counties, N.M.; 
headwater streams, Clear Fork, Salt Fork, Double 
Mountain Fork; Double Mountain and Salt Fork 
unite in NE Stonewall County to form main 
stream; flows SE through lower Panhandle and 
central part Texas to Gulf of Mexico at Quintana, 
in Brazoria County; length 840 m.; drainage area, 
41,700 sq. m., of which 600 are in New Mexico. 
Rice _ irrigation extensive in lower valley. See 
article on, and list of river projects. 

_ Brazos River, Clear Fork.—Rises 12 m. W_Roby 
in W Fisher County; flows NE 180 m. into Brazos 
River in S Young County; drainage area, 5,670 
sq. m. 

Brazos River, Double Mountain Fork.—Rises 12 
m. SE Tahoka, Lynn County; flows E 150 miles 
to confluence with Salt Fork Brazos, north of Jud. 

‘Brazos River, Double Mountain North Fork.— 
Rises NW corner Bailey County; flows SE 180 
miles; Brazos River tributary. 

Brazos River, Little.—Rises Limestone County; 
flows SE into Brazos River. Length, 70 m. 

Brazos River, Salt Fork.—Rises SE Crosby 
County; flows SE to confluence with Double 
Mountain Fork Brazos River; length, 175 m. 

Buffalo Bayou.—Rises in extreme N part Fort 
Bend County; flows easterly 46 m. through Fort 
Bend and Harris Counties into San Jacinto Bay; 
part of Houston Ship Channel. 

Caddo Lake.—In Marion and Harris Counties; 
one of series lakes adjacent Red River; an expan- 
sion Big Cypress, Little Cypress Creeks; heads 4 
m. E Jefferson in S Marion County; enters Red 
River through Lake Soda at Shreveport, La.; 
length 35 m.; total area 75 square miles. Partly 
in Texas; partly in Louisiana. See List of Texas 
Lakes and Reservoirs. 

California (or South Paint) Creek.—Rises 10 m. 
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NE Roby in NE Fisher County; flows NW 70 m. 
into Clear Fork Brazos River, in SW Throckmor- 
ton County; passes through Throckmorton, Has- 
kell, Jones, Fisher Counties. 

Canadian River.—Rises in Raton Pass, Colfax 
County, N.M.; flows through Hemphill, Roberts, 
Hutchinson, Moore, Potter, Oldham Counties; 
large tributary of Arkansas River; flows SE to 
point near center W Oldham County to enter 
Texas; crosses Panhandle; crosses Hemphill Coun- 
ty into Oklahoma; joins Arkansas River (tributary 
to Mississippi) 20 m. E town of Canadian in E 
Oklahoma; total length 760 m., of which 190 are 
in Texas; at times subject to destructive floods; 
area of drainage basin in Texas 9,740 sq. m. 

Caney Bayou.—Rises near Wharton in Wharton 
County; flows SE 65 m. into east end Matagorda 


ay. 

Capote Draw.—Rises in Cleveland Brakes SW 
Marfa, Presidio County; flows N 32 m. into 
Chispa Creek, thence to Wildhorse Creek which 
sinks in sand after length of about 20 m. One of 
a number of streams in this area with no outlet 
to the sea. 

Catfish Creek.—Rises in Curry and Quay Coun- 
ties, E New Mexico; crosses Texas-New Mexico 
line near Farwell; flows SE 70 m. into White 
River (tributary Salt Fork Brazos River) in N 
Hale County. 

Cedar Creek.—Rises near Chisholm in S Rock- 
wall County; flows SE 57 m. into Trinity in SW 
meeuaereon County. Called Brushy Bayou in upper 
part. 

Chambers Creek.—See Pecan. 

Cherokee Bayou.—Rises 4 m. NW Henderson in 
Rusk County; flows NE 15 m. to county line, 
thence E 12 m., forming boundary Gregg and 
Rusk Counties 5 m.; empties into Sabine in Rusk 
County 5 m. NE Tatum. 

Cherokee Creek.—Rises S part San Saba County 
10 m. SW Cherokee; flows NE 34 m. into Colorado 
River in SE part of county 1 m. E Bend. 

Chispa Creek.—Rises SW Marfa, Presidio Coun- 
ty; intermittent; flows NW 62 m. into Wildhorse 
Creek 7 m. NW Chispa. Sinks in sand. 

Cibolo Creek.—Rises 7 m. W Boerne in Kendall 
County; flows SE 11 m. through Kendall County, 
on through several counties into San Antonio 
River; 96 m. in length. 

Coleto Creek.—Rises SW part De Witt County 
at junction of E and W branches; flows SE 9 m. 
through De Witt County forming boundary be- 
tween De Witt and Goliad Counties 8 m., along 
boundary of Victoria and Goliad Counties 17 m., 
thence 11 m. through Victoria County into Guada- 
lupe River 6-m. below Victoria. 

Colorado River.—Rises in South Plains near 
Texas-New Mexico line; flows in SE course ap- 
proximately 600 miles; enters Matagorda Bay; 
area of drainage in Texas 37,800 sq. m.; Llano 
and Concho Rivers contribute large part perennial 
flow; precipitation varies from 10 inches in NW 
part of catchment to 45 inches at coast. See List 
of Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Comal River.—Perennial stream formed mile 
NW New Braunfels by series large springs; flows 
SE 2 miles into Guadalupe River. Shortest river 
in Texas. 

Comanche Creek.—Rises 35 m. SW Fort Stock- 
ton; flows N 25 m. to Fort Stoekton and unites 
with Comanche eae to form Comanche Creek; 
from here flows NE 25 m. to junction with Pecos 
River 8 m. E Buena Vista. 

Concho River.—Formed at San Angelo by con- 
junction North, South Concho Rivers; flows E 24 
m. through Tom Green County, then 29 m. through 
Concho County into Colorado River 12 m. NE 
Paint Rock. Drainage basin, including North and 
South Concho, 12,000 sq. m. A spring-fed stream. 
See List of Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Concho River, Middle Branch.—Rises SE _ Stiles 
in C Reagan County; flows E into South Concho 
River. Length, 66 m. : 

Concho River, North.—Formed by group inde- 
terminate channels rising in W Gaines, Andrews 
Counties; flows SE to unite with Concho River. 
gli UT drainage basin, 7,530 sq. m. Length 
ot wine 

Concho River, South.—Rises C Schleicher Coun- 
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ty; flows N to confluence with North Concho 
River; length, 41 m.; drainage basin area, 3,260 
sq. m. Perennial flow from springs. See List of 
Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Cowhouse Creek.—Rises 8 m. NE Mullen in 
Mills County; flows SE 85 m. into Leon River 
(tributary through Little River to Brazos) 3 m. 
SE Sparta in N Bell County. | 

Cowleach Fork Sabine River.—Rises NW part 
Hunt County; flows SE 34 m. to confluence with 
Caddo Fork of Sabine. 

Deep (Asylum) Creek.—Rises at Baird, Callahan 
County; flows N 55 m. into Hubbard Creek (trib- 
utary through Gonzales Creek to Clear Fork 
Brazos River) near McCatherine Mountain SE 
Albany. 

Delaware Creek.—Rises eastern slope Delaware 
Mountains in NW corner Culberson County; flows 
in NE course; crosses Texas-New Mexico state 
line and enters Pecos River (tributary to Rio 
Grande); length, 50 m. 

Devils River.—Headwaters begin in what is 
known _as West Devils River in NW Sutton _Coun- 
ty; takes S course to junction with east branch 
pot dea River, where enters Rio Grande; length, 

m. 

East San Jacinto River.—Rises SW part Walker 
County; flows SE, S and SW 3 m. through Walker 
County, 22 m. through San Jacinto, 13 m. through 
Liberty County, 8 m. through Montgomery County, 
Ln 4m. through Harris County into San Jacinto 

iver. 

Eclecto Creek.—Rises S Guadalupe County; 
flows SE; joins San Antonio River near Runge in 
E Karnes County. Length, 51 m. 

Elm Creek.—Rises central part Kinney County 
6 m. NE Brackettville;' flows SE into Nueces 
River in NW part Dimmit County. Length, 80 m. 

Elm Creek.—Rises 1 m. S Dora in E part Nolan 
County; flows NE 60 m., passes near Buffalo Gap 
and Abilene, into Clear Fork of Brazos River 1% 
m. N Phantom Hill SE part Jones County. 

Frio River.—Rises NE Real County; flows SE; 
unites with Atascosa at Three Rivers; length, 200 
m.; drainage area, 7,310 sq. m. Fed by springs 
in northern part, where it flows through pictur- 
esque canyon. 

Girands Creek.—Rises near Stanton SW corner 
nee County; flows into Colorado River; length, 
2M: 

Greens Bayou.—Rises 9 m. W Aldine C Harris 
County; flows ESE into Ship Channel; 42 m. long. 

Guadalupe River.—Rises W part Kerr Co.; flows 
SE 255 m.; empties into San Antonio Bay; area 
drainage basin, 5,850 sq. m. Large part of flow 
from springs near source. Picturesque stream, 
especially in upper part. See List of Texas Lakes 
and Reservoirs. 

Hillebrant Bayou.—Rises near Beaumont N part 
Jefferson County; flows SE 18 m. into Taylors 
Bayou 3% m. W El! Vista; tidal about 10 m. 
above mouth; heavily timbered land upper drain- 
age basin, lower reaches channel is wide, deep 
and open. 

Holliday Creek.—Rises N Archer County; flows 
NE into Wichita River; 23 m. long. See List of 
Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Hondo Creek.—Rises C Bandera County; flows 
SSE into Frio River; 63 m. long. 

Howards Creek.—Rises near Crockett-Reagan 
line; flows SSW into Pecos River; length, 45 m. 

Hubbard Creek.—Rises Baird N part of Callahan 
County; flows NE 60 m. into Gonzales Creek 1 m. 
SE Crystal Falls. 

James River.—Rises SE Kimble County; flows 
NE to junction Llano River; 37 m.-in length. 

Jim Ned Creek.—Rises near Buffalo Gap, SE 
Taylor County; flows SE into Pecan Bayou; trib- 
utary Colorado River. Length, 71 m. 

Johnsons Run.—Rises C Crockett County; flows 
SSE to Devils River. Length, 51 m. 

Kickapoo Creek.—Rises NE _ Schleicher County; 
flows NE into Concho River. Length, 38 m.; pic- 
turesque stream along part of course. 

Lampasas River.—Rises W Hamilton County; 
flows SE; unites with Leon River to form Little 
River. Length, 100 m. 

Lavaca River.—Rises SW corner Fayette Coun- 
ty; flows SE into Lavaca Bay. Length, 77 m. 

Leon River.—Formed by confluence North, Mid- 
dle Forks Leon River in Eastland County; flows 
SE to junction with Lampasas River. Length, 185 
m. See List of Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Leona River.—Rises E Green Mountain, Uvalde 
County; flows SE into Frio River. Length, 71 m. 

Limpia Creek.—Rises 15 m. W Fort Davis, Jeff 
Davis County; flows E, NE and E to Paisano 


Creek, Pecos River tributary. Length, 55 m. Note- 
worthy for its scenic beauty. 


Little Cypress Creek.—Rises W Camp County; 
flows E into Caddo Lake. Length, 63 m. 


Little Pine tsland Bayou.—Rises NW _ corner’ 
Hardin he flows SE into Pine Island Bayou, 
tributary Neches River. Length, 45 m. 


Little River.—Formed C Bell County ys union 
Leon, Lampasas Rivers; flows SE into Brazos; 
length, 75 m.; drainage basin, 7,560 sq. m. 


Llano River.—Formed C Kimble County by 
union North, South Llano Rivers; flows E to Colo- 
rado River. Length, 100 m.; drainage area, in- 
cluding North, South Llano Rivers, 4,460 sq. m. 
A spring-fed stream of the Edwards Plateau, 
known for scenic beauty. 


Llano River, North.—Rises WC Sutton County; 
flows E to union with South Llano River. Drain- 
age area, 803 sq. m.; 40 m. long. 

Llano River, South.—Rises NC Edwards Coun- 
ty; flows NE to confluence with North Llano 
River; length, 55 m. Spring-fed stream of scenic 
beauty. 

McKenzie Creek.—Rises 18 m. SE Fort Stock- 
ton; flows E to confluence with Pecos River 22 
m. SE Fort Stockton; near old stage fort; springs 
supply perennial flow continuing distance 3 or 4 
m. then sinks in sand. 

Madera Canyon.—Rises N slope Mount Liver- 
more, Jeff Davis County; flows NE to Aguja 
Creek, to form Toyah Creek, tributary through 
Pecos River to Rio Grande, which flows into Pecos 
River. Approximate length, 50 m, Noteworthy for 
its beauty. 

Maravilla Creek.—Formed by union Calamity 
and Goat Creeks, 30 m. S Alpine; flows SE 60 m. 
into Rio Grande, 40 m. S Longfellow. Flows 
through notable canyon in lower portion. 

Medina River.—Rises NW _ Bandera County; 
flows SE to San Antonio River; length, 116 m. 
A spring-fed stream. Scenically beautiful alon 
upper course. See List of Texas Lakes an 
Reservoirs. 

Medio Creek.—Rises extreme S_ part Karnes 
County; flows SE 2 m. through Karnes County, 
then 7 m. along boundary Karnes and Bee Coun- 
ties, thence SE 37 m. through Bee, SE 7 m. 
through Refugio County to junction with El Sarco 
River, forming Rio de la Mission. 

Middle Pease River.—Rises 9 m. SW_ Roaring 
Springs SW part Motley County; flows NE 63 m. 
into Pease River 5 m. N Swearingen in NE part 
Cottle County. 

Mulberry Creek.—Rises NW part. Armstrong 
County near W county line; flows SE 66 m. into 
Prairie Dog Town Fork Red River in NW. part 
Hall County. 

Mustang Creek.—Rises NE New Mexico; flows 
SE into Texas; empties into Canadian River. 
Length, 100 m. 

Navasota River.—Rises SW Hill County; flows 
SE through Limestone County and along border 
Madison and Robertson Counties to Brazos River 
near Navasota. Length, 125 m. 

Navidad River.—iises 2 m. NE Schulenburg in 
SE part Fayette County; flows S and SE 4 m. 
through Fayette County, 5 m. along boundary be- 
tween Colorado and Lavaca Counties, 30 m. 
through Lavaca County, then 22 m. through Jack- 
son County to junction with Lavaca River 3% m. 
N Vanderbilt. 

Neches River.—Rises near Canton, Van Zandt 
County; flows SE 260 m.; empties into Sabine 
Lake. Heavily wooded basin; rice irrigation in 
lower reaches; drainage area, 10,100 sq. m. See 
List of Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

North Wichita River.—Rises SE corner Motley 
County; flows E to junction with South Wichita 
River to form Wichita River NW Seymour in NW 
part Baylor County; length, 75 m.; head stream 
known locally as Buford Creek. 

Nueces River.—Rises C Edwards County; flows 
SSE; bends toward NE in La Salle County; turns 
SE in Live Oak County; enters Corpus Christi 
Bay. Forks into East and West Nueces in WC 
Uvalde County; 315 m. in length; area drainage 
basin, 16,800 sq. m. Formed by springs in Ed- 
wards Plateau. Noteworthy for beauty along upper 
canyon. 

Olmos Creek.—Rises W Duval County, where 
known as Poquita Creek; flows SE into Baffins 
Bay, arm of Gulf of Mexico. Length, 73 m. 

Onion Creek.—Rises 1 m. W of Hays-Blanco 
county line SE part Blanco County; flows SE 37 
m. through N part Hays County, then 22 m. 
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through S part Travis County into Colorado River, 
about 1% m. N Garfield. 

Oyster Creek.—Rises E Fort Bend County; flows 
SSE into Gulf; length, 52 m. ‘ 

Paisano Creek.—lIntermittent stream; rises 
Brewster County; flows NE 80 m. into Pecos 
River, tributary Rio Grande. 

Palo Blanco Creek.—Rises near SE corner Webb 
County; flows E 2 m. through Webb County, 10 
m. through SW part Duval County, 15 m. through 
NE part Jim Hogg County, 30 m. through Brooks 
County, 24 m. through Willacy County into Baffins 
Bay 28 m. above its mouth where it unites with 
San Antonio Creek. __ 

Palo Duro Creek.—Rises NE part Curry County, 
N.M.; flows E 75 m. to point 4 m. NE Canyon in 
Randall County, where it enters Prairie Dog Town 
Fork Red River; dry channel, carrying floodwaters 
only at intervals; course and origin not definite. 

Peach Creek.—Rises SE Walker County; flows 
SSE, forming boundary Walker, San Jacinto 
Counties; empties into East San Jacinto River; 
38 m. long. 

Pease River.—Rises SE Swisher County; flows 
E into Red River. Length, 156 m. 

Pecan Bayou.—Rises Callahan County; flows SE 
into Colorado River. Length, 107 m. See List of 
Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Pecan or Chambers Creek.—Formed SW Waxa- 
hachie, SW part Ellis County by union North and 
South Forks Pecan Creek; flows SE 55 m. into 
Richland Creek N Winkler in SW part Navarro 
County. 

Pecos River.—Rises E slope Santa Fe Mountain 
Range, Mora County, N.M.; flows meanderingly 
in SE course to Rio Grande. Length, 260 m. See 
List of Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Pedernales River.—Rises SE corner Kimble 
County; flows SE into Colorado River. Length, 106 
m.; drainage area, 1,300 sq. m. Spring-fed; a 
beautiful stream. 

Piney Creek.—Rises E Houston County; 
SE 57 m. into Neches River. 

Pine Island) Bayou.—Rises E Liberty County; 
flows SE into Neches River; 25 m. in length. 

_ Plum Creek.—Rises SE Hays County; flows SE 
into San Marcos River: length, 41 m. 

Red River.—Formed SE part Panhandle by union 
number headwater streams; Prairie Dog Town 
Fork considered continuation main stream. Rises 
in extreme W Deaf Smith County, watershed ex- 
tending into New Mexico; flows general SE 
course; turns abruptly to S from NW corner 
Texas; flows 60 m. through corner Arkansas; 
then about 220 m. through Louisiana into Missis- 
sippi River. Area drainage basin in Texas, 30,700 
sq. m.; length, 680 m. in Texas, 60 m. Arkansas, 
220 in Louisiana. See List of Texas Lakes and 
Reservoirs. 

Red River, Prairie Dog Fork.—Rises in ‘‘head 

breaks’’ Red River about 20 m. W Texas-New 
Mexico boundary; flows E to junction with Red 
River. Length, 280 m. Palo Duro Canyon and 
State Park is along course of this stream as it 
descends from Great Plains. 
_ Red River, Elm Fork.—Rises 4m. NW Ramsdell 
in SW Wheeler County; flows SE 30 m. to _inter- 
section Texas-Oklahoma boundary, then SE _ to 
junction with North Fork Red River in Greer 
County, Okla. 

Red River, North Fork.—Rises W Gray County; 
flows SE into Oklahoma to junction with Prairie 
Dog Town Fork of Red River. Length, 180 m. 

Red River, Sait Fork.—Rises S Carson County; 
flows SE to Texas-Oklahoma line, then into Prai- 
rie Dog Town Fork of Red River; length, 155 m. 

Richland Creek.—Rises 31% m. E Itasca N part 
Hill County; flows E 50 m. into Trinity River in 
N corner Freestone County. 

Rio Grande.—Rises at crest Continental Divide, 
on E slope San Juan Mountains in SW Colorado; 
flows general SE and S course across New Mex- 
ico; continues to Gulf of Mexico, forming United 
States-Mexico boundary. Drainage area in Texas, 
40,616 sq. m. Flows through picturesque rock can- 
yons in Big Bend _ section; enters delta toward 
mouth. Length in Texas, approx. 900 m. One of 
long rivers of continent. See List of Lakes and 


Reservoirs. 
Eastland-Callahan 


flows 


Sabanna River.—Rises_ at 
County line; flows SE into Leon River; 50 m. in 
length. 

Sabinal River.—Rises W Bandera County; flows 
SSE into Frio River; length, 58 m. 

Sabine River.—Rises Collin County; flows SE, 
then. S, forming Texas-Louisiana boundary; 
empties into Sabine Lake (an expansion Sabine 





River in Orange County) and thus through Sabine 
Pass to Gulf. Length, 360 m. Navigable for small 
boats some distance above mouth; of great value 
commercially; rice irrigated on lower reaches. 
Area drainage basin in Texas, 7,360 sq. m. 

San Antonio River.—Formed in Brackenridge 
Park, City of San Antonio, by several large 
springs; flows SE to junction with Guadalupe 
River. Length, 180 m.; area drainage basin, 4,535 
sq. m. 

San Bernard River.—Rises SW Austin County; 
flows SE, forming boundary Austin, Colorado 
Counties 31 m., Austin, Wharton 8 m., Fort Bend, 
Wharton 28 m.; empties into Cedar Lake, arm of 
Gulf. Length, 105 m. 

San Francisco Creek.—Rises N part Brewster 
County N Haymond; flows SE 55 m. into Rio 
Grande near Brewster-Terrell county line intersec- 
tion Rio Grande. 

San Gabriel River.—Formed_at Georgetown by 
union of North and South Forks San _ Gabriel 
River; flows NE 50 m. into Little River 6 m. SW 
Cameron and W Minerva. 

San Jacinto River.—Formed NE corner Harris 
County; flows SE into San Jacinto Bay; length, 
39 m. Ship channel along part of course. See List 
of Lakes and Reservoirs. 

San Jacinto River, West.—Rises SW Walker 
County; flows SE to junction with East San 
yacmito River to form San Jacinto River. Length, 

m. 

San Marcos River.—Forms near N limits City of 
San Marcos, Hays County, by several large 
springs, although watershed extends about 10 m. 
NE of springs. Flows SE into Guadalupe River; 
length, 59 m.; area drainage basin, 1,380 sq. m. 
Spring-fed stream of scenic beauty. 

Sandy Creek.—Rises SW Colorado County; flows 
SSE into Navidad River; length, 42 m. 

San Saba River.—Formed near Fort McKavett 
near Schleicher-Menard County line by number 
large springs; flows E into Colorado River. 
Length, 100 m.; drainage basin area, 3,150 sq. m. 
One of the picturesque streams of the Edwards 
Plateau. 

Santa Gertrudis Creek.—Rises near Shaeffer in 
NE part Duval County; flows SE 10 m. through 
Duval County, 20 m. through NC part Jim Wells 
County, 24 m. through SW part Nueces County, 
then 12 m. through E part Kleberg County into 
Baffins Bay. 

Santa Petronilla Creek.—Rises NE Duval Coun- 
ty; tlows, SE into” Baffins Bay, “arm of Gulf: 
Length, 66 m. 

Sauz Olmos Creek.—Rises NE corner Zapata 
County; flows S 75 m. into Rio Grande 3 m. SE 
Rio Grande City in S part Starr County. 

Spiller or Buck Creek.—Rises in SE part Donley 
County; flows SE 49 m. to intersection Texas- 
Oklahoma boundary, then 3 m. through Harmon 
ounty, Okla., into Prairie Dog Town Fork Red 
River, 

Spring Creek.—Rises NE Waller County; flows 
E forming boundary Waller, Harris Counties 11 
m., then 40 m. to junction with San Jacinto 
River. Length, 51 m. 

Sulphur River.—Formed E Delta County by 
junction North, South Sulphur Rivers; flows E 
into Red River, S Miller County, Arkansas. 
Length, 90 m.; 75 m. in Texas, 15 m. in Arkansas. 

Sulphur River, North.—Rises S Fannin County; 
flows E to union with South Sulphur River; 50 
m. in length. 

Sulphur River, South.—Rises S Fannin County; 
flows SE and E to junction with North Sulphur 
River. Length, 60 m. 

Sulphur Spring Creek.—Rises SE corner Terry 
County; flows SE into Girands Creek (tributary 
of Colorado). Length, 65 m. 

Sweetwater Creek.—Rises Nolan County; flows 
NE into Clear Fork Brazos River; length, 45 m. 

Taylors Bayou.—Rises W Jefferson County in 
fresh-water marsh; flows E to Sabine Lake; 
length, 30 m. 

Terlingua Creek.—Rises SW Brewster County; 
flows S into Rio Grande; length, 50 Te 

Tierra Blanca Creek.—Rises N Cufry County, 
N.M.; flows E into Prairie Dog Town Fork Red 
River; length, 75 m. 

Toyah Creek.—Forms near boundary Jeff Davis- 


Reeves Counties; flows NE into Pecos River; 
length, 50 m. 

Trinity River.—Formed N Texas by number 
tributaries; flows SE into Trinity Bay. Length, 


455 m.; drainage basin area, 17,600 sq. m. Rice 
irrigation in lower reaches. See List of Texas 
Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Trinity River, Clear Fork.—Rises 2 m. S Gib- 
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town extreme SE Jack County; flows SE 56 m. 
into West Fork Trinity River at Fort Worth. 

Trinity River, East Fork (Bois D’Arc).—Rises 
2m. W_ Howe in Grayson County; flows S 78 
m. into Trinity in Kaufman County. 

Trinity River, Elm Fork (Big Elm).—Rises 1 m. 
NW Saint Jo eastern Montague County; flows 85 
miles SE to junction with West Fork Trinity 5 m. 
NW Dallas. 

Trinity River, West Fork.—Rises in Archer 
County; flows SE to conjunction with Elm Fork 
Trinity River 5 m. W Dallas. Length, 145 m. See 
List of Texas Lakes and Reservoirs. 

Tule Creek.—Rises NE Castro County; flows E 
approx. 50 m. into Prairie Dog Town Fork Red 
River. Dry channel carrying only floodwaters at 
rare intervals; course and origin in upper reaches 
not definite. Remarkably beautiful Tule Canyon 
along lower course. 

Turkey Creek.—Rises SE Kinney County; flows 
SE into Elm Creek, tributary of Nueces River. 
Length, 54 m. 

Vince Bayou.—Rises SE part Harris County; 
flows N 4 m. into Ship Channel and thus to 
Galveston Bay and Gulf of Mexico 1 m. NW 
Pasadena. 





E to Texas-Oklahoma state line, thence SE to 
junction with Red River; length in Texas, 35 m. 

Water (or Sweetwater) Creek.—Rises NE Gray 
Co.; flows E, then S into North Fork Red River. 
Length, 40 m. in Texas. et 

White or Blanco Fork of Brazos River.—Rises 
S Dimmitt in SC part Castro County; flows SE 
1380 m. into Salt Fork Brazos River in NW part 
Kent County; principal tributary to Salt Fork of 
Brazos River. ? 

Whiteoak Creek.—Rises C Hopkins County; 
flows E into Sulphur River; length, 65 m. 

Wichita River.—Formed NW Baylor County by 
union North, South Wichita Rivers. Flows NE into 
Red River. Length, 90 m. r 

Wichita, River, South (Salt Fork).—Rises NE 
Dickens County; flows E to junction with North 
Wichita River. Length, 85 m. 

Wild Horse Creek.—Rises E Jeff Davis County; 
flows N 40 m. into Culberson County, where sinks 
into sand; intermittent. — 

Yegua Creek.—Formed in SE corner Lee County; 
flows E into Brazos River; length, 30 m. 

Yellow House River.—Rises in series small lakes 
NE corner Cochran County; flows SE into North 
Fork of Double Mountain Fork of Brazos River. 


Length, 60 m. 





Flow of Texas Rivers 


_ The table below shows the flow in acre-feet recorded at stream-flow stations on the prin- 
cipal Texas rivers. The name of towns indicates approximate location of gages; the second 
column gives number of years of record and is used in compiling column five; the third and 
fourth columns give the minimum and maximum yearly runoff respectively, for complete years 
ending Sept. 30; and the fifth column gives the average annual runoff in acre-feet for the 
period shown in column two. Data are revised to 1951, except Rio Grande for which data are 
revised to 1949. 3 

Data contained in the table are a summary of yearly yields recorded at most of the current 
stream-flow stations. Similar data are available for some stations that have been discontinued, 
and for short periods at other station locations, and records of daily and monthly flow, maxi- 
mum and minimum flow for all stations, as well as records of contents of major reservoirs, 
historical peak rates of flow at miscellaneous locations, and records of the flow of numerous 
springs, can be obtained at the office of the State Board of Water Engineers or the United 
States Geological Survey at Austin, Texas, except that Rio Grande records are by the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, El Paso, Texas. 

The major drainages are arranged in geographical order, listing from the east toward the 
west. All stations are listed from the source to the mouth of the main stream and the stations 
on tributaries in regular order from source to mouth follow. The headwater stream of any 
basin having the largest drainage area is considered the continuation of the main stream. The 
records summarized below are from the office of the State Board of Water Engineers and the 


United States Geological Survey at Austin: 


Stream, Location of Minimum Maximum Average 


Stream, Location of Minimum Maximum Average 


Gage and Period 1-Year 1-Year Annual Gage and Period 1-Year 1-Year Annual 
of Record— Runoff, Runoff, Runoff, of Record— Runoff, Runoff, Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. 
j i ee Sabine River— 
£ aa eT. 77,740 1,702,000 466,800 Mineola, 10.4 yrs... 329,500 1,920,000 897,200 
*Canadian, =~ TO viet 414,300 3,769,000 1,572,000 
Ag mapraic ETE 850 2,145,000 625,000 MOONE See eke ei ; ,769, tos 
Se ea es - Tatum,” 10.7 yrs... 711,200 4,654,000 2/310,000 
Reservoir near Um- ogansport, La., 
barger, 9.6 yrs. .. ATT 51,290 10,510 43.2 yrs... 22.22». 308,000 95,997, COU ees 
Prairie Dog-Town Milam, 10.7 yrs.....1,800,000 7,464,000 4,659,000 
Fork Red River— Bon Wier, 21.7 yrs.. 975,000 10,170,000 5,766,000 
Canyon, 14.2 yrs.... 0 36,360 8.130 Ruiiff, 25.0 yrs.....1,240,000 12,460,000 6,565,000 
Red River— Lake Fork Sabine 
Terral, Okla., ; | _ River— s 
43:5 rete ke 659,400 5,154,000 1,980,000 pol irs ade ae eke hie © 879,300 340,100 
ze iS ) cpa . 2,523, 0 : y r ea 
TColbert, Okla arate Oe ops ape Big Sandy, 10.6 yrs. 55,270 381,900 169,600 
ir ui 9 ‘ ‘ herokee Bayou— 
eens ae 250,100 9,738,000 3,907,000 iderville, 9.4 yrs... 28,890 175,000 114,600 
fey Gian © : 9 45 + AC Neches River— 
mee YER ....+. 1,792,000 14,240,000 6,430,000 Neches, 10.6 ioe 109,000 1,351,000 , G04, 000 
29 vr 323 020, MOO nith MANS S o codon , ; ; ; , 
ASA YES sss: -3:903,000, 18,330,000 10,020,000  ‘Dibell, 12,4yrs... . 1491000 2 Gea Doan nn 
Resbrooir Hear Rockland, 26.0 yrs.. 164,000 3,578,000 1,900,000 
Tulia, 10.0 yrs.... 107 4,540 1,720 Evadale, 28.5 yrs... 720,000 9,206,000 4,876,000 
Wichita River— Mud Creek— 
*Wichita Falls Jacksonville, 
{S55 yrs: hype es 59,900 707,600 275,200 sO ie Avene ae 46,180 438,900 251,500 
; ee be A ngelina River— 
yee rit tig tS! Lufkin, 21.1 yrs.... 107,000 1,790,000 1,011,000 
LUSH YER te ie ae OL 187,800 67,080 Horger, 21.6 yrs.... 612,000 4,183,000 2,279,000 
Sulphur River— ; g oT ee ane 
ar ) > F 353 a [ a ummertieid, 
PUG, ieee penrea Bei ato: hionics ae Oc 9.0 YIS....0...... 48,320 212,400) | 14aas800 
Pittsburg, 6.5 yrs... 162,300 595,700 325,000 Attoyac Bayou— 
Jefferson, 25.2 yrs.. 110,000 1,187,000 485,000 Chireno, 11.9 yrs.... 87,500 777,700 388,900 
Boggy Creek— Village Creek— , 
Daingerfield, Kountze, 13.8 yrs... 141,000 1,449,000 681,700 
6.5.) YS eee. eee 34,450 167,500 82,700 (Continued on Next Page.) 


a 


Stream, Location of Minimum Maximum 


Gage and Period 1-Year 
of Record— Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 

West Fork Trinity 

River— 
*Fort Ye ila 

Dosey EStatse ses + 46,400 
*Grand atte 

eeArees VS « cise cfailett «1's 80,310 

Trinity River— 

*Dallas, 46.2 yrs... 101,000 
*Rosser, 11.0 yrs...1,167,000 
*Oakwood, 26.0 yrs. 476,000 
NEO Way,. 110.0 Yrs..2, a 000 

*Riverside, 30.0 yrs. 6,000 
*Romayor, 25.4 yrs. B60) 000 

Big Sandy Creek— 
Bridgeport, 

tis (i) Rig eee 4,770 

Clear Fork Trinity i 

River— 
Fort Worth, 
OMY IB. fate 11,700 
Elm Fork Trinity 
River— 
Carrollton. 25.9 yrs. 118,000 
Denton Creek— 
Roanoke, 14.8 yrs.. 25,500 
pees Fork Trinity 
ver— 
Rockwall 25.9 yrs.. 43,900 

Cedar Creek— 

Mabank, 10.8 yrs... 146,500 

Chambers Creek— 
Corsicana, 10.5 yrs.. 177,000 

Richland Creek— 

Richland, 10.7 yrs... 51,060 

West Fork San 

Jacinto ht 
Conroe, 13.6 yr 26,600 
Humble, PAG Oy iad 259,000 

San Jacinto Bane 
Huffman, 13.0 yrs.. 416,800 

Spring Creek— 

Springs, 10:5 yrs.... 40,050 

Cypress Creek— ; 
Westerfield, 5.2 yrs. 19,300 

East Fork San Jacinto 

River— 
Cleveland, 10.4 yrs. 50,590 

Peach Creek— 

Splendora, 5.8 yrs.. 29,300 

Caney Creek— 

Splendora, 5.7 yrs... 23,590 

Buffalo Bayou— 

Houston, 13.4 yrs.. 29,920 

Whiteoak Bayou— 
Houston, 13.4 yrs.. 8,120 

Brays Bayou— 

Houston, 13.4 yrs.. 10,990 

Oyster Creek— 

Angleton, 5.0 yrs.. 45,940 

Double Mountain Fork 

Brazos River— 
Lubbock, 10.0 yrs.. 0) 
Aspermont, 21.lyrs. 30,140 

Brazos River— 

Seymour, 25.8 yrs.. 61,400 
South Bend, 11. Oyrs. 171,400 
*Palo Pinto, 

16.0 yrs.. 119,000 
*Glen Rose, 

BOMOVTS vee ia. cs os 245,000 
*Whitney, 11.0 sre 613,600 
*Waco, 15.0 yrs.. 413,000 
*Marlin, 11.0 yrs... 971,000 
Siervan, 23.0-yrs.. 1; 333,000 
Bee ead, 

uO —Yyrs.’. . .1,803,000 
*Richmond, 

BUSOSVTS. <6. sown 1,240,000 

Salt Fork Brazos River— 
Aspermont, 

Bee VIS. te 06 os 6 « 22,300 

White River— 

Plainview, 10.3 yrs. 30 
Clear Fork Brazos River— 
*Nugent, 25.6 yrs.. 23,400 

*Fort Griffin, 

SEVIS cle o-«%. 00,5000 
*Crystal Falls, 

2122 VPs... 63,800 
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Flow of Texas Rivers.—(Continued.) 
Stream, Location of Minimum Maximum Average 


1-Year 
Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 


1,182,000 
1,415,000 


3,389,000 


0 
10,940,000 
12,260,000 


243,300 


232,200 


1,643,000 
418,600 


780,300 
754,700 
848,000 
745,200 


1,173,000 
2,566,000 


4,518,000 
592,600 
251,000 


530,800 
114,800 
110,500 
529,800 
140,500 
151,400 
152,000 
380,100 


937,100 
2,402;000 


1,978,000 
2,785,000 
3,171,000 
5,220,000 
9,356,000 
10,940,000 
13,740,000 


16,120,000 


334,900 
25,750 
518,000 
711,000 
1,040,000 


Average 
Annual 
Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 


339,500 
448,300 


1,135,000 
2,425,000 
3,844,000 
5,442,000 
5,204,000 
5,789,000 


77,670 


84,040 


647,600 
137,900 


366,000 
391,300 
443,600 
352,700 
483,100 
853,000 
1,514,000 
211,400 
155,400 


214,500 
74,660 
71,000 

223,200 
61,740 
74,100 
92,070 

1,210 

129,600 


325,900 
735,600 
805,200 
1,181,000 
1,387,000 
1,936,000 
2,311,000 
4,058,000 
9,917,000 


5,794,000 


114,300 

3,490 
105,300 
193,600 
333,700 


Gage and Period 1-Year 


of Record— Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 

Aquilla Creek— 
Aquilla, 10.8 yrs... 33,010 


North Bosque River— 


Glitton’*? 26:0isrsvy. .° 922,170 

Leon River— 

PASSE, E10.62 yrSu..72 30,380 
Belton, 26.0 yrs.. 48,000 

Little River— 

Cameron, 32.9 yrs.. 129,000 

Lampasas River— 
Youngsport, 

OV Sasi nts ete 20,600 

San Gabriel River— 
Georgetown, 

Ge? VES pee 8,180 

Yegua Creek— 

Somerville, 25.4 yrs. Boe 

Navasota River— 
Easterly, 25.5 yrs.. 17,600 

Colorado River— 

Colorado City, 

DiZeVrSisre ake ob. 46,030 
Robert Lee (prior 

TOmROCtw Jo; aLO23; 

called Colorado 

River at Bronte), 

LOU Y LS metre 27,000 
Ballinger, 42.3 yrs. 54,800 
Winchell, 21.6 yrs... 167,400 
San Saba, (prior to 

Oct., 1922, called 

Colorado River 

near. Chadwick), 

Ot MTS Peas os cas 314,000 
*Austin, 51.6 yrs... 427,000 
*Smithville, 

OV eV Sa: 998,600 
*La Grange, 

Vrs sees . -1,062,000 
*Columbus, 

ZO VISE tee 472,000 
*Wharton, 16.0 yrs. 904,900 

Elm Creek— 

Ballinger, 17.5 yrs.. 6,460 

South Concho River— 
Christoval, 19.6 yrs. 5,550 
*San Angelo, 

18.0 yrs.. evs 15,700 

Concho River— 

*San Angelo, 

SLO YVrSiee ee. 23,900 
*Paint elgg 

SOR VIS Aen. eels. 


Middie. anche River— 


Tankersly, 19.6 yrs. 2,160 
Spring Creek— 

Tankersly, 19.6 yrs. 8,830 
North Concho River— 

Be OOey hap 
10.0 , OL 

Gxrebad, “35. 5 yrs. ; 2,200 

San Angelo, 

SUV ES*e ste 2,850 
Pecan Bayou— 
“Brownwood, 
208 YES . 6,380 
San Saba River— 

Menard, 34.0 yrs.. 9,250 

San Saba, 34.0 yrs. 57,400 
Brady Creek— 

Brady, 10.4 yrs 2,190 
North Llano River— 
Junction, 34.0 yrs. 6,120 
Llano River— 

Junction, 34.0 yrs.. 36,470 

Llano, 10. ORYISIES., ; 141,600 
Pedernales River— 

Johnson City, 

LOA BV IS Sacks ree OL, 650 
Dry Creek— 

Smithville, 10.0 yrs. ite) 
Lavaca River— 

Hallettsville, 

MOS ZMEV T'S aoe eee ss ts 10,240 

Hodnawli.tVyrsa.. 68720 
Navidad River— 

Ganado, 10.4 yrs... 130,500 
Guadalupe River— 

Comfort, 10.3 yrs... 43,890 


1-Year 
Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 


224,600 
579,600 


430,600 
1,835,000 


4,285,000 


741,400 


361,000 
672,600 
689,000 


118,600 


308,700 
791,000 
,320,000 


2,809,000 
5,450,000 


4,909,000 
5,742,000 


6,660,000 
6,847,000 


180,400 
150,200 
464,000 


869,200 


29,100 1,067,000 


142,100 
67,200 
39,960 

243,600 

105,000 


563,000 


350,900 
954,400 


25,880 
216,100 
912,700 
364,300 
279,400 

1,070 
110,100 
874,100 

1,327,000 
290,900 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


Annual 
Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 


101,300 
161,800 


142,700 
529,600 


1,388,000 


224,300 


115,100 
227,400 
321,600 


72,310 


157,000 
291,200 
540,000 


1,171,000 
1,906,000 


2,082,000 


334,000 
397,000 


41,760 
30,770 
97,430 


Now 


131,500 
178,000 
31,960 
25,820 
10,230 
37,460 
38,860 


138,600 


50,580 
192,600 


10,000 
02,040 
151,600 
220,400 


116,500 


400,700 
122,700 
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Flow of 


Stream, Location of Minimum Maximum 


Gage and Period 1-Year \ 
of Record— Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 

Spring Branch, 
la e VES Cee terete 45,800 

New Braunfels, 

8 yrs.. . 2 5S; 360 

Victoria, 14.9 yrs. .) 400,100 
Johnson Creek— 

Ingram, 8.0 yrs.... 6,080 
Comal River— 

New Braunfels, 

16.0 yrs-s 205,700 
Luling, 10.5. yrs.. 93,610 

Blanco River— 

Wimberley, 23.5 yrs. 12,100 
Plum Creek— 

ubne. TORT yESe. cx 6,750 
Coleto Creek— 

Victoria, 10:2 yrs:.. ~210,070 
San Antonio River— 

San Antonio, 
2A VES Iara ve eee LO OU 

*Falls City, 
24.5 yrs. 93,900 

*Goliad, 15. 4 yrs. 137,000 
Medina River— 

San Antonio, ; 
10:2 “VTS: cna. eee) peu 
Cibolo Creek— 

Falls City, 18.9 yrs. 13,680 
Mission River— 

Refugio, 10.2 yrs... 6,700 
Nueces River— ; 
Laguna, 25.9 yrs... 21,000 

Uvalde (prior to 
March 31, 1939, 
called Nueces Riv- 
er near Uvalde), 

Zl easy Lorna hogy) aie 6,160 
Asherton, 10.0 yrs.. 39,890 
Cotulla; VG.) yrs... oL, o00 
Tilden, 6.9 yrs..... 69,610 
Three Rivers, 

32.0 “VES eo eetense et. 54,200 

*Mathis, 10.2 yrs... 107,400 

West Nueces River— 
Brackettville, 

LO. OCVES ahres 6 eae At 

Frio River— 

Concan, 24.9 yrs.... 23,310 

Derby, 34.2 yrs..... 4,340 

Calliham, 19.0 yrs.. 26,200 
Sabinal River— 

Sshinal C07 vrei. . 2510) 
Leona River spring flow— 
Uvalde, 10.3 yrs.... 2,190 

Atascosa River— 

Whitsett, 19.0 yrs.. 1Z LO 

Pecos River— 

*Red Bluff, N.M., 

DP2EO VTS Bieeflac 2.» 75,530 
*Orla, 12.4 yrs..... 63,770 
Pecos, lees VEsue oe. oa, 420 
*Grandfalls, 

10.1 yrs. 14,040 
*Girvin, 10. 1. yrs. 24,310 
*Sheffield, 13.5 yrs. 45,920 

Delaware River— 

Red Bluff, N.M., 

We O yrs.. “ 2,280 

Salt (Screwbean) Draw— 

Orig «ley ese... 799 

Madera Canyon— : 
Toyahvale, 17.2 yrs. 36 


Toyah Creek— 

Toyah Lake near Pecos, 
POSER PS ee os 43 
San Solomon Springs— 


Toyahvale, 10.7 yrs. 22,220 
Comanche Springs— 

Fort Stockton, 
8G. Vrs iret tanse 1 B27, 0o0 
Devils River— ‘ 

Juno, 24.4° Vrs. een 47,900 
Rio Grande— 

*Kil Paso, 51,0 4yms... 50,800 

*Fort Quitman, 

LG/0SVES- sew, Seek 102,000 

Upper Presidio, 

2926) YIESses reuse 54,300 

Lower Presidio, 

29% yrs. 564,000 


1-Year 
| Runoff, 
Acre-Ft. 


534,100 


630,600 
,092,000 


20,670 


acl 
OU 


275,900 
928,600 


237,000 
184,900 
241,400 


141,000 
506,000 
955,100 
170,100 
229,500 
200,300 
442,200 


649,400 
297,500 
1,035,000 
611,000 


,047,000 
,099,000 


eth 


58,270 
248,000 
787,100 
924,400 

31,530 

19,730 
341,800 


4 


, 198,000 
929,500 
855,000 


876,400 
,003,000 
995,500 


ar 


29,830 
3,640 
9,120 


31,670 
403,900 
2,012,000 
374,000 
1,428,000 
3,526,000 
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Texas Rivers.—(Continued.) 


Average 
Annual 
Runoff, 

Acre-Ft. 


204,100 


285,400 
1,379,000 


10,650 
259,800 
259,000 

78,700 

72,150 

72,420 


51,230 
235,000 
406,700 

85,510 

91,320 

67,410 
103,500 


93,650 
114,800 
230,800 
342,900 
602,600 
757,600 

10,840 

75,900 
110,200 
221,200 

19,850 

9,880 
107,200 
264,700 
268,200 
211,900 
165,700 
191,400 
173,400 

8,760 

2,330 

3,970 


5,570 
27,740 


391,000 
1,490,000 


Stream, Location of Minimum Maximum Average 
Gage and Period 1-Year 1-Year Annual 
of Record— Runoff, Runoff, HKunoff, 

Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. Acre-Ft. 

Johnson Ranch, 

Langtry, 2925 yrs. 879,000 4,039,000 1,976,000 
Del Rio, 29%4 yrs..1,639,000 6,042,000 3,132,000 
Eagle Pass, 

2926. VES ; eR eee 6,895,000 3,496,000 
Laredo, 292, yrs. .1,864,000 7,310,000 3,646,000 
Zapata, S-Oryrsin ve. 2.231.000 8,038,000 4,206,000 
Roma, 29% yrs....2,227,000 8,098,000 4,368,000 
Rio Grande city, 

16.0 yrs.. . .2,642,000 9,538,000 5,082,000 
Matamoros, 

29%3 yrs.......-.1,970,000 7,727,000 4,229,000 
Lower Brownsville, 

G0 S:VES.. eles 1,912,000 4,878,000 3,204,000 

*Flow considerably affected by reservoirs up- 
stream. 


Note.—It should be» kept in mind that the rec- 
ords above—minimum, maximum and average— 
are on an annual basis. Because of this broad 
base of calculation the extremes of maximum and 
minimum flow are not shown. 

STREAM SILT LOAD 


The silt load of Texas streams varies so 
greatly that it is difficult to summarize, the 
variation being not only among _ various 
streams but also by year on any stream. The 
Brazos River, during the period 1923-1949 at 
Richmond, carried 592,352 acre-feet of silt, 
that is, enough soil to cover that many acres 
to the depth of one foot. Average was 23,408 
acre-feet a year but with great variation 
from year to year, which is evidence of the 
great amount of erosion of Texas soils. Data 
on silt load of streams may be obtained from 
the State Board of Water Engineers, Austin, 
which conducts investigations in co-operation 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Texas Soil Resources—Soil Conservation 


As a predominantly agricultural state, 
Texas’ soils are of first importance to its 
economic welfare. In recent years, oil and gas 
have produced greater revenue than agricul- 
ture, but these are exhaustible resources. 
Permanency of Texas’ economic welfare rests 
primarily with its ability permanently to 
conserve its soils. 

Two historic problems have confronted 
Texans in this matter of soil conservation. 
First, so great, apparently, were soil re- 
sources of Texas to the early settlers that 
the habit of soil exploitation became a fixed 
practice with the agricultural vocation. Sec- 
ondly, after it became apparent that there 
was great need of conserving the cultivable 
soils, Texans were slow to realize that, after 
all, the major part of the state’s soils are 
better adapted to livestock raising than to 
cropping and that soil conservation is as 
much needed on the range as on the culti- 
vated farm. 

Texas Soil Variety. 


As in most other matters variety character- 
izes Texas’ soil resources. Within the state 
there are about 130 soil series which may be 
broken down into approximately 500 soil 
types. This is according to scientific classifi- 
cation. 

For practical purposes the soils of Texas 
may be divided into six general classifica- 
tions: (1) The heavy coastal clays and 
alluvial soils, including the river bottoms 
extending into the interior of the state in 
many instances. (2) The sandy and sandy 
clay soils of the East Texas Timber Belt. 
(3) The limestone soils of the Blacklands, 
Grand Prairie, Edwards Plateau and portions 
of the Trans-Pecos which vary greatly in 
fertility according to amount and quality of 
topsoil. (4) The area of mottled red and 
gray loam soils in North Central Texas. (5) 
The sandy and sandy loam soils of the High 
Plains. (6) The rough stony land of the 
Trans-Pecos and large areas of Southwest 
Texas. 

Deterioration of Texas soils has been great. 
The principal causes have been the generally 
rolling terrain, large areas of good but rather 
shallow topsoils, the irregular and often 
violent precipitation, the cotton one-crop 
system that prevailed for many years, the 
frequent drouths and wind erosion in the 
western part of the state and overstocking 
of pastures. 

Surveys by the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service indicate that about 11,000,000 acres, 
largely croplands, have been badly damaged 
afid that an additional 50,000,000 acres of crop 
and livestock lands have lost approximately 
25 per cent of their topsoil. 


Early Soil Conservation. 

While a full-scale program of soil conser- 
vation was late in arriving advocacy began as 
early as 1882 when Howard Duke of Newton 
County terraced his farm. It was two or three 
decades later, however, before any consider- 
able attention was paid to the rapid eroding 
and leaching of Texas soils. 

; Soil Conservation Program. 

_Soil conservation work has been under way 
since 1910 when an educational program was 
begun by the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas through its co-operative 
demonstration program which later became 
the Extension Service. 

In its earlier development, until approxi- 
mately 1930, soil conservation in Texas was 
carried on primarily through terracing farm 
lands to prevent erosion. Until the entry of 
the Federal Government Soil Conservation 
Service into the work, the program was car- 
ried forward exclusively under direction of 
the Extension Service of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas through its 
County Farm Demonstration Agents. Under 
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this program between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
acres of farm lands were terraced. 

In recent years, the basis of the soil con- 
servation program has been the use of agri- 
cultural land according to its capabilities and 
the treatment of each acre according to its 
needs. The state-wide integrated program is 
directed by the United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, operating in accordance with a 
state law, and with the co-operation of the 
A&M Extension Service. 


Federal-State Program. 

For administrative purposes Texas is part 
of the Western Gulf Region of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. The region also includes 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. Head- 
quarters are in Fort Worth. Louis P. Merrill 
is regional director. Paul H. Walser is state 
conservationist. The state office is in Temple. 

The Soil Conservation Service carries on 
the major part of its work through soil con- 
servation districts. The districts are legal 
subdivisions of the state government. The 
authority of the Soil Conservation Districts 
Act was passed by the Texas Legislature in 
1939. A State Soil Conservation Board of five 
members administers the law. (See index for 
reference to board membership.) 

On Jan. 1, 1951, there were 160 soil con- 
servation districts in Texas. They covered 
150,549,500 acres and represented 90 per cent 
of the state’s land area. Through their dis- 
trict organizations the operators of 177,058 
Texas farms and ranches covering 38,502,693 
acres were applying co-ordinated soil conser- 
vation programs. 

Conservation payments provided by the 
Production and Marketing Administration has 


played a part in the application of many 
conservation practices in the state. 
Range conservation practices have been 


applied on nearly 14,000,000 acres of Texas 
range. Range reseeding, keeping livestock and 
forage in proper Balance, control of woody 
vegetation and proper distribution of water 
facilities are increasing the grasses that once 
flourished on _ grazing lands. Increasing 
amounts of forage per acre not only affords 
better erosion control but increases pounds 
of animal products. Experiences of ranchers 
who have applied these conservation measures 
for several years show that the better plants 
on their lands have increased from 25 to 30 
per cent and that per-acre animal production 
has been increased to a like degree, 

Scientific principles of irrigation have been 
applied to 1,100,000 acres of irrigated ds 
in Texas. Yield increases in the Pecos Valley, 
for example, after application of conservation 
methods, have ranged from 20 to 200 per cent 
(an average of 60 per cent) while labor need- 
ed was reduced from three man-hours per 
acre to one man-hour per acre on the average 
for water application. Irrigation efficiency in 
the Pecos Valley increased from 30 per cent 
to more than 70 per cent, making possible 
the irrigation of twice the acreage with the 
same quantity of water. 

Conservation drainage has increased produc- 
tion and lowered farming costs on 147,000 
acres in Texas. Largest acreages requiring 
drainage are in the coastal areas of Texas, 
but bottomland farms in other areas have 
been benefited greatly by the development of 
systems for the removal of surplus water. 
Annual benefits through increased production 
from conservation drainage, when other 
needed conservation measures have been ap- 
plied, have ranged from approximately $2 an 
acre in areas in which rice growing and pas- 
tures predominate to more than $7 an acre in 
cropland areas. The average in per-acre bene- 
fits from drainage is approximately $5. Soil 
Conservation Service surveys indicate that 
approximately 2,750,000 acres of additional 


(Continued on Page 157.) 
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The principal soil belts of Texas DW. 
are as follows: 

EAST TEXAS TIMBER BELT SOILS. 

KSB: Kirvin-Bowie Group. Reddish, light brown 
to gray with red, yellow and mottled subsoils; 
clay and sandy clay origin. Cotton, corn, feed 
crops, truck, fruits. 

LS: Lufkin-Susquehanna Group. Gray and light 
brown with dense red anda gray mottled, slowly 
permeable subsoils; of clay and sandy clay origin. 
Cotton, feed crops, truck, timber. 

SC: Segno-Caddo Group. Light brown and gray 
with yellow and yellow mottled, permeable _ to 
slowly permeable subsoils; of clay and sandy clay 
materials. Cotton, feed crops, truck, timbers. 

NK: Nacogdoches-Norfolk Group. Red to gray 
with red and yellow, permeable to slowly perme- 
able subsoils; sandy clay and marl material. 
Cotton, truck, fruits, feed crops, timber. 

KN: Kirvin-Norfolk Group. Reddish, light brown 
and gray with red to yellow permeable to slowly 
permeable subsoils; clay and sandy clay origin. 
Cotton, corn, feed crops; truck, fruits. 

A: Alluvial Soils. Red brown and dark soils 
over sand and clay deposits along rivers. Cotton, 
feed crops, sorghum, hardwood timbers. 


COAST PRAIRIE SOILS. 


LE: Lake Charles-Edna Group. Heavy black, 
dark gray and gray clays and sands with heavy 
slowly permeable to impenetrable subsoils; of clay 
and marl parent materials. Cotton, rice, feed 
crops, truck, figs, native grasses. 

HK: Hockley-Katy Group. Light brown to gray 
sandy, acid soils with dense gray, red and yellow 
subsoils; of heavy noncalcareous material. Native 
grasses, rice, cotton, feed crops, truck. 

H: Harris Group. Gray to brown salt soils, with 
dense clay base. Native grasses of the marsh 
prairies. 

G: Galveston Group. Gray, loose acid soils of 
yellow and gray sandy subsoil and substratum. 
Truck crops, berries, grapes. 

A: Alluvials. Black, red and gray soils along 
river bottoms with one large deposit between 
Brazos and Colorado. Usually calcareous and 
friable with some acid soils. Cotton, corn, sugar 
cane, feed crops. 

BLACKLAND PRAIRIE SOILS. 

HW: Houston-Wilson Group. Black, dark gray 
and occasionally brown with dark brown and gray 
subsoils of limestone origin. Friable to tight soils. 
Cotton, corn, oats, wheat, sorghums. 





BN 

BN ¢{ 

BN \ 
{J 5-LP 


WC: Wilson-Crockett Group. Black, dark and 
brown, tight to friable soils with dark and gray 
subsoils from usually calcareous base materials. 
Cotton, feed crops, small grains. 

A: Alluvial Soils. Black to brown soils in river 
bottoms; friable, with calcareous clay base. Cot- 
ton, corn, small grains, alfalfa and sorghums, 


pecans. 
GRAND PRAIRIE SOILS 

DS: Denton-San Saba Group. Black to dark 
brown friable soils with dark gray, yellow and 
brown subsoils; of limestone and chalk interbedded 
parent materials. Cotton, corn, small grains, sor- 
ghums, native grasses. 

A: Alluvial Soils. Black, dark brown and brown 
soils in river bottoms, permeable, calcareous and 
friable, over calcareous clay substratum. Cotton, 
corn, small grains, feedstuffs, pecans. 

WEST CROSS TIMBERS SOILS. 

WN: Windthorst-Nimrod Group. Brown, reddish 
brown, yellow and gray friable with heavy to 
sandy subsoils; of sandstone and sandy-bed parent 
materials. Cotton, corn, sorghums, peanuts, vege- 
tables, fruits, post oak and blackjack. 

WNP: Windthorst-Nimrod Prairies. Prairie soils 
of composition comparable with WN. 

A: Alluvial Soils. Brown to grayish brown, cal- 
careous, friable soils along narrow river bottoms, 
over alluvial beds of clay and sandy materials. 
Cotton, corn, feed crops, pecans. 

CENTRAL BASIN SOILS. 

TP: Tishomingo-Pedernales Group. Brown, red- 
dish brown and grayish friable soils, often shallow 
and stony; of granite, schist, sandstone and lime- 
stone origin. Cotton, corn, sorghum, range lands. 

RIO GRANDE PLAIN SOILS. 

VG: Victoria-Goliad-Orelia Group. Black, dark 

brown and dark gray soils, uSually friable though 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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some tight soils of dark gray, brown and reddish 
brown subsoils of calcareous clay and marl mate- 
rials. Cotton, corn, truck crops, citrus in places, 
feedstuffs. Much brushy land in native state. 

DW: Duval-Webb Group. Brown and reddish 
brown, noncalcareous and usually friable soils, 
with substratum of caliche over sandy Clays. 
Cotton, corn, truck crops, grain sorghums, berries, 
citrus fruits in places. 

MZ: Maverick-Zapata Group. Thin, light brown 
and gray, friable soils, usually calcareous, usually 
with caliche or limestone substratum. Range lands, 
usually brushy. 

BN: Brennan-Nueces Group: Light brown and 
gray noncalcareous, friable, usually with caliche 
and sandy clay substratum. Cotton, truck and 
vine crops, sorghums, citrus fruits in places. 

LP: Lomalta-Point Isabel Group. Coarse, sandy 
soils immediately adjacent to tide water, usually 
calcareous with salt content; tight clay base. Some 
range forage. 

A: Alluvials. Variety of light brown, gray and 
dark soils, usually calcareous and friable, of vary- 
ing subsoils notably in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley with its deposits from the wide basin of the 


Rio Grande. Truck crops, citrus fruits, cotton, 
corn, feed crops. 
EDWARDS PLATEAU SOILS. 
RD: Denton Rough Stony Land. Dark and 


brown friable, calcareous with limestone substra- 
tum. Much rough land. Cotton, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, small grains. Range lands. 

RV: Valera-Rough Stony Land. Brown to black, 
calcareous, friable with substratum of caliche or 
limestone. Predominatingly rough stony land. 
Grain sorghums, forage, small grains, cotton. 
Native range forage. 

RE: Ector-Rough Stony Land. Thin light brown, 
calcareous, stony soils, with limestone or caliche 
on limestone base. poteely range lands. 

A: Alluvials. Gray and dark gray, calcareous, 
friable soils along streams. Cotton, 
pecans. 

NORTH CENTRAL PLAINS SOILS. 

AR: Abilene-Roscoe-Foard Group. Brown to very 
dark brown, noncaleareous soils, usually friable 
but sometimes tight, usually with calcareous clay 
base. Cotton, small grains, grain sorghums and 
other feed crops. 

VR: Vernon-Rough Broken Land. Red and red- 
dish brown calcareous soils, usually friable, with 
Permian red bed substratum of parent material. 
Cotton, grain sorghums, small grains, range lands. 

MV: Miles-Vernon Group. Reddish brown, fri- 
able soils, usually noncalcareous, over red bed or 
sandy clay substratum. Cotton, small grains, grain 
sorghums and other feedstuffs, range lands. 

HIGH PLAINS SOILS. 

PR: Pullman-Richfield Group. Dark brown to 
black, noncalcareous, friable soils with similar 
Subsoils over substratum of accumulated layer of 
calcium carbonate on calcareous clay. Wheat, 
grain sorghums and other feed crops, potatoes, 
beets, truck. 

ASL: Amarillo Bandy. Loam. Red, brown and 
reddish brown, noncalcareous, friable ‘soil, on 
calcium carbonate substratum. A _ cultivable, 
drouth-resistant soil. Cotton, grain, sorghums and 
other feed crops. Truck. 

AS: Amarillo Sands Group. Light-colored sands, 
usually deep. Cotton and grain sorghums in places, 
but usually range lands. 


feed crops, 








E: Enterprise or Dunesands. Light brown and 
gray loose sand, many feet deep, having little 
organic matter, usually drifted into dunes. Range 
lands of coarse grasses, shin oak. 
TRANS-PECOS BASIN AND MOUNTAIN SOILS. 

RB: Rough Stony Land-Brewster. Thin stony 
soils of the mountain regions, noncalcareous and 
friable over substratum of bedrock. Natural range 
forage. 

R: Reeves-Verhalen Group. Brown and reddish 
brown, calcareous, friable soils, underlain by cal- 
careous soils on deep beds of gravel. Natural 
range forage except where water available for 
irrigation producing alfalfa and forage, grain sor- 
ghums, truck crops and cotton. 

A: Alluvial Soils. Light brown and brown cal- 
careous, friable soils, largely in valley of Rio 
Grande below El Paso. Base of gravel, sand and 
ant Cotton, grain sorghums, truck, under irri- 
gation. 


(Continued From Page 155.) 


land in Texas will benefit similarly from the 
installation of drainage measures. 


Land Utilization Research. 

While the Soil Conservation Service carries 
on the major part of its work through soil 
conservation districts, it engages also in con- 
servation research, operates nurseries to pro- 
duce grass and legume seeds and trees that 
are not yet in sufficient commercial supply 
to meet conservation needs and manages cer- 
tain publicly owned tracts known as Land 
Utilization Projects. One of the nurseries is 
situated near San Antonio. Research is car- 
ried on in Texas at Amarillo, Spur, Temple 
and Waco. Land utilization projects are 
situated at Bonham, Canadian, Dalhart, 
Decatur, Ladonia, McLean, Perryton, Tulia 
and Umbarger. 

The land utilization projects are composed 
of land that had been made submarginal by 
erosion after it had been broken out of native 
vegetation and put to improper use under cul- 
tivation. 

Basin-Wide projects. 

In December, 1944, Congress authorized the 
Department of Agriculture to undertake a 
comprehensive program of runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil erosion prevention 
in aid of flood control in the Trinity and 
Middle Colorado River watersheds. Begun 
July 1, 1946, this program will assist in re- 
ducing flood hazards to human life and 
property and damages to ditches, stream 
channels, reservoirs, bottomland farms and 
harbors by floodwater and sediment. 

By the end of 1950 a watershed survey of 
the Brazos River had been completed by the 
Soil Conservation Service, and similar surveys 
on the Red, Sabine and Neches River water- 
sheds were under way. Surveys were started 
on the portions of the Trinity River, includ- 
ing the San Jacinto River, and the Colorado 
River watersheds, which were not previously 
included in surveys, and review surveys were 
begun on those portions of both streams in 
which operations have been authorized. 
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way 59 winds through the forest. 
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—Texas Highway Department Photo. 
In the heart of the East Texas ‘‘Piney Woods,’’ near Lufkin. At this point U.S. High- 














Native Plant Life of Texas—Resources 


Few areas of comparable size anywhere in 
the world owe more to native plant life than 
does Texas. The contribution of native vege- 
tation to the Texas income is exceptional, not 
only for its volume, but also for its variety. 
Especially notable is the fact that Texas has 
wide areas of both forests and grasslands, 
which comes from the fact that Texas is large 
and is so situated geographically with respect 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 
tains that the wide range in annual rainfall 
brings commercially valuable forests and 
grasslands into close juxtaposition. 

The grasslands and forests are the greatest 
direct contributors to the state’s economy but 
there are a number of smaller direct contri- 
butions in addition to which there is a possi- 
bly greater contribution indirectly in such 
matters as the sustaining of valuable wildlife 
and aiding man’s efforts in soil and water 
conservation. 

The following products come wholly or in 
part from Texas’ native vegetation: lumber 
and timber products including posts and 
poles, crossties, firewood, and manufactures 
from timbers such as furniture and fixtures, 
barrels and boxes, handles, paper and other 
processed wood fibers; beef, mutton, lamb 
and other meats; dairy and poultry products; 
wool, mohair and hides of domestic animals; 
honey and beeswax; wild hay, and meat, 
pelts and furs of wild game. 

Since native vegetation contributes only 
part of the income from most of these, it is 
difficult to place an estimate upon the total 
annwal value contributed directly by native 
plant life; but it would not be far from a 
billion dollars on basis of 1951 market values. 

Characteristically, throughout the torrid 
and temperate zones, native plant life changes 


progressively from heavy forests to secondary 
forests and woodlands, brushlands and/or 
grasslands and finally, desert vegetation. 
There are many variations from this progres- 
sion because of local character of soil and 
topography, but this is the general rule of 
nature dictated principally by the amount and 
seasonal distribution of rainfall. Traveling 
from the Sabine River to the Diablo Plateau, 
one passes through all of these gradations of 
native plant life. 

The diversity of Texas native plant life is 
not limited to the progression from forest to 
desert vegetation, as mentioned above. Within 
each of these broad classifications is a great 
variety of plant life. In addition to the wide 
range in annual precipitation, from more than 
50 inches along the eastern border to less 
than 10 in the extreme west, there are the 
following notable factors contributing to the 
diversity of Texas native plant life: (1) range 
of temperature from subtropical to middle 
temperate, (2) range in elevation from sea 
level to more than 8,000 feet with large pla- 
teaus and plains averaging more than 4,000 
feet, and (3) more than 500 soil types. 

There are more than fifty gemera of trees 
widely distributed in Texas, with hundreds 
of species. For example, there are more than 
fifty species of the oak. There is a compara- 
ble variety of shrubs. There are about 570 
native species of grasses: 

The value of this great variety of plant life 
to Texas is increasing annually because a 
general recognition of these values has en- 
couraged conservation efforts in many fields. 
The advance of science and industry in the 
utilization of native plants is also adding to 
He annual contribution of Texas native vege- 
ation. 
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A. Marsh and salt grasses 
of the Coastal Prairies ad- 
jacent to tidewater. 


B. Coarse grasses. Andro- 
pogons and others, with some 
grama grasses in the western 
part. On Coastal Prairies. 


C. Coarse bunch grasses, 
largely species of Andropo- 
gon and Papsalum. Panicum 
growing on the fringe of the 
Coastal Prairies adjoining 
the timbered areas. 


D. Pine Belt. Shortleaf 
pine with some hardwoods, 
mostly oaks, in the northern 
part; shortleaf, loblolly and 
longleaf pine with small 
amount of hardwoods in 
southern part. 
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£. Mainly post oak with small amount 
of other oaks and hickory. No pine except 
on small area in Bastrop and Fayette Coun- 
ties. Many small prairie areas included in this 
region, known as the Greater Post Oak Belt. 
A neck of this belt extends westward along Red 
River and drops pendantlike through Denton, 
Tarrant, ‘Johnson and Hill Counties, forming East 
Cross Timbers. 


F. Grasses of the Black and Grand Prairies. Bunch 
grasses, largely Andropogons; grama; some_ short 
grasses (buffalo grass) in places. Small clumps of 
live oaks in northwestern part with few other oaks in 
scattered growth in places; mesquite trees and shrubs 
in scattered growth in southern part. The isolated section 
lying southeast of the main belt corresponds to the sec- 
ondary Blackland soil belt. 


G. Brush Plains. Largely short grasses, buffalo and curly mesquite. Shrubs and mesquite in scattered 
growth; these with prickly pear very thick in places. 

H. Brush Plains. Largely coarse bunch grasses; some grama grasses; scattered growth of mesquite 
trees and shrubs. Small post-oak trees in certain areas, while some live-oak trees occur in a thick 
growth in other places. (This belt, together with the lower brushy parts of Area G, constitute the 
Brush Country or Monte of the Texas border region.) 

1. Thin cover of short grasses, largely buffalo and mesquite grasses with various others; scattered 
growth of small trees in many places, chiefly live oak and shin oak and, in eastern section, some West 
ern red oak, and juniper and small amounts of post. oak. Many shrubs. (The southeastern and eastern 
portion of this belt is classed on the forestry maps of Texas as the Cedar Brakes country; usually these 
maps also show an extension northward into Coryell, Bosque, Somervell and Hood Counties. ) 

J. Timbered mainly but with included prairies. Many post oak, some blackjack oak. On prairies 
coarse grasses mainly with some grama and other grasses. Mesquite trees in southern part. (Approxi- 
mately this area is known as the West Cross Timbers on the forest map of the state.) 

K. Bunch grass and short grass plains with mesquite trees and shrubs over most of eastern part, 
grassy prairies in western part. Some areas with very coarse bunch grasses and shin-oak shrubs; in 
some places, coarse bunch grass, grama, needle and other grasses; some areas of short grasses (mainly 
buffalo) with grama. 

L. Short-grass plains. Mainly buffalo grass with some grama. 

M. Arid-land vegetation. Very thin growth of grass. On rough highlands mainly sotol, lechuguilla, 
yucca, catclaw, cenizo, Nolina and various other coarse plants, with, in places, chino, yeso and tobosa 
grasses. On lowlands mostly creosote bush and tar bush, with some tussock, burro and salt grasses. 

N. Moderate grass cover, largely grama, Nolina, tobosa; many small shrubs. On some mountains, 
oaks, pine, juniper trees. (These are upland regions of the Trans-Pecos where rainfall is sufficient to- 
support grasses and a variety of pine, oak and other trees, largely of the Rocky Mountain varieties. ) 


Changes in Character of Native Vegetation. : ; ’ 

Usually the settlement of a country is accompanied by the decline of native vegetation. Native 
grasses are plowed up for cultivated fields, forests are felled, and where the native vegetation is 
allowed to stand it is cropped close by range animals, and in some instances eliminated by overstocking 
and erosion. All of these forms of change have taken place in some degree in Texas, : 

In much of South and Southwest Texas, however, there has been a marked change in character of 
native vegetation as pasture lands have been covered with brush. This has been notably true in_ the 
areas H, G, I and throughout most of section K. Cedar, mesquite, scrub oaks, prickly pear (opuntia), 
cactus and other brush vegetation have overrun wide areas that formerly were open prairies. As the 
brush has spread much of the grass has been killed. } - 

Spread of the brush is attributed principally to the grazing of grasses to shorter length than in 
their virgin state, the building of roads and other obstructions to the wild prairie fires that formerly 
kept the surface of the earth swept clean of other than grass vegetation. 









The natural plant 
life regions of Texas 
described here follow 
the work of Dr. W. 
T. Carter in his Soils 
of Texas, Bulletin No. 
431, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, 
Texas. 


Texas Forests and Woodlands—Timber Resources 


The principal forest and woodland belts of 
Texas that can be defined fairly definitely 
are as follows, according to the Texas Forest 
Service, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
System of Texas. 

1. The Pine Belt of East Texas. $ 

2. The Post Oak Belt lying immediately 
west of the Pine Belt with its extension along 
the Red River and thence southward in the 
East Cross Timbers. 

3. The West Cross Timbers, 
Post Oak Belt. 

4, The Cedar Brakes, centered in the broken 
area of the eastern part of the Edwards 
Plateau in Southwest Texas and extending 
north spottily in the hilly sections of the 
Grand Prairie and the West Cross Timbers, 
notably in Somervell, Hood, Palo Pinto and 
adjacent counties. 

5. The Mesquite Belt extending from the 
Rio Grande Plain northward across the Ed- 
wards Plateau into North Central Texas, 
eastward into the Blackland Prairies and 
westward onto the Staked Plains in some 
places. 

6. The Trans-Pecos Mountain Timbers, in- 
cluding the mountain sides and high valleys 
of the Chisos, Davis, Guadalupe and other 
mountains producing pine, oak, fir and Juni- 
per, principally. 

Total Woodland Area. 

The area covered by trees in Texas has 
been roughly estimated to total 76 million 
acres—the greatest woodland area of any 
state in the nation. No accurate survey has 
ever been made of Texas’ tree regions—out- 
side of the East Texas Pine Belt. Information 
on the other regions has been compiled from 
a number of sources. Total estimated area by 
major forest and woodland regions are as 
follows: Pine Belt, 18,655,000 acres gross area 
with 11,000,000 acres in timber; Post Oak 
Belt, 5,000,000; East and West Cross Timbers, 
5,000,000; Cedar Brakes, 5,000,000; Mesquite, 
50,000,000. 

EAST TEXAS FOREST BELT. 

The pine and hardwood forests of East 
Texas are the most important commercial 
timber area of the state. Covering all or large 
parts of thirty-six counties, the area includes 
about 18,655,000 acres of which 57 per cent is 
timbered, 33 per cent is in farms, and 10 per 
cent is in towns, roads, etc. This area is 
known as the Piney Woods. 

Forest Types, Conditions, Resources. 

Tables below summarize the resources of 
the East Texas forest area. They are brought 
up to date by estimates of the Texas Forest 
Service, but are based primarily on a reap- 
praisal survey of the East Texas forests in 
1945 and 1946 by the Federal Government to 
determine what changes had taken place since 
the next preceding survey which was made 
in 1935, 1936 and 1937. 

Condition of Commercial Forest Land. 

Condition— Acres. Pet. 


a secondary 











Virgin -Prowenc 2s sce ee tes ee 143,000 1.36 
Second growth (of sawlog size) 6,916,000 65.57 
Pole timber ™./ Ast Fer 2) ee 1,049,000 10.00 
Seedlings and saplings........ 902,000 8.55 
Poorly stocked and denuded... 1,538,000 14.52 
"LOtals "2 tsboa tos Ciera eee 10,548,000 100.00 
Sawtimber Volumes (Lumber Tally). 

Species— Board Feet. Bet; 
BOT EWOOUS rie ecctete tis aketeaede 19,183,000,000 69.79 
TAATUWOOUS s tino hee nicer hace 8,305,000,000 OPAL 

LOCA. grecvacte st: cteie Siete cance 27,488,000,000 100.00 

*Sawtimber Volumes by Areas. 

Area— Board Feet. Cla 
On virgin timber area..... 2,137,000,000 7.78 
On 2d-growth timber area.24,534,000,000 89.25 
On all other timber area.. 817,000,000 EO G 

To taleewee .27,488,000,080 100.00 

Average volame ‘per acre, all classes: 2,606 


board feet per acre. 


+Cubic Volume. 


Species— Cubic Feet. Pet. 
SOltwOOdSi serie tide ie 6,069, Doss 
Parad woOOdS Ul. hace ts ucisas en 4, 197, 000, 000 40.88 

Ota ac moa aece ore tee 10, 266,000,000 100.00 

Tree Classes— Cubic Feet. Pct. 
Sawtimber trees.......... 5,957,000,000 58.03 
Pole timber trees. ........ 4,309,000,000 41.97 

Total “sets. se Nee 10,266,000,000 100.00 

Ownership of Sawtimber. 

Ownership— Board Feet. Pet. 
National <foresty.s. oa. ea-- 1,340,000,000 4.88 
Other Aedérallv 64.2.0 ones 14,000,000 .05 
State and” Countyer . .n eecer 34,000,000 rae 
Farm woodlands.......... 6,943,000,000 25.26 
Other sprivatenaeres cot ae 19,157,000,000 69.69 

Dota occcahee weacte et een tene 27,488,000,000 100.00 

Timber Growth, 1945. 

Species— Cubic Feet. Pet. 
Softwoods 424,000,000 75340 
Hardwoods 136,000,000 24.30 

Totaliet eee eon ee 560,000,000 100.00 

Average: 53 cubic feet per acre (based on 


10,548,000 acres). 
Timber Growth, 1946. 





Species— Board Feet. Pct. 
SoftwoodSa wos se ere ee 1,368,000,000 82.96 
Hardwoods we sane) eel COON awe 17.04 

Totals“). eo eee 1,649, 000,000 100.00 

Average: 156 board feet per acre (based on 


10,548,000 acres). 
Texas Timber Growth and Consumption. 


During the period, 1934-1946, there was an 
over-all reduction of only 3 per cent in the 
pine and hardwood sawtimber volume in East 
Texas. In other words the amount of timber 
cut had only slightly exceeded the amount 
grown. However, experts point out that the 
balance has been dangerously close and that 
there has been a reduction in the average 
size and quality of the pine timber. In an 
average year, the drain of timber cut for all 
forest products runs almost. 1,750,000,000 
board feet. 


Compared by sections, the picture is differ- 
ent. In nineteen Northeast Texas counties 
there was a 39 per cent reduction in saw- 
timber volume in the twelve years. This 
region, mostly in small ownerships, comprises 
37 per cent of the commercial forest land. On 
the other hand, seventeen Southeast Texas 
counties showed a 14 per cent gain in saw- 
timber volume. This section, 63 per cent of 
the commercial area, is mostly in large own- 
erships. 

For the same period, cubic wood volume in 
East Texas increased by 12 per cent. Cubic 
volume is measured on trees from five inches 
in diameter and larger. 


Studies by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments have shown that timber growth in East 
Texas could be double its present rate of 
about 156 board feet an acre sawtimber in- 
crement (about two thirds of a cord an acre). 

The Texas Forest Service has advocated 
that growth of standing timber and produc- 
tion of wood crops can be increased meas- 
urably by a program of (1) improved timber- 
cutting methods, (2) adequate forest fire pro- 
tection, (3) replanting over 800,000 acres of 


*Sawtimber volumes are based on pine trees 
9 inches and larger in diameter at breast high 
and hardwoods 13 inches and larger in diameter 
at breast height. ’ 

+Cubic volume is based on all trees 5 inches in 
diameter at breast height (dbh) and larger, ex- 
cept for ‘‘pole timber’’ trees where volume on 
pine trees includes those 5 inches to 9 inches and 
hardwoods 5 inches to 13 inches and for sawtimber 
trees on pine from 9 inches and larger and on 
hardwood from 13 inches and larger. 
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poorly stocked timberland and wornout farm- 


land. 

FOREST RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 

Data in the following paragraphs give the 
results of a survey to determine the economic 
value of the forests and forest industries in 
the thirty-six counties covering the pine and 
hardwood area. The survey was originally 
made in 1946 by the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce in co-operation with local chambers 
of commerce and the Texas Forest Service. 
Data below give the results of the survey with 
some later revisions by the Texas Forest 
Service. 

Ownership of Timber Lands. 

Of the 18,665,360 acres 
counties, total timber lands amounted to 
10,670,678 acres. There were 53,618 farmers 
and other private owners having fewer than 
3,000 acres each with a total of 5,703,692 
acres. There were 270 owners with more than 
3,000 acres each, owning a total of 4,385,519 
acres. Public ownership was divided as fol- 
lows: Federal, 682,345 acres; state, 11,250 
acres; other public, 1,761 acres. 

Timber Volume, Value—Tree Planting 

Total sawtimber volume was placed at 27,- 
518,300,000 board feet, with a value of $275,- 
248,000 on the stump. A total of more than 
75 million pine and hardwood seedlings had 
been planted through the 1950-51 planting 
season. There is need of planting on 800,000 
acres. 

Wood Production and Value. 


Production and value of forest products for 
“the latest year available’ (varying some- 
what with the individual reports but indicat- 
ing recent annual production figures) were 
as follows: 

Product— Volume. Value. 
Lumber, board feet..... 1,452,600,000 $75,949,942 
Pulpwood, cords........ 912 7,703,786 


Veneer, board feet...... 64,125,000 23189,559 
Cooperage and staves, 

HOATCMmECCES oo. cise. s 5,975,000 242,500 
Mes MUINDCT wc cice oa ees 4,490,100 4,220,747 
Poles and piling, pieces.. 040,812 2,154,385 
Fuelwood, cords ........ 919,000 90,989,650 
Miscellaneous .......... a eco 292,500 

COO  aedet 5.6 ee $99,343,069 

Remanufactured Wood Products. 

Product— Volume. Value. 
Woodpulp products, tons... 296,100 $17,123,400 
PAANOIGS pe PIECES Levee oes ss 15,851,680 883,861 
Furniture, pieces ......... ,440 919,760 
Picket fence, lineal feet.... 4,062,500 335,000 
MOys SDICCES delenit. cc ee..« 322,500 200,000 
Creosoting, pieces ......... 1,561,000 8,533,400 
DTISCEIIANCOUS “S120. .02-. 5 SRR. 5,940,938 

TROMSW) 6 Sabb Ale hb coi ee $34,999,359 


WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 

There were 1,431 manufacturing plants in 
the East Texas forest area, producing wood 
products at the beginning of 1951, according 
to latest figures available from the Texas 
Forest Service. They were: sawmills, 1,012; 
planing mills, 55; furniture and fixture mills, 
266; wood-preserving plants, 17; paper mills, 
2; handle factories, 6; box and other con- 
tainer factories, 25; cooperage factories, 5; 
eee plants, 6; miscellaneous, 68; total, 


’ 


Freight Movement, Receipts. 


Average number of cars sent out of county 
of origin was 95,800; an average of 2,903 
annually, according to figures of the Texas 
Forest Service. Total freight on this move- 
ment amounts to $8,116,084. A total of 9,382 
trucks and other heavy vehicles are used in 
the timber industry. Bank deposits from the 
timber industries accounted for 18 per cent 
of the whole amount in this area. 


Census of 1947. 


The U.S. census of 1947 showed for ‘‘lum- 
ber and products, except furniture’’ that there 
were 915 establishments in Texas (sawmills, 


in the thirty-six 


planing mills and mill-work plants). Average 
number of employees for the year was 30,694; 
salaries and wages, $51,387,000; and ‘‘value 
added by manufacture,’’ $95,988,000. (See in- 
dex for reference to forest products manufac- 
turing.) 

Forest Resources, by Counties. 


Forest resources of East Texas, by counties, 
are shown in table below. Data are based on 
a survey made by the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce in 1946, with a few amendments 
by the Texas Forest Service to cover excep- 
tional changes. The figures on areas and 
number of board feet were approximately as 
of the early part of 1951. However, the dollar 
value in 1951 was considerably higher than 
the figures given for 1946 in the last column. 


& % sa = 
feb) 

eres chee ale S 

30 a FS n S o 

aek Hae 2F va 

Seale ae asshe Gaddey'a< 

See! i) Sa Wee 

Northeast 
Anderson 683,520 362,266 446.0} $4,460 
Bowie ..... 589,440 312,403 218.0 2,180 
Camp 121,600 49,856 65.1 651 
Cassia: 617,600 271,744 465.3 4,653 
Cherokee 674,560 337,280 398.2 3,982 
Franklin . 187,520 0,634 59.6 596 
Gregg ers 181,760 90,880 ee, oe 
Harrison ... 570,880 302,566 328.8 3,288 
Marion sas 256,000 168,960 282.1 2,821 
IMOrris: fie. 168,320 72,378 95.8 958 
Nacogdoches] 616,320 357,466 547.5 5,475 
Panolav a - 63,200 264,704 543.4 5,434 
Red River. . 661,120 Sais ural 235.6 2,356 
RUSK ees 04,160 289,997 510.0 5,100 
Shelby 524,160 256,838 528.2 5,282 
SMilthie eee. 600,960 162,259 148.4 1,484 
Titus 267,520 123,059 Ta ea TLD 
Upshur 376,960 139,475 200.0 2,000 
Wood 462,720 203,597 113.8 1,138 
Total North- 

east Texas] 8,728,320) 4,183,533] 5,390.5] $53,940 











Per cent Northeast Texas area in timber, 48. 





Southeast 
Angelina ... 348,480 460,723) 1,638.4] $16,384 
Hardin 572,800 446,784] 1,916.3} 19,163 
Elarrismee en elt 18, 080 220,930 705.0 7,050 
Houston 788,480 425,779| 1,241.9} 12,419 
Jasper... J. 620,160 039,539} 1,893.9) 18,939 
Jefferson 604,800 72,624 afalee 3,710 
Liberty : 750,720 480,460} 1,596.7| 15,967 
Montgomery 697,600 531,102) 15437.5|. - 145375 
Newton .... 02,240 523,949] 1,303.4] 13,034 
Orange 227,840 146,455 486.3 4,863 
Poliai* 700,160 567,130] 2,944.7; 29,447 
Sabine ..... 360,960 ZO 20 me OLS sae OS133 
S. Augustine 391,680 278,093 Soles ae 
San Jacinto. 396,160 aden dei ake geal abla 
Trinity a, 450,560 328,909} 1,029.8} 10,298 
TYVIEr A, pele 593,280 545,818] 1,990.0} 19,900 
Walker 503,040 337,087 861.2 8,612 

Total ree 
east Texas] 9,927,040| 6,487,145/22, 127.8|$221,308 
Per cent Southeast Texas area in timber, 66.4. 

Total East | 
Texas ...|18,655,360/10,775,527|27,518.3]$275,248 








Per cent entire East Texas area in timber, 57.7. 


SOFT- AND HARDWOOD PRODUCTION, 
BY YEARS 

Texas normally produces four or five times 
as much pine and other soft woods as hard- 
woods. The ratio has varied somewhat from 
year to year. 

Production of softwood and hardwood lum- 
ber by years in thousands of board feet, ac-- 
cording to the census of 1947: 


Production (Thousands of Board Feet). 


Year— Softwood. Hardwood. rEOLal. 

194 (oe Severe s. Fe 1,124,985 22VGA 1,346,746 
ADA GS, lunaiecteta «a ae 1,099,934 243,313 1,343,247 
TOA a9 conse eto ats 721,876 *211,225 933,101 
5 Ihe Yo Fs eas Se cee ee abate WARY Uf *O31,000 *1,090,310 
OAS ers Palen eccccee 918,835 210,183 1,129,018 
1942 Re oon ea Oe res 0) 178,873 1,383,663 


*Estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
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LUMBER PRODUCTS 
Lumber production in Texas, for the period 
indicated below, has been as follows, accord- 
ing to the Texas Forest Service: 
Board Feet. 


Year— Board Feet. Year— 

1869 93,000,000 1926 .....1,231,781,000 
ik Sahat PO HOR Hee 1927 .. .1,209,838,000 

. ’ ’ yp) 

ISS) 2c EAR ga 98) aoa sar om 
1905 ..... 910,465,000 1930 - 881,726,000 
YON OL sk 1,720,043,000 1931 506,146,000 
1007 uke 2'197,233,000 1932 353,571,000 
1908 a 62 1,494'933;000 1933 501,503,000 
1909 .....2,019'423'000 1934 509,788,000 
1910. oan 1,826,931,000 1935 630,801,000 
1911 .....1,628'258;000 1936 811,214,000 
M12 sce: 1,833,902,000 1937 953,659,000 
1913 .....2,024,231,000 1938 |.... 912'929'000 
1914 .....1,509,577,000 1939 .....1,010,932'000 
1915, oak 1,646,320,000 1940 :....1/142'798'000 
1916 ..)...1,707,353,000 1941 |....1/199'395'000 
LON Toa. ek 1,557,565,000 1942 - .1,300;0007000 
DIS Oo. es 1,204,030,000 1943 |....1/274'000,000 
1919 .....1,330;734'000 1944 . .1,090;000;000 
1920 ...:.1,200,087,000 1945 ..... '809/214'000 
1921 .....1,426,416,000 1946 |... .1,250,000,000 
1922 ...;.:1,460,321,000 1947 ;. :.1.450/000,000 
1993: «iss 1,425,178,000 1948 .....1,400,000,000 
1924 ....:1,348,327,000 1949 .....1,450,000,000 
1925 ..1,351;248'000 1950 - .1,500,000,000 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, BY COUNTIES 
A below are from the U.S. Census of 


i 





Lumber Sawed. 














o (In Thousands of Board 
Cranes 2 E eet Lumber Tally.) 
Oo Total. Soft- | Hard- 
tex wood. | wood. 
Siiten eae 1,012]1,346,746]1,124,985|221,761 
Anderson ~..:... 28 20,529 12,48 8,097 
Angelina. ...... 23] 101,774 87,675} 14,099 
AAS Cintra Sone oper 5 358 30 328 
Bastrop and 

Fayettet? 223/020 P39 Bly, 1,876 241 
BOWIE. CO laesiees 36 30,034 5,763] 24,271 
Brazoria, Fort 

Bend, Mata- 

“gorda and 

Waller* eo. a: 7 544 145 399 
Brazos and 

Madison* .... 4 208 60 148 
Burleson and 

CGE iy eae: 10 392 3 389 
Campo ae ae 9 4,468 4,468 Le 
CASS... 4. Beh 83 42 58,080 53,203] 4,877 
Chambers an : 

Jefferson* ... 15 30,728 28,912} 1,816 
Cherokee fz." 26 D027 48,710] 2,317 
Collin, Grayson 
and Wheeler*. . 7 147 18 129 
Colorado, Jack- 

son, Live Oak | 

and Wharton* 8 209 24 185 








—Dallas News Staff Photo. 


Logging scene in East Texas pine forest in northern Polk County. The logging train 
operates for a large lumber mill at Camden. It is one of the last of the logging trains, 
trucks having superseded them. 


Lumber Sawed. 











%| (In Thousands of Board 
oe Feet Lumber Tally.) 
County— 2a 8 
SSS] Total. | Soft- | Hard- 
45m wood. | wood. 
Coryell, Falls 

and Milam*.. 8 1,608 1,100 508 
Delta and Hunt* q 172 ASS eZ 
Eastland; Ellis, 

Kaufman and ‘a 

Parker*.. 3. « - 5 646 tdh 569 
Wantlinu.atce eee 6 47 an 470 
Erankiin Oe aig 2,220 1,340 8 
Pre@stone (aoa 6 1,640 3]. 1,637 
Gregg Wate 8 2,761 2,150 | ead 
Grimes...) 2% 8 8,064 ‘ #33320 
Hardin +. .geetser 19 58,906 58,185 yPal 
Harriso . see 43 29,912 ,409 503 
Harrison iy. eal 66,291 54,974} 11,317 
Henderson .... 12 2,539 1,415): 124 
Hopkins, Rains, 

Van Zandt* .. EE 1,246 740 506 
Houston 37 By as 30,008} 4,747 
JaSDeCr ne. cae 23 74,043 62,793} 11,250 
Lama titn.os ticee 9 I 213) 200) 1,013 
Leon *. ees: 10 7,370 2) 7,244 
Tiberty <2)... .oer Do 46,478 30,501] 15,977 
Limestone ..... 6 615 otf é 615 
Marion. =. epeasee 15 25,46 24,290} 1,170 
Montgomery ... 50] 109,922) 207, 167i)" 2; 755 
MOPrris: “2: tet ce 8 9,85 9,257 599 
Nacogdoches ... 27 70,28 3 9/920 
NavVarro’ <enern 4 73 10 63 
Newton ....... 20 58,891 33,251] 25,640 
LOTAN S Cpe 15 30,485 29,846 63 
Panbloapa. cue 3) 19,603 17,255} 2925348 
Polke... ci ae 24 83,107 75,349] 7,758 
Red ®River. Sica 20 12,719 DVASTT 1522 
Robertson ....#4:7:5 204 45 159 
Ruski t, cee 29 21,067 20,374 693 
Sabine and San 
Augustine* .... 23 56,693 39,027| 17,666 
San Jacinto.... 11 9,236 4,382) 4,854 
Shelby teen eer 2 33, 46,723 36,209] 10,514 
Smith +2724. 25" 17 8,938 yoo 80 
Pats + Pape tees 10 3,470 7 2,695 
Crinityns Gee ily 40,185 30,419] 9,766 
Tyler tcetaat. sa 26 47,748 45,005} 2,743 
Upshuris . catterast: 35 17,834 17,310 524 
Walker” enn 9 25,788 ,283} 1,505 
Washington re 93 3 90 

COC Ast acres 20 6,803 6,048 755 





*Combined. to avoid disclosing operations of in- 
dividual establishments. 


EAST TEXAS COMMERCIAL TIMBER. 


In East Texas forests there are many: spe- 
cies of trees. Principal commercial species 
are; Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, longleaf 
pine, red gum, black gum, tupelo gum, cy- 
press and southern red oak., Other species of 
some commercial importance include the fol- 
lowing: Basswood, bay, magnolia, cotton- 
wood, willow, maple, black oak,’ bottomland 
red oak, cherrybark oak, pin oak, Shumard 








, water oak, willow oak, cow oak, forked- 
f oak, Overcup oak, Durand white oak, bur 
oak, post oak, hickory, green ash, white ash, 
beech, birch, cedar elm, white elm, winged 
elm, hackberry, water locust, pecan, syca- 
more and black walnut. 


‘ Longleaf Pine Stumps. 


In Southeast Texas there is a large supply 
of old longleaf pine stumps, estimated to total 
about four million tons. About 76 per cent of 
the suitable stumpwood occurs in densities of 
at least fourteen stumps per acre. During 
recent years activity in this area has been 
centered in pulling or blasting out the stumps 
and distilling them into turpentine, rosin and 
pine oil. 
Paper Industry. 


Of fairly recent development, and of great 
future potentiality, is the paper industry in 
the East Texas Pine Belt. Kraft paper was 
made from East Texas wood at Orange fora 
number of years. Since 1937 a large mill at 


Houston has been making pulp, first for kraft ° 


paper and more recently for the better grades 
of book and magazine paper. At Lufkin is a 
newsprint paper mill, which was constructed 
in 1939, the first mill to make newsprint 
from southern pine. Beginning operation early 
in 1940, it was so successful that its produc- 
tion capacity has been greatly increased. In 
May, 1951, it was announced that a large mill 
for the manufacture of tissue papers would 
be built in Jasper County. It is estimated that 
the East Texas forests can produce enough 
pulpwood to support a large papermaking 
industry in that area. Paper mills in adjacent 
states were drawing a significant amount of 
pulpwood from Texas forests during 1949, 
1950 and 1951. 
Forest Conservation. 

The forest conservation laws of the state 
are administered by the Texas Forest Service 
which is a part of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System. Acceptance of 
state responsibility for a forest conservation 
policy was initiated in 1915 by the Thirty- 
fourth Legislature which created a State For- 
estry Department and placed it under the 
supervision of the board of directors of the 
A&M College. It also provided for a state 
forester. In 1926 the name was changed to 
Texas Forest Service, and it operates under 
this name today. In charge is the state for- 
ester, A. D. Folweiler, with headquarters at 
College Station. 


Forest Fire Damage. 


During the 26-year period (1925-1950, inclu- 
sive) there were 90,702 forest fires in the East 
Texas timber area, damaging a total of 
5,254,230 acres of timberland under organized 
protection. This amounted to an average of 
3,488 fires a year, burning 202,085 acres an- 
nually. Data are from the Texas Forest 
Service. 

Principal causes of forest fires in Texas 
are: Carelessness of smokers, 37 per cent; in- 
cendiary, 31 per cent; brush burning, 13.5 per 
cent; camp fires, 7 per cent; lumbering oper- 
ations, 4 per cent; railroads, 1 per cent; light- 
ning, 0.5 per cent; miscellaneous, 5 per cent; 
unknown, 1 per cent. Foregoing data are 
based on an 18-year period, 1928-1945. 

There is considerable seasonal variation. 
March leads with 20 per cent of the fires, 
followed by February, 12; October, 12; 
November, 10, with smaller numbers for other 
months. Exceptions to this trend were the 
1947 and 1948 fire seasons during which the 
greater number of fires occurred in the au- 
tumn. Fewest fires occur in June, with 3 per 
cent. These figures, gathered by the Texas 
Forest Service, are for a 24-year period, 1925- 
1948, inclusive. 

Averages given above, however, do not 
show the success of the fire-prevention effort 
that has been conducted. While the fire losses 
vary somewhat, according to weather condi- 
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tions, there has been an average downward 
trend in the number of forest fires each year. 


Fire Protection. 


Texas first qualified for federal co-opera- 
tive aid in 1916 and forest-fire protection was 
initiated in the East Texas commercial timber 
region. Only a skeleton organization was pos- 
sible on state and private timberland needing 
protection. In 1925 there was created the divi- 
sion of forest protection at Lufkin. Recently 
the name was changed to Forest Fire Control 
Department. 

The area under forest-fire protection by the 
Texas Forest Service early in 1951 had been 
increased to 7,524,790 net acres. A field force 
of about 191 employees, including crew lead- 
ers, crewmen, lookout men, and others, help 
protect East Texas from forest fires and 
within recent years have been able to keep 
the loss down to about 2 per cent of the area 
protected. 

The first of seventy-seven fire observation 
towers now maintained by the Texas Forest 
Service in East Texas was erected in 1926 at 
E. O. Siecke State Forest near Kirbyville. A 
radio and telephone network connects these 
towers and adds to their effectiveness of 
operation. 

The construction of over 2,800 miles of for- 
est truck trails, principally by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, has reduced the time of 
travel to and from fires. Had it not been for 
the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
most of the fire towers and much of the 
telephone lines and truck trails would not 
have been possible, due to lack of state funds. 
Supplemental aids to fire protection also in- 
clude use of two-way radio, airplanes and 
mechanized fire-fighting equipment. 


Aid to Farmers. 

Assistance to farmers in the proper manage- 
ment of their woods was first made possible 
in 1923 through the appointment of a farm 
forester. Two years later the Texas Forest 
Service created a division of forest manage- 
ment now known as the Forest Management 
Department. The Texas Forest Service and 
the Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have entered into a 
co-operative agreement setting up farm for- 
estry project areas in East Texas. The first 
project was begun in 1940. By the end of 1948 
three project foresters were giving forest- 
management assistance to woodland owners 
in fourteen counties. The Tree Farms Pro- 
gram early in 1951 included more than 271 
approved tree farms, with a total of approxi- 
mately 3,062,836 acres. 

State Forests. 

The first state forest, now known as the 
E. O. Siecke State Forest, was established in 
Newton County in 1924 (southeast of Kirby- 
ville) with the purchase by the state of 1,722 
acres of pineland. There are now four other 
state forests as follows: W. Goodrich Jones 
State Forest, of 1,709 acres in Montgomery 
County, established in 1925; |. D. Fairchild 
State Forest, of 2,375 acres in Cherokee Coun- 
ty, 1925; John Henry Kirby State Forest, of 
600 acres, in Tyler County, donated by the 
late John Henry Kirby, 1929, and Mission 
State Forest, of 117 acres, in Houston County, 
donated by Houston County people. These 
five state forests are used for forestry dem- 
onstration and research purposes. 

In addition to these areas, a 100-acre area 
near the E. O. Siecke State Forest has been 
leased for the purpose of research and dem- 
onstration. 

Conservation Studies. 

A study in Texas in recent years has been 
on the growth of slash pine. This species is 
native east of the Mississippi, growing under 
climatic conditions similar to Texas. 

Production of Seedlings. © 

To provide seedlings for reforestation, the 
Texas Forest Service has in operation an 81- 
acre nursery site near Alto, with a rated ca- 
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pacity of 20,000,000 seedlings annually. Seed- 
lings are sold at cost and include several 
species of pine and hardwood. 


Of particular interest is the increased de- 
mand the public has made for forest tree 
seedlings. During the 1946 season, total pro- 
duction of pine and hardwood seedlings was 
only 1,201,000; 1947 production of all species 
totaled 16,045,000. Approximately 17,812,000 
seedlings were produced in 1950. There are 
indications of continued high demand for 
planting stock. 


Public Information. 


Through its office at College Station, the 
Texas Forest Service conducts a program of 
education in woodland management, tree 
study and forest appreciation. Interesting 
booklets on forestry are available, as well as 
films, slides, photographs and other visual 
aids. Much of the material has been designed 
for schoolroom use. Information on these ma- 
terials may be obtained from the Texas For- 
est Service, College Station. 


UNIQUE TREE AREAS 


There is a wide growth in relatively unde- 
fined tree areas throughout Texas. Across the 
Coastal Plain along streams there are corri- 
dors of hardwoods, including a variety. of 
oaks, ash and hickory, which attain consider- 
able size and are cut and sawed. The pecan, 
the state tree of Texas, is found only along 
streams, but is more prevalent in a fairly 
well-defined belt along the upper and middle 
courses of the Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe, Nueces and tributaries. 


There is a unique Cypress Belt (in addition 
to the cypress found in East Texas) along the 
spring-fed streams of the Edwards Plateau in 
Gillespie, Johnson, Kerr, Bandera, Medina 
and other counties of that vicinity. 

Notable among the tree regions of Texas is 
the Big Thicket, a not very definitely bounded 
area in the southern part of the East Texas 
forest region. It centers in northern Hardin 
and southern Polk and Tyler Counties with 
a total area of about 2,000,000 acres. Prevail- 
ing timbers are water oak, tupelo, black gum, 
willow, magnolia and cypress. The palmetto, 
water lily, hyacinth and rare orchids are 
found. The wild grape, wandering Jew and 
many other types of vines form a jungle 
almost impossible to penetrate. Hence its 
isolation. The Alabama-Coushatta Indian res- 
ervation is in the northern part of the Big 
Thicket. (See p. 47.) 

One of the oddities of Texas tree growth is 
the Southern pine area centered in eastern 
Bastrop County, lying isolated about eighty 
miles west of the main pine belt, and known 
as the Lost Pines. Most of this area is now 
included in the Bastrop State Park. Another 
limited but interesting plant-life group is the 
growth of palms near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. From this group possibly the Rio 
Grande received its original name of Rio de 
las Palmas from the Garay expedition in 1519. 


Western Pine and Oak. 


In the highlands of the trans-Pecos area, 
especially the Guadalupe, Davis and Chisos 
Mountains, Douglas fir, pinon pine, Rocky 
Mountain white pine, one or two species ot 
maple and some varieties of the western oak 
are found. In the Chisos Mountains are some 
rare species of juniper not known to exist 
elsewhere These green mountain areas are 
islands in another respect also, contrasting 
strangely with the desert vegetation that lies 
about them. 

Another plant-life island is the palmetto bog 
near Ottine, Gonzales County, where a num- 
ber of subtropical plants have been found far 
north of their natural regions of growth. The 
area is named from the palmetto found here. 
Such exotic plants as wild orchid grow here. 
The area has been incorporated in the Pal- 
metto State Park. 
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Wide as Texas 


When Houston bids you welcome, 
let The Shamrock be your host. Ap- 
pointments are luxurious . . . cuisine 
is unexcelled ... service is excellent. 
And there’s always big name enter- 
tainment in The Shamrock’s Caval- 
cade of Stars to help make yours a 
memorable “night out” in the glamor- 
ous Emerald and Shamrock Rooms, 





Facilities for conventions, trade shows 
and group meetings at The Shamrock 
are unrivaled. For deecriptive details, 
write The Shamrock’s Convention -De- 
partment. 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 





M. JACK: FERRELL, fear orye Manager 


National Forests in Texas—Conservation 


Since Texas reserved to itself all of its 
public domain under the agreement by which 
the Republic of Texas became a state of the 
Union, there were no national forests until 
1936. In this year four national forests were 
established by the Federal Government with 
prior approval of the Texas Legislature, and 
given names reflecting the history and geog- 
raphy of the state. 

The four forests are of approximately equal 
size. The net area of the four, as owned by 
the United States Forest Service, is 658,000 
acres. However, the gross area within the 
proclaimed boundaries is 1,714,364 acres. The 
four national forests are located in eleven 
East Texas counties and comprise 11 per ceat 
of the total area of these counties. They were 
as of June 30, 1951: 

Angelina National Forest in Angelina, Jas- 
per, San Augustine and Nacogdoches. District 
Ranger headquarters in Lufkin. 

Sabine National Forest in San Augustine, 
Shelby and Sabine Counties. Tenaha District 
headquarters, San Augustine; Yellow Pine 
District headquarters, Hemphill. 

Sam Houston National Forest in Walker, 
Montgomery and San Jacinto Counties. Raven 
District headquarters, Huntsville; Big Thicket 
District headquarters, Cleveland. 

Davy Crockett National Forest in Houston 
and Trinity Counties. Neches District head- 
quarters, Crockett; Trinity District head- 
quarters, Groveton. 


Purposes of National Forests. 


Administration of these *forests is by a 
forest supervisor of the Forest Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture with Texas 
headquarters at Lufkin. 

These national forests were established for 
the purpose of demonstrating that cutover 
lands, protected from fire and properly har- 
vested, will reproduce and return a profit to 
the owner in money and to the local commu- 
nities in economic benefits. It is a further 
purpose to protect, grow and harvest on a 
sustained-yield basis maximum timber crops; 
to protect the watersheds so as to prevent 
erosion; to develop and maintain public rec- 
reation areas; to put every forest acre and 
resource to the best use of the most people 
in the long run. 

The administration of these national forest 
areas involves a wide variety of activities. 
Management of the timber resources, water- 
shed protection, protection from fire, disease 
and insects, the development and maintenance 
of recreation areas, special agricultural uses, 
grazing, wildlife and the construction and 
maintenance of roads, buildings and other 
improvements such as fences, telephone sys- 
tem and lookout towers. 

The planning, organizing, supervising, co- 
ordinating, directing, budgeting and record- 
keeping is the responsibility of the district 
forest ranger on each forest or district. The 
over-all co-ordination, policy, planning and 
supervision of the four forests is the responsi- 
bility of the forest supervisor. 

Each of the four national forests constitutes 
a timber management unit or working circle. 
These are further divided into compartments 
containing about 3,000 acres each. Sales cover- 
ing some of these Meee are made 
every year. The period between sales on the 
same area is called the cutting cycle and 
varies between five and ten years, depending 
on the stand of timber per acre. 

The trees to be cut are marked with paint, 
their volume obtained by tree measurement, 
the value appraised and the total estimated 
volume is advertised for sale to the highest 

*This article, with some minor changes and 
deletions, was written at the request of the editor 
of the Texas Almanac by Carl G. Krueger, Forest 
Supervisor, Texas National Forests, Lufkin, Texas. 
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bidder. The average sale contains 2,000,000 
board feet. 

The volume of timber that may be cut will 
increase as the younger stands reach matur- 
ity. In 1950 there was cut only an amount 
equal to approximately 30 per cent of the 
stand, in order to build up the growing stock. 
Well-stocked stands on moderately good sites 
are growing at the rate of better than 300 
board feet per acre per year. At 1950 the 
growth was worth about $10 per acre per 
year. 

Thirty-six thousand acres of denuded lands 
were planted to pine between 1936 and 1942. 
The best of these were thinned and produced 
pulpwood during 1949. 

Of the gross receipts for these forests, 25 
per cent is returned to the counties for road 
and school maintenance. In addition, 10 per 
cent of the gross receipts is returned for the 
U.S. Forest Service use in maintenance of 
roads in these counties. 


Fire Protection. 

In addition to the intensive protection given 
the national forest lands, the Forest 
Service co-operates with the Texas Forest 
Service in the protection of more than one- 
half million acres of private lands inside the 
national forest boundaries. 

The Texas National Forest protective force 
under supervision of the rangers consists of 
six lookout-dispatchers, seven regular look- 
outs, ten alternate lookouts and from 100 to 
200 part-time firefighters in organized crews. 
The number of organized crews is dependent 
upon the fire danger. Sufficient equipment 
such as rakes, council tools, flaps, shovels, 
back-pack water pumps, saws, axes and other 
hand tools are maintained in standard fire- 
tool caches at strategic points to equip 1,000 
men, However, most fires are fought with 
small crews using power equipment. Every 
ranger district has one or more tractor-plow 
units, with transportation, and practically all 
fires are controlled with these small crews 
and plow units. 

All districts are equipped with short-wave 
radio to facilitate communication. Radios are 
located in lookout towers, and in trucks and 
pickups used by work crews and rangers. 

The average number of fires per year over 
the past ten years on the Texas National 
Forests is 245, which have burned an average 
of 1,950 acres. Practically all were man- 
caused. 

Grazing and Range Management. 

Grazing and range management is becoming 
increasingly important in East Texas. It is 
estimated that 20,000 cattle and 15,000 hogs 
graze free on the open range on national 
forest lands. Over 1,000 head of cattle graze 
on fenced allotments or pastures under per- 
mit by the Forest Service. A fee of 10c a head 
a month is charged on the fenced areas. 

Grazing permits are granted to local set- 
tlers living in or near the forests. 

The carrying capacity of the forage (blue- 
stem, broom-sedge and wire grass) is twenty 
acres a cow a year. The low palatability of 
these species, especially during the winter, 
precludes the possibility of satisfactory year- 
long grazing. Supplemental feeding or im- 
proved pastures are essential to successful 
stock raising. Hogs, sheep and goats are not 
permitted on fenced areas because they de- 
stroy young growth and seedlings. 

Hunting and Fishing. 

All hunting and fishing on the Texas Na- 
tional Forests is under the jurisdiction of the 
State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, 
and in accordance with the state game laws. 

A co-operative game management area has 
been established on the Sabine National 
Forest. This is the Moore Plantation area of 
11,000 acres, which lies immediately east of 
Pineland. Deer and turkey have been planted 
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in the area by the state.\ Further legislation 
may permit the establishment of additional 
areas. 

Fishing is generally good, particularly in 
the Neches, Trinity, Sabine and Angelina 
Rivers and in the numerous small overflow 
lakes. There are 445 miles of fishing streams 
and 752 acres of lakes. Deer, squirrel, fox 
raccoon, muskrat, armadillo, rabbit, turkey 
(a few), alligator, mink, opossum, skunk, 
weasel and bobcat are in the national forests. 
White-tailed deer are the only big game 
animals. 


Recreation. \ 
An estimated 167,000 people visited the 
Texas National Forests during 1950. (See 
index for reference to ‘‘Recreation’’ and 


‘‘Parks’”’ for list of recreation areas and 
facilities in Texas National Forests.) 
Other Land Use. ; 

In addition to timber production, grazing 
and recreation, there are other uses being 
made of these forest lands. Small areas within 
the forests suitable for agriculture are leased 
to local people at nominal rentals. Over 
200,000 people reside within the counties, all 
or a part of which. lie within the national 
forest boundaries. 

There are 754 miles of national forest roads, 
100 miles of telephone lines, 19 lookout towers 
and stations, 7 recreation areas, 4 lakes, 
6 work centers, including shops and ware- 
houses and other buildings, and 130 miles 
of hogproof fence. 

Research. 

The East Texas branch of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station was established in 
September, 1945, at Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches. 

The objective of this research center is to 
increase the productivity of forest resources— 
in particular to provide the technical knowl- 
edge needed by forest land managers. A staff 
of five professional foresters and assistants 
guided by an advisory council of forestry- 
minded individuals have made _ substantial 
progress on a research program which in- 
cludes the following projects: (1) Improve- 
ment of depleted pine-hardwood stands, in- 
cluding a comparison of the cost and effec- 
tiveness of cutting, girdling and the use of 
Ammate in the deadening of undesirable hard- 
woods; (2) methods, costs and returns in the 
intensive management of farm woodlands; 
(3) marketing East Texas timber products; 
(4) effect of log size and quality on costs and 
returns in the production of rough green 
lumber; (5) improved techniques in cruising, 
mapping, stand inventory and protection of 
forest units; (6) comparison of methods-of- 
cutting and silvicultural systems in long-term 
commercial shortleaf-loblolly pine manage- 
ment; (7) management of bottomland hard- 
woods. 

Early results from several of the above 
studies are now available in the form of 
progress reports, publications or through 
observation of experimental areas on the San 
Jacinto and Stephen F. Austin Experimental 
Forests. 

Three additional projects have recently 
been initiated. Listed according to the priority 
rating assigned by the advisory committee, 
they are as follows: (1) Utilization of inferior 
hardwoods in co-operation with the Texas 
Forest Service; (2) use of fire as a tool in 
brush control, regeneration and other phases 
of forest management; (3) forest grazing in 
co-operation with the agriculture department 
of Stephen F. Austin College. 


TEXAS BRUSHLANDS 


The brushlands of Texas lie largely in 
South Texas in the areas marked G and H on 
the map, p. 159. It is an area of grass, small 
trees and shrubs with brush predominating 
in most places though there are open spaces 
of grasslands. Mesquite, huisache, cenizo, 
catclaw, huajillo and other shrubs and small 


trees are dense in many places with a thick 
growth of prickly pear cactus. There is much 
cedar in the western part of the Brush Coun- 
try, as this area is generally called. The 
brushlands might be said to extend northward 
through the east-central part of Area I and 
the eastern half of Area almost to the Red 
River. In this northward extension, mesquite, 
cedar and scrub oak are the principal growths. 
The line of demarcation between character- 
istic woodland and brush is often a matter of 
size generally attained under soil and cli- 
matic conditions. 3 

In a belt east of the Cap Rock. Escarpment 
and on the sandier soils of the High Plains 
are found vast areas of shin oak, or shinnery. 
These little plants, which average from knee 
to waist high, are true oaks. They grow very 
thick and are considered a pest, having little 
economic value. , 

In fact, the entire brush area has less 
economic value than it would have as open 
grassland. Most of this area was originally 
grass range, but settlement of the country, 
grazing of the range and the building of such 
obstacles to grass fires as railroads and high- 
ways encouraged the spread of the shrubs and 
trees. In recent years ranchers have reclaimed 
a considerable acreage for grasses by clearing 
the brush through burning, pouring kerosene 
on the roots (especially of mesquites), by up- 
rooting the shrubs and trees with tractors 
and bulldozers and by use of chemicals. 

It is estimated that, in the last half-century, 
about 55,000,000 acres of former Texas grass- 
lands have been overrun by mesquite, cedar, 
huisache, catclaw and other small trees and 


shrubs, 
TEXAS GRASSES 


While the natural region of grasses usually 
comes fourth in succession as native plant 
life retreats from the humid regions, charac- 
ter of soil often makes an exception to this 
general rule. In Texas there are several dis- 
connected grass belts, which begin with the 
heavy coastal grasses, marked A, B_and C on 
the map, p. 159. Next is the grassy area of the 
Blacklands and Grand Prairie, marked F. 
Lastly are the prairie grass ranges in the 
northern part of Area K, and on the plains 
in Area L and the western extension of 
Area K. These are the areas of primary grass 
range. Grasses are found as secondary growth 
throughout the state, intermingled with for- 
est, woodland and brush, and extending inte 
the region of desert vegetation. 

About 570 species of native grasses are 
found in Texas, approximately one half of the 
whole number of 1,100 to 1,200 species in the 
United States. There are within the bounds‘of 
Texas representatives of thirteen of the four- 
teen great tribes of grasses found in the 
United States. 

From the beginning of its history, the de- 
velopment of Texas has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by its grassland resources. The no- 
madic Comanches, Lipans and Apaches were 
grass-country tribes, living largely on the 
bison, a grass-country animal. 

While the early settlers largely chose the 
East Texas woods, a Rye environment 
similar to that of the Old South, they soon 
invaded the prairies, turning from cotton to 
cattle. The millions of Longhorns: that went 
up the trails in the ’70’s and. ’80’s were a 
product of the grasslands. The advanced 
ranching and stock-farming industry of today 
is still dependent largely on native grasses. 
Much of the economy and culture of Texas 
has come literally from its ‘‘grass roots.’’ 

Grassland Area. 

Today the grasslands constitute the largest 
classification of land use in the state. There 
were 4,618,707 acres of plowable pasture, 
16,051,293 acres of woodland pasture and 87,- 
854,480 acres of other classes of pasture, ac- 
cording to the census of 1945, a total of 
108,524,480 acres of pasture lands, most of 
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which was exclusively grassland and practi- 
cally all of which was grass-producing though 
some of it was predominantly the browsing 
range of the Brush Country. 

In 1949 it was estimated that from 8,000,000 
to 12,000,000 acres of abandoned croplands 
were in process of going back to grasslands. 

Because of overgrazing, Texas grasslands 


today have only 50 per cent of their virgin 


-grazing capacity. During the last few years, 
however, this grazing capacity has turned up- 
ward after a long period of decline, because 
of the wide program of grassland conservation 
and rehabilitation by the U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College and other agencies. 

Texas grasslands were carrying 7,500,000 
range cattle, 6,500,000 range sheep, 2,500,000 
goats and contributing in varying degree to 
sustenance of other forms of domestic ani- 
mals in 1949, according to Dr. Vernon A. 
Young, head of the A&M range and forestry 
department. In addition about 350,000 deer 
and 10,000 antelope were being carried by the 
grasses. He placed the total annual value of 
the Texas grasses at $340,000,000. 

On the blacklands the valuable key grasses 
are big and little bluestem, Indian grass and 
Texas winter grass. In Northeast Texas, the 
key grasses include blue grama, little blue- 
stem, western wheatgrass and buffalo grass. 
The gramas predominate in West Texas— 
black grama, blue grama, sideoats grama, 
curly mesquite; also bush Muhly. Tobosa is 
valuable in the drier portions of this area, 
notably the Trans-Pecos. Edwards Plateau 
key grasses include little bluestem, pinhole 
bluestem, buffalo, Fall’s witchgrass, Hall’s 
panicum grasses and mesquite. Piney Woods 
grasses include little bluestem, Elliott’s blue- 
stem and broomsedge and numerous varieties 
of paspalum and _ panicum. Coastal prairie 
grasses include seacoast bluestem, brownseed 
paspalum and a wide variety of andropogon 
species. 

While Texas has never been an important 
hay-producing state, the abundance of native 
grasses indicate the _ potentiality. Wild 
grasses are produced in considerable volume 
as commercial hay in the coastal region, and 
there is a native prairie grass cut for hay in 
the northern portion of the Blacklands. 


: ARID-LAND VEGETATION 

Because of the mountain ranges rainfall in 
the Trans-Pecos is spotted, varying from fif- 
teen to eighteen inches annually in the more 
favored mountain locations to five or seven 
inches in the Diablo Basin. There are some 
good grasslands on the Stockton Plateau and 
in the Marfa-Fort Davis area. Some other 
areas are characterized by desert soils and 
vegetation. The yucca, ocotillo, lechuguilla, 
guayule, maguey, creosote bush and a variety 
of cacti are found. 

An interesting Texas plant of possible fu- 
ture commercial value is the shrub, guayule 
(Parthenium argentatum), found in the Big 
Bend area of the Trans-Pecos. It is a rubber- 
producing plant, indigenous to a wide area of 
Mexico. Small quantities of rubber have been 
produced. from the Big Bend native. guayule. 
Another interesting shrub of the Big Bend is 
the candelilla eupneriie antisyphilitica), 
from which there has been production at 
times of candelilla wax, used in some proc- 
esses of polish, paint and insulation material 
manufacture. 

Cacti. 


Several hundred species of cacti are indige- 
nous to Texas, covering a wide range from 
the western edge of the East Texas Pine Belt 








to the western boundaries. Region of- most 
prolific growth is along the Mexican border 
and in the Trans-Pecos, though cacti are 
found generally throughout West Texas, on 
the Staked Plains and throughout the Middle 
2 ia bee Texas sections in considerable num- 
ers. 

Cacti in Texas may generally be classified 
relative to size and form as follows:. (a) Col- 
umnar, one to six feet in height; (b) colum- 
nar, branching at the base of clusters, less 
than one foot high; (c) globose, one to three 
feet in diameter; (d) globose, one to twelve 
or more inches in diameter; (e) Opuntias 
(commonly designated as ‘‘prickly pears’’) of 
tall, medium and low or recumbent forms, 
and (f) climbing or clambering forms, shrubs 
and small tree types. 


Texas’ cacti have a wide range in size and 
color of blossoms. The blooming period, ac- 
cording to the species, ranges from early 
spring to late fall. From minute blossoms of 
less than one-quarter inch in diameter to 
giant ones, often measuring up to seven or 
more inches in diameter, these unusual flow- 
ers represent all colors of the spectrum. 
Blossoms of some species have a life of less 
than three hours, while some retain their 
beauty for from one to five consecutive days 
and for even longer periods. 


TEXAS WILD FLOWERS 


More than 4,000 different species of wild 
flowers have been listed by scientists in their 
explorations of Texas plant life. Some of 
these grow exclusively in this state, where 
variety of soils, open spaces and a high per- 
centage of sunshine hours encourages bril- 
liance and variety of flowering plants. This 
listing includes many with inconspicuous 
flowers, such as sedges, rushes and grasses, 
the latter family containing about 500 species. 
Among the plants with showy flowers, the 
largest family is that of the composites, rep- 
resenting nearly 1,000 species. This family 
includes the daisies, asters, goldenrods and 
sunflowers. The pea family is the second 
largest group with showy flowers and has 
about 300 representatives. Some species, or 
others closely related, are widely scattered 
over the state, but most plants are limited in 
their distribution by certain soil and moisture 
conditions. 

The most noteworthy of Texas wild flowers 
is the legally adopted state flower (by act of 
Legislature, March 7, 1901), the bluebonnet 
(Lupinus texensis), also known as _ buffalo 
clover, wolf flower and el conejo (the rabbit), 
an annual which grows on the limestone hill- 
sides in North Central, Central and Southwest 
Texas. It blooms in erect clusters of blue, 
bonnet-shaped flowers splotched with white 
on the upper petals. A_ slightly different 
species, Lupinus subcarnosus, grows on the 
sandy areas of Central Texas. It is also con- 
sidered as the state flower since the distinc- 
tion between the two was not considered at 
time of the adoption of the resolution by the 
Legislature. 

Among the flowers that are likely to attract 
the attention of the highway traveler is the 
Texas mountain laurel, also known as mescal 
bean, and frijolita (Sophora secundiflora), a 
shrub with a blue flower of the autumn sea- 
son which is found on the limestone hills of 
Central and Southwestern Texas. The wild 
verbena (Verbena bipinnatifida) is found 
from spring until fall over large areas, also 
the pink evening primrose or buttercup (Hart- 
mannia tetraptera) in the prairie regions, the 
Indian blanket (Gaillardia pulchella) and the 
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Indian paint brush (Castilleja indivisa). One 
of the most famous of Texas wild flowers is 
the Drummond’s phlox (Phlox drummondii), 
a showy, brilliant red annual of South Cen- 
tral and Southeast Texas. This flower was 
first discovered in Texas by the Scot botanist, 
Thomas Drummond, who visited the state in 
1833-34, collected the seeds and propagated 
and distributed this variety of phlox. It is 
now a familiar garden flower in many parts 
of the world. Another Texas wild flower 
discovered and classified by Drummond is the 
coreopsis or golden wave (Coreopsis drum- 
mondii) of South Texas, a yellow-and-brown 
flower having kinflowers of several species in 
Central, North and West Texas. 


Flowering Shrubs. 


There are many beautiful flowering shrubs, 
of which the redbud (Cercis reniformis), 
growing on the hills of Central and West 
Texas, is the best known. Its brilliant pink 
and red flowers appear early in spring in 
amazing profusion. The mimosa (Mimosa 
borealis) and several members of the acacia 
family, the huisache (Acacia farnesiana), the 
catclaw (Acacia greggii) and others are found 
principally in West and Southwest Texas. 





Many of these flowers, notably the catclaw 
and the huajillo of Southwest Texas, furnish 
honey for the bee industry of the state. 

Among the most beautiful flowers of the 
state are the flowering shrubs and trees of 
the East Texas Forest Belt, notably the dog- 
wood (Cornus florida) with its great white 
clusters, and the magnolia (Magnolia grandi- 
flora) of the East Texas bottom lands with 
its big, heavily scented white blossoms. 

Desert Flowers. 

The arid regions of the extreme western 
part of the state contribute some of the state’s 
most beautiful flowers. The maguey or cen- 
tury plant (Agave havardiana) is noted for its 
flowers, occurring at intervals of a number of 
years, consisting of candelabrum-like clusters 
of yellow blossoms. The similar lechuguilla 
(Agave lecheguilla) produces a beautiful blos- 
som. The yucca (Yucca radiosa), also known 
as bear grass, palmillo and soapweed, grows 
over a wide area of subhumid, semiarid and 
arid Texas, bearing beautiful white blossoms 
in white clusters on a tall stalk. The kindred 
Spanish dagger or bayonet (Yucca treculeana) 
also grows over a wide range. Still another 
flowering plant of the western regions is the 
sotol (Dasylirion texanum). 





Principal Native Trees of Texas 


The brief notes on native trees of Texas, as given below, are from the following works: The Forest 
Trees of Texas, Bulletin No. 20, prepared by the personnel of the Texas Forest service, A&M College 
of Texas, 1928; The Trees of Texas, by Dr. Isaac M. Lewis, University of Texas, 1915; The Vegetation 
of Texas, by Benjamin Carroll Tharp, Texas Academy of Science, 1939; Valuable Plants Native to 
Texas, by H. B. Parks, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, A&M College of Texas, 1937; Nairn ys 


of the Flora of Texas, by V. L. 


Cory and H. B. Parks, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, A 


College of Texas, 1937. The first two publications given above list only trees; the other three have 


reference to native flora in general. 


ASH.—The white ash (Fraxinus americana L.) 
grows in the alluvial portions of Northeast Texas. 
It is used for tool and implement handles and in 
athletic goods. Several factories operate in this 
region. The green ash (Fraxinus pennsylvanica 
lanceolata Sarg.) is widely distributed over the 
eastern half of the state. It is not as desirable as 
white ash. Water or swamp ash (Fraxinus caro- 
liniana Mill.) is found in the extreme eastern part 
of the state. It has little commercial value. Also 
popularly classed with ash is the Wafer ash or 
hop tree (Ptelea trifoliata L.), a small tree in the 
eastern part of the state. 

BASSWOOD.—Several species of the basswood, 
or linden (Tilia species), are found in Texas in the 
eastern and extending into the south central and 
southwestern parts of the state, usually in rich, 
moist soil. Not sufficient in Texas to be of com- 
mercial value. 

BAY.—The red bay (Persea borbonia L. Spren- 
gel) is found as far west as the Brazos, usually in 
low, moist soils. It is a good hardwood and is 
used in cabinetmaking. The sweet, swamp or white 
bay grows in Texas east of the Neches River on 
low, moist ground. It has some commercial value. 

BEECH.—tThe beech (Fagus grandifolia Ehrh.) 
is found in many sections east of the Trinity 
growing usually on bottom lands. Used in manu- 
facture of furniture, flooring, etc. The blue beech, 
or hornbeam (Capinus caroliniana Walt.), which 
is known also as ironwood and water beech, is 
found on moist soils in East Texas. Not of much 
commercial value, though sometimes used as sub- 
stitute for ash. 

BIRCH.—The river or red birch (Betula nigra 
L.) occurs in East Texas in the rich, moist soils 
along streams. Good for miscellaneous wooden- 
ware manufacture, but too scattered in growth to 
be of much commercial value. 

BLACKJACK.—See Oak. 

BOIS D’ARC.—Also known as the Osage orange 
and hedge apple. (Toxylon pomiferum Rafn.) One 
of the most interesting trees in Texas, it is found 
in East Texas, attaining its greatest size (in Texas 
and in America) in the Red River Valley. Its wood 
is very heavy and hard. It is much used for ba 
for bridges and in the past was in great deman 
for the construction of farm wagons, the axles 
being made of this wood in early days. It was 
also used extensively as a hedge tree on the Black- 
lands before barbed wire was introduced and many 
of these beautiful hedges remain today. : 

CATALPA.—The hardy catalpa (Catalpa speci- 
osa Engelm.) is found in Eastern Texas on bottom 


land soil. It has some use as fence posts, poles 
and fuel. 

CATCLAW.—This small tree (Acacia greggii A. 
Gray) is found along the Mexican border extend- 
ing some distance into Texas. Its flowers, like the 
huajillo, is a source of supply for the honeybee. 


CEDAR.—The mountain cedar (Juniperus mexi- 
cana Spreng.) is found generally on the hill and 
mountain sides of the Grand Prairie, the western 
Post Oak Belt and throughout the Edwards Pla- 
teau. Several species of the cedar, or juniper, are 
found also in the Chisos, Davis and Guadalupe 
Mountains, some of which have been considered 
by Sudworth and others as very interesting. The 
mountain cedar reaches its greatest size in Burnet 
and contiguous counties, where it is cut in con- 
siderable volume for posts, poles and firewood. 
There also has been a small production of_cedar 
oil. The red cedar (Juniperus virginiana L.) is 
found in Eastern Texas, usually on the hillsides. 
There is some utilization for manufacture of cedar 
chests, interior finishing, posts, poles, etc. 


CHERRY.—Black cherry (Prunus serotina Ehr.) 
is found in East Texas and in some of the moun- 
tains of West Texas. A southwestern black cherry 
is found in the Guadalupe Mountains. Of great 
commercial value, it is nevertheless of too limited 
growth in Texas to be greatly utilized. 


CHINQUAPIN.—This small tree (Castanea pu- 
mila linnaeus Miller) is found east of the Neches 
River on lowland and upland. It has some use as 
fence posts, crossties and fuel, but is of no great 
economic importance. 


CORKWOOD.—(Leineria floridana Chapm.) is 
found along the Gulf coast, particularly in the 
Lower Brazos Valley. It is the lightest of the na- 
tive woods of the United States and has some use 
as floats for fishing nets, etc. 


COTTONWOOD.—The cottonwood, or_ Carolina 
poplar (Populus deltoides virginiana Sudw.) is 
found in many parts of Texas growing along 
streams in nearly every part of the state. It is 
largely used as a shade and ornamental tree. 
There are _ several species growing along_ the 
streams in West Texas, particularly in the Cana- 
dian yatey where this tree has been utilized 
commercially to a limited extent. 

CYPRESS.—The bald cypress (Taxodium dis- 
tichum Rich.) is found in swampy regions in East 
Texas and along streams as far west as the 


-Nueces and Frio Rivers in Southwest Texas. It has 


some commercial value. Its occurrence on the sub- 
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humid Edwards Plateau (along perennially flow- 
ing streams) is considered noteworthy. 


DOGWOOD.—Throughout the forest regions of 
East Texas the dogwood (Cornus florida L.) is 
found. It is used for ornamental planting and to 
a limited extent for various commercial purposes. 

ELM.—tThe best known of the Texas Elms is the 
American or white elm (Ulmus americana L.). As 
throughout the nation, it is probably the most 
popular shade tree in Texas. It grows generally 
on well-drained land and is found in the central, 
northern and eastern portions of the state. It is 
not of sufficiently dense growth at any place in 
Texas to be of great commercial value. One of 
the Texas elms is the winged elm (Ulmus alata 
Michx.) found in Eastern Texas and throughout 
South Texas to the valley of the Guadalupe, grow- 
ing both on the uplands and in the bottoms. The 
slippery or red elm (Ulmus fulva Michx.) grows 
over much of the same territory covered by the 
winged elm, but extending farther west, and the 
cedar elm (Ulmus crassifolia Nutt.), which is 
widely distributed throughout Texas, grows_on a 
variety of soils and extends to.the Pecos River. 
Where found in sufficient quantities, all of these 
elm trees are of commercial value for the manu- 
facture of implements, furniture, etc. 

FIR.—The Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia 
Britt.) is found in very limited quantities in the 
Trans-Pecos Mountains. Though of great commer- 
cial value in the Pacific Northwest, it does not 
reach sufficient size, nor is it of sufficient quan- 
tity, in Texas to be of commercial value. 

GUM.—The gum is of considerable commercial 
value in Texas. The sweet or red gum (Liqui- 
dambar styraciflua L.) is a large tree growing on 
the bottom lands of East Texas. It is used for 
flooring, interior finish and very extensively for 
the manufacture of baskets and crates. There is 
a large manufacturing industry. The black gum 
(Nyssa, sylvatica Marsh.) is also found in East 
Texas extending as far west as the Brazos, 
usually on moist soil. It is also used in the manu- 
facture of baskets and crates. The tupelo gum or 
cotton gum (Nyssa aquatica L.) is found in deep 
swamps in the lower flooded areas of the coastal 
plains and Southeast Texas. It is used in the 
manufacture of baskets and crates and in mis- 
cellaneous woodenware. 

GUM ELASTIC.—This tree, also known as chit- 
tam wood (Bumelia lanuginosa Pers.), is found 
in East and South Texas and over the Edwards 
Plateau and Grand Prairie, reaching its largest 
size in the coastal regions. 

HACKBERRY.—The Southern hackberry (Celtis 
laevigata Willd.) and the rough-leaf hackberry 
{Celtis occidentalis crassifolia (La Marck) Gray] 
are found in Texas, the first-mentioned being 
widely distributed over the central and eastern 
parts of the state, thriving on various types of 
soils. It is widely used as a shade tree in Texas 
cities. The rough-leaf hackberry is found in East 
Texas and to a limited extent is used for lumber. 

HAWTHORN.—AIso known as the white or red 
haw or thorn bush. This tree grows in many parts 
of the state on a variety of soils. It is of little 
commercial value. 

HICKORY.—Probably the most important of the 

Texas hickories is the scaly-bark or shell-bark 
hickory (Hicoria ovalta Britton) which grows in 
the bottom soils of East Texas. Its tough, strong 
wood is in demand for manufacture of implements 
and tool handles and its edible nut is of some 
commercial value. The bitternut or pignut hickory 
(Hicoria cordiformis Britton), the mockernut or 
white hickory (Hicoria alba Britton )and the black 
hickory (Hicoria Buckleyi Dur.) are found gener- 
ally in East Texas. 
_ HOLLY.—This small evergreen (Ilex opaca Ait.) 
is found on bottom soils of East and Southern 
Texas. There has been some utilization of this 
tree for cabinet timber. It is much used as a 
Christmas decoration. 

HUCKLEBERRY.—The huckleberry or sparkle- 
berry (Vaccinium arboreum Marsh.) reaches its 
largest growth near Matagorda Bay in Texas. A 
small tree here, it is a shrub in most other re- 
gions. It is of little commercial value. 

!RONWOOD.—The ironwood or hop hornbeam 
[Ostrya virginiana (Miller) Koch.] is found on 
uplands of e eastern part of the state. It finds 
some utilization for manufacture of tool handles, 
mallets, etc. 

LOCUST.—tThe honey locust (Gleditsia triacan- 
thos L.), the water locust (Gleditsia aquatica 
Marshall) and the black locust (Robinia pseudo- 





acacia L.) are found in Texas. the latter having 
been introduced widely but more lately largely 
exterminated by the borer. The honey locust, 
which is native east of the Brazos, has been 
planted widely as a shade tree. The water locust 
is found in the low coastal plains and in the allu- 
vial valleys of East Texas. 

MAGNOLIA.—The evergreen magnolia (Magno- 
lia grandiflora L.) famed for its beauty of flower 
and foliage, grows generally in the eastern and 
southeastern parts of Texas. It finds appreciable 
utilization in the manufacture of furniture. 

MAPLE.—The sugar maple (Acer saccharium 
Marsh.) is found in its extreme southwest habitat 
in East Texas. The growth is limited. The silver 
maple (Acer saccharium L.) is found along 
streams in the eastern part of the state. The red 
maple (Acer rubrum L.) is the m:st abundantly 
growing maple in Texas, found generally in the 
eastern part of Texas. It is used to limited extent 
in manufacture of furniture and woodenware. 

MESQUITE.—The mesquite [Prosopis juliflora 
(Swartz) D. C.] grows generally throughout Cen- 
tral and West Texas, extending to the Red River, 
but growing best in the Colorado River Valley and 
south to the Rio Grande and the Lower Gulf coast. 
It is a drouth-resisting tree with a large root sys- 
tem. The bean is relished by horses and cattle. 
The wood takes a beautiful finish but is little 
used commercially. A variety [Glandulosa (Torrey) 
Cook] is found also in East Texas. 


MIMOSA.—This beautiful, small tree (Leucaena 
greggii S. Watson) is found in a limited area in 
the central Edwards Plateau region. 

MULBERRY.—tThe red mulberry (Morus rubra 
L.) is found throughout East Texas and westward 
through Central and Middle West Texas, growing 
usually along streams. The berry is relished by 
birds. It has been planted frequently as a shade 
tree. The Mexican mulberry (Morus microphylla 
Buckley) is found south of the Colorado River in 
West Texas. 

OAK.—There are fifty or more species of the 
oak native in Texas. Next to the pine, it is the 
most important commercially. The white oak 
(Quercus alba L.) is the most valuable of the 
Texas oaks. It is found generally east of the 
Brazos. Often reaching a height of eighty feet or 
more and of dense growth, it is the most valuable 
of Texas hardwoods, being utilized for flooring, 
cooperage, interior finish, the manufacture of im- 
plements and shipbuilding. The post oak (Quercus 
stellata Wang.) is the most widely distributed of 
Texas oaks, being found in several wide belts in 
East and Central and North Central Texas. (See 
pp. 159 and 160.) It grows on the sandy upland 
soils. Several varieties are found. Aside from fuel 
it is not of great commercial value. The overcup 
oak (Quercus lyrata Walt.) is a large tree growing 
on alluvial soils in East Texas and being utilized 
somewhat as the white oak. Another oak of 
some commercial value for flooring, cooperage and 
other purposes is the swamp chestnut oak (Quercus 
prinus L.) found on bottom land soils east of the 
Trinity. Similar uses are made of the Chinquapin 
oak (Quercus muelenbergii Engelm.), which is 
found in the eastern part of the state and as far 
west as the Guadalupe River. (Also found in lim- 
ited growth in the Guadalupe Mountains of West 
Texas.) The bur oak or mossy cup oak (Quercus 
marcrocarpa Michx.) grows over the eastern and 
middle portions of Texas to the western limits of 
the West Cross Timbers, finding some utilization 
as lumber, crossties, etc. The Durant white oak 
(Quercus durandii Buckl.) is found in East and 
South Texas. The live oak (Quercus virginiana 
Mill.) is one of the noteworthy trees of Texas 
growing to some extent in nearly every part of the 
state. Most common probably on the Coastal 
Plains north and east of Corpus Christi, it is found 
throughout East Central and Midwest Texas and 
in the mountains of the Trans-Pecos. An ever- 
green, it is one of the most desirable of shade 
trees. It is long lived but of slow growth. The 
willow, pin or water oak (Quercus phellos L.) 
occurs in East Texas to the Brazos River on bot- 
tom and upland soils and finds some utilization as 
crossties and bridge timbers. The water oak (Quer- 
cus nigra L.) is found on bottom lands as far west 
as the Colorado; it is used to some extent for 
piling and crossties. The blackjack oak, commonly 
referred to simply as the blackjack (Quercus mari- 
landica Muench.) grows principally in sandy up- 
land soils and is widely distributed as far west as 
Middle West Texas. The black oak (Quercus 
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velutina La Marck) is found in East Texas, also 
in the canyons at the mouth of the Pecos River. 
It reaches considerable size and has some commer- 
cial value. The Texas oak or spotted oak, known 
also as the red oak (Quercus shumardii Buckl.) is 
found in East Texas on well-drained soils. It is 
usually a small tree. Its foliage is remarkable for 
the beautiful colorings in autumn. The Texas red 
oak (Quercus texana Buckl.) is found over a wide 
area of Central and West Texas, usually on lime- 
stone soils. It is closely related to the red oak 
mentioned above. The southern red oak ee 
rubra Linn.), also commonly referred to as Spanish 
oak, is found in the central and eastern parts of 
the state and is used for furniture manufacture. 
The emory oak (Quercus emoryi Torr.) is an inter- 
esting tree, occurring in the Davis and Chisos 
Mountains, having an edible acorn. The shin oak 
(Quercus mohriana Rybd.) is the smallest of 
Texas oaks. This tiny oak, usually one to three 
feet high, covers vast areas of sandy lands in 
West and Northwest Texas and is considered a 
pest by farmers and stockmen. It serves as cover 
for a variety of wildlife of that region. 

PECAN.—This is the state tree of Texas by 
legislative enactment. (See p. 58.) The pecan 
(Hicoria pecan Britton) is found throughout the 
great central portion of the state along water 
courses. (See ‘‘Pecan’’ in index, for reference to 
agricultural chapter.) It is of great economic im- 
portance. The bitter pecan (Hicoria texana Britt.) 
is found in the Lower Brazos Valley. 

PERSIMMON.—This small tree (Diospyros vir- 
giniana L.) is found as far west in Texas as the 
Colorado. Not of commercial value. 

PINE.—The pines of Texas may be divided into 

two distinct classifications, (1) those growing in 
East Texas, and (2) those growing in the moun- 
tains of the Trans-Pecos. The pines of East Texas 
furnish about 85 per cent of the lumber output of 
Texas, the remaining lumber production coming 
from the hardwoods of that region. The pines of 
the Trans-Pecos, while representative of timbers 
that are of great commercial value on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Rockies, are not of sufficient 
growth in Texas for lumber production. The East 
Texas pines are part of the great Southern Pine 
Belt and the pines west of the Pecos are in the 
extreme southeast extension of the Western pines. 
Texas is the only state having representatives of 
both groups growing within its bounds. The long- 
leaf pine (Pinus palustris Mill.) is found in the 
deep-sand section of East Texas centering about 
Angelina, Tyler, Newton, Jasper. and contiguous 
counties. It is the center of the greatest lumber 
manufacturing industries of Texas today. There 
is’ now.. a small industry producing turpentine 
and rosin from this tree. The shortleaf pine or 
yellow pine (Pinus echinata Mill.) extends from 
Central East Texas northward to the Red River. 
It has been the source of an enormous lumber 
production and there are many sawmills operating 
in the shortleaf pine section today. Being of more 
rapid growth than the longleaf pine, it lends itself 
better to farm forestry. It is an upland pine, 
growing usually in the sandy regions. The loblolly 
pine (Pinus taeda L.) is found between the long- 
leaf belt and the coast, extending from the Louisi- 
ana border as far west as Waller County. There 
is an isolated growth of several thousand acres in 
Bastrop County. It is found also in limited amount 
throughout the shortleaf section. It grows best on 
the lower sandy soils where water is near the 
surface. It.is of rapid growth and is a source of 
great lumber supply. Western pines, found in the 
Trans-Pecos Mountains, including the Guadalupe, 
Davis and Chisos ranges, are the Mexican pine 
(Pinus strobiformis Engl.), the limber pine, or 
Rocky Mountain white pine (Pinus flexilis James), 
the nut or pinion pine (Pinus edulis Engelm.), 
and the Western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa 
Laws). 
PLANER TREE.—Also called the water elm 
{Planera aquatica (Walter) Gmelin], is found as 
far west as Brazos County, and in the coast coun- 
try as far west as Matagorda County. Of no 
commercial value. 

PLUM, MEXICAN.—This is known also as the 
wild plum (Prunus mexicana S. Watson); it is a 
small tree growing in thickets in the southern and 
southwestern parts of the state. 

PRIVET.—The swamp privet [Forestiera acu- 
minata (Michx.) Poiret] is found throughout East 
Texas and in limited growths in Central Texas. 

REDBUD.—tThis little tree, barely above the 
shrub size, is also called the Judas tree (Cercis 


canadensis L.) and is known for its beautiful 
flowers of bright purple red which come on the 
heels of winter’s frost. The Texas redbud (Cercis 
reniformis Englm.) is a similar plant producing 
thick clusters of bright flowers, found in Eastern, 
Central and Southern Texas. ~ 

SYCAMORE.—This is also called the button- 
wood (Platanus occidentalis L.), It occurs in East 
Texas and is largely planted in cities as shade 
and ornamental tree. A 

TEXAS EBONY.—This is _a small evergreen 
{Pithacolobium flexicaule (Bentham) Coulter] 
found along the coast from Matagorda Bay into 
Mexico, particularly noticeable in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. The seeds are used by Mexicans 
as a substitute for coffee. The wood is valuable 
and utilized to some extent. 

WALNUT.—The black walnut (Juglans nigra 
L.) is found on bottom lands and fertile uplands 
as far west as San Antonio. Its wood is valuable 
and the nuts are edible. 

WILD CHINA.—This is also called the soap- 
berry (Sapindus drummondii Hook. & Arn.) and 
is found in many parts of Texas in dry limestone 
soils, ranging to the Rio Grande and- the New 
Mexico border. 

WILLOW.—The black willow (Salix nigra Mar- 
shall) is found along streams throughout Texas. 
Where found in sufficient quantities it is used in 
manufacture of charcoal. The so-called desert 
willow (Chilopsis linearis D. C.) is found in the 
Rio Grande Valley and Southwest Texas. 

YAUPON.—It is similar to the holly. The yaupon 
(Ilex. comitoria Ait.) is found on the Gulf coast 
and in East Texas. A kindred plant, the winter- 
hess (Ilex decidua Walter), is found in East 

exas. 


TIMBERS IN TEXAS HISTORY. 


The progress of early Texas colonization 
was influenced in large degree by the tree 
belts. Immigrants, notably those from the 
Old South, had set the way of their lives to 
the forested region. It has been. said that 
their first considerations were availability of 
‘‘wood and water.’’ The general availability 
of underground water sufficient for early 
needs made this factor less restraining than 
the large prairie spaces that confronted the 
pioneer, or even the secondary forest areas. 
Some of the finer early homes of the prairie 
and secondary woodland areas were built of 
pine hauled a hundred or more miles from 
the longleaf section. 


The lack of early transportation, other than 
wagon freight, tied the early settler even 
more closely to the forest area. The coming 
of the railroad, barbed wire and the windmill 
solved the ‘‘wood and water’’ problem. 


WEST TEXAS SAWMILLS. 


In the table showing timber cut by coun- 
ties is listed one or two counties of the Pan- 
handle, which may. surprise those who think 
of the Panhandle Plains as grassy prairies. 
However, there has been an- intermittent 
commercial production of cottonwood and 
some other timbers that grow along the 
Canadian and other streams of that area. 


There has also been a small production of 
sawed timber in the past from Trans-Pecos 
trees. Possibly the largest lumber production 
in West Texas was the cutting of the virgin 
cypress that line the spring-fed streams of 
the Edwards Plateau, beginning almost a cen- 
tury ago. The early settlement of the Mor- 
mons at Bandera engaged in this industry, 
furnishing cypress shingles for San Antonio 
and other cities. 


LARGEST TREE IN TEXAS? 


Claims to the distinction of possessing the 
‘largest tree in Texas’’ have been made by 
various communities. Among these trees are 
a huge live oak near Rockport, and another 
live oak near Rio Frio in southern Leakey 
County. However, scientists are slow to des- 
ignate any tree as ‘‘largest’’ because there 
are many different standards by which a tree 
could be judged—spread of limbs, radius of 
trunk, height. 
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Bison in Brackenridge Park, San Antonio.—There are in Texas several other herds in 


public parks and on private estates. 





Fauna of Texas—Mammal, Fish, el 


The region that is Texas today had an 
abundance and variety of wildlife in the pre- 
historic period. Mild climate and varied vege- 
tation were contributing factors. Countless 
bison and antelope roamed its plains. Its 
forested regions, woodlands and brush coun- 
try were the habitat of deer, wild turkey and 
bear, according to the statements of the 
earliest white visitors to the Texas region. 
The relatively heavy aborigine Indian popu- 
lation of Texas attests the abundance and 
variety of game life, including the bison- 
hunting Indians of the plains, the semiagri- 
cultural, huntsmen Indians of the _ forest 
areas, and such coastal tribes as the Karan- 
kawas who were sustained by a primitive 
fish economy. 


With the rapid settlement of Texas, wild- 
game life of all kinds declined rapidly. 
Accustomed to the game-life abundance of 
the frontier, the pioneers had little thought 
of game conservation. Deer soon found refuge 
only in the most thickly forested areas of 
East Texas and the woodlands of the Ea- 
wards Plateau, the bison of the plains were 
practically exterminated by the middle 
seventies and such plains animals as the 
antelope disappeared except in such thinly 
populated areas as the Trans-Pecos. As for 
the fish life, there was added to man’s 
thoughtless exploitation the fouling of river 
and coastal waters by siltation and the 
refuse from city sewerage systems and 
industrial plants. 


The decline continued until the latter part 
of the last century when the first move- 
ments toward conservation were begun. The 
State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission 
Was established in 1895, but did not receive 


much support from the public in the earlier 
years of its existence. 
Beginning of Game Conservation. 

There were forevisioned mien, such as 
Col. William G. Sterett, at one time Game 
Commissioner and for many years a member 
of The Dallas Morning News staff, who 
worked unceasingly to awaken the people to 
the value of game life and the serious danger 
of its extinction in Texas. 

During the first two decades of the century 
there was sufficient accumulation of public 
sentiment that an effective game conservation 
program became possible. Thereafter the tide 
of destruction of wildlife was turned. 

While there remains much to be done to 
restore to Texas the wild-game resources to 
which the natural conditions of the state 
entitle it, much progress has been made. 
Public support of the State Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission has enabled it greatly to 
increase its conservation and restoration pro- 
gram. Today it works in co-operation with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas and the 
Wild Life Management Institute in financing 
and administering the Texas Co-operative 
Wildlife Unit. 

Game Conservation Activities. 

The activities of this Wildlife Unit include 
such projects as the introduction of nutria 
into Texas for the purpose of controlling 
pond weeds in fishing lakes, studies of the 
reproducing capacities and food habits of 
deer, mourning dove propagation, investiga- 
tions of population fluctuations in game and 
fur-bearing animals, and a number of other 
problems of game conservation. 


The State Game Department, operating 
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under provisions of the act of Congress for 
federal aid in wildlife restoration, had twenty- 
five projects under way during 1950 including 
several aspects of game management, and 
conservation of quail, waterfowl, white- 
winged doves, fur-bearing animals, wild tur- 
key and deer transplantation, establishment 
and maintenance of special wildlife refuges, 
and predator control. : 

On the Guadalupe River near Kerrville, 
there is the Audubon Nature Camp of Texas, 
established in 1948 by the National Audubon 
Society and sponsored by the Texas Garden 
Clubs, Inc. 

Game Regions. 


The principal game regions of Texas today, 
as given in the volume, Game Birds and 
Mammals of Texas, published by the Texas 
State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, 
are as follows: (1) The Coastal Prairies ex- 
tending from the Sabine to the vicinity of 
Corpus Christi, (2) the East Texas forest 
region, including both pine and _ post-oak 
areas, (3) the Blackland Prairies, (4) the 
Grand Prairies, (5) the West Cross Timbers, 
(6) the Brush Country lying between San 
Antonio and the Rio Grande and extending to 
the coast below Corpus Christi, (7) the Ed- 
wards Plateau, (8) the western_prairie coun- 
try including both the North Central Plains 
and the High Plains, and (9) the Trans-Pecos 


region. 
GAME PRESERVES 


There were thirty-seven game preserves in 
operation, totaling 1,170,384 acres, at the 
close of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1950, accord- 
ing to the State Game Department. These 
preserves on privately owned land are estab- 
lished under an act of Legislature enabling 
the State Game Department to enter into 
contracts with landowners. A game preserve 
must have not less than 10,000 acres. 


WILD GAME KILL 


The total deer kill in Texas during the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1950, was 38,720, 
according to estimates of game wardens to 
the State Game Department, and the turkey 
kill was 10,097. The average annual kill of 
other game is Texas is estimated by the State 
Game Department as follows: Rabbits, 3,500,- 
000; squirrels, 950,000; armadillos, 30,000; 
javelinas, 20,000; mourning doves, 3,500,000; 
white-winged doves, 250,000; quail, 3,500,000; 
ducks, 800,000; geese, 100,000; rails and 
gallinules, 5,000. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


The principal fur-bearing animals of Texas 
are the opossum, skunk, muskrat, fox, ring- 
tail, raccoon, mink, civet cat, wildcat, rabbit, 
badger, ocelot, beaver, weasel, otter, and the 
coyote and other wolves. 


Most of the fur crop of Texas comes from 
the Hill Country, Burnet-Llano area, the 
Brush Country of the Rio Grande Plain and 
the East Texas forest and woodland areas. 
The Texas fur crop varies greatly, and there 
are no definite data, the estimates of annual 
value ranging from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
There are fur markets at Kerrville, Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass, Llano, San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, San Angelo, Beaumont, Houston, 
Lufkin, Pecan Gap and other places largely 
in East and Southwest Texas. 

Most of the trapping in Texas is carried 
on in desultory manner, becoming active in 
first one community and then another, and 
depending on natural reproduction for the 
game supply. In the vicinity of Beaumont, 
the muskrat production is carried on under 
a range management program. There are a 
number of rabbit farms producing for both 
meat and furs, and there are several mink 
and chinchilla, and one or two silver fox 
raisers in the state. 

The total annual value of wild animal life 
resources Of Texas has been estimated by the 


State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission at 
more than $200,000,000. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 

A total of 62,661 predatory animals were 
killed in Texas during the biennium ended 
Aug. 31, 1950, under the co-operative preda- 
tory animal control program, directed by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This total 
included 56,463 coyotes and 692 other wolves, 
5,450 bobcats, 54 mountain lions, one preda- 
tory bear and one ocelot. Animals were killed 
in 106 counties. This program has been car- 
ried on by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
co-operation with the State Livestock Sanitary 
Commission, county commissioners courts 
and wolf clubs through the Texas Predatory 
Animal Control Association. A similar pro- 
gram for control of prairie dogs, jack rabbits, 
pocket gophers and other rodents has been 
carried on by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in co-operation with the A&M College Sys- 
tem. On Sept. 1, 1951, the predatory animal 
control division of the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission was transferred to the Rodent 
Control Service of the A&M College System, 
with the Wildlife Service continuing as ad- 
ministrator of the program from its head- 
quarters, 298 Federal Building, San Antonio. 


HUNTING, FISHING LICENSES 

A hunting license costing $2.15 is required 
of every citizen of Texas of 17 years of age 
or over who hunts out of the county of his 
residence. The nonresident license is $25. A 
license is required for hunting deer or turkey 
except on the land on which the hunter re- 
sides. A fishing license of $1.65 in required 
of Texas citizens, 17 and over, for fishing 
outside of county of residence or adjacent 
counties. The license is required for fishing 
with artificial bait in county of residence or 
adjacent counties, and before using live bait 
anywhere outside county of residence. 

Because of wide range of game life and 
conditions affecting game, the Texas game 
laws are extensive and adapted to many 
local conditions. For this reason any sum- 
mary is inadequate and sometimes misleading. 
A thorough digest of these laws may be ob- 
tained from the State Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission, Austin, or from the office of 
any game warden. 


GAME TRANSPLANTATION. 

Figures below show variety and volume of 
game transplantation in Texas under admin- 
istration of the State Game Department dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1950. In 
each notation below, the first name is that of 
the county, the second name is the district 
within the county, after which the numeral 
indicates number of animals transplanted. 

Antelope Transplanted. 
Andrews, Monument Draw, 15; Brewster, Black 


Gap, 19; Brewster, Yellowhouse Mountain, 28; 
Brewster, Chalk Valley, 53; Brewster, Middle 
Maravillas, 10; Culberson and Hudspeth, Signal 
Peak, 45; Culberson, Boracho, 19; Dimmit and 


La Salle, Cochina Ranch, 19; Garza, Allen Bird, 
11; Hudspeth, San Antonio Mountain, 23; Irion, 
H. C. Noelke, 5;. Lubbock, V-8 Ranch, 14; Parker, 
Slocum, 7; Schleicher, Eldorado Divide, 13; Ster- 
ling, Sterling County Divide, 10. Total, 291. 


Mule Deer Transplanted. 

Armstrong, Briscoe and Randall, Palo Duro 
Canyon, 89; Blanco, Round Mountain, 5; Brewster, 
Black Gap Refuge, 46; Dimmit, Maverick and 
Webb, Chupadero, 13; Madison, West Ranch, 23; 
Brown, Cox-McInnis, 2. Total, 178. 

Beaver Transplanted. 

Anderson and Henderson, Catfish Creek, 8; 
Henderson, Alder Creek, 8; Irion, Cargile, 11; 
Leon, Navasota River, 1; Polk, Fain, 3; Tyler, 5. 
Total oe. 
White-tailed Deer 

Anderson and Henderson, Catfish Creek, 109; 
Bowie, Woodstock, 177; Brown and Mills, Camp 
Bowie, 64; Fort Bend, George Ranch, 31; Free- 
stone, Caney Creek, 38; Freestone, Chapel Hill, 
38; Grimes, Kempner, 4; Hays, Heep Ranch, 7; 
Hopkins, White Oak, 37; Kenedy, Norias Ranch, 


Transplanted. 
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1; Kerr, Schulz Ranch, 6; Kerr, Stewart Ranch, 
2; Knox, McFaddin, 67; Lampasas, Felty, 17; 
Marion, Carters Creek, 25; Real, Camp Eagle, 14; 
Sabine, Moore Plantation, 116; Sterling, Concho 
River, 60; Tyler, Lake Tejas, 27; State of Florida, 
58; State of Georgia, 122; State of Louisiana, 
ae Virgin Islands of the U.S., 25. Total, 


; Rio Grande Turkey Transplanted. 


Anderson and Henderson, Catfish Creek, 68; 
Armstrong, Briscoe and Randall, Palo Duro Can- 
yon, 82; Blanco, Cypress Mill, 117; Bosque, Erath 
and Somervell, Flattop Ranch, 51; Bowie, Wood- 
stock, 64; Brown and Mills, Camp Bowie, 110; 
Concho, Menard and McCulloch, Camp Creek, 65; 
Dimmit, Espejo, 30; Dimmit, La Salle and Webb, 
Peloncillo, 83; Fort Bend, George Ranch, 73; 
Freestone, Caney Creek, 33; Freestone, Chapel 
Hill, 69; Freestone, Tehuacana Creek, 96; Hartley 
Dammier Ranch, Hartley, Coots Area, : 
Hemphill, Horse Creek, 30; Hays, Potter Creek, 
81; Oldham, Green Ranch, 26; Polk, Mill Lake, 
37; Refugio, McCann, 31; Sabine, Moore Planta- 
tion, 114; Webb, Galvan, 24; State of Alabama, 
Mrs. E. du Pont Weir, 24. Total, 1,337. 

Raccoon Transplanted. 

Victoria, Fagan Ranch, 38; State of West 
Virginia, 145. Total, 183. 

Nutria Transplanted. 

Harris, McDannald Lake, 8; 
Austin, 24. Total, 32. 


HUNTING ACCIDENT REPORT 


The following report was taken from 
wardens’ reports to State Game Department, 
plus newspaper accounts: of accidents not 
included in any warden’s report, for fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1950. 


’ 
. 


Travis, Lake 


Cause: (Fatal Accidents) Number 
Drowning (while on duck hunt)........... 13 
mecigeniamdiscnarge OL SUN... .. 2.22 cee cee 13 
Heart attacks while on hunting trip........ 4 
Seay “TSS, 23 Gee eee 2 
HUI ELT OUIEULCE oo lele vies ic sc cs ee cns ses ese ee 1 
SOMO VA COMPATION wal cca leis s cnc evcices esses 4 

Total fatal accidents.................00- mea? 
Cause: (Nonfatal Accidents) Number 
mecidentarsdischnarve Of 2UN. 2.0 ies. sees 20 
SEU EY VC OTIUDATIION 6, o chs r, 6 iosio. ence. s0i0. 0) 01:6. 6idi0eee 5 
(A PEICSSNESSE With TITECATMNS,, 0.00 @ esate ss eos ove 7 
BOOS ONOl CUNT DATTE]. Yi... cs chs ee sees 2 
SPMMEETOINIMISOA Lefties cod che Miele o's e vle'e e bas ee Sa wes a 
Srraveuirdeshnot, or bullets. 5.80 eb es 25 
PVTLOIIO DW MOMMIVTCCKS «655 seis wave oe oolss cee eee 4 
TPAIMET OU EMT LCC S EAN clilc s ccclels s tes ves sels eves 4 
PRE ATISCMOIV CIN Poe aiecctsrels oe os ee sis ot oe weiss 1 
US CMCC TIOBLOVMNO AMIE! ob. 6 eels sae vac see oe we eae = 
__ Total Momieatale accidents: .t0.h2s'.. 2st. % 2 


Principal Native Mammals 


Note.—The list of principal native Texas mam- 
mals in following columns was compiled from an 
accumulation of information from various sources, 
gathered for previous issues of the Texas Almanac, 
and from the State Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission Bulletin No. 27, ‘‘The Mammals of 


Texas,’’ by Walter P. Taylor and William B. 
Davis. 


ARMADILLO.—Farthest north of the family 
Dasypodidae, which lives generally in_the tropical 
regions, the nine-banded armadillo (Dasypus no- 
vemcinctus, Linnaeus) is one of Texas’ most inter- 
esting mammals. Found only in the Mexican 
border region in the early days of Texas history, 
it has migrated north and east and is now com- 
mon as far north and east as southeastern Okla- 
homa and Mississippi. It derives its name from the 
Spanish diminutive for ‘‘armored one’’ because of 
its shell of glossy plate. There has been limited 
commercialization of the armadillo’s shell in the 
manufacture of curios. Otherwise, it is of neutral 
economic value, though some people relish its meat. 

BADGER.—The Mexican badger (Taxidea taxus, 
Schreber) is found widely through West Texas, 
but in greatly reduced numbers since wholesale 
eradication of the prairie dog on which the badger 
preyed. It is a predator, but its pelt is valuable. 
A scrappy animal, it has established itself in 
Texas tradition, notably as a tamer of tenderfeet 
in the old-time ‘‘badger fights.’’ 

BAT.—More than twenty species of these winged 


SHOOTING PRESERVE ACREAGES 


There were in Texas, at the end of the 
fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1950, a total of 6,852,492 
acres in privately owned game _ shooting 
preserves that were operating under permits 
from the State Game Department. There 
were 50,738 hunters on these shooting pre- 
serves during the year, with a reported kill 
of 16,523 deer, 4,192 turkey, 22,734 ducks, 
4,102 geese, 6,243 doves, and 7,969 quail. 

Acreage of these shooting preserves, by 
counties, is as follows: 


County— Acres. County— Acres. 
ATANSAS ame eel 2,554 Sait reer sers ns 
A VAS COSAms « <.° 9,346 IMDIE ..+--+- , 
Austinee es... 9,147 ee sete on 

Dates vere 
Seg reer te Lampasas oe 238 
A! i ee Sar | Peas 

[etsi he 8 Ao A esi 1,400 Lavaca ...... 72,037 
Bexar 117,410 GCI det cis = 3 500 
Blanecomresin ee. 140,652 MeONiens. a. 1,400 
Bosque 5,302 Live Oak..... 2,235 
Brazos 15,150 DlaTVOMes croseherers 180,562 
Brewster ..... 322,861 McCulloch ... 68,750 
BroOkKS ic. ee 62,193 McLennan .... 468 
DUPrne lee hia 94,973 McMullen .... 138,020 
Caldwell .... 10,000 Mason ...... 202,016 
Calnounie ie... 3,430 Matagorda 6,000 
Cameron ... 160 Maverick 37,500 
Chambers . 47,521 Medina 257,843 
Cherokee ..... 6,634 Menard ..... 34,860 
Colorado! .. 86,875 Nueces ...... 310 
Comal eae ae ee Loo Le Palo Pinto.... 34,236 
Culberson ... 300,372 RCCOSt carensrae 14,000 
Dallas 400 Presidio ..... 342,460 
Des Witti- ao se: 10,213 acre te is, eal eae 214,612 
DimmMit ee eaees 173,154 Red River.... 2,534 
Edwards ..... 314,196 Refugio ard: 4,992 
Manningamest. 3 598 Robertson .... 33,179 
ems Ge ae oe 96,812 SalvacaDaaeerce 80,240 
Gillespie ..... 316,938 Schleicher .... 7,680 
Gonzalesme 4.2 16, Soo Starry conus ot 225 
Grines ene O Loo Stephens ..... Delaney 
Guadalupe ... 20,546 SUELON) Wrecker 11,926 
FI AETISWME et. <Fe 1,570 Terrelloritpite ce 71,800 
Haysnaaireiek 70,461 ELAVIS PP ates. 20,983 
Hemphill 480 valde 3: 217,057 
Jshlereaterey co sade 40,914 Val Verde... 58,200 
Houston 720 Wal Kerietris cree 2,74 

Budspethine a. are (Os sto WebDine eerie 10.130 
Hutchinson ... 1,700 Whartons 2 eek LO 
JACKE sees 5,034 Wilbarger .... 640 
JACKSOM sete 3,455 Willacy ess. . 30,189 
Jeff Davis.... 183,080 Williamson .. 1,793 
fetfierson?. a0. 30,05 WillSOrie re ei 8,696 
Jim Hoge... .': 10,420 Zapata 148,475 
Jim Wells..... 1,700 LANGA aa eve ae 14,719 
WaulmMan) 5s: 268 ———_ 
Kendall 9r.e 188,276 Total aac: saeO Sos. A02 

of Texas 


mammals have been, found in Texas, but most of 
them are of rare occurrence. The Mexican free- 
tailed bat (Tadarida mexicana, Saussure) and the 
cave bat (Myotis velifer Allen) constitute most of 
the bat population of the caves of Southwest and 
West Texas, especially the first-mentioned of these 
two species. They have some economic value for 
their deposits of guano which has been gathered 
in some Texas caves. The big brown bat (Eptesi- 
cus fuscus, Beauvois), the red bat (Lasiurus 
borealis, Muller) and the evening bat (Nycticeius 
humeralis Rafinesque) are found in East and 
Southeast Texas. The evening and big brown bats 
are forest and woodland dwelling mammals. Most 
of the rarer species of Texas bats have_ been 
found along the Rio Grande and in the Trans- 
Pecos as fringe specimens of Pacific coast and 
Mexican species. 

BEAR.—The Louisiana black bear (Euarctos 
luteolus, Griffith) was formerly thick in East 
Texas and fairly numerous as late as 1910. It is 
now reported as extinct in Texas though there 
have been reports of its existence in small num- 
bers in the Big Thicket. The American black bear 
(Euarctos americanus Pallas), which formerly 
ranged over most of the state, now exists only 
in small numbers in the broken areas of the 
Trans-Pecos, notably in the Davis and Chisos 
Mountains. The Texas grizzly (Ursus texensis, 
Merriam) has not been observed in recent years. 
Most powerful and dangerous of North American 
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—State Game Department. 


Pronghorn Antelope.—They once covered the West Texas plains in great numbers. 
After being reduced almost to extinction, their numbers have been increased in recent 
years by closed and highly restricted seasons. 





mammals, it fell a victim of farmers and ranch- 
men whose livestock it destroyed. Its native range 
once extended into the Trans-Pecos mountain area. 


BEAVER.—Two species of beaver are found in 
Texas, the broad-tailed beaver (Castor canadensis 
frondator) ranging along the Rio Grande and 
Devil’s River and the Texas beaver (Castor cana- 
densis texensis), which was once widely distributed 
throughout the state, but which now is rare ex- 
cept in a few localities, notably on the Llano 
River and in Polk County. 


BIGHORN.—Only a few Texas bighorn sheep 
(Ovis canadensis texiana) remain, concentrated in 
the Diablo Mountain ranges of the Trans-Pecos 
region. Despite efforts of the State Game Com- 
mission, the herd in this area has not increased 
in recent years. Most of the bighorn’s troubles are 
attributed to competition with domestic sheep and 
susceptibility to their diseases. In recent years 
steps have been taken to find a more favorable 
range by purchase of land in the Diablo Plateau 
area of Culberson County. 

BISON.—The largest of native mammals of 
North America, the American bison, or buffalo 
(Bison bison) which once roamed the Texas plains 
in inestimable numbers is found today on a few 
ranches where it is bred both as a hobby and as 
a commercial enterprise. It is also found in small 
numbers in several Texas city zoos. This fine 
animal was extinguished from the range by about 
1889 as the result of slaughter for hides, reaching 
a peak about the year 1875. Estimates of the 
number of buffalo killed during the period from 
the close of the War Between the States to 1880 
vary, but it is recorded that as many as 200,000 
hides sold in Fort Worth at a two-day sale. 
Except for the interest of the late Col. Charles 
Goodnight, who preserved a herd on the Goodnight 
ranch, and a few other fore-visioned men, the 
bison might be extinct. 

CAT.—The jaguar (Felis onca True) was for- 
merly found occasionally along the Rio Grande 
border and in Southwest Texas. Only two or three 
have been killed in recent years. It exists in 


numbers in Mexico. The cougar (Felis concolor, 
True), which is also known as mountain lion, 
panther, Mexican cougar, etc., is found occasion- 
ally in the broken country of the Edwards Plateau 
and in the Trans-Pecos Mountains. The former 
panther of the East Texas forests, which was 
closely related, is extinct. The ocelot (Felis par- 
dalis griffithi, Fisher), also known as the leopard 
cat, is found usually along the border. Formerly 
ranged throughout East Texas, but is rare in that 
region. The red-and-gray cat, or eyra cat (Felis 
cacomitli Berlandier) is found in extreme South 
Texas. It is also called jaguarondi and sometimes 
listed scientifically as Felis jaguarondi. The 
margay (Felis Wiedii Schinz) has been found in 
the past near Eagle Pass. The Texas lynx or 
bobcat (Lynx rufus texensis) is found in wooded 
territory in East, South and. Southwest Texas. 
‘Most plentiful in the Big Thicket of Liberty and 
Hardin Counties. The plateau wildcat (Lynx rufus 
baileyi) is found on plains and in mountains of 
West Texas. The feral housecat has become a 
destroyer of game in many parts of Texas, a 
circumstance that has arisen from inhumane 
dumping of unwanted pets. 


CHIPMUNK.—The gray-collared chipmunk (Eu- 
tamias cinereicollis Allen) is found at high alti- 
tudes in the Guadalupe and Sierra Diablo ranges 
of the Trans-Pecos. (See ‘‘Ground Squirrel’’ with 
which it is often confused in public reference. ) 


DEER.—The white-tailed deer (Odocoileus vir- 
ginianus Boddaert) is by far the most important 
of Texas game animals. Its number in Texas is 
estimated at about 400,000, and the total annual 
kill is between 35,000 and 40,000. It thrives best 
in the wooded and broken areas of the Edwards 
Plateau and the Brush Country south of San 
Antonio where its increase in some areas over- 
populates the range and brings it into serious 
feeding competition with the Angora goats, sheep 
and, in some degreé with the cattle of_ these 
regions. This deer is also found in the Big Thicket 
and other heavily wooded parts of East Texas 
where it formerly was very common. There are 
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other areas, in North and Central Texas, where 


it would logically thrive. In recent years the State 
Game Department has transplanted a considerable 
number to these favorable ranges. The mule deer, 
also called black-tailed deer (Odocoileus hemionus 
Rafinesque) is found principally in the Chisos and 
other mountains of the Trans-Pecos and in smaller 
numbers _in the less thickly settled parts of the 
Staked Plains. Its total number in the state is 
only a_small fraction of that of the white-tailed 
deer. The American antelope (Antilocapra ameri- 
cana Ord) or pronghorn deer, is primarily a 
leap animal and formerly ranged in vast num- 
ers over the open spaces of West Texas. Because 
of the lack of cover it became an easy prey and 
was almost extinct in Texas before protective 
measures reversed the trend of its declining popu- 
lation. A perpetually closed season for a number 
of years raised its number and there were limited 
open seasons 1944-1948, and again in 1950, after 
a closed season in 1949 because of severe weather 
the opera winter. It is most numerous on the 
Diablo Plateau in the Hueco Mountain region and 
in the region of the Davis Mountains. It has also 
increased in number on the Staked Plains where 
it has not been pat to. open season. The 
little Sonora deer (white-tailed subspecies) is 
found in limited numbers in the high valleys of the 
Chisos Mountains in the Big Bend. The Canadian 
elk (Cervus canadensis Erxleben), though not a 
native of Texas, has been introduced in_ recent 
years in the Guadalupe and Davis Mountains and 
promises to become a valuable game animal. The 
Texas elk have grown from a herd of forty-four 
released in the McKittrick Canyon in the Guada- 
lupe range in 1928 by the Hunter-Grisham Com- 


pany. 

FERRET.—The black-footed ferret (Mustela 
nigripes, Audubon and Bachman) was _ formerly 
found widely ranging through the West Texas 
country of the prairie dog on which it preyed. 
It is. now nearly extinct in Texas. It is of the 
same genus as the weasel and mink. 

FOX.—Most common is the gray fox (Urocyon 
cinereoargenteus Schreber) found in the forested 
area of East Texas and elsewhere throughout 
most of.the state where there is cover, notably 
in the broken parts of the Edwards Plateau and 
the rough country at the foot of the Staked 
Plains. It is the object of most of the fox hunts, 
some of which have become annual community 
affairs. The kit fox (Vulpes velox Say) is found 
in the plains country of Northwest Texas from 
the vicinity of Midland north to the Upper Pan- 
handle. Formerly it was much more numerous 
than today. The big-eared desert fox (Vulpes 
macrotis Merriam) is found in the Trans-Pecos 
and is fairly numerous in localities. The red fox 
(Vulpes fulva Desmarest) seemingly is not a 
native of Texas but was introduced for the pur- 
pose of sport. State Game Department records 
indicate that it has not multiplied as anticipated. 

GOPHER.—Six or seven species of the gopher 
occur in Texas. The western. pocket gopher 
(Thomomys bottae, Eydoux and Gervais) is found 
in West Texas south of the High Plains, notably 
along the Rio Grande. The similar yellowish pocket 
gopher (Geomys lutescens Merriam) is found on 
the High Plains. The short-headed pocket gopher 
(Geomys breviceps Baird) is found in the sandy 
soils of East Texas. The desert pocket gopher 
(Geomys arenarius Merriam) and the chestnut- 
faced pocket gopher (Cratogeomys  castanops 
Baird) are found in the Trans-Pecos. The Lower 
Rio Grande pocket gopher (Geomys_ personatus 
True) is found in the sandy soils of the lower 
coastal region where its burrows cover the land- 
scape as far as eye can see in many sections. 
The economic value of the gopher is debated. On 
the one hand, it loosens soil and makes it a better 
retainer of rainfall but its burrowing operations 
can be destructive of crops and even grass. 

GROUND SQUIRREL.—There are five or more 
species, living usually in the western part of the 
state. The rock squirrel (Citellus variegatus Erx- 
leben) is found throughout the Edwards Plateau, 
Trans-Pecos and Staked Plains area. The Mexican 
ground squirrel (Citellus mexicanus Erxleben) is 
found in the Mexican border country from Browns- 
ville to the Davis Mountains. The spotted ground 
squirrel (Citellus spilosoma Bennett) is found 
generally in favorable localities throughout the 
western half of the state. The _ thirteen-lined 
ground squirrel (Citellus tridecemlineatus Mitchill) 
is found in the Panhandle and in a narrow strip 
from Red River to the Gulf between Dallas and 
Corpus Christi. The Texas antelope ground squirrel 


(Citellus interpres Merriam) is found along the Rio 
Grande from El Paso to Val Verde County. 


JAVELINA.—The javelina, javelin, Texas col- 
lared peccary or muskhog (Pecari angulatus Cope) 
is found widely in the border country of South- 
west Texas. It is fairly numerous. Its meat is’ 
edible if properly prepared and there is limited 
use of its hide for the manufacture of gloves and 
other leather articles. Hunting it with dogs is a 
favorite sport of that region. A scrappy animal, 
it is the subject of many tall tales. 


MINK.—One species (Mustela vison Schreber) 
is found in East Texas and along the Coastal Belt, 
usually in forested river bottoms. It yields a 
“alge lahe ES eg fur crop. It is akin to the otter and 
weasel. 


MOLE.—A species (Scalopus aquaticus Linna- 
eus) is found generally throughout the eastern 
part of the state. 


MUSKRAT.—There are three subspecies of 
muskrat in Texas, the muskrat (Ondatra zibethica 
rivalicia Bangs) which is found in Southeast 
Texas near Beaumont and where it is now being 
commercially produced on muskrat ranges; the 
Pecos River muskrat (Ondatra zibethica ripensis) 
of Western Texas, and the Great Plains muskrat 
(Ondatra zibethica cinnamonia) of the Panhandle 
region. The muskrat is one of the most valuable 
of Texas’ fur-bearing animals. Production of pelts 
ieee largely from the coastal area near  Beau- 
mont. 

OPOSSUM.—There are two species of this Texas 
marsupial, the Virginia opossum (Didelphis vir- 
giniana Kerr) and the Rio Grande opossum (Didel- 
phis mesamericana Oken). The former is found in 
nearly all parts of the state, the latter along the 
Rio Grande and as far north as San Antonio. 
They are similar in character. The opossum has 
great economic value because of its pelt, and its 
meat is considered a delicacy by some. It is one 
of the chief contributors to the Texas fur crop: 


OTTER.—A few river otter (Lutra canadensis 
Schreber) are found along East Texas rivers and 
coastal marshes. A prized fur-bearing animal, its 
number has been reduced almost to the point of 
extinction in Texas. According to Bulletin No. 27 
of the State Game Department, 1947, it is poten- 
tially of high economic value, but gets too little 
legal protection. 


PORCUPINE. — The | yellow-haired ~ porcupine 
(Erethizon epixanthum Brandt). is found in small 
numbers in Southwest Texas and the Trans-Pecos. 


PRAIRIE DOG.—Until recent years probably no 
sight was so universal in West Texas as the black- 
tailed prairie dog (Cynomys ludovicianus Ord) and 
its burrow. Naturalists estimated its population in 
the hundreds of- millions. Its destruction of range 
grasses, plus its peculiar susceptibility to eradica- 
tion (usually by the introduction of the fumes 
of carbon disulphide into its burrow) has caused 
its complete elimination in all except a few com- 
munities. A gregarious animal, its prairie dog 
towns often covered many acres with thickly 
spaced burrows or prairie dog holes. It is being 
propagated in several public zoos, notably in the 
prairie dog town in Mackenzie Park at Lubbock. 


RABBIT.—The black-tailed jack rabbit (Lepus 
californicus Gray) is found throughout Texas 
except in the East Texas forest area. A. hardy 
animal, it breeds rapidly, and its best defense 
is its long hind legs which make it one of the 
world’s faster-running animals. The Florida cot- 
tontail (Sylvilagus floridanus Allen) is found 
generally in East and South Texas. It is a game 
animal of economic importance. The similar Audu- 
bon cottontail (Sylvilagus audubonii Baird) is 
found in South and West Texas, usually on the 
open range. Like the Florida cottontail it is a 
game animal of economic value. AS a game ani- 
mal, the rabbit’s prestige has been lowered by 
humorous reference to it as a hard-time meat 
supply, obtained from its burrow by rabbit-twist- 


ing. The Davis Mountain cottontail (Sylvilagus 
robustus Bailey), similar to the Audubon cotton- 
tail, is found in the higher elevations of the 


Trans-Pecos mountains, but it is of little economic 
importance because of its small number. The 
swamp rabbit (Sylvilagus aquaticus Bachman) is 
found in East Texas and the coastal area. It is 
Oh ae economic importance than the other cotton- 
ails. 

RACCOON.—One species of raccoon (Procyon 
lotor) is found along streams throughout a great 
part of Texas except along the Rio Grande. The 
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Texas raccoon (Procyon lotor fuscipes Mearns) is 
abundant in the region of the Rio Grande and 
south into Mexico. The raccoon-like coati or coati- 
mundi (Nasua narica Linnaeus) is found occa- 
sionally along the Rio Grande on the fringe of its 
habitat in Mexico. 


RATS AND MICE.—There are forty or fifty 
species of rats and -mice in Texas of varying 
characteristics, habitats and economic destructive- 
ness. The brown, or Norway rat (Rattus norve- 
gicus), and the black or roof rat (Rattus rattus) 
are probably the most common and the most de- 
structive, Some of the species are native, and 
others, notably the Norway rat, are invaders. 
The common house mouse .(Mus musculus _Linna- 
eus) is the most common of the mice. Damage 
by rats is estimated in the hundreds of millions 
annually, and their eradication, or control, is a 
major problem in Texas, in common with the 
remainder of the country. 


RING-TAILED CAT.—The ring-tail or civet cat 
(Bassariscus astutus Lichtenstein) is found gener- 
ally in wooded areas west of the Trinity and in 
the broken sections of the Edwards Plateau. It 
seemingly has increased in numbers in recent years 
and is a valuable fur-bearing mammal. 


SHREW.—tThree species are found in Texas, the 
short-tailed shrew (Blarina brevicauda Say), the 
little short-tailed shrew (Cryptotis parva Sa ) and 
the gray shrew (Notiosorex crawfordi oues). 
The first-mentioned is rare, occurring in the Big 
Thicket, and found in one or more instances on 
the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. The little 
short-tailed shrew is found generally in South 
Central and East Texas. The gray shrew is found 
in very limited numbers in the semiarid areas of 
West Texas and along the border. Very small 
MaTEMaIs: they are considered of neutral economic 
value. 

SKUNK.—There are seven or more species of 
skunks in Texas. The prairie spotted skunk 
(Spilogale interrupta Rafinesque) is found 
throughout North Texas. A small skunk, it is 
often erroneously called civet cat. The Gulf spotted 
skunk (Spilogale indianola Merriam) is similar to 
the prairie spotted skunk, and is found in East 
Texas and the Gulf area. The Rio Grande spotted 


skunk (Spilogale leucoparia Merriam) is foand in 
the central, western and southern parts of the 
state. The long-tailed, or broad-striped skunk 
(Mephitis mephitis Schreber) is found in many 
parts of the state, usually along streams or in 
wooded areas. The hooded skunk (Mephitis ma- 
croura Lichtenstein) is found in limited numbers 
in the Trans-Pecos mountains. The Texas hog- 
nosed skunk (Conepatus leuconotus Lichtenstein 
found in the Brownsville area, ranges southward 
into Mexico. The mountain hog-nosed skunk 
(Conepatus mesoleucus Lichtenstein), is found in 
the south central and southeast parts of the state, 
notably in the Big Thicket. 


SQUIRREL.—The fox squirrel (Sciurus niger 
Linnaeus) is found throughout East, Central and 
West Central Texas. The gray, or cat squirrel 
(Sciurus carolinensis Gmelin) is found generally in 
the eastern third of the state. The flying mis 
(Glaucomys volans Linnaeus) is rather ee is- 
tributed in_ the Piney Woods and the East Texas 
Post Oak Belt. 


WEASEL.—tThe bridled weasel (Mustela frenata 
Lichtenstein), akin to the mink, has been found 
in Texas occasionally at widely separated points. 


WOLF.—The red wolf or timber wolf (Canis 
niger Bartram) is found over a wide range in 
Eastern, Central and Southern Texas. It is much 
less numerous than formerly. The gray wolf or 
lobo (Canis lupus Linnaeus), the largest of Texas 
wolves, had an original range cha a wide area 
of Western and Southern Texas. A highly preda- 
tory animal, it has been reduced almost to ex- 
tinction. The coyote (Canis latrans Say), great in 
number, is the most destructive of all Texas pred- 
ators. It is found throughout the western half of 
the state, but is most numerous in the Brush 
Country of Southwest Texas. Its sly tactics have 
made it the subject of song and fable. About 
28,000 are killed annually. There are four sub- 
species, the Texas coyote (Canis latrans nebra- 
cencis) of Central and Southwest Texas, the small- 
tooth coyote (Canis latrans microdon) of Central 
and South Texas extending to the Rio Grande, the 
Mearns coyote (Canis latrans mearnsi) of South- 
west Texas and the plains coyote of the Staked 
Plains which seems not to be definitely identified. 


DEER AND TURKEY KILL, BY COUNTIES 


As estimated b 
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Beaver Dam on Llano River.—The beaver 








—State Game Department. 


is found in limited numbers, principally 


on the spring-fed streams of Southwest Texas. The State Game Department is trying 


to increase its number by transplantation. 


Marine and 


There are more than 450 species of fish in 
the inland and coastal waters of Texas. 
Considerable progress has been made in re- 
cent years in restoring and conserving the 
fishlife of Texas, notably in the large reser- 
voirs that have been created. However, diffi- 
culties in conserving both marine and fresh- 
water fishlife have been even greater than 
those met in the mammal and birdlife con- 
servation programs. Principal problem has 
arisen from the increased siltation in streams 
and along the shallow coastal bays which has 
come with increased cultivation and heavier 
stocking of the grass ranges. 

Silt discharge into the coastal waters has 
been most destructive to the oyster beds. 
Natural conditions on the Texas coast are 
favorable to the development of a_ great 
oyster industry, but the discharge of silt has 
caused a steady decrease in production. In 
less degree this applies to shrimp and fish 
production from the bays, and even deep- 
water fishing has at times been affected 
by the discharge of heavily silted floodwaters. 
Despite the inroads of siltation and pollution, 
the Gulf coast fish resources of Texas are 
great, and there is a large annual commer- 
cial catch. 

Progress has been made in the study of the 
oyster, shrimp and other fish problems, the 
effects of dredging, the effects of changing 
salinity in some of the bays and methods of 
oyster and shrimp propagation. 

The Marine Laboratory of the State Game 
Department at Rockport, established in 1948, 
conducts surveys of fishlife, experiments in 
fish propagation and conservation, in addition 
to which it carries on an information dissemi- 
nation and public education campaign. 

Research is being conducted also by the 
Institute of Marine Science of the University 
of Texas. It is situated on a plot of twelve 


Inland Fish 


acres of ground on the north ena of Mustang 
Island at Port Aransas on the pass leading 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The plant consists 
of five buildings, which includes two labora- 
tories, office and library space, seminar 
rooms, students’ quarters, etc. It was built 
in 1946. The main laboratory is built on a 
T-head dock extending out into the pass 
where running sea water is available at all 
times. 

The purpose of this institute is to do 
fundamental research work upon all phases 
of marine science and to carry out graduate 
and advanced teaching. The staff varies from 
three to nine. A research journal concerned 
chiefly with work done at the institute is 
published annually. 


MARINE FISHLIFE OF TEXAS COAST 


There are about 200 species of fish in the 
bays and offshore coastal waters of Texas, 
according to recent surveys. Among the more 
important are the following: 


The red snapper (Lutianus campechanus, 
Bloch) is of commercial value. Known as 
campeche and as Mexican snapper. The 
Southern flounder (Paralichthys lesthostig- 
mus, Jordan & Gilbert) is found generally 
along the coast and there is a considerable 
commercial catch. The spade fish (Chaeto- 
dipterus faber, Broussonnet) is of small com- 
mercial value along the Texas coast. The 
sheepshead (Archosargus probotocephalus, 
Walbaum) is a popular food fish, but the 
Texas catch is not large. The pompano 
(Trachinotus carolinus, Linnaeus) is most 
readily marketable of the Texas salt-water 
fish, but the catch is not large. The salt- 
water drum (Pogonias cromis Linnaeus) is 
taken in large quantities, the principal catch 
being in the Laguna Bay area. 


The redfish (Sciaeneops ocellatus, Linnae- 
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us) is found along the Gulf coast; is one of 
the leading food fishes. The spot (Leiostomus 
xanthurus, Lacepede) is excellent food fish 
although small. The croaker (Micropogon un- 
dulatus, Linnaeus) is found in shallow water 
in bays and passes along the coast. 

The Spanish mackerel (Scomberomorus ma- 

culatus, Mitchell) appears in schools along the 
coast in spring and summer and is of consid- 
erable commercial value. The Gulf _ pike, 
robalo (Centropomus undecimalis, Bloch), a 
one fish, appears uncertainly along the 
coast. 
The spotted sea trout, spotted weakfish 
(Eriscion nebulosus, Cuvier & Valenciennes) 
is found especially between Galveston and 
Corpus Christi; it is one of the leading Gulf 
food fish. The jewfish, spotted jewfish (Pro- 
microps itaiara, Lichenstein) is one of the 
related species found on the coast. 

The tarpon (Tarpon atlanticus) is found 
along the entire Gulf coast. Most popular of 
the game fish with sportsmen. 

The Gulf menhaden (Brevoortia patronus, 
Goode) exists in large numbers and was for- 
merly caught on commercial scale for its oil, 
fertilizer being a byproduct. Other unex- 
ploited, or little exploited,. fish resources of 
the Texas coast are mullet, which exist in 
great numbers but are not taken because of 
Texans’ prejudice against them, and sharks, 
which could be taken profitably for their 
vitamin content. 


Shrimp,-:Oysters and Crabs. 

Shrimp, which constitute about’ three 
fourths of the entire marine crop of the 
Texas:Gulf waters, are taken in both bays 
and offshore in the Aransas and Matagorda 
areas and to less extent in the Galveston and 
Laguna regions. Oysters are taken in the 
shallow waters of the Aransas and Matagorda 
areas primarily. The Texas oyster crop is 
only about one fourth of what it was at peak 
some years ago. The crab abounds in Texas 
coastal waters but the commercial crop has 
never been large. 


FRESH-WATER FISH 

More: than 200 species of fish are found in 
the streams of .Texas, according to recent 
surveys -which have raised appreciably the 
former .estimates. Total number of species, 
including: both marine and fresh-water, found 
in Texas is approximately 450. 

In its primitive state Texas was less adapt- 
ed to the propagation of fresh-water fishlife 
than to sustaining mammal and birdlife. This 
was because of the lack of large lakes and 
the irregular flow of. streams, especially in 
the western parts of the state, except the 
spring-fed streams of the Edwards Plateau. 

There. have been both adverse and favor- 
able factors affecting fresh-water fish propa- 
gation in recent years. The adverse factor 
has been the pollution and siltation of Texas 
streams. The favorable factor has been the 
construction of a number of large reservoirs 
and program of fish propagation carried on 
in these reservoirs and in the streams by the 
State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission. 


Bass, Crappie and Sunfish. 

Of ‘the thirty species of this family (Cen- 
trarchidae), as many as thirteen are native 
to Texas waters. Best known and most popu- 
lar with sportsmen, probably, is the large- 
mouthed black bass, which is found in most 
parts of the state. The largemouthed bass, 
straw bass (Micropterus salmoides, Lacepede) 
is found generally in Texas waters as a na- 
tive and has also been widely distributed 
from fish hatcheries in.recent years. The 


spotted bass (Micropterus  pseudaplites, 
Hubbs) is found as far west as Central 
Texas, one of the gamest of the basses. The 
calico’ bass (Poxomis spareides, Lacepede), 
sometimes called the strawberry bass, has 
same range as crappie, but is not as plentiful 
in Texas. The crappie (Poxomis annularis, 
Rafinesque) is known by many _ different 
names locally and_frequently is called white 
perch in Texas. These fish do best in non- 
alkaline waters of East Texas, although they 
are plentiful in many West Texas streams. 


The bluegill (Helioperca incisor, Cuvier & 
Valenciennes), also called blue bream, blue 
sunfish and copper-nosed sunfish, is found 


throughout the state, a very game fish and of 
delicious flavor. The red-eared sunfish (Euro- 
motis heros, Baird & Girard) is found in the 
lowland streams and ponds throughout the 
state to the Rio Grande, though not particu- 
larly abundant. The blue-spotted sunfish, 
green sunfish (Lepomis cyanellus, Rafin- 
esque) is a small fish most frequently found 
in small streams throughout the state; game 
though small, and of good flavor. The long- 
eared sunfish (Xenotis megalotis, Rafinesque) 
is a brightly colored sunfish found in clear 
running streams. Found generally in Texas 
in favorable waters. The warmouth goggle- 
eye (Chaenobryttus gulosus, Cuvier & Valen- 
ciennes) is found generally in_ sluggish 
streams and mud-bottomed ponds. The rock 
bass, red-eye, goggle-eye (Ambloplites ru- 
pestris, Rafinesque) is occasionally found in 
large and small bodies of clear water; it is 
a medium game fish. The yellow bass (Morone 
interrupta) is found in lower reaches of 
Trinity, San Jacinto and other East Texas 
rivers; game and an excellent pan fish; a true 
bass and not properly a member of the sun- 
fish family. The white bass (Lepibema Chry- 
sops, Rafinesque) is found in Caddo Lake and 
along Eastern Texas border; ranks high as 
game and food fish. 


Catfish. 


Eleven or more species of the catfish family 
(Ameiuridae) are found in Texas and it is the 
most widely distributed of the fishes in this 
state. There are only three species, however, 
that are common. The blue cat (Ictalurus 
furcatus, Cuvier & Valenciennes) is found in 
large streams, especially along the coast, and 
is of considerable commercial consequence, 
finding a ready market. It is an excellent 
food fish; due to popular prejudice, it some- 
times is marketed under other names. It not 
infrequently grows to 25 or 35 pounds weight. 
The channel cat, spotted cat (Ictalurus punc- 
tatus, Rafinesque) is found in the larger 
streams of Texas, usually in swifter, clearer 
waters than its near relative, the blue cat. 
An excellent food fish, reaching a weight of 
35 to 50 pounds. The yellow cat, mud cat 
(Opladelus olivaris, Rafinesque) is found gen- 
erally in large streams, preferring sluggish 
waters; it sometimes weighs as much as 100 
pounds. It is of excellent flavor and has a 
market, although there is a widespread preju- 
dice against it. 

The spoonbill cat, paddle fish, though it is 
known as a catfish, is not properly a cat but 
belongs to the family polydontidae, of which 
there are two known species, one inhabiting 
waters of the Mississippi River Valley and 
the other the rivers of China. The spoonbill 
inhabits lowland streams and ponds of East 
Texas and is valued for its roe, which is 
made into caviar. At times there has been a 
considerable commercial production of caviar 
from East Texas lakes. 
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; COMMERCIAL CATCH OF FISH IN TEXAS COASTAL WATERS 
Table below shows, by principal coastal areas, the volume of marine products taken 


during the fiscal year ended Aug. 


31, 1950, according to the State Game Department: 


(In pounds except oyster catch which is in gallons of 8.75 pounds.) 





Laguna Aransas Matagorda Galveston 
Species— Area. Area. Area. rea. Total. 

veo o 58 9 20s a ear 170,401 207,127 85,649 11,291 474,468 
conta, ah 0 oh 96,396 214,414 111,159 8,799 430,768 
Flounder 34,071 97,082 22,893 27,244 181,290 
COEF. Ss a PIP RSPME 299,076 22,67 299 544,568 
Mullet . 128,983 4,676 10,983 of 144,778 
(GU) Sige) ech = oe 263,609 46,132 7,242 778,519 1,095,502 
UT 2 SOO) See ,08 : Ree veve se 8,3 79,33 
WOT 1,116 28,542 14,827 76,953 121,438 
Mackerel ....... sal 340 else Ae Sea 34 
ocho veto fii) 0 Gy i re Dd 17,704 38,301 653 56,889 
Pompano .... 109 354 48 Kage 511 
SOMES EEL 0 S08 een ee eee 574 10,043 41 Done 16,011 
Warsaw ... ree 147 eke 12,270 12,417 
yo. 0 OSGi AI 17/412 5,098 7,812 3,925 34,247 
LVISEALSSTO “QIO.06 6252 ae gl 586 2,847 2: Cae 3,456 
Teena aa at cialis ove Soe ea es ve oe ee ee 2,229 Wah ea A fullntr ete online ae are 2,229 
TEA comes 273 644. 110 Ehpeice 1,027 
PRUE ce ewes ck wees ccse 8 ©|0 wetese = tesa ees 155 2,027 2,182 
a CTP ccc inicisldne siceledr ‘cence s) eevee Pieters 44,085,842 44,085,842 

iCall a5 yo SAEs 939,594 944,143 321,915 45,081,646 47,287,298 
Paiste cals cc. ores sca g se tee oe 14,141,504 10,824,539 5,102,848 7,814,417 37,883,308 
CONN oo a 4 109}: 1,660 1,617 3,436 
CONS WEES pon ce ZR eS 12,502 56,430 263 69,195 

GURENE CUM Se rehictalaieldS ots oie see 14,141,508 10,837,196 5,160,938 7,816,297 37,955,939 

Bere SEAMEN Cd Lomtuened © sire seo) @ sare vereieneys, « © uns 15,081,102 11,781,339 5,482,853 52,897,943 85,243,237 


Other Fresh-Water Fish. 

The little pickerel (Esox vermiculatus, Le 
Seur) is found in East Texas. It is the only 
representative of the pike family native to 
waters of this state. Of excellent flavor. 

A large family of fresh-water fish, the 
Cichlids occur in South Texas and southward 
through Mexico into Central America. They 
are usually found from the Pecos River east- 
ward to the Guif in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Known locally as bullnose or bullhead perch. 

There are a number of species of the sucker 
and buffalo fish (family Catostomidae) in 
Texas, known locally as mullet, red horses 
and buffaloes. Not of consequence as game or 
food fish. The common buffalo fish (Megas- 
tomatobus cyprinella, Cuvier & Valenciennes) 
is found generally in larger Texas streams 
and has a small commercial value. 

A single species of the gaspergou or fresh- 
water drum family (Aplodinotus grunniens, 
Rafinesque) is found throughout the middle 
states, including Texas, to the Rio Grande. 
In Texas it is valued as a food fish. 

The gizzard shad, hickory shad (Dorosoma 
cepedianum, Le Seur) is found in sluggish 
waters of lower streams, and also in brackish 
waters of Gulf bays. Has little value. The 
bowfin, grindle (Amia calva, Linnaeus) is 
found in East Texas, where it is called dog- 
fish. It has no commercial value. 

Of the family of gars (Lepisosteidae), a 
number of species are found in Texas. The 
gar pike (Lepisosteus osseus) is best known. 
The short-nosed gar pike (Cylindrosteus pla- 
tustomus) is also common and the great alli- 
gator gar (Atractosteus spatula) is found in 
fresh and brackish waters along the coast. 

The top minnow, mosquito fish (Garpusia 
patruelis, Baird & Girard) is found in this 
region; it is valued as a mosquito killer. 


INLAND FISH MANAGEMENT 


The formation of many large and small 
inland bodies of water by the construction 
of dams in recent years has greatly widened 
the opportunities for increasing the inland 
fish resources of the state. During the 1950- 
51 fiscal year aquatic biologists of the State 
Game Department were at work at Lakes 
Texoma, Kemp, Kemp Diversion, Kickapoo, 
Worth, Eagle Mountain, Austin, Travis, Inks, 
Buchanan and Caddo. 

_ During the year all biologists made an 
intensive study of farm ponds by check sein- 
ing actual ponds throughout the state. Much 
usable data were accumulated that will aid the 


fisheries division to provide a better farm 
pond program. 

Two new building projects were completed 
during the fiscal year. A new fish-rearing 
lake located above Lake Marvin, near Cana- 
dian, was completed and stocked with large- 
mouth black bass fingerlings. The Murrell L. 
Buckner Hatchery located below the Possum 
Kingdom Lake was completed in 1950 and 
went into production in the spring of 1951. 
This hatchery contains forty-four ponds. 
Other engineering projects consisted of de- 
signing a new water-supply system for the 
Huntsville Hatchery and designing a new 
addition to the Ingram Hatchery. 

There were in Texas as of Jan. 1, 1947, 
eleven state fish hatcheries, six federal hatch- 
eries and one municipal hatchery (Dallas). 
From the state fish hatcheries alone 16,674,883 
fish were distributed during the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1950. A twelfth hatchery went 
into operation early in 1951. (See above.) 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service operates 
six federal fish-cultural stations in Texas. 
These are located at Uvalde, Austin, San 
Marcos, Burnet, Fort Worth and San Angelo. 
These propagate the warm-water species con- 
sisting of largemouthed black bass, bluegill 
sunfish and channel catfish. Fish are also 
distributed in the State of Texas from hatch- 
eries located in New Mexico, specifically, 
from service hatcheries located at Santa 
Rosa, Dexter and Hot Springs. 


a = ea ph eS 


A wide variety of reptiles are found in 
Texas, notably in the warm, thinly populated, 
broken and brush-covered areas of South and 
Southwest Texas. For a number of years a 
commercial establishment in the Rio Grande 
Valley has had a wide market for snakes (to 
zoos and scientific institutions) and of snake 
poison which is used in the manufacture of 
serums. Some of the Texas educational in- 
stitutions and private organizations have car- 
ried on herpetological research. 

However, there are only four species of 
poisonous snakes in Texas. These are the 
rattlesnake, of which there are ten subspe- 
cies found in many sections of the state 
though in greatest number in the broken 
country of Southwest Texas; the copperhead, 
of which there are two subspecies found in 
East and South Texas; the moccasin, of 
which there are one or more species found 
along streams in many parts of the state, 
and the tropical coral snake, of which there 
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STATE FISH HATCHERY PRODUCTION 
Production for 1949-50 fiscal year. 





Bass. .  Goggle-Eye. Crappie. Total. 





Hatchery— Catfish. Bream. 
Dundéevy ols a ba eee 189,350 201,100 155,980 17,075 64,990 628,495 
Lake?Dallaswirnlanesaek: 927,860 146,980 702,019 10,025 69,715 aL ; 
VIC Gree sate tse SE. Rhee 107,759 213,905 2,197,397 ,330 229,860 2,774,251 
MEISCOM So eo eke eee 71,170 128,350 ,310 47,100 ‘ 1,044,295 
pan ANZEIO® okie k oases 48,625 oe 952,055 9,400 1,085, 
ERTIES Gre biker teens «isa 117,735 59,480 797,560 23,320 61,681 1,019,776 
FTUNIGS VAIL ations eeavchey ats.ey 6 AEs 103,960 ‘ 359,240 26,390 61,535 Ja 
WASDET} He Ses omusians arene cae es 81,8 234,585 2,772,960 63,200 132,130 3,284,690 
Medina = BE QUDLMUMG, oases 5,850 28,000 ,125 od 
LO ) be 9 hia year ements 13,750 36,225 2,753,090 8,925 {6S 2,819,265 
SanwVarcos, Basu anes «soe 102,579 221,025 211,903 33,390 19,800 088,697 
Eagle Mountain ........ eats tegsts 70,000 1,055,300 eee 125,300 1,250,600 
*Murrell L. Buckner 
(Possum "Kingdoni)'s.0 2 eee os es tee Paid ets sees Toe ceisler 
1,770,453 1,479,080 12,732,604 Paps yn ko 15) 790,746 17,028,038: 
TESS Tiers wake wean dere ues 144,400 150 126,105 2,900 39,000 Es aya a9, 
PL OCGL y eictdia w crete areas 1,626,053 1,437,930 12,606,499 252,655 751,746 16,674,883. 


*Began operation in spring of 1951. 
{Fish transferred from one hatchery to others 


shown in above hatchery totals. 





are two species found usually in extreme 
South and Southwest Texas and occasionally 
in Central, North Central and East Texas. 

The alligator is found in East Texas lakes 
and rivers, notably in Caddo Lake. A law 
protecting alligators in Marion County. was 
passed by the Fifty-second Legislature. By 
some authorities. they are considered valu- 
able because they destroy turtles and other 
enemies of valuable fish. 

Celebrated in the legends of Texas is the 
horned frog, or horned toad, a small harm- 
less lizard with a reputation for ferocity and 
ability to live indefinitely without food or 
water. It is found in the dry portions of West 
and South Texas and in other western states 
and in Mexico. It is of the genus Phrynosoma 
and is related to the iguana (family Iguani- 
dae). It is the adopted symbol of the Texas 
Christian University and athletic teams. 

An insect, but deserving a mention along 
with the poisonous reptiles is the vinegarroon, 
or vinegarrone (Mastigoproctus giganteus), of 
the Southwest Texas borderland and beyond 
in New Mexico, Arizona and California, and 
in Mexico. A poisonous whip scorpion, it is 
less deadly than represented in border legend. 


oe 


Game and Nongame Bird Life 


Many conditions of Texas geography, cli- 
mate and plant life contribute to the profu- 
sion of bird life that is found in the Texas 
region. Between 900 and 1,000 varieties are 
known to exist in some degree in this state, 
either as permanent or migratory birds. 

Waterfowl. 

Natural conditions along the Texas Gulf 
coast ideally adapt it to the ways of the 
waterfowl. All except a few species of North 
American ducks winter in this area and more 
than half of the fifty-seven species of all 
kinds of waterfowl spend either the whole 
or part of the year there. The segment con- 
taining St. Joseph Island, Aransas County, 
has been known as a concentration point, and 
the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge is 
maintained in the northeastern part of 
Aransas County. Another project of the U.S. 
Wildlife Service is the Muleshoe National 
Wildlife Refuge near Muleshoe, Bailey County, 
on the Staked Plains. Here a deep-set basin 
with three lakes serves as a way station for 
millions of migratory birds, especially mal- 
lards, pintails and baldpates. 

The Laguna Atascosa National Wildlife 
Refuge, located in Cameron County, Texas, is 
a winter haven for the largest concentration 
of pechgads and pintails along the Texas Gulf 
coast. 

One of the unique areas in the system of 
wildlife refuges is the Santa Ana National 
Wildlife Refuge, located in Hidalgo County. 


Here many nonwaterfowl birds found only in 
this part of Texas make this refuge their 
summer home. Birds such as_ chachalaca, 
green jay, red-billed pigeon, and white-fronted 
and white-winged doves nest in this area. 

Among the ducks that winter in Texas are 
the mallard, greater and lesser scaup, shov- 
eler, canvasback, pintail, redhead, gadwall, 
greenwing and bluewing teal, baldpate and 
wood duck. The white-fronted, snow, blue and 
Canada geese and other species also winter 
in this state. 5 

Texas is in the migratory path of practi- 
cally all species of the wild duck, except those 
that summer in Labrador. Some pass through 
the state; others spend the winter, largely on 
the Gulf coast but also throughout the East 
Texas timber area. Large numbers of geese 
and brant also migrate through Texas or 


winter here. 
Wild Turkey. 

It has been suggested that the ‘‘state bird’”’ 
of Texas should be, not the mockingbird, but 
the wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo inter- 
media). Nearly one half of the wild turkeys 
of the United States are found in Texas, 
and there is fossil evidence that it is one of 
Texas’ oldest inhabitants. It is the most 
prized of Texas game birds, being found 
principally in the Edwards Plateau region. At 
times its numbers have been greatly reduced, 
but protective laws and a wise management 
policy have made it fairly numerous in recent 
years. (See p. 176.) 

Prairie Chickens. 

Widely separated geographically, there are 
two species of the prairie chicken. The Att- 
water prairie chicken (Tympanuchus cupido 
attwateri) is found in the Gulf Coastal Prai- 
ries where the expansion of rice cultivation 
and other destruction of its natural cover has 
contributed to its rapid decline in numbers. 
Relatively few remain. The lesser prairie 
chicken (Tympanuchus pallidicinctus) is found 
in the western portion of the West Texas 
Lower Rolling Plains and in the less thickly 
settled portions of the Staked Plains where it 
finds cover in the shin oak. It is much more 
numerous than the Attwater prairie chicken. 

Texas Quail. 

Six species and subspecies of quail occur in 
Texas. The bobwhite (Colinus virginianus 
virginianus) in North and East Texas needs 
no introduction. A subspecies (Colinus vir- 
ginianus texanus) is a paler variety and oc- 
curs from the southeastern corner of New 
Mexico to Southern Texas and south into 
Northern Mexico. The scaled quail (Callipepla 
squamata pallida) is a desert species known 
as the blue-quail, found in western counties 
along the Rio Grande. In the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley is found another subspecies, 
Callipepla squamata castanogastris. 

The Gambel’s quail (Lophortyx californica 
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—State Game Department. 


Snowy and American Egret.—On Frondeley Island, near Rockport, where this picture 
was taken, at the Aransas Wild Life Refuge and elsewhere along the Gulf coast, these 
and other beautiful nongame birds find refuge. 





gambeli) has its range in extreme West 
Texas along the Rio Grande Valley. Its color, 
like that of the scaled quail, is bluish-ash, 
but it is distinguished by a head plume or 
crest of soft recurved feathers. 

The Mearn’s quail, known as Montezuma 
quail, fool quail, fool hen (Cyrtonyx monte- 
Zumae mearnsii) is found in extreme South- 
west Texas. Its name, fool quail, comes from 
its making no attempt to protect itself and of 
allowing itself to be killed with a stick or 
stone. Due to this the species is almost ex- 
tinct. 

Doves. 

One of the most prolific and valuable of 
game birds is the widely distributed dove. 
The annual kill is close to 3,750,000 of which 
about 3,500,000 are mourning doves and 
250,000 whitewings. 

Western mourning doves (Zenaidura ma- 
croura marginella) are classed as game birds 
and as such are the most widely hunted of 
all game. Though they are everywhere, their 
migration brings great concentrations. to 
South Texas each fall and winter. They breed 
throughout the summer, at times rearing 
several broods of young. Due to late nesting 
no satisfactory open season is possible for fall 
shooting in the north of Texas, according to 
game authorities. 

The lower valley of the Rio Grande marks 
the northward range of a number of tropical 
birds. Among them is the Eastern white- 
winged dove (Melopelia asiastica asiastica), 
which concentrates along that. stream to nest 
in the early spring, going sometimes a dis- 
tance northward before returning southward 
into Mexico in September and October, their 
departure usually controlled by the approach 
of cool weather. 

The western white-winged dove (Melopelia 
asiastica mearnsi) ranges from the Big Bend 
southward and westward. The_ red-billed 
pigeon (Columba flavirostris flavirostris) is 
another tropical bird which comes to the 
Rio Grande Valley section to breed, though 
breeding also occurs farther south. It is found 
as far north as Eagle Pass. 

_Band-tailed pigeon (Columba fasciata fas- 
ciata) is a bird of the Southwest which fre- 
quents the upper reaches of the Rio Grande 
Valley and nests in the Guadalupe Mountains. 





Its range is northward to Canada; it winters 
in Southern United States. 

The Inca dove (Scardafella inca _ inca) 
ranges from Nicaragua to the Rio Grande. 
It is a third less in size, compared with the 
whitewing or the mourning dove. They are 
not plentiful. The eastern ground dove (Co- 
lumbigallina passerina passerina) ranges 
most plentifully in the south of the United 
States as far west as Texas. It is the smallest 
of all American doves, having a length of six 
and one-half inches. The ground dove (Colum- 
bigallina passerina) ranges over West Texas 
to Southern California and southward. 

The chachalaca (Ortalis. vetula’ mcecalli), 
sometimes called Mexican pheasant, has a 
range from Veracruz to Rio Grande Valley, 
an interesting game bird about which little is 
known except that it resembles a pheasant. 
The odd name is said to have been derived 
from the alternating chaca-laca duet that is 
sung by the male and his mate. 


Nongame Coastal Birds. 

The nongame bird life of the coast is also 
great and varied, and some species are char- 
acterized by great beauty and rarity. The 
only known whooping cranes in existence, 
about thirty in number, spend the winter at 
the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. The 
striking reddish egret breeds only in Texas; 
so do most of the roseate spoonbills of the 
United States. Other coastal fowl are the 
great blue heron, little blue heron, Louisiana 
heron, American egret, snowy egret, white 
a and one or more varieties of the glossy 
IDIS. 

Nongame Inland Birds. 

The nongame bird life of inland Texas is 
known for its variety and beauty, and it 
includes some of the country’s most noted 
song birds. Best known and loved of all 
Texas birds is the mockingbird (Mimus poly- 
glottos), which has been adopted as the state 
bird by legislative action. (See p. 59.) The 
wooded portions of Texas and the mild win- 
ters give protection to a wide variety of the 
wren family and other songsters. The breed- 
ing place of the golden-cheeked warbler is 
exclusively in Texas; and some other birds 
including the Couch jay, Colima warbler, 
green jay and Sennett thrasher, are not 
found outside Texas in the United States. 
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No songster but a very ,interesting bird is 
the Lok (Geococcyx californianus), also 
called the roadrunner and the paisano. Hav- 


ing great speed afoot, it is capable only of» 


short flights. Its habit of speeding along the 
road ahead of a traveler earned its name, 
roadrunner, also the Mexican designation, 
paisano, meaning a fellow countryman. In 
Southwest Texas it is the subject of much 
tradition. It was chosen as the official bird 
of the Texas Centennial Exposition of 1936. 
Predatory Birds. 

The golden eagle (Aquila chrysaetos) is 
numerous enough in the Trans-Pecos moun- 
tain areas to be considerably destructive of 
lambs and other small domestic animals and 
wild game. There is a perpetual open season 
on it. The bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucoceph- 
alus) is found in smaller number. It is pro- 
tected by perpetual closed season because 
it is the symbol of national sovereignty. It 
is much less a predator than the golden 
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eagle. The eagle is found along the Canadian 
and Palo Duro gorges in the Panhandle and 
on the Texas Coastal Plain. The great horned 
owl and other members of the owl family, 
and a variety of hawks are found in Texas. 
Unprotected birds include English sparrow, 
raven, buzzard, goshawk, Cooper hawk, sharp- 
shinned hawk or blue darter, duck hawk, 
butcher bird, jay, sapsucker and woodpecker. 
Starlings and grackles have invaded Texas in 
great numbers in recent years. 
Extinct and Near-Extinct. 

In addition to the whooping crane, Att- 
water prairie chicken and several other birds 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs as extinct 
or near extinct, the following have vanished 
or are few in number: upland plover, or 
snipe, black-bellied tree duck, ivory-billed - 
woodpecker, and Carolina parakeet, a bird 
of great beauty which formerly ranged into 
anes and other Southern States from the 
ropics. 


Texas Agricultural Industries 


The general agricultural industries. of 
Texas, including approximately a hundred 
crop-growing and livestock-raising subindus- 
tries, cover approximately 140,000,000 acres, 
or about 83 per cent, of the land area of the 
state. Of the state’s total farm population of 
7,711,194, approximately 1,307,000 live on these 
farms and ranches, according to preliminary 
figure of the census of 1950, or a little more 
than 18 per cent of the total population. This 
includes only actual farm population and not 
total ‘‘rural’’ population. [See footnote (7) 
on p. 62. 

Total value of 
these farms and 
according to the 


the land and buildings of 
ranches was $3,774,997,897, 
census of 1945, but it had 
increased to an estimated $4,800,000,000 by 
1951. Total cash value of all products sold 
from these farms and ranches in 1950 was 
*$2,147,062,000. Texas was the third-ranking 
state in yearly value of products, being ex- 
ceeded by Iowa in first place and California 
in second. 

Because the annual value of Texas min- 
erals has exceeded that of agricultural prod- 
ucts in recent years, it is sometimes said that 
Texas agriculture ranks second to its mineral 
industries in the economy of the state. How- 
ever, agriculture is the leading general indus- 
try by a considerable margin on basis of 
total population supported directly, and in 
proportion of annual income that’ goes 
from the primary markets directly to resi- 
dents of Texas, as against the proportion 
that goes to residents of other states. In 
addition to the population living on the 
farms, the off-farm labor employed by farms 
runs as high as 475,000 persons at the peak 
of harvest seasons. 

Decrease in Number of Farms. 

There were 331,494 farms (and ranches) in 
Texas, according to preliminary announce- 
ment of the census of 1950. In the preceding 
census of 1945 there had been 384,977 farms, 
and in the next preceding census of 1940 
there had been 418,002 farms. With the de- 
cline in farms from 418,002 to 384,977 between 
1940 and 1945, there had been an increase of 
average farm acreage from 329.4 to 367.1. The 
continued decline in the number of farms 
between 1945 and 1950 carried the average 
farm acreage upward again. 

fe This steady decline in number of farms, 
accompanied by an increase in average acre- 
age, is only one aspect of the great shift that 
has taken place in recent years in the char- 
acter of Texas agriculture. It has been 
accompanied by a steady decline in farm 
population, while the total population of the 
state has been increasing at a rapid rate. 

*Includes forest products and some other semi- 
agricultural products not included in figures given 
on pp. 184 and 187. 


This has meant a greatly accelerated decline 
in percentage of Texans living on farms. 


Farm Population. 

As far back as 1920 the farm population of 
Texas was 2,265,734, or considerably more 
than half of the total population of 4,663,228. 
On that date, the total rural population, in-, 
cluding both farm and nonfarm (small town) 
rural population. was 3,150,539, or 67.6 per 
cent of the state’s whole population. 

Rural farm population rose slightly to 
2,342,553, according to the census of 1930, but 
declined in percentage of the total population 
of 5,824,715. The decline in farm population 
began after 1930, and in 1940 it had fallen to 
2,149,187, or only about one third of the total 
population of 6,414,824. This decline continued, 
with farm population accounting for only 
1,307,000, or 18 per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation according to the preliminary report 
of the census of 1950, as stated above. 

Sounder Agricultural Industry. 


However, these figures on declining num- 
ber of farms and farm population do not 
indicate a declining farm industry. A much 
greater diversity of crop and livestock prod- 
ucts are produced today than ever before and 
the annual income from these products is 
higher than in preceding years. Average farm 
income as measured in real values (discount- 
ing for fluctuation in the purchasing capacity 
of the dollar) is far above previous years. 

Farm tenancy decreased steadily during 
the period reviewed above, especially share- 
cropper tenancy, while owner-operation of 
farms increased rapidly. Farm mechanization 
has also increased rapidly. In 1920, there 
were only 9,048 tractors on Texas farms. This 
increased to 37,348 in 1930, to 98,923 in 1940. 
An estimate for 1951 places the number of 
tractors on Texas farms at more than 250,000. 
It is estimated that for the crops of 1951, 
farms having more than 90 per cent of the 
farm acreage of Texas were powered by 
tractors. 

Along with mechanization and increased 
average acreage per farm have come other 
developments. About 90 per cent of Texas 
farms are now served by electric light and 
power lines. Under the program of farm-to- 
market roads by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, farms that are not on main highways 
are being connected with them by paved 
roads. The extension of telephone lines and 
gas-pipe lines has also improved the standard 
of living on Texas farms. Where homes are 
not served by pipe lines, the installation of 
butane and propane gas tanks gives the 
farmer the conveniences of a gas fuel. An- 
other development adding to the farm stand- 
ard of living has been the rapid increase in 


(Continued on page 184.) 





Basic Statistics on Texas Agriculture 
Census Reports of 1945, 1940, 1935, 1930 and 1920. 


Below is a statistical review of Texas agricultural industries and production for census 
enumerations since 1920, except 1925. The Federal Census of Agriculture is taken every five 


years. Census figures are for the early part of the census year in all data except crop produc- 
tion, which is for the preceding year. 


Farms, Farm Acreage, Value—1945 Census. 


Mier eOLeLArMS: ©... (2. ec cs fe 
Farms operated by: 
EU CVSS Gee 
PPUIMIOVINETS tic. Oe a ce ee 
Peat POVONIOTS: Ghia so Gold essa ae 
VICE ERS) eistieiy fic ais wiss's ols 6 oe 
PSLCTAA TICS Paves t. avs ce aicle le oie 18 one 
PEPIN Ste iecilils ciacere aceie a Gloné ie 6 
PEPE POPULA CIOMc. s-. 5 02's 0s eons 


Value of farms (land, bldgs.). .$3,574, 


Average value per farm....:. 
Average value per acre...... 
All lands in farms (acres)..... 
Average acreage per farm... 


384,977 
237,607 


,487,829 
997,891, 
$9,286 


, 


$25.29 
141,337,744 
367.1 


Farm Land According to Use (Acres): 


Cropland harvested 
OMS WE) LU he Oe [ay 
Cropland idle or fallow........ 
Plowable pasture... 8. 
WVGOGIAN OO PASTUPE 5.6.5 bi... vo 
MOTTA BLUTOAM cf sie ad. oie es ee 
Woodland not pastured........ 
All other land in farms........ 
§§Land available for crops..... 


ee 


Number of Livestock on Farms: 


PHOLSESHANG PCOlLS es 6iie eS. ek 
tMules and mule colts.......... 
(LOIRE se A 
Cows and heifers, 2 yrs., over. 
Cows and heifers, milked...... 
BRDCCDEANOE LAIOS o's cristo 2,. s 0 os 
el BO en 
“el Dui 52 pe ae 


Selected Crops, Harvested— 
Corn, for all purposes. ...Acres 


OPNTORS STAIN. . wy oye isis os Acres 
OPI TOT CLAM 6-37... «5 > Bushels 
Wheat, threshed.......... Acres 
Wheat, threshed........ Bushels 
ats Oresned ook... acs os Acres 
@Oatsmotnresned.... ....saes. Bushels 
Oats cut, fed, unthreshed. Acres 
Barey,- threshed. ... ....... Acres 
Barley, ‘threshed........ Bushels 


+tRice (rough), threshed..Acres 
ttRice (rough), threshed...Bu. 
Grain sorghum (for gr’n) Acres 
Grain sorghum (for grain). .Bu. 


ABST oy Ee Sn Acres 
Surg © (nr Bales 
atism POtALOeS . 2... 6.5... Acres 
itish s potatoes. ... 5. c2s-- Bushels 
Sweet potatoes............Acres 
PWEELPPOLALOGS, 2... .4:. Bushels 
***Hay and forage.......Acres 
Zeeliave and :fOTage.:.ii.... Tons 


27,469,089 
793,935 
1,978,204 
4,618,707 
16,051,293 
87,854,480 
817,563 
1,754,473 
34,859,935 


514,837 


28,661,910 


3,724,635 
3,637,150 
51,745,061 
4,408,046 
$1,415,283 
1,319,049 


14,905,957 
4'881,075 
94’ 463,455 


805,766 
1,013,186 


1940 Census. 


418,002 


,821 
2,149,187 


$2,589,978,936 
$6,19 


J 


$18.81 
137,683,372 
329.4 


13,242,974 
14,073,922* 


% 


77,347,593* 
46,261,857 


638,406 


4,700,475 
4,322,364 
69,649,829 
2,744,064 
28,096,367 
1,270,741 
32,306,788 


1,116,622 
1,152,387 


1935 Census. 


501,017 


211,440 
172,709 
3 a 


$18.70 
137,597,389 
274.6 
25,429,158 


23,648,606 
67,060,969 
1,487,121 
2,105,185 
43,295,508 


686,442 


1,384,134 
20,541,529 


4,637,435 
4,479,780 
38,017,875 
3,091,870 
26,298,423 
1,373,035 
32,012,907 


9,642,432 
10,015,375 


1930 Census. 


495,489 


190,515 
152,852 
3 3 


? 


$28.85 
124,707,130 
201.7 


30,634,370 
1,803,574 
2,328,222 

11,156,355 

14,449,011 

61,337,071 
1,240,472 
1,758,055 

45,922,521 


748,703 
1,036,177 


1,048,074 
21,525,816 


4,250, 747 i: 54 4) 


2,969,511 
44,077,464 
1,148,110 
27,260,261 
183,030 
193,862 
3,743,677 
105,616 
5,158,544 
1,700,713 
23,768,386 
16,813,568 


3,073,338 - 


1920 Census. 


436,033 


$32.45, 
114,020,621 
261.5 


25,027,773 

ae ae 
t 

14,532,913 


2,573,485 


*The 1940 figures are not exactly comparable with those of other census reports. The census of 1940 
in its preliminary report gives the figure of 14,073,922 as ‘‘woodland’’ including pasture and other 
woodland. Under the item of ‘‘All other land in farms’’ the census report of 1940 includes the large 
item of ‘‘other pasture’’ given separately in preceding census reports, in addition to what other census 
reports had given as ‘‘All other.’’ Readjusted figures in report of census of 1940, comparable with 


figure of that. year are as follows: 


69,166,154; 1930, 63,095,126 for ‘‘All other.’’ 


tAs of Jan. 1, 1945, animals of all ages; in preceding censuses, as of April 1, animals over 3 mos. 
old. tComparable data not available. 


§As of Jan. 1, 1945, animals of all ages; in preceding censuses, as of April 1, animals over 6 


mos. old. 


1935, 25,135,727; 1930, 15,689,483 for woodland pasture; 1935, 


**As of Jan: 1, 1945, hogs and pigs of all ages and chickens over 4 mos. old; in preceding censuses, 
as of April 1, animals over 4 mos. old. ; 

+¢Census of 1945 gave production as 4,258,845 bbls. of 162 pounds each, but the figure is here 
converted into bushels to make it comparable with preceding years. 

tiRunning bales of lint cotton, counting round as half bales. 

_ §§Includes harvested, failure, idle and fallow land and plowable pasture. The ‘‘plowable pasture’’ 
figure of 1945 differs slightly from that of 1940 in that it includes land used only for pasture whicn 
has been plowed within 7 years; the 1940 figure includes land pastured which could have been plowed 
and used for crops without additional clearing, drainage or irrigation. This land may not have been 


plowed within 7 years prior to 1940. 


***Figures for 1945 and 1940 are not comparable with preceding years because sorghums, which 
constitute the greater part of the Texas forage crop, were not included in 1945 and 1940 reports but 
were included in preceding reports. The 1945 figure is exclusive of 217,270 tons of peanut vines saved 


for hay. 
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frozen-food lockers and other methods of 
preserving foods produced on the farm. No 
general economic development in Texas in 
recent years has been more noteworthy than 
the increase in the standard of living on its 
farms. 
Diversification of Farm Products. 

The most highly significant continuous 
development over a long period of years has 
been the establishment of a diversified crop- 
growing and_ livestock-raising agriculture. 
Prior to World War I, cotton was the only 
Texas cash crop of consequence. Beef cattle 
furnished the most of the income from live- 
stoek .raising, though there was also some 
income from sheep and wool, and mohair. 

The wheat crop of North Central Texas 
furnished some cash income during good 
years, and a start had been’ made in citrus 
and winter vegetable growing in the Rio 
Grande Valley and in peaches, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes and a few other vegetables in 
East Texas. But cotton and beef were the 
two predominant farm and ranch products. 
In fact, they were the chief supports of the 
state’s economy. Although there had been 
rapid development of both mineral and manu- 
facturing production following the discovery 
of the Spindletop oil field in 1901, they were 
not more than minor contributors to the 
state’s income until about 1915. 

Soil Depletion. 

This one-crop system of crop growing, and, 
in less degree, the one-crop system of animal 
raising, had bad effects other than contrib- 
uting to the instability of the state’s economy. 
Continuous cotton growing, especially on the 
Blackland Prairies, robbed the soil of its 
fertility. Erosion of soils increased from both 
faulty cropping methods and overstocking the 


ranges. There were many advocates of im- 
proved agricultural methods, and _ farm 
‘‘diversification’’ became a shibboleth, but 


the grip of old methods was difficult to 
break, especially the grip of oppressive King 
Cotton. 

So far as the record shows the first ter- 
racing was on a farm in Newton County in 
1882. (See p. 155.) The first demonstration 
farm was established by Dr. S. A. Knapp on 
the farm of Walter C. Porter in Kaufman 
County in 1903. During the decade, 1910-1920, 
improvement of agricultural methods began 
to spread rapidly with the development of 
the extension program of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and the placing of 
farm and home demonstration agents in many 
Texas counties.’ 

New Farming Areas. 

After the First World War, there was rapid 
progress in crop diversification, even though 
cotton acreage and production went to a new 
peak in 1926. Crop acreage was expanding 
rapidly on the Plains of Northwest Texas, 
along the Gulf coast and in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley area. The increase in wheat 
acreage on the High Plains, the spread of 
grain sorghums throughout the central and 
western parts of the state, and the increase 
in fruit and vegetable production in East 
Texas and the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
Winter Garden and Coastal Bend sections 
contributed to diversification of crops. 

In the livestock-raising industries, large- 
scale commercial production of milk began 
with the establishment of commercial dairy- 
products plants at a number of points. The 
breeding-up of beef and dairy cattle, sheep 
and goats and the expansion of the poultry 
industry, including turkey raising, opened 
the way for great improvement in the market 
for these products. 

In the meantime soil conservation was mak- 
ing rapid progress. Erosion had been great 
during the years of neglect, and at the be- 
ginning of 1951 the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service estimated that 11,000,000 acres of 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


croplands and 50,000,000 acres of pasture lands 
had been damaged from medium to extreme 
degree. However, during 1951, there were 
160 soil-conservation districts in operation 
covering 90 per cent of the state’s crop and 
grazing land area. (See p. 155.) 

; Home Food Processing. 

While progress has been made in develop- 
ment of cash crops, there has also been 
rapid development of home canning and 
freezing of both meats and fruits and vege- 
tables. Henry Grady’s rule for growing the 
living at home and depending on cotton for 
the cash surplus has been greatly expanded 
in the matters of both money crops and home 


~ living. 


Until about 1940 home canning was the 
only means of preserving the home-grown 
product. About that time the frozen-food 
locker was introduced. It has spread rapidly 
and is now utilized by a large percentage of 
Texas farmers, either as home. units or by 
patronizing commercially operated lockers. 
Introduction of this device has greatly en- 
couraged home gardening and production of 
meat for home use. 

The growth of the urban population of 
Texas has greatly encouraged diversified 
farming also by giving the farmer a ready, 
nearby market for surplus vegetables, fruits, 
meats and poultry and dairy products. 

The general result of these developments 
mentioned in foregoing paragraphs has been 
the raising of the productivity of Texas farms 
and the standard of living of Texas farmers 
so rapidly that the decline in farm population 
has been more than offset when measured 
in terms of the value of the general agricul- 
tural industry to the whole economy of the 


state. 
TEXAS CROP VALUES 
Table below shows annual value of crops 
produced on Texas farms, including value 
of home-consumed products, for the years 


indicated. 

Year— Value. Year— Value 
*1899 .... $166,964, 711 1934 Bdoow Ze o 
*1909 Be ee 2S ko, UU 19352\. eee 364,137,000 
ASLO ee eek Ov Oa 1936 . 398,854, 
1920 eee eel cor OU 1937 451,261,000 
1921 424,776,000 1938 299,394,000 
1922 698,572,000 1939 318,629,000 
1923 1,064,775,000 1940 399,860,000 
1924 905,801,000 1941 523,067,000 
1925 595,607,000 1942 665,239,000 
1926 631,584,000 1943 839,072,000 
1927 729,676,000 1944. 920,374,000 
1928 759,676,000 1945 745,290,000 
1929 585,422,000 1946 932,238,000 
1930 2a 411,755,500 1947 "2 oe 1,452,300,000 
1931 306,872,000 1948 .....1,148,845,000 
1932 233,136,000 1949. « i054 ogo, 040/000; 
1933 352,339,000 1950. .......5,234,416,000 


*Data are from censuses of these years. 
TEXAS CASH FARM INCOME 
Data below on Texas farm income are from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 


Livestock Crop *Total 
Year— Income. Income. Income. 
1939 ....$233,210,000 $230,207,000 $574,172,000 
1940 .... 239,827,000 262,824,000 589,140,000 
1941 .. 303,331,000 403,144,000 770,122,000 
1942 .. 466,214,000 469,001,000 995,461,000 
1943 . 578,994,000 584,926,000 1,218,231,000 
1944 .. 639,000,000 654,000,000 1,293,000,000 
1945 .. 589,382,000 557,808,000 1,189,301,000 
1946 .. 675,689,000 706,218,000 1,361,907,000 
1947 .. 801,549,000 1,140,993,000 1,942,542,000 
1948 .. 870,794,000 1,082,220,000 1,953,014,000 
1949 .... 786,799,000 1,207,284,000 2,057,083,000 
1950 806,100,000 1,187,163,000 1,993,263,000 


*Total income includes benefit payments which 
were as follows: $110,755,000 in 1939, $86,489,000 
in 1940, $63,647,000 in 1941, $60,246,000 in 1942, 
$54,311,000 in 19438, $44,235,000 in 1944, $42,- 
111,000 in 1945, $38,502,000 in 1946, $23,914,000 in 
1947, $16,438,000 in 1948, $14,739,000 in 1949 and 
$24,934,000 in 1950. Income does not include value 
of home consumption, but represents cash receipts 
from farming. 


Number of Farms in Texas—1930, 1940, 1945 and 1950 


The change in Texas agriculture in recent 
years is nowhere more clearly reflected than 
in the change in number of farms. 

By the census of 1920, Texas had 436,033 
farms with an average acreage of 261.5. In 
1930, there were 495,489 farms and the aver- 
age acreage had dropped to 251.7. In 1935, 
the high peak in number of farms was 
reached with 501,017, and the acreage also 
increased slightly to 274.6, because of the 
additional amount of land taken into farms. 
In 1940 there was a decline to 418,002 farms 
and an increase in average acreage to 329.4. 
In 1945 the number of farms had further 
declined to 384,977 with an increase in aver- 
age acreage to 367.1. The number of farms 
declined to 331,494 in 1950. There was un- 
doubtedly another increase in average acre- 
age, though the figure was not available as 
pieAuge1, 1951. 

This noteworthy trend of declining number 
of farms and increasing average size of farm 
is a _ reflection of the decline in cotton- 
growing, the decrease in tenantry and the 
mechanization of the farms. The change has 
been accompanied by a decline in farm 
population, and, at the same time, an _ in- 
crease in the total volume of farm production 
and real value of farm products. 

However, the trends have been different, 
from differing causes, in different counties 
and regions of the state, as indicated by the 
following table showing number of farms in 
each county for the censuses of 1930, 1940, 
1945 and 1950. 


————Number of Farms———_, 


County— 1930. 1940. 1945. 1950. 

MATICEVSONE a. «« sisi « 4,422 3,675 3,096 2,864 
Andrews . 75 106 98 92 
ANIPCLINGAW, f. . . ohiou « POSE 2.1 OL pet OUD ete OST 
PUPATIGSASIE fs s,c%> : 143 108 95 84 
AT ORCI EEtE so. Shh. 692 501 544 542 
Armstrong ....... A472 408 343 S00 
ATaASCOSaae ce oo" 1,816 2,020 2, Loo 1,740 
PAVISPITIMMEES Coss cies. oni oa 100" 2.73555 2.368 
BANCY fat oo ctinss s 758 820 843 865 
(2h (gs) 678 656 643 586 
PSASCrOD Mes aes sos. mote 2:40) 2,060). 61,858 
ESAVLOLMME YS fess sigis-s c 867 718 Pas, 641 
[See ag ie alirezal a7, ILA Oey 995 
BE ee a »4o00 4,004, 3.769% 3,215 
Bexar meot, | 3,004 3,570 .3a.de1 
ExtanICOMme as. sidie-s”. < 708 632 674 567 
FAOLGGNiste <b» tasks 292 243 228 186 
BUC dio oicsias. as 2,229 Ds Ow 1,756 1,558 
ET WICBPEAS fee civics © 5,451 3,000) 3,620,225 
PCAZOLIAGe Ge oc ciec s. 2,163 1,824 2,192 1,638 
EN RLWAO) "yi Dagon tla ASS1L 1,479 
LE WStlay ds «> ai @ 287 265 226 155 
Briscoe 679 516 560 464 
[S00] kit os, oe sae! 397 289 277 
SHOW Vemtie ae << ares. ss 2al5e, 2,119 1,801 1,767 
PUTICSOMee sss cise SSM Dao 2 LOO. So 
ES EIDTIC tte tore cnsaxice.« Hebase 1.294 1,299 1,053 
(ClO) | a 3,149 1,864 1,831 1,491 
Coa bie See a 57 353 292 328 
JESSIE 013 ie eee jLaSin 1,435 1,178 1,149 
Cameron’ 3. ...:... oO oto, 2945, | 3) Do4 
(CUENG 0) OT Agha ae a edo" TieooD » ascoOe=* 1,163 
eA SOMMts cies te). sy. 542 493 403 460 
Cass 5,841 4,404 3,910 2,819 
Castro 751 703 783 oe 
Chambers Big 368 599 386 
enerokee. wk... 6,698 5,134 4,409 4,147 
MONIMITESS ~~. Soe0.. 6% 1.348 904 952 785 
CU Re ge ee 2 OGM 521 Ilsa 1,208 
Benet yeeatl * iv Pavel: occ c « 285 431 Snir 439 


9 Bee he's lee eect [are ie, 
CoC mt Yar Yee Yer Pat Yat my 


ie we s 0 0 shelece)s 


Collingsworth 
Colorado 
Comal 


Ophies $a e's 4 have) 6 
oi eae foyer ow 

eee et eee eens 
Mp os Beye 0 0 oleuay 


Sle ¢ ¢ eerecere 6 


Craneeeee oe 
Crockett 
CrOSDY aera eo ee 
Culberson 
Dallam 


o © 0058 e106 
ee eee eww wee 
Ce ey 

su6 “o\'e, ©. & Keel 6 
<0 era eee “el 
Sioe wpe v 0:46 00, « 
ke 459-0. ¢ “i wie «6 

S efe ¢ © efse) 8 © 

be bee Wap e le « 
Mile €h@ © 'o. cle Gee 
© 6:66 '@ STON 'e 
OELOES © 16 6. fe ceteewlle 6 
iad pe oe 0 wlivha ve: Ss 


Fort Bend 
Franklin 
Freestone 
Plow es 
GAINS geet: 8. Greene 
Galveston 

GAarZzal saree cere 
Gillespie .......... 
Glasscock 

Goliad 
Gonzales 


Hale 
Hall 


Harrison 
Hartley 
Haskell 
Hays 
Hemphil 


Hudspeth 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Irion 


Number of Farms 


ee Pee) 

1940. 1945. 1950. 
756 049 492 
2,049 1,885 1,595 
4,771 4,743 3,839 
iiepe,  ababltyealis®) 
2,227 2,092 1,836 
732 (ary 775 
PAB Pe Pal eee Sig 

72 721 61 
2,030 2,130 1,940 
2,703 2,025 1,841 
700 667 568 
34 26 27 
137 134 137 
1,288 987 870 
81 39 64 
473 482 358 
3,510 4,363 3,519 
Die (ee 1 AS 12229 
854 830 723 
1,696 1,543 1,412 
3,340 3,119 2,737 
3,301 3,025 2,428 
920 894 784 
442 416 337 
877 757 686 
1,251 844 707 
2,032 2,345 1,929 
o2 39 60 
272 258 2953 
3,908 3,089 , 3,327 
1,075 982 770 
2,618 2,713 2,160 
3,000 0,d19%) 2,901 
4,638 4,482 3,768 
4,794 4,337 3,996 
Uvtkey 9 aay) © ah Bite) 
Alpalky altey4si » ae alel 
361 511 495 
3,644 3,145 2,518 
LolOe 1.14255 1006 
He (ik  PIPa ee ALPE 
713 596 599 
470 461 473 
DOO mea Lae 592 
721 448 444 
1,407 1,343 1,357 
148 139 151 
1,233 915 872 
3,087 3,290 2,494 
663 367 592 
4,296 4,287 3,634 
1,337 1,460 990 
2,518 1,864 1,818 
2,707 2,066 2,232 
1,628 1,482 1,872 
1,118 978 951 
DSO ee 1 OSA COU 
335 304 311 
1,030 939 795 
1,225 1,502 995 
6,949 5,064 3,353 
5,306 3,951 3,318 
207 258 212 
1,939 1,763 1,535 
1,233 1,087 927 
349 389 299 
3,949 2,896 2,693 
5,094 5,616 5,319 
3,954 3,555 3,222 
1,506 1,341 1,369 
1,064 O1G 830 
4,324 4,150 3,336 
4,393 3,382 2,638 
802 668 741 
140 156 143 
4,462 4,902 3,456 
183 221 190 
149 161 117 








MAGNOLIA SEEDS ARE GOOD SEED 


They may be purchased from the best seed dealers all over the state. We also supply fertilizers, 


garden and household equipment, poultry and farm supplies and poultry and stock remedies, 


catalogue sent on request. 


Free 


MAGNOLIA SEED, HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT co. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS ’ 


Mail Address 
P. O. Box 5650 





186 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Number of Farms 


—Number of Farms———, 





(Sas ny (eae 

County— 1930... 21940. 1945. 950; County— 1930... 1940°. 19455 eelSaes 
Jacket hate, LOL eels 20S ey aT, 888 Polk Yae0 see .. 2,300 2,074 4,942 . 1,022 
“THCKSOlaa Eire dl G42 Ae 25 Sha 1440 jie: PRP OteD, toot sp aye 322 +) 302 qqmaae 380 
AISHEr! Seas else TS O7G ,(0O> 1,814 41,801 BrésidiOiecan.- annie aoe 490 419 248 
Geri DANISMe ae eee 99 104 168 92 REINS S upce cue a oy oa 1,691 -1,1327 34166 ©8114 
DELTEPSOM: Nejc eves tenes iL O12 2, os! pe, ode 958 QR TIC GU] Lee ree etcetera 843 660 cone 
BD LODE aie oa a cee O12 196 180 123 Reavan ==. tr eee yet SAS: 19 78 
ith, WEISS Vaan ae at peste wees nbsp 869 Real 2355.2 dhe t Pans 300 3832 230 
RPOlin GOTeenct as urererss ,o3 2,921 "2,990, 2,662 Red River. So. 3,329 3,726 ' 3;6907 2,920 
SFONCS ean caren e 2 SOM abt ad amet Oss Reeves) au nasi. .d 3 277 ZB SF Fay 
TCSEINES ceaterege ate cecrere e ; 00S 2s Dols HEELS Refugiohs7it, fea ot 507 S 238 Pa 
Kaufman i.e eae. pbs y bes SOG ; 2,4 Roberts) Hiss tne te 158 154 nd: 
HONG aLILR ee we ceeen e 691. 739 711 666 Robertson vGeavan. 4,065, 2,834 2,181 1,799 
FSENCU Ys Seca ranerelnne 13 8 7 13 Rockwall. aj. «nas 1,031 G6i" ejii7, 
Rent’ tates oes aerns 588 454 340 Runnels. a2 ev smiceirs 2,544." ~2,103" asp iariaios 
Kerr we ne slot sere 591 729 760 581 Rusk toy. cchecnveses 6,426 4,280 (4,294. 3, 
FIM DIO Fee or. cheers 454 443 439 447 SaDiNe-- ace? Or oe : 1,598: ia tas 873 
TRIN: ecards cratlorererea 159 110 85 82 San Augustine .... 1,823 2,162 1,860 1,062 
FINNEY acne t we avereere a he 127 147 129 Sal saciito. ssh. eee hea tee eclanicna 91 duel lB? 
Mile per ee es cio aes 548 SUL 299 272 San Patricio: 200% 1,626 1,089 1,075 9 
RNIOX ae etre ae career 1,460 980 928 887 San-Sabal, “ie iccmmianc 1,424. 1,2(60* I 25a5 eos 
Piatmaliore «ae cc eke 6,024. 4,176 ° 3,263 3,419 Schleicher? .4) 0... 300 ' 286 269 
TOIND. eee te costar en OO) en eee ol anti SCUITY) (Orn. ciecte ae 1,564: 91,446) 9 1827 ea 
Mam pasas.i. a ere 1,202 1,064 1,010 938 Shackelfond "4r:iici8 462 460 568 
Pa> SANeS tink ones 627 453 448 364 Shelby a sc% apc. 4,908 4,952 3,997 3,147 
MAVaCawees « cebeee ste 4191), 4A,19TS 33183 soous Shermaniels. oi ost 298 led 232 
i eee whe nena eens ee 2,189 2,074 1,947 1,674 Smith ih. wen eaness 6,907 —+5,306-9b,slo nas 
Leon: © Seca. . tess 4.319% °2,760 2,256 2,099 somervell 2s scien 456 434 
PADGILV ee ee DL 5a0%) 2: 96le) OO week: Start ys el cle te 1,349 916 2 lbomemeece 
LAMCStONG: sca, ctw o 6,081 3,427 2,951 2,659 Stephens.) .t-29o 63 765 810 Byé 
PT OSCOMM ease stoakebetnes 525 479 370 479 Sterlinoaien, atecses 136 117 102 89 
Tive Oar... cmos 1,146" 1,015 (pie i AEN, Stonewally th. ass « 844 754 576 
TIAN Gee cn cree 720 666 707 538 SuttOn es. sihc.4eere ee 154 166 a 145 
POV AN ok, eee ete ati a, 14 14 Swisher! Ussirvak GO2Le - SE OSs 811 
LUD DOCK Se een it oe Sah Bs ea bab eae ly ‘Tarrant: 16. eee 3,366 °3}6229) 3,897 9 ea a0e 
TOV RN ree crave seers ZASS mete, 4 (ie ed OOO mE eee TAVlOT Eats site oe 2,233 91,871 “i788 S454 
MeCullochi cess 1 5LOe 1,008 9a, 058 wae, OFZ TCrrell =e ace cee 141 136 117 
McLennan ........ 6,641 4,445 4,995 3,754 TELT Vin ae 15458 "1, 305-9 L 22eeee oe 
SVFOCIMULE Tiare isl caa cies 202 162 194 a Wag Throckmorton .... 611 572 565 458. 
Madisonis 4rc0 ae. 6s CiDOOEEE AiO ee 1 OSS eel, ALO TITUS cesar apeunes 2,487 -2,146 2,308 1,764 
Wiarionie toc apeets 125558 soe 843 1,082 Tom Green 9s. ess. 1,234 > 1,408 = 2, 3teeeerw oc. 
Weartin oe sticu: twice 776 779 626 598 TraAViSis . eo pactCane 3,624. 2,C4% 32,072 ie 
INISSOU aycieae wee ast 906 714 708 743 Trinity ase os csere 1;569> 1615 wi 
Matarorda. a. cmc 1603 6 Ole lo eo Tyler 23 Sector 998 11,5224) 437eereos 
MaVEeriCkS 2. +. ceaee a2 ae 259 246 Upshurass;3 2. tenn 4,230 3,412 5G Soa 
Medinas tc .. «mee 17590 719 1 41S et G73 Upton es. oP eee 36 TT 45 
Wilenard sy qos ences 401 380 354 352 Tivalde cain s acute 761 too 683 690 
Midland Wos3%% oa ase 361 386 387 327 Val: Vetde =... - cas: 250 309 373 25 
ITA See. 3 eee 5,469 3,895 3,288 2,805 AFT Zit atic 5,201. 4,38) 4-432 Beacon 
RMS 2 an gle eens 1,484 1,364 1,232 1,061 VictOrid= = oui ace 2,142. 1;646- 48764 eeet os 
Mitchell eee ee 1 AST 1,119 898 977 Walker 2es weacet 2,162'" “1,874 LSS sates 
Wontague? fn... e O00 we, G4 ol, BOD et OL Waller 2:0 ..cce008 1,463, 1,484 7 3et sos eee 
Montgomery ...... tome COG Te oom Ward. eee. bean 169 291 124 
MOORE ensneisas 21a eiteeke 17 178 168 172 Washington. .2.0¢ 3,930 3,912 266. 2,928 
WVIOTrIS St ots eee Dae <a IG 965 862 Webb i Vives... tees 282 BAS 
MOOV cits ee 910 590 666 471 Wharton sana ve cee 3,965 3,746 4, 2,722 
Nacogdoches ...... 4,486 3,604 2,854 2,743 Wheelersaiey. ote. ass 1,626 1,266 983 1, 
INAVATTO Ns aereseeiiee 6,515, 94,210) so Goon Wichita ....<2:...; 1,482: 1)3829 Sies6Guueeceo 
INGWLON~ ec os cea 102) 1-565 G10 14 Wilbarver"= 22.25 2,139 1,300 Vi.29s ea st 
IN OAT "Seconds eae 1,154 948 1,040 799 Willacy: fia). -weeeee 814 979 — 1,052 945 
INUCCES ho ss'n:s\6 fous 1,969" =2,457" 9,186) 1 306 Williamson™.Ven.e- 4,923 3,954 4,071 3,746 
Ochiltree Seine simian. 580 528 494 439 Wilsons =o. cae 2,481 2,092 3,915 =1°767 
Oidhami Wiser «aces 137 5 gf 159 135 Winkler? 20 ws acyl & 28 25 40 24 
Orancaae se aa 389 1,141 1,468 fel WIS oe ka eee 2,534 2,490 2,067 1,930 
Palo Pinto) ye cise sisvre 1269's esol 1G e 21 Ose WOO sae ctrete comes pape pee 2,431 } 
Wanolases. a cwieseeers 4,656 3,237 2,540 2,349 Oa ny tee ataetoe 281 
arker@eccs sere PPSPA te rcthie Wie  EwS VOUNS Ty eee 1,520. 1449 “2o7e a 
Parmeropec oe cen 818 915 897 7 VRB EN Eee ARCO ASO 338 329 809 
PeCOS) eit «oe 385 326 337 303 VATE Es bo eich ee <0 7 304 316 282 296 





CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM PRODUCTS, BY STATES 


Table below, issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, shows for the calendar years 


1949 and 1950, by states. cash receipts from farm products (in thousands). 


1 -—Livestock and Products— ———Crops———_ ——T 
___Stateland Region— 71949, 1950. 1949, «1950. i949, 
Maine ...... Bie Ge ae cae $75,528 $72,964 $105,416 578,703 $180,944 
New Hampshires...-si2¢...- 50,212 47,182 13,201 ,402 63,413 
Vermonti his he ons cere ne 88,788 88,071 16,356 17,389 105,144 
Massachisetts aero ee fren iplroe ey 110,924 €5,372 66,405 182,674 
Rhode Island Ee Hoe oe AS 16,983 16,054 6,131 5,661 23,114 
Connecticut of «7 ves Ap Oe Be 97,703 90,773 58,198 54,739 155,901 
ING@wW  “Y OFK (5 ac shanaisseere.ouste HAG 587,622 577,770 281,875 Zio k2o 869,497 
New Jersey .icsssccceces = Ae 179,437 167,895 112,983 111,904 292,420 
Pennsylvanianed. sissies Ae 577,483 552,892 190,865 178,041 768,348 

_ North Atlantic ......... $1,791,058 $1,724,525 $850,397 $799,370 $2,641,455 
ORO Wa a5 eee ses ss « SOC KDoGE 640,429 648,185 316,456 285,516 6,8 
indiana. 72% tk decals: etencte 665,028 667,677 292 272 273,114 ie 
Illinois S iarle a a teka a teehee ete tere 999,338 995,857 731,338 724,223 1,730,676 
Michigans % 5 «a @eicmt-tsh ate << 403,336 401,815 266,717 272,266 f 
WISCONSIN s.ca0tte wee tee eee we 828,476 829,240 123,952 130,502 952,428 

East North Central..... $3,536,607 $3,542,774 $1,730,735 $1,685,621 $5,267,342 


(Continued on next page.) 


otal——_——_ 
1950. 


$151,667 
60,584 


’ 


$2,523,895 
933,7 


,O81 
959,742 


$5,228,395 







FARM INCOME. 187 
Cash Receipts From Farm Products, by States.—(Continued.) 


-—-Livestock and Products— Crops———_, -————Total——_—_, 

State and Region— 1949. 1950. 1949. 1950. 1949. 1950. 
MIATIRCSOLA ews e's lcs ss cals oe $838,765 $860,494 $352,442 $304,064 $1,191,207 $1,164,558 
a SSS ee 1,600,057 1,689,766 440,473 368,335 ,040,530 2,058,101 
MIVEISSOUT Wirt An «bis Wiss vie Sse 737,330 768,945 267,106 240,336 1,004,436 1,009,281 
MPINOPUNe DIAKOLA vids. eee 170,117 181,783 363,632 309,621 533,749 491,404. 
MPOULDMDIAROTA sro. sce cuces 364,215 376,569 186,192 139,373 550,407 515,942 
Ne ay title 600,267 622,824 322,628 307,626 922,895 930,450 
PMAUISAGIETTIT OT ep coe csc sees 538,503 565,678 465,712 435,112 1,004,215 1,000,790 
West North Central..... $4,849,254 $5,066,059 $2,398,185 $2,104,467 $7,247,439 $7,107,526 
Delaware ......... Ne A eee 80,704 81,351 16,867 15,807 97,571 97,158 
OU MN near I a 160,301 157,144 78,130 75,941 238,431 233,085 
a Zoo, toe 219,843 182,454 228,211 405,576 448,054 
WVGS UV APEIOIA Sys spe cee e ens 92,220 89,671 22,168 23,298 114,388 112,969 
POPUMNCALOUMG Gs o's «cs vs 145,985 141,623 559,661 664,405 705,646 786,028. 
Slain (G50) 110) 62,471 61,204 215,765 209,479 278,236 270,682 
Cle Re a 155,734 165,979 290,768 306,058 446,502 472,037 
ROICPECM Cait wlcly oils dc.celes +s 96,461 92,320 338,673 344,980 435,134 437,300 
OUI ALIAMUIC. «........ $1,016,998 $1,009,185 $1,704,486 $1,848,179 $2,721,484 $2,857,314 
PRCA GCKUMEM OR ce tuciefariis «ale ae 280,155 273,964 254,289 240,272 534,444 514,236 
BU OTMOCSSOC MMi s siq ls siaks > wfes\0 s 0 215,067 210,421 216,894 209,939 431,961 420,360 
PEEURO ee sian s oafcin vis ss 119,063 119,006 219,693 208,139 338,756 327,145 
iM SEAISES 0) (0 113,954 111,537 376,282 334,246 490,236 445,783 
CA SS ee eae 149,634 155,300 386,141 331,045 SHS HCE 486,345 
WTTISIA TIAGO. gists wisis se oes o's 98,045 93,422 238,941 238,575 336,986 331,997 
ESE MOIMAM er atelets:<lelsyass o's s+ s 290,034 301,239 313,202 225,484 603,236 526,723 
TRESS) ehaeo tes Ae aR 786,799 806,100 1,270,284 1,187,163 2,057,083 1,993,263 
SOUlMCenifal).,.....-.-. 92,002,101 —$2,070,989, .$3,275,726 $2,974,863 $5,328,477 $5,045,852 
DG LEL RAE pe eae 189,596 207,735 174,221 187,621 363,817 395,356 
ON Se i 134,069 141,528 203,931 193, 899 338,000 335,427 
VAY ADEA TTS? Sm ae sic te 95,872 104,740 40,182 33,683 136,054 138,423 
PSOIOPALIO MPRA. oldies 6s oes 280,847 288, 094 245,286 187,621 526,133 475,715 
PMC MMIVIGMICOR c cuielitios «oie. 60). 111,651 119,474 Sie 950 70,880 193,608 190,354 
ON ADZOT CC. a9 20h aa 5 A i a 69,029 (2,913 anise G 183,497 246,305 256,470 
LAA oo An DA eee 103,114 104,193 47,455 43,013 150,569 147,206 
INEMGTUR. 9 98S ono Be 38,024 39,145 8,242 5,459 46,266 44,604 
ON GIGY SINNED Tae 6) | oS 185,957 191,505 313,286 358,052 499,243 549,557 
PIECE ON Me i dicrie, sisie's ciel is oss 164,269 170,753 199,294 230,459 363,563 401,212 
PRLIE OLE Aw Pur tiyje d eies ares si sis os 771,189 744,600 1,286,022 1,415,840 2,057,211 2,160,440 
WMCSLEETINGs fahe Ss sidlee a 0 0-0 $2,143,617 $2,184,740 $2,777,152 $2,910,024 $4,920,769 $5,094,764 
Pimited pstates 5... 6... we: $15,390,285 $15,598,222 $12,736,681 $12,322,524 $28,126,966 $27,920,746 








FARM AND NONFARM INCOME OF U.S., 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 


Table below, issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, breaks down the income of 
(ag pei Rh aed as between farm and nonfarm sources, for the calendar years, 1947, 1948, 
an . 
























































1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. * 

(Million (Million (Million (Million 

Item— Dollars) Dollars) Dollars) Dollars) 

Cash receipts from farm marketings.........¢......-00 00 30,014 30,544 28 ae FAS PAL 

jSovernment payments to farmers............. 000 cewee ek 314 257 185 267 

Home consumption of farm products..................%. 3,095 2,936 2,504 2,503 

mentainvalue Of farm dwellings... 60s... ccs e cee ede eee ee 1,220 1,334 ibe srt 1,364 

RE IIMCOING oye 6 ooo sev ses) leo vrpis wee nye ried ec oeees 34,643 35,071 32,167 32,055 

PE UIMMBITOCUCTIONITCXDENSCS. 0... 060 cede ele ee ceveeses pete LO, 849 —18,545 —18,038 —19,081 

Farm operators’ realized net income................ 17,794 16,526 14,129 12,974 

Marmmwaees tO laborers On farms... 2. ... doce cee eee ee 1,989 2,147 2,063 1,968 
Realized net income of persons on farms from 

iW GeNe! 55 le Aiea Ais Be is DS Se Ae 19,783 18,673 16,192 14,942 

Income of farm population from nonfarm sources 7...... 4,400 4,800 4,700 4,700 

Mermenanoe ei LaTM INVENtOries; £ scl. . 6c es coe css owe we sent —1,059 496 -258 —284 

Income of farm population from all sources......... 23,124 23,969 20,634 19,358 

aicome OL noniarm, population § 0... 22. a... wwe es eet. 162,719 183,509 183,454 195,586 

SmaI METIT LIONS ES ITCOINGY § os sic,» c's wre os. o's aie re o vey e vere 185,843 207,478 204,088 214,944 

(Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) 

| Income per person on farms from all sources f.......... 922 960 816 804 

| micome) per person not.on farms f......... cece ces eee ciee 1,383 1,523 1,494 1,546 


*Preliminary. 


7New estimates of the farm population, tentatively revised in line with the definition adopted in the 
1950 census, exclude for the first time a considerable number of people whose income has been almost 
entirely from nonfarm sources. The series on income of the farm population from nonfarm sources 
has been revised downward to take this into account. 


tFarm inventory changes are added here for comparison with nonfarm income because the latter 
} includes changes in nonfarm business inventories. 


§The series on income of the nonfarm population and total national income are those_ previously 
| developed for use in comparison with income of the farm population. They are based on Department 
of Commerce estimates of nonagricultural income, with appropriate adjustments to improve their 
comparability with farm income. 


{Estimates of per capita income are preliminary and subject to change when final revisions are 
| completed in the estimates of farm and nonfarm population. 





Irrigated Crops 


The increase in irrigated acreage has been 
one of the outstanding developments in Texas 
agriculture in recent years. A total of 2,884,- 
700 acres were under irrigation for the crops 
of 1948, or about 10 per cent of the state’s 
total harvested acreage that year, according 
to a §8survey by the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System. This represented 
an increase of about 200 per cent during the 
period 1939-1948. There was irrigation on 


29,779 farms during 1948. Table below sum- 
marizes results of the survey. ' 

During 1949 and 1950 there was a continu- 
ation of increase in irrigated acreage, notably 
on the High Plains and in Reeves, Pecos, 
Culberson and Hudspeth Counties in the 
Trans-Pecos. The impounding of large reser- 
voirs to conserve surface water will increase 
irrigation in the future, but known ground- 
water resources are now fully utilized in 
most areas. 


ACRES OF VARIOUS CROPS IRRIGATED, BY AREAS, TEXAS, 1948 


Panhandle Pecos Valley- Rio Lower 
High Trans- West Grande Rio Grande Coast 
Crop— Acres. Plains. Pecos. Central. Plain. Valley. Prairie. Other. 
GOTO °F. 7. a Ween vcs 939,500 482,700 135,800 1,880 TESS30N 9295, (40a 7,050 
Grainy SOrghuni © cis. < ax ,600 518,600 1,478 3,200 22,500 18,000 wigs Roe 2,822 
166. eee, 525,300 me oc Pectin nade ae Abe. 525, c00 0 sernre 
Wheater... . S8eckes peta 268,600 266,900 « eh Artes it ee eae 1,700 
Commercial truck crops 245,200 8,870 CER A Miah Aojece 13,800 162,530 5 ee ee “ 
Citrus se (all) eee ee ee ; TT apes A a ee 1,400. 121,100)” |) Sear ee 
AITAIi ay (is 22 seach a ere 90, 705¢ 55,900 25,578 2,970 250 4,000 2,07 
Horage ‘sorshuml Fse.0.s6 63,330 , 700 7,000 6,100 14,760 11,000 ode cee Ee 
Miscellaneous” ..02%...6% 37,945 11,530 8,049 4,190 6,345 5,000 20 2,811 
Total harvested 2,899,680 1,368,200 177,905 18,340 © 135,385 617,370 52320 meee 
Pastore: oO... oe ahi ees Peas 22,30) 460 848 39,835 20,000 100 ,089 
(Ccropmetaiure mcan wens oer a ly gay 1,965 15,787 (Gp) (7) (fF) (tT) (fF) 
INO® DELVES 2 tat. eee 18,547 (+) (7) ay Gi) 18,500 (ft) 35 
Total ........0......2,982,107 1,392,465 194,152) 19,200 175,220 655,870) seo25 420 ee 
Less double cropping.... 97,407 7,865 852 (t+) 24,920: 63,770 Cie 
Net. irrigated. ..33 2,884,700 1,384,600 193,300 19,200 150,300 592,100 525,420 19,780 


acreage 168,700; only 122,500 acres with trees of bearing age. 








tNone reported. {Net 
**Includes 502 acres of clover. ttNet citrus 
tiNew plantings not yet in production. 





Cotton 


The cotton crop in the year 1951 early 
resolved itself into another noteworthy epi- 
sode in the erratic record of recent years. 
As the result of the record-breaking crop of 
5,842,041 running bales in 1949, produced on 
a small acreage of 10,900,000, government 
controls were greatly increased for 1950, in 
anticipation of a glutted market. But adverse 
weather and insect infestation produced a 
short yield from a short acreage, while world 
conditions pointed to the future need of a 
greatly increased cotton supply. Controls 
were abandoned and farmers were encour- 
aged to plant the limit. But dry weather cut 
the yield to an almost record low, according 
to the estimate of Aug. 1, 1951. With an 
acreage of 12,810,000, a crop of 5,000,000 bales 
was predicted. 

Epic of Cotton-Growing. 


The growing of cotton in the Southern 
States has been an epic unparalleled in the 
history of agriculture. In this epic Texas has 
had its peculiar role, somewhat different 
from that of the remainder of the South, less 
fortunate in most respects, but more fortunate 
in others. 

Whether there was any cotton grown in the 
Texas area prior to the coming of the Anglo- 
Americans to Stephen F. Austin’s colony is 
problematical. Certainly, there was little if 
any. The first cotton production on any con- 
siderable scale was on the plantation of Jared 
Groce, wealthy Alabama planter, who settled 
in Austin’s colony near Hempstead in 1822. 
Here the first cotton gin in Texas was built. 

Cotton growing spread rapidly among the 
colonists who were largely from the Old 
South, many of whom brought their slaves 
with them; and an appreciable crop was 
being produced by the time of Texas seces- 
sion from the Union early in 1861. The census 
of 1849 showed Texas production as 58,000 
bales; by 1859 it had climbed to 431,000. 

§§Miscellaneous Publication 59, ‘Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, ‘‘Irrigated Agriculture 
in’ Texas,’? by William F.:Hughes and- Joe 
Motheral. 
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Cotton production dropped off precipitately 
during the war, and after the war it did not 
reach its prewar level until 1870 when 532,000 
bales were reported. 

While cotton growing began on the Black- 
land Prairies even before the War Between 
the States it was confined primarily to the 
lower valleys of the Brazos and Colorado and 
the Middle East territory until the 1870’s, 
when development of the fertile, easily cul- 
tivated Blacklands began on a big scale. 

In 1878, Texas produced its first million- 
bale crop, 1,070,000 bales, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. It produced 
its first two-million-bale crop in 1891, largely 
due to the continued development of the 
Blacklands. 

In the meantime, cotton growing had spread 
throughout Middle and Northeast Texas, 
though producing in less volume than on the 
Blacklands where such counties as William- 
son, Ellis, Bell, Collin, Grayson and Lamar 
were the state’s leading growers. The Black- 
land Belt became the backbone of the Texas 
cotton-growing industry, and, indeed, the 
backbone of the state’s economy in that day 
because of the income from cotton. 


West Texas Cotton. 

During the 1880’s and the 1890’s cotton 
growing spread onto the more favorable 
areas of the Grand Prairie and the West 
Cross Timbers west of the Blacklands. Only 
a little later, the cotton farmer, who had 
learned, the advantages of turning the prairie 
to cultivation, invaded the plains of lower 
West Texas. By the end of the century cotton 
growing had been well established on the 
virgin lands in the general vicinity of Jones, 
Haskell, Taylor, Coleman and Runnels Coun- 
ties which, by 1910, had become one of the 
heavier producing areas of the state. 


By this time the cotton-growing potentiali- 
ties of the Staked Plains had been discovered 
and cotton production, beginning in the area 
around Lubbock, increased rapidly. By 1920 
a great cotton-growing area had been devel- 
oped on the South Plains. esc 


¥ 


j 


COTTON CROP. 


: South Texas Development. 

At the same time that the cotton farmer 
was migrating from the area of Austin’s 
colony north and northwest to the Blacklands 
he was pushing west onto the more cultivable 
lands of the Coastal Plains southeast of San 
Antonio. But it was not until the early 1920’s 
that the Coastal Bend country in the vicinity 
of Corpus Christi came into its own as a 
cotton-producing region. About the same time 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, which was in 
the early stages of development of its citrus 
and winter vegetable industries, turned to 
cotton and began producing on a big scale. 


Cotton Crop Distribution. 

During the last few years cotton has been 
grown on commercial scale in about 235 of the 
254 counties of Texas. Despite this wide dis- 
tribution, most of the production comes from 
a few relatively small areas, including the 
Middle Coastal Plains, Middle and North East 
Texas, the Blacklands, the Secondary Black- 
lands, Middle West Texas, the Staked Plains, 
the Coastal Bend, the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley and the isolated Upper Valley of the 
Rio Grande. 

In the record-breaking crop year of 1949, 
when 5,842,041 running bales were produced, 
there were fourteen counties that grew more 
than 100,000 bales each. Regions, and counties 
in which they were located, were as follows: 


Great Plains.—Lubbock, 261,492; Hockley, 
202,088; Lamb, 192,195; Dawson, 175,507; 
Lynn, 185,512; Hale, 118,285, and Crosby, 

Coastal Bend.—San Patricio, 104,609; 


Nueces, 101,198. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley.—Cameron, 218,- 
972; Hidalgo, 190,906; Willacy, 119,486. 

Blacklands.—Ellis, 117,160. 

Upper Rio Grande Valley.—E] Paso. 101,389. 

These fourteen counties, plus Haskell, 96,- 
348; Williamson, 89,434; Hall, 88,214; Jones, 
86,718; Hill, 84,671; Martin, 83,199; Terry, 
80,793; Navarro, 78,869, and Collin, 71,822, 
produced 2,965,119 bales, more than half of 
the biggest crop in Texas’ cotton-growing 
history. 

The upward tendency of cotton acreage 
and production continued until 1926, when the 
all-time record of 17,749,000 harvested acres 
was reached with a production of 5,628,000 
bales, the highest production in history, ex- 
cept the year 1949, when the record crop of 
5,842,041 bales was produced from the rela- 
tively small acreage of 10,900,000, because of 
exceptionally high yield. 

Acreage Control. 

However, the average acreage remained 
above 16,000,000 through 1930, after which the 
effects of the economic depression and crop 
control was inaugurated. (See table, p. 190.) 
The big crop of 1949 brought a renewed 
tightening of crop controls for the year 1950, 
when a poor crop year, plus inereased de- 
mand because of threat of war, completely 
reversed the cotton market situation and 
caused the government to drop controls for 
1951, greatly increasing the acreage. 


Cotton Pests. 

The unpredictable fluctuations of the cotton 
crop have been caused, first, by the weather 
and, second, by the cotton plant’s suscepti- 
bility to a number of pests. Most destructive 
of these over the long period has been the 
cotton boll weevil which entered Texas from 
Mexico in 1901 and spread gradually eastward 
across the entire cotton belt, though the 
higher and drier areas of West and North 
Texas have never been greatly affected by 
this pest. Dusting with calcium arsenate has 
been adopted as the best means of control. 

Early in the 1920’s the pink boll worm 
appeared in Texas cotton fields along the 
Rio Grande, coming from Mexico. To combat 
this pest legal restrictions have been set up 
with the state divided into eight districts 
with varying regulations. Treatment of the 
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—Dallas News Photo. 
Cotton-picking machine on farm of A. A. 


Adams, who is operating machine, near 


Ferris, Ellis County. 





seed during ginning, and shipment of cotton 
and seed under regulations are the means that 
have been adopted to curb further spread of 
the pink boll worm. 

Other pests that damage the cotton crop 
under certain weather conditions are flea 
hoppers, grasshoppers, leaf worm, boll worm 
and root rot or cotton blight. Root rot is a 
fungus disease that attacks the roots of the 
plant, a slow spreading infestation that is 
difficult to eradicate. It is worst on Black- 
lands and other limestone soils. Crop rotation, 
with the planting of crops without tap roots, 
is the best means of control. 


Cotton Crop Mechanization. 


Over the long period the greatest problem 
of the cotton-growing industry has been cot- 
ton’s resistance to mechanization in an age 
of mechanization. Expanded in the South as a 
slave crop, there remained cheap labor for 
cotton production after the freeing of the 
slaves. This situation discouraged mechani- 
zation, in addition to the difficulty of devising 
: eee a that would pick the lint from the 

olls. 

Some progress in mechanization has been 
made in recent years. During 1950, the Texas 
Employment Commission reported that there 
were 160 mechanical pickers owned by Texas 
farmers, of which only 112 were operated, 
because the short crop made the labor supply 
more than usually plentiful. 

The much simpler cotton stripper is widely 
used, however, after the plants are defoliated 
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by frost. During 1950, the commission report- 
ed that 9,923 strippers, Operas. largely in 
Northwest Texas, harvested ,o05 “acres, 
The stripper gathers burs and other parts of 
the plant along with the seed cotton, but 
this handicap has been largely overcome by 
the equipping of gins with cleaning machinery. 
In large areas, especially in West and 
Northwest Texas, cotton harvest by hand is 
greatly speeded by pulling and snapping. 


Texas Cotton to Foreign Markets. 


Another circumstance that has peculiarly 
affected cotton growing in Texas has been 
the state’s geographic location at the western 
end of the Cotton Belt. The eastern areas, 
closer to the cotton mills along the Atlantic 
seaboard, logically sold to the domestic mar- 
ket, while Texas cotton went to the foreign 


market. 
COTTON STAPLE 


At an early stage of development the 
upland staple, of the Old South, became 
established in Texas, especially in the Black- 
land Belt. It was in wide demand by mills. 


With the depletion of Blackland soils and the ~ 


extension of cotton-growing into drier and 
colder areas, the demand for drouth-resistant, 
early-maturing varieties caused a deteriora- 
tion of the average. Texas staple. More re- 
cently much progress has been made in de- 
veloping varieties suitable to varying soil and 
climatic conditions. Mebane, Qualla, and 
Rowden varieties are grown generally in 
North Central, East, Central and South Cen- 
tral Texas, according to 1950-51 survey by 
the Cotton Merchandising Research of the 
Cotton Research Committee. North Star, 
Lockett, Paymaster, Hibred, Macha and Half- 
and-Half predominate in West and Northwest 
Texas. Deltapine and Stoneville are grown 
largely in East and Coastal Texas and the Rio 
Grande Valley. Empire, Lankart and Delfos 
are South Texas varieties. Acala is grown 
in some communities throughout North, East 
and Central Texas. In the Trans-Pecos irri- 
gated areas Messilla and Mesa, 1517, Pima 32 
and Amsac varieties are grown. Some of the 
American-Egyptian cotton grown in this area 
requires the roller-type gin which operates 
in both Upper Rio Grande and Pecos Valleys. 
In addition to the Trans-Pecos medium long 
and long staple cotton, the Acala, Deltapine 
and Stoneville varieties grown in East and 
South Texas range from an inch up. Half- 
and-Half is the shortest generally grown 
Texas staple, ranging from three fourths to 
nine tenths of an inch. 

In recent years, progress has been made 
also in a more scientific method of grading 
cotton, not only by length and strength of 
staple, but by its numerous other character- 
istics, and adapting cotton-mill processes to 
the cotton fiber’s many peculiarities, notably 
in the laboratories of the Cotton Research 
Committee, a joint project of the University 
of Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Texas Technological College. Other re- 
search is carried on in the Cotton Genetics 
Laboratories of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, while cottonseed research 
is done under the Oilseeds Research Program 
of the Experiment Station. 


COTTONSEED 


Nearly two thirds of the weight of seed 
cotton is in the seed, an average 1,400-pound 
bale yielding about 900 pounds of seed. In 
the earlier years of the cotton-growing in- 
dustry, seed above the requirements for 
planting were considered waste and often left 
to_rot on the ground near cotton gins. 

Discovery of the value of the cottonseed 
oil, and in less degree the cottonseed meal 
and hulls, led to the rise of the cottonseed- 
crushing industry, beginning in 1867 and de- 
veloping rapidly during the latter years of 
the last century. (See pp. 237 and 247 for 
data on cottonseed crushing.) 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND VALUE, 
TEXAS COTTON CROP 
Table below shows Texas cotton acreage, 
production and value for census years 
through 1899, and for all years, 1899-1951, 
according to U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Acres *Production 


Year— Harvested. (Bales). Value. 
TSAO! ee eae ee 58,000: > "Tae 
1859 san 431, 00001)” Teese eae 
1SG9Gr sy. nats 720,000 351,000 ; 

1879 2,175,000 805,000: Srig2.-2e 
1889 3,928,000 1,471,000 $63,153,000 
1899 ,950,000 4 E 122,706,000 
1900 7,363,000 3,438,000 139,641,000 
LOU eee ieee 8,105,000 PR WPA 111,339,000 
1902 8,206, 2,498,000 99,345,000 
1903 8,117,000 2,471, 146,900,000 
1904 8,658,000 3,145,000 145,507,000 
1905 8,018,000 2,542, 139,038,000 
1906 9,265,000 4,174,000 227,897,000 
LIOR. <5 9,262,000 2,300,000 131,215,000 
1908 9,377,000 3,814,000 82,095, 
1909. ; ; 2,523,000 171,564,000 
1910 10,212,000 3,049,000 213,430,000 
1911 11,261,000 4,256,000 183,008,000 
1912 11,134,000 4,880,000 280,600,000 
1913 2,352,000 3,945,000 226,837,000 
1914 12,020,000 4,592,000 156,128,000 
whe a Os acetates 10,523,000 3,227,000 180,712,000 
1916 10,954,000 3,726,000: 365,733,000 
1917 11,339,000 3,125,000 417,187,000 
1918 11,851,000 2,697,000 361,111,000 
1919 11,165,000 3,099,000 540, 225,000 
1920 12,323;000 4,345,000 286,770,000 
1921 10,426,000 2,198,000 176,939,000 
1922 11,963,000 3,222,000 378,585,000 
1923 14,851,000 4,340,000 659,680,000 
1924 ree. secre 17,049,000 4,949,000 554,288,000 
1925 17,336,000 4,163,000 385,007,000 
1926 17,749,000 5,628,000 303,912,000 
1927 15,689,000 4,352,000 419,968,000 
1928 16,887,000 5,105,000 446,687,000 
1929 16,875,000 3,940,000 315,200,000 
19300 ee 16,138,000 4,037,000 189,739,000 
1931 14,754,000 5,320,000 148,960,000 
1932 13,334,000 4,500,000 139,500,000 
1933 11,069,000 4,250,000 195,500,000 
1934 10,097,000 2,401,000 150,062,000 
1935 10,657,000 2,950,000 161,102,000 
1936 11,597,000 2,933,000 173,487,000 
1937 12,539,000 5,154,000 217,490,000 
1938 9,153,000 3,125,000 129,688,000 
1939 8,520,000 2,846,000 124,104,000 
1940 8,523,000 3,285,000 147,825,000 
1941 7,717,000 2,652,000 215,072,000 
1942 8,044,000 3,038,000 273,226,000 
1943 7,780,000 2,823,000 268,766,000 
1944 7,200,000 2,640,000 ,000,000 
1945 5,800,000 1,794,000 192,736,000 
1946 6,000,000 1,669,000 268,438,000 
1947 ,350, 3,437,000 533,040,000 
1948 8,750,000 3,200,000 475,200,000 
1949 .......10,900,000 6,040,000 847,632,000 
41950) ooo .0. (00,000 2,900,000 561,011,000 
41951 ......12,810,000 5,000,000 957,500,000 


* All aes are for running bales prior to the 
year 1899; beginning with 1899 figures are for 
000-pound gross-weight bales. The acreage in all 
instances is that actually harvested. 

+Preliminary. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTION AND VALUE 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
1940 : . 1,444,000 $31,696,000 
WQA4E 0.4 5% Sow ehe s Bb loeves, oh RC OPA On Oe 39,847,000 
1949. schnds: Sask Oe pn oeeete 2,438,000 106,541,000 
1950 spare te. eh ays . 1,197,000 108,568,000 
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Cotton Production, by Counties, Selected Years, 1906-1950 


Table below is presented to show trend of cotton production in Texas counties over a 


period of half a century. The first four columns give ginnings at ten-year intervals—1906, 


1916, 1926 and 1936. The next column gives the census figure of 1939. The period 1944-1950 is 
given consecutively. The census figure is used for 1944; ginnings for other years. Ginnings in 
most instances very closely approximate a county’s cotton production. However, there is dis- 
crepancy in some instances where cotton is hauled across a county line for ginning. The 
census’ figure reports production exactly by counties in which grown. The ginnings figures, 
by U.S. Department of Commerce, are by county in which ginned. Counties having no record 
of cotton production whatever for years given below are omitted from the list. 


County— 


Anderson 
Andrews ... 
Angelina .. 
Aransas 
Archer % 
Armstrong . 


' Atascosa 


Austin .... 
Bailey 
Bandera 
Bastrop .. 
Baylor 


a5. 4 a6 6 ¢ 


eoeee 


Brazoria . 
Srazosurs.. 
Brewster 
Briscoe 
Brooks oe 
IBTOWN: 830/00. 
Burleson . 
Burnet... 
Caldwell 
Calhoun ... 
Callahan 


Gastro... 
Chambers .. 
Cherokee 
Childress 


Collingswth 
Colorado .. 
Comal 
Comanche 
Concho 
Cooke»... 
Coryell 
Cottle 
Crosby 
Dallas 
Dawson ... 
Deaf — 
Oyo). re 
Denton 

De Witt 
Dickens 
Donley 
ALVA foci ceerere 
Eastland ... 


eeeoe 


eee eee 


Fort Bend =: 
Franklin ... 





se eee 


ee ae e 


se eee 


10,632 
25,205 


ee eee 





se eee 


1916 | 
19,815 


ee eee 


49/591 
8,223 
8,450 

24,728 





57,666 


6,265 


ee eee 


Bales Ginned. 


oe eee 


ee eee 


16,044 





eoeees 


ee eee 





1936 


10,946 
5,920 


se eee 


ee eee 


se eee 


oe eee 


se ene 





Bales . 
Harvested 
1939 Census. 


4 

XN 
it 
3 





a 
COD 
DUN 
Oto 


ee eee 





Ee | ee I IN op nel bechelgh ie, abet seaesteatel Le Steet oe Atal be ers ecto Rte 5 a hE ld I a dit Mall ME DT pith DEER alltel Nal ledaceee 


1945 | 1946 | 
858 174 
1,793 751 
1,141} 1,308 
10,571} 4,583 
935} 2,650 
3,894] 3,201 
5,146] 2,919 
2,96 3,599 
24, Aine 14, aa 
2,830} 2,615 
9,265) 4,724 
6,261) 1,177 
8,781] 5,429 
Bo. en | EL 
794 690 
11,061} 6,223 
1,650; 1,096 
8,302] 8,562 
4,405 Bare 
1,198 
49,511 
4,374| 4,191 
1,057 842 
9,994} 7,505 
4,114| 3,251 
588} 1,023 
5,082| 2,757 
41,559} 42,407 
17,553] 16,908 
6,444] 2,425 
3,890} 3,151 
2,384] 2,628 
9,156} 4,010 
11,002} 9,131 
12,211} 19,758 
13,185} 12,872 
7,152] 25,597 
15,148] 14,712 
6,371} 6,285 
6,811} 4,752 
13,419} 7,881 
8,344] 6,858 
1,656) 2,652 
59,977} 48,361 
62,896] 85,917 
1,124; 1,143 
27,879) 14,230 
27,819) 31,378 
14,008} 8,953 
19,920 10'6ee| 
4,373) 10,668 
6,892! 6,285 
34,686 ye 


eee | lls <Continged on. Next Page)... ........... 
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Bales Ginned. 


1947 | 048 | 
1,516] 2,874 
1,225] 1,189 
11,725] 13,970 
52,811) 23,703 
6,264] 3,930 
4,577| 4,538 
4,934) 2,557 
$1,098) 29,144 
3,797| 4,814 
9,113] 11;496 
5,255| 7,989 
10,726] 9,380 
5,974] 6,875 
"724! 1,025 
14,977] 16,495 
1,6 

13,794] 10,294 
7,724) 9,345 


oe 868 


34, oe 


7,198 


ee eee 


ee eee 


1949 


ee ree 


ee eee 


se eee 


18,756 


ee eee 


eevee 


10, 692 


61,747 


18, 925 
71,822 
96,931 
10,974 


ee eee 


oe eee 





16,202] 48/677 
37, 937/116, 252 
18,063} 25,055 
el Hay a, pad 


3; Cols 


ee ree 


70,923}117,160 
98,353/101,389 


ee 


465 647 409 
ee 734 sk eet 188 pee a19 a3" 972 137.8 599 


71950 
1,672 


eeeee 


2,847 


2,290 
18,802 
Ley aur 
14, on 


ee eee 


eeoeee 


30, a 
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County— 


Freestone 
dg lO peaccurecncr ane 
Gaines . 
Galveston .. 
Garza oa 
Gillespie 
Glasscock .. 
Goliad 
Gonzales .. 


eeeeee 


Hale 
Hamilton 
Hardeman 
Hardin 
Harrista.. 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Hays .. 
Hem hill 


Hopkins 
Houston 
Howard 
Hudspeth 
Hunt 


JASPCrPl es 
Jeff Davis.. 
Jefferson .. 
Jim Hogg... 
Jim Wells .. 
Johnson : 
JONES pace acs 
Karnes 
Kaufman 
Kendall 
Kenedy 
Kent 


Lamb 
La Salles. -: 


Liberty : 
Limestone 

Lipscomb .. 
Live Oak .. 


Lynn 
McCulloch 
McLennan 
McMullen 
Madison 
Marion 
Martin 5 
NASON) fee 
Matagorda 
Maverick 
Medina 
Menard 
Midland 
Milam 

Nils" See 
Mitchell 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. ' 
Cotton Production, by Counties, Selected Years, 1906-1950.—(Continued.) 


Bales Ginned. 


20,492] 20,932] 24,912 


13,312 


16,453 


22,103 


‘(120,236 


13,254 
6,538 
7,781 


10,926 





7,163| 9,886 
cent 3 642 
19,552 

5/546 
16,857 
38,165 


7,118 
15,437 
43,169 


e © efe « 


50,414 


9,023 
42,505 
53,7952 
16,088 


15,433 
108/168 
10,914 
@,927 
3,076 
2) 888 
9,016 














1926 | 1936 


11,484 


48,342 


5,768 


58,670 
49,671 
15,829 
64,031 


16,233 











Bales 
Harvested 
1939 Census. 


= 
ie) 


,946 
7 
1,168 
14 
12,493 
354 


6 
17,515 











Harvested 
1944 Census. 


Bales 


6,345 
8,890 
4 


130 
6,828 
18,151 


949 
295,000 





1945 
3,907 


eteve jes 


ee eee 


4,527 


34, ane 


3,641 


45,827 
2,362 
199197 
5,305 
1,123 
17,574 
20,075 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


1946 
3,639 


se) sah 8 


Co eee 


ee eee 


ee eee 


oa 586 


2,657 


9,933 
4,280 


2,823 
9,666 


13, 386 | 22. 406 22,092 








Bales Ginned. 


| 1947 


6,058 
11,678 
15,215 


1,046 
6,639 


8,040 


’ 


a a 


49, 406 


7,212 


0 ee 


9,336 
22,846 








1948 | 1949 


1950 


5,891| 10,671| 5,748 


ore) & 6 00) Pe. aves 


2,803| 15,123 
4,787| 23,563 


‘ie geshe 


12,090] 23,871 

7,626| 12,093 
66,794|118, 285 
42,941| 88,214 


56, ,671 
71,324 202, pre 


wey eee 


65,007 
15,471 


Se ie ne 


se tee 


30, 804 


6 She ye 


20,100 25,461 
3,008 
4,434 
2,391 
23,446} 29,768 


2,287 10,402 


39|126,413]261,492 


51,637|185,512 

992) 12771 
55,764| 67,843 
2,261] 5,249 
24,680] 83,199 
9,985] 15,056 


we) 
iS) 


18,244 
25,496 
51,225 


es) afte te 





13,862 


Cor ier bert 


eee ee 


962 
82, oe 117,502/190,906 104, ,839 


223 
83,324 


i) © 6. ee 


oe eheiae 


49/033 
2,119 
48,364 
7,699 
_ a 
36,981 


Bales Ginned. 
County— 
1906 | 1916 | 1926 | 1936 
Montague ..| 37,450] 19,916] 19,946] 3,361 
Montgomery lie9, (00) 227,155) 7,461 742 
DOLE pes x. ly hee I eee 
WIOTTIS, e4.:. . 10,227; 9,885} 13,772} 6,039 
Motley Prorat... WH 20;004)| T2701 
assidéches 9, 395} 12,743) 33,806] 17,862 
Navarro ... 563 86,680) 78,088] 61,614 
Newton 97 Poet. elie: 
Lad kon ee 9,807} 10,722] 25,481] 16,031 
Nueces 4,983 942!102,717; 85,105 
Oranges. AR! .f -1:. SP e | be Re ee Dee 
Palo Pinto. . 24,795) 5,272} 5,456] 2,061 
Panola. i .s ,463| 16,068) 30,845} 15,787 
Parker 43, a 2 AL Se, O5Olme ro, ¢ 
oS. gaint Fl Genta i) Rete aes (a 4,888 
Soe 6 > eee = ee ae 
Pole... et | 4,108 7,421 16,390} 3,704 
Presidio Ne ee tla os lec nets oes 
BANS pie... 3,250} 6,051/ 4,535! 3,266 
Randall eS © Seen Re EL. clteaceon < 
Red River..} 31,310} 40,936; 23,836] 24,857 
Reeves 2 SAUDE: 5 eae ese 
re eer irre te lens ero 18,689 [i 2; 21 
Robertson 43,894] 36,234| 46,963] 15,635 
Rockwall 23,202} 21,546) 26,685] 17,128 
Runnels 33,808; 30,567} 62,526] 49,596 
GUIS eae est sr5 12,776) 25,192; 44,082] 18,708 
Sabine a ,034) 2,327) 8,080} 3,145 
San Augstne 3,402] . 6,167] 15,619) 5,772 
San Jacinto BeooAe o,994| 8, c0o! 2,193 
San Patricio} 4,983 844| 61, 27,148 
San Saba...) 18,141) 7,428) 9,558 ,39 
Schleicher 816 faa Gleeeise, ye alt 4,448 
Scurry Aino dios | 40, 13) 10,1956 
ehaeneliond: AA OLS t,t) Ly 24> 
SHEUDY="ts~ 2 las 8,2: 15,790} 33,299} 17,821 
Smith 25,015| 32,123] 42,246) 22,994 
Somervell] - BI Oe eae OF ria, se > sts ee 
SHEE as Gee ih mo, 4 (Oo cre aes it 4,005 
Se HONS) Gai 2a7400|- 1,062)... ..-. we: 
Sterling 4 Snr arin a ies at: Pees 
Stonewall .. 7,332 8,902) 23,937| 5,454 
Sutton EL See hay rads se ae 
SS ce ee aa ph oe ee U2O Pskeats 
Tarrant 37,142] 28,826] 33,641] 12,788 
DAVE asso 2 41,739] 26,003} 53,897| 22,707 
Terry ae ....| 22,478] 24,043 
Throckmrtn | 7 ,204| 2,725) 8,414) 2,759 
iTS gerrsrages 16,751} 12,839] 15,434] 7,718 
Tom Green ,394| 3,769} 9,691] 13,486 
Pravin. |, 7,284] 59,963} 36,598) 15,694 
Trinity 5,474| 4,289} 10,924) 3,711 
SRVECTS ta, 1,629 Bee lee Oa ols 
Upshur 15,950} 19,516] 29,666] 10,933 
Upton tyes © sate s| ta eae owes Hee 
Uvalde Bice Testis, 50. 72,020 295 
Van Zandt . 23,410} 29,083] 28,955] 21,118 
Victoria 16,143} 21,780) 25,674] 5,345 
Walker T2; 10,649} 12,367) 3,353 
Waller 18,725} 11,708} 11,062} 3,061 
ERECT s Soc sya ce 5 ou Cet oe ML ee ,198 tag 
Pen peton 37,763] 34,217} 36,807| 11,804 
Webb RHbhaac’ Wis be teens POO (ipeene oo 
Wharton ... 20,581] 28,704] 40,053] 22,654 
Wyneerer. .,.}° 1,145)... ...| 39,623] 8,495 
Wichita ....} 1,715) 7,943} 25,958) 10,151 
Wilbarger ..| 10,830] 21,870} 59,855) 13,627 
RRNEACY. FRR in. s -.s 7,943! 19,539 
Williamson 1125, 517 117, 268 102,902] 58,188 
Wilson 7,625] 25,839 20,677 3,152 
Wise 38/238 16,329 16,662} 5,003 
Wood 17,875} 23,638] 21, 18,762 
Yoakum - Segoe ea} Ye ere i See Rees 
Young .. pet a 25,772| 5,490 
EEUU UM Rah Base vel pera es |) ad ow 426 
PSA ae, retail, Wh e'ss s «0 Ba etl ly ane sehen 
All other. ..| 22,076 65, 005 Dopioole lon ie 
aincluded in ‘‘all other.’’ ___*Included in ‘‘all other.’’ {Preliminary, 














COTTON SPRODUCTIONES 
Cotton Production, by Counties, Selected Years, 1906-1950.—(Continued.) 
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2.955| 2,024 
13,292] 12/094] 35/444 
2'943| 5,213] 9/265 
47,789| 46,218] 78,869 
11,433] 11,895] 21,663 
64,295} 51,231/101/198 
3.201} 4,902] 8,119 
AlG| to. “Phos, 118 
5,600| 7,328] 16,278 
vier. | 
18,224] 19,200] 19,395 
shy * | 47,315 
4,933} 5,731] 13/233 
19'601| 197686| 25°633 
14’156| 16,203] 15,173 
21.467| 191395! 65,886 
5.285! 7,869| 11/584 
1,642| 2,566] 5,290 
49,013] 48,038/104,609] 
TO5GK), amide le. be: 
31,336] 31,965] 54,129 
4,156| 7,713] 13,063 
2°620| 4/290] 10/000 
3.4541 8,005 18:440 
3,526 4,962] 11,751 
iit} tte Boge 
7,199] 7,908] 12/257 
9/131| 7°843] 20,125 
49'731| 24/218] 80,793 
1/074] 1/233] 3/965 
# 3'386] 3,631 
16,204] 8,702] 36,989 
18/609) 13,004] 247078 
1,260] 1,814] 3,417 
1,729] 1,961] 2,059 
6,831} 10,459] 16,326 
12'295| 15,244) 24/845 
2/108] 2/899) 6,312 
9’289| 2'415| 3/968 
9,646] 6,291] 9/378 
14'718] 11/682] 18,902 
40,146| 53,927] 68,032 
7870] 15,912] 20,044 
5,159} 7.582] 11/710 
22'916| 287832] 46/255 
60,182] 85,1151119.486 
69,6001 65,193) 897434 
15655 872| 3,639 
3,329] 5,539 5, 225) 
1,696] 1,926] 4,030 
47,357| 73,937|168,152 
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Orie. Personal Service 


Texas Grain Crops 


Texas is not known as a ‘“‘grain’’ state, yet 
it produces as wide variety of grain crops 
as any state, because of its great range of 
climate and soil types. : 

Wheat and rice are almost entirely cash 
crops. Grain sorghums, formerly largely 
consumed on the farm, have become a big 
cash crop in récent years. Corn and oats, 
both old crops, have always been produced 
primarily for home consumption, having a 
considerable market movement only in years 
of large production. Barley, and especially 
rye, are minor crops, with commercial move- 
ment depending upon amount of production. 

Corn is very widely distributed, grow- 
ing throughout the coast country, East Texas, 
the Blacklands, Grand Prairie and Middle 
West Texas. Wheat is grown principally in 
the northern part of the state; rice is grown 
under irrigation on the coastal plain. Oats 
are grown in the northern and middle and 
southwest parts of the state on other than 
sandy soils. Barley and rye are grown in 
limited areas in the northern part of the 


state. 
WHEAT 

Most of the wheat production of Texas 
comes from one major and two minor belts. 
The major belt is the area of the northern 
and middle High Plains, where 60 to 75 per 
cent of the state’s crop is produced in normal 
years. Ochiltree, Hansford, Deaf Smith, 
Sherman, Castro, Randall and Moore are 
among the heavier producers. The more pro- 
ductive of the two minor belts is the area 
south and southwest of Wichita Falls, in- 
cluding Wichita, Hardeman, Baylor, Haskell, 
Knox and Taylor Counties, all of which pro- 
duce as much as a million bushels in a good 
year. The other minor area is the middle 
and northern part of the Blacklands. Wheat 
is also grown on the Edwards Plateau of 
Southwest Texas and in some other areas. 

The 1951 Texas crop was_ estimated at 
17,325,000 bushels from 1,925,000 acres, by the 
U.S. Bureau of Crop Estimates, as of Aug. 1. 
The crop of 1950 was 22,712,000 bushels, one 
of the smallest. The crop of 1949 was 100,- 
398,000 bushels, the highest on record. The 


10-year average, 1939-1948, was 56,350,000 
bushels. 
Wheat is one of the older Texas crops, 


developing on a commercial scale with the 
settlement of the northern part of the Black- 
lands beginning before the War Between the 
States. In the early part of the present cen- 
tury the area below Wichita Falls became 
the leading wheat-producing section. It was 
the discovery of the adaptability of the 
Panhandle Plains to production of hard 
winter wheat that brought the big develop- 
ment, beginning before World War I and 
greatly accelerating thereafter. 

Introduction of hard winter wheat, Red 
Turkey (Turkestan), accompanied the first 
great expansion of acreage and it was the 
dominant variety from 1919 until the late 
1930’s when Tenmarg, Blackhull, Kanred, 
Chiefkan and Red Chief were widely grown. 

In the big crop of 1949 there were seven 
varieties with more than half a million acres 
each—Westar, Triumph, Comanche, Early 
Blackhull, Wichita, Tenmarq and Blackhull. 
Nine or ten other hard red varieties were 
grown. 

Hard winter wheat is grown on the High 
Plains and in the upper part of the lower 
wheat areas. Soft winter varieties predomi- 
nate in the Blacklands and the Central Texas 
areas. Mediterranean has been the principal 
soft-wheat variety, but Austin jumped to a 
large acreage in 1949. 

Most of the Texas crop is consumed by 
Texas mills in normal years but there is also 
a large movement out of the state, most of 
it being via Texas ports and by _coastwise 
shipping to the Upper Atlantic seaboard. 


Wheat production is one of the most highly 
mechanized of the Texas crops and, notably 
on the High Plains, it is usually a large- 
scale farming operation. 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

ODO oe oie sae 2 ons 1,570,000 20,410,000 $35,105,000 
1LOSO) Sect ros 4000 38,373,000 26,861,000 
1940 Ei oe ee 04,000 29,911,000 19,143,000 
1945. ........5,350,000 48,150,000 69,818,000 
TOG eee ae ass 6,924,000 100,398,000 186,740,000 
1950 niece ee ,000 22,712,000 45,424,000 
*1951 Sted, O20,000 17,325,000 36,729,000 


Wheat Production, by Counties 


Below is the wheat production of Texas by 
counties for the years 1950 and 1949, grouped 
by districts, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A record crop was pro- 
duced in 1949, while 1950 was one of the 
poorest. The average of the two years is 
approximately the 10-year average for the 
state. 


1950 —— ——_1349 = >*F 











Foes 
Har- Pro- Har- Pro- 
vested duction. vested duction. 
District I-N— Acreage. (Bu.) Acreage. (Bu.) 
Armstrong 12,500] 37,500) 141,000| 2,186,000 
BIiSCOG sc ers 10,200 47,900; 100,000} 2,100,000 
Carson 12,700 35,6 254,000} 3,175,000 
Castle cennich ,000} 198,000} 252,000} 4, k 
Dallanios. ee jeeo0U 57,500} 103,000) 1,298,000 
Deaf Smith .| 18,000 70,000} 424, 5,597,000 
Floyd: ea. 195,000|1,287,000} 234,000] 3,229, 
GEAYS Gane cree 32,200 9,000} 157,000] 2,151,000 
Haley, fometume 138,000)1,049,000} 169,000] 2,822,000 
Hansford ...| 83,000! 266,000} 324,000) 6,221,000 
Piartleyar., vere 9,000 27,000} 126,000] 2,344,000 
Hemphill .| 38,000} 171,000 63,000 989,000 
Hutchinson 17,000 1,000 96,000] 1,709,000 
Lipscomb 75,500; 279,000} 173,000} 2,232,000 
IMOOPE cca ne or ,200} 208,000} 3,702,000 
Ochiltree ...| 60,000} 204,000} 355,000} 6,603,000 
Oldham <=. -) 2,000 4,000 87,000] 1,314,000 
Parmer .| 41,000} 172,000} 181,000] 2,588,000 
Potter toa 2,300 na ts 0) 59,000 90,000 
Randall 4,200 11,300} 253,000} 4,174,000 
Roberts 26,800 80,500 44,500 757,000 
Sherman .| 65,000} 266,000} 307,000} 5,495,000 
Swisher ....| 46,000] 230,000] 229,000] 4,488,000 
Total. ...../960,400|4, 701,650]4,335,500|70,927,000 
District I-S— 
Bailey weaves 14,600 82,000 14,900 256,000 
Cochran 3,200 14,400 3,600 57,500 
Crosby 65,000} 514,000 70,500| 1,234,000 
Dawson ,40 7,00 4,19 50,500 
Gaines io. ey 11,000 49,500 9,500 80,500 
Glasscock 250 1,120 200 1,600 
Hockley 1,850 9,800 2,780 58,500 
Howard T.5u0) 6,800 4,850 43,600 
Camp) Raat 13,800} 104,000 19,600 345,000 
Lubbock 13,600 2,000 16,000 294,000 
ayririe Weenie: 5,050 37,900 ,800 128,000 
Martin 200 940 510 5,100 
Midland a utetuls | deaucgateen te 540 
‘Terry; Foor eee 29,000} 119,000 29,000 392,000 
BY Oa Kuni OOO. 22,400 5,500 52,000 
Total. ...../166,060|1,080,860|} 189,990| 2,998,840 
District II-N— 
Borden ..... 1,200 7,200 1,830 22,900 
Childress ...| 47,000} 423,000 58,000 597,000 
Collingsworth| 27,000] 176,000 47,600 476,000 
‘Cottle re 32,000! 336,000 42,500 625,000 
Dickens 28,000} 224,000 36,200 568,000 
Donley/. .o-: 15,500 60,500 44,800 569,000 
Moard) Vases 77,000; 986,000 94,000} 1,316,000 
Garza tein PRU) 16,900 4,270 53,500 
Halle scene 22,50 112,000 41,000 615,000 
Hardeman 109,000/1,417,000|} 116,000] 1,218,000 
‘Ken tins ckae 7,5 ; 9,600 152,000 
Kino? aise 4,590 43,600 6,700 98,000 
NOotievaee see 11,100} 100,000 13,600 204,000 
Wheeler 12,800 9,000 41,800 598,000 
Wichita . 65,500| 642,000 96,000 960,000 
Wilbarger 89,000|1,202,000} 110,000} 1,430,000 
Total. .....|/551,940/5,861,200] 763,900] 9,502,400 


*Estimate Aug. 1, by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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GRAIN CROPS. 


a 1949 —— 











State tot.|2,839,000/22, 











Har- Pro- Har- Pro- 
vested duction. vested duction. 

District TI-S—Acreage. (Bu.) Acreage. (Bu.) 
Baylor ..| 75,500|1,034,000/ 100,000| 1,100,000 
Coleman ... 30,600 0,000 48,50 500,000 
MISNE RY, ..f0.-«| 22,8 60,000 45,000 472,000 
Haskell 77,000} 809,000 90, 500} 1, 014; 000 
pee ied 3 60,500} 563,000 86,000 886, 

Ma titele © 58,000| 812,000 73,500) 1, 029; 000 
Mitchell 9,200 0,500 15, 140,000 
POULIN cision» 8,900; 161,000 26,200 314,000 
Runnels 42,700} 320,000 63, 693, 
PGULE Vimar ss < « : 57,000 13,500 182,000 
Stonewall ..| 25,400] 216,000 36,300 501,000 
ay lor: ee oe | 69,500] 528,000 99,000 970,000 

Total. ...../498,900|4,900,500| 697,000] 7,801,000 
District III— 
Archer 40,600! 406,000 53,000 556,000 
IBEOWMy . 2... 17,400}; 148,000 28,500 328,000 
Callahan 20,800} 121,000 30,400 319,000 
lays et oi: 34,800] 278,000 50,900 499,000 
Comanche 4,400 35,200 7,600 85,000 
Eastland 7,750 52,500 10,900 114,000 
PIPALh Ves soe 3% a3, 20,500 4,200 39,900 
OOUT .arit’.”’. 360 2,880 1,000 9,800 
ACK Ane 6. bea % 5,670 42,500 8,800 79,000 
PALES es o70%e. bi oce ve 5,950 53,500 12,200 134,00 
Montague i DAS ayo) 23,600 6,320 60,000 
Palo Finto....| 6,200 24,000 5,800 58,000 
Chl y <2 900 7,200 2,100 20,000 
Shackelford — 17,300} 168,000 21,400 182,0 
Somervell .. 200 Ue) 84 8,400 
Stephens ...} 12,600} 120,000 16,400 177,000 
Throckmortn | 38,300] 498,000] 48,500 509,000 
Wise. five... s 7, 550 8,000 12,000 110,000 
OUTTA: a2 57,000} 530,000 2,500 689,000 
Cotakeyss)...W |280,290|2,600,780| 393,360] 3,977,100 
District IV— 
einer es sic 8,650 82,000 12,200 110,000 
Bosque: can /, 7,100 69,500 9,800 118,000 
Comins FP. 39,300} 472,000 46,400 422,000 
Booker vi 0y. 39,500! 363,000 45,600 88,000 
@orvell whi. 18,000; 162,000 27,200 258, 000 
Datlasnssie ts ,600| 249,000 32,600 244,000 
Weltar —s.:,.°. 20 180 110 1,070 
Wenton . .« ... 42,500} 408,000 47,800 368,000 
timers ss 11,400} 114,000 20,200 222,000 
TORU) SA ea 450 4,500 980 9,300 
Wagtinin +e 2s 4,500 36,000 7,700 68,000 
Grayson 44,000} 453,000 47,200 387,000 
Hamilton 11,400] 103,000 21,400 225,000 
ci 2,000 20,000 5,200 52,500) 
EVE Meares lees 630 6,300 2,230 22,300 
Johnson 3,520 38,700 7,950 82,500 
Kaufman 480 4,800 650 8,450 
MIA Tee tet asd 5, < 20 160 550 4,950 
Limestone 20 190 260 2,600 
McLennan 7,600 72,000 14,900 164,006 
Malam)%. ...': 20 180 30 300 
Navarro 200 2,000 410 4,920 
Rockwall 500 5,000 1,000 9,200 
Tarrant ule 43560 45,600 10,000) 91,000 
Williamson 2,160 19,400 5,880 76,500 
Total. ...../271,130/2,730,510| 368,300] 3,339,590 
District VII— 
Bandera 270 2,430 840 o50 
PSIANICO: 15.5000 ols 1,260 10,700 2,700 25,600 
Burnet ayy 46,500 12,300 129,000 
IGOK Gloss). 55s", 2,350 14,100 3,850 38,500 
Concho 28,800} 172,000 33,100 364,000 
Edwards il 750 ad OERE 
Gillespie 11,200} 108,000 15,800 183,000 
EEION TMG «i fc 7 460 390 3,120 
Kendall 3,670 33,000 5,420 48,800 
Gis ae eee 2,570 23,100 4,550 41,000 
Heim Dle. 5... + « 610 4,880 700 7,300 
Kinney —......... sae Petes 20 170 
Lampasas 5,800 6,400 12,600 126,000 
ANOS. 2% 540 4,590 890 ,80 
eetoch 22,000} 136,000 30,000 345,000 
ason 30 ,400| 760 1D 
Menard il? 12,800 2,050 21,500 
PaCOMNN St... «| C's sets 3 et 20 17 
San Saba 5,920 48,300 11,800 130,000 
Schleicher 2,080 14,600 2,910 22,900 
Sterling 350 1,920 700 5,600 
DULLON vs... 20 150 100 900 
Tom Green 4,080 28,600 3,910 33,200 
Uvalde =... 230 2 500 450 4,050 
Total......| 99,330] 714,180] 145,920] 1,555,960 
Other dists. 10,950] 122,320 30,030 296) 110 





712,000|6,924,000|100,398,000 
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CORN.—Corn was grown in Texas by the 
Caddo Indians and by the earliest white 
settlers, and today it is one of the most 
widely distributed crops. Yet it has never 
attained prominence as a commercial crop 
and its acreage has declined in recent years, 
giving way to the drouth-resistant grain 
sorghums that have similar food value. 

Heaviest production is along the Black- 
lands, but corn is generally grown through- 
out East Texas and the coast country. A 
small amount of corn is produced in Middle 
West Texas and there is corn production in 
some years in Dallam, Oldham and Hartley 
Counties on the High Plains. 

The commercial movement ranges from 
10 to 40 per cent. Cash receipts for Texas 
corn in 1949 were $16,625,000; in 1950, $25,- 
168,000. Most of the commercial movement is 
to Texas mills. Yields have been increased 
by use of fertilizers, and by legumes planted 
in rotation. 

The hot, dry winds of summer are the 
chief deterrent to corn-growing in Texas. 
The introduction of hybrid corn has brought 
renewed interest in recent years. After im- 
ported hybrid seed corn failed, the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station developed a 
series of hybrids adapted to different Texas 
soils and weather conditions, releasing the 
first type in 1941. Hybrid corn acreage has 
increased rapidly and in 1951 it was estimated 
that 65 per cent of all Texas corn was hybrid. 

Green corn is produced from a number of 
widely scattered counties but primarily in 
Hidalgo County which, in 1950, shipped 650 
out of the state’s total of 984 cars. Other 
principal shipping counties were Cameron, 
Medina, Nueces, Travis, Uvalde, Wharton, 
Willacy, Wilson, Robertson and Wood. 

Popcorn is grown, usually under contract, 
in the northern Blacklands and around Plain- 
view. 

Ten-year corn-crop average, 1939-1948, was 


3,990,000 acres, 64,272,000 bushels. Data for 
selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
HOZO Tee eee oe 4,932,000 98,640,000 $82,858,000 
LOSO met aes se 2 4092000 73,472,000 53,635,000 
1940 ..- 4,782,000 93,249,000 49,222,000 
1945 .. -3,406,000 54,496,000 66,485,000 
1949 . -2,087,000 58,208,000 65,193,000 
1950 4, 2 oO} 000: 65,730,000 82,162,000 
*1951 . .2,348,000 44,612,000 73,600,000 


BARLEY.—Winter barley is grown on lim- 
ited acreage throughout the Lower West 
Texas Plains and in Southwest Texas on the 
Edwards Plateau. Spring barley is grown on 
the High Plains. The winter barley crop 
follows the geographic pattern of the oat 
crop. About half goes to the cash market, 
the crop of 1949 bringing $1,199,000 and that 
of 1950 $357,000. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, 
was 238,000 acres, 4,069,000 bushels. Data for 
selected years: 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1920 89,000 1,691,000 $1,268,000 
1930 146,000 2,190,000 1,204,000 
1940 271,000 4,336,000 1,691,000 
1945 248,000 3,596,000: 3,308,000 
1949 146,000 2,774,000 2,552,000 
1950 133,000 1,729,000 1,815,000 
#1951 53,000 36,000 9,000 


OATS.—Like corn, oats are produced prin- 
cipally for home consumption, and acreage 
has declined somewhat because of the de- 
clining work-animal population. The crop is 
found on other than sandy soils throughout 
the Lower West Texas Plains, Grand Prairie, 
Blacklands, Edwards Plateau and South Cen- 
tral Texas. Cash received for Texas oats in 
1949 totaled $9,815,000; in 1950, $7,929,000. 

The ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 1,388,- 


*Preliminary figure, issued Aug. 1, 1951, by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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000 acres and 31,195,000 bushels. Data for 
selected years: 

Harvested Production 
Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
1920 . .1,546,000 38,650,000 $25,509,000 
1930 ,263, 31,600,000 13,272,000 
1940 1,651,000 44,577,000 12,927,000 
1945 1,837,000 41,332,000 27,692,000 
1949 1,260,000 34,020,000 22,113,000 
1950 1,386,000 27,027,000 21,622,000 
*1951 554,000 7,756,000 6,130,000 


GRAIN SORGHUMS.—There has been more 
rapid development of grain sorghums than 
of any other staple Texas crop. Several 
varieties were introduced into Texas and 
other western states in the 1880’s. A drouth- 
resistant crop, it was highly adaptable to 
the western plains but much breeding was 
necessary to arrive at a standard product. 
Over a long period it was grown primarily 
for home feed consumption. The early kafirs 
and milos were not heavy seed producers and 
did not ripen uniformly. Gradually the size 
of the stalk has been reduced and uniformity 
of ripening of the grain established by 
breeding. The various combine varieties of 
milo led to rapid commercialization of the 
crop. Today the grain sorghum crop is 75 
to 85 per cent for the cash market. The crop 
of 1949 brought $60,270,000 cash; that of 
1950, $131,553,000. A large plant at Corpus 
Christi utilizes grain sorghums in making 
dextrose sugar, starches and similar products. 

Various types of grain sorghums are grown 
throughout Texas, except in the more humid 
eastern parts. Heaviest production is on the 
Central and South High Plains. The Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and substa- 
tions at Lubbock and Chillicothe have led in 
the experimentation that has produced the 
new varieties. Established as a commercial 
crop with an industrial market, the crop has 
great possibilities for expansion. 

Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 3,698,000 
acres, 62,954,000 bushels. Data for given years: 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1920 .. . 2,675,000 80,250,000 $97,102,000 
1930 .. .3,483,000 33,088,000 21,507,000 
1940 .. .4,450, 000 55,666,000 28,390,000 
1945 .. .4,069,000 60,921,000 71,887,000 
1949 . .3,869, 000 92,696,000 101,017,000 
1950 .. 6,474,000 148,818,000 154,771,000 
*1951 . -4,726,000 148,818,000 151,600,000 


RICE.—The Texas rice crop is grown on 
the Coastal Prairies, under irrigation with 
water from welis and from the Brazos, Colo- 
rado, Trinity, Neches and other streams. It 
has been one of the rapidly increasing crops 
in acreage and volume of production. It is 
grown largely for the cash market, the crop 
of 1950 bringing $59,295,000. Principal pro- 
ducing counties are Wharton, Brazoria, 
Chambers, Colorado, Jefferson, Matagorda, 
Waller, Calhoun, Fort Bend, Galveston, Har- 
ris, Liberty, Jackson and Orange. 

Rice is grown only about one year out of 
three on any specific acreage, and used for 
grazing the remainder of the time. For many 
years the crop resisted ‘‘combining’’ because 
the combined crop could not be stored. This 
has led to the building of rice-drying plants, 
which makes complete mechanization of the 
crop possible. Texas rice is of a high quality. 
Houston and Beaumont are the principal 
markets and milling centers, Ten-year aver- 


age, 1939-1948, was 383,000 acres, 7,873,000 
100-pound sacks or 17,515,000 bushels. Data 
for selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
1920 281,000 9,554,000 $11,942,000 
1930 192,000 10,291,000 8,130, 
1940 291,000 16,645,000 13,982,000 
1945. ,000 18,000,000 34,380,000 
1949 537,000 23,867,000 48,437,000 
1950 481,000 25,653,000 64,646,000 
#1951 539,000 25,153,000 79,100,000 


RYE.—Rye is grown on a limited acreage 
in North Central and West Texas. About 
half the production goes to the commercial 
market. In recent years, it has been used 
as a support, or nurse, crop for vetch, hold- 
ing the vine off the ground so it can be 
harvested for its peas. Ten-year average, 
1939-1948, was 21,000 acres, 191,000 bushels. 
Data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1920. . 11,000 143,000 | $214,000 
AGBO 2,000 20,000 13,000 
1940 . 18,000 153,000 72,000 
ISAS Ee eee 21,000 189,000 215,000 
1949 38,000 4, 313,000 
1950 28,000 196,000 225,000 
#1951 21,000 105,000 116,000 


FORAGE CROPS.—The expansion of the 
forage crops in Texas has been an outstand- 
ing development of recent years. Crop diver- 
sification and increased animal raising has 
been one reason; imperative need of soil 
improvement has been another. The older 
forage crops include red top, hegari, Sudan, 
Johnson grass and others of the sorghum 
class. Alfalfa is produced in the irrigated 
areas of the Upper Rio Grande Valley, Pecos 
Valley, on the High Plains and in the vicinity 
of Vernon and at many other points, notably 
in the river bottoms. Wild hays include the 
coastal grasses and native prairie hays of 
the northern Blacklands. Texas wild hay 
production in 1950 was 163,000 tons from 155,- 
000 acres; in 1949, it was 187,000 tons from 
163,000 acres. 


Soil-building crops with greatly expanded 
acreage include Hubam and Madrid clover, 
hairy vetch, Austrian winter peas, crimson 
clover, singletary peas, several varieties of 
lespedeza. Grasses include Bermuda, Dallis- 
grass, carpet, fescue, brome, Italian rye, 
King Ranch bluestem and others. 


During the last few years there has devel- 
oped a large production of seed for both 
grasses and winter legumes. The sweet clover 
seed crop of 1950 totaled 18,900,000 pounds of 
which 17,400,000 pounds was Hubam and 
1,000,000 pounds Madrid. In 1950, Texas pro- 
duced 600,000 pounds of Austrian winter peas 
from 2,000 acres, 11,000,000 pounds of hairy 
vetch seed from 71,000 acres, and 440,000 
pounds of wild winter peas (singletary and 
rough peas) from 700 acres. 

During 1950 Texas harvested 2,048,000 
pounds of native and imported grass seeds 
valued at $1,605,000. This figure included 
King Ranch bluestem, 570,000 pounds; blue- 
stem mixtures, 520,000 pounds; blue grama, 
400,000 pounds;. side-oats grama, 100,000 
pounds, Dallisgrass, 260,000 pounds. Other 
seed-grass crops include sand and weeping 
lovegrass, tall fescue, crested wheatgrass, 
western wheatgrass and Canada wild rye. 
An estimated 35,830 acres of eleven native 
and introduced seed grasses were harvested 
during the year. 


The alfalfa seed crop of 1950 was estimated 
at 48,000 bushels of thresher run seed, or 
38,000 bushels of clean seed, from 18,000 
acres. The Sudan grass seed crop was 14,400,- 
000 pounds clean seed from 23,000 acres. 

Texas hay acreage, production and value: 


Harvested Production 
Year— Acres. (Bales). Value. 
1920 610,000 659,000 $8,831,000 
1930 491,000 479,000 5,988,000 
1940 1,262,000 1,480,000 11,248, 
1945 1,431,000 344, 23,923, 
41949 1,189,000 1,348,000 26,556,000 
1950 1,149,000 ,281, 24,980,000 
*+1951 1,149,000 ails : 23 : 


*Estimate, Aug. 1, 1951, by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

tFigures for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are for ‘‘all 
hay.’’ Figures for preceding years include tame 
hay only. See ‘‘wild hay’’ above. 


———— 


Texas Truck Crops 


Texas truck crops sold on the market for 

,042,000 in 1950; for $46,556,000 in 1949. 
The annual average acreage is about 341,000. 
A total of 44,974 carloads was shipped from 
the state during 1950. In addition there was 
a motor truck movement of considerable pro- 
portions which is not completely reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. There is 
an annual movement of more than thirty 
kinds of truck crops, exclusive of fruits. 


The principal truck-growing areas are the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, which accounts 
for about half of the annual vegetable market 
movement, including tomatoes, cabbage, car- 
rots, potatoes, beets, green corn, green beans, 
onions and minor crops; Coastal Bend, a 
combination dry-land and irrigated vegetable 
area 150 miles north of the Valley around 
Corpus Christi where originate onions, cab- 
bage, radishes and beets; Laredo area, 150 
miles northwest of the Lower Valley on the 
Rio Grande where main crops are spring 
onions, carrots, peppers and fall tomatoes; 
Winter Garden, southwest of San Antonio, 
where main crop is spinach, followed by 
carrots and spring onions; Eagle Pass area, 
in Maverick County, with spinach, onion and 
other truck; Wilson-Karnes area, producer of 
spinach and onions. These areas, for the 


most part, produce in the autumn, winter 
and early spring, capitalizing on mild cli- 
mate, soils and irrigation and producing 


crops for winter and early spring markets in 
the North and East. There is a sizable move- 
ment of vegetables from the East Texas 
sandy lands and the South Plains. These 
shipments are mainly in spring and early 
summer and include sweet and Irish potatoes, 
onions and tomatoes—the last-named com- 
prising a large percentage of vegetable 
acreage in the East Texas sandy lands. 


Expansion of commercial truck growing 
has been one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of Texas agriculture in recent years. 
The growing urban population of Texas and 
the remainder of the country is one cause. 
Two other causes have been the increasing 
trend of Texas agriculture toward a diversi- 
fied cropping program and the increased use 
ee nce and underground waters for irri- 
gation. 


IRISH POTATOES.—The Irish potato deal 
of Texas begins with the winter and_early 
spring crops of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
and shifts north as the season advances, to 
the Coastal Bend area, and thence to East 
Texas. An entirely different deal is that 
which has been developed in recent years on 
the High Plains. The lower Texas potato is 
an excellent table product, but it is more 
perishable than the High Plains potato. 


Of the 1,289 carloads shipped during 1950, 
724 cars went from Hereford in Deaf Smith 
County. Other High Plains shippers were 
Hale, 28 cars; Bailey, 7; Lubbock, 36, and 
Swisher, 33. Of the Lower Texas deal, 378 
cars went from Brownsville and San Benito 
in Cameron County. Other counties with more 
than ten cars were Hidalgo, 15; Willacy, 38, 
and Leon, 14. The Lower Valley movement 
is during January-March; the East Texas 
movement during May and June; the Plains 
movement during June-August. Cash_ sales 
were $3,100,000 in 1950, $4,796,000 in 1949. 

Ten-year average, 1939-1948, is 51,000 acres, 


4,560, bushels. Data for selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1920 29,000 1,566,000 $3,445,000 
1930 . 54,000 4,374,000 6,561,000 
1940 . 2,000 3,536,000 op ,000 
1945 ,000 4,214,000 8,428,000 
1949 38,000 3,686,000 6,266,000 
1950 32,000 2,752,000 4,211,000 
*1951 24,000 ,9328,000 3,620,006 


SWEET POTATOES. — The commercial 
sweet-potato crop of Texas is produced in 
Central East and Northeast Texas. It is one 
of the older commercial truck crops, and has 
been the subject of much experimentation in 
curing and processing, but its acreage and 
production have declined over a long pe- 
riod. The sweet-potato weevil has been a 
handicap and authorities say that the pro- 
ducers have never been able to put a uniform 
product on the market. Leading county in 
1950 was Camp with 135 carloads. Other 
commercial producers were Titus, Cass, Up- 
shur, Smith, Morris, Van Zandt, Wood, 
Robertson and Leon. Cash sales brought 
$6,024,000 in 1950, $6,959,000 in 1949. Ten-year 
average, 1939-48, was 61,000 acres, 5,119,000 
bushels. Other data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1920 95,000 9,975,000 $12,968,000 
1930 48,000 4 f 3,192,000 
1940 48,000 4,080,000 3,468,000 
1945 60,000 5,700,000 12,882,000 
1949 55,000 9,775,000 11,723,000 
1950 54,000 5,130,000 8,464,000 
*1951 27,000 2,295,000 2,448,000 


TOMATOES.—One of the most widely dis- 
tributed and heaviest of the Texas truck 
market movements is the tomato deal. There 
is a spring movement from the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, March to June, followed by 
a Coastal and East Texas movement, May to 
July. The Rio Grande Valley comes back 
into the market in November and December 
with an autumn crop. In 1950 there was a 
total movement of 7,958 cars, with 5,283 from. 
the Rio Grande Valley and 2,675 from the 
remainder of the state, largely from East 
Texas. Of the Rio Grande Valley movement, 
4,725 cars originated during the spring deal, 
558 during the autumn deal. Hidalgo was the 
largest shipper with 3,597 cars in early and 
late movements; Cameron was second with 
1,509. Cherokee lead the East Texas move- 
ment with 682 cars, and other East Texas 
counties with more than 100 cars were 
Anderson, 148; Bowie, 129; Henderson, 135; 
Red River, 144; Van Zandt, 148; Robertson, 
132; Shelby, 153; Smith, 186. Intermediate 
shipping counties were Lavaca, 320; Robert- 
son, 132. From the Middle Rio Grande, Webb 
shipped 68 cars of autumn tomatoes, and 
Maverick 21. There is a late movement from 
Bailey and other Plains counties. Commercial 
tomato growing in Texas was pioneered by 
S. Houston Jarratt, beginning about 1897 
near Jacksonville. Data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 
Year— Acres, (Bushels). Value. 
1930 Bieo20 3,138,000 $4,671,000 
1940 51,200 3,755,000 3,594,000 
1945 107,700 8,195,000 19,940,000 
1949 72,200 5,245,000 11,298,000 
1950 71,500 4,543,000 12,538,000 


ONIONS.—This is the most widely distrib- 
uted commercial truck crop of Texas, and it 
is usually one of the first three in volume 
of market movement. Total movement in 
1950, exclusive of sets, was 5,590 cars. Prin- 
cipal producing points are the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, Winter Garden, Laredo and 
Eagle Pass areas, Coastal Bend, and the 
Collin-Dallas-Ellis County area. There is also 
a movement from the High Plains. Marketing 
begins in the Lower Valley in February and 
continues with overlapping movements until 
September when the High Plains crop goes 
to market. Counties shipping more than 100 
cars in 1950 were Cameron, 122; Collin, 176; 
Dimmit, 223; Hidalgo, 158; Maverick, 478; 
Nueces, 166; San Patricio, 647; Webb, 2,250; 
Willacy, 390; Zavala, 268. About forty coun- 
ties participated in the movement. The Ber- 
muda is the main variety. Ten-year average, 


*Estimate Aug. 1, by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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1939-1948, was 56,060 acres, 4,958,000 50-pound 
sacks. Data for selected years. 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (50-Lb. Sacks). | Value. 
LOZO! cascades tyes 13,196 - 5,061,000 C) 

1930 17,660 3,639,000 $2,612,000 
TOA Tega: 42,900 1,834,000 5,031,000 
1945 62,600 4,420,000 6,852,000 
1949 44,200 2; ,0 5,721,000 
1950 53,500 4,483,000 5,027,000 


SPINACH.—Texas is a leading  spinach- 
producing state with the movement coming 
largely from_the area southwest of San An- 
tonio. In 1950 principal shipping counties 
were Maverick, 413 cars; Zavala, 314; Uvalde, 
197, these three contributing most of the 
total of 1,053 cars. The movement begins in 
November and reaches a peak usually in 
January and February, closing in March or 
early April. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 
37,040 acres, 5,039,000 bushels. Data for se- 
lected years: 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1920 6,000 1,686,000 $1,366,000 
1930 25,000 5,463, 000 3,114,000 
1940 34,400 4,644,000 2,786,000 
AOA AY. Sere 36,000 5,220,000 4,437,000 
1949 28,000 3,220,000 4,830,000 
1950 25,000 2,250,000 4,388,000 


CABBAGE.—Texas is one of the leading 
cabbage-growing states, producing primarily 
for table consumption rather than manufac- 
ture. Most of the movement is from the 
Lower Valley. The 1950 total movement was 
3,355 cars, with Cameron County producing 
2,034 cars; Hidalgo, 753; Willacy, 411. Smaller 
movements came from Nueces, San Patricio, 
Uvalde, Webb, Bexar and Zavala. Ten-year 


average, 1939-1948, was 32,340 acres, 155,100 
tons. Data for selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Tons). Value. 
1920 16,000 78,000 $2,317,000 
1930 21,000 104,000 4,821,000 
1940 26,500 100,000 1,309,000 
1945 32,500 166,000 2,520,000 
1949 34,000 112,000 1,638,000 
1950 34,000 153,000 1,476,000 


CARROTS.—Carrots are one of the leading 
truck crops, coming primarily from the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. Of the 1950 total 
movement of 5,692 cars, Hidalgo County 
produced 3,391 and Cameron 1,166. Most of 
the remainder of the crop was grown in the 
Winter Garden with Dimmit shipping 652 
cars, and Zavala 155. From the Coastal Bend, 
Nueces sent 144 cars and San Patricio 46. 
There was a scattered movement from other 
South Texas points, and a small movement 
from Deaf Smith and one or two other High 
Plains counties. The South Texas movement 
| begins usually in December and continues 
' through May, reaching its peak in January, 
February and March. Ten-year’ average, 
1939-1948, was 15,090 acres, 2,663,000 bushels. 
Data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1924 2,200 848,000 $382,000 
1930 10,300 2,060,000 659,000 
1940 9,800 1,813,000 471,000 
LOAD A Sateen < oe 19,900 3,383,000 1,421,000 
ge ibe A hp eae Bie 23,2) 4: foe 000 3,200,000 
1950 21,700 3,000 3,092,000 


CUCUMBERS.—The Texas cucumber crop 
comes largely from the Coastal Bend. Of the 
total of sixty-two cars produced in 1950, San 
Patricio shipped 28, Nueces 15, and Kleberg 
10. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 3,650 


*Value of North Texas crop not included prior 
to 1924, Beginning 1940 actual acreage shown re- 
gardless of distance between rows. 


acres, 216,000 bushels. Data for _ selected 
years: 

Harvested Production 
Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
192455 950 163,000 $277,000 
1930 7,100 710,000 1,080,000 
1940 2,800 106,000 1225 
1945 4,500 , 000 745, 
1949 4,000 240,000 792,000 
1950 3,200 112,000 420,000 


SNAP BEANS.—The crop is produced in 


the South Texas irrigated areas and at points 
in East Texas. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, 
was 7,030 acres, 421,000 bushels. Data for 
selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
1925 4,730. 364,000 $466,000 
1930 8,800 650,000 1,052,000 
1940 7,300 426,000 476,000 
1945 8,300 549,000 1,199,000 
1949 8,000 490,000 * 930,000 
1950 7,000 382,000 914,000 


GREEN PEAS.—Texas produces a consid- 
erable green-pea crop which moves largely 
with mixed vegetables, though there is a 
small carlot movement. Production is almost 
entirely in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 3,670 acres, 
204,000 bushels. Data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 


Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 

1930 340 17,000 $17,000 
1940 5,000 350,000 402,000 
1945 4,000 180,000 369,000 
1949 2,200 121,000 284,000 
1950 1,200 72,000 180,000 


PEPPERS.—The pepper crop is produced 
largely in Hidalgo County which shipped 455 
out of a total of 493 cars in 1950. There were 
small movements from Cameron, Smith, 
Webb, Willacy and Zavala. The movement is 
during October, November and December. 
Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 2,670 acres, 
450,000 bushels. Data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 


Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
1925 . 420 84,000 $173,000 
1930) 510 69,000 6,00 
1940 . 2,200 330,000 297,000 
1945 3,300 676,000 1,082,000 
1949 3,400 646,000 840,000 
1950 3,200 464,000 951,000 


BEETS. —A table-beet crop is grown in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, the Coastal Bend 
and Winter Garden, and there is a sugar- 
beet crop on the High Plains. In 1950, 232 
cars of table beets out of a total of 291 
produced in the state were shipped from 
Hidalgo County. Cameron, San Patricio, 
Nueces and Webb are other shipping coun- 
ties from South Texas and there is an occa- 
sional carlot shipment from Robertson and 
other East Texas counties. Ten-year average, 
1939-1948, was 7,500 acres, 1,079,000 bushels. 
Data for selected years: 





Harvested Production 
Year— Acres. (Bushels). Value. 
1927 1,780 329,000 $105,000 
1930 4,650 814,000 326,000 
1940 6,400 768,000 269,000 
TOA ts. Set; 7,800 1,209,000 484,000 
19497 ey 7,200 756,000 529,000 
1950 7,500 1,088,000 622,000 
M. H 2ooW ESSe eae 
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WATERMELONS.—Forty-two Texas coun- 
ties erase watermelons on carload scale 
during 1950. Usually grown without irriga- 
tion the crop is produced on a wide variety 
of sandy and some heavier soils, principal 
areas being the sandy land region below San 
Antonio, East Texas and sandy lands of the 
West Cross Timbers of the Parker-Erath- 
Eastland-Comanche area. Leon was the heav- 
iest shipper in 1950 with 452 cars. Wood was 
second with 359; and other counties with 
more than 100 cars were Anderson, 159; Frio, 
130; Grimes, 154; Henderson, 121; Houston, 
182; Morris, 167; Robertson, 184, and Wilson, 
159. Total Texas movement was 3,044 cars. 
The movement begins in May and continues 
through August. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, 
was 52,760 acres, 8,319,000 melons. Data for 
selected years: 


Harvested Production 


Year— Acres. (Melons). Value. 

1930 35,000 8,178,000 $1,227,000 
1940 43,900 7,244,000 869,000 
4G) Se 75,000 12,375,000 5,198,000 
Ole oe ss ,00 12,480,000 2,633,000 
ene... 2... D6,000 8,400,000 2,419,000 


CANTALOUPES.—Heaviest movement is 
from Reeves and Presidio Counties, which 
shipped more than half of the 1950 crop of 
431 cars. There are also considerable move- 
ments from Hidalgo, Starr, Webb and Zavala 
Counties, and from El Paso and Deaf Smith 
Counties. The Pecos melon is widely known 


for its flavor. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, 
was 6,220 acres, 274,000 crates. Data for 
selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Crates). Value. 
1930 3,580 252,000 $386,000 
1940 5,700 382,000 2; 
1945 7,500 315,000 866,000 
1949 . 5,100 332,000 996,000 
1950 7,200 468,000 1,802,000 


LETTUCE AND ROMAINE.—This crop is 
produced principally in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, and on the High Plains. Out of a 
total of 2,317 cars in 1950, Hidalgo shipped 
774, Cameron 482, Deaf Smith 439, Uvalde 
204, Zavala 111, and Dimmit 99. There was 
also production from Lubbock, Jeff Davis, 
Presidio, Hale and Webb Counties. The crop 
moves to market beginning in October and 
ending in January in the southern part of 
the state and during the autumn months in 
West Texas. There were 525,000 crates pro- 
duced in 1949 and 1,360,000 in 1950, valued 
at $1,732,000 in 1949 and $3,944,000 in 1950. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRUCK CROPS.—Other 
truck crops produced on commercial scale in 
Texas, during 1950, sent carloads to market 
as follows: Broccoli, 50; cauliflower, 120; 
celery, 2; eggplant, 17; escarole, 4; greens 
(except spinach), 21; Persian melons, 5; 
turnips and rutabagas, 12. Most of this pro- 
duction was from the irrigated areas of the 
Rio Grande Valley and the Winter Garden 
and Coastal Bend. 


MIXED VEGETABLES.—tThere is a large 
movement of mixed vegetables from _ the 
South Texas truck areas, amounting to 8,263 
cars in 1950. Principal shipping counties were 
Hidalgo, 5,276 cars; Cameron, 1,988; Willacy, 
367; Webb, 273, and Nueces, 181. 


Motor-Truck Movement. 


While carlot movements indicate in general 
way the volume and points of origin of fruit 
and vegetable movements, there is also a 
large motor-truck movement which is not 
fully covered in government reports. This is 
notably true where the vegetable can be 
shipped without refrigeration and where the 
producing area is close to the larger Texas 
consuming markets. Most of the melons of 
i ets Ge eed ete area move by motor 
ruck. 
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Texas Fruit and Nut Crops 


The fruit crop. of Texas is usually only 
2 or 3 per cent of the total value of its crops, 
and even this: percentage will hardly hold 
during the decline in citrus fruits following 
the disastrous freeze in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

One reason for the slow development of the 
fruit crops of Texas is the semiarid climate 
in most parts of the state. Another is that 
the one-crop cotton-growing system discour- 
aged development of fruit crops. 

However, the soils and climate of Texas 
are adaptable to a greater variety of fruit 
crops. And the rapid increase in irrigated 
acreage is on the side of development in this 
field. The general trend toward diversifica- 
tion and greater attention to better packing 
and marketing methods is also encouraging 
development of the fruit crops. 

CITRUS FRUITS.—The citrus-fruit indus- 
try of the Lower Rio Grande Valley suffered 
a severe setback in early 1951 when cold 
weather killed a large percentage of the 
trees. Following the severe damage done by 
cold weather early in 1949, the freeze of 1951 
greatly reduced the prospect for a crop in 
1951-52 and will make necessary several years 
of rehabilitation before the crop is brought 
back to the peak of production that it had 
reached. 

The citrus industry had had one of the 
most spectacular: developments in the history 
of Texas agriculture. Orange trees were 
planted in the Lower Valley during the era 
of Spanish dominion, but the first commer- 
cial grove of grapefruit was not planted 
until 1904. Shipments were 3,000 boxes in 
1919-20 and 1,530,000 ten years later. Produc- 
tion increased rapidly until a peak annual 
production of about 25,000,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit and 5,000,000 boxes of oranges was 
reached in the middle 1940’s. The two crops 
at that time were bringing $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 annually to growers. Hidalgo 
County is the largest producer in normal 
years, followed by Cameron, Willacy and 
Starr. Prior to the freeze a large citrus-juice 
industry had developed producing 5,000,000 
cases annually of grapefruit juice, orange 
juice and blends. 


Data on orange production for selected 


years: 
*Year— Boxes. Value 
1919-20 D O00 ee a eee 
1929-30 |, Se... Re. 261,000 $548,100 
1940-41 Jee ark, OG Ole 
1945-46 ..- 4,800,000 11,424,000 
1948-49 ... 3,400,000 4,624,000 
1949-50 ew 1,760,000 4,030,000 
1950-51 : ... 3,500,000 6,125,000 
Data on grapefruit production for selected 
years: 
*Year— Boxes. Value. 
1919-20 Siam 3, eee ane 
1929-30 went 1,530,000 $3,289,500 
1940-41 Saree 15,000,000 4,350,000 
1945-46 Lae 24,000,000 30,240,000 
1948-49 calor’ 11,300,000 6,893,000 
1949-50 See ee 6,400,000 12,480,000 
1950-51 oo. ott wens EU OUG 12,000,000 
PEACHES.—Introduced into Texas along 
with immigration from the Old South, the 


peach became the first commercial fruit crop 
of consequence. Beginning in the nineties an 
attempt was made toward developing a com- 
mercial crop but lack of knowledge of peach 
culture, poor disease control and poor mar- 
keting methods prevailed. The uncertainty 
of Texas spring weather is also a handicap. 
Despite these things there has been a varying 
commercial crop. Principal growing areas are 
in Smith, Cherokee, Morris and other East 

*For 12-month periods beginning Sept. 1. The 
grapefruit and orange movements are between 
Sept. 1 and March 31. 
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Texas counties; the West Cross Timbers and 
the Gillespie County area of Southwest Texas. 
During 1945-50 there was accelerated develop- 
ment in several parts of the state. Ten-year 


average, 1939-1948, was 1,743,000 bushels. 
Data for selected years: 
Year— Bushels. Value, — 
1920 saneyy 800,000 $2,480,000 
1930 ape 800,000 ,120,000 
1940 SS NARS: 2,036,000 1,527,000 
1945 aceite 2,774,000 6,242,000. 
1949 et ,400,000 4,800,000 
1950 Mascot ’ 3,000 2,271,000 
*1951 a EA, EAT P30 SOU 3,860,000 
PEARS.—There is a s 


mall, scattering pro- 
duction in Northeast and North Central 
Texas, on the High Plains and in the Rio 
Grande Valley at El Paso. Ten-year average, 


years 
Year— Bushels. Value. 
1920 ae 338,000 $781,000 
1930 ae 355,000 391,000 
1940 24 545,000 327,000 
1945 xX. Page 496,000 794, 
1949 Sele 484,000 629,000 
1950 Eka sae 270,000 418,000 
*1951 MN geks tee ete aL eee TO 547,000 
GRAPES.—Principal grape production i 


Montague, Wise, 
ties in North Central Texas, and in El] Paso, 
Reeves, Wheeler and San Patricio Counties. 
Production is not reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, but it is estimated 
at 1,500 to 3,000 tons by the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Extension Service. Exper- 
imentation in grape culture is carried on by 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
near Montague, with results indicating a 
large potential grape crop. 


APPLES.—This crop is grown on limited 
scale in Morris, Bowie and other Northeast 
Texas Counties, in Eastland, Callahan, Parker 
and other West Cross Timbers areas, in the 
Panhandle and in several irrigated sections 
in the Trans-Pecos. The limited production 
has not been reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently. It is thought by 
some authorities that the Panhandle area has 
great potentialities for apple production. 

BERRIES.—In 1950 Texas produced 42,000 
crates (of 24 quarts each) of strawberries 
from 700 acres. In 1949, 55,000 crates were 
produced from 1,000 acres. Principal produc- 
tion is from the Alvin area in Brazoria and 
Galveston Counties and from Smith and other 
Upper East Texas counties. Ten-year average, 
1939-1948, was 1,150 acres, 62,000 crates. There 
is also a strawberry production in the Winter 
Garden. 

Dewberries, blackberries and loganberries 
are produced in Smith, Wood and other East 
ae counties, notably in the Lindale sec- 
ion. 

Miscellaneous Fruits.—Principal commercial 
plum production in Texas is from the Grape- 
land area of Houston County where a spe- 
cialty has been made of growing the Bruce 
plum. Plums and prunes are grown in Smith, 
Wood, Morris, Van Zandt, Cherokee, East- 
land, Parker and other counties with adapted 
soils, largely for home markets. 

There is a varying annual fig production 
from the Gulf coast, averaging about a thou- 
sand tons annually. During the 1920’s many 
fig orchards were set with prospects of a 
large industry but several successive freezes 
discouraged the industry. The magnolia fig 
is largely grown in this area for canning. 
Other varieties for table consumption are 
grown in Jimited amounts in the area south 
of San Antonio. There is a small production 
of cherries from the Panhandle, including 
Wheeler, Oldham and Lipscomb Counties. 


*Estimate, Aug. 1, by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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PECANS.—This crop is produced largely 
from native trees that grow along the middle 
courses of the Trinity, Brazos and Colorado 
and the upper courses of the Guadalupe, 
Nueces and San Antonio. Such tributaries of 
these streams as the Paluxy, Leon, Pecan 
Bayou, Llano, San Saba and Cibolo are also 
lined with pecan groves. Some of the leading 
producing counties are San Saba, Llano, 
Gillespie, Kimble, Parker, Mason, Brown, 
Tom Green, Coleman and Lampasas. 

While most of the production is from native 
trees, the planting of pecan orchards and 
top-working native trees has progressed in 
recent years. The crop varies widely from 
year to year, largely because of the case 
bearer. Considerable progress has been made 
in developing improved varieties. There is a 
large but variable pecan-shelling industry, 
fluctuating with the size of the crop. 

The pecan grows less prolificly along East 
Texas streams but has been developed in 
some areas, notably in Smith County. Texas 
is usually the leading pecan-producing state, 
though Georgia outranks Texas in improved 
varieties. The pecan is the Texas state tree. 
(See p. 58.) 

Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 29,615,000 
pounds. Data for selected years: 


Year— Pounds. Value. 
ae ee Ne ee 12,500,000 $1,438,000 
940 feetens 22s... 41;000,000 2,911,000 
PP etal vice 6 sc cece s «2,250,000 6,772,000 
GOUT C ale side ae eee se fs 29,000,000 5,278,000 
BO OMmELE.. «226. . 2.20)8. . 2 00,000,000 9,625,000 
*1951 .17,600,000 5,120,000 


PEANUTS.—Peanuts are grown widely on 
sandy lands in Texas, and the production 
has increased over the long term, though it 
has decreased the last few years from the 
high peak reached under wartime demand. 
Principal producing areas are (1) Eastland- 
Comanche, Erath Counties, (2) the area in- 
cluding Atascosa, Wilson, Karnes, Bexar and 
Frio Counties, (3) the East Texas area in- 
cluding Anderson and Cherokee Counties and 
(4) the Waller-Harris-Fort Bend County area. 
The modern demand for oil, the decline in 
the Texas cotton acreage and _ the adapta- 
cael of the cottonseed oil mill to peanut 

i 


crushing have been factors in the increased 
acreage. Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 
645,000 acres, 283,952,000 pounds. Data for 
selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Pounds). Value. 
Eva eh ee S055": 124,000 51,460,000 $1,801,000 
Hea) cerns 2c ae 330,000 184,800,000 5,914,000 
1945 750,000 322,500,000 24,832,000 
1949 513,000 333,450,000 33,345,000 
950 490,000 330,750,000 34,398,000 
*1951 466,000 233,000,000 24,600,000 


Miscellaneous Crops 


BROOMCORN.—Principal broomcorn  pro- 
duction is from the area around Beeville 
which is the leading Texas market. It is also 
grown around Devine and Hondo in Medina 
County and in Lampasas County. The dwarf 
variety is usually grown. In some years there 
is a crop grown on the Panhandle Plains. 


Ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 30,000 
acres, 4,700 tons. Data for selected years: 
Harvested Production 

Year— Acres. (Tons). Value. 
eevee. Bees 33,000 3,800 $448,000 
1930 10,000 1,400 105,000 
1940 29,000 4,600 253,000 
1945 36,000 5,00 1,265,000 
40 iss... 49,000 9,300 1,674,000 
OMe ee cis ss 31,000 4,500 1,350,000 
Sn lgenel ara 48,000 5,300 1,590,000 


SYRUP, SORGO AND SUGAR CANE.— 
There has been a steady production of syrup 
from sweet sorghums and sugar cane over 


*Estimate, Aug. 1, by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


a long period of years. It is largely for local 
markets, though there is a commercial move- 
ment into the larger cities. Sweet sorghum 
(sorgo) syrup is produced throughout East 
Texas. Sugar-cane syrup is produced on 
small scale in Southeast Texas. There is no 
sugar production from Texas cane, the sugar 
refineries operating on imported syrup, 
though there was a considerable sugar pro- 
duction in the vicinity of Fort Bend, Bra- 
zoria and Wharton Counties at one time. 
Ten-year average for sorgo syrup, 1939-1948, 
was 11,000 acres and 562,000 gallons of syrup. 
Data for selected years: 


Harvested Production 


Year— Acres. (Gallons). Value. 

1920 36,000 3,384,000 $3,553,000 
1930 16,000 704,000 528,000 
1940 12,000 672,000 329,000 
1945 11,000 440,000 506, 000 
1949 4,000 240,000 360,000 
1950 4,000 200,000 290,000 


Ten-year average, 1939-1948, for sugar-cane 
syrup was 3,000 acres, 441,000 gallons. Data 
for selected years: 


Harvested Production 


Year— Acres. (Gallons). Value 

1920 7,000 2,215,000 Ree 

1930 8,000 960,000 $912,000 
1940 5,000 750,000 450,000 
1945 . 4,000 260,000 377,000 
1949 . 2,0 320,000 560,000 
1950 2,000 300,000 570,000 


ROSES.—A unique and highly successful 
agricultural industry is rose-growing in East 
Texas. Smith County is the center of pro- 
duction with the bulk of the annual crop, 
but there is also some production from the 
surrounding counties of Van Zandt, Gregg, 
Cherokee, Harrison and Upshur. About 5,000 
acres are devoted to the industry. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture does not report 
the crop, but its sales amount to $3,500,000 
in an average year. About 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 plants are shipped during a normal 
season. 

The rose culture of this area has devel- 
oped gradually from horticultural experi- 
ments beginning several decades ago. Rose 
growing on a commercial scale dates back 
from about 1905, though it did not reach 
great proportions until recent years. This 
area produces most of the rose plants grown 
for the national market. The shipping season 
is in the autumn. The movement amounts to 
several hundred cars, largely from Tyler. 


While marketing the plant is the principal 
source of revenue, there is also sale of cut 
roses which has potentialities for great ex- 
pansion. Peak blooming season is October, 
during which Tyler, ‘‘Rose Capital,’’ holds 
its widely known Rose Festival. 


FLAXSEED.—One of the newer crops of 
Texas is the growing of flaxseed for oil, 
largely in the area between San, Antonio and 
the Gulf coast. Karnes County is the prin- 
cipal producer and Kenedy is the principal 
local market, having a large flaxseed-process- 
ing plant. The seed are also processed in a 
number of cottonseed oil mills in that area 
that have adapted their machinery to this 
purpose. The ten-year average, 1939-1948, was 
only 62,000 acres and 448,000 bushels of seed. 
However, the expansion of the crop has been 
rapid, and the crop of 1950 was_ 1,266,000 
bushels, grown on 211,000 acres. The crop 
of the preceding year, even a little larger, 
was 1,974,000 bushels, grown on 329,000 acres. 
The crop of 1951 was very short because of 


drouth in the flaxseed-growing area. 


The Texas flax is grown for linseed oil, 
but there has been some experimentation 
with production of special papers from the 
straw. There has been a northward extension 
of the crop, and a considerable acreage was 
planted near Brady in 1951, on basis of suc- 
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cessful growing in the preceding year, but 
it failed because of the drouth that prevailed. 
Along with the flaxseed industry there has 
developed a limited production of guar, a 
drouth-resistant legume, grown for its seed, 
and as a nitrogen restorer. It is planted in 
March and harvested in August, between flax 
crops which are planted in the autumn and 
harvested in the spring or early summer. 
BLACK-EYED PEAS.—This crop (usually 
listed as cowpeas in reports of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture) is grown generally 
in East Texas on sandy lands, though it 
grows well on a number of soils. Henderson 
County is normally the heaviest producer, 
and Athens is the leading market and proc- 
essing point. The crop of 1950 was 705,000 
bushels produced on 94,000 acres, and valued 
at $2,468,000. The crop of 1940 was. 646,000 
bushels grown on 76,000 acres, valued at 
$1,996,000. Both crops were below the ten- 
year, 1939-1948, average of 1,034,000 bushels 
from 149,000 acres. In addition to its value as 
a vegetable, it is an excellent soil-building 
and cover crop and a varying but considerable 
acreage is grown for green manure. 
SORGHUM FOR SILAGE.—In addition to 
the sweet and semisweet sorghums grown for 
syrup and forage, it is a leading crop for 
silage. In 1950 a crop of 364,000 tons was pro- 
duced from 79,000 acres; and in 1949 a crop 
of 245,000 tons was produced from 50,000 
acres. These represented a decline from the 
ten-year average, 1939-1948, of 708,000 tons 
from 163,000 acres. The construction of silos 
and production of silage from sorghum and 
other forage in Texas were begun in the early 
part of the century, then declined “and re- 
vived later with the introduction of the trench 
silo in which most of the silage is stored 
today. Silage is favored in Texas largely as 
a backlog feed supply, since it can be held 
in storage over long periods against the re- 





current drouths. that 
weather. 

Minor Crops.—A number of experimental 
crops have been grown in Texas during 
recent years, some of which will probably 
become important commercially. Noteworthy 
are a number of oilseed crops. Tung nuts 
are grown in several Southeast Texas coun- 
ties. Castor beans are grown in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, in the Chillicothe area 
and several other locations. Sesame and 
perilla are grown on the coast and the 
safflower on some irrigated lands in the 
western part of the state. : 

A small varying crop of garlic is grown im 
Southeast Texas, principally in Lavaca Coun- 
ty. It was not included in the government 
reports of 1950 and 1951, but the report for 
1949 showed 400 acres producing 5,000 100- 
pound sacks. 

The black walnut is grown in Navarro and 
other Blackland counties, near Houston, and 
at several points on the High Plains. Hemp 
can be grown successfully in large areas in 
East and South Texas but is legally restricted 
because the drug marijuana can be made 
from it. There has been some experimenta- 
tion with ramie, introduced from Florida, in 
Leon and other counties. Tobacco can be 
grown successfully on East Texas soils and 
is cultivated in some years in Nacogdoches, 
San Augustine and other counties of that 
area. 

Some other crops grown experimentally or 
on small commercial scale are almonds, 
anise, avocados, buckwheat, chinquapin nuts, 
collards, crotolaria seeds, dates, emmer, 
guavas, hickory nuts, jujubes, kale, kum- 
quats, mayhaw, mushrooms, mustard, okra, 
olives, parsley, parsnips, papayas, persim- 
mons, pomegranates, pumpkins, quinces, 
sesbania, soybeans, squash, sunflower seed, 
tangelos, turnips, velvet beans, youngberries. 


characterize Texas 


Livestock Raising—Products 


Character of soil and climate of Texas 
make it primarily a livestock-raising region. 
Of its total farm area of approximately 
141,000,000 acres, fully 75 per cent is better 
adapted to livestock raising than to crop 
growing. Its usually rolling topography and 
mild, dry climate are also advantages to the 
livestock industries. Furthermore, while the 
livestock industries of Texas will continue 
for a long while to become more intensified 
in stock farming and the feeding of meat 
animals, and in the dairy and poultry indus- 
tries, a major part of it will continue better 
adapted to range production. The ranch— 
including the big ranch—will persist. 

While Texas became a great beef-cattle 
state at an early age and turned quickly to 
sheep and goat raising on the range, it was 
slow to grasp the greater opportunities for 
developing livestock raising. The men and 
women from the Old South were bred to the 
cotton tradition. They were crop growers. 
They ‘saw principally the advantage the 
Texas prairies offered in their easy conver- 
sion to croplands. In many instances they 
plowed land that never should have been 
plowed. 

When the evidence presented by the mil- 
lions of wild cattle convinced them of the 
practicability of livestock raising, they went 
into big-scale cattle raising without much 
thought of potentialities other than the free 
grass. 

Yet, livestock raising was the basic indus- 
try of earliest colonial Texas, the colonial 
Texas of the Spanish and Mexican eras. Live- 
stock raising, not crop growing, was the 
principal economic support of the communi- 
ties that grew up around the old missions. 

As the economic drawbacks of the one- 
crop cotton-growing system became more 
and more evident to foreseeing Texans, there 


gradually grew up a contention for more and 
better livestock raising as part of a program 
of diversified farming. But from the begin- 
nings of Anglo-American settlement until the 
early part of the present century, Texans 
clung to cotton and range cattle as their 
chief economic supports—the small cotton 
farm in the east and the big cattle ranch in 
the west. 

Several factors entered into the final real- 
ization of the logical development of Texas 
livestock-raising industries. One was the 
breakdown of the cotton industry before the 
rising competition of foreign lint. Another 
was the growing urban population in Texas 
and beyond its borders that increased the 
market for livestock products. Still another 
was the intangible but slowly accumulative 
and powerful effect of the constant argu- 
ment of foreseeing leaders, and the results 
of research by such agencies as the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and _ the 
educational efforts of the A&M Extension 
Service through its county farm and home 
demonstration agents. The efforts of these 
agencies, plus the efforts of local farm, com- 
mercial and civic organizations with such 
slogans as grow-your-living-at-home and cow- 
sow-and-hen gradually brought results. 

On basis of government data for 1950, 
Texas was the leading state in livestock 
population, but still trailing Iowa and Illinois 
in cash received from annual sale of live- 
stock and livestock products. And the total 
amount received for Texas livestock and 
products was still below that received for 
crops, but not as far behind as in former 
years. In that year, Texas farmers and 
ranchmen received $879,681,000 for their sale 
of livestock and products as against $1,267,- 
381,000 from crops. 


(Continued on page 203.) 
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NUMBER AND VALUE, TEXAS LIVESTOCK 
Following tables, giving number and value of Texas and U.S. livestock, 1950 and 1951, 
and other data as indicated, are according to reports of the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 


(Total numbers and total values in thousands.) 


o————__Numbers—-——————,, —Farm Value—————_—___,, 
71951 Prelim.— 





*Class of Avg. Pct. Value Per Head— -—W—Total Value———\, 
Livestock— 1940-49. 1950, Number. 1950. 1950. 1951. 1950. 1951. 
Me eattle es}... 3 F. 8,409 8,574 9,260 108.0 $104.00 $142.00 $891,696 $1,314,920 
WITS COWS: fife... 6 1,468 F 1,309 102.0 139.00 181.00 178,337 236,929 
Fives ees ees... 2,129 1,701 1,786 105.0 20.80 24.40 35,381 43,578 
Pll isso Seas , 264 6,756 fea ts) 105.0 15.38 PAW EF 103,877 154,962 
BLOCKASNCED: sacs. .: 9,079 6,638 7,036 106.0 15.40 21.80 102,225 153,385 
OAL tiers crayons) ole sls 3a 3 2,295 Zoomer lOG6.0 5.70 9.50 13,082 23,114 
LLUKSEG! eas aa 538 352 324 92.0 35.00 28.00 12,320 9,072 
PRMD rence, cna dcis,ec.s 360 139 120 86.0 48.00 41.00 6,672 4,920 
WIICKOENS 5 2... «5, ferns 31,629 27,384 25,884 95.0 ara aU ag Ge) 30,396 29,767 
BMIPKCVSU os cee. ae 85 755 755 100.0 4.80 5.00 3,62 ih Co 

Total . $1,097,048 $1,584,108 


NUMBER AND VALUE, U.S. LIVESTOCK 
(Total numbers and total values in thousands.) 








——___Numbers————_——__ — Farm Value————————__, 
--1951 Prelim.— 

*Class of Avg. Pct. —Value Per Head— -———Total Value———\, 

Livestock— 1940-49. 1950. Number. 1950. 1950. 1951. 1950. 1951. 
WUT CALE nF suc as ts 78,826 80,052 84,179 105.0 $123.00 $160.00 $9,847,676 $13,441,384 
peyiik COWS .... 2+... 26,157 24,573 24,579 100.0 177.00 218.00 4,342,234 DOO Gloo 
ECVE ketene aoe eee ,o4 60,502 65,028 107.0 27.10 as TO) 1,641,313 2,161,835 
PATE Sheepi ,. 6. 3b... .. 46,143 30,743 31,505 102.0 ant 9 (Outs: 827,933 
PirOAtS PHS ttc... ole 2,295 2,433 106.0 5.70 9.50 13,082 23,114 
EDS 52 3S eee 8,581 5,274 4,763 90.0 45.80 43.40 241,362 206,729 
NRG EE ie ae a 3,268 2,149 1,990 93.0 99.40 82.00 213,547 163,094 
PEDICKONS? font. cas. . 489,368 480,834 466,686 97.0 1.36 1.45 655,326 677,676 
SIT KCV Sasa tai. corse 6, ,98 97 100.0 6.25 6.39 37,418 38,197 
Total .. $13,197,474 $17,539,962 


*The number of Tivestocie hot on ns i.e., 
fIncluded in ‘‘All cattle.’’ 


in Citiee lon willapesr is Tae deluded in these estimates. 
tIncluding sheep and lambs in feed lots on feed for market. 


$Texas only, estimates for other states not available. 


(Continued from page 202.) 


Receipts from sale of Texas livestock and 
livestock products during 1949 and 1950 were 
broken down as follows by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


Commercial movement during 1950 amount- 
ed to 1,455,441 cattle and 563,631 calves, a 
total of 2,019,072. In 1949 the movement was 
1,374,008 cattle, 432,795 calves; total, 1,806,803. 
Fort Worth. is the principal market, followed 
by San Antonio, with lesser movements to 


Livestock and Products— 1949. 1950. ron Aen pote sale Losbesiehet UN 
= arge percentage o exas cattle normally 
Dairy products... |. .°177'52'000 “190's61'000 «0 to other states for fattening. Movement 
Pe. 8s I. 79,829,00 62,891,000 to Fort Worth in 1950 was 483,791 cattle and 
Re a 62,092,000 62,731,000 245,290 calves, including truck movement of 
Chickens, incl. broilers. 39,332,000 42,362,000 460,975 cattle and 240,171 calves. Intrastate 
Sao oe a ee ee ,352,000 33,719,000 movement exclusive of Fort Worth was 113,- 
Sheep and lambs.. 24,842,000 28,800,000 333 cattle and 70,305 calves. 
ee weet ences scene 21, 23 ARE Wer wie The largest interstate movement in 1950 
Miscellaneous poultry... 3,946,000 3,395,000 Went, as usual, to Kansas, totaling 214.317 
Other (horses, mules. eeamt : cattle and 30,977 calves. Most of this ship- 
bees, honey, beeswax) 3,330,000 2,966,000 ment was for fattening on Flint Hills Blue- 
EE aie ees See ae stem pasture. Movements to other states in- 
BPOCAl vos. «: iia Cat $813,320,000 $879,681,000 cluded: California, 138,634 cattle and 41,843 
calves; Colorado, 115,560 cattle and 7,388 
calves; Illinois, 69,290 cattle, 19,663 calves; 


CATTLE RAISING 


One of the oldest agricultural industries in 
Texas, beef-cattle raising went through two 
centuries of slow development before begin- 
ning the swift evolution of recent years. 

All cattle and calves on farms, Jan. 1, 1951, 
were estimated by the U.S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at 9,260,000, the highest 
number on Texas farms and ranches since 


Missouri, 65,161 cattle and 16,642 calves; Iowa, 
57,180 cattle and 7,276 calves. Smaller move- 
ments were to Oklahoma, Nebraska and New 
Mexico. 

Shipments into Texas including shipments 
through Fort Worth were 358,317 cattle and 
71,727 calves during 1950, with principal move- 
ments from New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Kansas, Colorado and Louisiana. Movement 


1902. While the present number is below that of cattle varies considerably from year to 
attained in the era before the conversion of year, depending upon the market, and the 
large areas to cultivation, the productivity weather conditions in Texas and in areas 


of the present industry is greater than at any 
previous date because of the better breeds 
and the improved feeding methods. 

More than 11 per cent of all cattle and 
calves in the United States were on Texas 
farms and ranches Jan. 1, 1951, and Texas 
was the leading state in cattle population. 
There had been four years of decline pre- 
ceding 1949 when farmers and ranchmen be- 
gan building up their breeding herds, largely 
in response to the rising price of beef. The 
increase during 1949 and 1950 was _ princi- 
pally in the number of beef cattle. 


where Texas cattle are shipped to be fattened. 
The annual calf crop is approximately 
3,600,000. This number plus inshipments of 
300,000 to 400,000, is balanced by slaughter 
and shipments to other states as_ given 
above, farm and other purely local slaughter, 
and the annual death of 300,000 to 400,000 
cattle and calves other than by slaughter. 
Slaughter in Texas during 1950 amounted to 
950,000 beef cattle averaging 811 pounds live 
weight and 823,000 calves averaging 431 
pounds. This totaled 770,450,000 pounds live 
weight for cattle and 354,713,000 pounds for 
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ealves, a grand total of 1,125,163,000 pounds. 
During 1949, cattle slaughter was 
head, averaging 805 pounds, and calf slaugh- 
ter, 843 head, averaging 420 pounds. 

Leading cattle counties, according to the 
census of 1945, were Harris, 107,000; Deaf 
Smith, 84,679; Bexar, 80,821; Matagorda, 
78,468; Gonzales, 78,062; Victoria, 76,024. The 
greatest density of cattle population is today, 
and always has been, on the Coastal Prairies. 
The outstanding development in cattle raising 
during the last few years has been the in- 
crease in East Texas, caused by the decline 
in cotton acreage and the development of 
forage crops and improved pastures. 

Cattle-Fever Tick. 

One of the great problems of the cattle- 
raising industry over a long period was the 
cattle-fever tick which infested cattle in all 
parts of the state except the higher eleva- 
tions. While native Texas cattle had become 
immune to the fever, it spread disaster among 
northern herds and caused much difficulty 
during the drives up the old cattle trails. 
As the result of the work of the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Extension Service, an 
effective eradication program was begun 
about 1912, with quarantine of infested areas. 
Today the tick has been eliminated and 
quarantine abolished except in a few areas. 

Early Cattle Industry. 

Cattle raising started with the introduction 
of Spanish cattle around the early missions 
and presidios, and became fairly well estab- 
lished around San Antonio, Nacogdoches, Go- 
liad and along the Rio Grande two centuries 
ago. Anglo-American settlers found the South 
Texas plains overrun with wild cattle that 
had come from these early herds. The colo- 
nists brought with them their mixed breeds, 
milk cattle, from the East. From these two 
types the early Texas cattle were derived. 

During the early decades of Anglo-American 
development of the beef-cattle industry, the 
concentration was heaviest on the Gulf Coast- 
al Plain, Victoria being the leading market 
and financial point for the industry of that 
day. The earliest meat-packing industries 
were built at Victoria, the old town of Fulton 
on the coast and at other points in this area. 

Trail Drives. 

Despite these attempts at slaughtering and 
shipping through Indianola, Galveston and 
other Texas ports there was a glut of the 
Texas market. Without rail facilities to the 
North, cattlemen sought a market there in 
the long drives over the Chisholm, Dodge or 
Western, and other famous cattle trails of 
that day. Texas cattle went to the packing 
plants of the North and, in addition, were 
sold to the landowners of western and north- 
western states who stocked their ranches 
largely with Texas cattle. At this time the 
Texas beef cow was the Longhorn type, de- 
rived largely from the early Spanish cattle, 
but with some of the blood of cattle intro- 
duced by the Anglo-American settlers. The 
cattle trail movement, which began before the 
War Between the States, was resumed there- 
after and continued as late as the 1890's, 
though there was a rapid diminution of the 
trail movement to the North after the first 
through rail connection was made in 1872. It 
has been estimated that, first and last, some 
11,000,000 cattle went up these old trails. 

The beef-cattle industry spread over the 
West Texas lower Plains immediately after 
the war and shortly thereafter onto the 
Staked Plains and into the Trans-Pecos. This 
era saw the rapid decline in the open range 
and the fencing-in of the ranches with the 
introduction of barbed wire. 

From 1890 until 1930 the cattle raiser re- 
treated before the crop farmer in all except 
the rougher and drier parts of Texas. Since 
that date there has been a re-establishment 
of beef-cattle raising in many areas that at 
one time seemed permanently given over to 
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crop growing. The retreat of the farmer from 
much ae cropland has been one reason. 
Improved breeding and feeding, together with 
the rapid urbanization of the population of 
Texas and the United States, has been the 
principal cause. The Texas farmer and cattle- 
man have found ways to produce more and 
better meat for a better market. 

The 1951 beef-cattle population of the state 
was widely distributed including a rapidly 
increasing beef-cattle-raising industry through- 
out East Texas. 

Cattle Breeding. 

The progress of cattle raising in Texas has 
been measured by improvement of breed, not 
by increase in number, since the number to- 
day is approximately what it was at the be- 
ginning of the century. The Hereford, or 
Whiteface, was introduced by W. S. Ikard in 
1876. In 1885 he established the first regis- 
tered, immunized breeding herd of Herefords 
in Texas. Today about three fourths of Texas 
beef cattle are of this breed. The Brahman 
(or Brahma) breed and cross breeds rank 
second in number, and have become dominant 
in coastal area. Seeking a cow better adapted 
to South Texas weather conditions, the King 
Ranch over a period of years experimented 
with both the Afrikander and the Brahman 
breeds. Principal result has been the Santa 
Gertrudis breed, produced from crossing the 
Brahman and the Shorthorn, the only success- 
ful breed of beef cow ever produced in 
America. The Brahman cattle have increased 
rapidly and are now found on some farms 
and ranches throughout East and Central 
Texas. There has also been an increase in 
Angus cattle in recent years. This breed and 
the Shorthorn rank third and fourth in num- 
ber among Texas beef cattle. 

Progress has also been made in recent years 
in scientific feeding and grading. Much prog- 
ress was made during 1945-1951 by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and_ the 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service in these 
fields. Through bulletins and clinics the ex- 
tension service has carried on an educational 
campaign in feeding, disease control and 
knowledge of grading. Noteworthy during 
recent years has been the work of the boys’ 
4-H clubs under supervision of county agri- 
cultural agents, resulting in the winning of 
grand champion prizes at a number of the 
nation’s outstanding livestock expositions. 


Number and value of Texas beef cattle for 
selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

1920 ...- 6,870,000 $277,320,000 
1930 ~~), 298/000 176,438,000 
1940 . . 5,254,000 144,948,000 
1945 .. 6,259,000 282,767,000 
ene. .. ese. ac. e. 6,952,000 675,000,000 
SEMEL TE IE hoteles. cose 4; 201,000 713,359,000 
lea). Dees oy Se or 7,951,000 1,077,991, 000 

*Preliminary. 
DAIRYING 


The number of milk cattle in Texas on 
Jan. 1, 1951, was 1,309,000, valued at $236,- 
929,000, according to estimate of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This was the first 
upturn after several years of decline follow- 
ing a peak of 1,641,000 in 1945. The decline 
of recent years has been due partly to the 
high price of beef which has caused some 
dairy farmers to divert to beef-cattle raising 
and feeding, and partly due to the scarcity 
and high price of feedstuffs. 

Dairying has made progress in Texas in 
recent years, but not as much as. beef-cattle 
raising, and some other diversified farm in- 
dustries that developed with the decline in 
cotton acreage. Authorities give several rea- 
sons. For one thing, Texans who have been 
in the livestock-raising business are beef- 
cattle minded. For another, there is about as 
great a difference between the techniques 
and methods of cotton growing and dairying 
as between any two agricultural industries. 


As a result farmers have been slow in turn- 
ing to dairying, and the breeding up of dairy 
cattle has not equaled that of beef cattle. 
The census of 1945 showed that cows were 
milked on 321,223 out of the total of 384,997 
farms and ranches. Total milk production of 
Texas in 1950 was about four billion pounds, 
according to the Texas Extension Service of 
the A&M College, but this volume averaged 
only about 3,100 pounds of milk and 135 
pounds of butterfat per cow, whereas it is 
estimated that an average of 200 pounds of 
butterfat should be maintained for profitable 
dairy operation. Furthermore, the small aver- 
age size of the Texas dairy herd discourages 
breeding up of stock. 


Dairy Products. 

In its report on manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts in Texas during 1950, the Bureau of 
Business Research of the University of Texas 
gives the total milk equivalent as 746,728,000 
pounds, as against 754,058,000 in 1949 and 
1,012,169,000 for the 1935-1939 average. Produc- 
tion of manufactured dairy products in 1950 
was as follows: Creamery butter, 13,335,000 
pounds; ice cream, 23,532,000 gallons; Ameri- 
can cheese, 5,642,000 pounds; cottage cheese, 
8,999,000 pounds; other. 41,450,000 pounds. 

The rapid urbanization of Texas, the build- 
ing of farm-to-market roads and other factors 
are conducive to eventual development of a 
much larger dairying industry. Over a con- 
siderable period, progress has been made. 
Prior to the middle 1920’s all dairying in 
Texas was on a purely local basis. At that 
time the first of several nationally operating 
concerns established milk-processing plants in 
the state. The census of 1947 showed that 
there were 110 dairying products manufac- 
turing plants having total output, as meas- 
ured in value added by manufacture, of 
$10,982,000. 

About three fourths of the milk cattle of 
Texas are of Jersey blood. Other breeds are 
the Holstein, Guernsey, Milking Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire and Brown Swiss. In Texas are 
some of the finest Jersey herds in the United 
States, but the average of breed is low. 

Progress was reported by the A&M Exten- 
sion Service during 1950. Dairymen are fol- 
lowing a more definite breeding program, it 
stated, and herds are becoming more stable 
in ownership and size, while the number of 
farmers entering and retiring from the busi- 
ness does not fluctuate as greatly as formerly. 
It also reported twenty-eight Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associations in operation at the 
end of 1950 with 14,376 cows. It also reported 
seventy-three junior dairy clubs with a mem- 
bership of 2,800 boys and girls, owning 4,330 
dairy animals. This is an outgrowth of the 
general 4-H club program. 

The Extension Service reported twenty-nine 
artificial breeding associations at the end of 
the year. About 21,000 cows were bred by this 
method during 1950. One deterrent to dairy- 
ing in most of Texas has been the irregu- 
larity of its rainfall causing wide fluctuation 
of the feed-crop output. The general intro- 
duction of the silo has done much to offset 
this. Both the trench silo and the above- 
ground silo are used. The A&M Extension 
Service reported that, during 1950, 3,629 silos 
were filled, located in 206 counties. 

Cash receipts to farms for all dairy products 
was $120,564,000 in 1950 and $117,252,000 in 
1949, according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Data on number and value of 
milk cows for selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

1920 .. 930,000 $65,100,000 
1930 .. 1,202,000 67,312,000 
1940 .. 1,443,000 54,834,000 
1945 .. 1,641,000 106,665,000 
1949 .. 1,283,000 173,205,000 
1950 .. 1,283,000 178,337,000 
1951 . 1,309,000 236,929,000 


= eats on page 207.) 
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Amount of Texas manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts for selected years: 


Creamery Ice 
Butter Cream Cheese 
Year— (Pounds). (Gallons). (Pounds). 
1B en ,083,000 4,832,000 3,078,000 
1940 ..- .86,374,000 10,025,000 17,007,000 
TOAD etre sins 28,121,000 26,396,000 13,829,000 
1949 .......13,618,000 22,740,000 14,981,000 
1950; eae ne Lo, O00, 000 23,532,000 14,641,000 
HOGS 


Hog raising as a livestock industry in Texas 
has characteristics similar to corn-growing in 
the field of crop industries. It is one of the 
oldest of the Texas farm industries but has 
never been of primary importance as a cash 
crop. Hogs are raised on many farms, but 
there are few farms specializing in hog- 
raising. 

Number of hogs on Texas farms Jan. 1, 
1951, was estimated at 1,786,000, which was 
a 5 per cent increase over the number re- 
ported in 1950. Because of increased price, 
hogs were valued at $43,578,000 in 1951 as 
against $35,381,000 a year earlier. 

However, there has been progress in the 
field of selective breeding and swine-raising 
in recent years. The spring pig crop of 1951 
was reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as 1,436,000 with an estimated fall 
crop of 1,190,000, a total for the year of 
2,626,000, from 221,000 and 192,000 farrowing 
sows, respectively. This is an average of 6.5 
pigs per litter. the highest recorded in Texas. 

Demonstration in herd improvement is car- 
ried on through a co-operative program of 
the A&M Extension Service and Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. Much of the work is carried 
on through 4-H clubs. During 1950 the Exten- 
sion Service reported ninety-eight breeding 
circles with 2,013 members in seventy coun- 
ties. County agents reported 12,967 farmers 
in 121 counties engaged in new and improved 
feeding methods, with comparable numbers 
interested in parasite and disease control. 

Total shipments of Texas hogs in 1950 was 
reported by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at 1,904,909 head of which 209,531 was 
intrastate, exclusive of Fort Worth. Fort 
Worth receipts amounted to 822,670 head of 
- which 60,188 was by rail and 762,462 by 
truck. Principal interstate shipments were to 
Kansas and Missouri. Hogs slaughtered in 
Texas during 1950 amounted to 1,640,000 head 
as compared with 1,379,000 in 1949. Average 
live weight in 1950 was 229; in 1949 it was 
230. The consumption of pork in Texas is 
estimated at more than twice production. 
Leading Texas breeds are the Duroc, Poland 
China, Hampshire, Chester and OIC. 

Total cash receipts from sale of Texas hogs 
during 1950 is given by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as $62,731,000; during 1949 it 
was $62,092,000. 

Number and value of hogs on Texas farms 
for selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

Ste ete te io neve vesee om ty 00,000 $47,214,000 
erie errtte : .s.o ch . 1,000,000 16,241,000 
eee =. cf s'.. « ats os) 2,200,000 13,090,000 
Bett Wee es ass . ss 2,019,000 32,182,000 
POM aen:, ioe ces ce « e LTOL,O00 46,437,000 
eee, frh.G.t > -1--ao ak, «OL, 000 35,381,000 
CS 2 a ar 1,786,000 43,578,000 


SHEEP RAISING—WOOL 

There were 7,119,000 sheep on Texas farms 
and ranches Jan. 1, 1951, valued at $154,962,- 
000, according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This was an upturn from the 
preceding year and a reversal of a downward 
trend that began after the sheep population 
had reached an all-time high of more than 
10,000,000 between 1940 and 1945. Dry weather 
a ees ranges was the principal cause of the 
ecline. 
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Texas is the first-ranking sheep-growing 
and wool-producing state, with 15 to 25 per 
cent of the nation’s industry. Sheep raising 
in Texas is concentrated on the Edwards 
Plateau and the upper part of the Rio Grande 
Plain in Southwest Texas, including the 
Stockton Plateau which covers the eastern 
part of the Trans-Pecos. However, sheep are 
grown on many farms. throughout West, 
Central and North Central Texas. 

Texas sheep were bred up from the stock 
introduced into Southwest Texas by the Span- 
ish as early as the founding of the missions. 
The first purebred sheep were brought by 
Arthur G. Anderson, who drove a herd of 
French Merinos from California. 

Today the Rambouillet is the dominant 
breed in the Southwest Texas sheep country. 
It is primarily a wool-producing sheep. The 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Southdown and Suf- 
folk_are other breeds, usually found outside 
the Edwards Plateau. They are better adapted 
to meat production than the Rambouillet, 
though they do not produce so fine a wool. 
Much progress has been made with the 
Delaine Merino in recent years, especially in 
North Texas. It is characterized by its smooth 
body and long, fine fleece. The A&M Exten- 
sion Service reported that the outstanding 
development in the sheep industry in 1950 
was with this breed. 

Much progress has been made in eradica- 
tion of sheep diseases in recent years. The 
coyote and other predatory animals are the 
chief cause of loss to the sheep rancher. 
About 28,000 coyotes are killed annually, 
largely in the sheep country. 

During 1950 the interstate movement of 
Texas sheep and lambs, plus receipts at Fort 
Worth, totaled 1,926,000, as compared with 
1,695,000 in 1949. Receipts at Fort Worth 
were 913,439 including 62,664 by rail and 
850,775 by truck. Chief shipments out of the 
state were to Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and 
California. Part of these were for slaughter, 
but a considerable number went to the wheat 
pastures. 

Wool production in Texas in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 51,943,000 pounds (Report of Aug. 
31, 1951.), as against a wool crop of 52,686,000 
in 1950. Sheep shorn in 1950 numbered 
7,053,000. The Texas wool crop was about 22 
per cent of the total United States crop of 
229,111,000 pounds, as estimated on this date. 
The Texas weight per fleece in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 7.4 pounds as against 7.7 in 1950. 
The Texas wool clip is divided between spring 
and autumn. In 1951, the spring clip was esti- 
mated at 44,423,000 pounds, and the fall clip 
at 7,520,000 pounds. In 1950 the spring clip 
was 44,737,000 pounds and the autumn clip 
7,849,000. 

Cash receipts to farmers and ranchmen 
from the sale of sheep and lambs was $24,- 
800,000 in 1950 and $24,842,000 in 1949, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Number and value of sheep in Texas for 
selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

LODO Re os ee at ae 1060;000 $33,600,000 
LOS ee te a eons. Ss dee 0,004,000 44,758,000 
LL OAG ere we biae . aiieekiw etee LU, OS. 000 49,413,000 
LOAD meet, wae re teres 1(). 116,000 60,808,000 
LOA O eae ee ae tn a OOl5, 00 85,393,000 
O50 Wetec ne eee. 6 60,000 103,877,000 
PO) Grae eee. tL O00 154,962,000 


Production and value of wool for selected 
years: 


Production, 

Year— Pounds. Value. 

1920 .. -22,813,000 $5,019,000 
1930 .. .48,262,000 10,135,000 
1940 .. . 19,900,000 23,171,000 
1945 eet 51,000 33,243,000 
1949 .. .02,415,000 29,352,000 
1950 ... 52,686,000 33,719,000 
*1951 . 51,943,000 Es 


*Preliminary. 
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ANGORA GOATS—MOHAIR 


The goat-and-mohair business is more ex- 
clusively ‘‘Texan’’ than any other crop or 
livestock industry of consequence. For ex- 
ample, the Texas mohair clip of 1950, amount- 
ing to 13,862,000 pounds, was approximately 

ta ot r cent of the total United States clip of 

1,000 pounds. The other mohair-produc- 
ie states are Oregon, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Missouri, California and Utah. 

Fleece weight in 1950 averaged 5. 4 pounds, 
the heaviest on record. The spring clip aver- 
aged 3.3 pounds from grown goats and 2.6 
pounds from yearlings. The autumn clip av- 
eraged 3.5 pounds from goats; 1.8 from kids. 

The number of Angora goats in Texas de- 
clined steadily from 1945 to 1950 because of 
a poor market, but turned sharply upward 
in the report for 1951, in response to the 
improved market during 1950, the farm price 
advancing from 47c to 77c a pound between 
the autumn of 1949 and the autumn of 1950. 

The goat population of Texas is concen- 
trated on the eastern and southern parts of 
the Edwards Plateau and the upper Rio 
Grande Plain where the dense growth of small 
oak and other native vegetation affords an 
excellent browsing range. 

The Angora goat of Texas has been bred 
up from the common goat introduced with 
the early Mexican settlers. The Angora goat 
was introduced into the United States from 
Turkey in 1849 and in the same year it was 
brought to Texas by Col. W. W. Haupt. So 
successful was this experiment that blooded 
animals were introduced in large numbers 
among the common goats, resulting in breed- 
up to present-day standards. 

Below are given number and value of 
Angora goats on Texas farms and ranches 
for selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

BOLUM ea sis esse sss 1) %Da,000 $9,967,000 
BOO ate bile seta ss sas 2,965,000 14,528,000 
1940 3,300,900 10,560,000 
1945 23, FE 15,050,000 
1949 . 2,471,000 11,614,000 
1950 . 2,295,000 13,082,000 
- LSID Re eee a 2,433,000 23,114,000 


Below are given production and value of 
mohair produced from Texas goats during 
selected years: 


Production 

Year— (Pounds). Value. 

1920 .... 6,786,000 $1,816,000 
1930 .. -14,800,000 4,995,000 
1940 . 18,250,000 9,308,000 
1945 20,190,000 11,306,000 
1949 13,910,000 6,538,000 
LET) © Sent AN a Aa 13,862,000 10,674,000 


HORSES AND MULES 

There were 324,000 horses on Texas farms 
and ranches, Jan. 1, 1951, valued at $9,072,000, 
according to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The number of mules was_ 120,000, 
valued at $4,920,000. This was the smallest 
number of horses on Texas farms and ranches 
since before the War Between the States, and 
the smallest number of mules since the count 
in the census of 1870. 

From 1880 until 1927, the number of horses 
averaged more than 1,000,000, reaching a peak 
of 1,369,000 in 1910. The mule population was 
more than 1,000,000 from 1920 until 1932, 
reaching a peak of 1,240,000 in 1926, the year 
of Texas’ biggest cotton acreage. 

Between 1920 and 1951 the number of trac- 
tors on Texas farms increased from 9,000 to 
about 250,000. At the same time the introduc- 
tion of the automobile for passenger travel 
and the building of good roads eliminated the 
demand for the carriage horse. 

The horse population of Texas today is 
largely saddle stock. In this field the demand 
has been increased somewhat by the increase 
in cattle raising. There is also an increased 
demand by riding stables in urban areas and 


by dude ranches. The mule population is 
found largely in East and Southeast Texas 
where the average small size of farm has 
discouraged mechanization. 

While there has been a decline in number 
of horses, there has been an increase in 
horse breeding for special purposes. Texas 
raises some 2,000 polo ponies annually. There 
has also been much interest in recent years 
in the Quarter Horse, known for its qualities 
as cow pony and short-distance racing animal. 
Several ranches in West and South Texas 
specialize in breeding the Thoroughbred, 
notably the King Ranch where Thorough- 
breds, Quarter Horses and crosses of the two 
breeds, have been produced as polo, racing 
and saddle stock. 

Number and value of horses on Texas 
farms and ranches for selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

1920 eh Sas > (os ee 240,000 $124,000,000 
DO BOR veces scm. 3 oles MERE. «\0,,0 eee? SO, 000 35,880,000 
AOAC) Toate se so, < +) EE». 0,0 sO €9,000 34,850,000 
1945. 559,000 30,713,000 
1949 . 387,000 15,480,000 
1950 352,000 12,320,000 
S195TR Mi Sol So eee 324,000 9,072,000 


Number and value of mules on Texas farms 
for selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 
1920 1,060,000 $152, says 000 
1930. . 1,053,000 74,7 

1940 9,000 53, 347, 000 
1945 372,000 29,597,000 
1949 160,000 8/320,000 
1950 139,000 6,672,000 
*1951 20,000 4,920,000 


POULTRY RAISING 

While the chicken-raising business in Texas 
has not changed much during the postwar 
years, aS measured by number of chickens 
reported on farms each Jan. 1, there has 
been a rapid increase in annual production 
because of increasing commercialization. 
Chickens on farms were reported at 25,884,000 
on Jan. 1, 1951; at 27,384,000 on Jan. 1, 1950, 
and at 25,771,000 on Jan. 1, 1949. During 1950 
the total hatch was reported at 65,000,000 
chicks, as compared with 60,000,000 during 
1949 and 51,300,000 during 1948. During 1950 
broiler production increased 40 per cent. 

Total cash receipts from sale of chickens, 
including broilers, was $42,362,000 during 1950 
and $39,332,000 during 1949, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Cash receipts 
from sale of eggs was $62,891,000 during 1950 
as compared with $79,829,000 in 1949, the de- 
cline being due to a drop in market price 
during part of 1950, and not to decline in egg 
production. Total cash receipts from sale of 
chickens and eggs were $105,253,000 in 1950 
and $119,161,000 in 1949. Receipts from poul- 
try, including turkeys, was $127,664,000 in 
1950 and $140,454,000 in 1949. In each of these 
years, poultry, including turkeys, ranked sec- 
ond only to the sale of cattle and calves as a 
revenue producer. 

Total chicken-egg production of Texas dur- 
ing 1950 was 2,867 millions, an increase of 1.5 
per cent over the production of 1949. 

During the first six months of 1951, com- 
mercial hatchery production in Texas totaled 
58,500,000 chicks, about 26 per cent more than 
the number during the first six months of 
1950. During the first six months of 1951 egg 
production in Texas totaled 1,697 millions, a 
decline of 4 per cent from the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The number of 
paying hens in Texas during June, 1951, was 
estimated at 17,750,000. 

Broiler Production. 

The increase in broiler production has been 
an outstanding development among the Texas 
agricultural industries during the last few 
years. Until comparatively recent years, 

*Preliminary. 
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chicken production in Texas has been almost 
entirely from farm flocks, raised as an avo- 
cation. In the late 1920’s and early 1930’s 
broiler production began development in 
Gonzales County, and in a few years the area 
around Gonzales and Smiley became a_heavy 
shipper on the commercial market. During 
the last few years the business has spread 
to many other parts of the state. Notably, it 
has been developed in Shelby, Nacogdoches, 
Panola, Rusk and other East Texas counties. 
The production, of broilers in 1950 was about 
45,000,000. 

While the Gonzales country and Middle 
East Texas were the leading producing areas 
in 1950-1951, commercial chicken raising has 
become well established in many parts of the 
state, notably in the Eastland and Montague 
County areas and on the High Plains. There 
is a large chicken-raising business in the 
vicinity of each of the larger cities. A note- 
worthy development of recent years, say 
A&M Extension Service farm agents, is the 
tendency to permanence of vocation by those 
who go into the business. Many former cot- 
ton growers have familiarized themselves 
with the commercial poultry business. The 
rapid growth of the Texas urban population 
has greatly increased the market. In the past 
instability has been a weakness of the poul- 
try-raising business in Texas, as well as the 
dairying industry. 

While generally called broilers in the com- 
mercial market, they are marketed at 2 to 4 
pounds and are sold as small fryers rather 
than as broilers. 

This development has come partly from the 
high price of beef and partly as a phase of 
the general trend of recent years toward 
diversified agricultural industry, according to 
the A&M Extension Service which has aided 
in fostering the new industry. 

Development of the broiler business was 
rapid during 1949, 1950 and the early part of 
1951, with a tendency toward larger produc- 
tion units. Poultry houses usually range from 
3,000 to 7,000 capacity. The business has been 
aided by speeding up of production through 
the use of antibiotics and scientific feeding. 
The development has also been accompanied 
by a tendency to specialize in hatchery or 
broiler production. 

The Texas broiler production is largely 
consumed in Texas markets, though there is 
a movement to outside points. 

Number and value of chickens on Texas 
farms as of Jan. 1 for selected years: 


Year— Number. Value. 

1920 ae lL} 0625714 ae .amely. 
1930 pee bso26,000 $24,295,056 
1940 .. .25,871,000 11,383,000 
1945 aves. oF (2, OOO 34,651,000 
1949 fees 14,000 32,471,000 
1950 .. -2¢,384,000 30,396,000 
eHOD ieee eo 4 O00 29,767,000 

*Preliminary. 


TURKEY RAISING 

Texas turkeys brought farmers $22,411,000 
in cash receipts in 1950 and $21,293,000 in 
1949. The number of turkeys on farms, Jan. 1, 
1951, was reported at 755,000, valued at 
$3,775,000. However, the report of this date 
comes after the season of greatest marketing, 
and finds the turkey population at a low 
point. The 1951 turkey crop of Texas was 
estimated at 4,488,000 early in the year, 
approximately the same as in 1950 and some- 
What above the number grown in 1949. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports a rapid commercialization of turkey 
raising in recent years with a tendency to- 
ward large operation. Texas is the second- 
ranking state in turkey production, being ex- 
ceeded by California in recent years. Minne- 
sota and Iowa are also large producers. 

Texas, which has been the habitat of a 


large wild-turkey population beginning in 
prehistoric times, is exceptionally adapted to 
turkey raising. Commercial turkey raising 
developed in De Witt and other South Texas 
counties early in the century, Cuero becoming 
famous for its annual turkey trot. This area 
including De Witt, Gonzales, Fayette, Bexar 
and other counties is still the center of the 
turkey-raising industry though it has spread 
ee Central, Middle West and Northwest 
exas. 


Somewhat more than half the turkey crop 
is usually marketed for the Thanksgiving 
season, with most of the remainder of the 
year’s crop going to the Christmas market. 
However, concerted effort of turkey raisers 
in recent years has been effective in increas- 
ing consumption at other periods, as well as 
raising the per capita consumption for the 
entire year. 


The production of turkey eggs has become 
a specialty and Texas’ turkey raisers now 
produce a large volume of both eggs and 
poults for turkey raisers in colder latitudes. 
More than 5,000,000 eggs are produced an- 
nually in Texas and shipped to hatcheries in 
Texas and other states. Another development 
has been the turkey-dressing business. For- 
merly Texas turkeys were usually shipped 
alive. Now most Texas turkeys are dressed 
and shipped either as whole turkeys, halved 
or quartered or as turkey steaks. This vari- 
ety of products, adjusted to individual family 
needs, has aided in increasing the consump- 
tion. Principal variety is the Broad-breasted 


Bronze, though the smaller Beltsville white 
turkey is produced in considerable number. 

Year— Number. Value. 

1930 me as(S2;912 $8,645,685 
1940 ; Mo odie 
1945 856,000 4,152,000 
1949 770,000 5,544,000 
1950 755,000 3,624,000 
#1951 A. 755,000 3,775,000 

*Preliminary. 


BEES—HONEY PRODUCTION 


Texas produced 15,850,000 pounds of honey 
in 1950, the all-time record crop. In 1949 the 
production of 13,373,000 pounds was the rec- 
ord to that date. There were 317,000 bee 
colonies on Texas farms in 1950 and 311,000 
during 1949. Bees averaged 50 pounds per 
colony during 1950 and 43 pounds during 1949. 
Texas is one of the leading honey-producing 
states, being exceeded in number of colonies 
only by California during 1950 and 1949. At 
an average price of 12.2c per pound in 1950, 
Texas farmers received $1,933,700 for their 
honey. At 12.3c in 1949 they received $1,644,- 
879. In addition to the honey, there is an 
annual production of 150,000 to 300,000 pounds 
of beeswax. 


There were 304,000 colonies in Texas as of 
July 1, 1951, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the decline being due to 
dry-weather conditions during the autumn of 
1950, the cold winter and particularly the 
freeze in the Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
early 1951 which cut down the nectar flow 
from the citrus trees. 


Texas has long been a leading honey-pro- 
ducing state, largely because of the nectar 
production of the cotton blossom. The reduc- 
tion of the cotton acreage has adversely 
affected honey production from this source, 
but the widespread planting of Hubam and 
piper clovers has furnished a new source of 
nectar. 


Texas’ profusion of native flowers is also a 
source of honey, notably the horse mint and 
mesquite. Most consistent producing area is 
Uvalde and adjacent counties where nectar 
from the huajillo, catclaw and other native 
shrub blossoms furnished a honey with a 
flavor that has a national reputation. 


Research in 


The influence of agricultural research on 
the economic development of Texas has been 
great in recent years. To this research can 
be attributed no small part of the revolu- 
tionary development that has replaced _ the 
former one-crop cotton farming with a diver- 
sified agriculture. For several reasons_ the 
whole field of Texas agriculture has been 
peculiarly in need of, and especially adapted 
to, research. The persistent clinging to cot- 
ton growing and range-beef cattle raising over 
a long period obstructed a natural evolution 
of the crop and livestock industries. Yet the 
wide variety of production possible under 
Texas natural conditions invited research in 
many fields. d 

The largest agricultural research organiza- 
tion is the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, which is a part_of the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College System, with 
headquarters at College Station. A brief ac- 
count is given below. In co-operation with 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
there are a number of field laboratories and 
experiment stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. (Listed below.) 
In addition there is co-operative research be- 
tween the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Texas Technological College, 
the King Ranch and a soil-conservation dis- 
trict. These are.also listed below. 


A specialized research agency is the Cotton 
Research Committee consisting of the heads 
of the University of Texas, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and the Texas Tech- 
nological College, directing its efforts at 
finding new uses for cotton fiber and also at 
finding means of better adapting the varied 
kinds and qualities of cotton to the exacting 
demands of the textile markets and processing 
industries. 

The Texas Research Foundation is an in- 
dependent, privately endowed, nonprofit or- 
ganization with farm and laboratories at 
Renner, Collin County. This organization 
directs its efforts at soil improvement, the 
introduction of new plants and the better 
adaptation of old crops to soil conditions, and 
the discovery of new industrial uses for 
vegetable products through chemical _ re- 
search. This research is conducted under 
direction of Dr. C. L. Lundell, Dallas. 


At Essar Ranch near San Antonio are the 
three research, institutions sponsred by Tom 
Slick, engaged in a wide field of industrial 
and agricultural research. The three agencies 
are the Southwest Research Institute, the 
Foundation of Applied Research and the 
Institute of Inventive Research. They are 
under the direction of Dr. Harold Vagtborg. 


Agricultural research in Texas was stimu- 
lated over a period of years by the program 
of the Texas Chemurgic Council which direct- 
ed its efforts at increased industrial use of 
agricultural, forest and mineral products 
through chemical research. A number of in- 
dustrial plants have been built in Texas as 
the result of research in this field, notably 
the newsprint paper mill at Lufkin. 

The Plant Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, has centered its 
attention primarily on Texas grasses and 
other native plants, studying reproduction, 
growth and hybridization. Its director is Dr. 
W. Gordon Whaley. 

Research in forest and woodland conserva- 
tion, restoration and utilization is being 
carried on by the Texas Forest Service of the 
A&M College System at its Forest Products 
Laboratory at Lufkin. (See p. 163.) The 
Forest Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture also conducts research in connec- 
tion with its management of the four national 
forests in East Texas, and the East Texas 
branch of the Southern Forest Experiment 
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Agriculture : , 


Station is located at the Stephen F. Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches. (See p. 166.) 
The great variety and volume of raw 
materials—vegetable, animal and mineral— 
that are available in Texas has encouraged 
research in this field. ; 


TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION — . 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
is a part of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System. Headquarters are 
at College Station, Texas. The director is 
Dr. R. D. Lewis. Subject-matter departments, 
in addition to administrative, include: Agricul- 
tural Economics and Sociology, Agricultural 
Engineering, Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, Dairy Husbandry, 
Entomology, Feed Control Service, Floriculture 
and Landscape Architecture, Genetics, Horti- 
culture, Plant Physiology and Pathology, 
Poultry Husbandry, Range and Forest, Rural 
Home Research, Veterinary Medicine and 
Wildlife Management. 

There are twenty-two substations and 
eleven field laboratories owned and operated 
by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. In addition, there are fourteen field 
stations at which the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station carries on work in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Texas Technological College, King 
Ranch and a Soil Conservation District. 

Substations. : 

The substations by number and location 
are: No. 1, Beeville; No. 2, Tyler; No. 3, 
Angleton; No. 4, Beaumont; No. 5, Temple; 
No. 6, Denton; No. 7, Spur; No. 8, Lubbock; 
No. 9, Balmorhea; No. 10, College Station; 
No. 11, Nacogdoches; No. 12, Chillicothe; 
No. 14, Sonora; No. 15, Weslaco; No. 16, 
Iowa Park; No. 17, Ysleta; No. 18, Prairie 
View; No. 19, Winter Haven; No. 20, Stephen- 
ville; No. 21, Gonzales; No. 22, Kirbyville; 
No. 23, Bluebonnet Farm (McGregor). 

Field Laboratories. 

The field laboratories are: Marfa (Animal 
Diseases); College Station (Apiculture Lab- 
oratory, Brazos River Valley Laboratory and 
Main Station Farm); Montague (Fruits); 
Lufkin (Pastures); Gilmer (Sweet Potatoes) ; 
Jacksonville (Tomato Diseases); Yoakum 
(Plant Diseases); Robertson-Milam Counties, 
Hearne (Horticulture); Mt. Pleasant (Dairy). 


Co-operating Field Stations. 

The co-operative field stations are located 
as follows: Riesel (Blackland Experimental 
Watershed); Big Spring (Dryland Farming 
and Cattle Feeding); Greenville (Cotton 
Field Station); Brownsville (Cotton Insects) ; 
Waco (Cotton Insects); San Benito (Cotton 
Insects); College Station (Cotton Testing and 
Spinning); Encino (Livestock and Range); 
Kerrville (Livestock Insects and Parasites) ; 
Brownfield (Sandy Land Wind Erosion); 
Amarillo (Soil Conservation Investigations) ; 
Panhandle (PanTech Field Laboratory); 
Waco (Grasshoppers); Brownwood (Pecans). 
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Farm Extension Service—District and County Agents 


Below is a list of the officials of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, a co-operative 
program of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and also a list 


of the district and county agricultural and 
home demonstration agents. 
Texas Extension Staff: Director, W. G. 


Gibson; associate director, J. D. Prewitt; 
assistant director, W. N. Williamson; state 
agricultural leader, E. C. Martin; state home 
demonstration leader, Maurine Hearn; state 
agent, Gladys M. Martin. 
District and County Agricultural 
Demonstration Agents. 
There are fourteen districts, with a district 
agricultural agent and a district home demon- 
stration agent at headquarters of each. These 
districts are given below in numerical order 
with the names and addresses of (1) the dis- 
trict agents and (2) the county agents. 
District 1. 
District Agents: Knox Parr, Doris Leggitt, Box 
1558, Amarillo. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Armstrong.—Vacancy; Mrs. Myrtle M. Austin; 
Claude. 
Carson.—H. M. Nichols; Charlotte M. Tompkins; 
Panhandle. 
a J. Simms; Corinne I. Stinson, Dal- 
art. 


and Home 


Deaf Smith.—H. L. Clearman; Mrs. Argen H. 
Draper; Hereford. 
Gray.—Vacancy; Mrs. Mary Anne C. Duke; 


Pampa. 
Hansford.—Zack Jaggers; June C. Gibbs, Spear- 
man, 
Hartley.—E. L. Dysart; vacancy; Channing. 
Hemphill.—J. W. Grist; Sybil Gidden; Canadian. 
Hutchinson.—J. W. Neilson; Vara Crippen; Stin- 


nett. 
Lipscomb.—R. D. Brown; Mrs. Mildred F. Pugh; 


Lipscomb. 

Moore.—E. M. Gossett Jr.; Mrs. Virdie P. 
Wheeler; Dumas. 

Ochiltree.—H. G. Wills; Mrs. Mary W. Jones; 
Perryton. 


Oldham.—Vacancy; Joan M. McCullough; Vega. 
Potter.—A. P. Bralley; Pauline Lokey; Amarillo. 
Randall.—John D. Brazzil; Lou Ella Patterson; 

Canyon. 

Roberts.—Victor Joyner; vacancy; Miami. 
Sherman.—Earnest Goule; Dorothy A. Dixon; 

Stratford. 

Wheeler.—R. D. Siegmund; Mrs. Emma M. Hast- 
ings; Wheeler. 
District 2. 

District Agents: W. H. Jones, Room 107, <Agri- 
culture Building, Texas Tech, Lubbock; Kate 
Adele Hill, Box 174, Tech Station, Lubbock. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Bailey.—J. K. Adams; Dian McClurkin; Muleshoe. 
Borden.—G. A. Sealy; vacancy; Gail. 

Castro.—E. C. McLeroy; ‘Mrs. Robin H. Vann; 

Dimmitt. 

Cochran.—H. E. Thompson, Mabel Ann Manley; 

Morton. 


Crosby.—W. R. Kimbrough, vacancy, Crosbyton. 

Dawson.—L. R. Colgan Jr.; Ethelda F. Miller; 
Lamesa. 

Floyd.—R. H. Gibson; Leila S. Petty; Floydada. 

Gaines.—L. H. McElroy; Mrs. Vivian V. Liner; 
Seminole. 

Garza.—L. C. Herron Jr.; Mrs. Jewell H. Stras- 
ner; Post. 

Hale.—O, F. Liner; Mary L. Grindstaff; Plain- 
view. 

Hockley.—A. B. Forehand; Mrs. Jewel P. Robin- 





son; Levelland. 
Lamb.—D. F. Eaton Jr.; Mrs. Xie M. 

Amherst. 

Lubbock.—D. W. Sherrill; Clara Pratt; Lubbock. 

Lynn.—W. B. Griffin; Graham E. Hard; Tahoka. 

Parmer.—J. W. Jones; vacancy; Farwell. 

Swisher.—C. D. Holcomb; Earnestene Gary; Tulia. 

Terry.—J. A. ae Helen Dunlap; Brownfield. 

Yoakum.—H. G. Sprawls; Ozella E. Hunt; Plains. 
District 3. 

District Agents: J. A. 
Box 2159, Vernon. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Archer.—C. W. Wilhoit; Mrs. Pearla S. Coffman; 

Archer City. 


Collins; 


Scofield, Fern Hodge, 
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Baylor.—R. L. McClung; Mrs. Cecile R. Peacock; 
Seymour. 

Briscoe.—L. L. White; vacancy; Silverton. 

Childress.—V. E. Hafner; Jimmie Lou Wainscott; 
Childress. 

Collingsworth.—J. W. Thomas; Thelma Jo Wylie; 
Wellington. 

Cottle and King.—G. J. Lane; Nelda H. 
Tyler; Paducah. 

Dickens.—C. A. Taylor; Mrs. Harriette J. Hatch- 
er; Dickens. 

Donley.—H. M. Breedlove; 

Foard.—J. E. Burkett; 
Crowell. 

Hall.—W. B. Hooser; vacancy; Memphis. 

Hardeman.—Ray Stockard; Mrs. Hazel C. Harri- 
son; Quanah. 


Mrs. 


Clarendon. 
Mary D. Brown; 


vacancy ; 
Mrs. 


Haskell.—_F. W. Martin; Thelma D. Wirges; 
Haskell. 

Kent.—K. W. Clayton; vacancy; Jayton. 

King.—(See Cottle.) 

Knox.—W. C. Pallmeyer; vacancy; Benjamin. 


Motley.—J. R. Emmons; Edna M. Rea; Matador. 
Stonewall.—T. J. Kennedy; vacancy; Aspermont. 


Throckmorton.—G. 5. Blackburn ; vacancy ; 
Throckmorton. 
Wichita.—Harold E. Shahan; Cathryn Sands; 


Wichita Falls. 
Wilbarger.—F. T. Wendt; Joy W. Riley; Vernon. 
District 4. 
District Agents: W. I. Glass, Lida Cooper, Box 
1099, Denton. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 


Clay.—J. H. Miller Jr.; Mrs. Loyce T. McLeroy; 
Henrietta. 

Collin.—A. S. Milikien; Mrs. Lurline Cagle Daspit; 
McKinney. 

ae ala T. Haws; Bernice E. Puckett; Gaines- 
ville. 


Dallas.—A. B. Jolley; Hall of 
Records; Dallas. 

Denton.—Alvernon Petty; Mrs. Myrtle D. Negy; 
Denton. 

Fannin.—R. S. Loftis; Mrs. Geraldine A. 
ger; Bonham. 

Grayson.—N. R. Owen; Zelma Moore; Sherman. 
Hunt.—E. N. McKay; Mrs. Aubrey W. Russell; 
Greenville. 
Jack.—J. W. 
Jacksboro. 
Kaufman.—R. V. Brown; vacancy; Kaufman. 


Orene McClellan; 


2isin- 


Hulsey; Margaret E. Freeland; 


Montague.—Wylie. Roberts; Reba kL. Burright; 
Montague. 

Parker.—H.. G. Law; Mrs. Lilith B. Fleischer; 
Weatherford. 


Rockwall.—F. V. Irvin; vacancy; R«ckwall. 

Tarrant.—J. P. McCullough; Mrs. Gayle R. Wil- 
son; Courthouse; Fort Worth. 

Van Zandt.—J. W. McCown; 
Canton. 

Wise.—Dudley Everett Jr.; Helen E. 
Decatur. 

Young.—R. O. Dunkle; Lucile King; Graham. 


District 5. 


District Agents: J. H. Surovik, Edith L. Wilson, 
Box 868, Mount Pleasant. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Bowie.—A. C. Novosad; Mrs. Alma M. McGee; 
New Boston. 
Camp.—R. H. Brison; vacancy; Pittsburg. 
Cass.—W. T. Powell; Mrs. Leopal W. Lambert; 
Linden. 
Delta.—Vernon Martin; vacancy; Cooper. 
Franklin.—C. R. Brown; vacancy; Mount Vernon. 


Maggie Peach; 


McMahan; 


Gregg.—O. D. Taylor; Irma Ross; Longview. 

Harrison.—J. -C. Frobese; Alta M. Anderson; 
Marshall. 

Hopkins.—A. B. Emmons; Adell Hale; Sulphur 
Springs. 

Lamar.—T. E. Prater; Mrs. Eula J. Newman; 
Paris. 


Marion.—Warren Proctor; vacancy; Jefferson. 

Morris.—H. A. Walters; vacancy; Daingerfield. 

Rains.—J. J. Lucy; vacancy; Emory. 

Red River.—H. R. Lynch; vacancy; Clarksville. 

Smith.—B. M. Browning; Mrs. Agnes M. Marrs; 
Courthouse, Tyler. 

Titus.—W. W. Grisham Jr., Claudia G. Williams, 
Mount Pleasant. 

Upshur.—T. B. Lewis; Grace I. Lawrence; Gilmer. 

Wood.—E. A. Spacek; Mrs. Evelyn W. Simpson; 
Quitman. 
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ae District 6. 
District Agents: George W. Barnes, Vida Holt, 
Box 686, Fort Stockton. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Andrews.—I. C. Millican; (see Ector); Andrews. 
Brewster and Jeff Davis.—F. N. Newsom; va- 
cancy; Alpine. 
Crane.—(See Ector.) Crockett.—Vacancies; 
py pana ete B. Waide; (see Hudspeth); Van 
orn. 
Ector and Crane.—J. H. Martin; 
Odessa. 
Ector and Andrews.—(See above); 
G. Owen; Odessa. 
El Paso.—W. S. Foster; 
Courthouse, El Paso. 
Glasscock.—H. M. Fitzhugh; 
den City. 

Howard.—D. W. Lewter; Mrs..Eugenia B. Toland; 
Big Spring. £ 

Hudspeth and Culberson.—F. T. Wilkinson; Vivian 
E. Johnson; Sierra Blanca. 

Jeff Davis.—(See Brewster.) 

Loving.—(See Reeves. ) 

Martin and Glasscock.—R. L. Jones; Mildred L. 
Chapman; Stanton. 

Midland.—C. W. Green; Pauline A. McWilliams; 
Midland. 

Pecos.—W. T. Posey; Dudley B. Hambright; Fort 
Stockton. 

Presidio.—H. E. Smith; vacancy; Marfa. 

Reagan.—E. O. Nevills; (see Upton); Big Lake. 

Reeves and Loving.—J. P. Taylor; Mrs. Leslie O. 
Wray; Pecos. 


(see below) ; 
Mrs. Hattye 
Irma Sealy; Federal 


(see Martin); Gar- 


Terrell, Upton and Reagan.—W.. M. Day Jr.; 
Myrna Holman; Rankin. 
Ward.—J. Holmes; Mrs. Alma S. Hale; 
Monahans. 
Winkler.—R. L. Peden; Mrs. Sally J. Ferrell; 
Kermit. 

District 7. 


District Agents: W. I. Marschall, Thelma Casey, 
Courthouse, San Angelo. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Callahan.—Vacancies; Baird. 
Coke.—T. B. Hicks; vacancy; Robert Lee. 
Coleman.—C. M. Huckabee; Marialyce Smith; 
Coleman. 
Concho.—E. R. Whitesides; vacancy; Paint Rock. 
Fisher.—D. R. Alford; S. C. Kinsey; Roby. 
Irion.—J. L. Graham; vacancy; Mertzon. 
Jones.—W. H. Lehmberg; vacancy; Anson. 
McCulloch.—A. R. Grote; Norma J. Fain; Brady. 
Menard.—R. E. Nolan; Mrs. Nan J. Mangold; 
Menard. 
Mitchell.—J. W. Cowan; Mrs. Emabeth P. Tow- 
ery; Colorado City. 
Nolan.—M. B. Templeton; Sue Hawthorn; Sweet- 


water. 
A. Barton; Ollie A. Chenoweth; 


Runnels.—J. 

Ballinger. 
Schleicher.—W. G. Godwin; vacancy; Eldorado. 
Scurry.—O. M. Fowler; Mrs. Mildred C. Sparks; 

Snyder. 
Shackelford.—W. C. Vines; vacancy; Albany. 
Sterling.—R. C. Campbell; vacancy; Sterling City. 
Taylor.—H. C. Stanley Jr.; Loreta Allen; Abilene. 
Tom Green.—M. H. Badger, Doris G. Newman; 

San Angelo. 

District 8. 

District Agents: R. G. Burwell, Annie L. Lane, 
Box 386, Tarleton, Stephenville. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 


Bosque.—R. Buchanan; Lonnie D. Holley; 
Meridian. 

Brown.—J. H. Rothe; Mrs. Velma H. Slaughter; 
Brownwood. 


Comanche.—B. R. Spears; Mrs. Dixie E. Stafford, 
Comanche. 

Coryell.—W. P. Graham; Mrs. Anita C. Hazen; 
Gatesville. 

Eastland.—J. M. Cooper; Mrs. Ethel W. Sparks; 
Eastland. 


Ellis.—W. M. Love; Mrs. Sammy M. Gray; 
Waxahachie. 
Erath.—G. D. Everett; Mrs. Elsie P. Short; 


Stephenville. 


Falls.—W. I. Ross; Mrs. Ruth F. Thompson; 
Marlin. 

Hamilton.—E. R. Lawrence; Ethel R. Hander; 
Hamilton. 


Hill.—C. H. Clark; vacancy; Hillsboro. 

Hood.—J. Q. Galloway; vacancy; Granbury. 

Johnson.—C. A. Munsch; Mrs. Dorothy L. Snell- 
ing Auvermann; Cleburne. 

Limestone.—M. H. Brown Jr.; Mrs. Josie M. 
Anderson; Groesbeck. 


McLennan.—J. C. Patterson; Mrs. Vera M. Car- 
gill; Federal Bldg., Waco. ; 

Mills.—G. G. Reese; vacancy; Goldthwaite. 

Palo Pinto.—R. E. Lindsey; Mrs. Leola C. Sides; 
Palo Pinto. 

Somervell.—E. D. Cooper; Mrs. Georgia Carmean; 
Glen Rose. ; 
Stephens.—W. R. Lace; Mrs. Tom Joyce Cunning- 

ham; Breckenridge. 
District 9. 
District Agents: W. L. Scott, Mrs. Rosella R. 
Cook, Box 282, North St. Sta., Nacogdoches. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 


Anderson.—W. T. LaRue; Mrs. Ione H. Resch; 
Palestine. “ 

Angelina.—C. W. Davis; vacancy; Lufkin. 

Cherokee.—C. M. Heald; Mrs. Edna C. Weed; 


Rusk. 
Freestone.—J. H. Pritchard; vacancy; Fairfield. 
Henderson.—W. R. Morgan; Clara Oliver; Athens. 
Houston.—C. V. Hanning; vacancy; Crockett. 
Jasper and Newton.—S. W. Monroe (Jasper only) ; 
Winnie Bryan; Jasper. } 
Nacogdoches.—B. F. Gray; Elkin M. Minter; 
Nacogdoches. 
Navarro.—H. W. Franke; Mrs. Gertrude S. Dry- 
man; Corsicana. 
Newton.—J. B. Dorman; (see Jasper); Newton. 


Panola.—C. T. Parker Jr.; Mrs. Minna N. Perry; 
Carthage. P 

Polk.—W. H. Taylor; Frankie M. Shields; Liv- 
ingston. 


Rusk.—F. J. Burton; Willie Lou Terrell; Hender- 
son. 
Sabine.—P. S. Nix; vacancy; Hemphill. 
San Augustine.—Vacancies; San Augustine. 
Shelby.—J. O. Moosberg; vacancy; Center. 
Trinity. Loy M. Hendley; vacancy; Groveton. 
Tyler.—P. S. Goen; Alma Bradshaw; Woodville. 
District 10. 
District Agents: S. L. Neal, Margaret Bracher, 
Denman Building, Temple. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Bell.—W. D. Seals, Ruby J. Butts, Belton. 
Blanco.—O. L. Patterson; vacancy; Johnson City. 
Brazos.—W. M. Kimbrough; Emily Ritter; Bryan. 
Burleson.—V. C. Andrews; vacancy; Caldwell. 


Burnet.—J. C. Sawyer; Mrs. Dawn N. Duncan; 
Burnet. 

Grimes.—W. H. Walters; Jeanette Wolaver; 
Navasota. 

Lampasas.—W. D. Tomlin; Laura A. Tharp; 
Lampasas. s 

Lee.—B. O. Spivey; vacancy; Giddings. 

Leon.—J. B. Williams; Mrs. Wilma M. Adams; 
Centerville. 

Llano.—C. V. Robinson; Marthlyn L. Burnett; 
Llano. 


Madison.—E. J. Harrison; vacancy; Madisonville. 
Milam.—J. D. Moore; Mrs. Bertie H. Alford; 


Cameron. 

Robertson.—R. M. Hooker; vacancy; Franklin. 
San Saba.—A. B. Ford; Mrs. Emily B. Murray; 
San Saba. 
Travis.—E. V. 
house, Austin. 


Walker.—Wesley Sherrill; vacancy; Huntsville. 


Cook; Rose A. Erisman; Court- 


Washington.—J. W. Stufflebeme Jr.; Jewell E. 
Ballew; Brenham. 
Williamson.—R. L. Huckabee; Mrs. Estella R. 


Strayhorn; Georgetown. 
District 11. ‘ 
District Agents: R. S. Miller, Mae Belle Smith, 
Box 781, Uvalde. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Atascosa.—Dale Freiberger; Janice M. Scarbor- 
ough; Jourdanton. 
Bandera.—H. F. Schlemmer; 
Bandera. 


Ollie P. Reagan; 


Dimmit.—O. J. Reinhart; Alta M. Placke; Car- 
rizo Springs. 
Edwards.—A. <A. Storey Jr.; vacancy; Rock- 


springs. 
Frio.—N. H. Hunt; Mary F. Burmeister; Pearsall. 
Gillespie.—C. A. Stone; vacancy; Fredericksburg. 
Kendall.—C. E. Nelson; vacancy; Boerne. 
Kerr.—G. M. Powell; Alma R. Hancock; Kerr- 
ville. 
Kimble.—J. W. Jennings; vacancy; Junction. 
Kinney.—L. O. Weathersbee; vacancy; Brackett- 
ville. 
La Salle.-—V. O. McCoy; Marie A. Neff; Cotulla. 
Mason.—E. S. Hyman; Lucille Conrads; Mason. 
Maverick.—T. L. Easley; vacancy; Eagle Pass. 
Medina.—C. B. Gaston; Jane G. Combs; Hondo. 
Real.—Al V. Garrett; vacancy; Leakey. 
Sutton.—D. C. Langford; vacancy; Sonora. 
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Jordan; 


Ruth Ramey; 


Uvalde.—D. P. Gallman; Nellie. M. Cundiff; 
Uvalde. ; 
Val Verde.—Herman E. Jenkins; vacancy; Del 
io. 
read L. Adams; Vera Thormann; Crystal 
ity. 
cs District 12. 
District Agents: V. G. Young, Fannie B. Eaton, 
Box 224, Gonzales. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Bastrop.—D. B. McCombs; Lena Sturges; Bastrop. 
Bee.—J. P. Forgason; Mrs. Audrey H. Bellows; 
Beeville. 
Bexar.—R. B. Tate; Mrs. Mary R. 
Courthouse, San Antonio. 
Caldwell.—R. H. Mason; Ruth Causey; Lockhart. 
Calhoun.—Bob A. Lilly; Mrs. Abbie S. Porter; 
Port Lavaca. 
Comal.—R. E. Shaver; vacancy; New Braunfels. 
re Witt.—Mason Briscoe II; Mildred Anna Young; 
uero. 
Fayette.—J. C. Yeary; Mrs. Vada J. Lukenback; 
La Grange. : 
Goliad.—W. K. Hodgin; vacancy; Goliad. 
Gonzales.—R. J. Hodges Jr.; vacancy; Gonzales. 
Guadalupe.—B. N. Rector; Harriet D. Dickinson; 
Seguin. 
Hays.—H. F. New; Mrs. Wilma L. Patton; San 
Marcos. 
Karnes.—W. H. Lindsey; vacancy; Karnes City. 
a ears V. Lindsey; Callie I. Werth; Halletts- 
ville. 
Live Oak.—L. L. Bennett; vacancy; George West. 
Refugio.—D. F. Bredthauer; Bessie L. Vogt; 
Refugio. 
Victoria.—J. M. Glover Jr.; Velda Smith; Victoria. 
se genes L. Cook; Phyllis M. Ames; Flores- 
ville. : 
District 13. 
District Agents: Silver Whitsett, Box 696, Rich- 
mond; Leta Bennett, Box 23, Richmond. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Austin.—W. E. A. Meinscher; Mabel L. Fullen; 
Bellville. 
Brazoria.—W. S. Millington; Mrs. Geraldine S. 
Lee; Box 186, Angleton. 
Chambers.—J. R. Carroll; Susie A. Brabham; 
Anahuac. 
Colorado.—J. W. Bradley; Edna E. Prentice; 
Columbus. 
Fort Bend.—R. I. Worthington; 
Richmond. 
Galveston.—M. B. Vieman; Viola McKenzie; 
Dickinson. 
Hardin.—B. E. Rea; Johnnie Lou Weatherly; 
Kountze. 
Harris.—D. D. Clinton; Mrs. Frances P. Mc- 
Culloch; Civil Courts Bldg., Houston 2. 
Jackson.—J. O. Stovall; Sybil Guthrie; Edna. 
Jefferson.—J. F. Combs; Mrs. Katie D. Pruitt; 
Beaumont. 
Liberty.—G. L. Hart; Nettie Smith; Liberty. 
Matagorda.—Vacancy; Alma Miller; Bay City. 
Montgomery.—G. L. Clyburn; Mrs. Hettie C. 
Traylor; Conroe. 
ak ae J. McKenzie; Mrs. Dorothy Marsh; 
range. 
San Jacinto.—John W. Brumbelow; Mrs. Lottie T. 
Short; Coldspring. ] 
Waller.—Jody McCarty; Mrs. Janie F. Fletcher; 
Hempstead. 
Wharton.—J. H. Biry; Kelly ; 


Mary Katherine 


Wharton. 
District 14. 


District Agents: Ted Martin, Beulah Blackwell, 
Box 476, Weslaco. 
County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 
Aransas.—(See San Patricio.) 
Brooks.—J. L. Murphy, Pearl Taylor, Falfurrias. 
Cameron, F. C. Brunnemann; Mrs. Ruth F. Smith; 
San Benito. , 
Duval.—H. B. Haegelin; vacancy; San Diego. 
Hidalgo.—J. A. Oswalt; Jean Steele; Edinburg. 
Jim Hogg.—A. L. Shahan; vacancy; Hebbronville. 
Reo” E. Brandes; Louise B. Newman; 
ice. 
Kenedy.—(See_Kleberg. ) 
Kleberg and Kenedy.—K. E. Jackson; 
Newman; Kingsville. ; 
McMullen.—L. E. Franks Jr.; vacancy; Tilden. 
se. D. Beck; Loris J. Welhausen; Robs- 
own. 
San Patricio and Aransas.—R. R. Gibb; Mrs. 
Atrelle T. Miller; Sinton. 
eek B. Talcott; Leota L. White; Rio Grande 
ity. 


Betty J. 





Webb.—H. L. Alsmeyer; Ruby Power; Laredo. 

Willacy.—C. P. Beasley; Louise W. King; Ray- 
mondville. 

Zapata.—J. T. Morrow; vacancy; Zapata. 


NEGRO EXTENSION WORKERS 
Headquarters: Prairie View. W. C. David, State 
Leader; M. V. Brown, Administrative Assistant; 
Mrs. Pauline R. Brown, Supervisor of Negro 
Home Demonstration Work and District Agent. 


District Agents. 

H. S. Estelle, John E. Mayo, J. V. Smith, Mrs. 

Ezelle M. Gregory, Myrtle E. Garrett. 

County, Farm Agent, Home Agent, Address. 

Anderson.—Russell Hooper; Mrs. Irene Kinchion; 
Box 347, Palestine. 

Angelina.—E. C. Johnson; Mrs. Irene V. McCul- 
lough; Lufkin. 

Austin.—F. O. Tyler; Mrs. Eddie P. Washington; 
Bellville. 

Bastrop.—A. C. Clemons; Mrs. Elnora R. Bryant; 
Bastrop. 

Bowie.—B. F. Hudson; Mrs. Georgia H. Houston; 


Texarkana. 

Brazoria.—H. L. Hubbard; Mrs. Clara S. Hall; 
Angleton. 

Brazos.—E. O. Pace; Mrs. Fannie J. Taylor; 
Bryan. 

Burleson.—C. E. Bradford; vacancy; Caldwell. 

Caldwell.—K. K. Knox; Mrs. Robert J. Moore; 


Lockhart. 
Cass.—R. P. Gooden; Mrs. Emma L. Harris Cole; 

Linden. 
Chambers.—J. P. 


Morgan; vacancy; Anahuac. 
Cherokee.—J. C. 


Bradford, Alto; Rubye J. Wat- 


son, Rusk. ‘ 
Colorado.—S. E. Chase; Mrs. M. E. Bledsoe; 
Columbus. 
Dallas.—Cedar Walton; Mrs. Ethel B. Haynes; 


1908 Allen St., Dallas. : 

De Witt.—Richard Fuller; vacancy; Cuero. 

Ellis.—Vacancy; Aubrey Lutish Carter; 
hachie. 

Falls.—H. E. Hill; Jettie L. Coleman; Marlin. 

Fayette.—E. A. Randolph; Dorothy M. Vonner; 
La Grange. 

Fort Bend.—A. E. Adams; Mrs. Georgiana Archer 
Thomas; Rosenberg. 

Freestone.—K. K. Daingerfield; vacancy; Teague. 

Galveston.—P. E. Poole; vacancy; LaMarque. 


Waxa- 


Gregg.—R. M. Bradley; Mrs. Etalcah C. Petty; 
Longview. 

Grimes.—Leonidas Watson, Anderson; Mrs. Car- 
rie J. Loudd; Navasota. 

Guadalupe.—R. A. Sanders; Mrs. Gladys W. 
Perryman; Seguin. 

Harris.—A. J. Bundage; Vera S. Dial; Pilgrim 


Bldg., Houston. 
Harrison.—F. D: Roland; Annie L. Barrett; Mar- 


shall. aes 
Henderson.—Vacancy; Mrs. Bernice -D. McKay; 
Hopkins.—H. W. Gray; 


Athens. 
Juanita D.** Williams; 
Sulphur Springs. 


Houston.—W. K. Ball; Maud E. Johnson; Croekett. 
ansvers Us H. Seastrunk; Lula M. Pittman; 
asper. 


Jefferson.—G. M. Roligan; Quincy M. Cunning- 
ham; Beaumont. 

Kaufman.—Vacancy; Mary L. Greenwood; Kauf- 
man. 

canbe ie ty L. Ware; Mrs. Mattie C. Reeder; 
aris. 

Lavaca.—J. J. Adams; vacancy; Hallettsville. 

Lee.—J. E. Johnson; vacancy; Giddings. 

Liberty.—E. A. Palmer; Franzelle .C. Mitchell; 


Liberty. ® : 
Limestone.—J. W. Booker; Florine M. 
Mrs. Opal H. Wash- 


Groesbeck. 
McLennan.—H. T. Arnic; 

ington; 131144 South Second, Waco. : 
Madison.—J. C. Gooden; vacancy; Madisonville. 
Marion.—C. U. Westbrook; Mrs. Mary J. Turner; 


Johnson ; 


Jefferson. : ; 
Matagorda.—N. S. Stevens; Mrs. Marie B. Sims; 
Bay City. see 
Montgomery.—B. TT. Prince; Virginia Green; 
Conroe. 


Milam.—C. R. Walker; Mrs. Martha P. Renfro; 
Cameron. 

Nacogdoches.—Charlie Mayes Jr.; vacancy; Nac- 
ogdoches. 

Navarro.—S. P. Walton; Mrs. Ernestine C. Young; 
Corsicana. 

Newton.—Roosevelt Coleman; vacancy; Newton. 

Panola.—Vacancies; Carthage. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Polk.—L. A. Gipson Jr.; Mrs. Arverta F. Mosley; 
Livingston. 

Red River.—A. W. 

Rusk.—H. L. Brown; 
Henderson. 

San Jacinto.—Vacancy; 
Shepherd. 

Smith.—B. J. Pryor; Mrs. Hattie G. Sneed; Tyler. 

Tarrant.—H. A. Odom; Mrs. Robbie E. Taylor; 
411% East Ninth. Fort Worth. 


Lester; vacancy; Clarksville. 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Barr; 


Hannah D2") Dirden:: 





Travis.—T. A.. Mayes; Mrs. Jessie L. Shelton; 
1154 Lydia, Austin. 

Upshur.—Thomas J. White; vacancy; Gilmer. 

Victoria.—Vacancy; Alice M. Kinchion; Victoria. 

hat ee ak H. Poole; Mrs. Lovie M. Hill; Hemp- 
stead. 

Rib verter Sate ae Sa ao Mrs. Lea E. Lusk; Bren- 
am. 

Wharton.—W. B. Clark Jr.; vacancy; Wharton. 

Wood.—W. H. Alexander; Leverine J. Woods; 
Quitman. 


Texas Health Problems 


The improvement in the health of the peo- 
ple of Texas in recent years has been of 
inestimable economic and social value. From 
the beginning of settlement of Texas, the 
natural conditions that were encountered both 
favored and obstructed the causes of good 
health. The mild winters, usually dry and 
sunny weather in most parts of the state, and 
the rolling, well-drained surface favored the 
maintenance of a high health standard, as 
did the usual outdoor life of the majority 
of the people of the day when Texas was 
largely rural in residence and vocation. 


Other conditions presented serious health 
problems. The forested, well-watered East 
Texas area was a breeding ground for the 
mosquito, including the Anopheles. genus, 
earrier of malaria, and the Stegomyia which 
spread dengue fever and occasionally brought 
the ravages of yellow fever. Malaria, or 
“chills and fever,’’ was endemic in a large 
area. 

Dependence upon surface and _ shallow 
ground water brought a high death rate from 
typhoid fever and other disease caused by 
water-borne germs. The long Gulf coast with 
its foreign trade favored rat infestation and 
the introduction of tropical diseases under 
the lax inspection and quarantine provisions 
of an early period. Lax enforcement of immi- 
gration restrictions along the southwest 
border presented another problem. The gen- 
eral thinness of the population made good 
medical service and adequate hospital facili- 
ties difficult to maintain. 


As the population grew other problems 
arose, notably in the pollution of streams by 
the dumping of city sewage. Furthermore, the 
rapidly growing cities that were unable finan- 
cially to build sewage-disposal plants were 
likewise not in position to extend sewer sys- 
tems as rapidly as population increased. 

The former low standard of living among 
both white and colored sharecropper farm 
population and conditions among the migrant 
Latin-American farm-labor population encour- 
aged a general low health standard and fa- 
vored the spread of such contagious diseases 
as smallpox. 


In all of these matters great progress has 
been made. Better public sanitation and edu- 
cation of the people has almost eliminated 
malaria and typhoid. Stream pollution has 
largely been eliminated though, in some in- 
stances, fast-growing cities still struggle with 
the problem of financing equally rapid exten- 
sion of sewer and water utilities. The decline 
of farm tenancy, especially the sharecropper 
class, has largely eliminated the problems of 
poor rural sanitation. 

The health laws and program of Texas are 
administered by the State Health Department, 
headed by the State Health Officer, under 
general supervision of the State Board of 
Health. (See p. 326.) 

There are three medical colleges in Texas. 
The Medical Branch of the University of 
Texas is located at Galveston, consisting of 
School of Medicine and School of Nursing, 
with the John Sealy, Galveston State Psycho- 
pathie and other hospitals. At Houston is the 
Baylor University College of Medicine around 
which has been built up other educational 
institutions and hospitals in the Texas Medi- 


cal Center representing an investment of 
$100,000,000. At Dallas is the Southwestern _ 
Medical College of the University of Texas 
and the Dallas Medical Center including the 
Baylor School of Dentistry and a number of 
hospitals. Throughout the state there is a 
tendency to co-ordinate the services of gen- 
eral and special hospitals with increased 
civic pride in a community’s medical services. 
Among the smaller cities, Temple is note- 
worthy for its hospital facilities. 


DISEASES REPORTED 

Principal contagious diseases reported to 
the Texas State Department of Health in 1950 
were: Chickenpox, 23,428; diphtheria, 980; 
dysentery, 23,951; gonorrhea, 24,417; influ- 
enza, 58,119; malaria, 2,869; measles, 58,256; 
meningitis, 316; mumps, 15,308; polio, 2,355; 
pneumonia, 15,656; scarlet fever, 1,235; syphi- 
lis, 15,338; tuberculosis, 5,864; tularemia, 73; 
typhoid fever, 285; typhus fever, 284: undu- 
lant fever, 341; whooping cough, 5,341. 

The five leading causes of death in Texas 
in 1950 were heart disease, malignant neo- 
plasms, all accidents, pn2umonia, tuberculosis. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

There were 203,248 births in Texas during 
1950, and 201,018 in 1949, according to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. In the United 
States there were 3,451,608 births in 1950 and 
3,470,749 in 1949. Deaths reported in Texas 
during 1950 were 63,359; in 1949 there were 
63,926. Infant deaths in Texas totaled 7,375 
in 1950 and 8,616 in 1949. In the United States 
infant deaths were 100,173 in 1950 and 107,137 
in 1949. Texas provisional death rate was 8.5 
per 1,000 population in 1949; 9.7 in the United 
States. Vital statistics are not reported com- 
pletely but are within 10 per cent of com- 
plete. 

Marriages. 

There were 87,605 marriage licenses issued 
in Texas for the 12-month period ended Nov. 
30, 1950, and 99,392 for preceding twelve 
months, according to the U.S. Public Health 
Service. In the United States there were 
1,674,035 and 1,586,526 for the two correspond- 
ing periods. 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN TEXAS 
Source: Texas Department of Public Safety: 


Deaths per 

Total Vehicle 100,000,000 

Year— Deaths. Miles. Vehicle Miles 
1935 1,864 11,235,278,043 16.6 
1940 alr ats 16,077,942,857 10.9 
1941 1,979 17,848,010, 205 5 at 
1942 1,316 16,087,760,796 8.2 
1943 a bs 75 12,699,412,132 9.2 
1944 1,373 13,634,453,668 9.8 
1945 Loy 15,586, 919,262 9.7 
1946 1,959 20,691, 893,891 9.5 
1947 1,997 22,865,226,655 8.7 
1948 2,059 24,863,489,988 8.3 
1949 1,957 26,885,834,951 (ee 
950 30,405,113,547 9 


ears ae eae 
CENTER OF AREA—POPULATION 
The center of area of Texas, or geographi- 
cal center, is about twenty miles north north- 
east of Brady in McCulloch County. (See 
large folded map.) Center of gravity of popu- 
lation, when last calculated by the Bureau of 
the Census, was near McGregor, McLennan 
County. -Caleculation for the census of 1950 
will probably show a point not far distant. 
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PEST 


refining has become an 
and by-products. 


Petroleum refinery at Port Arthur. A purely mechanical operation not many years ago, 


intricate chemical process with a wide variety of products 








ae 


Mineral Resources of Texas—Production 


As measured by annual value of production, 
the Texas economy derives greater support 
from its minerals than from any other branch 
of industry. and commerce. A somewhat 
greater number of people derive their liveli- 
hood from agriculture, including both crop- 
growing and livestock-raising, because the 
average income per capita is smaller from 
agriculture than from minerals. Furthermore, 
a larger percentage of the income from pri- 
mary marketing of minerals goes out of the 
state than does the income from agriculture. 
The foregoing applies to income derived 
directly from these two sources. 

If both direct and indirect income are in- 
cluded, however, minerals rank first. Mineral 
production has contributed more than agricul- 
ture to the development of the manufacturing 
industries. The same may be said with re- 
spect to the development of transportation, 
including highways, railroads, and foreign 
and domestic shipping; banking, insurance 
and other forms of finance; and support of 
state and local government through taxation. 

Oil-Gas Mineral Group. 

Texas mineral production means primarily 
production of petroleum, natural gas and the 
natural gas liquids. In 1949, last year for 
which complete data had been announced at 
time of publication of this volume, petroleum 
accounted for 81 per cent of the total value 
of Texas mineral production. Petroleum and 
allied products, including natural gas, natural 
gasoline and liquefied gases, accounted for 94 
per cent. 

Yet Texas has a remarkably diversified 
mineral production. In 1949 a total of seventy- 
two minerals were listed as producing com- 
mercially in some degree. he sixty-eight 
minerals, other than the four petroleum and 
gas allied products, had a total production 
value of $144,913,043. The relatively small 


get an estimate of the p 


percentage contributed by the minerals other 

than the petroleum group is due to the large- 

ness of allied-petroleum production rather 

than the smallness of their own contribution. 
Mineral Production Value. 

Total value of mineral production in Texas 
in 1950 was $2,582,000,000, as estimated by 
the production and value of minerals that had 
been reported to July 1, 1951. This was an 
increase over the total mineral value of 1949, 
which was $2,365,847,043, but it was short of 
the all-time high peak reached in 1948 when 
the total value was $2,809,071,000. The esti- 
mated production of 1950 makes it the second 
highest in the history of the state. Of course, 
all of these figures must be considered in the 
light of price inflation. 

The tabulation at the end of this article, re- 
capitulating annual mineral production values 
from 1882 to 1950, tells the story of the in- 
creasing importance of minerals in the Texas 
economy. The sharp upward turns of these 
annual values, other than those caused by 
inflation, are pretty well correlated with the 
discoveries of Texas’ major oil fields. 

The total value of Texas minerals through 
the sixty-nine years of recorded production is 
$27,462,000,000, using the estimate given above 
for 1950. About 60 per cent of this total value 
was produced during the last ten years of the 
69-year period. Pp cOUnG ne for inflation to 

ysical volume of 

production it might be said that a third of 

the total was during the last ten years. Begin- 

ning with 1935, Texas has been continuously 

the first-ranking state in mineral production. 
Widely Distributed Production. 

Texas mineral production is widely dis- 
persed. There were 177 counties, out of the 
294, producing petroleum during 1950. There 
are only about twelve counties that do not 
produce some form of mineral commercially. 
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Few, if any, areas of comparable size any- 
where on the surface of the earth produce 
either such a great total value, or such a 
wide diversity, of minerals. 

No area can be classed as the Texas ‘‘min- 
ing district.’’ In fact, the areas to which early 
geologists looked most hopefully now produce 
little mineral value. They are the areas of 
geologic uplifts and intrusions that brought 
to the surface evidences of copper, lead, silver 
and other minerals; but they caused the oil 
to drain away. At one time, the Burnet-Llano 
and Trans-Pecos areas were believed to be 
the most promising in the state, and the 
former was known as the Central Mineral 


Region. 
Wells and Mines 

Nearly all of the mineral production of 
Texas is from wells, including oil, gas, sul- 
phur and part of the salt. Most of the re- 
mainder is quarried or produced by power 
shovels in strip mining processes—stone, clay, 
fuller’s earth, lignite, iron ore. There are 
only a few mines producing through shafts, 
slopes and tunnels. Probably the most exten- 
sive underground network of tunnels is at 
the Shafter silver mine in Presidio County, 
but it has been inoperative in recent years. 
There were a number of coal and lignite 
mines before oil and gas put coal and lignite 
out of the fuel market. Most notable were the 
coal mines at Thurber, long since abandoned. 
There were other coal and lignite mines at 
fifty or sixty locations in North Central and 
East and Central Texas. Quicksilver is also 
produced in Texas by shaft-and-tunnel min- 
ing, most notable of which was developed at 
Terlingua, Brewster County. There are other 
Trans-Pecos mines, including the _ historic 
Hazel Mine north of Van Horn which has 
produced copper, silver and other metallic 
ores. Possibly the largest active mining oper- 
ation by shaft and tunnel in Texas in 1951 
was the salt mine at Grand Saline. 

Heavy Minerals. 

Texas’ oil, gas and allied liquefied gas 
products, and sulphur are in the class of com- 
modites that always have a market because 
of universal world demand. These have made 
Texas a great mineral state. And there are 
indications that the time has come when 
Texas iron ores will join this group of criti- 
cally needed minerals. In the long run, Texas 
may come to depend in greater degree upon 
the baser minerals which are utilized pri- 


marily by manufacturing and construction in- 
dustries in proximity to production. Building 
stone, the various clays and earths, limestone 
in its several forms including dolomitic lime- 
stone, lignite, sand and gravel and other 


-minerals depend upon the development of a 


great manufacturing industry within the state. 
Source of Information. 

On following pages are given accounts of 
the various minerals found in Texas with data 
on production. Authority for most of this in- 
formation is the Bureau of Economic Geology 
at the University of Texas which has been a 
guiding light in the development of Texas 
mineral resources through many years. Pro- 
duction figures are from this source and the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION VALUES, 1882-1950 

Texas total mineral production values by 
years for the period of reliable record is 
shown below, as reported by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines and the Bureau of Economic Geology 
of the University of Texas. 


Year— Value. Year— Value. 
1882-86. . $4,935,363  1919..... 190,565,015 
1887222 em 1,000,000 1920. 371,250,979 
1888) o+.%. 1,006,534, ~ 1921 212,141,250 
1889..... 1'760,473 1922. 249,604,173 
1890..... 1'992' Sig . 1923700. 260,460,913 
1891. 2'525,259 1924..... 272,729,023 
1892. 3,295,240 1925..... 351,212,000 
1893. 2'655,437 1926..... 420,586,730 
1894..... 3,116,835 1927. 374,471,992 
1895. 2'856,537 1928. 378,814,807 
1896..... 2'956,940 1929..... 416,355,546 
1897. 3,330,798 LOSO Ree 382,676,504 
1898. 3,417,511 1931. 302,201,046 
1899. 4,573,631 «7: 1982..<65 390,141,325 
190025. .5 5,316,222 1933. 365,674,433 
190E% te 6,647,926 1934. 509,521,286 
1902. "390'5 1935..... 528,069,238 
1903. 12°766/865  1936..... 638,643,488 
1904. 14,353,270 1937. 813,290,605 
1905.. 13,753,346 1938 Ses 740,147,465 
1906... 14,751,037 1939. 701,838,969 
1907... 19'806'458 1940. 714,905,731 
1908: 157912'920 +~=«d19411.... . 954,211,150 
1909, 34 17,217,807 1942. 895,775,540 
1910. 18,383,451 1943. 960,295,986 
1911 18,817,304 1944. 1,338,060,404 
1913 =. et 29'979'015 «1945... 1,361,436,346 
1913. 311666910 1946. 1,529,008, 345 
1914. 30/363,426  1947..... 1,926,698, 988 
1915. 29 220,951 1948. sire 4; ,071,0' 
1916. 47°711'571 1949. 2,365,847,043 
1OYT . SH, 75,958,481 *1950 2,582,000, 000 
1918 110,306,367 *Estimated. 


Petroleum Resources of Texas—Production 


The long series of petroleum and natural 
gas discoveries within the confines of Texas 
has affected the growth and distribution of 
population, the standard of living and the 
general, economic conditions of this state far 
more than any other development in its his- 
tory. It might be said that the development 
of the oil resources within the boundaries of 
Texas and adjoining Southwestern States has 
been the outstanding phenomenon throughout 
history of mineral development throughout 
the world, for any area of comparable size. 
Without the oil, and in less degree the gas, 
from this region the industrial development 
of the world during the first half of the 
twentieth century would have been quite 
different. 

Texas produced 829,287,000 barrels of oil 
during 1950, according to preliminary figures 
for that year. This was in excess of the 
production of 743,990,000 barrels during the 
preceding year, but less than the all-time 
high production of 1948 which was 903,498,000 
barrels. The variations in production, of 
course, are caused by regulatory orders, pro- 
rating production. Based upon production 
during the first six months of the year, pro- 
duction for 1951 was estimated at 850,000,000 
barrels. 

From the beginning of recorded production 
of petroleum until the end of 1950, the total 


Texas production was 13,721,428,000 barrels. 
Entire recorded production in the United 
States through 1950 was 40,916,693,000 barrels. 
Thus Texas produced 33.5 per cent of the 
nation’s oil for the entire period. In recent 
years it has averaged about 43 per cent of 


the total. 
First Texas Oil. 

The discovery of commercial oil in Texas 
came about 1867, eight years after the Drake 
well in Pennsylvania and is credited to Amory 
Starr and Peytone F. Edwards. While on a 
hunting trip in Nacogdoches County, the two 
men dug some shallow holes at the edge of 
Oil Springs Branch, about fifteen miles south- 
east of Nacogdoches, and let them fill during 
the night. In the morning they skimmed off 
the oil and took it to Nacogdoches, where it 
was used as harness oil and for other domes- 
tie purposes. Later, John F. Carll dug a well 
four miles northeast of Oil Springs on Caney 
Creek, finding a little oil. 

A company that was formed drilled an 
eight-inch hole to seventy feet, where oil was 
found in sand. This company continued drill- 
ing until 1889. Other petroleum men were also 
at work near Oil Springs. From 1887 to 1890 
ninety wells were drilled and about 4,000 
barrels were marketed at Chireno, Nacog- 
doches County. One company alone drilled 
forty wells and of these twenty were still in 
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operation in 1890. The first oil pipeline in 
coer a was built in the Nacogdoches area in 
Other Early Exploration. | 

Meanwhile, oil exploration was going on at 
Greenville in southwestern Washington Coun- 
ty. There in 1879 an eleven-inch hole was 
drilled to 150 or 160 feet and a good flow of 
gas was obtained from sandstone. The gas 
was burned in a nearby house but was not 
put to commercial use. Several other wells 
were drilled in this section between 1879 and 
1883, but caving holes made production im- 
possible. In 1888, after operations had been 
suspended five years, three other wells were 
put down. The three produced about 1,500,000 
cubic feet of gas daily. 


First Recorded Production. 

The first commercial production of oil in 
Texas was reported in statistical tables in 
1889, when the twelve-month total listed for 
the state was forty-eight barrels. The oil was 
from two wells seven miles southeast of San 
Antonio and came from a depth of 300 feet. 

In the fall of 1890 oil was produced from a 
well in McLennan County at a depth of 265 
feet. Other early oil strikes include those in 
Anderson County in 1887, in Coryell County 
in 1888 and in Hardin County in 1895. There 
was also some early exploration and small 
production near Brownwood. 


Corsicana Field. 

It was not until the Corsicana discovery, 
however, that oil was produced in Texas in 
amounts large enough to give the industry 
commercial importance. Indications of oil had 
been found at Corsicana prior to 1894, but it 
was not until that year that the presence of 
oil was brought to general attention. 

The first oil well at Corsicana was acci- 
dental. When the city drilled a deep artesian 
well, oil appeared at 1,035 feet and persisted 
until the well was completed at 2,480 feet. 
Three derricks were burned down by the 
carelessness of curious spectators and the 
drilling contractors became almost bankrupt. 
Instead of hailing the oil discovery with joy, 
city officials were much disappointed. Eventu- 
ally the well was cased and the oil got rid of. 

Several Corsicana citizens, however, formed 
a partnership in 1895 and drilled a well just 
200 feet from the city’s water well. This well 
produced oil at the rate of two and a half 
barrels a day. Other wells were drilled in the 
following year and the state’s production for 
the twelve months of 1896 was 1,450 barrels. 
In 1897, production reached 66,975 barrels. 


First Texas Refinery. 

As there was no appreciable market for 
crude oil, Corsicana civic and business leaders 
took steps to have a refinery built. A contract 
with Eastern oil capitalists was made in 1897 
and the first Texas oil refinery was built in 
the following year. 

_The next important oil development was the 
discovery of the Powell field, near Corsicana, 
in 1900. Various areas of Texas were by this 
time being explored by Pennsylvania and 
other oilmen. Texas did not really come into 
the international oil spotlight, however, until 
the Spindletop discovery in 1901. 

Spindletop. 

For years the presence of petroleum in the 
Texas coastal area had been suspected. In 
1892 Beaumont men had formed a company 
to drill on Spindletop Hill and a well was 
started in the following year. Difficulties with 
quicksand at 418 feet forced abandonment, 
however. Similar attempts made by other 
drillers in 1895 and 1896 also resulted in 
failure. 

In 1899 Capt. Anthony F. Lucas, a mining 
engineer who had been prospecting the salt 
domes on the Louisiana coast, was interested 
by an advertisement of Pattillo Higgins, who 
had formed the Beaumont company and later 
had withdrawn from it. Captain Lucas con- 
tracted with the company for lease rights and 


began drilling his first well. A strong show of 
gas was encountered at 575 feet, with a trace 
of oil. Lack of financial resources led to the 
abandonment of this well, but a second was 
started in 1900. In January, 1901, this well 
reached 1,160 feet and oil was showing on the 
ditch. Neither Lucas nor the crew took the 
show seriously, however. 

While drilling was stopped to change the 
bit and while a four-inch pipe was being run 
into the hole, the Lucas gusher blew in. 

The sensational Lucas gusher focused the 
eyes of the oil industry on Texas. A wild 
campaign of drilling followed. Thousands of 
people rushed to Beaumont in search of quick 
riches. Even those who found oil, however, 
were often losers. Prices fell and outlets were 
controlled by large companies and sometimes 
closed to those with small holdings. 

Texas production jumped from 836,039 bar- 
rels in 1900 to 4,393,658 in 1901; and in 1902 
Spindletop alone produced 17,421,000 barrels, 
or 96 per cent of the state’s entire output. 
This large*production had its effect on prices 
and during the height of the Spindletop boom 
the price of crude oil hit an all-time low of 
3c a barrel. 

Other Coastal Fields. 

The showing of the Beaumont gusher field 
led to much more exploration of the Gulf 
Coast area and Sour Lake in Hardin County, 
already known because of its oil seeps, was 
brought in commercially in 1902. In the 
following year the Batson field came into 
production and in 1904 the Saratoga and 
Matagorda fields were added. The Humble 
and Dayton pools were opened in 1905 and 
the total Texas production for that year 
reached 28,136,189 barrels, a peak not again 
reached until the United States entered the 
World War in 1917. 

North Texas Discoveries. 

The Gulf coast did not monopolize the at- 
tention of oil operators, however. The Pe- 
trolia field in Clay County began to produce 
in 1904. There was also some production at 
Jacksboro and in 1910 Marion County came in 
for some attention, due to the Caddo field in 
Louisiana, across the state line. 

Waggoner Discovery Well. 

In 1911, W. T. Waggoner, owner of a 600- 
000-acre ranch in Wichita and Wilbarger 
Counties, ordered some water wells drilled. 
The drillers struck oil. This new oil area was 
named the Electra field in honor of Waggon- 
er’s daughter. Its output helped boost the 
state’s production to more than _ 15,000,000 
barrels in 1913, aided by the opening of the 
Orange field on the Gulf coast and to more 
than 20,000,000 barrels in 1914. Discoveries at 
Moran and Strawn in 1914 and 1915 provided 
some production in West Central Texas, but 
the real boom in this area came with the 
opening of the Ranger field in 1917. 

Discovery at Ranger. 7! 

W. K. Gordon, a young civil engineer who 
had been employed to survey a railroad right 
of way out of Strawn, where he discovered 
coal, was convinced that he could find oil in 
Eastland County. After leasing 18,000 acres 
near Ranger, he obtained financial backing 
in New York and started a test well. When 
the well had reached 3,235 feet, his backers 
telegraphed him to stop drilling. However, he 
continued to drill on his own_ responsibility 
and 200 feet deeper struck oil. Ranger became 
a typical oil town, with mud, Pistol Hill and 
its adjunct, unbelievable living prices and 
overnight fortunes. Production soon spread to 
Breckenridge and other nearby places. 

Burkburnett. 

The next startling discovery in Texas was 
the Burkburnett field, in which the test well 
produced 1,600 barrels the first day. By Au- 
gust, 1919, the Burkburnett pool was _ pro- 
ducing 120,000 barrels a day. The opening of 
the Desdemona and other fields followed rap- 
idly and Texas production mounted to 98,868,- 
000 barrels in 1920. Tales of fabulous riches 
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from oil resulted in an enormous swindling 

campaign to take money from gullible inves- 

tors. Mail-order confidence men organized 

hundreds of oil companies which raked in 

sucker money without drilling any wells. 
Mexia Field. 

In 1920, a field was opened at Mexia, Lime- 
stone County. In 1924, the Powell field, which 
had been almost dormant for twenty-five 
years, came back to the tune of 40,000,000 
barrels. Texas oil production, which had 
‘reached 100,000,000 barrels in 1921, passed the 
200,000,000 mark in 1927 and in 1931 jumped 
to 332,437,000. 

Panhandle Field. 

The Texas Panhandle began producing oil 
in 1921 and a flow of the liquid gold was 
found near Laredo in the following year. The 
Luling field was opened in 1923 and 1925 saw 
the comeback of Spindletop with a production 
larger than, that of the original field. Other 
fields opened in this period included Big 
Lake, 1923; Wortham, 1924-25, and Yates, 1926. 

In 1927, Howard County was opened for 
production, as were Winkler in West Texas 
and Raccoon Bend on the coast. Sugar Land 
was the most important Texas oil develop- 
ment in 1928. In the following year, new rec- 
ords of productive -sand thickness were set 
for the industry at Van, Van Zandt County. 
Pettus was another contribution of 1929, 
bringing Bee County into the spotlight and 
giving prominence to a popular South Texas 
sand. The Darst Creek field was opened in 
the same year. 

Joiner Weill and East Texas. 

The East Texas field, biggest of them all, 
was discovered by a veteran wildcatter, C. M. 
(Dad) Joiner, in October, 1930. Undaunted by 
two previous tests that proved fruitless, Join- 
er drilled a third well in Rusk County, with 
the aid of residents of the section. The suc- 
cess of this well—drilled on land condemned 
many times by geologists of the major com- 
panies—was followed by the biggest leasing 
campaign in the history of the industry. With 
independents taking the lead, the field soon 
We eeeeneae to Kilgore, Longview and north- 
ward. 

The opening of the East Texas field brought 
a large overproduction of oil and a rapid sink- 
ing of the price. Private attempts were made 
to prorate production, but without much suc- 
cess. Finally, on Aug. 17, 1931, Gov. Ross S. 
Sterling ordered National Guard troops into 
the field, which he placed under martial law. 
This drastic action was taken after the Texas 
Railroad Commission had been enjoined from 
enforcing production restrictions. 

Shutdown in East Texas. 

Following the arrival of the National Guard, 
the whole East Texas oil field was shut down 
for a brief period. Proration was then put in 
force by the Railroad Commission, under au- 
thority voted by the Texas Legislature. How- 
ever, the continued flow of ‘“‘hot oil,’’ pro- 
duced in excess of regulations, brought prices 
down to an official low of 10c a barrel and an 
actual low of 5c and 6c in some places. The 
producers then resorted to a second and vol- 
untary shutdown. Continued state and federal 
efforts, however, gradually curbed the flow 
of. hot oil to a small figure and brought the 
wells of the great oil field to a relatively 
stable rate of production. 

Stabilized Industry. 

In 1934, the price was relatively stable at 
an average of 95c and relative stabilty has 
been maintained since that year with the 
price being affected largely by the general 
inflation of prices. (See table on p. 225 for 
average annual prices.) 

This stability has been due in part to pro- 
duction control but primarily to the steadi- 
ness with which succeeding oil fields have 
been brought in. 

.Following the East Texas discovery there 
was. a succession of major discoveries in 
widely separated parts of the state. They 


were grouped largely, however, in the Gulf 
Coastal and West Texas areas, with Wood 
and Titus Counties in East Texas coming into 
the picture of large producers. Dates of the 
discoveries of these major fields are given 
below under ‘‘Major Fields, Discovery Dates.’’ 


Scurry County Discovery. 

Most sensational discovery in recent years 
has been in Scurry and adjoining counties. 
Following seismograph exploration that locat- 
ed a deeply buried reef system, the discovery 
well was brought in on Nov. 21, 1948, in the 
Canyon Reef formation in the Pennsylvanian. 
From it developed one of the greatest booms 
in Texas oil history. In a year cumulative 
production was nearly 2,000,000 barrels. The 
field has extended over a wide area into 
Borden, Kent and Howard Counties. 


West Texas in 1950. 

The Canyon Reef discovery in Scurry was 
followed by a revival of exploration in West 
Texas which, during 1950, brought more than 
seventy new fields, large and small, into pro- 
duction, in addition to important extensions 
of old fields. The West Texas area became 
the busiest in the oil world with more than 
a third of the nation’s rigs in operation there. 
Discoveries were made in the Pennsylvanian, 
Permian, Ordovician, Devonian-Salurian, Bend 
and Mississippian structures. Notable was dis- 
covery of oil in the Spraberry Sand which 
brought Midland, Upton and other counties 
into the picture. 


Major Fields, Discovery Dates. 

Below is a compilation of Texas oil fields 
with an actual or estimated ultimate recovery 
of crude in excess of 100,000,000 barrels. As 
such they are classified by the oil industry as 
major fields. 

Name of Feld, County and Discovery Date— 

Powell, Navarro, 1900; Spindletop, Jeffer- 
son, 1901; Sour Lake, Hardin, 1902; West 
Columbia, Brazoria, 1902; Humble, Harris, 
1905; Goose Creek, Harris, 1908; Barber’s 
Hill, Chambers, 1916; Hull, Liberty, 1918; 
Panhandle, Hutchinson-Gray-Carson, 1921; 
Luling, Caldwell, 1922; Big Lake, Reagan, 
1923; Howard-Glasscock Counties, 1925; Mc- 
Camey, Upton, 1925; McElroy, Crane-Upton, 
1926; Yates, Pecos, 1926; Government Wells, 
Duval, 1928; North Ward, Ward-Winkler, 
1929; Van, Van Zandt, 1929; East Texas, Gregg- 
Rusk-Upshur-Smith, 1930; Keystone, Winkler, 
1930; North Cowden, Ector-Andrews, 1930; 
Conroe, Montgomery, 1931; KMA, Wichita, 
1931; Thompson, Nueces, 1931; Greta, Refu- 
gio, 1933; Hastings, Brazoria, 1934; Old Ocean, 
Brazoria, 1934; Tom O’Connor, Refugio, 1934; 
Anahuac, Chambers, 1935; Goldsmith, Ector, 
1935; Foster, Ector, 1936; Hendricks, Winkler, 


1936; Seminole, Gaines, 1936; Talco, Titus, 
1936; Seeligson, Nueces, 1937; Slaughter, 
Hockley-Cochran, 1937; Wasson, Yoakum, 
1937; Webster, Harris, 1937; West Ranch, 
Jackson, 1938; Hawkins, Wood, 1940; Fuller- 
ton, Andrews, 1941; Quitman, Wood, 1942; 
TXL, Ector, 1945; Benedum, Upton, 1947; 


North Snyder, Scurry, 1948. 

TEXAS OIL PRODUCTION, BY *DISTRICTS 
Below is Texas oil production in 1950 by 

districts, as defined by the Railroad Commis- 

sion of Texas: 


District— Barrels. 
Dist: 1,-South.. Central \.s¢ ) fae See 287,474 
Dist. ‘2, .Middle,»-Gulé \)....c5dafheee eee 554,899 
Dist. 3,7 Upper: | Gul «ccc. ays spetel sae 2,620,227 
Dist. 4, Lower Gulf-Southwest .......... 925,215 
Dist:. 5, East.Centraly so. ie «<:ateeeeee 510,450 
Dist. 6; Northeast .v.n0- «<0. denen 2,446,400 
Dist. 7-B, North Central: (2... 00. eee 86,083 
Dist. 7-C, West Central: oo... 0.5: ase eee ere 
Dist:"8, Westioren. 325 SRO ee eee 2,411,563 
Dist. “(9,4 North is 2h. 0 es Sa 1,104,191 
Dist. 10,8 Panhandles2..4.2. 2 eee 670,173 


*These data by _ districts are from_ various 
sources, as gathered by the magazine, World Oil, 
Houston, and do not exactly tally in the total 
with the U.S. Bureau of Mines data. 
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OIL PRODUCTION—TEXAS AND U.S. 
Figures are from U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
those for 1950 being subject to revision. 


Pet: 

-—Production (Thousands of Bbls.)— Pro- 

Total duced 

All Other United by 

Year— Texas. States. States. Texas. 
Prior 1896. 706,113 TOOIAS fea. 
TSG. Mee 1 60,95 0,96 siete 
TSOT wes) 66 60,410 60,476 0.1 
1898 546 54,818 55,364 1.0 
1809) O: .% 669 56,402 Sy A tye MP a be 
1900 836 62,785 63,021) gel 
OTE Mere Rye 4,394 64,995 69,389 6.3 
1902 18,084 70,683 88,767 20.4 
1903 17,956 fast 100,461 17.9 
2 ae 22,241 94,840 LUT-0SL. 19:0 
TOU Hie & 28,136 106,581 134, (ita 
1906 12,568 113,926 126,494 9.9 
LOOWe Wee. of 12,323 I5S ke 166,095 7.4 
1908 11,207 167,320 US, 2 tee Ooe 
OOO Fon. 9,534 173,637 a kch pe gg ye ey 
AID: Pet ot. 2 8,899 200,658 209,500. uA.2 
1911 9,526 210,923 220,449 4.3 
1912 11,735 Dae, DPMS Ss) oeah es! 
TOUS Peer. 15,010 233,436 248,446 6.0 
1914 20,068 245,695 265, (Game teo 
abo nae Sosa 24,943 256,161 281.104 8.9 
1916 27,645 273,122 G00; (6%) OF2 
1917 32,413 302,903 Se atsshiys (ive 
1918 38,750 317,178 355,928 10.9 
1919 79,366 299,001 378,367 20.9 
1920 96,868 346,061 442,929 21.9 
1921 106,166 366,017 472,183 22.5 
1922 118,684. 438,847 Dot ole tos 
1923 131,023 601,384 732,407 °17:9 
1924 134,522 579,418 713.940 18.8 
1925 144,648 619,095 763,743 18.9 
1926 166,916 603,958 110,874, 21.7 
1927 217,389 688,740 901,129 24.1 
1928 257,320 644,154 901,474 28.5 
1929 296,876 710,447 1,007,323 29.5 
1930 290,457 07,554 98,011 32.3 
1931 332,437 8,644 851,081 39.1 
Be) See ee 312,478 472,681 785,159 39.8 
SEG CoIAR. cfs <0 402,609 503,047 905,656 44.5 
1934 381,516 526,549 908,065 42.0 
1935 392,666 603,930 996,596 39.4 
1936 427,411 672,276 1,099,687 38.9 
1937 510,318 768,842 1,279,160 39.9 
1938 475,850 aslo w 1-214) 355) 30.2 
7 ee 483,528 781,434 1,264,962 38.2 
fO10n7..... . 493,209 860,005 1,353,214 36.4 
1941 505,572 896,656 1,402,228 36.1 
1942 483,097 903,548 1,386,645 34.8 
1943 594,343 Siite2 (Oe e000. Ols) 39:0 
BOAA 3k: 746,699 931,205 1,677,904 44.5 
1945 754,710 958,945 1,713,655 44.0 
OIA ots atone 760,215 973,724 1,733,939 43.8 
Bea. rl 820,210 1,036,777 1,856,987 44.2 
OAR toh! 903,498 1,116,687 2,020,185 44.7 
1949 743,990 1,096,317 1,840,307 40.4 
1950 pote tag, ood, 1,972,512. 42.0 
Total... .13,721,428 27,195,265 40,916,693 33.5 


Oil Production Value. 

Value of oil produced in Texas in recent 
years, on basis of production figures given 
above, according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 
$1,063,550,000 in 1946; $1,577,028,000 in 1947; 
$2,326,209,000 in 1948; $1,919,494,200 in 1949; 
and $2,139,560,000 in 1950. 


WELLS DRILLED, 1949 AND 1950, 

During 1950 a total of 17,079 wells were 
drilled in Texas oil and gas fields. This in- 
cluded 16,757 new wells and 322 old wells re- 
drilled. The total footage was 72,883,603, or 
an average depth of 4,267 feet. During the 
same year, there were 43,939 wells drilled in 
the United States for a total footage of 159,- 
977,580, or an average depth of 3,641 feet. 

During the preceding year, 1949, there were 
14,112 wells drilled in Texas for a footage of 
58,316,093, or an average depth of 4,132 feet. 
In the United States in the same year there 
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were 39,497 wells drilled for a total footage of 
139,062,620, or an average depth of 3,521 feet. 
Exploratory Drilling. 

Of the 16,757 new wells drilled in Texas 
during 1950, 3,867 were classed as exploratory, 
according to World Oil magazine, Houston. 
Of this total of exploratory wells, 2,984 were 
dry and 883 were productive. Of the 883 pro- 
ductive exploratory wells, 713 produced oil, 
including 422 new fields, 184 new pays and 
107 extensions. Distillate was produced by 63 
of the exploratory wells, including 50 new 
fields, 8 new pays and 5 extensions. Gas was 
produced by 107 exploratory wells, including 
85 new fields, 11 new pays and 11 extensions. 

Drilling in 1951. 

The forecast for 1951 (World Oil, Houston) 
was that 17,042 new wells would be drilled in 
Texas; 44,945 in the United States. This indi- 
cated that 43.88 per cent of the new wells 
drilled in the United States during 1951 would 
be in Texas. 

Deep Wells—Drilling Rigs. 

The deepest oil well drilled to the end of 
1950 was a wildcat in Sublette County, Wyo- 
ming, which went to 20,521 feet. It was drilled 
in 1949. The second deepest well, also drilled 
in 1949, was in Ventura County, California, 
which went to 18,734 feet depth. The deepest 
well drilled in Texas, to the end of 1950, was 
in Brazos County, with a depth of 16,655 
feet. It was drilled in 1945. 

At the end of 1950 there were 4,665 drilling 
rigs in use in the United States, of which 
1,485 were in Texas. 

OIL RESERVES, U.S. AND TEXAS 

Total petroleum reserves of the United 
States at the end of 1950 were 26,217,724,000 
barrels, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. Total Texas reserves were 14,841,- 
928,000 barrels, or 56.6 per cent of the re- 
serves of the United States. 

At the beginning of 1950, total U.S. reserves 
of petroleum had been estimated at 24,649,- 
489,000 barrels. Thus the known reserves were 
increased by 3,515,020,000 barrels by discover- 
ies during the year. Of this 3,515,020,000- 
barrel increase, 2,148,400,000 barrels were dis- 
covered in Texas, or 61.1 per cent of the 
increase in the entire United States. 

Reserves of Gas Liquids. 

The foregoing figures include petroleum 
only. In addition, there were in the United 
States at the beginning of 1950, total reserves 
of 3,540,783,000 barrels of natural gas liquids. 
These include natural gasoline and liquefied 
petroleum gases (butane, propane, etc.). 
Thus, at the beginning of 1950 (latest esti- 
mate), there were total reserve of 26,821,- 
227,000 barrels of liquid carbons in the United 
States. At the same date there were 12,484,- 
218,000 barrels of petroleum reserves in 
Texas, and 2,074,674,000 barrels of natural gas 
liquids, making a total of 14,558,892,000 liquid 
carbons in Texas known reserves at the be- 
ginning of 1950. 

OIL RESERVES, BY STATES 

Oil reserves, not including natural gas 

liquids, at the end of 1950 were as follows, 
(In thousands of barrels.) 


Alabama .... 5,379 Nebraska ... 4,101 
Arkansas 305,053 New Mexico.. 616,367 
California ... 3,755,780 New York 98,578 
CeinealiG 294 163 CONIOT EHH ccc ereke 27,217 
Binet emer St erie wo oa 
ape, 8 , ennsylvania, ; 
Indiana: 51,941 Texas’...... .14,841/998 
Kansas ..... PULOor “OCHRE. a. 4 15,439 
Kentucky 63,915 W. Virginia.. 39,304 
Louisiana 1,939,582 Wyoming 661,161 
Michigan 62,886 OTnerR oy ss Le 3,254 
Mississippi . 399,595 a 
Montana .... 112,104 U.S.2 0 06 50.26, 217,724 
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State— 


Wyo. : 
Other 
U.S: 


Year Total. 
1949, 1950. 
462 335 
29,936 31,293 
332,839 27,750 
23,910 23,499 
4 48 
64,583 62,447 
9,566 10,154 
101,868] 107,851 
8,65 10,348 
190,715] 209,247 
16,495 hse Be! 
37,966 38,330 
4 29 
9,149 8,139 
330 1,423 
47,932 47,675 
4,248 4,322 
3,433 Soou 
151,902] 164,722 
aS 74: 11,710 
2 2 
743,990} 829,287 
637 1,1° 
43 
2,839 2,798 
46,935 60,058 
eld 340, 307 1972.812 
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CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION, BY STATES 


Crude oil producton, 1949 and 1950, and 
total cumulative amount from beginning of 
production, with percentages of U.S. produc- 
tion, according to U.S. Bureau of Mines. (In 
thousands of barrels.) 


Pete 


Cumulative 


of Production Pct. 


U.S:, Through’ “of 
1950. 1950. List 
0.04 = 2,606) O.01 
1.59 7962387 | alee 
16.61] 8,619,638] 21.07 
1.19 147,52 0.36 
0.03 ee 0.00 
SL D068) 2:68 
0.51 00,038}; 0.49 
5.47}. 2,099, 788). 5.13 
0.52 52,066} 0.62 
10.61} 2,561,187} 6.26 
0.81 22,329| 0.79 
1.94 284,153} 0.69 
0.00 572| 0.00 
0.41 168,312] 0.41 
0.07 Te 0.02 
2.42 682,990| 1.67 
0.22 177,013) 0.43 
acy, 620,916] 1.52: 
8.35} 6,261,829] 15.30 
O59 el 25 Older 
0.00 517} 0.00 
42.04/18, he 408 33.54 
0.06 1,840} 0.00 
0.00 191} 0.00 
0.14 440,950] 1.08 
3.04 SIS 20 Bees 
0.00 D2) 0.00 
100.00|40,916,693/100.00 








OIL PRODUCTION, BY COUNTIES 


During the calendar year, 
in some measure, 


oil production, 


the 254 Texas counties. 


1950, there was 
in 1770! 
Figures below are 


from the State Comptroller of Public Ac- 
counts, for the calendar year, 1950. There is 
a small difference between the total given 


by 


the Comptroller and that by the U.S. 


Bureau of Mines, caused principally by differ- 


ence in time lag 
agencies. 

County— Barrels. 
Anderson 2,987,292 
Andrews ... 34,972,150 
Angelina ... 3,998 
ATANSaS’ 2 ee 1s S80; CL 
Archer . ere, 955,08F 
Atascosa “ieee 434'640 
Austin =eeen- 1,865,622 
Bastrop 187,898 
Baylor 548,992 

CCR otis xt 6 2,581,453 
BeXaTiveceq 5 87,730 
Borden 3,150,297 
BOWiC+. csr e (PAP 
Brazoria 26,498,591 
Brooks , 5,215,098 
Brown = aoe 290,713 
Burleson 1,814 
Caldwell ... 1,940,486 
Calhoun. 822132:097 
Callahan .. 365,445 
Cameron ... 9,791 
CamMpl as. avers 136,979 
CarsOniae scr 3,450,494 
CASS G.s aries 676,215 
Chambers .. 16,851,256 
Cherokee ... 44'036 

LAV aR oone Dok aue 
Cochran 7,803,953 

OKCMS sce cet 2,966,778 
Coleman 1,596,855 
Colorado . 133,964 
Comanche .. 242,204 
Concho ., as 
Cooker 7,405,456 





County— 


Crane 
Crockett 
Dawson . 


Freestone 
Frio 
Gaines 


Galveston .. 


Garza 
Glasscock 
Goliad 


Hale 


Hamilton ... 


Hardeman 
Hardin . 
Harris 


50,597,905 
3 


se eee 


seee 


oeee 


Fort Bend.. 
Franklin ... 


¥ ee 8 0.9 


sees 
oe eee 

eee 
see ee 
oe pene 


in reporting to the two 


Barrels. 
15,398,000 


13,249 


| 12,444'464 


984,675 


13,809,062 
8,416,585 
3,433,886 
1,296,457 
1,888,124 

976 


14,769;316 


6,919,263 


County— Barrels. 
Harrison ... 429,685 
Haskell . 898,425 
Henderson 1,415,356 
Hidalgo... 4. 404,718 
Hockley .... 17,362,513 
Hopkins 1,752,599 
Houston "56, 139 
Howard 6, 987, 596 
LADD GY hed AP avtocnt 4,035 
Hutchinson . 13, 586 892 
TPION Mtseustere 17,197 
ack We. at 3,346,003 
Jackson . 11,102,607 
Jasper naire 3 
Jefferson 6,524,075 
Jim Hogg .. 1,843,927 
Jim Wells .. 15,735,789 
JONCS ae tates » (28,4 
Karnes 2,267,542 
Kaufman 11,868 
Kenedy 147,989 
Seni eeaeter 1,499,483 
Kimble oe 
ACUTO 2 chemeietens 870,512 
Kleberg 2,139,492 
TCTIONY cavers tere 19,998 
Lanib eee. 317,669 
La Salle 153,966 
Lavaca 229,579 
TOOT preteens 149 
Teor aes ea 144,440 
Liberty 9,274,634 
Limestone 91,694 
Live Oak... 214,408 
IOVINE yond oe 545,980 
Lubbock auod 
Lyne sees PPR) 
McLennan .. 1,639 
McMullen 659,980 
Madison 543 
Marion 253,724 
Martin - 92, 
Matagorda 6,097,201 
Medina 9,226 
Midland 1,182,984 
VENI AT Ty eee ne 58,23 
Mitchell 784,831 
Montague .. 6,510,137 
Montgomery. 11,979,860 
NOOTE’ Fa5 5 a 130,564 
Navarro 593,086 
Newton 523,058 
Nolan, Pate 16,984 
Nueces ..... 13.0 heel 
Oranges e, 27020700" 
Palo Pinto 159,626 


price of crude oil in Texas, 1915-1950, 


County— Barrels. 
Panola 280,813 
Parker 2,019: 
Pecos”™< 7a e 17,593,962 
Polls sage 2,635,672 
Reagan 2,303,714 
Reeves 880,089 
Refugio 19,782,897 
Roberts 4’ 885 
Robertson .. 385,247 
Runnels .... 2,076,404 
Rusk. eee 34,284,294 
San’ Jacintov = 14107 


686 
San Patricio rae 109,855 


Schleicher .. "354/900 
Scurryaa ae 8,806,211 
Shackelford 2,508, 781 
Shelby a-ee 10,1 
Sherman 53,900 
Smith essa 1,464,962 
Starr yee 6,672,134 
Stephens 2,867,980 
Sterling i oe 
Stonewall 91,4 
Taylorea. te 1,787,434 
Terryeerc on 80,269 
Throck- 

morton 3,927,960 
Titus ae ae 3,842,012 
Tom Green. 1,193,006 
"TraviS een is 
Tyler Sears 644,239 
Upshur 4,839,651 
Upton teecres 7,885,896. 
Van Zandt.. 7,497,432 
Victoria’ ..:. “1,516,500 
Walker 2,585 
Waller ...0.% 415,316 
Ward hana5.. 4,963,485 
wees 82,395 

ebb ahisasn 2,032,238 

Wreeton 7,062,695 
Wheeler 1,242,438 
Wichita .... 9,908,900 
Wilbarger .. 2,842,361 
Willacy .-& 2,002. 603 
Williamson . 65,899 
Wilson’ 232 v- 8,800 
Winkler .. 17,858,544 
Wise™ sees 955,382 
Wood’: eae 17,102,458 
Yoakum . 16,226,242 
Young 4,071,642 
Zapata 05,736 
Zavala 10,243 

Total.....819,918,613 


CRUDE OIL PRICE 
Table below shows average annual posted 


inelu- 


sive. Figures for 1949 and 1950 are estimates 
of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association. 
Sources for all preceding years are U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and U.S. Bureau 


of Mines. 


BOOKBINDER 


Loose Leaf Binders—Ruled Forms and Indexes—Record Books 


Price of 
Crude 
(Per Bbl.) 


HENRY NUSS 


Riverside-5561 
419 S. Ervay, DALLAS 1 


Price of 

Crude 

Year— (Per Bbl.) 
1933 .56 
1934 .95 
1935 .94 
1936 1.05 
1937 1.16 
1938 § ccts.are te rae Actes 
1939... ..sye, Sratete eaaeuee .99 
1940 1.00 
1941 1. 
1942 1.17 
1943 12k 
1944 9502. Sees 1:21 
1945 wD) 
1946) ot. eh, Sere 1.41 
1947) | a. eee 1.95 
1948) sss seep. era 2.63. 
1949. ic. Sygate eee 2.58 

1950 (prelim. ) 2.58 
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Natural Gas Resources—Production 


The natural gas. reserves, ‘‘known and re- 
coverable,’’ in Texas were 99,170,403 million 
cubic feet, as of Jan. 1, 1950, according to the 
American Gas Association. This was 55 per 
cent of the entire United States reserve of 
180,381,344 million cubic feet. 

Estimated marketed production of natural 
gas in Texas during 1950 was 3,134,000 million 
cubic feet. Total estimated marketed produc- 
tion of the United States was 5,975,000 million 
cubic feet. During the year the estimated 
Texas production increased more rapidly than 
that of the United States and, for the first 
time, was more than half of the nation’s 
total production. 

Texas marketed natural gas production 
during the calendar year 1949 (latest official 
figure as of July 1, 1951) was 2,588,921 million 
cubie feet. The value of this gas at the well 
was placed at $122,257,000. Its value at point 
of consumption varied greatly according to 
conditions of transportation and distribution, 
but was several times as much. (Gas is unique 
among commodities because cost to the con- 
sumer is due more to transportation, than to 
production costs.) Production of the United 
States during 1949 was 5,419,736 million cubic 
feet. The Texas production was 47.8 per cent 
of the nation’s output during 1949. 

Gas an Industrial Asset. 

The value of gas to Texas has been ines- 
timable in both direct and indirect benefits. 
As the most convenient domestic fuel it has 
added much to the standard of living of Texas 
people. As a smokeless fuel it has contributed 
to the attractiveness of Texas cities. As the 
fuel best adapted to most modern industries, 
it has been a primary factor in the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries in this state 
in recent years. 

Especially on the Gulf coast has the pres- 
ence of great quantities of gas in territory 


adjacent to deep-water shipping facilities 
encouraged industrial development. While 
petroleum contributes directly the largest 


single division of industry, the adaptability 
of gas to fuel and raw material uses in the 
intricate processes of the new chemical in- 
dustries has done more than any other one 
thing to diversify Texas’ industrial output. 

In the upper parts of the state gas has been 
a contributing factor to industrial develop- 
ment in only little less degree. Carbon black 
made from natural gas is one of the large 
industries of this area. Notably do the glass- 
making, and zinc, copper and other smelting 
and metal-working industries, except iron, 
depend primarily on gas. 

Expansion of Gas Industry. 

The expansion of the natural gas industry 
in recent years has been the most remarkable 
in the entire economic development of the 
state. Until the middle 1920’s natural gas pro- 
duction and marketing was considered a local 
utility in Texas and in the United States as 
a whole. In 1926, the first big pipeline in 
interstate commerce was built from the Mon- 
roe field in Louisiana to the east. Immedi- 
ately thereafter several lines were extended 
from the Panhandle field of Texas. Before the 
depression caused_a slackening of pipeline 
building in the early 1930’s Texas gas was 
going to twenty-odd other states. 

There was no extensive pipeline building 
until after World War II when the operation 
was resumed with great activity. A number 
of large, high-pressure pipelines were built 
from Texas fields to other sections of the 
country, from Atlantic to Pacific coast. At 
the end of 1950 every large geographic area 
was receiving Texas gas, except New England 
and the Pacific Northwest. A line was under 
construction to New England at that time and 
pending before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was request for allocations to construct 
one to the Northwest. 
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Texas Production and Exports. | 
Of the estimated gross production of 4,024,- 
000 million cubic feet in 1950, there was a net 
production for market of 3,134,000 milli 
cubic feet. Of this amount the quantity ex- 
ported beyond Texas borders was estimated 
at 1,341,000 million cubic feet, or 42.7 per cent 
of net production. 
The rapid increase in gas exports has raised 
the question among some Texans as to the 
possibility of exhausting this valuable re- 
source, since the demand for the world’s 
finest fuel is practically limitless. However, 
during the 5-year period, 1946-1950, inclusive, 
there was an increase of 20,864,000 million 
cubic feet in known reserves while the total 
net production was only 13,714,000 million 
cubic feet. ; 
Texas exported 982,850 million cubic feet of 
gas during 1949, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. (Latest report with detail, as of 
July 1, 1951.) In the bureau’s report showing 
distribution of Texas gas to other states, it is 
included with the gas produced by other 
Southwestern States, of which Louisiana pro- 
duced 327,367 million cubic feet, Oklahoma 
173,723 million and Arkansas 1,560 million 
making a total of 1,485,500 million cubic feet 
for the four states. This was almost three 
fourths of all the gas in interstate commerce 
during that year, 2,007,878 million cubic feet. 
Texas gas went to thirty-three other states, 
including the District of Columbia, and two 
foreign countries, Mexico and Canada. Includ- 
ed were such distant states as New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota and California. 


Gross and Marketed Production. 


Foregoing figures on gas production are for 
marketed production. While the marketed 
production of Texas in 1949 was 2,588,921 
million cubic feet, the gross production was 
3,822,000 million cubic feet. The excess of 
1,233,079 million cubic feet of gross produc- 
tion over marketed production was repres- 
sured in the amount of 788,211 million cubic 
feet, and wasted and vented in the amount of 
434,868 million cubic feet. Of the total gross 
production, gas wells produced 2,740,000 mil- 
lion cubic feet and oil wells 1,082,000 million 
cubic feet. 


Texas Gas Price—Utilization. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines figures show that the 
2,588,921 million cubic feet of marketed gas 
produced in Texas during 1949 had an average 
value of 4.6c per 1,000 cubic feet at the well. 
It was distributed to 1,165,000 domestic (resi- 
dential) consumers in the amount of 75,057 
million cubic feet at an average price of 62.2c 
per 1,000 cubic feet. There were 141,000 com- 
mercial (stores, etc.) consumers who con- 
sumed 36,845 million cubic feet at an average 
price of 39.4c per 1,000 cubic feet. Oil-field 
drilling, pumping, ete., consumed ~- 527,916 
million cubic feet with a total value of 
$24,001,000. Petroleum refineries consumed 
234,955 million cubic feet and all other indus- 
tries including electric generating plants 
consumed 782,606 million cubic feet, the value 
of all gas consumed by refineries and other 
industries being $75,752,000. 

U.S. Gas Price—Utilization. 

In the United States, the marketed produc- 
tion of 5,419,736 million cubic feet had an 
average value of 6.3c at the well, with varia- 
tions from a low of 2.9c in New Mexico to 
25.6c in Pennsylvania. There were 14,690,000 
domestic consumers who burned 992,544 mil- 
lion cubic feet at an average price of 67.1c 
per 1,000 cubic feet; and 1,231,000 commercial 
consumers who burned 347,818 million cubic 
feet at 45.5c per 1,000 cubic feet. Oil-field 
drilling, pumping, ete., took 1,061,158 million 
cubic feet with a total value of $65,292,000. 
Petroleum refineries took 422,357 million 
on ah feet with a combined value of $431,- 
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NATURAL GAS RESERVES 

Total Texas reserves of natural gas were 
estimated at 99,170,403 million cubic feet, as 
of Jan. 1, 1950, by the American Gas Associa- 
tion. This figure included ‘‘known, recover- 
able’’ reserves. This was about 55 per cent 
of the total United States gas reserves of 
180,381,344 million cubic feet. Table below 
shows estimated reserves by states as of 
al else O50, 





Total Total 

Reserves Reserves 

(Millions (Millions 

State— Cu. Feet.) State— Cu. Feet.) 
Arkansas 874,190 New Mexico 6,241,003 
California .. 9,991,635 rand York.. ccuert 
Colorado ... 1,227,095 Ohio... * 44.625'979 
ETON S gs... a 233,192 Pennsylvania 621.680 
Indiana . 25,200 Texas... 99,170,403 
Kansas . 14,089,560 Utah geese si. 65,577 
Kentucky 1,349,397 W. Virginia. 1,715,233 
Louisiana .. 26,687,811 Wyoming... 2,173,677 
Michigan ... 214,911 *Miscellaneous 23,105 
Mississippi 2,528,969 —_—_—_—__—_—_ 
Montana ... 803,471 Total. .180,381,344 


*Includes Alabama, Florida, Sisevurt Nebraska, 
Virginia and Maryland. 


MARKETED PRODUCTION, NATURAL GAS 
According to U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Value at 
Texas U.S. Wells (Av. 
Production Production per M 
(Millions (Millions Cust. 
Year— Cubic Feet) Cubic Feet) Cents) 
SPre=1906 . 7... 815 961,781 ee 
TOURS een. eo a a * 1,000 388,843 res 
ONT nee es oe 200 406,622 fee 
1908 #912500 402,141 oe 
AGOGE KROES * 3,000 480,706 HY 
1910 * 4,000 509,155 nteye 
1911 5,003 512,993 eee 
1912 7,470 562,203 i@G 
1913 12,160 581,898 RoE 
1914 13,434 591,867 sie 
Iie eh aes 13,324 628,579 siete 
libs ae 15,810 753,170 ee 
1917 17,047 795,110 5% 
1918 13,440 721,001 a 
1919 24,710 745,916 of 
MA) ewne «scone 37,063 798,210 Ae 
1921 44,504 662,052 sete 
1922 47,945 762,546 ibka' 
1923 W45535 1,006,976 10.0 
NOZA: ter asiae. 107,247 1,141,521 9.3 
rears cites Gi « 134,872 1,188,571 9.4 
1926 175,392 J atS,019 9.5 
CED Varreiaas: alors y «chs 254,063 1,445,428 8.8 
1928 301,990 1,568,139 8.9 
ES ee Nae 92 1,917,693 8.2 
IOS aGReree 517,880 1,943,421 7.6 
UGE tra Sider 464,580 1,686,436 7.0 
GEV Aaa 456,832 1,555,990 6.4 
HOGOMes testes 475,691 1,555,474 6.2 
SAI thee te 602,976 L710; 021 6.0 
Tes ocelot ts ale 642,366 1,916,595 5.8 
19386 . 734,561 2,167,802 5b 
OST «. 854,561 2,407,620 Sia 
OBS asides (stsive ous 882,473 2,295,562 4.9 
1939 979,427 2,476,756 4,9 
1940 1,063,538 2,660,222 4.5 
1941 1,086,312 2,812,658 4.9 
OAD os eee eens 1,170,345 3,053,475 el 
1943 1,323,885 3,414,689 apy 
1944 520,015 3,711,039 ZpAl 
1945 1,711,401 3,918,686 4.9 
1946 1,776,148 4,030,605 Io 
+1947 1,932,857 4,444,693 6.0 
£1947 1,992,704 4,582,173 6.0 
1948 2,289,923 5,148,020 6.5 
1949 . ‘ ,921 5,419,736 6.3 
AUR STU Se een 3, ,000 5, 975,000 6.6 
ANC HEW NS eg pea 28,050,991 87,348,820 (§) 
*Estimate. fOld basis, as in prior years; ex- 


cludes gas stored and lost in transmission; not 
included below in totals. tNew basis, as in sub- 
sequent years; includes gas stored and lost in 
ve plume anal included below in totals. §Not avail- 
able. 





~_ NATURAL-GAS LIQUIDS 

In 1949, there were produced in Texas 
plants 1,989,410,000 gallons of natural gasoline 
and cycle products, valued at $123,839,000. 
Production of liquefied petroleum gases 
amounted to 1,250,604,000 gallons, valued at 
$47,898,000. In 1948 natural gasoline produc- 
tion was 1,861,164,000 gallons, valued at 
$170,306,000; liquefied petroleum gas produc- 
tion was 1,123,225,000 gallons, valued at $50,- 
433,000. 

The processing of natural gas has devel- 
oped rapidly in recent years. It began in 
Texas about 1915 with the simple mechanical 
casinghead, or compression, method of pro- 
ducing casinghead gasoline, or natural gaso- 
line, from wet gas. However, chemical proc- 
esses were introduced and, since 1940, there 
has been a large production of, not only nat- 
ural gasoline, but also such liquefied petrole- 
um gases as butane, propane, ethane and 
others. These products retain their liquid 
form under slight pressure above one atmos- 
phere, but turn to gaseous state when the 
pressure is released. They are widely market- 
ed as domestic fuels in areas where natural 
gas is not available through pipelines. 

The chemical processing of natural gas has 
gone much farther in other plants, including 
the ingredients that go into synthetic rubber. 
Large industries at Brownsville, Bishop, 
Houston, Texas City, Port Neches, Orange 
and Borger process natural gas for the pro- 
duction of chemicals entering into the making 
of synthetic fibers, synthetic rubber and a 
large number of other products. 

Table below shows production, in Texas 
and the United States, of natural gasoline for 
the years 1911 to 1941 and all natural-gas 








liquids, including natural gasoline and cycle 
products, and liquefied petroleum gases for 
the years 1941-1950, inclusive. 

Texas Wes: Texas Wiss: 

(000’s (000’s (000’s (000’s 
Year— Gals.) Gals.) Year— Gals.) Gals.) 
OWA: bat vecpapens tvs | 7,426 1931| 426,695|1,831,918 
T9i Sher ae len 12,081 1932] 371,106)1,523,800 
1913| | 24061 1933] 366,515/1,420,000 

; eas ae 1934} 466,570/1,535,360 
1914| ---| 42,653 4935) 516/74811.651,986 
1915] *130 65,365 42 f BOC’ 

me ieee 1936] 520,547/1,796,340 

1916| 1,293| 103,493 1937| 615,281/2,065,434 
1917 | 6,920| 217,884 1938] 685,920/2,156,574 
1918 7,326| 282,536 1939! 770,047|2,169,300 
1919 93,387} 351,535 1940} 932,040/2,339,400 
1920 32,956| 384,744 1941]1,180,221|2,688, 714 
1921 77,141} 449,934 7 ’41)1,558,819}3,395,910 
1922 95,405} 505,832 1942)1,567,830)|3,499,524 
1923} 177,765) 816,226 1943)]1,646,031/3,684,072 
1924] 186,571} 933,861 1944/|1,870,419|4,201,932 
1925} 214,092)1,127,470 1945|2,188,305/4,704,173 
1926| 243,093/1,363,090 1946 }2,282,979!4,861,033 
1927) 320,723/1,641,144 1947|2,639,434|5,551,267 
1928] 324,516/1,814,034 1948/3,028,852|6,162,287 
1929} 419,485)2,233,688 1949/3,240,014/6,560,546 
1930] 491,299]/2, "21 0) "494 1950/3,919,926]7,598, 716 





HELIUM 


Production of helium in Texas in 1949 was 
51,501,421 cubic feet, valued at $688,795. In 
1948 the production was 67,486,567 valued at 
$641,848. For many years Texas was the sole 
producer of helium, and it is now the leading 
producer, but there are plants also in Kansas 
and New Mexico. Two Texas plants, Exell 
and Amarillo, draw their material from the 
Cliffside gas field near Amarillo, which is 
owned by the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
which also owns all producing plants. 

Helium is a gas only a little lighter than 
hydrogen, and it first came into use because, 
being noninflammable, it is a safe gas for 
dirigibles, blimps and other lighter-than-air 
craft. More recently it has come into use in 
welding magnesium, aluminum and stainless 
steel; and is used also in hospitals as an 
oxygen carrier in the treatment of respiratory 

*Estimate. 

41941-1950 figures include natural _ gasoline, 
eycle products and liquefied petroleum gases. 
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cases and for an admixture with anesthetic 
gases to minimize explosion hazards. 

Helium is found in small quantities in asso- 
ciation with methane (natural gas), and is 
produced by reducing the natural gas to 
liquid form, leaving in gaseous form the 
helium which liquefies at a lower tempera- 
ture than natural gas. 

ARBON BLACK 

Carbon black is one of the principal prod- 
ucts of natural gas. Fifty-three plants were 
in operation in the United States during 1950. 
of which more than half were in Texas, which 
produced 948,865,000 pounds, which was 68.7 
per cent of the total of 1,381,991,000 pounds 
produced in the United States. (Figures of 
U.S. Bureau of Mines.) 

Total value of all carbon black produced in 
the United States was $84,604,000 at the 
plants, or 6.12c a pound. Production of this 
carbon black consumed 410,852,000 million 
cubic feet of natural gas-and 107,707,000 gal- 
lons of liquid carbons. 

Formerly carbon black was made almost 
exclusively from natural gas, and by the 
channel, or contact, process of burning a gas 
jet against a moving band of steel on which 
the carbon was deposited. In recent years the 
furnace process has been introduced, and 
liquid hydrocarbons now supplement gas as 
a fuel in the carbon process. In the United 
States as a whole the average yield was 2.57 
pounds of carbon from 1,000 cubic feet of gas; 
and 3.02 pounds from a gallon of liquid hydro- 
carbons. 

Texas Production. 

Most of the Texas production was in the 
Panhandle which produced 638,160,000 pounds 
as against 310,705,000 pounds produced in the 
remainder of the state, including the Per- 
mian Basin, North Texas and Coastal areas. 

Of the total United States production, 
1,030,368,060 pounds went to rubber companies, 
50,903,000 to ink companies, 11,139,000 to paint 
companies and 16,661,000 to miscellaneous 
other purposes. 

Recent production and value of carbon black 
in Texas, according to U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Year— Production (Lbs. ) Value. 

1945 .- . (21,438,000 $30,198,000 
1946 .. .830,850,000 42,701,000 
1947 . . .895, 773,000 51,787,000 
1948 .. .903,384,000 58,021,000 
1949 . .874,843,000 57,567,000 
1950 . 948,865,000 57,061,000 


Coa! and Lignite 

In recent years Texas power, for practi- 
cally all industrial and transportation pur- 
poses, has been derived from oil and gas. 
However, the state has a large backlog fuel 
in its appreciable coal and very large lignite 
deposits. 

Prior to discovery of a great abundance of 
oil and gas, coal and lignite were mined in 
considerable quantities. Production began as 
early as 1850 and was on a commercial scale 
in the 1870’s. It gradually increased to an 
annual production of about 2,000,000 tons a 
year, which was maintained until about 1920 
when it became evident from continued dis- 
covery of new oil and gas fields that Texas 
had a long supply expectancy in these fuels. 
In the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, lignite 
production rose again, primarily because of 
the beginning of operation of the big power 
plant at Trinidad, Henderson County, and one 
or two other plants, using this fuel in pow- 
dered form. However, the continued discov- 
ery of gas, and the decline in its price, 
finally caused these plants to convert to gas. 
During the last few years coal production has 
amounted to only about 50,000 tons annually, 
and lignite has not been reported by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, though there has been 
some production. 

The .largest single source of coal was at 
Thurber,. Erath County (now dwindled to a 


small village), where a town of about 6,000 
population was devoted to the industry in its 
heyday of production. There was _ consistent 
production also from. Strawn, Palo Pinto 
County; Bridgeport, Wise County; Newcastle, 
Young County, and several other places. 
Lignite was mined in fifteen or more counties 
including Milam, Hopkins, Wood, Titus, 
Harrison, Cherokee and Henderson. 

Coal is found in a considerable area in 
North Central and Middle West Texas, in- 
cluding the counties mentioned above and 
also in Jack, Coleman and other counties. 
The Texas coal ranges in quality from middle 
to inferior bituminous. Cannel coal has been 
mined intermittently for a number of years 
in Maverick and ebb Counties where it is 
found in considerable quantities. 

Lignite is found primarily in two bands 
extending across the state from the Rio 
Grande to the East Texas border. The more 
northerly passes through Maverick, Uvalde, 
Medina, Bexar, Guadalupe, Caldwell, Bastrop, 
Williamson, Lee, Milam, Robertson, Falls, 
Leon, Limestone, Freestone, Anderson, Hen- 
derson, Van Zandt, Rains, Wood, Franklin, 
Hopkins, Titus and Bowie Counties. The 
southerly band passes through Starr, Zapata, 
Webb, La Salle, McMullen, Atascosa, Wilson, 
Gonzales, Fayette, Bastrop, Lee, Burleson, 
Brazos, Grimes, Madison, Houston, Angelina, 
San Augustine and Sabine. In addition, lig- 
nite is found in a group of intervening coun- 
ties, including Panola, Harrison, Marion, 
Gregg, Rusk and Shelby. In fact, lignite is 
found generally throughout East-Texas in 
small quantities but the foregoing counties 
have the principal deposits. 

A high grade of lignite has been used for a 
number of years in the production of acti- 
vated carbon at a plant at Marshall. During 
1950 there was reported a return to coal as a 
fuel by several industrial plants that had been 
using gas. In July, 1951, the Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America announced that it would 
use lignite, in Milam County, in the pro- 
duction of aluminum in large quantities. It 
is also known that some large electric gener- 
ating plants, notably the Texas Power & 
Light plant at Trinidad, will return to the 
use of lignite when, and if, cheap gas ceases 
to be available. 

The easy availability of lignite, by the 
strip-mining process in tate: | instances, and 
its nearness to the state’s larger industrial 
centers are factors favoring its return to use 
in event natural gas advances in price appre- 
ciably. Burning lignite in powdered form in 
large-scale power production is a proven 
process which adds to lignite’s potentiality 
as a fuel. 

Further, the potentiality of lignite for the 
production of by-products in processing it to 
improve its fuel value holds hope of future 
increased production. There are those among 
engineers and chemists who think that there 
will be great future development of Texas 
lignite and coal resources. 

Bureau of Mines figures on lignite 


production in recent years has been as 
follows: 
Production 

Year— ons. Value. 
1945 79,949 $68,000 
1946. 3.0) Be Re Se ee 55,998 46,454 
1947 60,000 ans ee 
1948 56,000 oe 
4949... 455 os BS EO Be 49,473 50,410 


COKE 

Coke can not be made _ successfully by 
present methods from Texas coal or lignite. 
In recent years there has been a Texas coke 
production at the iron and steel plants at 
Houston and Daingerfield, from klahoma 
and Alabama coal, reported by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines as follows: 1945, 140,254 tons; 
1946, report missing; 1947, 263,006; 1948, 
644,225; 1949, 497,019. 


Texas Iron Resources—lron and Steel Industry 


A revolution in the Texas economy, second 
only to that caused by the discovery of great 
oil and gas resources, is promised by the _ be- 
ginning in recent years of a long-awaited 
development on a large scale of the state’s 
iron ore resources. In the matter of raw mate- 
rials for the manufacturing processes Texas 
has long had a large and varied volume of 
production but, until recently, it has lacked 
the iron and steel industry which is_ the 
foundation of most of the world’s great in- 
dustrial communities. 

From the beginning of the settlement of 
East Texas, the obvious existence there of a 
large quantity of easily available iron ore 
encouraged the belief that an iron and steel 
industry would be developed. Beginning be- 
fore the War Between the States and con- 
tinuing until the early years of the present 
century there was production of pig iron 
from small furnaces. After the closing of the 
blast furnace at Rusk in 1909, however, there 
was no production, except a few sample ship- 
ments to outside furnaces, until 1943 when 
production was revived. 

This reopening of the deposits was brought 
about by the building of two large blast fur- 
naces in the early 1940’s. In 1941-1942, the 
first units of the plant of the Sheffield Steel 
Corporation were built at Houston. This plant 
was increased by government construction to 
meet the war need, the property later being 
bought by the company, to which consider- 
able additions have been made since the war, 
making it a comprehensive iron and steel in- 
dustry including blast furnace, coke ovens, 
open hearth furnaces, blooming mill, mer- 
chant mill, wire and nail mill and other units. 

During 1942-1944, the plant of the Lone 
Star Steel Company, headed by John W. Car- 
penter of Dallas, was constructed at Dainger- 
field, Morris County, including blast furnace, 
coke ovens and ore beneficiation plant, the 
financing coming in some degree from private 
interests but largely from the government 
Defense Plant Corporation as a war measure. 
A steel mill was part of the original plan, 
but the abrupt ending of the war caused the 
government to delay construction. After the 
war the plant was acquired from the govern- 
ment by the Lone Star Steel Company and in 
1951 the construction of a $75,000,000 steel 
mill was begun, financed primarily by a gov- 
ernment loan. 

The plant at Houston uses scrap metal and 
iron ores from Cherokee and Cass Counties 
plus some ores imported from Mexico. The 
Daingerfield plant uses ores from its imme- 
diate vicinity. Texas coal not being adaptable 
to the making of coke, both plants get their 
coal from Oklahoma, Arkansas and other out- 
side sources. 

A plant for production of steel with natural 
gas as fuel was under construction at Long- 
view in 1951. This plant would operate by the 
Madaras process, so called from Julius D. 
Madaras, its inventor. There is a blast fur- 
nace and sintering plant at Rusk, Cherokee 
County, completed in 1945 for the production 
of iron and by-products with the charcoal 
process. 

The East Texas iron ores, both siderite 
and limonite, exist in large quantities, pri- 
marily in Anderson, Cass, Cherokee, Harrison, 
Henderson, Houston, Leon, Marion, Morris, 
Nacogdoches, Smith, Upshur, Van Zandt and 
Wood Counties, where the ore deposits occur 
usually in strata forming the cap rocks of 
low mountain ranges. Although the amount 
of ore is known to be great, no definite 
estimate of tonnage can be made. Metallic 
content ranges usually from 25 to 65 per cent. 

Early Production. 

There was production from furnaces at 
Kellyville near Jefferson and at Jefferson 
prior to the Civil War and it continued in 
various parts of East Texas until 1909. The 


early furnaces turned out iron for the manu- 
facture of simple household articles, plows 
and other agricultural implements. 

During the ’60’s and ’70’s small privately 
owned furnaces operated at various points in 
Marion, Cass and other counties and in 1883 
the State of Texas went into the business by 
erecting at New Birmingham near Rusk in 
Cherokee County a furnace, known as ‘‘Old 
Alcalde,’’ which was put in blast Feb. 27, 
1884. It was rebuilt by the state in 1896 with 
a capacity of 10,000 tons annually. Until 1903 
it was operated as a charcoal furnace, as had 
been all previous Texas furnaces, but in that 
year it was changed to a coke furnace and 
the capacity raised to 23,000 tons annually. 
There was a cast-iron pipe factory owned by 
the state, in ccnnection with the furnace. 
Both furnace and factory were operated for 
a number of years with convict labor in con- 
nection with the Rusk penitentiary. 


The Star and Crescent furnace was built 
near Rusk in 1890-91 by private interests and 
operated for a number of years, but usually 
below its capacity of 18,000 tons annually of 
pig iron. The Tassie Belle furnace was built 
at New Birmingham in 1889-90, having a ca- 
pacity of 13,500 tons of pig iron annually. 
Both of these furnaces were charcoal type, the 
charcoal being supplied by beehive ovens 
erected near the furnaces. While the three 
Cherokee County furnaces were operating in 
the early ’90’s there was also a furnace at 
Jefferson, the combined capacity being 72,500 
tons of pig iron annually. 

Prior to the present iron production, there 
was no production of pig iron in Texas after 
1909, when the last of these furnaces closed 
down, although the Old Alcalde furnace was 
taken over by private interests and attempts 
were made to operate it as late as 1919. Today 
nothing remains of the once flourishing char- 
coal furnace industry and New Birmingham is 
numbered among the ‘“‘ghost towns.’’ 

Following is the record of Texas iron ore 
and pig-iron production in so far as it is avail- 
able from the Bureau of Mines and Bureau 
of the Census: 


-——Iron Ore—., -———Pig Iron——_, 


Production Production 

Year— (L. Tons). Value. (LL. Tons). Value. 
1882-86 33,100 $33,100 12,400 $248,000 
1887 . 9,000 9,000 3,900 78,000 
1888 . 15,000 15,000 5,862 117,240 
1889 . 13,000 13,000 4,044 80,880 
1890 . 22) 22,000 9,669 193,380 
1891. 51,000 51,000 18,002 372,040 
1892 . 24,903 24,000 8,613 172,260 
1893 . 25,620 25,000 6,215 124,300 
1894 . 15,361 TA 2a: 4,761 93,420 
Bkicio an 8,371 6,278 4,862 93,600 
1896 . 4,771 3,583 ibe | 24,420 
oh H fede: 13,588 13,588 6,175 123,500 
1898 . 9,705 8,882 5,178 103,560 
1899 . 14;729 14,729 5,803 116,060 
1900 . 16,881 16,881 10,158 203,000 
1901 22 D000 5,000 PAPA Es: 45,460 
1902 . 6,516 6,434 * 
1903 . 34,050 34,050 11,653 233,060 
1904 . 12,000 12,00 * oe 
1905 . ay tet ‘f 4 x 
1906 . 36,660 36,660 * * 
1S Tears aeenas * * = 
1 SOR Se tes 00 30,663 * 2 
1909-1912". * 4 § ‘e 
ATS Wee O00 27,000 T T 
1914-1942 . * 24 me 
19430, SIs. SP S04 
1944 .. .278,034 y 137,566 2,646,769 
1945 Agel tate nODets6 © 147,247 £ 
1946 ... 21,458 t t £ 
1947 2. + 289,203 t £ t 
1948 .. . 746,274 t £ f 
1949 92; .1......+.068, 722 t t + 

*Production not reported; either small or no 
production. : ; 

*No production; iron ore shipped out of state. 


tProduction not reported by government agen- 
cies, to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
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Liano County Iron Ore. 

Iron ore is also found in considerable quan- 
tities in the Burnet-Llano-Gillespie County 
area, the most notable deposit being that at 
Iron Mountain in Llano County. These ores 
are hematite and magnetite. There have been 
some shipments of ores from this deposit. A 
survey of the Iron Mountain area by the 
government during World War II did not 
indicate that there was sufficient iron ore to 
justify development. 

SILVER 


Texas mines produced only 2,691 fine 
ounces of silver, valued at $2,435, in 1949, 
latest available data of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. In 1948, production was 3,065 fine 
ounces valued at $2,774, and in 1947 it was 
20,547 fine ounces valued at $18,595. This pro- 
duction was principally from processing other 
metals in association with which silver is 
found. 

Market conditions rather than lack of silver 
resources have caused a decline in the Texas 
silver production. Silver is found in a number 
of places in the Trans-Pecos, and _ silver 
production on a considerable scale began 
about 1882. From that date until the out- 
break of World War I in 1914, production 
value averaged about $250,000, a considerable 
amount as measured by that day’s price 
levels and standards of production. The pro- 
duction jumped higher with the outbreak of 
the war and from 1915 until the early 1940’s 
it usually ran from $500,000 to $1,000,000 a 
year. Most of this production was from the 
mine at Shafter in the Chinati Mountain 
region in southern Presidio County. The 
closing down of this mine in the early 1940’s 
brought an abrupt drop in the Texas silver 
production, 

Silver production, according to the Uni- 
versity of Texas Bureau of Economic Geology, 
has come from (1) the Shafter district of Pre- 
sidio County, (2) the Van MHorn-Allamore 
district of Hudspeth and Culberson Counties, 
(3) the Plata Verde mine area in Culberson 
and Hudspeth Counties, (4) the Quitman 
Mountains of Hudspeth County and (5) the 
Altuda Mountain district in northern Brewster 
County. The old copper-silver Hazel mine near 
Van Horn is the second-ranking producer. 
There are a number of small mines in these 
various areas. Production in both large and 
small mines has been erratic through the 
years, depending upon the silver market. 
There are apparently resources for a large 
sustained production in event there should 
be sufficient future demand. 

COPPER 

Though small, the production of copper in- 
creased during 1946-1949, inclusive, the last 
three years reported by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. (See below.) An unknown, but consid- 
erable amount of copper exists in Texas de- 
posits, largely in the Trans-Pecos, though 
some copper has been found in North Central 
Texas and the Burnet-Llano area. 

The Texas production is from the Trans- 
Pecos, primarily from the Van Horn-Alla- 
more area of Culberson and Hudspeth Coun- 
ties. Copper is found in considerable amounts 
in Presidio, Brewster, and Hudspeth Counties 
in the Trans-Pecos, in Burnet and Llano 
Counties of Central Texas and in the Permian 
area of North Central Texas, lying southwest 
of Wichita Falls. In the Trans-Pecos the 
principal production has come from the his- 
toric Hazel mine north of Van Horn, which 
has been operated intermittently for many 
years for silver and copper. There has never 
been more than exploratory attempt in the 
Burnet-Llano area. One noteworthy attempt to 
develop the copper ores of North Central Tex- 
as was made after the Civil War when Gen. 
G. B. McClellan became interested in the cop- 
per deposits’ of »this area and organized a 
company which started development near the 
Pease River in Foard County. Remains of the 
old shaft today are known as the old McClel- 


lan mine. The North Texas copper ores are 
apparently of the low-grade classification, but 
some mining engineers believe that they will 
eventually be developed by modern mining 
methods. 

Chief obstacles to development apparen 
are the great initial costs of installing such 
equipment and the available supplies of cop- 
per at present mining projects. It is known 
that some of the larger copper companies 
have made a reconnaissance survey of the 
Permian territory in recent years. 

At El Paso is a large copper smelting and 
refining plant, but raw materials come prin- 
cipally from other -states. 

The production of copper ore in 1949 was 
1,249 tons; in 1948 it was 957 tons. Produc- 
tion and value of copper from Texas ores in 
recent years, according to the U.S. Bureau 


of Mines: 
Production, 
Year— Pounds. Value 
1946 6,000 $972 
19472 ESS Eee eee 12,000 2,520 
1948 AE Se ee 46,000 9,982 
1949 fis ceri ch Miseh. ce eae 48,000 9,456 
MERCURY 


Texas has been as high as the second- 
ranking state in mercury production in the 
past, but the output has been so low in 
recent years that it has not been reported 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. Recent produc- 
tion has been from a few small mines in 
Brewster County. It has not been reported 
separately by the Bureau of Mines. 

The cinnabar ore, which usually occurs in 
brilliant red crystals, was discovered at an 
early date. An interesting story relates that 
the cowboys of the Big Bend area often deco- 
rated their ponies with cinnabar ore markings 
before riding into Marfa, Marathon and 
Alpine. A curious visitor, traveling for a shoe- 
manufacturing concern, had a sample of the 
ore analyzed, which led to the opening of the 
first mine. 

Production began during the 1890’s from 
mines in the southern part of Brewster Coun- 
ty. During World War I production reached 
a peak of 10,000 flasks (of 76 pounds each) 
in 1917. Production fell off after the war de- 
mand ceased and was revived during World 
War II. Average annual value over a period 
of years was about $200,000. 

Next to silver, the most consistently pro- 
duced Texas metal has been mercury, which 
has come from the area around Terlingua on 
the west side of the Chisos Mountains in the 
lower part of Brewster County. There has 
been production since 1899 and the region 
may be considered one of the_ principal 
sources of domestic supply. The chief mine 
is at Terlingua, but there are several others 
that produce intermittently in this territory, 
including the Study Butte, Rainbow, Mari- 
posa, Solitario and Fresno mines. These mines 
are about seventy-five miles from the nearest 
railroad shipping point. There are apparently 
considerable resources of cinnabar ore re- 
maining in the region. All of the Texas mer- 
cury in the past has been shipped to outside 
points to be utilized in industry. 


MAGNESIUM 

The large plant of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany at Freeport produces magnesium in 
large quantities by processing sea water. 
While magnesium is the principal product, 
more than a hundred other minerals are ob- 
tained from the process, notably bromine. 
This plant was one of the country’s principal 
sources of the highly strategic material dur- 
ing World War II and its production has been 
continued at a high rate for civilian economy 
needs since the war. 

There was also production during the war 
from a large plant at Austin, utilizing dolo- 
mitic limestone from Burnet County. This ex- 
tensive plant was closed after the war and 
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was being used during 1951 by the University 
of Texas as a part of its engineering labora- 
tory work. ; - 
Magnesium sulphate occurs in the brines of 
the shallow lakes of the High Plains and 
there is commercial production at several 
points, notably near O’Donnell in the south- 
ern part of Lynn County. Magnesium chloride 
is found in shallow brines in the playa lakes 
of the High Plains and in the Pecos Valley 
and there has been commercial production of 
magnesium compounds in Ward County. 


Recent Texas production of primary mag- 


nesium, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines: 
Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
clgales Se 5 2 OO) SSS Se cae io eee 8,498 $3,484,000 
1947 , 264 Fics eae he 
See EN Ssh Ga id-stsye cas 8,489 3,480,496 
Tic. os ae eee 2 OCT, 5,320,689 
LEAD 


Lead is produced in small amounts in 
Texas, largely in connection with the process- 
ing of ores for other metals. (See table be- 
low.) There are evidences of lead over suffi- 
ciently wide areas to have interested geolo- 
gists and mining engineers for a number of 
years. Lead is found widely in the Trans- 
Pecos region, though really significant pro- 
duction has never been attained. It is found 
also in Burnet, Llano, Blanco and possibly 
other counties of the Central Basin. There 
has been small production in former years 
in various places, notably from the Pavitte 
mine in western Burnet County. The quan- 
tity and quality of lead resources of Texas 
are still relatively unknown, Texas lead ore 
production was 891 tons in 1949 and 893 tons 
in 1948. 

Texas lead production and value in recent 
years, according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 





Year— (Pounds). Value 

TORI ee ee ee 94,000 $10,246 
Se NE caeeh Peat oy tee ie bre, ssi so 156,000 22,464 
OPS Ao Se a Bee eee 340,000 60,860 
1949 . 264,000 41,712 


OTHER TEXAS METALS 


A wide range of metals are found in Texas, 
of sufficient quantity to sustain hope that 
there may be. commercial production in the 
future. In some instances there has been, or 
is today, small commercial production. 


Gold.—Though the production is insignifi- 
cant, Texas has been a steady producer of 
gold for a number of years, primarily as a 
by-product of operations of the silver mine at 
Shafter, Presidio County, and the copper- 
silver ores of the Van Horn area. A small 
production has come also from Llano and 
Gillespie Counties. Occurrence of gold has 
been reported also in the Quitman Mountain 
district of Hudspeth County, in the sands and 
gravels of Howard and Taylor Counties and 
in limestones of Uvalde, Irion and Williamson 
Counties, according to report of the Bureau 
of Economic Geology of the University of 
Texas. In 1949 Texas gold production was 
forty ounces, valued at $1,400; in 1948 it was 
fifty-seven ounces, valued at $1,995. 


Manganese.—A number of other metals are 
known to exist in Texas. One of them, 
manganese, is among the ‘‘strategic minerals’’ 
on which attention was focused during the 
war. Manganese is essential to the manufac- 
ture of a steel that is tough, but practically 
all of the United States supply has been im- 
ported. Manganese ores have been found in 
Presidio, Brewster, Terrell, Maverick, Mason, 
Llano, Jeff Davis, Dickens and Burnet Coun- 
ties. During the First World War, 1914-1918, 
when there was a great premium on man- 
ganese, several hundred carloads were shipped 
from Texas, but this movement was not jus- 





tified after prices declined. There were small 
shipments during the Second World War. 

Other ferroalloys found in Texas are molyb- 
denum, tungsten and chromium. Molybdenum 
is found in Llano County and the Quitman 
Mountains of Hudspeth County. Tungsten is 
found in these two counties and also in the 
Van Horn region of Culberson County. Chro- 
mite has been found in Gillespie and Blanco 
Counties. There has been experimental mining 
of these three minerals, but real extent and 
quality are still unknown. 

Tin.—Tin ores are found in the Franklin 
Mountains of El Paso County, in the Streeter 
area of Mason County and in many localities 
of the Central Basin. An extensive survey by 
the Bureau of Economic Geology of the Uni- 
versity of Texas failed to discover any deposit 
of commercial value but the Franklin Moun- 
tain deposit was listed as worthy of further 
investigation. 

A large tin smelter was built at Texas City 
during World War II but it consumes im- 
ported ores, largely from Bolivia. 

Zinc.—Zine ores are found, usually in asso- 
ciation with silver and lead, in Presidio, 
Hudspeth, Culberson and Brewster Counties. 
There has been only experimental produc- 
tion. There is a large zine smelting industry 
in Moore County, but ores are shipped from 
other states to the source of cheap natural 
gas in this area. A small amount of zinc ore 
is produced in Texas but it is not reported 
separately by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


—.— 


Texas Building Materials 


The presence in Texas of a large quantity 
and wide range of minerals suitable for 
making construction materials has contributed 
to the state’s economic development in far 
greater degree than is indicated by the an- 
nual sales values of these materials. Large 
and diversified deposits of stone, clays, Port- 
land cement materials, and gypsum are found 
in many parts of the state. Since construction 
material minerals, because of their weight, 
are influenced in their marketing by the 
rates on their transportation, the availability 
of these materials in Texas has been of great 
benefit in the rapid construction of homes, 
commercial and industrial buildings that has 
accompanied the expansion of the Texas 


economy. 
STONE 

Both igneous and sedimentary stone adapt- 
ed to construction purposes is found in large 
quantities in many parts of Texas. About 120 
of the 254 counties of Texas report stone 
eee in production or in deposits of potential 
value. 

In the Burnet-Llano-Gillespie County region 
are large deposits of granite of varying qual- 
ity and color, including pink, red, gray and 
opaline. The Texas granite is usually of ex- 
cellent quality with high crushing resistance. 
In fact, the toughness of Texas granite has 
been detrimental to it in the market in some 
instances in competition with the softer, more 
easily processed granites of other states. 
Texas granite is found in Burnet, Llano, 
Mason, Gillespie and San Saba Counties of 
Central Texas and in Brewster and Presidio 
Counties in the Trans-Pecos. Most notable 
quarry has been the one at Granite Mountain 
near Marble Falls which was opened in the 
early eighties to supply granite for the State 
Capitol. Probably more stone has been pro- 
duced from this deposit than from any other 
in Texas. In recent years it has been inoper- 
ative, but was being put in operation again 
early in 1951. There has been consistent 
production of granite also from _ several 
quarries in Llano and Gillespie Counties. The 
granite resources of the state, of great 
variety and fine quality, are very large, 
notably in such exposed igneous intrusions as 
Granite Mountain mentioned above and En- 
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chanted Rock on the Gillespie-Llano County 
line. Some fine grades of granite are found 
in the Trans-Pecos mountains but distance 
from rail transportation has not permitted 
development except on small scale. 

There are some deposits of basalt, or trap- 
rock, principal production being from Uvalde 
County. Intrusions of this igneous stone rise 
to the surface in a number of places along 
the Balcones Fault line from Austin to the 
Rio Grande near Eagle Pass. Production has 
not been reported separately by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines in recent years. 

An investigation made by the Bureau of 
Economic Geology at the University of Texas 
several years ago revealed many kinds of 
commercially valuable stones in the area west 
of Austin, including Travis, Burnet, Llano, 
Mason, Lampasas, Gillespie and San Saba 
Counties. 

Sedimentary Stone.—Most widely produced 
is limestone, including building stone, crushed 
stone for highway building and lime. The 
entire Edwards Plateau of Southwest Texas, 
the Grand Prairie of North Central Texas, the 
Blackland Prairies and large areas in the 
Trans-Pecos are underlaid with limestone, 
much of which is at the surface or with little 
overburden, and of excellent quality. 


The largest limestone quarrying and cutting 
industry is in the. western part of Williamson 
County but stone is also produced in Comal, 
El Paso, Wise, Johnson, Bexar, Erath, Gray- 
son, Dallas, Jones, Brown, McLennan, Somer- 
vell, Coryell, De Witt, Travis and Uvalde 
Counties. 

Lime kilns are located at Round Rock, Wil- 
liamson County; New Braunfels, Comal 
County; Cleburne, Johnson County; El Paso, 
El Paso County; Dallas, Dallas County, and 
Houston, Harris County, the last mentioned 
using shell. 

Scientific advance in the use of lime mate- 
rials in fertilization and soil-building has in- 
creased the demand for this purpose. One of 
the largest limestone operations is at Chico, 
Wise County, where agricultural limestone 
and road materials are produced. While large 
areas of Texas have limestone-based soils, 
there are other large areas in the Coastal 
Plain, East Texas Pine Belt, North Central 
Texas and southwest part of the High Plains 
area that are peculiarly deficient in lime 
content. 

A dolomitic limestone is found in Burnet 
County and was extensively quarried during 
World War II for production of magnesium 
in a large plant at Austin. After the war the 
plant ceased production and is now used as 
a laboratory of the school of engineering of 
the University of Texas. 

Texas production and value of crushed and 
dimension limestone according to U.S. Bureau 
of Mines: 





Crushed———_,_ -——Dimension-—, 


Production Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. (Tons). Value. 
1945 .2,389,860 $2,095,688 29,560 $169,448 
1946 .. .2,446,170 2,296,814 52,640 574,522 
1947 42: 911,330 2,840,570 25, 590 601,576 
1948 ‘ ‘1331817460 3,342,458 30,360 675,272 
1949 .3,037,800 3,924,188 36,580 821,697 


Recent itinie production in Texas, according 
to U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
1945 105,277 $807,332 
VOSGM ee a accuser ete 121,841 1,053,493 
1947 134,530 1,274,095 
1948 OY BIE SER Aes 168,738 1,583,726 
TO4O AIA, SIRE ee ae 173,724 1,739,185 


Marble is found in the Burnet-Llano-Gilles- 
pie area and in the Trans- ‘Pecos. While not 
greatly utilized, some of it is of good quality 
and great beauty with potential commercial 
value. Principal Texas production is of 
crushed marble (terrazzo). 





- Recent production and value of Texas 
marble, according to U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 


Year— (Tons). Value 
1945. -siaes O35 oe9 a ee See 7,000 $90,000 
L9AG re. edad 20) 3s BS rer COS oe 11,000 140,000 
1947 10,000 118,000 
FOAB i. ome ectie® ort “rh ain Rae 160,800 
EG eaceoreen aa ee Mad nt Begreif C 8G, 300/000. 


Sandstone of sand quality is found at points 
in East Texas and at various places in North 
Central Texas and the Trans-Pecos. One of 
the earlier quarries developed in Texas was 
a red sandstone deposit in Ward County 
which produced material for a number of 
business and residential structures which still 
stand, principally in Fort Worth, Dallas and 
mat places along the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Recent production and value of Texas sand- 
stone, according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
1946402 ck: tbe hides sea are 4,200 $6,800 
1947 . 75,480 132,096 
"1948 Ao sraciesc ce Bkamae) Ake ee Ts ,000 


Miscellaneous Stone.—Production of miscel- 
laneous crushed and dimension stone in Texas 
in recent years, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
1947 ... 656,190 $459,920 
1948 .. 608,480 429,667 
1949 . 450,470 202,224 


SAND AND GRAVEL 
Sand and gravel constitute the eighth-rank- 
ing Texas. mineral as measured by annual 
value of production. The deposits are widely 
distributed throughout the state with appre- 
ciable commercial production in fifty or sixty 
counties. Some of the larger producing pits 
are in the Trinity Valley near Dallas and 
Fort Worth, in the Brazos Valley near Hearne 
in Robertson County, in the Colorado Valley 
near Columbus and Eagle Lake in Colorado 
County and near Victoria in Victoria County. 
There is large production also from sand and 
gravel deposits that underlie the surface of 
the Staked Plains and from the shallow bays 
of the Gulf coast. The great abundance of 
sand and gravel, widely distributed, has 
aided the construction program of Texas. 
In addition to the counties named above 
there is sand and gravel production on com- 
mercial scale in Fort Bend, Wharton, Hidalgo, 
San Patricio, Harris, Brown, Kaufman, 
Pecos, Wise, Eastland, Webb, Ellis, Mitchell, 
Nueces, Floyd, Upshur, Potter, Henderson, 
Fayette, Swisher and other counties. 


Glass Sand. 

Sands suitable for manufacture of a variety 
of glasswares are found in the basal creta- 
ceous strata in West Central and North Cen- 
tral Texas, and in several formations of the 
Coastal Plains. Largest production has been 
from Santa Anna Mountain in Coleman 
County, but there has also been considerable 
production from Atascosa County. 

The principal consumption of glass sand in 
Texas is by factories at Waco and Palestine. 
There is a glass plant at. Three Rivers, Live 
Oak County, but it has operated intermit- 
fenuly in recent years. While there is a large 
supply of glass sand in Texas, the chief 
advantage to the industry is the abundance 
of cheap natural gas. 

Recent Texas sand and gravel production 
and value, according to U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


-——Commercial—_,__ —-Noncommercial— 
Production Production 

Year— (Tons). Value. (Tons). Value. 
1945 ..11,0388,244 $7,595,904 
1946 11,188,849 8,086,097 ...... 
1947 11,641,867 10,249,482 1,556,861 $291, 498 
1948 ..13,560,001 12,383,756 1,577,847 426,817 
1949 ..13,395,066 12,998,174 1,602, ‘440 469,675 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 

Limestone in association with clays and 
marls suitable for the production of Portland 
cement are found in many places in North 
Central, West and Southwest Texas, and in 
the Trans-Pecos. (Portland cement is listed 
in government figures under both mineral 
products and manufactured products. See also 
data on Portland cement in chapter on Manu- 
factures.) Along the coast lime from shell 
dredged from the shallow bays is used. Large 
cement plants are located at Houston, Dallas, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, El Paso, Waco and 
Corpus Christi. 

Production of cement in Texas has in- 
creased gradually over a long period and was 
at peak level in 1949, last Bureau of Mines 
report. 

The Texas cement materials are of excel- 
lent grade and occur in great quantities in 
close proximity to the state’s largest con- 
struction centers. Abundance of natural gas 
is another advantage. The production of 
Portland cement is one of Texas’ larger in- 
dustries. 

Recent Texas production and value of Port- 
me cement, according to the U.S. Bureau of 

ines: 


Production 
Year— (Bbls. ) Value. 
ASM et, No k's die aa 8,388,159 $14,790,545 
its lee Ai Aes Bees ee Be 10,996,478 19,946,600 
TE eS a a 12,349,219 24,111,833 
OC mI eS 2 PTT ek. 13,786, 846 30,352,972 
BLAGHES MER Citar tenece siete os 14,741,805 33,409,347 
CLAYS 
Texas is well endowed by nature with 


materials for the production of ceramics— 
brick, tile, pottery, and other burning-clay 
products, and also has a variety of bleaching 
and refining clays. 

Burning clays are utilized commercially in 
Bexar, Bastrop, Brown, Cass, Cherokee, Cole- 
man, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, El Paso, Guada- 
lupe, Harris, Henderson, Harrison, Hopkins, 
Maverick, Medina, Nacogdoches, Navarro, 
Palo Pinto, Parker, Smith, Starr, Taylor, 
Titus, Wichita, Wilson, Wise, and some other 
counties. 

Among the large brick kilns are those near 
San Antonio in Bexar County, Palmer and 
Ferris in Ellis County, Mineral Wells in Palo 
Pinto County, Elgin in Bastrop County and 
Coleman in Coleman County. Tile plants that 
rank among the largest in the country are 
located at Saspamco in Wilson County and 
Texarkana in Bowie County. Pottery is made 
at Dallas, San Antonio, Athens in Henderson 
County, Cisco and Eastland in Eastland 
County, McDade and Elgin in Bastrop County 
and several other points. 

Bleaching clays are produced in Angelina, 
Brazos, Briscoe, Fayette, Gonzales, Jasper, 
Scurry, Trinity, Walker and other counties. 
These clays, including fuller’s earth, benton- 
ite, and various forms of bleaching and re- 
fining products, are in especial demand in 
Texas because of its large petroleum-refining 
industry. A form of bentonite is used also as 
a drilling mud in oil-well aes It is found 
in Angelina, Briscoe, Howard, El Paso, An- 
drews, Upton, Terry and a number of other 
counties, notably in the High Plains area. 

Deposits of kaolin are found in Real and 
several other counties, suitable for making 
porcelain. A white firing clay suitable for the 
production of tableware, sanitary ware and 
certain types of porcelains is found in sev- 
eral Northeast Texas counties. 

The value of clay products produced in 
Texas in recent years (other than pottery 
and refractories) has been $9,290,000 in 1949, 
$9,648,000 in 1948 and $7,550,000 in 1947. Clay 
refractories were valued at $868,000 by the 


census of 1947, and pottery products at 
ae. (See Census of Manufactures, 
D. ‘ 


Fire clay production and value in Texas in 


~ 


recent years, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
BOM ee wetee Tie titeect Mf 821,497 $1,195,764 
1946 1,347,427 1,521,512 
1947 1,367,250 1,592,954 
1948 .. 1,560,318 1,898,968 
1949 1,106,264 1,457,033. 


Bentonite production and value in Texas in 
rece years, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
ines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
DOAS, 2eSt oe 1E Sak aye wie 24,503 $247,940 
GAG te iakeytivs. Shes ORS SS vlera ies 21,576 192,891 
1947 . 18,628 146,187 
POA re ke ee tek rk Roy nae tacts she 29,926 282,036 
1949 2 26595 302,384 


Fuller’s earth ‘production and value in 
Texas in recent years, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
1945 ARSED. ts slenias a. 103,076 $931,878 
1946 110,69 1,157,892 
1947 102,901 1,199,726 
OAR Matt ase oo fr fas5. ash 8 92,310 1,162,336 
OAD Moree eal Ate. ctdn tes expel avd 100,745 1,242,558 
SHELL 


Oyster and other marine shell occurs in 
large quantities in the shallow bays of the 
Gulf coast and is dredged and marketed for 
the production of lime, use in poultry feeds 
and other purposes. It has also been used in 
surfacing roads. The Gulf coast Portland 
cement plants at Houston and Corpus Christi 
get their lime from shell. Amount and value 
of shell has not recently been released by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, but the revenue 
from sale of shell by the State Game, Fish 
and Oyster Commission was $525,241 in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 and $503,624 in 1948-49. 


ASPHALT 
There are several occurrences of bituminous 
rock, or rock asphalt in Texas, which are of 
commercial value. Principal production in 
recent years has been from Cline in Uvalde 
County and La Pryor in Zavala County. The 
U.S. Bureau of Mines has not released data 
in recent years, probably because of the 
small number of operators. Deposits are 
found also in Kinney County in Southwest 
Texas, Burnet County in Central Texas, 
Anderson and Nacogdoches Counties in East 
Texas and Montague and Cooke Counties in 
North Texas. 
GYPSUM 


Several forms of gypsum, hydrous calcium 
sulphate, are found in Texas and utilized in 
several places in the manufacture of gypsum 
cement and plaster, and wall board, Sheet- 
rock and other building materials. Plants are 
located at Sweetwater in Nolan County, 
Acme (near Quanah) in Hardeman County, 
Rotan in Fisher County and Hamlin in Jones 
County. There is also production from a large 
deposit near Falfurrias in Brooks County. 

The principal area of surface gypsum is a 
band extending from the Red River in the 
vicinity of Hardeman County southwest to 
Nolan County. Deposits are found also in 
large areas in the Trans-Pecos and in Jim 
Hogg and other South Texas counties. Gyp- 
sum occurs as rock gypsum, gypsiferous 
earth, and satin spar. Alabaster, which is a 
compact, translucent form of gypsum, occurs 
in some places, notably in Stonewall County. 

Gypsum production in Texas in recent 
years, according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 
Year— (Tons). Value. 
1945 407,640 $511,869 
GU Re CPR RSE OEE... 771,63 1,630,929 
OAT Met pe See te ei 831,633 2,000,341 
1948 893,704 2,143,539 
1949 843,292 2,178,569 


Sulphur Resources—Production 


Outside the petroleum group, sulphur pro- 
duction has the highest annual value among 
Texas minerals. Texas has, over a long pe- 
riod of years, produced more sulphur than 
any other state in the Union, or any foreign 
nation. 

Sulphur oceurs in Texas at the tops of the 
salt stocks, or salt domes, that are found in 
many places under the Coastal Plain. These 
strange pillars, or stocks, rise from unknown 
depths in the earth, and in some instances 
come sufficiently close to the surface to be 
detected by the mounds caused by their up- 
ward intrusion. Frequently they have a cal- 
cite rock cap, a porous material which con- 
tains sulphur. The supposition of geologists 
is that these caps are small segments of 
deeply imbedded strata that have been raised 
with the upward thrust of the salt stock. 
(These salt stocks are the sources of three 
valuable minerals: (1) the salt of which they 
consist, (2) the sulphur which frequently 
occurs on their top surfaces, and (3) the 
petroleum that is found in the subterranean 
catchment basins that surround them.) 

These sulphur deposits on the tops of 
coastal salt stocks were discovered about 
1870 by drillers for oil in Calcasieu Parish, 
Louisiana. The first sulphur deposit in Texas 
was discovered in 1901—Bryan Mound in Bra- 
zoria County. The discoverer was Capt. A. F. 
Lucas who also discovered Spindletop, the 
first great oil field in Texas. Probing of these 
salt stocks, or salt domes, led to other dis- 
coveries of both oil and sulphur. 

These discoveries of sulphur were recog- 
nized as valuable, but conventional mining 
methods were not practicable. However, an 
engineer, Herman Frasch solved the problem 
with a process whereby superheated water 
was forced into the porous limestone forma- 





tion, melting the sulphur and forcing it to 
the surface. 

At the surface the sulphur is carried in 
liquid form to giant vats at the shipping 
points, where it is discharged from the pipes 
and allowed to solidify. These vats when com- 
pleted are solid blocks of sulphur, usually 
approximately 80 feet wide, 30 to 40 feet high 
and from 600 to 1,200 feet long. Sulphur is 
left in this state until ready for shipment, 
when cars are loaded Dy steam shovel after 
the sulphur has been blown by explosives 
from the side of the block. 


Because of its wide use in the chemical 
industries, sulphur is of great significance to 
the future industrial development of Texas. 
As an ingredient of fertilizers and as an in- 
secticide it has significance for the future 
Texas agricultural and livestock industries 
also. At present, however, only a small per 
cent of Texas sulphur is used in this state, 
most of it going into export trade and to the 
industrial centers of the North. 

About 80 per cent of all sulphur goes, in 
the initial manufacturing process, into sul- 
phuric acid, about 15 per cent into sulphurous 
acid. Its greatest uses are in the making of 
white sulphite paper pulp, fertilizers, ex- 
plosives, bleaching and dyeing materials and 
various acids and chemicals. 

Texas sulphur production in 1950, by coun- 
ties, was as follows, according to the State 
Comptroller of Public Accounts: Wharton, 
2,912,250 tons; Brazoria, 421,559 tons; Fort 
Bend, 373,983 tons; Liberty, 241,370 tons; 
total, 3,949,162 tons. 


Sulphur in the Trans-Pecos 


While nearly all of the Texas sulphur 
production has been from the coastal salt 
domes, there has been some _ intermittent 








The Hunt for Sulphur 


For the first time since World War I, sulphur is in short supply. 


A shortage of sulphur could seriously affect agriculture and all industry, 


for sulphur is a necessity in making virtually everything we eat, wear 


and use. 


The American sulphur industry is doing its utmost to alleviate this 


shortage. In a little over 10 years the industry has increased production 
of the “magic mineral” two and a half times. Today the sulphur mines 


along the Gulf Coast are supplying 46 per cent of the world’s sulphur 


and 90 per cent of the domestic supply. 


Freeport Sulphur Company has expanded its mining facilities, is 


operating its mines at top capacity, and is spending several millions of 


dollars to develop new production. 


Meanwhile, despite the greatly in- 


creased demand and the higher costs of mining, the price of native sul- 
phur remains low—only 22 per cent higher than the price at the bottom 


of the depression. 


Freeport Sulphur Company 
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production from the Permian Basin area of 
West Texas and from the Toyah Basin of 
Culberson and Reeves Counties where it oc- 
curs in association with gypsite. There has 
been some production, notably from the 
vicinity of Orla in Reeves County. Sulphur 
from this area has been marketed principally 
as a fertilizer. 

Sulphur production from a new source be- 
gan early in 1951, when an oil company pro- 
duced 1,108 tons from sour gas in Moore 
County during the quarter ended June 30, 
according to the State Comptroller. Under 
construction was a plant in Ector County to 
key sulphur from sour gas on a large 
scale. 

Recent Texas sulphur production and value, 
according to U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 
Year— (L. Tons). Value. 
TS. Ses SR 3,069,815 $49,117,040 
UES a ae 3,188,086 51,009,372 
LEGS =a 2 ee 3,965,825 70,514,144 
“IGY ys eel: Br D9 (eo, 2UL 71,500,000 
OBEY —., org eiag nee 3,678,196 66,208,000 
aU -Soeipag a eeeaee 3,949,162 teehee tae 


Salt 


Oldest of the Texas mineral-producing 
industries, there has been continuous pro- 
duction of salt for more than 200 years, 
beginning with the taking of salt from the 
efflorescent deposits in the shallow salt 
lakes of the Trans-Pecos and the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. | 

The salt mine at Grand Saline, Van Zandt 
County, is the largest in the state and one 
of the largest in the nation. There is also 
a large salt plant at Palestine, Anderson 
County, and there is production from Fort 
Bend, Harris, Brazoria, Duval, Nueces, Hidal- 
go, Willacy and Hudspeth Counties. Most of 
the salt production of the state comes from 
salt domes, or salt stocks, that are found 
at many places beneath the surface of the 
Coastal Plain. They are most numerous near 
the coast, but are found also in East and 
Northeast Texas. From deposits at the tops 
of these salt domes all of the Texas sulphur 
is produced, and from reservoirs around them 
comes much of the Texas oil production. 

Earliest salt production was from sal del 
Rey in Hidalgo County, and to less extent 
from Sal Vieja in Willacy County, in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley; and from the Salt 
Flats in Hudspeth County, lying a short dis- 
tance west of Guadalupe: Mountain. Indians 
trafficked in the salt from the beds of these 
lakes before the coming of white men, and 
they became the source of salt for large 
areas in Southern and Western Texas and 
Northern Mexico almost from the beginning 
of Spanish settlement in these areas. The 
Salt War of 1877 resulted when private inter- 
ests filed on the land covered by the Salt 
Flats and began levying a fee on those who 
came to gather salt. 

There was early development of salt pro- 
duction from salt licks and salt brines after 
the beginning of Anglo-American settlement. 
There was considerable production for a num- 
ber of years at Colorado City, Mitchell 
County, also in Smith, Stonewall and Pecos 
Counties. 

Recent salt production and value in Texas 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


Production 


Year— (Tons). Value. 

1945 4 SW Wolabe gens $3,490,820 

1946 .. 1,098,589 1,356,676 

1947 geeenye| O 1-621 2,090,098 

1948 . 1,354,109 1,712,169 

1949 Met eee, 697,085 2,453,803 
GRAPHITE 


There are large deposits of graphite in 
Texas, principally in the Burnet-Llano area, 


*According to State Comptroller. 


and one quarry and mill was in operation 
a few miles southwest of Burnet early in 
1951, at a location where there has been 
production for a number of years. There is 
also a graphite mill at a deposit immediately 
south of Llano but it was not in operation 
early in 1951. Because of the small number 
of producers, the Bureau of Mines has not 
reported graphite separately since 1944, when 
there was an output of 3,200,000 pounds, 
valued at $185,264. 


Texas Carbons. 

Graphite is that form of nature’s carbon 
that is in the scale between anthracite coal 
and the diamond. It is used for electrolytic 
anodes, crucibles, lead pencils, as a lubricant, 
and has other uses in modern industry. 
Graphite is one of three forms of pure carbon 
produced on commercial scale in Texas. 
Largest production is of carbon black from 
natural gas. (See p. 229.) A third form is the 
activated carbon produced from lignite at a 
Plant at Marshall. (See p. 229.) 


POTASH RESOURCES 

Great potash resources exist in Texas in 
the form of polyhalite, a compound of potas- 
sium sulphate, calcium sulphate and magne- 
sium sulphate, which is found in great quan- 
tities in the Permian formation of West Texas. 
Scientific interest was first directed to this 
mineral by the discovery of potash salts in 
a core test made near Spur, Dickens County, 
in 1909. Tests later revealed that the poly- 
halite deposit was especially deep in the 
vicinity of Midland County, and a company 
was formed to produce commercial potash on 
a large commercial scale. The deposit has 
not been developed, however, primarily be- 
cause conventional methods of commercial 
potash production have been applied princi- 
pally to sylvite and carnallite which have 
furnished most of the commercial production 
of Europe. Development of the Texas deposits 
of polyhalite was also possibly discouraged 
by the subsequent discovery of a domestic 
supply of potash in sylvite and carnallite de- 
posits at Carlsbad, N.M., and the beginning 
of commercial production there. 


MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS 


Mineral Wool.—There has been a steady 
production of mineral wool, or rock wool, in 
Texas in recent years, though the statistics 
on production are not released by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, to avoid disclosing individ- 
ual operations. Mineral wool is an insulation 
material produced on air jet through molten 
limestone, slag or other mineral material. 

Mica.—There are numerous mica deposits 
in the Trans-Pecos and some other points in 
Texas, and there has been considerable com- 
mercial production in the Van Horn Moun- 
tains of Culberson County where there is a 
mill for separating mica from: feldspar and 
quartz. There is some production of sheet 
mica, but most of the production is in the 
form of processed vermiculite for insulation. 
Mica is found in appreciable quantities also 
in Llano and other counties of the Central 
Basin. The increase in air conditioning and 
insulating may open the way for future devel- 
opment of mica deposits. 

Mineral Waters.—There are many mineral 
springs and wells in Texas, and there is a 
commercial production in the sale of the 
waters in bottles and for the attraction of 
tourists and health seekers. The two best- 
known resorts in Texas are Mineral Wells 
and Marlin. Wells are found, however, in a 
large number of places, including Lampasas, 
Brown, Hill, Cass, Bexar, Bowie, Brewster, 
Burnet, Callahan, Dallas, Denton, Eastland, 
El Paso, Ellis, Falls, Galveston, Grayson, 
Gregg, Harrison, Hopkins, Hunt, Kaufman, 
Lamar, Lavaca, Nacogdoches, Smith, Titus, 
Tom Green, Travis, Williamson and Wilson 
Counties. There is commercial. production in 
Mineral Wells, Palo Pinto County; Marlin, 
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Falls County; Milford, Ellis County, and 
Thorndale,. Williamson County. 

Magnesite:—Magnesite occurs at a number 
of places in. Llano and Mason Counties and 
there is production at several points. Mag- 
nesite is used as a soil conditioner and fer- 
tilizer. Development in Texas has come as a 
result of investigations by the University of 
Texas Bureau of Economic Geology. 

Sodium Compounds.—There is intermittent 
production of sodium sulphate, or Glauber salt, 
and other sodium compounds from deposits 
in Ward, Terry, Lynn and one or two other 
West Texas counties. First production several 
years ago was from surface brines in a shal- 
low. lake that led- to the discovery of the 
mineral. More recently underground resources 
have been. discovered and utilized. Sodium 
sulphate is used in paper and glass manufac- 
ture and some other chemical industries. 

Peat.—There is some production of peat for 
fertilizer from bogs in Lee and Milam. Coun- 
ties. Bogs of possible commercial value are 
found in a number of places on the Coastal 
Plain. Production and value: 1949—1,531 tons 
valued at $12,000; 1948—1,334 tons valued at 
$19,028. ’ 

Rare Earth Minerals.—Beryllium, cerium, 
erbium, thorium, uranium, yttrium and other 
elements rarely found as primary constituents 
of minerals occur in the Burnet-Llano area. 
The prineipal deposit, containing some min- 
erals of radioactive character, is at Barrin- 


ger Hill in’ Llano County, which was flooded. 


some years ago by the impounding of Lake 
Buchanan. 

Soapstone, ‘Talc.—Soapstone is found in 
considerable quantities in Llano, Gillespie and 
other counties of Central Texas. In recent 
years a mill at Llano has produced consider- 
able quantities of tale. Production is for the 
refining, building material and other indus- 
tries. Some of the soapstone in this area is 
of sufficiently high quality to meet govern- 
ment requirements for production of talcum 
powder, and it was reported early in 1951 
that plans were under way for talc produc- 
tion of cosmetic grade. 

Strontium Minerals.—Celestite and _ stron- 
tianite are found in Nolan, Polk, Fisher, 
Brown and other counties. The war stimulat- 
ed a demand for celestite and there were a 
few small shipments for this purpose and, 
in greater quantity, for drilling fluids. 

Bromine.—There is production in large 
quantities from sea water at the Freeport 
plant, Brazoria County, of the Dow Chemical 
Company, in the process of metal magnesium 
production. To avoid disclosing individual 
operations, data on production are not re- 
leased by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Feldspar.—Deposits occur in considerable 
quantity near Buchanan Lake and Kingsland 
in Llano County, at points in Burnet County 
and in the Van Horn Mountains of Culberson 
County. Microline feldspar is produced from 
the Llano County deposits. 

Fluorspar.—Fluorspar, or fluorite, is found 
in the Burnet-Llano area and in the Eagle and 
Quitman Mountains of Hudspeth County, the 
Chinati Mountains in Presidio County and the 
Franklin Mountains of El Paso County. Be- 
cause of the wartime demand for this mate- 
rial, used in the production of steel, alumi- 
num and high-octane gasoline, there was an 
increased production throughout the United 
States and small amounts have been shipped 
from recently developed deposits in the Trans- 
Pecos. There are prospects for future develop- 
ome especially in the Eagle Mountain dis- 
rict. 

Other Minerals. 

It has been the history of the past that the 
unnoticed mineral of today has become the 
producer of wealth tomorrow. This will be 
true to even greater extent in view of the 
rapid development of the chemical industries 
and their demand for a wide range of rare 
minerals as well as their wholesale utilization 


such common minerals as salt and lime- 
stone. ee 

Considerable quantities of amphibole asbes- 
tos are evident in Pre-Cambrian rocks in 
Llano and Gillespie Counties but there has 
as yet been only experimental production. 

Possibly valuable deposits of barite are 
found in Llano, Gillespie, Val Verde, Hud- 
speth, Culberson, Brewster, Kinney, Live Oak, 
Baylor and Taylor Counties. There has been 
experimental production. Bismuth is found 
in Llano County, but there is no production. 
Caliche is widely distributed over the arid and 
subhumid parts of the state, and is produced 
for road construction. ; 


Chalcedony, translucent quartz, in its vari- 
ous forms of agate, onyx, carnelian and oth- 
ers, is found in ‘considerable quantities in 
Coastal and High Plains. There is no com- 
mercial production. Diatomite occurs on the 
High Plains. Greensand is found in several 
places, notably in Bexar County, where small 
quantities have been produced. 


Grinding pebbles, used in grinding mill 
processes, are found in the coastal area and 
there is production in Fayette, Bastrop, Colo- 
rado, Frio and Gonzales Counties. 


Guano is found in’:caves in the Edwards 
limestone region in Edwards, Medina, Real, 
San Saba, Comal, Kendall, Hayes and other 
counties. There has been limited commercial 
production from the Devil’s° Sink Hole in 
Edwards County and froma few other caves. 

Molding sands are found in many places in 
the coastal area. 

Nitrates occur in several places in the 
Trans-Pecos, notably in Presidio County, but 
quantity and quality have not been deter- 
mined. Novaculite, a fine-grained siliceous 
rock used for whetstones, is found in the 
Marathon area of Brewster. Oil shale occurs 
in Lampasas, McCulloch and San Saba Coun- 
ties, but there has been no production. Opal 
is found in association with chalcedony in 
Coastal and High Plains areas. 

Residual ironstone pebbles are found in 
quantity in East Texas and have been widely 
used in highway building. This* material is 
known locally as “‘‘iron ore gravel.’’ Rhyolite, 
a voleanic rock, is found in the Trans-Pecos 
and is produced on considerable scale in Hud- 
speth County for ballast. Rice sand, a coarse- 
grained siliceous sand, occurs on the Gulf 
Coastal Plains. Serpentine is found in large 
quantity in the Llano-Gillespie-Burnet area, 
where it is produced in small quantity Tor 
terrazzo chips and as a highway surfacing 
material. 

Titanium is found in small quantity in Jeff 
Davis County. Topaz occurs in the Streeter 
vicinity in Mason County and small quantities 
have been produced. Tripoli has been pro- 
duced in small quantity in Limestone County. 

Tufa and travertine occur in the limestone 
regions, and tufa has been produced in small 
quantity in San Saba County. Volcanic tuff 
is found in the Trans-Pecos and occasionally 
in the Coastal Plains. Turquoise occurs in 
Culberson and Hudspeth Counties near Van 
Horn and there has been a small production. 

Volcanic ash, or pumicite, is found in large 
deposits in the Coastal and West Texas 
Plains. It is produced in Gonzales, Scurry 
and Dickens Counties. 


Also Found in Texas. 


Among minerals that are known to exist 
that have either produced very little commer- 
cial volume or none at all are abrasives, 
actinolite, alabaster, alum, aluminum, ame- 
thyst, anhydrite, antimony, arsenic, arseno- 
pyrites, barium, bauxite, beryl, borax, calcite, 
calcium, Chloiodine, carborundum, chrysolite, 
cobalt, corundum, emery, epidote, epsomite, 
garnet, ichthyol, iodine, jet, kyanite, lithium, 
meerschaum, nickel, pearls, phosphate rock, 
selenium, sepiolite, slate, vesuveanite, wallas- 
tonite, white metal, yttrium and zircon. 


Manufacturing Industries of Texas 


Total number of persons employed in the 
manufacturing industries of Texas in June, 
1951, was 449,800, according to reports to the 
Texas Employment Commission, Austin. The 
total number employed in June of the pre- 
ceding year, 1950, was 391,600. Thus there 
was a gain of 58,200 in employment in one 
year, or 14.9 per cent. 

Going back to the last federal census, that 
for the calendar year 1947, there were 297,053 
persons Sn ek ha in Texas industry, includ- 
ing both salaried and wage-earning workers. 
Hence, there was a gain of 152,747 persons 
employed in the manufacturing industries 
during the 1947-1951 interval, or 51.4 per cent. 

Going further back to the next preceding 
federal census of manufacturing in 1939, one 
finds a figure of 163,978 as the total number 
of persons employed in industry. Thus, there 
was an increase of 133,075 in the number 
employed during the eight-year period, 1939 
to 1947, which was 81.2 per cent. 

These figures tell the story of industrial 
development in Texas in recent years. Turn- 
ing to dollar figures, one finds a much greater 
rapidity of increase because of the inflation 
of prices during this period. In 1939 the total 
value *‘‘added by manufacture’’ was $448,- 
523,000. In 1947, it had jumped to $1,727,464,- 
000, or nearly four times as much as in 1939. 
After deduction is made for inflation of 
values (and allowance made for increased 
production per man on account of increased 
use of power and machinery), one arrives at 
the conclusion that the actual physical output 
of the total Texas manufacturing industry 
approximately doubled between 1939 and 
1947. By the same calculation, it is indicated 
that the actual physical volume of production 
increased between 50 and 60 per cent during 
the interval between 1947 and 1951. As meas- 
ured in dollars the net value of manufactured 
products in Texas during 1951 will be _ be- 
tween $2,600,000,000 and $3,000,000,000, using 
the level of employment in June, 1951, as 
basis for calculation. 

The story of the development of the manu- 
facturing industries in Texas is told in the 
recapitulatory table on page 245. While the 
growth has been consistently rapid, the ac- 
celeration has been noteworthy in recent 
years. There are several causes. 

The gradual process of decentralization of 
American industry that had begun before 
World War II was greatly accelerated by that 
conflict. In a few instances, the industries 
established as emergency plants for war pro- 
duction closed down after the war. In most 
instances, however, they continued to oper- 
ate, by changing from war to civilian goods. 
Once established in a decentralized position, 
they tended to stay. There was also a psycho- 
logical element. Texas attracted war indus- 
tries because it had the double advantage of 
being approximately halfway between Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and yet close to deep 
water on the Gulf of Mexico. The logic of 
this psychology persisted after the war. 

The rise of the chemical industries in recent 
years has also added greatly to the rapid 
industrialization of Texas. With its great 
diversity of vegetable, animal and mineral 
products, and its enormous supply of petro- 
leum and natural gas Texas was, and is, in 
a highly favorable position for the develop- 
ment of these industries. Besides furnishing 
a highly adapted fuel supply in these min- 
_ *The figure on ‘‘value added by manufacture’’ 
is now generally used instead of the former figure 
of ‘‘total value of manufactures.’’ This is because 
the older figure contains much duplication of value, 
whereas the ‘‘value added’’ is the net value added 
to a product by the manufacturing process. Be- 
cause even this figure is affected by inflation and 
deflation of the dollar’s purchasing power, the 
number of production workers is a still better 
measure of industrial growth. 
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erals, the hydrocarbons of the oil and gas 
field of natural resources are the greatest 
source of raw material for the new industries. 

The element of a labor supply has also 
entered into the recent rapid development 
of the Texas manufacturing industries. The 
decline of cotton growing released more than 
100,000 persons, including farm day laborers 
and tenants, for other pursuits. At the same 
time, other farm crops than cotton were 
pone mechanized, releasing still other farm 
abor. 

Most of this manpower has shifted to the 
cities and larger towns and gone into indus- 
trial plants. The story of this shift in voca- 
tion by the Texas population is told in the 
figures on population distribution. Between 
1940 and 1950 most of the counties of Texas 
lost population, yet the gain in the state as 
a whole was 1,296,370 in number, or 20.2 
per cent. While the urban population was 
increasing from 2,911,389 to 4,834,000, or 39.8 
per cent, the rural population was decreasing 
from 3,503,435 to 2,877,000, or -—15.9 per cent. 
This shift made available a great supply 


of labor for the fast-developing industrial 
centers. 
The manufacturing industries of Texas 


have developed after the usual manner of the 
frontier region with its ‘‘colonial’’ economy 
that is endowed with sufficient natural re- 
sources to warrant progress toward an in- 
dustrialized status. The entire development 
of Texas manufacturing from its beginning 
can be divided into two greater periods, and 
each of these can be divided into a number 
of subperiods. The two longer periods may 
be divided by a line of demarcation at about 
the beginning of the present century. At 
about that time a number of events indicated 
the beginning of the industrialization of the 
state, notably the discovery of Texas’ first 
great oil field at Spindletop near Beaumont. 
(See p. 219.) 

The earlier period may be divided into 
subperiods of (1) colonization and the Re- 
public, (2) from annexation to the Union 
until the War Between the States, and (3) 
from the War Between the States to the end 
of the century. The later era may be sub- 
divided into the periods (1) from 1900 to the 
First World War, (2) from the First World 
War to the Second World War, and (3) from 
the Second World War to the present. 

The earlier long period was characterized 
by the development of the characteristically 
“colonial’’ type of industry, that is, those 
industries that profit most by settling at 
point of raw material source, and those that 
are adaptable to production in small units 
for local demand. 

The grist mill and the lumber mill were 
the first industries that became _ generally 
established. Later were developed the stone, 
clay and other heavy materials industries that 
could meet a pioneer market demand. Print- 
ing and publishing, and the simpler food 
industries were among the other early comers. 
But until after the end of the century the 
two leading industries were lumbering, and 
grist and flour milling. 

The beginning of the century was, for 
several reasons, a point of transition into a 
different era of industrial development. The 
discovery of Spindletop, Texas’ first great 
oil field, was the outstanding single factor. 
As the first of a long series of oil-field dis- 
coveries it marked the beginning of the great- 
est contribution from a single source to the 
Texas economic development. 

In other respects the beginning of the 
century was a milestone in the state’s eco- 
nomic development. In the preceding twenty 
years, the cultivated acreage of Texas had 
increased from 12,650,314 to 19,576,076, and 
barbed-wire fences had cut the ranges into 
ranch lands, giving stability to cattle raising. 
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At the same time the population had in- 
creased from 1,591,749 to 3,048,710, railroad 
mileage from 3,244 to 9,867, and commerce 
through the Gulf ports was getting under 
way. In 1901, the first two big packing plants 
were established in Texas at Fort Worth, 
inaugurating an era of conversion of Texas 
agricultural products by the manufacturing 
processes, and at the same time an era of 
interest in the economic development of Texas 
by capital from outside sources. In the dec- 
ade following 1900, the number of industrial 
wage earners almost doubled and value added 
by manufacture more than doubled. At the 
same time there was a rapid increase in the 
variety of manufactured products. 

This period was characterized, also, by the 
rapid development of the petroleum-refining 
industry. There were small refineries before 
1900, notably at Corsicana. After the discovery 
at Spindletop in 1901, and the other coastal 
fields a little later, refineries were erected at 
Port Arthur, Beaumont and Houston. This 
development was rapid during the following 
decade, 1910-1920, and the census of 1920 
showed it to be the leading industry with 
$241,757,313 of products in the year 1919. It 
has been the leading industry ever since. 
Beginning with the establishment of the first 
two big packing plants in 1901, there was 
rapid development of this industry, ranking 
in first place in 1909 and dropping back be- 
hind the more rapidly expanding petroleum- 
refining industry in 1919. 

The period from the beginning of the cen- 
tury until the First World War was charac- 
terized primarily by (1) the development of 
oil and gas resources, not only bringing a 
great manufacturing industry into existence 
but also furnishing an ample source of power 
which the state had previously lacked; (2) 
continued increase in population, and trans- 
portation facilities in rail lines and deep- 
water ports, thereby increasing interior 
markets and furnishing outlets to exterior 
markets; (3) an appreciable increase in capi- 
tal for investment in Texas industrial enter- 
prise, largely as the result of accumulation 
of oil wealth; and (4) the beginning of a 
community of skilled industrial labor. 

The period between the First and Second 
World Wars had its continuing factors in 
industrial development, though the processes 
were interrupted by the depression beginning 
Fe 1929 and continuing well into the 

Ss. 

The decade, 1920 to 1930, was notable for 
the establishment of the first cheese, con- 
densed milk and general dairy products indus- 
tries, also the first poultry-packing plants 
with a nationwide market. The first creamery 
had been established in Texas at Terrell as 
early as 1885, but there had been slow devel- 
opment until this period. 

There was also a revival of cotton-mill 
building during the 1920’s continuing a devel- 
opment that had first begun in the 1890’s. 
Expansion of the canning and other food- 
processing industries, the building materials 
industries and continued growth of petroleum 
refining also characterized this period. 

The national economic depression brought 
an abrupt decline in Texas industrial pay- 
rolls and value of products, together with a 
slowing down of new industrial development. 
However, the decline was less than in most 
other states, and the census of 1940 showed 
almost complete recovery to the level of 1930. 

The six leading industries, as measured in 
value of products, according to the census of 
1940 for operations during the year 1939, were 
as follows: Petroleum refining, $698,850,077; 
meat packing, $85,461,048; cottonseed oil cake 
and meal, $44,406,882; flour and other grain 
milling, $41,250,858; oil-field machinery and 
tools, $41,149,017; bread and bakery products, 
$32,994,866. 

The story of the 


industrial development 
with the great 


industrial shift during the 


Second World War and developments since 
are sketched in the first paragraphs of this 
article. Something of their development dur- 
ing the war and since is told on following 
pages in the series of individual accounts of 
the principal industrial groups, and in the 
statistical tables beginning on page 245, 

The outlook is for continued industrial 
development in Texas over a long period. One 
reason is that the state, with all of its indus- 
trial expansion in recent years, is still below 
its own consuming needs as measured by its 
population. 

Texas was the twelfth-ranking state in 1947 
on basis of value added by manufacture. It 
was fourteenth in 1939. Despite this forward 
step in rank and the accompanying higher 
percentage of increase in both net value of 
products and number of industrial workers, 
Texas is still distinctly a state with a ‘‘colo- 
nial’? economy. It still derives most of its 
income from the sale of its raw products and 
spends most of the income for goods manu- 
factured outside its borders. 

In 1950, Texas had 5.1 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population, meaning that it had approx- 
imately 5.1 per cent of the consuming capacity 
of the country. By the census of 1947, it pro- 
duced 2.3 per cent of the nation’s manufac- 
tured goods, on basis of net value added. At 
the same time it produced 8 per cent of the 
nation’s agricultural (crop and_ livestock) 
production value and 17 per cent of the na- 
tion’s mineral production value. 

In other words, the vacuum still exists. 
Further, the great expansion of Texas in- 
dustry has been primarily in a relatively 
small number of industrial communities, such 
as petroleum refining. A large part of this 
production is of semiprocessed goods intended | 
for still further manufacture, notably the 
products of the ee chemical industries. In 
consumers’ goods, exas industry still pro- 
duces only a small percentage of goods to 
meet the Texas demand. Yet it is favorably 
located to manufacture for export beyond its 
borders because of both its seaports and its 
position adjacent to the developing agricul- 
tural areas to the west and immediate north. 

But the greatest of all factors favoring 
future development is its variety and volume 
of natural resources, in addition to its petro- 
leum and natural gas. Notable among these 
is its iron ores which, after many decades 
of attempt at development, have recently 
come into utilization, as told on following 
pages and on page 225 in the chapter on 
mineral resources. Texas lignite and bitumi- 
nous coal resources also hold future industrial 
development possibilities as both fuel and as 
material for the chemical industry. 

Texas’ crop, livestock, forestry and mineral 
products are of great variety and large 
volume. With its other favoring factors, its 
future industrial development should continue 
the rapid pace it has achieved in recent years. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 

Over a long period of years, it was thought 
that the cotton textile mill was the great 
opportunity of Texas for industrial develop- 
ment. As things have turned out, cotton mill- 
ing has played a secondary part in Texas 
industrial progress, and it has been the 
diversion of Texas cotton acreage to other 
crops that has opened the way for the devel- 
opment of industries that take their raw 
materials from agriculture. 

The greatest of these is the food-processing 
group of industries. The classification, Food 
and Kindred Products, led the industries of 
Texas in the census of 1947. There were 
2,029 establishments, employing 42,817 produc- 
tion workers and a total of 57,784, including 
administrative, clerical and other employees. 
Vdlue added by manufacture was $337,558,000. 
Number of production workers in the census 
of 1939 was only 25,146. 

This is the oldest line of industries in the 
state. What might be called the first manu- 
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facturing plant in. Texas was the little water- 
powered grist mill at San Jose Mission, built 
ee long after the founding of the mission in 


Grist mills were widely established during 
the Anglo-American colonial period. Meat- 
packing plants were established before the 
War Between the States at Rockport, Victo- 
ria, Fulton and other South Texas towns. 
Growth of the small, localized food manufac- 
turing industries (corn meal and flour, meat 
products, syrup) was steady after the war. 
Ice manufacturing sprang up rapidly in the 
latter part of the century, as did cottonseed 
processing which had begun with the building 
of the first cottonseed crushing mill at High 
Hill, Fayette County, in 1867. Its develop- 
ment into an industry producing fine edible 
oils, stock feeds and a hundred or more by- 
products has been one of the most interesting 
in Texas industrial history. 

The Texas food industries passed a mile- 
stone in 1900 with the building of the state’s 
first two big packing plants at Fort Worth. 
While there had been a number of small pack- 
ing plants, this marked the beginning of a 
major manufacturing and marketing opera- 
tion in the nation’s largest beef-cattle state. 

Beginning in the 1920’s with construction 
of poultry packing plants at Taylor, Lubbock 
and other points, the poultry-raising industry 
of Texas was given an increased commercial 


market. The egg-breaking and other egg- 
processing industries have added to this 
market. 


Another milestone in the development of 
food industries was passed in the 1920’s with 
the building at Sulphur Springs, Schulenburg, 
Marshall, Denison and Sherman of large com- 
mercial dairy plants, opening a big market 
for-milk. ine 

At about the same time the development of 
the Panhandle Turkestan (Red Turkey) 
wheat-growing area brought big ees to 
the hitherto highly localized flour-milling 
industry that had started with the little grist 
mill at San Jose Mission two centuries pre- 
viously. The big flour-mill industry and the 
growing urban population caused the baking 
industry, which had been purely local, to 
develop into a big manufacturing process. 

A still later development has been the ex- 
pansion of the canning, pickling and preserv- 
ing industry to big-scale operations and the 
introduction of the quick-freeze process for 
the preservation of fruits, vegetables, shrimp 
and other food products. The great increase 
in commercial production of fruits and vege- 
tables in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, Win- 
ter Garden, Corpus Christi area and East 
Texas caused this expansion of the canning 
industries. 

An industry that is significantly illustrative 
of Texas industrial progress because of its 
wealth of raw materials is the plant of the 
Corn Products Corporation at Corpus Christi, 
built in 1949. It utilizes grain sorghums in 
production of dextrose sugar starches and 
other products, which hitherto have been 
made exclusively from corn. Grain sorghums 
have much the same qualities as corn but 
only in recent years has standardized and 
consistent quality production justified the 
establishment of a big industry. 

The production of Mexican-style foods has 
attained considerable volume in Texas. While 
the Bureau of the Census does not give sta- 
tistics separately on this line of foods, it 
undoubtedly runs into many millions of dol- 
lars in value annually, and Texas probably 
is the first-ranking state. 

The rapid trend of Texas agriculture away 
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from the one-crop cotton system is diverting 
acres to wheat, vegetables and other crops 
that supply materials for the food-processing 
industries. (See p. 246.) 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS 


There were about fifty-two textile mills 
spinning and weaving cotton and wool in 
Texas early in 1951. Some of the cotton- 
processing plants were at Hillsboro, Itasca, 
West, Gonzales, New Braunfels, Post, Dallas, 
Houston, Sherman, Denison, El Paso, Cuero, 
McKinney, San Marcos, Waco, Bonham, Bren- 
ham and Waxahachie. Widely distributed, 
most of them were in the Blackland Cotton 
Belt. Characteristically, they are usually in 
towns and small cities. 

Forty-eight textile mills were located in 
Texas in 1947, producing $29,133,000 of ‘‘value 
added by manufacture.’’ Number of produc- 
tion workers increased from 7,079 in 1939 to 
7,745 in 1947. This was the smallest increase 
among Texas’ larger industrial groups. 

Throughout a long period of popular agita- 
tion for accelerated industrial development, 
the cotton mill was looked upon as Texas’ 
greatest opportunity for rapid industrializa- 
tion. Cotton production had increased rapid- 
ly; exports to foreign lands were enormous. 
It seemed logical to early advocates of indus- 
trialization that the abundance of raw mate- 
rial would be a loadstone to pull the industry 
to Texas. 

But the great industrial migration was from 
New England to the southeastern states. 
They had sufficient regional production of 
cotton to meet the nation’s demands for tex- 
tiles. The western end of the Cotton Belt 
with its easy access to world markets through 
the Gulf ports proved to be the logical ex- 
porting area. There was a flurry of mill 
building during the 1880’s and 1890’s and 
again just prior to World War I. Several 
mills were built during the boom of the 
1920’s and several more during the 1930's. 
These mills have usually been successful fi- 
nancially, but the earlier anticipated great 
expansion of the cotton-mill industry has 
never developed. Today Texas mills consume 
only 4 to 7 per cent of the cotton grown in 
this state. 

In recent years there has been considerable 
development of industries closely allied with 
textile manufacture, including hosiery and 
other knit goods, and fur-felt hats. 

Because Texas has long been the first- 
ranking wool-producing state, there has been 
parallel anticipation of a great woolen mill 
development but the industry today consists 
of wool-processing plants at New Braunfels, 
Eldorado, San Marcos, Brownwood and Hous- 
ton. Only a negligible percentage of the large 
Texas wool production of about 55,000,000 
pounds annually is processed in this state 
and practically none of the annual mohair 
production of about 15,000,000 pounds. Most 
of the Texas wool and mohair goes to New 
England and Middle Atlantic States for manu- 
facture. However, a significant development 
early in 1951 was the completion at New 
Braunfels of Texas’ first fully integrated 
worsted factory by the Pioneer Worsted Mills. 

This does not mean that there will not be a 
future development of these industries. Engi- 
neering surveys have shown the practicability 
of a large industry in Texas and _ shifting 
world and domestic trade currents may en- 
courage future expansion. (See p. 246.) 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURE 


One of the most rapidly developing Texas 
industries is the. manufacture of clothing, 


covering a wide range from work clothes to 


ACAPULCO CAFE 


Specializing in Fine Mexi- 
can Foods in an Atmos- 
phere of Old Mexico. 
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still found occasionally in East Texas. 





style goods in women’s dresses and coats. 
Principal classifications are women’s dresses, 
suits and coats, children’s garments, men’s 
furnishings, millinery and underwear. The 
largest concentration is in Dallas; but, like 
textile milling, there is a tendency for the 
industry to locate in the smaller cities and 
towns. A ‘‘light goods’’ industry, it is locat- 
ed inland, rather than on the coast. 

There were 361 factories in 1947 with 
$71,128,000 ‘‘value added by manufacture’’ of 
products. Number of production workers in- 
creased from 10,173 in 1939 to 20,164 in 1947, 
indicating a doubling of the industry in the 
eight intervening years. 

There was some manufacture of clothing 
on a small scale even prior to the Civil War 
and Confederate uniforms were made at the 
state penitentiary during the war. Most in- 
teresting early enterprise was the Slayden- 
Kirksey mill at Waco (1885-1912) which start- 
ed with the spinning of wool and ended its 
processing with the manufacture of men’s 
suits. It was highly successful for a while. 

The clothing industry did not have its per- 
manent beginning, however, until the early 
part of the present century when work-cloth- 
ing factories were: built at Dallas, Houston 
and some other points. From this beginning 
the industry has developed steadily to its 
present varied production. Opportunity for 
future expansion is considered good. 


LUMBER—TIMBER PRODUCTS 

Next to the grist mill, the sawmill is the 
oldest Texas industry. Yet lumber milling and 
the allied industries have gone through a 
remarkable development in recent years. 
There have been two principal causes. One 
has been the effectiveness of the forest con- 
servation program that now assures a perma- 
nent timber supply. The other is the succes- 
sion of chemical discoveries that has greatly 
increased the number of products derived 
from forest resources, 

As long as it was assumed that there would 
be eventual exhaustion of the East Texas 
forest resources, the building up of even such 
older allied industries as cabinet work and 
furniture making was discouraged. Today 
even old stumpage is being consumed in in- 





The syrup mill was among the first of the manufacturing 
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dustry. As producer of cellulose, and the less 
important lignin, the forest has become the 
principal source of material for a large group 
of chemical industries. 


There were 915 plants operating in Texas, 
according to the census of 1947, in the classi- 
fication, Lumber and Products, Except Fur- 
niture. Value added by manufacture of prod- 
ucts amounted to $95,988,000. Number of 
production workers increased from 19,881 to 
29,354 between 1939 and 1947. Activity in this 
industry was greatly stimulated by war and 
postwar demands for lumber and there has 
been a steady increase in output of mill work, 
containers, wood-preserving plants and mis- 
cellaneous woodworking industries. 

A survey of the East Texas forest area by 
the Texas Forest Service at the beginning of 
1951 showed the following woodworking indus- 
tries: Sawmills, 1,012; planing mills, 55; 
furniture and fixture factories, 266; wood- 
preserving plants, 17; paper mills, 2; handle 
factories, 6; box and other container factories, 
25; cooperage factories, 5; dimension plants, 
6; miscellaneous, 68; total, 1,431. oi 

Twenty years ago it was generally predict- 
ed that the lumber mill industry would 
greatly decline because of exhaustion of for- 
est resources. However, the Texas forests of 
second growth have grown more rapidly than 
was calculated and the forest supply has been 
preserved by forest fire protection, replanting 
spa oU eR conservation efforts:. (See pp. 160- 

Records. indicate that the first’ sawmill, 
horse-powered, was built at San Augustine in 
1825. The first steam sawmill was constructed 
at Harrisburg in 1836. Other early mills were 
built in the longleaf pine belt and the lumber 
produced by them still exists in the walls of 
the century-old homes at San Augustine, Nac- 
ogdoches and other East Texas points. 

Lumbering and grist and flour milling 
competed for first place among the Texas 
industries from 1860 until 1920, when petro- 
leum refining forged ahead. Lumbering devel- 
oped more logically than any other Texas 
industry. The great pine forests invited 
utilization, the settlers needed homes and 
there was little stone in that part of the state. 
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Largest single manufacturing establishment in Texas and largest aircraft factory in 
the United States, this plant in Fort Worth was employing 29,000 workers early in 


1951. On the assembly line is an RB-36D, reconnaissance plane of B-36 type. 








Furthermore, the industry is the kind that is 
best operated at point of raw materials and 
settlers from the Old South were familiar 
with the sawmill business. (See p. 246.) 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

This classification includes household and 
office furniture and fixtures, screens, shades, 
blinds, partitions and other equipment of the 
kind. Manufacture began at an early date in 
cabinet shops,:-usually for the local market. 
There has developed, however,.a number of 
large-scale manufacturing plants with state- 
wide and even interstate markets. 

The census of 1947 showed 266 establish- 
ments in this classification. Total value added 
by manufacture was_ $23,029,000. Number of 
production workers increased from 2,669 in 
1939 to 5,119 in 1947. 

The industry largely manufactures house- 
hold furniture of staple quality, much of 
which is from East Texas oak, gum and other 
hardwoods. It is largely in the eastern part 
of the state. (See p. 246.) 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE 


The most dramatic of all industrial devel- 
opment in Texas in recent years has been 
that of aircraft manufacture. Adaptability of 
Texas climate and topography to flying, and 
the locating of a number of military fields 
in Texas in World War I, brought the first 
manufacture of airplanes to Texas on a small 
scale shortly after that war. These were pri- 
marily shops that repaired and altered the 
small military planes used in that conflict, 
notably the JN-4, or Jennie, as the principal 
training plane of that time was called. 

With the coming of World War II aircraft 
manufacture was inaugurated in a big way 
The first big plant in Texas was the North 
American, established near Grand Prairie be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth, and, a little 
later, Consolidated at Fort Worth. Pursuit 
planes were built at North American and the 
larger bomber craft at Consolidated. 

With the end of the war, military aircraft 
building declined, North American closing its 
plant and Consolidated greatly reducing its 
production. Several plants began manufactur- 


ing small commercial planes, notably Swift 
at Fort Worth and Luscombe at Garland, near 
Dallas. 

The renewal of the military program of 
the Federal Government with the worsening 
of world conditions two or three years after 
the close of the Second World War revived 
aircraft production and brought it to a high 
level of employment and production as of 
early 1951, with most of the Texas activity 
centered in the Fort Worth-Dallas area. 


The largest aircraft factory in Texas—and 
in the United States—at that time was the 
Consolidated. Vultee Aircraft Corporation at 
Fort Worth. This is also the largest industrial 
pliant of any kind in Texas, as measured by 
size of plant and number of employees, 
though not representing as great investment 
as some of the larger chemical plants of the 
Gulf coast. As of June 1, 1951, the total 
number of employees at this plant was in 
excess of 29,000 and its estimated payroll 
for the year was $75,000,000. On grounds 
covering 546 acres, the plant has a floor 
space of more than four million square feet. 
Its principal product, the B-36, is the largest 
of the bombers. 


Operating at Grand Prairie, in the plant 
used by North American during World War 
II, is the Chance Vought Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, manufacturing 
the Corsair, a propeller plane used in World 
War II, and a newer jet plane, the Cutlass. 
With a smaller plant and payroll than Con- 
solidated, it was still one of the larger air- 
craft manufacturers in the country. Operating 
in another unit of the former North American 
plant is the Texas Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Company with a subsidiary at 
Garland northeast of Dallas, the plant of the 
former Luscombe which Texas Engineering 
had acquired. It was also operating a sub- 
sidiary at Greenville. 


At Fort Worth the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion was in operation, manufacturing parts for 
aircraft, and in May, 1951, it began construc- 
tion of a large plant northeast of Fort Worth 
for the production of helicopters. Two aircraft 
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companies in the Dallas-Fort Worth metro- 
politan area were the Marine Aircraft Cor- 
poration northwest of Fort Worth and South- 
west Airmotive at Love Field, Dallas. 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 

The industrial group, Transportation Equip- 
ment, as classified by the Bureau of the 
Census, is not as definite in its meaning as 
some of the other classifications. This is 
largely because some of the older lines of 
‘transportation equipment’’ have long been 
classed separately and were, for practical 
reasons, continued under these headings. In 
other instances, there is an indefinite line 
of demarcation between such a classification 
and the machinery, vehicle and the repair- 
shop groups. 

Number of industrial workers in this group 
jumped from 2,767 to 18,285 between 1939 and 
1947. Manufacturing processes in connection 
with railroad shops was previously the prin- 
cipal item in transportation equipment manu- 
facture in Texas, though change in status of 
this classification makes comparative statis- 
tics uncertain. 

Railroad construction and repair continues 
as one of the largest employers of labor and 
other elements entering into industrial pro- 
duction. Among the largest Texas shops are 
those of the Santa Fe at Cleburne, the Texas 
& Pacific at Marshall and Fort Worth, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Denison and Waco, 
the Missouri-Pacific at Palestine and San 
Antonio, the Southern Pacific at Houston 
and the Cotton Belt at Tyler. 

Ship building and repairing is concentrated 
largely at Galveston and along the Houston 
Ship Channel, and at Orange and the other 
Sabine ports. After the war, one of the larg- 
est of the Federal Government’s concentra- 
tions of the ‘‘moth-ball fleet’’ was at Orange. 
During late 1950 and early 1951 many of 
these vessels were recommissioned and put 
into service. There was also a revival of ship 
building and repair activity during this 
period. 

The only large automobile manufacturing 
plant in Texas, as of early 1951, was the 
Ford factory at Dallas. In August, 1951, a 
site was bought by General Motors in Tar- 
rant County between Fort Worth and Dallas 
with tentative plans for erecting a plant, 
according to announcement at that time. 

PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

This classification includes manufacturers 
of paper, including newsprint, book and 
magazine grade paper, and kraft paper; also 
builders’ paper and paper used primarily for 
manufacture of containers. 

There are two primary paper manufacturers 
in the state, using pulp wood as raw mate- 
rial. They are the Southland Paper Mills at 
Lufkin, manufacturing newsprint, and _ the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company of Hous- 
ton, manufacturing kraft paper and paper 
adaptable to book and magazine use. Early in 
1951, it was announced that a third large mill 
would be built for the manufacture of tissue 
paper. Its tentative location was Jasper 
County. 

There are about fifty manufacturers of 
coarser grades of paper, using waste mate- 
rials as raw product. The oldest and one of 
the largest is Fleming & Sons of Dallas, the 
oldest paper mill in the state, with a record 
of more than half a century of continuous 
production. 

It is estimated that the East Texas forest 
resources are sufficient to support several 
plants in addition to those now operating. 
Increased water. resources through the im- 
pounding of large reservoirs in this area may 
facilitate development, since a large amount 
of water is necessary. 

There were fifty-seven plants making paper 
and allied products in 1947 and value added 
by manufacture of products during the year 
was. $32,992,000... During the interval, 1939 to 


1947, the number of production workers 
jumped from 1,552 to 3,850. 

Most noteworthy single development during 
this period was the building at Lufkin of the 
South’s first mill to manufacture newsprint 
paper from southern pine. The plant of the 
Southland Paper Mills, built in 1940, was later 
greatly increased in capacity. Its successful 
operation ended a long search for a process 
by which southern pine could be made into 
newsprint. Previously, much kraft paper had 
been made from southern pine but the resin- 
ous content had defied the known process of 
Deane newsprint. Solution of the problem 
came largely as a result of the many years 
of research by Dr. Charles H. Herty. 

Several mills making kraft paper had pre- 
viously been in operation, including the large 
mill of the Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany at Houston which, during the 1939-1950 
interval, was increased to make magazine- 
grade paper. (See p. 246.) 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 

This classification includes the printing of 
newspapers, Magazines, books, job printing, 
lithographing and offset printing, contract 
typesetting and photoengraving. While it is 
concentrated in the large cities, it is the 
most widely distributed of the manufacturing 
industries, with establishments in all but a 
few of Texas’ 254 counties. It is one of the 
most rapidly growing among the state’s 
industries. 

There were 1,155 establishments in opera- 
tion, according to the census of 1947, second 
only to food and kindred products. Its total 
value added by manufacture was $92,467,000. 
Increase in production workers between cen- 
suses of 1939 and 1947 was from 6,590 to 
10,332. Largest division of this industry was 
newspaper publishing in which number of 
production workers increased from 3,469 to 
5,108 between 1939 and 1947. Commercial 
printing workers increased from 1,839 to 3,182. 

The printing and publishing business ranks 
along with the grist mill and sawmill as his- 
toric industries. The first newspaper pub- 
lished in Texas, apparently, was El Mejicano, 
Nacogdoches, founded in 1813. The Texas Re- 
publican was established there in 1819, the 
Texas Courier at San Antonio in 1823, the 
Mexican Advocate at Nacogdoches in 1829 and 
the Texas Gazette at San Felipe in 1829. 

No fewer than fifty-five newspapers were 
started in Texas prior to establishment of 
The Galveston News, April 11, 1842, which 
became the state’s first permanent newspaper. 
(See pp. 17-19.) Until the early part of the 
present century newspaper publishing and 
commercial, or job, printing were usually 
conducted as joint enterprises. In recent 
years, especially in the larger places, there 
has been a general separation of industries. 
(See p. 246.) 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


This classification by the Bureau of the 
Census includes, first, the two broad fields of 
chemicals, organic (vegetable and animal) and 
inorganic (mineral), purely as chemical prod- 
ucts. Second, it includes drugs and medicines, 
soaps and related products, paints and var- 
nishes, fertilizers, and vegetable and animal 
oils such as cottonseed oil, peanut oil, grease 
and tallow. 


This somewhat heterogeneous’ grouping 
under the heading of chemical industries 
comes from the rapid shift in many industries 
because of the chemicalization of the manu- 
facturing processes. 


Manufacturing is basically a procedure in 
which things are (1) taken apart and then 
(2) put back together in different combina- 
tions. The taking apart may be done by 
grinding, cutting, melting and other processes 
and the putting together by mixing, molding, 
nailing and other processes. These were the 
methods usually used in the era of mechani- 
cal processes in manufacturing. 


When the chemist came into the manufac- 
turing industries and began taking the mole- 
cule apart and putting it back together in 
different combinations, the manufacturing in- 
dustries took on many new aspects. Formerly 
the ‘‘chemical industries’? included such man- 
ufactures as drugs, dyes, acids. A large pro- 
portion of manufacturing processes that were 
formerly purely mechanical in nature are 
ney using chemical processes wholly, or in 
part. 


Consequently it is often a question whether 
to classify a commodity or article as a chemi- 
cal or under some separate heading. For 
example, petroleum refining was formerly a 
mechanical process of separating the lighter 
from the heavier hydrocarbon liquids. Today 
the products of the big petroleum refineries 
are all chemicals in the strictest sense of the 
word, produced by complicated chemical 
processes. However, for practical purposes the 
Bureau of the Census classes petroleum re- 
fining separately. 


But even aside from petroleum refining the 
new chemical processes have nowhere pro- 
duced greater results than in the areas pro- 
ducing petroleum and natural gas. While the 
chemical processes have invaded many fields 
of industrial processing other than oil and 
gas they have been peculiarly adapted to 
processing the hydrocarbons that, in varying 
proportions of hydrogen and carbon, consti- 
tute the whole scale from natural gas to the 
heaviest petroleum. 


Manufacturing industries in Texas, classed 
as Chemicals and Allied Products by the 
Bureau of the Census, jumped from 6,847 
production workers in 1939 to 17,475 in 1947, 
highest percentage of any large industrial 
group. In 1947 this classification had a total 
of 433 establishments with 23,552 employees, 
including administrative and clerical. Total 
value added by manufacture was $234,496,000. 


These figures reflect the most significant 
development in Texas industry in recent 
years, possibly the most significant in the 
entire history of Texas’ industrial develop- 
ment. Almost overnight the chemical indus- 


tries have become a very important factor 
in the Texas economy. 

It is further significant that, within this 
group, the most rapid progress was made by 
the newest and most advanced types of chem- 
ical industry. During the -1939-1947 interval 
of eight years, industrial inorganic chemicals 
increased employment from 702 to 1,642. In- 
dustrial organic chemicals saw employment 
of production workers jump from a number 
so small that it was not released for fear of 
making public individual St pis, in 1939 
to 6,962 in 1947. It is generally realized in the 
industrial world today that chemical indus: 
tries will dominate the field within a few 
years. Never in world industry has there been 
such rapid advance of industrial technique 
and process. 

The big development of the chemical indus- 
tries in Texas began a few years before 
World War II. In some instances, they were 
accelerated by the wartime demands because 
they produced chemicals needed in munitions 
and other war materials. In other instances 
they were delayed until after the war because 
their products were for civilian consumption, 
primarily. 

One of the pioneers of industrial chemical 
development in Texas was the Southern 
Alkali Corporation at Corpus Christi. Begun 
before the war, stimulated by wartime de- 
mands and sustained at high level of produc- 
tion since the war has been the Dow Chemical 
industry at Freeport which extracts mag- 
nesium, bromine and more than one hundred 
other chemicals from sea water. The Mon- 
santo Chemical Works at Texas City, pro- 
ducing styrene, toluene and other chemicals, 
for synthetic rubber manufacture and other 
industry, is another chemical giant of the 
Texas industrial community. Between Kings- 
ville and Bishop is the big chemical plant of 
the Celanese Corporation turning natural gas 
into sixteen or twenty chemicals used in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers from cellulose. 
The Du Pont establishments at Orange, La 
Porte and Victoria produce chemicals, in- 
cluding nylon salt from which nylon fabrics 
are made. 

The several lurge synthetic rubber plants 
at Houston, Baytown, Port Neches and 
Borger were placed in the Rubber Products 
classification by the Census Bureau but they 
are modern chemical plants of the first order. 
After the war several of them were reduced 
to stand-by basis, but were being reactivated 
in 1950 and 1951. They are rubber producers 
for future civilian, as well as wartime, needs. 

Other big chemical plants include Carthage 
Hydrocol, Ine., at Brownsville, producing 
synthetic gasoline from gas and other chemi- 
cals; Carbide and Carbon Chemicals at Texas 
City, producing a long line of industrial 
chemicals; Diamond Alkali at Pasadena, 
Jefferson Chemical at. Port Neches, the Ma- 
thieson Chemical Corporation at Beaumont, 
Port Arthur and Houston, producing sulphuric 
acid, caustic soda, soda ash and other chemi- 
cals, and Stauffer Chemical Company at 
Freeport and Houston, producing sulphur and 
sulphur chemicals. 

A survey by the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce showed that on Jan. 1, 1951, chemi- 
cal plants along the Gulf coast alone had a 
value of about $750,000,000 with an additional 
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$100,000,000 in expansions and new plants 
under way at that time. 

The Shell Chemical plant at Houston makes 
the world’s only synthetic glycerin, among 
other chemicals, with a capacity of 50,000,000 
pounds annually. The Ethyl Corporation, 
early in 1951, was building a multimillion- 
dollar plant on the Houston Ship Channel. 
Jefferson Chemical, with a plant at Port 
Neches, was also expanding its operations 
early in 1951. A noteworthy industrial devel- 
opment in the upper part of the state was 
the building in early 1951 of a large plant at 
Longview by the Eastman Company for the 
production of film chemicals. 

Several factors have entered the rapid de- 
velopment of chemical industry in Texas. 
Foremost is the availability of natural gas. 
First, gas is the only fuel adaptable to many 
of these industries. Gas is to the new chem- 
ical industries what coke is to the steel in- 
dustry. Furthermore, gas is a prominent, 
sometimes ‘sole, raw material in these indus- 
tries. Most of them involve cracking natural 
gas, that is, breaking up the hydrocarbon 
molecule ahd readapting its component parts. 

PETROLEUM REFINING 

Petroleum refining is the largest single 
industry operating in Texas. As classified by 
the Bureau of the Census this branch of in- 
dustry includes also ‘‘coal products,’’ which 
are negligible in Texas, as compared with oil 
refining. Petroleum refining had 29,662 pro- 
duction workers and total value added by 
manufacture amounting to $105,908,000 in 1947. 
Its payroll of production workers showed a 
healthy increase from 18,971 in 1939. 

This industry, which began as a mechanical 
‘‘skimming’’ process and later entered the 
simpler processes of cracking, has become a 
vastly intricate chemical industry in recent 
years, notably in the production of high- 
octane gasoline and an increasing line of by- 
products. 

While refineries are in operation in all 
parts of the state the larger establishments 
are at pipeline terminals along the Gulf 
coast. There were eighty-four petroleum re- 
fineries in 1947 and 109 plants in the general 
classification. The tendency has been toward 
fewer and larger plants, as the processing has 
become more and more elaborate. An average 
of about 66 per cent of oil produced in Texas 
is consumed by Texas refineries. 

A recent tendency in the refining industry 
is the branching out into the manufacture 
of a wide range of by-products, so much so, 
in fact, that the term petrochemicals has 
come into use as applying to this field. For 
example, Magnolia, at its Beaumont plant, 
produces cresylic acid, a solvent used in the 
production of lubricants, and as a plasticizer 
in resin manufacture. The Humble Oil and 
Refining plant at Baytown produces a line of 
chemicals including butadiene, high-boiling 
aromatic solvents and toluene. The Pan- 
American plant at Texas City produces dry- 
ing oils, benzene, resin plasticizers and other 
chemicals. The Shell Chemical plant at Hous- 
ton produces some twenty or more chemicals 
including acetone, ethyl alcohol, ethyl chlo- 
ride, glycerin and isopropyl alcohol. The 
Texas, Stanolind and other refineries all pro- 
duce chemicals in addition to the standard 
fuels and lubricants. 


There has been some experimental produc- 
tion by hydrogenation in Texas, that is, the 
introduction of hydrogen into crude to raise 
the gravity. There has been no experimenta- 
tion with production of purely synthetic gaso- 
line. However, Texas, with its great amount 
of lignite, its’ large plant investment in re- 
fineries and its superior technical knowledge 
and skill in hydrocarbon processing, would 
very logically become the nation’s center of 
production of synthetic gasoline and other 
petroleum products if the natural crude 
supply should run short at some future date. 

Though classed under Chemicals and Allied 
Products by the Bureau of the. Census, the 
Texas carbon-black industry..is: closely allied 
with the petroleum and gas industries. This 
Texas industry produces most.of the nation’s 
supply of carbon which finds wide use in 
rubber manufacture and ‘-other industries. 
Until recent years most carbon was produced 
by the channel process of throwing a burning 
gas jet against a moving band of steel and 
scraping off the accumulated carbon, but the 
furnace processes have been: introduced. 
Among the larger of the carbon producers, 
the J. M. Huber Corporation: was expanding 
its operations with a new plant at Baytown 
early in 1951. The fact that these plants burn 
largely ‘‘sour gas’’ has led to experimenta- 
tion with the salvage of chemicals found, in 
the gas, and in early 1951 production of sul- 
phur from sour gas was begun ata plant in 
the Texas Panhandle. (See p. 226.) 

LEATHER AND LEATHER GOODS — 

The number of production workers in the 
leather and leather products industries in 
Texas jumped from 637 in 1939 to 1,470 in 
1947. The. Texas industry is devoted largely 
to making leather consumers’ :goods from 
leather shipped from other.states. This state 
is the nation’s largest producer of hides, but 
the tanning industry has paralleled the cotton 
and woolen textile industries in failing ‘to 
develop in anything like proportion to avail- 
ability of raw materials. There are several 
tanneries in the state, most notable of which 
is at Yoakum. As a boot, saddle and harness 
state, however, Texas early developed a con- 
siderable leather-goods industry, notably at 
Dallas, the little town of Nocona and later 
at Fort Worth. Especially noteworthy has 
been the development of leather-goods indus- 
tries by the Justin family, started as a 
frontier boot shop at Nocona, and later devel- 
oped in that city and at Fort Worth. While 
much of the leather goods consumed in Texas 
is shipped in from other states, several of the 
Texas leather factories have a considerable 
interstate business. In a more mature indus- 
trial stage, Texas probably will witness a 
development of the primary leather-processing 
industries to consume a much larger percent- 
age of its output of hides. (See statistics, 
p. 300.) 

STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 

This group of industries includes stone 
cutting and polishing (after quarrying), 
brick, tile, pottery and other clay products 
and the manufacture of glass and glassware. 
It is classed under the manufacturing, rather 
than the mining industries, though the border 
line is sometimes vague. 

This industrial group made rapid progress 
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as among Texas industries as evidenced by 
increase of industrial workers from 5,098 in 
1939 to 9,284 in 1947. Texas’ wide variety of 
stone and clay await only the development of 
a market for rapid expansion. (See p. 231.) 
Its abundance of glass sand and natural gas 
also give it the materials for a large glass- 
manufacturing industry. The principal glass- 
‘manufacturing plants are those of wen- 
Tllinois at Waco and Knox at Palestine. It 
was in this specific industry that the largest 
percentage of increase of industrial workers 
was registered. There was also a large in- 
crease in the pottery industry. (See p. 247 
for data on manufactures, also pp. 229-231 
for data on stone, sand, glass, etc.) 


PRIMARY METALS INDUSTRIES 


In the matters of both recent expansion 
and potentiality for the future, this group of 
industries ranks second only to the chemical 
industries. Principal development of the last 
decade has been the building of the Sheffield 
steel plant at Houston and the Lone Star 
steel plant at Daingerfield. The Sheffield 
plant is a completely integrated iron-and-steel 
industry, located on the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel. In early 1951 the Lone Star plant had in 
operation blast furnace, coke ovens, cast-iron- 
pipe plant, and had under construction a 
large steel plant. (See p. 227.) 


Another noteworthy primary metal industry 
development during the last few years has 
been the aluminum plant of the Aluminum 
Corporation of America at Port Lavaca and 
the construction of the big plant of the 
Reynolds Company near Taft in San Patricio 
early in 1951. In July, 1951, it was also an- 
nounced that ALCOA would establish a large 
plant in Milam County, near Rockdale, and 
utilize lignite from that area in an aluminum 
reduction plant. These three plants together 
represent an investment reported at more 
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than $200,000,000. Another primary metal in- 
dustry of great importance is the production 
of magnesium and other metals, as well as 
some nonmetals, from sea water at the Dow 
plant at Freeport. (See p. 228.) 


‘Zine is produced from a large smelter at 
Etter, Dumas County, though from imported 
ores, the plant being located there because 
of the availability of gas. At El Paso is a 
large copper-refining plant. In this city also 
is a customs smelter utilizing ores from 
Texas, Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona. It 
is one of the oldest industries of its kind in 
the country. 

In this classification, number of industrial 
workers jumped from 3,140 in 1939 to 20,585 
in 1947. 

Farm mechanization has lent considerable 
impetus to this industrial group as well as 
the two mentioned immediately below. Ex- 
tension of the Intracoastal Canal in recent 
years has also helped stimulate all of the 
metal industries in Texas. 


Fabricated Metal Products. 


This industrial group has grown principally 
from the same causes as mentioned immedi- 
ately above. Number of industrial workers in- 
creased from 4,183 in 1939 to 10,964 in 1947. 

Included in this group are such products 
as structural iron, steel and other metals; 
cutlery and hand tools and metal hardware, 
heating equipment, metal stamping and plat- 
ing, wire and nails, metal barrels and drums 
and a long line of other products. In some 
instances they are produced in connection 
with production of the primary metals, as in 
the instances of wire and nails at the Houston 
steel mill and cast-iron pipe at Daingerfield. 
However, production is usually separate from 
the primary metal industries. A heavy in- 
dustry, it is concentrated largely at the 
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e DRY MATS ® FAST DELIVERY OVER THE SOUTHWEST 


Our craftsmen are selected for their individual 
skill and knowledge . . . our equipment is ultra- 
modern in every respect. We offer highly 
specialized services for publishers, advertisers, 
and advertising agencies . our entire 
organization being keyed to current tempos and 
deadlines. May we serve you? 


JOHN A. SCOTT COMPANY 


[eels en oh A PH E ORS: § 
2812 TAYLOR e' DALLAS 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 


Manufacturing in Texas—1 849-1947 


Table below gives basic data on the manufacturing industries in Texas beginning with the 
census of 1849, the first taken after annexation of Texas to the United States. In several in- 
stances the data for a year are included twice with varying figures. This is explained by the 
fact that the rules for inclusion of industry within the census have changed from time to time. 
In several instances the two lines of data are given so that they will be comparable with both 
Pee ie and succeeding years. In others they are to correct minor discrepancies. (See foot- 
notes. 

However, the census data are not completely comparable from year to year even with these 
duplicated lines. Notably, ‘‘automobile repairing’’ was included in the census of manufactures 
in 1914 and 1919, but omitted thereafter. There have also been several changes in the minimum 
annual value of products needed for inclusion in the census. From 1921 to 1947, inclusive, the 
minimum was $5,000; 1899 to 1919 it was $500; prior to 1899 all industry, including home crafts, 
were enumerated in the census of manufactures. However, the total volume of business was so 
small in these little industries that the successive increases in minimums in 1899 and 1921 did 
not affect comparability greatly except in the column showing number of establishments. 

The interval without a census, 1939 to 1947, covers the years immediately before, during, 
and immediately after World War II, when no census of manufactures was taken. 





















































No. All Employees | Wage Earners Only. +Cost of 

- feeb ae : a Horse-| Materials, anaes ki VEIUE OF : 
ear— sh- alaries an ower.| Containers, ed by anufactured 

ments. i Wages. RO Wages. z Power. Manufacture. Products. 

1947 . .|7,128)|297,053]$755,411,000|242,014/$558, 420, 000) 7 t |$1,727,464,000 § 

*1939 . .|5,085/163,978/ 196,747,000|125,115] 126,364,000 7 t 448,523,000 t 
*1939). 15,376 ft 126,996] 128,138,703 t 1,075, 763,628 453,105,423) 1,530,220,676 
1937 . .|4,422/152,055| 175,784,853/129,501| 132,505,115 t 1,141,567,954 439,854,447| 1,581,422,401 
*1935 . .|4,167/117,275] 125,069,000] 99,124} 90,202,214 7 764,117,512 295,127,739| 1,059,245,252 
F195)... 42197 t ¢ {|104,792| 97,112,401 t 765,855,732 306,710,696] 1,072,566,428 
1933 . .|/3,648 tT T 91,374| 73,426,730 tT 449,444,996| 237,307,351| .686,752,347 
*1931 4,326 T is 94,867} 99,061,000 f t 272,935,000 OF 
FLOSS... [4-251 Tf tT 93,695! 98,372,000] + | 563,618,000]: 269, ,000). .832,683,000 
*1929 5,198/156,143} 201,731,900)134,498| 151,827,000 Pe gel t | 460,307,000 SF 
*1929 aD t + |1382,293] 150,907,000/815,546 973,097,000 453,925,000| 1,427,022,000 
1927 ,065 7 * |116,763].130,408,661|635,455 842,927,286 363,652,676] 1,206,579,962 
1925 ..|3,606 7 7 |106,792| 116,363,302|/572,798 485,143,862 392,808,607| 1,237,952,469 
1923 . .|3,693 tT + |102,358] 111,461,949]548,2 647,451,774| 331,740,283 979,192,057 
1921 . .|3,566 7 7 88,707| 103,946,000 569,563,000 272,396,000 841,864,000 

*1919 . ./5,890/124,110] 146,230,000/106,268] 114,935,000 T tT 295,709,000 

*1919 . ./5,724|124,264| 146,438,978/107,522) 116,403,800|443,207 701,170,898 298,824,898} 999,995,796 
1914 ../5,062|} 86,232] 59,112,000] 74,765] 44,762,000/335,496 253,114,261| 108,024,000 361,279,303 
1909 . .|4,588] 80,079] 48,775,000! 70,230} 37,907,272|282,471 178,178,515) 94,717,120 272,895,635 
1904 . ./3,158] 54,819] 30,587,000) 49,066) 24,468,942/164,637 91,603,630 58,924,759 150,528,389 
1899 . .|3,107| 41,465] 19,830,000] 38,604) 16,911,681]116,157 54,388,303 38,506,130 92,894,433 
1889 . .|5,268 t tT 34,794} 15,148,495} 68,364 36,152,308 34,281,243 70,433,551 
WS 19 oie | 2D, i t 12,159 3,343,087| 30,534} 12,956,269 7,753,659 20,719,928 
1869 . .|2,399 t tT 7,927 1,787,835] 13,044 6,273,193 5,224,209 11,517,302 
1859 983 ih tT 3,449 1,162,756 Tt 3,367,372 3,209,930 6,577,202 
1849 309 t Tt 1,066 322,368 tT 394,642 773, 896 1,168,538 


*The years, 1939 and 1919, are given twice with somewhat different data. Marked change in the rules 
for inclusion of industry under ‘‘manufactures’’ in these years makes the giving of two lines of data 
advisable for the purpose of making them comparable with both preceding and succeeding years. For 
example, the top given for 1939 is comparable with the data given for 1947. The lower line for 1939 is 
comparable with preceding census year. The years, 1935, 1931 and 1929, are also repeated. The. bureau 
revised figures after original publication, to eliminate minor discrepancies. Both old and new figures are 
given. : 

fNot reported, or not reported on any comparable basis. Oras 

£This item includes cost of materials, containers for products, fuel and purchased electric energy. 
There is considerable duplication in these data, caused by the successive processes through which many 
manufactured products go. . 

§Total value of products was not given in the printed report of the Bureau of the Census for 1947. 
Really, this figure is valueless as an indication of the amount of manufacturing done in any given area, 
or time, because of the great amount of duplication that is involved. The ‘‘value added by manufacture’’ 
is the net value of the manufactured product, and a much more dependable indication of the volume of 
manufacturing. 
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Houston and other deep-water ports along 
the Gulf front. However, the rapid construc- 
tion program, and the demands of the oil and 
agricultural industries has encouraged the 
industry at inland points, such as the Wyatt 
and Mosher plants at Dallas. 


Machinery, Except Electrical. 


Number of industrial workers in this group 
increased from 8,358 in 1939 to 18,327 in 1947. 
Farm mechanization contributed much to the 
market for tractors and farm machinery. Con- 
tinued expansion of the petroleum industry, 
with intensive drilling, was also a contributing 
factor. Some of Texas’ most uniquely indige- 
nous industries have grown by meeting these 
demands, notably the Lufkin Foundry and Ma- 
chine, and Texas Foundries at Lufkin which 
may be classed in both the metal fabricating 
and machinery manufacturing groups. 

In addition to oil-field and agricultural 
machinery, the two largest markets in Texas, 
there has been a growing demand for a wide 
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variety of machinery in connection with the 
rapid industrial development of the state. 

In some instances, companies established 
to manufacture for the state’s older machin- 
ery needs have gone into the manufacture of 
new lines of products. The expansion of the 
Murray Company at Dallas, formerly manu- 
facturers exclusively of cotton-gin machinery. 
is an example. The conversion of some of 
these plants from their original lines to new 
“military’’ or ‘‘strategic civilian’’ products 
during World War II also had its effect. 
Frequently the technological knowledge and 
skills acquired, and the familiarity with new 
sources of materials and markets, influenced 
manufacturers to continue in these new lines 
or allied lines after the war. 

Electrical Machinery. 

While this was among the smaller of Texas 
industrial groups, according to the census of 
1947, its 1,714 industrial workers represented 
an increase of 300 per cent over the 441 in 
1939. The rapid increase in domestic electrical 
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Texas Manufacturing Industries, by Classifications 
Data below are for Texas manufacturing industries, as classified by the Bureau of the 








































Census, covering the calendar year 1947. 
: a All Employees. Production Workers. 
5 sd Number ~ o- 
Title—Industry— na | pases] o> | oh g fh at . g| 23s 
S555 | SGhee| 82.3 |Sese | 1999. | 107. | Sse | see 
All industries, total ....... 7,128 549| 297,053] $755,411| 125,115] 242,014/$558,420|$1,727,464 
Food and kindred products. . 2,029 110} 57,784] 130,543] 25,146! 42,817) 82,484] 337,558 
NCAT DrOdUCtSacsateete tee ie 183 22 TZ le 30,950 5,665 9,621} 22,427 57,940 
Meat packing, wholesale. .. nub’ 19 10,097 Px cic a FE 3,985 7,906 19,829 49,503 
Prepared "meats it2. 0.72. 38 2 1,103 2,390 255 909 1,602 6,370 
Poultry dressing, wholesale 30 1 922 1,243 1,425 806 996 2,067 
Dairy: products-n: .282% 2a 110 a. 2,189 4,319 1,598 1,588 2,816! 10,982 
Creamery butter .....7.%. 16 mon Pie: 411 600 172 319 1,038 
Natural. Cheese oi 4 on os +s ote 11 as 165 330 117 138 254 083 
ice cream and ACES... «.o0 <1.) 73 pai 1,297 2,538 641 829 1,405 6,588 
Canning, preserving, freezing 138 14 6,033 7,309 2,785 5,945 5, 768|) | 21,703 
Canning and preserving 
OXCEDLM LISD Sa Sneina ee ete 100 = ab) 5,006 5,615 2,130 4,622 4,466 12,557 
Pickles and sauces........ ao 1 551 974 423 495 820 7,070 
Grain-mill products ........ 174 22 7,494} 19,889 2,833 5 ote 12,914 63,365 
HMlour and Meal wastes es if aby, 3,033 | 9,113 1,620] 2,194 5,830) 29,955 
Prepared animal feeds.... 114 5 Soo 7,145 642 2,425 4,727 18,591 
Rice cleaning and polishing 14 5 1,078 3,304 561 817 2,119 14,017 
Blended and prepared flour 9 pee 158 327 Gt) 137 “238 802 
Bakery | products.<2) ew. ose me 24 9,658 24,269 5,962 6,621 13,221 50,028 
Bread, other bakery prod.. 303 ZAl 8,348 21,358 aes Si PAS, 11,019 41,447 
Biscuit, crackers, pretzels. 10 2 1,310 2,911 605 1,096 2,202 8,581 
Beverazves, ieee oatles 2 ok ao9 9 7,245 17,898 2521 3,904 8,265 44,321 
Bottled soft drinks........ 387 5 5,627 12,394 1,431| 2, toe 4,716; 27,939 
Miscellaneous food prep.... 583 12 10,165 5A la IP 3,077 (hos 13,380 76,284 
Shortening, cooking oils... 11 3 975 2,951 652 727 2,027; 21,709 
Manufactured ice ........ 408 : 4,620 9,077 1,441 3,021 5,665 21,905 
Liquid, frozen, dried eggs. 16 2 1,160 1,516 224 972 1,036 3,085 
Food preparations, n.e.c... 117 7 2,863 6,314 475 2,212 3,843 19,191 
Tobacco manufactures ...... a 1 404 * (*) 343 oe), =) 
Textile mill products........ 48 PH; 8,164 16,672 7,079 7,745 14,808 295133 
Cotton and rayon broad- 
woven fabrics .e, s+ - 8 20 18 6,063 12,260 5,823) 5,861 11,418 20,457 
Nittine” mills Peeeoe .. ak 8 o 683 1,729 361 641 1,419 ; 
Fur-felt hats and hat me 4 1 378 803 LiZ 305 623 1,961 
Miscellaneous textile goods. 8 4 744 1,387 545 687 1,030 2,651 
Apparel and related products! 361 58 22,008 35,065 10,173 20,164 27,563 71,128 
Men’s, boys’ furnishings. . 92 29 9,655 14,644] 5,656 8,916 11,997 ; 
Men’s dress shirts and 
MiZhiWweank ewes oe a ly 3 861 1,400 ea, 784 1,138 2,556 
Separate trousers ........| 22 6 1,750 2,159 760 1,635 2,153 9,437 
Men’s, boys’ clothing, n.e.c. 45 20 6,772 10,068 4,544 6,263 8,369 19,106 
Women’s suits and coats... 10 2 nas fd 2,62 1,458 1,806 Fo Bs Ps 
Women’s and children’s | 
 Wndéersarnienie iar. ss oo 19 by 846 1,168 204 788 968 2,246 
Millinery wi c.505 5 caer, << ss 26 a 485 913 723 442 739 1,541 
Children’s outerwear ...... 37 2 1,653 2,190 308 1,564 1,918) 3,845 
Children’s dresses ........ 16 1 734 | 1,025 (*) 695 863 2,228 
Miscellaneous apparel and | 
A CCECSSOMCS yo aie chee esas 16 2 597 926 fi 5o2 741 1,713 
Mise. fabricated textiles.... 91 10 3,064 5,464 1oL2, Zt ld 4,067 13,645 
Curtains and draperies.... 7 a 66 325 147 195 728 
Housefurnishings, n.e.c. .. 17 1 404 680 190 385 618 1,128 
Textile bAcs cares coast 16 6 1,582 2,944 832 1,403 2ACE 8,619 
Canvas ‘products... 44... .. 22 1 327 651 154 240 383 1,254 
Fab. textile products, -n.e.c. 15 1 390 647 G) ane 504 gar ak 
Lumber and products, except 
furniture) 23. 2s ee 915 76 30,694 51,387 19,881 29,354 47,267 95,988 
Lumber and timber basic 
POGUCTAY ls hwelStR le. oH bs 654 49 21,983 34,191 14,764 21,287 32,256 64,378 
Sawmills and planing mills, | 
Peneral ows wos tok eed 644 48| 21,489} 33,365 14,472 20,814 31,496 63,772 
Millwork and related prod.. ats) 6 3,218 7,702 1,541 2,876 6,519 12,219 
Millwork) plants:cenis ade ss 140 2 2,393 5,617 1,493 2,159 4,723 8,999 
Wooden containers ........ 46 Bis | 2,859 4,247 2,193 2,756 3,839 ieee) 
Wooden boxes (except cigar : 
DOXES) Sake Aehaees oe eee 26 4 1,395 2,332 1,172) 1,324 2,085 4,342 
Miscellaneous wood products 62 10 2,634 5,247 1,383; 2,435 4,653 11,832 
Wood preserving ......... 20 9 2,234 4,606 1,220 2,0 4,088 10,565 
Furniture and fixtures...... 266 12 5,843 12,455 2,669 Deis 9,740 23,029 
Household furniture ....... 135 8 3,604 i505 2,024 Syne 5,973 14,808 
Household furniture, up- 
holstered "ii: seh. csteors ee 6 31 2 1,468 3,303 847 1,280 2,730 6,743 
Mattresses and. bedsprings. 58 1 774 1,569 590 663 1,219 3,816 
Office: TurniturGy...: arcmtcsde 6 sls 112 226 Get, 105 199 298 
Partitions: and fixtures..... 37 al 770 2,052 273 675 1,596 2,967 
Sereens, shades and blinds.: 81 2 1,027 1,881 256 874 1,419 3,528 
Venetian [oistets SE racers Oc 72 2 954 Tso 200 817 1,318 ’ 
Paper and allied products... 57 12 4,674 13,084 | A ay 3,850 10,212 32,992 
Envelopes 7 shia: ach ka meee iti ie 150 2 11 759 
Paperboard containers and | 
WOXOS) 7. eno tuatee teatro tae 25 4 1,909 4,335 404| 1,514| 3,109} 9,018 
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Texas Manufacturing Industries, by Classifications.—(Continued.) 
Production Workers. 


-Title—Industry— | 


Converted paper products, | 
. MCT, «el Se 
Printing and publishing 
PEPOMUSIGLES ely bigroic s+ 5 so ous 
BeewePOUers .4---......5-.'. 
PETIOMI Calan 4... 2 einer SSE Sete RE 
BERS — 6 9.0 pala Mela Sa 
Commercial printing ...... 
euosrapning .. 200. ...... = 
‘Bookbinding and related in- 
oe Sea 
Printing trades service ind. 
pppesetting 2 £6 ee eee 
PF TIQUOCNEEAVING sire ae 0 oe ce 
‘Chemicals and Allied Products 
Indus. inorganic chemicals 
‘Indus. organic chemicals 
Organic chemicals, n.e.c. 
Drugs and medicines ....... 
Soap and related products 
Paints and allied products . 
BOeRUINZerS eS. . 6. i Es 
Vegetable and animal oils 
Cottonseed oil mills: ....... 


Miscellaneous chemical prod. 
Toilet preparations «...... 
SEAOOTEIDIACIC® « Soicja 5 v0 + 0 cc 
Compressed and liquefied 
STS RPC ORIEN: 6) 4) 6.5 we huiielia ie s 0 0, 0 040 > 
Chemical products, n.e.c. 

Petroleum and coal products . 
Petroleum refining Rae n bee 
Paving, roofing materials 

PRU OCTLOOLCLS ©. isps es 6 oa ove 

Leather and leather products 
Handbags and small leath- 

PE ISOOUNS Se. sae Ss eer pite 
Saddlery, harness and whips| 

Stone, clay and glass products 

Glass containers ........... 

Products of purchased glass 


Cement, nydraulie~. ........ 


Structural clay products .... 

Brick and hollow tile . 

Clay refractories ......... 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete and plaster products 

Concrete products ........ 

Gypsum products ......... 
Cut-stone and stone products 
Asbestos products ......... 

Gaskets and asbestos insu- 

PUES TIOM SEE. cas ics cee ce 

Minerals: ground or treated 

Primary metal industries . 
Iron and steel foundries 

Gray-iron foundries ....... 
Primary nonferrous metals 
Nonferrous foundries ...... 
Miscellaneous primary metal 

PRMAUSEDIOS bei ye by. steiis|. 3 ais. 

Iron and steel forgings 





Fabricated metal products 
Cutlery, hand tools and 
BTW ALE nite pce pine nsss 
Heating pining rot eat 
Structural metal products 
Structural and ornamental 
OTE ICY A 
Boiler shop products ...... 
Metal stamping and coating 
Metal stam int PI A. 
Plating and polishing ..... 
Fabricated wire products 
Miscellaneous fabricated 
metal products ...... Ets 
Metal barrels, drums, pails 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Tractors, farm machinery 
Construction, andmining - 
machinery Ee aretototers 


Total 
Number of 
Establish- 
ments. 





Establishments 


Number of 
With 100 
Employees 
and Over. 


Number 


pean 


* NNW WHEHORUK. - - 


ise ope 


cau ; 
S: ote. 


tN- B- Beep 


+ C000 - 


- EEIQOO Ol. 


aN 
NA. woo 


to 


ee 








eo nae 
BHO: 


nN 


2 
41 
4 


18 


(Average 
for the 


161 | 


13,858 





All Employees. 


and Wages. 
(Thousands). 


Salaries 
Total 








39,038 
323 


4,735 
44,302| 


69,908 | 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


Number 
(Average for 
the Year). 
1939. 1947. 
| 391 
ss 139 
6,590 10,332 
3,469 5,108 
318 146 
74 162 
1,839 3,182 
372 foul 
159 379} 
359 578 
76 182 
86 223 
6,847 17,475} 
70 1;642 
c%) 6,962 
*) 4,930 
146 265 
40 BTS: 
204 606 
192 644 
3,884 3,907 
3,818 3,087 
(*) 371 
(*) 334 
Gee 2,855 
94 88 
1,200 1,793 
192}: 378) 
39 ' 262 
18,971 29,662) © 
18,936 28,688 
(*) 5 
C) 989 
oer) 1,470 
(*) 85 
278 452 
5,098 9,284 
cc) oe 
69 163 
1,149 1,838} 
1,749 2,304 
1,432 Bay ak, 
C49) 165 
71 469 
1,017 2,664 
535 1,698 
326 761 
450 203 
55 337 
C=.) 86 
341 188 
3,140 10,585 
tole 2,786 
893 1,744 
(*) 3,796 
199 409 
148 497 
(*) 152 
4,183 10,964 
G*) 130 
113 1,402 
PAs 7 6,370 
toto 3,455 
662 2,092 
207 471 
@) 280 
50 123 
(*) BS 
380 790 
298 5811 
8,358 18,327 
6) 1,441 
6,004 10,634 
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Added by 
Manufacture 
(Thousands) 


(Thous. ) 
Value 


$226 | 


27,214| 92,467 
14,398] 56,831 
S287 


FR 
uN 
e) 
Q 


6 2,884 
“410 994 
7,537| 20,775 
1,709 3,990 
676 1,620 
1,957 4,489 
669 1,286 


880 2,863 

7, 824 41,566 

"123 579 

‘5;437| 29,957 

* + O52 3,995 

~ 625; 3,576 
105,908 


27 
T10 1,776 
236 627 
373 rh 








10,060} 27.87 
865| 1,923 
1,683} 3,232 
397 845 
26,938| 66,826 
220 721 
3,437} 8,063 
15,841| 38,757 
8,463} 19,053 
5/286} 15,857 
1,015} 2.119 
631| 1,316 
237 528 
883| 2,615 
1.904 5,556 
1,;397| _4'707 
49'335| 129/575 
3,289| 7,747 
30,846] 80,406 
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Texas Manufacturing Industries, by Classifications.—(Continued.) 
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# 
S 
Seal eal = 
o: on 
Title—Industry— na | pases 
~S34 | S508s 
£535 | SSF: 
n nin 
ezas |Zases 
Construction, mining mchry| 12) aks 
Oil-field machinery, tools .. 76 18 
Metal working machinery 7 oer 
Cutting tools, jigs, fix- 
TOUTES VEtCIOR eth a te 12 
Special-industry machin- 
AOL VTE. lS VERE w 5's oe 61 5 
Special-industry machin- 
SrlV Mee Cee . LEE. oles Oe 30 rs, 
General industrial machinery 54 5 
Pumps and compressors ... 18 Py 
Blowers‘and fans. ......-... lal + atts 
General industrial mach- 
INETY AUTeuC. Maes Soak a oe 12 a 
Service, household machines 36 4 
Laundry and dry-cleaning 
MACHINGTVoR cr chen oie. sree Se 9 ahi 
Refrigeration machinery .. 18 3 
Miscellaneous machine parts we 5 
Valves and fittings, except 
DIUIMBErS a eres ws ee ake 2 
Ma chine@rshops’.|f2 ds... scnde 57 2 
Electrical machinery........ 55 8 
Electrical control apparatus 4 1 
Communication equipment . 13 A 
Miscellaneous elec. products 22 4 
storavebatieriessee .. ..ae 19 4 
Transportation equipment ... 99 15 
Truck trailers ae cee 8 a 
Shipstand boats Gex..ocken « ot S 
Ship building and repairing 18 9 
Boat building and repairing] 19 “eee 
Instruments and related pdts. | 49] 3 
Mechanical measuring in- | 
struments) 0: chee’ cs es obs 10 | 
Medical instruments and 
SUPDLIES 7H Siesta eee 21 10% 
Photographic equipment.... 5 1 
Miscellaneous manufactures . 280 4 
Jewelry (precious metal) ... 13 al 
Toys and sporting goods .... 41 1 
Sporting and athletic goods 31 1}. 
Office teupphes ll See «041 ee 22 tie 
Plastics products, n.e.c. .... ily 
Miscellaneous manufactures. 178 vy 
Brooms and brushes ...... 43 ae 
Morticians’ goods ......... 2g iL 
Signs and advertising 
diSPlayS ROTM ase Ss oe 86 ali 


*Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual 


n.a.—Not available. 
n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified. _ 


All Employees. 


Number 


Production Workers. 

















=~ Number v= 
ae (Average for Bots! 
o m8 the Year). me DOS 
oo gu = Bs a 3 ae a 
S a SeSe| 1939. | 1947. | S858 | 3555 
<se a fae a ol ca 
412 1,171 81 304 $757 $1,9 
13,446 13131 5,923} 10,330 30,089 78,419 
at 608 T¢ 200 509 6 
117 295 we 109 274 500 
2,124 5,946 592 1,691 4,281 9,754 
1,710 4,881 505 ; 3,536 7,00 
1,738 4,907 457 Lou 3,28 10,447 
Qets 2,423 296 574 42 eure 
229 503 63 201 413 1,080 
324 1,105 51 243 691 2,071 
1,631 3,718 431 1,395 2,874 8,594 
| 
235 Sen (20R 188 411 922 
1,190 2,633 312| 1,047 ome tals! 6,780 
1,905} 5,605 ff 1,569 4,179 11,559 
676 2,015 Cy, 535 1,367 3,987 
686 1,959 569 584 1,679 3,811 
1,946 aye fal 441 1,714 ,967 12,163 
244 634 66 195 456 1,190 
156 349 (Be), Iss 263 645 
713 1,874) 367 636 1,519 6,006 
686 1,819 (=) 61 1,483 5,906 
20,735 57,434 2,767 18,285 46,651 91,893 
500 1,476 188 4 950 3,418 
5,103 15,292 1,379 4,582 13,109 22,448 
4,858 14,708 n.a. 4,370 12,603 21,472 
245| 584 n.a. 21 5 976 
921| 2,182] ate 735 1,592 3,681 
159 392 (*) 117 246 510 
134 285 27 116 222 502 
158 336 whee 125 273 385 
3,284 7,609 1,180 2,800 5,743 14,458 
279 664 90 226 467 1.275 
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connections, especially in rural areas, general 
industrial development, increase in electrical 
display and the storage-battery demand were 
the principal factors. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES 


This group more than doubled its number 
of industrial workers during the 1939-1947 
interval, increasing from 1,180 to 2,800, indi- 
cating a growing diversity of industrial out- 
put. One of the weaknesses of Texas industry 
as a whole has been the lack of a large di- 
versity of products, principally consumers’ 
goods. While Texas ranks twelfth among the 
states in total value of products, as added by 
manufacture, this production value still comes 
largely from primary processing of Texas nat- 
ural resources—petroleum, forest products, 
wheat, cottonseed. A Texan in the course 
of his day’s routine, from the time he eats 
his breakfast until he goes to bed, comes in 
contact with relatively few Texas-made con- 
sumers’ goods. 


Texas’ industrial future will undoubtedly 
lie primarily in (1) further expansion of its 
chemical industries, (2) increased primary 
processing of such commodities as cotton, 


wool and hides which for logical economic 
reasons now are shipped to distant centers 
for manufacture, and (3) increased manufac- 
ture of the multifold consumers’ articles that 
enter into maintenance of our present-day 
high standard of living. 

Many natural conditions and economic 
forces are highly favorable to the rapid fu- 
ture expansion of the manufacturing indus- 
tries in Texas. Texas’ central location be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific seaboards is one. 
The fact that it has its own seaboard along 
the Gulf coast gives it the unique position of 
having the advantages of both interior and 
seaboard location in domestic and world com- 
merce. 


Furthermore, there has been in recent 
years a_ great accumulation of investment 
capital in Texas. Formerly Texas looked 


primarily to outside capital for its industrial 
development. 

The same can be said of Texas’ managerial, 
technical and labor knowledge and skills. All 
have grown rapidly in recent years. These 
things, added to Texas’ great and varied re- 
sources for producing vegetable, animal and 
mineral raw products—especially its great 
supply of natural gas—put it in excellent 
position for rapid industrial expansion. 


in cities of 10,000 population or more: 


Manufacturing in Texas, by Counties 


Table below shows principal items in the manufacturing processes in Texas counties during 
1947, latest available. There was no census of manufactures included in the general enumeration 
of 1950. In the last three tables of column below are given comparative data from the census 
of 1939, next enumeration preceding 1947. In a following table, data are given on manufacturing 
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250 TEXAS ALMANAC. —1952-1953. 
Manufacturing in Texas, by Counties.— (Continued. ) 
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*Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
+ General statistics for Texarkana city in Miller County, Arkansas, not included. 
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Manufacturing in the United States, by States 


Table below presents basic data on manufacturing in the United States for 1947, latest offi- 
cial census taken in 1948, with some comparative statistics for 1939, the next preceding census. 

Although there has been a tendency toward decentralization of industry, the census of 1947 
showed a relatively high state of concentration. Six states produced more than half the value 
of manufactures—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois. Ohio, Michigan and New Jersey. They had 
a total of $39,000,000,000 of ‘‘value added by manufacture’’ out of a total of $74,364,000,000. 

Texas, with $1,716,000,000 of ‘‘value added by manufacture’’ had only 2.3 per cent of the 
net value of the national manufacturing product during 1947. In rank, Texas was twelfth among 
the states on basis of ‘‘value added by manufacturing.’’ The figures vary slightly from those 
used in some other tables in this chapter because of census revisions. 
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materials and supplies from value of shipments. : ; 

§In comparisons between states or localities, there is a tendency to emphasize ‘‘value added’’ as 
against ‘‘total value’’ which has been generally used in the past. ‘‘Total value’’ contains much dupli- 
cation of value where a product goes through a series of manufacturing processes, whereas ‘‘value 
added’’ is the net value contributed by the manufacturing processes. 
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Employment and Unemployment in Texas 


A total of 3,006,000, or a little more than 
half the population of Texas of fourteen years 
or more was in the labor force, as of April 1, 
1950, according to the Bureau of the Census, 
in its preliminary announcement. Only those 
of fourteen years and older were classed as 
employed or unemployed. The total civilian 
labor force was 2,935,000, according to this 
announcement, of which 2,840,000 were em- 
ployed and 95,000 were unemployed. Of the 
total civilian labor force of 2,935,000, there 
were 2,197,000 men and boys fourteen or over, 
and 738,000 women and girls. (See tables, 


p. 65.) 

Of the 2,595,000 persons fourteen years old 
and over who were classed as not in the 
labor force, the largest classification was 
those keeping house, including 1,687,000 
women and 4,000 men. The percentage of 
unemployment was placed at 3.2 per cent of 
the total labor force. 


As of June, 1951, the Texas Employment 
Commission, Austin, reported a _ total of 
2,531,000 persons engaged in nonagricultural 
labor. Of this number, 449,800 were in the 
manufacturing industries and 2,081,000 in the 
nonmanufacturing and nonagricultural indus- 
tries. Total salary and wage earners of all 
classes was placed at 2,015,400 

Principal classifications of employed other 
than agricultural and manufacturing were as 
follows: Mining, including petroleum, 115,300; 
construction, 162,700; transportation and util- 
ities, 218,100; trade (wholesale and retail), 
515,800; finance, insurance and real estate, 
77,900; service and miscellaneous, 239,100; 
government, 295,800 


Employment for 
was reported at 2,369,300, 
less than the figure for June, 1951, 
a distinct upward trend. 

The Texas Employment Commission report- 
ed for the year ended Dec. 31, 1950, that its 
nonagricultural placement service had placed 
484,980 persons in jobs during the year. 

The principal employment problem is in the 
field of agricultural labor, because of the 
fluctuation in demand. This fluctuation varies 
from season to season, even under compar- 
able crop conditions. It varies from year to 
year, in addition, because of fluctuation in 
crop conditions. Cotton requires the largest 
number of off-farm laborers, ranging from 
practically none to a peak of 350,000 to 475,- 
000, according to the farm placement service 
of the Texas Employment Commission. Other 
crops requiring considerable amounts of off- 
farm labor in season are wheat and small 
grains, corn, rice, citrus, vegetables, berries, 
livestock and poultry raising, and vegetable 
and fruit packing and processing. 

Because of the wide fluctuation of farm 
labor demands, there is a large migratory 
labor force in Texas. The commission reports 
that no accurate count has ever been made 
of this labor, but that there is an estimated 
90,000 migratory laborers who engage in the 
Texas cotton harvest, in addition to which 
there are some 80,000 who migrate each year 
into northern and midwestern states usually 
following the grain harvest. Migratory work- 
ers include Anglo-Americans, Latin Americans 
and Negroes, but the Latin Americans pre- 
dominate, most of them migrating annually 
from the region of San Antonio and the area 
south of San Antonio extending to the Rio 
Grande. 

In addition to the Latin Americans who are 
residents of the United States, there is also 
an annual movement of Mexican nationals 
across the Rio Grande. These braceros (from 
the Spanish brazos, meaning arms) are le- 
gally brought in under contract and in accord- 
ance with agreement between the govern- 
ments of the two countries. During the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1950, 1,991 employers 


the preceding June, 1950, 
which was 162,300 
indicating 
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contracted 29,000 Mexican national 
The commission reported that the exact num- — 
ber in the state at any one time can not be 
known because of information on contract 
cancellations and deportations of formerly 
contracted workers. 

These contracts are made in accordance 
with an agreement signed by the_ United 
States and Mexican governments. The U.S. 
Employment Service maintains stations at 
several points along the border to aid in 
administering the agreement. 

There is in addition an annual immigration 
of Mexicans illegally, though this movement 
has reportedly been lessened during the last 
few years. The term ‘‘wetback’’ is sometimes 
applied to these immigrants in the parlance 
of the border, derived from the assumption 
that they swim the Rio Grande. 

The decline in cotton acreage in recent 
years, plus the mechanization of agriculture 
in many respects, has decreased the demand 
for foreign and other migratory labor, but 
the discarding of restrictions on cotton acre- 
age for the year 1951 made the demand 
greater in 1951 with prospects that it would 
continue in 1952. 

The nonagricultural placement service of 
the Texas Employment Commission placed 
484,980 persons in nonfarm jobs during the 
year 1950. These placements included 16,815 
handicapped persons of whom 8,438 were 
handicapped war veterans. The agricultural 
placement service received 807,642 agricultural 
job openings during the year and referred 
866,673 individuals to them, resulting in the 
actual filling of 744,026 farm jobs. Approxi- 
mately 585,000 of these were on cotton farms. 


Unemployment Insurance. 

A total of 171,687 initial claims for insur- 
ance were filed with the commission during 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1950, followed 
by the filing of 566,160 continued claims. A 
total of $13,287,792 was paid in unemployment 
insurance during the year. This brought the 
total amount of unemployment insurance paid 
in Texas since the beginning of this service 
to $95,013,296. The total potential liability of 
the unemployment compensation trust fund, 
based on claims filed and allowed, amounted 
to about $24,550,000, but only 54 per cent of 
this was actually paid. The trust fund was 
$227,848,694 as of Dec. 31, 1950. This amount 
was exclusively for payment of unemployment 
compensation. Total taxable wages paid em- 
ployees by Texas employers during 1950 
reached a new high point of $2,800,000,000. 
During the preceding year of 1949, it was 
$2,658,816,319. At the end of 1950 there were 
30,785 Texas employers covered by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. 


MAJOR LABOR MARKETS 
Nonagricultural employment and unemploy- 
ment in the major labor market areas in 
June, 1951, according to the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission: 


ree 
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Wages Paid in Texas, by Industrial Groups 


Figures below are for production workers only in manufacturing and mining industries 
and nonsupervisory workers in all other groups. 
Source: Texas Employment Commission in co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Avg. Weekly Avg. Weekly Avg. Hourly 
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Mim eCEUPING—— LOCAL ACs ile. ain d whi aisle oils biclele $61.42 $56.13 41.5 42.2 $1.48 $1.33 
MEINE OOUS ates ul asians stows (eels s © eae oe} OL.49 55.81 43.3 43.6 1.42 1.28 
BUMS OOS, 0 5s) e lesa 6 5 ope owe vies opis 61.45 56.31 39.9 41.1 1.54 1.37 
IM ISTO GEL No isha a's fo aoe o's 018 ors » or eww loinis ye wept O4s1e 59.79 39°1 40.4 1.64 1.48 
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TAPE TA CCDINETY. 03)... 5 5. Gaessic ji nin cheese ts 71.56 74.56 43.9 46.6 1.63 1.60 
Pere NSPOrva MOM SCQUIDMENt oo. ne Sage epee 70.19 65.21 42.8 42.9 1.64 1.52, 
Menricavedeinetal, PTOCUCtS...... ++. see ns ese es 62.74 52.38 44.5 41.9 1.41 a ss 
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Pere ANG MTEXLUTOS .3 2.2 te ete ese sets 43.99 46.43 41.5 42.6 1.06 1.09 
Sronewmeiayveand welasss Urls ys vi. ok ew D. 59.88 50.85 44.0 45.0 B key af WAS 
Me tem PHTOGUCUS D7. ood. ISlie ee eld. aL 44,18 43.46 39.8 41.0 1.11 1.06 
Bron awWOVED. (LOOKS. 6) pF. A ea AG 43.42 41.36 40.2 42.2 1.08 0.98 
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*Preliminary. Subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 


Nonagricultural Employment in Texas 
Table below shows number of persons engaged in the nonagricultural industries of Texas, 
as of June, 1951, compared with June, 1950, according to the Texas Employment Commission 
in co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


*June, June, _ *June, June, 
Industry— 1951. 1950. Industry— 1951. 1950. 
oo) Sere Re 2,531,600 2,369,300 Transportation and utilities 218,100 216,400 
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Private household .......... 196,800 198,500 Other transp., utilities.. 118,000 119,800 
Proprietors, self - employed, ayia er ee! 5 rete Beeld cap ame eaer do tel OU 501,000 
unpaid family workers, etc. 319,400 286, 300 Wholesale trade........ 133,600 126,500 
Wage and salary workers. ..2,015,400 1,884,500 Reta trades: ©. as 22 =" 389-200 374,500 
§$Wage and salary workers— General merchandise... 68,800 69,200 
SEAN RRE ES Pas Sikes caici'aeS «ace 2,015,400 1,884,500 Food, liquor stores... 62,500 62,200 
Manufacturing ............. 390,700 344,000 Automotive .......... 53,700 49,900 
Durable «goods... ......-..... . 176,100 143,200 Apparel). Sahat. 23/400 22,400 
Primary metals......... 17,500 15,300 Other retail trade.... 173,800 170,800 
Machinery (except elec.) 28,800 24,600 Finance, ins. and_ real 
Transportation equipment 52,000 31,600 estates a707 ons mies: 77,900 74,000 
Fabricated metal prod.. 17,500 15,300 Banks, trust companies. 20,300 18,500 
Lumber and wood prod. 31,700 31,700 PHeUTANCEt ds cia bres ae 2, G00 27,900 
Furniture and fixtures. . 9,300 8,300 Real estate and other 
Stone, clay and glass... 15,200 13,800 finance eee ee ee: 28,000 27,600 
Other durable goods.... 4,100 2,600 Service and miscellaneous. 239,100 238,000 
Nondurable goods......... 214,600 200,800: Hotels, lodging places.. 25,300 25,100 
Textile mill products.... 9,900 9,000 Laundries and cleaners. 28,800 29,900 
PC Mensa) ign © 29 ener 4 Bs 28,500 26,900 Other business services. 185,000 183,000 
LUTPE | ele eke ede ee ome 61,300 61,300 Governmentitiesd. .2)c8:2)4 295,800 266,800 
Paper and allied prod... 6,100 5,800 <The aL Ge TEE REL 
Printing and publishing. 21,400 21,700 *Preliminary. Subject to revision upon receipt of 
Chemicals, allied prod.. 34,000 30,500 additional reports. 
Petroleum, coal prod.... 44,100 37,700 tEstimates of TEC only, and include all persons 
eS Gee 2,600 2,400 engaged in the activity indicated. 
Other nondurable goods. 6,700 5,500 §Estimates prepared by TEC in co-operation 
Nonmanufacturing w- + «2,024,100. 1,540,500 with U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
DT Rar aatye bre ge Picks suevg] pA LOp OU 105,300: Statistics, and exclude proprietors, firm members, 
Petroleum, natural gas. 108,400 99,000 other principal executives, self-employed, —inde- 
Metal, coal, other mining 6,900 6,300 pendent contract workers and unpaid family 
Construction te eer O27 100 139,000 workers. 
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Electric Power in Texas 


There were in Texas 198 power plants with 
an installed generating capacity of 2,500,852 
kilowatts*, on Nov. 1, 1950. The major por- 
tion of this capacity is installed in seventeen 
large generating stations strategically located 
over the state and operated by ten large 
companies. Most of these plants are inter- 
connected through transmission lines to form 
what has come to be called the Texas Power 
Grid. Of the 198 plants in Texas, 53 are 
steam plants, with a capacity of 2,096,250 
kilowatts; 119 are internal combustion engine 
plants, with a capacity of 159,987 kilowatts, 
and 26 are hydro plants (publicly and pri- 
vately owned), with a capacity of 244,615 
kilowatts.* 

Seven major private electric power compa- 
nies reported at the beginning of 1951 that 
they would add a total of 322,500 kilowatts 
in electric capacity to their steam. generating 
plants during that year.* 


Transmission Lines. 


As late as 1913 there were only 200 miles 
of 60,000-volt transmission lines. On Dec. 31, 
1949, twelve privately operated companies 
reported 12,610 miles of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines of 60,000 volts and over, and 
more than 90,000 miles of lower-voltage 
transmission and distribution lines. Most of 
the high-voltage lines are _ interconnected 
through the Texas Power Grid to serve every 
major production area in the state. 

From this transmission network radiate 
many miles of lower-voltage lines to serve 
more than 1,853,500 urban homes, farms and 
ranches, and 277,500 other customers such as 
commercial and industrial users.* This total 
of 2,131,000 customers* served in 1950 was 
being increased monthly by further exten- 
sions of service. 


Employment—Customers. 

The operating payroll of the major private 
electric power companies of Texas in 1950 
amounted to $34,109,931.f 

The following brief review of statistics will 
show how rapidly the power industry has 
expanded in the last twenty years. In 1930 
the total generating capacity of Texas plants 
of private electric companies was only 889,537 
kilowatts, as compared to 2,500,852 kilowatts 
in 1950, almost three times the total capacity 
of 1930. The total number of customers in 
1930 was about 744,000, as compared with 
some 2,131,000 customers in 1950, or nearly 
three times the 1930 figure. The total kilo- 
watt-hour sales of electricity by the twelve 
major electric power companies in 1930 
amounted to 2,911,567,000 and in 1950 to 
9,024,855,000f, an increase of more than 209 
per cent, or more than three times as much. 

As the number of kilowatt-hours sold in- 
creased, the cost to the customer has de- 
creased accordingly. In 1940 these twelve 
companies sold a total of 3,100,000,000 kilowatt 
hours at an average price of 22 mills. In 1950 
the 9,024,855,000 kilowatt hours sold at an 
average of 18.5 mills.tf 

Rural Electric Co-operatives. 

In the early part of 1951 there were seventy- 
seven electric distribution co-operatives own- 
ing and operating systems in rural Texas, 
according to the Texas Power Reserve Elec- 
tric Co-operative, Inc., Austin. They serve 
302,330 families and businesses and operate 
125,174 miles of distribution lines. They de- 
livered some 507,297,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity to their members during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950. 

In number of farms electrified and_ total 
miles of rural electric lines, Texas leads the 
nation. Next ranking states are Missouri, 

*Electrical World, Statistical Issue, Jan. 1, 1951. 

tStatistics of Electric Utilities in the United 
States Federal Power Commission 1949 Report. 

tPower and Light in Texas, 1950, by J. M. 
Harris, Austin. 
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Georgia, and Minnesota. The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration estimates that almost 
90 per cent of Texas farms now have elec- 
tricity. Organization of rural electrification 
co-operatives under the REA began in Texas 
in 1936. 
Expansion of Power Industry. 


Continued industrial, commercial and rural 
development in Texas which reached peak 
proportions during the postwar period, is re- 
flected in continued accelerated demands for 
electric power and emphasizes the importance 
of the electric industry to the over-all pros- 
perity of the state. 

The trend toward decentralization of indus- 
try which has located new factories and 
plants in Texas, together with expansion of | 
existing manufactories, have accounted for 
much of this increased demand. But another 
important factor has been the electrification 
of Texas farm and ranch operations and the 
extended use of electricity in the homes of 
both metropolitan and rural areas. This rural 
electrification was made possible by the 
introduction into the state of transmission 
lines service which brought electric power 
into hitherto inaccessible areas. 

The electric power industry in Texas may 
be said to have originated in the early 
eighties with the construction of the first 
electric power plant in the state at Galveston. 
The development of the industry was rather 
slow and as late as 1910 was confined entirely 
to local communities. It was in 1912 that a 
new era was inaugurated by the Texas Power 
& Light Company when it began construction 
of the first high-voltage transmission line 
in Texas, extending from Waco through Hills- 
boro to Fort Worth, with a branch from 
Hillsboro through Waxahachie to Ferris, 
where it again branched north to Trinity 
Heights (a substation near Dallas) and south 
to Corsicana. 

Completion of these lines the following year 
marked the beginning of a period of electric 
utility expansion which was to make power 
available to the farmers and the small com- 
munities as well as to the large cities 
throughout Texas for industrial, commercial 
and domestic consumption. Foregoing figures 
reveal the remarkable development of the 
power industry in Texas since the beginning 
of the construction of the power grid in 1912. 


--o— 


TEXAS TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


The data on telegraph communication in Texas 
and the account of its development are _ by 
Charles H. Dillon, Division Valuation and Tax 
Engineer, of the Western Union, Dallas. 

More than 1,600 telegraph offices were 
maintained in Texas, with more than 2,000 
employees, as of Jan. 1, 1951. Total wages 
paid were estimated at $7,000,000 a year. 
Texas points are connected through this 
system with more than 29,000 other offices 
in national and international telegraphic 
communication. The entire system is operated 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
which is the only company operating since 
its merger with the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Company, Oct. 3, 1943. 

There have been more than twenty-five 
telegraph companies chartered by the State 
of Texas. Many other companies were char- 
tered by other states. One of the results of 
the Civil War was the public demand for a 
nationwide network for telegraphic communi- 
cation. By 1866 the Western Union, which 
had been operating in the Northern States, 
extended its consolidations into Texas. 


Early Telegraph Lines in Texas. 

The development of telegraphic communica- 
tion in Texas, as well as in other states, has 
been an interesting story. 

Prior to the improvement in the long-dis- 
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tance telephone facilities which occurred in 
the late 1920’s and the establishment of the 

air-mail service, telegraphic communications 
Wee the principal means of fast long-distance 


-. communication. 


The first telegraph line between distant 
points was that between Washington and 
Baltimore, built at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government and opened for business on 
May 24, 1844. The first commercial telegraph 
line was opened between New York and 
Philadelphia on Jan. 20, 1846. 

First Line to Texas. 

The Magnetic Telegraph Company built 
from New York to Washington in 1845, and 
the Washington-New Orleans Telegraph Com- 
pany reached New Orleans on Thursday, 
June 13, 1848, before the telegraph reached 
St. Louis. Shortly after 1850 plans were made 
to build from New Orleans through Lafayette 
and along the Red River into Texas. Soon 
the first lines were built through the pine 
forests of East Texas by attaching the wires 
to the trees. In many instances telegraph 
operators closed the offices and rode along 
the lines to make. repairs when the wind 
swaying the trees caused breaks in the wires. 

The Texas Telegraph Company, chartered 
by the state Jan. 5, 1854, was the first com- 
pany to operate within the state. Shortly 
thereafter its name was changed to the Texas 
and Red River Telegraph Company, which 
built its first lines from Shreveport into 
Marshall, Texas, where the first telegraph 
office in Texas was opened on Feb. 14, 1854, 
with connections from New Orleans via 
Natchez, Miss., Alexandria and Shreveport, 
La. During the same year the line was ex- 
tended to Henderson, Rusk, Crockett, Mont- 
gomery, Houston and Galveston. Connections 
were made to Austin and San Antonio in 1865, 
to Dallas and Fort Worth in 1872-1874 and to 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville in 1875. 

Telegraph lines were built across the coun- 
try ahead of railroad tracks. By 1860 there 
were a thousand miles of telegraph lines in 
Texas. 

Frontier Military Lines. 

Between 1875 and 1877 the United States 
Army Military Telegraph Division built gov- 
ernment-owned telegraph lines to connect the 
military forts in Texas to facilitate the move- 
ment of the troops as a defense measure 
against Indian raids. Connected were such 
posts as Fort Ringgold in Starr County, Fort 
Richardson in Jack County, Fort Davis in 
' Jeff Davis County and Fort Elliott in Wheeler 
County. 

In Texas these connections were made by 
two major lines—ene out of Denison via Pilot 
Point, Jacksboro, Camp Colorado, San Angelo 
to San Antonio; the other out of San Antonio 
and extending westward through Brackett- 
ville, Laredo and south into Rio Grande City 
and Brownsville. From San Angelo the line 
extended westward to El Paso. These lines 
were connected with the Western Union lines 
on March 1, 1876, and the transcontinental 
connection was completed on Sept. 15, 1877. 

The Federal Government maintained an ex- 
tensive military telegraph organization during 
the War Between the States. The Confederacy 
depended upon the facilities of privately 
operated lines. 

oe 


FEDERAL TAXES PAID FROM TEXAS 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
Texas individuals and business firms paid to 
the Federal Government $1,679,345,003.09 in 
taxes. In the Pies fiscal year the amount 
was $1,290,62 

Texas is divided into two districts by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. They are the First 
Texas District which comprises approximately 
the south half of the state and the Second 
District which comprises the north half. Pay- 
ments amounted to $873,199,372.36 from the 
First District during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951. Payments from the Second 
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District were $806,145,630.73. Texas was the 


seventh-ranking state in total federal tax pay- 
ments during the 1950-51 tax year. 

The total federal taxes paid by Texas dur- 
ing 1950-51 were divided as follows as to 
source: Individual income tax not withheld 
at source, $603,073,320.04; individual income 
taxes withheld at source, $480,433,025.02; un- 
employment insurance, $7,790,193.76; corpora- 
tion income and profits taxes, $412,724,281.81; 
miscellaneous internal revenue, $175,324,182.46. 


Payments by States. 
Total federal taxes paid by the states and 
districts for fiscal years, 1949-50 and 1950-51. 


States and 
Districts— 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas . 
1st California. 
6th California. 
Colorado 
Connecticut .. 
Delaware .... 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


oer e ee 
eens 
eee eee 


eee wees 


1st Illinois.... 
8th Illinois... 


ESCNCUCKY, ‘re, oi 
Louisiana 
Maine ee ns «<6. 
Maryland 
inchweD iC: 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ... 
1st Missouri. 
6th Missouri. 
Montana 
Nebraska ... 
Nevada 
N. Hampshire 
Ist N. Jersey. 
oth N. Jersey. 
New Mexico.. 
1st New York 
2d New York. 
3d New York. 
14th N. York. 
21st N. York. 
28th N. York. 
N. Carolina... 
North Deke 
1st Ohio. : 


i Ps as 1 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
1st Pennsylv.. 
12th Pennsylv. 
23d Pennsylv. 
Rhode siepreit 
SaCarolina:: 
S. Dakota.... 
Tennessee 
Istevexas:.... 


eee eee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington, 
incl. Alaska 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming .... 
GuUSTOMSE. 25; 
Post office... 


else exe 


$233,208,454.90 
74, 822,094.83 
105,425,486.38 
1,447,804,476.65 
1,346,908,918.91 
272,505,614.59 
592,874,470.40 
356, 901,157.62 
359,387,115.89 
392,518,088.07 
81,400,813.25 
71,828,836.43 
2,831,451,111.21 
565,441,547.31 
973,283,542.96 
345,223,492.49 
307,923,529.99 
857,689,175.30 
350,570, 822.04 
106,910,352.68 


1,130,796,682.40 
1,127,641,137.55 
2,747,570,685.81 
629,726,416.50 
88,306,655.97 
795,915, 730.32 
306,169,405.59 
74,864,365.34 
261,366,873.27 
35,446, 339.28 
68, 755,337.58 
221,356,744.75 
912,618,301.86 
57,906, 231.82 
673,159,267.62 
2,401,351,509.05 
2,820,570,073.04 
606, 131,449.26 
238,795,940.99 
475, 458,295.98 
1,131,446,603.68 


300,663,106.17 
208, 494,692.58 
1,323,616,303.50 


1,135,951,534.77 
183,795,663.08 
175,019,823.94 
56, 717,659.42 
316,035,571.18 
704,543, 608.96 
586,078,775.26 
84,012,613.78 
37,110,077.96 


744, 061,228.61) 


462,153,326.27 
203,917, 245.25 
758,371,637.06 

ig rsa 








Total Internal Revenue Collections. 
1950. 1951. 


$298, 027,754.20 
106,356, 762.82 
130,827,364.66 

1,813,752,107.51 
1,722,554,091.45 
303,399,065.91 
$16,382,164.82 
566,941,209.55 
464, 326,027.54 
497,030,397.86 
97,630,824.65 
91,247,761.31 
3,615,679, 765.97 
697,547,468.52 
1,195,460,954.56 
437,643,616.74 
385,029,990.40 
1,056, 245,705.78 
408,815,162.16 
127,265,804.26 


1,406,634,606.64 
1,481,004,778.90 
4,131,989,530.98 
785,404,721.61 
113, 837,543.20 
986,537,917.53 
397,438, 396.06 
91,562,494.18 
333,762,674.87 
47,478,246.79 
87,121,116.10 
279,405,119.73 
1,179,976, 777.44 
80,516,053.05 
840,886,140.77 
3,145,971,072.94 
3,433,508,616.70 
792, 367,567.54 
305,845,735.73 
644,630,909.16 
1,256,655,643.88 
57,364,370.19 
802,647,683.56 
411, ae 913.94 
2955, 095,529.89 
1,819,550, 736.26 
494,417,408.24 
360,559,819.82 
1,944, 832,388.31 
392,695,273.02 
1,542,604,629.95 
239, 371,296.86 
190,464,177.85 
64,182,139.50 
398,185,109.60 
873,199,372.36 
806,145,630.73 
109,488,679.95 
48, 480,450.97 
834,489,984.89 


598, 432,536.55 
245,798,548.35 
962,300,915.94 
48,920,397.81 
163,660,349.19 
17,605,220.40 


1$38, O87, 31, 768. 37|$50,386, 682,228.60 


Total for states having more than one district: 


California 
Illinois 
Missouri ..... 
New lanke He 
New York.. 
Ohio .. 
Pennsylvania _ 
Texas 


$2,794, 713,395.56 


1,290,622,384.22! 


3,536,306, 198.96 


1/459) 381,897.17 
9,163,210,042.84 
3/288, 823, 863.65 
3,880,132,291.28 
1,679, 345,003.09 


Texas Radio Stations—AM, FM and TY 


Frequency. Power (Watts). 


There were 207 radio stations operating in 
Texas Aug. 1, 1951. Of this total there were 
171 AM (amplitude modulation) stations, 30 
FM (frequency modulation) stations and six 
TV (television) stations. These figures do not 
include police, aeronautical and amateur 
stations. 

The first broadcasting station established 
in Texas, in the fall of 1920, was WRR, 
owned by the City of Dallas. 

On June 26, 1922, Station WFAA was estab- 
lished by The Dallas Morning News. This was 
the first Texas station to become a member 
of a national network, in 1927. In 1930 it be- 
came the first newspaper-owned 50,000-watt 
station in America. On April 27, 1947, Station 
WFAA became a full-time station, using two 
frequencies, operating one-half time on its 
820 kilocycles frequency with a power of 
50,000 watts, and one-half time on its 570 
kilocyeles with 5,000 watts. WFAA shares 
these two frequencies with Station WBAP, 
Fort Worth. The dual operation is unique in 
American broadcasting. Save for the use of 
common transmitters for the two frequencies 
Os two stations operate independently of each 
other. 

Station WFAA-TV began creer Sept. 17, 
1948, under the call letters KBTV. It was the 
first television station in Dallas. KRLD-TV 
began operating in December, 1949. It was the 
second station in Dallas. There were four 
other stations PRG ed in Texas, Aug. 1, 
1951: WBAP-TV, Fort Worth, the first station 
established in Texas; KPRC-TV, formerly 
KLEE-TV, Houston; WOAI-TV and KEYL, 
San Antonio. Radio station construction was 
at a standstill in the early part of 1951 be- 
cause of the Federal Government’s ‘‘freeze’’ 
on materials, caused by the stepped-up mili- 
tary program. 


AM RADIO STATIONS 
There were 171 AM Radio Stations in oper- 
ation in Texas as of Aug. 1, 1951: 
City, Station— 


AbileneéVKRREC cee wee 1,470 5,000 Is 
Abilene, KRBC . 225.2%. 1,470 1,000 n 
Abilene, KWKC .........1,340 250 
Alicey LOB RR, oe ae 1,070 1,000 d 
AIpMme ICV EE PS. ieee 1,240 250 
Amarillo, KAMQ ........1,010 1,000 d 
ANTATINON KDA. Ween 1,440 5,000 Is 
Amarillow KEDA., 22.080 461,440 1,000 n 
AmarilonKGNC 2o 710 ,000 
AmarillonKVALI see 940 1,000 
ATHENS SKBUD. . -eeeneoe 1,410 250 d 
AUStIN’ ISNOW. . csicbattante 1,490 250 
AustinweRTBG ... see 590 5,000 Is 
Austin eK TBC... Arcee 590 1,000 n 
AUSTIN CIN 2, Jer ate oe 1,370 1,000 d 
AUstine KVET 2 sie oer 1,300 1,000 
Ballinger, KRUN .......:1,400 250 
Bay City KIOX: saaweeoe L276 1,000 
BAYTOWN ISRCL, fateeeiee 650 250 d 
Baytown; KREDL: 2.7. s2i.co0 1,000 
Beaumont, KFDM ...... 560 ai 
Beaumont, KPBX ....... 1,380 1,000 d 
Beaumont, sIGRIC oy 1.2.721;450 250 
Beaumont, PRT RM =. .2.e.4- 990 250 d 
Bie Springs KBSTie.fo 1,490 250 
BonhamyiceyN =a. oe 1,420 250 d 
BorcerwisetuZ, = en ete 1,490 250 
Brady, fINEWi) .. ee. ete on 1,490 250 
Breckenridge, KSTB ..... 1,430 500 d 
Brenham IKWHE en ee els eeo 1,000 d 
tBrownsville; KBOR ..... 1,600 1,000 d 
Brownsville, KVAL ......1,490 250 
Brownwood, KBWD ..... 1,380 1,000 Is 
Brownwood, KBWD .....1,380 500 n 
EBryanels BINA 24h omens 1,440 500 d 
Bryan SSORAW oan lee 1,240 250 
Center, KDET .. 1,510 250 
CHilGress eG hater LU 250 d 
Cleburne sKCEE ese 2 1,120 250 d 
Goleman; KSTA® . es 1,000 250 d 
College Station, WTAW.. .1,150 1,000 d 
Corpus Christi, KEYS ...1,440 1,000 Is 
Corpus Christi, KEYS ...1,440 500 n 
Corpus Christi, KRIS ....1,360 1,000 
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Frequency. Power (Watts). 


City, Station— 
Corpus Christi, KSIX 


Dalias i) KRUDS fan 


Dallas’4, KSKY Ovi 
*Dallas 2, WFAA .... 
*Dallas 2, WFAA .... 


Dallas 1, WRR iia. + 
Del Riox; KDEK ye 


Denison, KDSX....... 


Denton; RDN Tica 


Dumas, KDDDs. oad 
Edinburg, KURV ..... 
Bl*Ccampo, RULP oe. 


Fort Worth 1, KCNC 
tFort Worth, KCUL 


Fort Worth, KCUL .... 


Fort Worth 2, KFJZ . 


Fort Worth, KWBC ... 


Fort Worth 4, KXOL 


*Fort Worth 2, WBAP ... 
*Fort Worth 2, WBAP ... 


se ee 


Fl Paso, ESV aaa 
ML Paso sk USN iw week. 
Electia\ ICL i ase. See 


et 280 
Corpus Christi, KWBU ...1 

Corsicana, KAND .... 
Crockett; KIVY <..... 
Cuero; Kk Ch oie eras 
Dalhart: WoC. ew csc 
alas) Keclgteserd cere 
Dallas K LIF. 45 saree 


50,000 
1,000 d 


660 
... 820(S-WBAP) 50,000 


.... 970(S-WBAP) 5,000 
10 5,000 


eee 


Fredericksburg, KNAF.. . yy 


Gainesville, KGAF ...... ,080 
Galveston, KGBC ........ ,040 
Galveston, KLUF ....... ,400 
Gladewater, KSIJ ....... 1,430 
Gonzalese ICL lee ren ends ,450 
Grahani, KSW Au. ...0 tse > ,330 
Greenville, KGVL ....... 1,400 
Hamilton, ICLW is fae. 900 
Harlingen, KGBS ........1,240 
tHarlingen, KSOX 1,530 
Henderson, KGRI .... 1,000 
Hereford);KPAN® . 45:10 .@ 860 
HillsborosKHBR Paneer: 1,560 
Houston: 2 4 1CA- Ee. a ,090 
Houston 2, BCOM. i. aeeeaseou 
Houston 2, KLEE pene 610 
Houston. 2, IO NUZ. 3 seme ecu 
Houston 2, KPRC 950 
Houston 2, KTHT 790 
Houston 1, KTRH 740 
Houston 2; KXYZIRs We hayoee 
Huntsville, KSAM .......1,490 
Jacksonville 1, KEBE ....1,400 
dJasper;; Ki XI) xe. och te 1,240 
Kermit, KERB... @pacne Tee 
Kerrville, ICV Eee. neers 1,230 
Kilgore, KOCA’ ooneeet es 1,240 
Kingsville, KINE ....... 1,330 
MAaAMCSA MIS PH Tel. cries 690 
Lampasas, KHIT’: «322400 
Laredo, KPA B Mee aie ,490 
Littlefield, KVOW ....... 1,490 
Longview, KFRO ........ 1/370 
Longview, KLTE SR. sn. 2% 1,280 
Lubbock; IKGBD. sau. 6 ,090 
Lubbock, .KEYO)\s.2. Jot.2 1,340 
Lubbock] SH Ljg hl ae 950 
Tubbock, KSEE ries noth one 950 
Rutkinv RR BA 6s. .... eee 1,340 
Lutkin RE RES oo ee 1,420 
Marshall; KMHT 20. . .1,400 
McAllen, KRIO Via. seer 910 
McKinney, KMAE ....... 1,600 
Midland CRS. Side oran 550 
Midland, KCRS 2 ee 550 
Midland; KIBG. 22... +e ,150 
Mineral Wells, KORC ....1,140 
Monahans, KVKM ....... 1,340 
Mount Pleasant, KIMP 960 
Nacogdoches, KOSF ..... 1,230 
Nacogdoches, KSFA ..... 860 
Odessa, KECK. (SenRe 920 
Odessa, KOGA seen. aot. 1,450 
Odessa, KRIG Ht ehiss ccs’ she 1,410 
Orange, KOGT sesok hs iene 1,600 
Palestine, KONECT 5 aie casters 1,450 
Pampas 4 PADNG tees cncleokeas ,340 
Paris KPUVitnurde a eple ene 1,490 
Pecos ssISTUNiiis sine sree on boanee »400 


, 


250 
1,000 d 
250 

250 d 

250 d 

500 d 
1,000 d 
5,000 
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- City, Station— Frequency. Power (Watts). 


Pemywoa, BEYE) ........ 1,400 250 
Plainview, KVOP ........ 1,400 250 
Port Arthur, KOLE.....<.. 1,340 250 
Port Arthur, KPAC...... 250 5,000-ls 
Porc artpur, KEAC ..... 1,250 1,000 n 
Rosenberg, KFRD ....... 980 500 d 
San Ange 0, SGI. oc 5 960 5,000 Is 
San Angelo, KGKL ...... 960 1,000 n 
San Fuh peat aes ee re. 1 O40 250 
San Antonio, KABC ..... 68 50,000 Is 
San Antonio, KABC ..... 68 10,000 n 
San Antonio, KCOR ..... 1,350 5,000 ls 
San Antonio, KCOR .....1,350 1,000 n 
San Antonio, KITE ..... 930 1,000 d 
tSan Antonio, KIWW_...1,540 250 d 
San Antonio, KMAC ..... 630 5,000 
San Antonio 6, KONO..... 1,400 250 
San Antonio 6, KTSA..... 550 ,000 
San Antonio 6, WOAI ....1,200 50,000 
San Marcos, KCNY .....1,470 250 d 
CRUNK VIED). 2:. 8,... 1,580 250 d 
shamrock, KEVA™. 2... 1,580 250 d 
Sherman, KRRV  .«2..... 91 1,000 
POETINIGA TN ICIWAUN bedecsterens « 1,500 250 d 
Stamford, KDWT ....... 1,400 250 
Stephenville, KSTV..... ,010 250 d 
Sulphur Springs, KSST....1,230 0 
Sweetwater, CDS. ares ,240 250 
TE Oi, [ESL Rs EA a 1,260 1,000 d 
Wempliemicbh Mo... 6c... 1,400 250 
Texarkana, KCMC ...... A230 250 
ihexarkanas KEES 2... . .s.. 1,400 250 
hexas Citvaan LW ...... 920 1,000 d 
PEVIEPRIGIK Bs... 2.09 ot 1,490 250 
RECT OESC SS Lote cis c Mites ss 3 1,530 1,000 d 
vice reLbhe. om. .... 00. 00 500 d 
WReIGeRISVOU. ....cc eee 1,450 250 
WermmOnryuGViWe .........1,490 250 
WiretorigesieVIC f.....6... 1,340 250 
Wiles, LEN ib Gs 1,230 250 
WiEermWWACO) 22 5.055.... ,460 1,000 
Weslaco, KRGV ......... 1,290 1,000 
Wichita Falls, KFDX.... 90 5,000 Is 
Wichita Falls, KEI X.2.1. 6 99 1,000 n 
Wichita Falls, KTRN..... 1,290 5,000 Is 
Wichita Falls, KTRN..... 1,29 ,000 n 
Wichita Falls, KWFT..... 620 5,000 


*Stations are issigned full time, but divide time 
between two channels, NBC rides 820 kc clear 
channel; ABC rides 570 kc regional channel. When 
WFAA operates on clear channel, WBAP operates 
on regional and vice versa. Both channels are for 
combined coverage of Dallas-Fort Worth areas. 

tConstruction permits issued. 

Note.—In table above ‘‘d’’ 
stations, ‘‘n’’ to night stations; 


sunset. 
FM STATIONS 


There were thirty-three FM Radio Stations 
operating in Texas as of Aug. 1, 1951: 


City, Station— 


Abilene, KRBC-FM.—245, 96.9 mc, 46 kw, B. 
Amarillo, KGNC-FM. —282, 104.3 mc, 50. 4 aa ley 
Amarillo, KFDA-FM.—262, 100.3 mc, 3.4 kw, B. 
Beaumont, KRIC-FM. —258, 99.5 mec, 19 bY B. 
Belton, KMHB- FM.—246, 97.1 me, 12 woes 
Dallas, K IXL-FM.—283, 104.5 mc, 34 kw, B. 
Dallas, KRLD-FM. 2998, 92.5 mc, 46 kw, B. 
Dallas, WRR-FM.—266, 101.1 mc, 59 kw, B. 
Denton, KDNT-FM.—291, LOGSIemers. kw, 184. 
Edinburg, KURV-FM. —_285, 104.9 me, 1 kw, AS 
Fort Worth, WBAP-FM. — 263, 100.5 mec, 50 kw, B 
Galveston, KLUF-FM. —254, 98.7 me, 9.2 kw, 
Harlingen, KGBS-FM.—243, 94.7 mc, 12.5 kw, B. 
Houston 2, KPRC-FM. —275, 102.9 mc, 57 kw, B 
Houston, KTRH-FM.—266, 101.1 mec, 350 oe 
Houston, KXYZ-FM.—243, 96.5 mc, 177 kw, 
Longview, KLTI-FM. 990. 105.9 me, 10 kw, 5 
Lufkin, KRBA-FM.—232, 95.5 me, 1 kw, on 
Lubbock, KFYO-FM. —258, 99.5 mc, 18 kw, B. 
Odessa, KBCK- FM.—248, ‘97.5 mc, al, kw, Be 
San Angelo, KGKL-FM. Wana 94.5 me, 14 kw, B. 
San Antonio 5, KISS-FM.— 

258, 99.5 mc, 170 kw. B. 
San Antonio, KONO-FM.-—225, 92.9 mc, 4.3 kw, B. 
San Antonio, KYFM-FM.— 

268, 101.5 mc, 335 kw, B. 
Temple, KTEM-FM.—298, 107.5 mc, 1.9 kw, B. 
Texarkana, KCMC-FM.—251, 98.1 mc, 40 kw, B. 
Tyler, KGKB-FM.—268, 101.5 mc, 27 kw, B. 
Vernon, KVWC-FM.—254, 98.7 mc, 8 kw, B. 
Wichita Falls, KTRN-FM.—247, 97.3 mc, 28 kw, B. 
Wicaita Falls, KWFT-FM.—260, 99.9 mc, 9.7 kw, 


refers to daytime 
‘Is’? means local 


TELEVISION 
_ There were six television stations in Texas 
in es SEA or under construction as of Aug. 


ib 

Dallas, WFAA- TV.—Channel 8; 180-186 mc; 18.5 
kw aur.; 35 kw vis 

Dallas, KRLD- TV.—Channel 4; 66-72 mc; 2.5 kw 

aur.; 5 kw vis. 


Fort Worth, WBAP- Yb —Channel 5; 76-82 mc; 


.2 kw aur.; 17.6 kw vis. 

Houston, KPRC-TV. —Channel 2; 54-60 mc; 16 kw 
vis.; 8.5 kw. aur. 

San Antonio, KEYL. es ae ees 53 6-82) mc; 17.9 
Kw vis.; 9 Kw a 

San Antonio, WOAI-TV.—Channel 4; 66-72 mc; 


10.8 kw aur. 


—-o— 


21.6 kw vis.; 


Telephone Systems in Texas 


There were 339 telephone companies operat- 
ing in Texas, with 1,032 telephone exchanges 
and 1,814,852 telephones, on Jan. 1, 1951. 

The largest telephone-operating system in 
the state is the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, which at the beginning of 1951 had 
248 exchanges and 1,519,592 telephones. The 
other 338 companies operated 784 exchanges 
with 295,260 telephones. 

The principal telephone companies outside 
the Bell System are as follows: Southwestern 
Associated Telephone Company, Dallas, oper- 
ating in 165 towns with 81,342 telephones; 
Southwestern States Telephone Company, 
Brownwood, operating in 87 towns with 44,183 
telephones; Texas Telephone Company, Sher- 
man, operating in 19 towns with 21,842 tele- 
phones; Three States Telephone pea 
Corsicana, operating in 46 towns with 7,239 
telephones; *Palestine Telephone Company, 
Tyler, operating in one town with 3,960 tele- 
phones; Greenville Telephone Company, 
Greenville, operating in one town with 6,007 
telephones; United Telephone Company, 
Llano, operating in 11 towns with 6,352 tele- 
phones; San Angelo Telephone Company, San 
Angelo, operating in 18 towns with 21,515 
telephones; Home Telephone & Electric Com- 
pany, Baird, operating in four towns with 746 
telephones; Gulf States Telephone Company, 
Tyler, operating in 28 towns with 16,660 tele- 
phones; Lufkin Telephone Company, Lufkin, 
operating in two towns with 5,792 telephones; 
Del Rio & Winter Garden Telephone Com- 
pany, Del Rio, operating in 23 towns with 
8,556 telephones. The Mountain States Tele- 
phone Company operates in El Paso with 
39,604 telephones in that city. 

Telephones by Cities. 

Below is the number o non eS connect- 

ed in principal cities as of Jan. 1, 1951. 


City— Number. City— Number 
HOuStOne soo 284,041 Amarillo, 34... 2% 34,699 
AAS. ce sbaree « 236,794 WiaComere. fe. tes Solo 
San Rponl LS 2aato Galveston .. 28,457 
Fort Worth.... 180,362 Wichita Falls. 26,247 
AUStINeS sce. oe 3,661 Lubbock: 3... -. 5,939 
Ee Pasowe oe 39,604 Port Arthur. 25,281 
Corpus Christi. 41,785 ADUENG Ys 28 4.5 18,314 
Beaumont ..... 35,110 UN eos as 17,646 


Early Telephone Transmission. 

The first telephone line in Texas extended 
from the editorial rooms of the Galveston 
News to the home of Col. A. H. Belo, pub- 
lisher of the Galveston News, and later its 
successor, The Dallas News. This line was 
installed on March 18, 1878. Colonel Belo had 
attended the centennial celebration in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 and had seen the fascinating 
exhibit of Alexander Graham Bell’s telephone. 
He returned to Galveston determined to in- 
stall a telephone at the earliest moment 
possible. 

The first exchange in Texas was opened in 
Galveston Aug. 21, 1879, and the first long- 
distance line was built between Galveston 
and Houston in 1883 

*Owned by Gulf States Telephone which has its 
headquarters in Tyler. 
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TQN links six stations in the 
money belt of TEXAS. BMB shows 
the three basic stations with a 
daytime family audience of more 
than a million and a half — 

an evening family audience of 
almost two million! 

Supplement this with three more 
TQN stations and you make a big 
haul! A net payload of millions 

of radio listeners — with 

mulions to spend! 
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WFAA KPRC WOAI . 
Dallas Houston San Antonio 


Supplementary Stations: KRIS Corpus Christi KVAL Brownsville Kres Shreveport 
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STREET RAILWAY AND BUS LINES 

Only two Texas cities—Dallas and El Paso 
—had electric street railway systems as of 
Aug. 1, 1951, and each of these had supple- 
mental bus service. Remainder of Texas cities 
rely on buses for local transportation. Dallas 
installed trolley coaches in 1946 as a third 
medium. Data below on transportation sys- 
tems, number of vehicles and mileage came 
from the 1950 edition of Mass Transportation’s 
Directory, ode 


City— Vehicles. Miles. 
RINT MISO Dye yc rs + vis.s, 0,0 erste oie 20 54.00 
Alice, Reema es Dr i 4 12.00 
PREP TIOPIOUISES Sa res es ke ee eye es anal 115.60 
PSU USES PY eb see eek ee eal 84 159.70 
Pee vloOwerp DUSES 2.'sas ik. SES a 24.00 
PSB UMONT Te DUSES! SSN. ue 62 79.40 
Big Spring, PUSESR COE lote. . SSS 6 (*) 
PAP Bete DUSES eis. « Hepes bee See oe Ge) a) 
PONG AOUSES lea sare elele ss ace (*) (*) 
PE rOWwMsVile, DUSES 2.0.2 02 00 cess 19 85.00 
Seve IBY UC POLISES) ey ie. + si, s,eehenene ss 7 45.00 
MPO IGE Re acles e 8 cna s 8 le 30.00 
MoOLrouse Christi, OUSES oo... es 90 259.80 
Pape MUSES Ye ee she tot ks ew chee. 336 207.50 
WaWease Streetcars ioe Slt os. eben: 196 82.60 
Dallas, trolley coaches............ 34 14.10 

Dallas, total vehicles, miles..... 086 304.20 
MeMISOIE DHSESe take). NEM RELO UGS. Gt) Gy 
DGIEOTL MUSES f° cars ey el, Mii be a bere 12 14.50 
Pe Eee SO MEDUSES mao! . ore itspererace oa erd 71 115.20 
PaaS SECO CECATS | eye « lerjcore.ns \sn0.8 ibe 25.60 

El Paso, total vehicles, miles.... 88 138.80 
POE LING OLISCS oo cis ose tence wo oss 238 178.00 
Crainesvilles DUSES ... 3). ce ee ee Ce) CC) 
MeONVESTONY "DUSES oj. oe eee kee 64 43.26 
BASEILOMGOUSES 680) 5h stele do 5). es ss Oe 691.80 
Kingsville, buses .... 9 20.00 
PAeedOeeDUSeS . bmi t ts. LOG... 38 25.45 
MOB EMI USES ¢ 4) bis ie o:e08 oases 18 74.00 
UOMO BIOU SCS rte. F + terete vl. sg - ol 120.10 
MUO TSITIMMDULSES.- £7. 5 ofals « ocaYopiva le, bis are “je ey) (*) 
PVE UU PLES CS mots cece ye Sida pial © 05> a 12.00 
WICMMINHEY me DUSECS: . ....00% seas OER 4 9.00 
PEACH YO MMISLISE St. oa a> cre. eens © stpe © oe a) (*) 
MacOeUOCHIES: # DUSCS os. ot oes 6 21.00 
OAR USES Ur lacs SA lk Tt (*) Ce) 
rane wuss: 2S DPE OY, 6 32.00 
Pal omeISe Serre .t.s tidiee ot EES 10 28.00 
PORATED, A DUSES” bcs x5.Ay. oa Ae PA 47.00 
RAI CIOS OLISCS cscs ct as ase os 22 59.10 
Batis MLOMO. DUSeS Ce es 295 190.00 
BMeMMAN I DUSCSE.. Ve ee. eee ks Bf 42.20 
REMI IM DUSESEPr ete ss ck ccs coe ee  (*) CE) 
MP abica lee eDUSES: 4k. ae os 30 35.00 
RUS eC TE VRMMDUSES. .mteig os asl als sis C2) 
PVICUMIOUISES? 5 cue irald a Ni cere a erele’s 28 114.00 
UN ARG (*) cr) 
exer ine 3 ee ee ee rr 3 4.70 
INICTORION MUSES. ok knst katte 5 cron eretesee 7 26.00 
AWE CIO TU RSTELS os a eta 52 107.00 
NV TACO MIIDUSES 2 et clShe sf cote te elane (ee) c*) 
MUNCIE mALIS EDUSES 0... 2 css +s 48 102.00 


*Information not: available. 


TEXAS PIPELINE MILEAGE 

There were 86,523 miles of oil and gas 
pipelines in Texas as of Jan. 1, 1950, accord- 
ing to the Oil and Gas Division of the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas. 

Having both the largest area and the largest 
oil and gas productions, Texas has by far the 
greatest total mileage of both oil and gas 
pipelines. Texas is point of origin for all but 
a few of the interstate gas pipelines and most 
of the oil pipelines. The total of 86,523 miles 
of pipeline is classified as follows: 


Oil Pipelines. 








Miles 
Gathering lines (crude and natural gaso- 

MATT SMP, sere ek SA a Soe a eceloleleterd emis 'esele'« 20,149 
PURI INI@S MECTUCE Olle 6)... Secs c cates cee eas 26,409 
Trunk lines, refined products....,.:......... 2,625 

Bese GMeRe ate sr teies eieid Be v's Wwe + toler tk Woretracetoe tid 49,183 

: Gas Pipelines. 
u Miles 
Field and gathering. Pers wee Ptenie tn Gistahetettie woo 5 3;220 
SER AUISTIUISSION set EYUNK yields svg al: ov $14 GAs oe tels 15,010 
MPMI UTELON EM ORES core oe aFCIEN wtoin sco ihs onlals. 2 19,110 
TMI! oo, oe Ga a a a ee 37,340 





Grong etotal (Ol and €AS)........<..+s 90,020 


TEXAS CONSTRUCTION AWARDS, 1950 

Total construction awards in Texas during 
1950 .were $1,059,457,667, according to the 
Texas Contractor, Dallas, construction news 
weekly magazine which annually compiles 
statistics on the construction industries. This 
record, over a billion dollars, was the highest 
in Texas construction history. Total awards 
annually for the eleven years ended with 1950: 


Year— Amount. Year— Amount. 
1950.... $1,059,457, 1945 . $245,438,277 
1950... $1,059,457,667  1845--"--- $245 ,498.277 

oy : 1943 300,026,486 
1948.5. .). 948,714,456 1942 825_704.245 
1947.... 646,850,733 4947 493,467,977 
1946. . 455,746,429 1940 265,220,590 


Construction’ awards during 1950 reached 
their peak in August, but dropped only about 
seasonally at the end of the year. Construc- 
tion by months in 1950 was as follows: 


Month— Amount. Month— Amount. 
Jan. wurs . 2 SOL, S9L,621 Aug. .....> $129,251,999 
Feb. . 64,978,563 SOD thas ie bis 88,692,182 
March 77,204,411 OCT eras. « 98,177,462 
April 61,919,236 Nov. 93,361,665 
May 88,635,325 Dec. 94,774,670 
June 100,619,442 ee 
July 99,951,091 Total. .$1,059,457,667 


Awards by Classifications. 
Construction awards by three major classi- 
fications during 1950 a Sea follows: 





Class-— O. Amount. 
Engineering Pr eet ee, FO $181,631,511 
Nonresidential ........... 4,429 538,270,334 
Residential aan ee. . .04,324 aha) ye to) yay P 

Totaly iatoseaet ieee. 40,504 $1,059,457,667 


Analysis of Awards. 
Awards during 1950 were analyzed by the 
Texas Contractor as follows: 





Engineering Awards— No. Value. 
Highways, streets, airports... 827 $88,459,105 
Bridges, overpasses,  under- 

DASSCSa nligdhe ce. PH paaiad :. 51 7,184,165 
Waterworks, sewers.......... (22 55,074,978 
Irrigation, drainage, Bhar 

canals, dams. Ta Re ee Oy 22,644,193 
Power lines, and REA. Sy eet ea al ee 50 7,485,011 
Miscellaneous ............6.: 6 284,059 

LOtadigy. oped t . Titeceg 3 Seb tires 1,751 $181,631,511 

Nonresidential Awards— 

POC TO GUS ink ot Masts pcos ny > idee al + HIS 931 $117,305,764 
Churches, theaters, 

EULCUULO TALITY Sees eck eae aceasta 363 26,898,500 
Hospitals, hotels, dormitories. 183 5L,139, 067 
Public buildings) :.%4 As Vt. 349 38,260,240 
MNadustrialy DuUUIGINGS: fone ke 2s) 84,343,738 
Business buildings". 23277. 2580 ey 220,023,025 

Total 4,429 $538,270,334 


*Residential Awards— 
Residences costing less than 
Si,000 meachagasr) 3 aay... Oe sKe’ 25, 732 


$170,733, 260 
Residences. costing more than 
$7,000 each. 00914 1113897550 


Apartments (family ‘units © 
AO eae ies © aoe ty ack Ur tik ae 242 50,473,811 
Duplexes (family funits -1,582) "791 6,959,202 


sLOtal”neelegt tics, deft} fb oo 34,324 $339,555,822 
BUILDING PERMITS, TEXAS CITIES 








(Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas.) 
Pct. Change, 
r-—12 Months 1950—_,.__ 1949- 
City— Number Valuation 1950. 
Abilene 347%. .te 2,115 $14,542,589 126 
Amarillo 3,741 26,077,502 aff 
ANISUIN orpes orn «arch 4,175 39,608,812 76 
Beaumont.,..2. seit os 3,830 9,720,475 —3 
Corpus Chaisth. papel ae 4,989 29,451,260 93 
Dallas rie nee et OUD 144,179,864 89 
El Paso. lee te eet, OOO 25,073,685 DD 
Fort Worth........ 9,818 47,729,271 59 
Galveston ......... 1,994 7,428,575 -13 
Houston: '.’. .- Lele 176,932,907 115 
Bubboekie whe he ane ,826 25,736, 71 62 
Port frre aoe, 2,359: 5,552,709 20 
San Ona . 18,898 57,056,677 55 
Wac Fever ne ee) 19,739,269 73 
Wichita Falls;. ii. 1,380 5,495,009 —-5 
COLE Lene meee es 102,075 $634,325,318 
*Total one-family units all types Faldential 


construction 44,310. 


Texas Banking—Resources and Deposits 


There were 891 chartered banks in Texas, 
as of Dec. 30, 1950, with total resources of 
$7,894,954,687. State banks numbered 449 and 
had $1,427,679,687 of resources. National banks 
numbered 442 and had $6,467,275,000 of re- 
sources. The state banks had deposits amount- 
ing to $1,338,539,519, and the national banks 
had deposits totaling $6,076,006,000. 

Both national and state banks had _ in- 
creased their resources and deposits during 
the calendar year, 1950. (See tables p. 263.) 
These figures represented new high peaks in 
Texas banking resources and deposits. 

Texas banking figures have climbed stead- 
ily, with the economic development of the 
state through the years, except in two brief 
periods. These temporary declines were 
caused by the short depression that came 
immediately following World War I and the 
greater depression that came in the latter 
part of 1929 and persisted until the middle 


1930's. 
Bank resources of Texas, as of Dec. 31, 
1914, immediately after the beginning of 


World War I, totaled $506,370,000. There were 
1,382 banks, of which 533 were national banks 
having $377,516,000 of the combined resources. 
Resources increased rapidly during and im- 
mediately after World War I and reached 
$1,370,986,000 as of Dec. 31, 1919. As of that 
date there were 1,500 banks (552 national 
and 948 state) with the national banks hold- 
ing $965,855,000 of the resources. 

After reaching a post-World War I low 
point of $1,025,995,000 resources, Dec. 31, 1921, 
the climb was resumed and there was a 
steady gain until a predepression peak of 
$1,565,339,000 was reached Dec. 31, 1928. At 
this date there were 1,345 banks, of which 632 
were national, holding $1,230,469,000 of the 
resources. 


Depression to World War II. 


The depression brought a decline of re- 
sources to $1,030,999,000 on Dec. 31, 1932, at 
which time there were 1,023 banks, of which 
483 were national, holding $822,857,000 of the 
resources. Every Dec. 31 statement from 1933 
to 1945, inclusive, showed a gain. However, 
the gain was not pee until the war years. 
Bank resources of Texas were $1,932,486,000 
at the end of 1940, had jumped to $3,113,- 
825,000 by Dec. 31, 1942, to $3,860,315,000 at 
the end of 1943, to $4,873,383,000 at the end 
of 1944, and thence to $6,164,788,543.73 at the 
end of 1945. 

New Peaks Reached. 


Total Texas bank resources fell off slightly 
in the year-end calls of 1946 and 1947, but 
reached a new peak of $6,782,263,000 on Dec. 
31, 1948. The increase continued to $7,080,- 
546,015 at the end of 1949 and reached the 
new peak of $7,894,954,687 at the end of 1950. 

In the meantime there was a gradual de- 
cline in the number of banks from the peak 
of 1,583, at the end of 1920. Most of this 
decline has been in the number of state 
banks, though there has latterly been an up- 
turn in the number of state banks. 


State Banks. 


The organization of state banks was not 
permitted under the original draft of the 
present State Constitution, adopted in 1876, 
but they were authorized by an amendment 
in 1904 of Sec. 16 of Art. XVI. (See p. 381.) 
The number of state banks increased rapidly 
and reached a peak of 1,036 in 1921. Their 
number declin and there were 391 at the 
end of 1942, at which time there were 439 
national banks. Since that date the state 
banks have increased to 449 as of Dec. 30, 
1950, and their resources, while only a little 
more than 20 per cent of the total, have 
increased somewhat more rapidly in recent 
years, on percentage basis, than resources of 
the national banks. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF DALLAS 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas is head- 
quarters for the Eleventh Federal Reserve 
District consisting of the whole of Texas and 
parts of four other states as follows: Arizona. 
—(Southeastern part.) Counties of Cochise, 
Graham, Greenlee, Pima and Santa Cruz. 
Louisiana.—(Northern part.) Parishes of Bien- 
ville, Bossier, Caddo, Caldwell, Catahoula, 
Claiborne, Concordia, De Soto, East Carroll, 
Franklin, Grant, Jackson, La Salle, Lincoln, 
Madison, Morehouse, Natchitoches, Ouachita, 
Red River, Richland, Sabine, Tensas, Union, 
Webster, West Carroll and Winn. New Mex- 
ico.—(Southern part.) Counties of Catron, 
Chaves, Curry, e Baca, Dona Ana, Eddy, 
Grant, Guadalupe, Hidalgo, Lea, Lincoln, 
Luna, Otero, Quay, Roosevelt, Sierra, Socor- 
ro and Torrance. Oklahoma.—(Southeastern 
part.) Counties of Atoka, Bryan, Choctaw, 
Coal, Johnston, McCurtain, Marshall and 
Pushmataha. 

Board of Directors of the Dallas Federal 
Reserve Bank, as of Aug. 1, 1951, was as 
follows: Class A.—(Bankers, elected by mem- 
ber banks): J. Edd McLaughlin, Ralls, Texas; 
W. L. Peterson, Denison, Texas; P. P. But- 
ler, Houston, Texas. Class B.—(Industry, ag- 
riculture and commerce, elected by member 
banks): George L. MacGregor, Dallas, Texas; 
W. F. Beall, Jacksonville, Texas; one vacan- 
cy. Class C.—(General Pee elected by 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors): J. R. 
Parten, who is chairman of the board and 
Reserve Agent, Houston, Texas; 

B. Anderson, deputy chairman, Vernon, 
Texas, and G. A. Frierson, Shreveport, La. 
Staff Officials. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas: President, 
R. R. Gilbert; First Vice-President, W. D. 
Gentry; Vice-Presidents, R. B. Coleman, E. 
B. Austin, L. G. Pondrom (also cashier), H. 
R. DeMoss, W. H. Irons, Mac C. Smyth; 
Counsel, Harry A. Shuford; Asst. Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Board, Morgan H. Rice. 
Federal Reserve Branch Banks are located at 
El Paso, Houston and San Antonio. 


BANK DEBITS 


Principal cities of Eleventh Federal District 
according to Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
-———Debits*———__, Hie 


City— 1950. 1949. 
Arizona (Thousands of dollars.) 1950. 
DULCSON 5 atere «et sinvoreletere $750,39 658,144 14 
Louisiana: 
Monroe! 2 2ae%. then sac 483,357 436,528" 11 
Shreveport . 1,814,379 1,600,089 13 
New Mexico: 
FROS WELL.) Sp tate wafer sverecensse 230,341 173,520. 33 
Texas: 
Abilene .. 586,444 393,206 49 
Amarillo ec. ee die nla sys 1,089,928 20: 
Austin 1,575,705 1,524,670 3 
Beaumont tix. ae. cee ,261,1 1,143,342 10 
Corpus| Christiv2.7 a7 ae 1, 229 a2 920,782 34 
Corsicana. %. useiekel 144,917 132,677 9: 
Dallas 22 asec 15,204,638 12,539,248 21 
i) aso. soba 1,864,436 1 DSO; tee) 22 
Ort VOUT acer 4,647,362 3.9, 400m Pee 
Galveston 854,456 839,261 Fe 
HIOustOn .2.5 ene eee 14,702,669 12,762,453 15 
Laredo 14,795 Sache il 
Lubbock. 297.07 yee... 1,117,750 Utd 42a a 
Porte Arthur 266 on 10,077 409,761 () 
San Angelo! ga.iis2n - 468,684 390,537 
San Antonio... serene 3,814,048 3,006,996 27 
Texarkanay cece oe 201,27 ,050° 18 
AR be: ceyentate Skate iene 553,815 487,201 14 
ACO Mice we eee 777,285 603,339 29 
Wichita Falls... 2.... 791,001 673; 243517 


Total—24 cities... .$55,010,232 $46,208,892 19: 


*Debits to deposit accounts except interbank. 

+This figure includes only one bank in Texar- 
kana, Texas. Total debits for all banks in Tex- 
arkana, Texas-Arkansas, including two banks _ lo- 
cated in the Eighth District, amounted to $336,- 
451,000 for the year 1950. 

tIndicates change of less than one half of 1 pct. 
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Texas National Bank Resources 


Condition of all national banks in Texas for 
the calls of Dec. 30, 1950, and Dec. 31, 1949, 
as reported by the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Dec. 30, 1950. Dec. 31, 1949. 
442 440 
Assets. 
Loans and discounts 
(inc. overdrafts). ..$2,071,460,000 $1,747,250,000 
U.S. bond obligations. 1,891,789,000 1,876,978,000 
Obligations of states 
and political subdi- 


Number of banks..... 





WASTOUMSIEES Atay. s ost. 227,491,000 207,098,000 
‘(Other bonds, notes, 
(WO) Re we cee 58,307,000 39,470,000 
Corporate stocks, inc. ; 
ed. Res. stocks... 8,164,000 7,261,000 
Cash, balances’ with 
other banks. . 2,122,724,000 1,843,444,000 
Bank premises ‘owned, 
fixtures, jetc..)......: 53, 706,000 47,638,000 
Real estate, other 
than bank premises 5,734,000 4,667,000 
Investments, etc., in- 
directly representing 
bank premises Metacalatrs 6,967,000 6,590,000 
Customers’ liability on 
acceptances ....... 13,101,000 9,709,000 
Income not collected. . 5,313,000 4,277,000 
Other assets......... 2,519,000 3,025,000 
Total assets........ $6,467,275,000 $5,797,407,000 
Liabilities. 
Demand deposits, in- 
dividuals,  partner- 
ships, corporations. .$3,893,728,000 3,440,928,000 


‘Time deposits of indi- 


WAGUaIS, etCe..... 03 442,052,000 430,916,000 
Deposits U.S. Govt., 

postal savings...... 88,968,000 70,526,000 
Deposits of states, 

subdivisions ....... 506,125,000 512,875,000 
Deposits of banks.... 1,011,124,000 888,234,000 
Other deposits........ 134,009,000 110,639,000 

Total deposits...... $6,076,006,000 $5,454,118,000 
Acceptances executed 

Dyeor for acct....... 13,705,000 10,692,000 
Income collected but 

not earned......... 4,169,000 2,658,000 
Interest, taxes, etc., 

accrued but unpaid. 17,143,000 10,916,000 
Other liabilities...... 1,760,000 2,445,000 





Total liabilities..... $6,112,783,000 $5, 480,829,000 
Capital accounts..... 354,492,000 316,578,000 


Total liabilities and 
capital accounts. ...$6,467,275,000 $5,797,407,000 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS, TEXAS BANKS 





(Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas.) 
December 30, 1 
Number of Number of Amount of 
Reporting Savings Savings 
City— Banks.  Depositors. Deposits. 
Beaumont ..... 3 12,043 $5,458,589 
Dallas eS 144,174 76,523,870 
El Paso. 2 33,758 22,332,996 
Fort Worth. 4 44,003 34,810,649 
Galveston ..... 4 22,426 20,359,150 
Houston’). <<. ks... 8 94,054 74,478,832 
Mubpock fri. 2 2,190 4,086,371 
Pore Arthur... 2 5,572 3,960,945 
San Antonio.. 5 41,679 42,910,715 
WACO Rees: -3S 10,536 10,680,123 
Wichita Falls... 3 7,976 4,514,853 
All*other., 2. 2\.. 55 67,589 56,559,140 
POUCA LMes ears." 99 485,600 $356,676,233 


Texas State Bank Resources 
Condition of all state banks in Texas as 


shown by call of Dec. 30, 1950, compared 
with call of Dec. 31, 1949. 
Dec. 30, 1950. Dec. 31, 1949. 
Number of 
banks #iie?... 449 446 
Resources. 


COUDIS™, Gc... $448,488,343.90 $395,550,427.70 
U.S. Govt. obli- 
SaU0ioy ss... 437,098,179.48  404,764,221.39 


Obligations states 
and _ political 
subdivisions .. 

Other bonds, 
notes and de- 
bentures 

Corporate stocks 

Cash and due 

from banks..... 

Banking house 
and leasehold 


73,478, 914.96 66,001,969.83 


11,596,641.23 
2,500, 822.52 


438,740,759.42 


7,638, 778.16 
2,093,331.54 


392,630,036.54 


10,147,882.61 





improvements. 9,149,265.67 
Furniture and 

fixtures? s2'24.. 4,037,175.15 4,160,397.67 
Other real estate 

Owned eases... 115,327.44 80,380.36 
Other assets.... 1,475,640.55 1,070,206.96 

Total . ...$1,427,679,687.26 $1,283,139,015.82 


Liabilities and Capital Accounts. 


Demand _ individ- 
ual deposits.. .$1,035,636,101.65 $934,850,108.23 
Time individual 
deposits 102,513,448.34 91,388,862.25 
Public funds, in- 
a ae. depos- 
its U Govt. 


139,454,804.99 125, 283,250.52 








Bank deposits... 40,528,510.19 36,654, 881.99 
Other deposits.. 20,406,654.17 15,066, 830.22 

MOA] weenie: <5 $1,338,539,519.34 $1,203,243,933.21 
Common capital 

StOCK SEES... $32,939,000.00 $29,256,500.00 
Income deben- 

LUTECS Fates 197,300.00 229,941.00 
Surplus funds. 28,736,591.66 26,420,925.00 
Undivided profits 18,964,344.55 16,357,913.31 
Reserves .... 4,863,646.66 4,733,435.29 

a ee $85, 700,882.87 $76,998, 714.60 
Ones Tapilities. 3,439,285.05 2,896,368.01 





Grand total. ..$1,427,679,687.26 $1,283,139,015.82 


TEXAS CREDIT UNIONS 


There were 387 federal-chartered credit 
unions and 97 state-chartered credit unions in 
Texas as of Jan. 1, 1951. The state credit 
unions report to the State Banking Depart- 
ment. Federal credit unions are responsible 
to the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

The 387 federal credit unions had 136,787 
members as of Jan. 1, 1951, with outstanding 
loans of $24,439,782, and total assets of 
$31,200,869. Total shares were $27,562,953. 

The 97 state credit unions had 43,169 mem- 
bers with 24,241 borrowers. Loans to mem- 
bers totaled $10,635,337. Total assets were 
$13,015,477. Total shares were $10,834,199. 

The Texas Credit Union League, Dallas, is 
an organization of both federal and state 
unions aimed at improving standards, giving 
public information and other purposes. 
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Texas Bank Resources and Deposits, by Counties 


Total assets and total deposits of state and national banks in fared by one Dec. 30, 
1950. Source: Federal. Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


Assets. Deposits 
County— (In thousands) 
Anderson .. $15,121 $13,890 
Andrews ps WE 5 aby) 
Angelina 18,690 17,673 
Aransas ... 1,704 Aas we 
Archer 1,943 1,822 
Armstrong . 1,995 1,920 
Atascosa .. 7,386 6,826 
Austin Lito 11,958 
Bailey a, Wiles 4,789 
Bandera ... 2,790 2,588 
Bastrop 8,842 8,159 
Baylor 7,209 62 
Bee .. 13,131 12,349 
Bell 48,701 45,489 
Bexarsiesie 456,073 431,476 
Blanco BHU ,043 
Bosque 6,324 5,813 
Bowle ..... 33,962 Da Lio 
Brazoria 26,046 24,810 
Brazos 15,783 14,804 
Brewster 4,473 4,242 
Briscoe a 3,214 2,984 
Brooks ee. 3,438 3,200 
Brown 16,642 15,576 
Burleson 5,718 ame org 
Burnet . 4,0 3,754 
Caldwell .. 10,675 9,743 
Calhoun ... 7,623 TAZ 
Callahan .. 3,919 3,695 
Cameron 61,466 58,696 
Campi awe: 3,ot¢ 3,133 
Carson 8,246 (te 
Cassi vae..c 10,322 9,487 
Castro : PAE ¢ PRS?) 
Chambers 2,441 2,341 
Cherokee 17,418 16,097 
Childress .. 12,928 12,363 
Clay 4,678 4,472 
Cochran 3,906 at Bley 
Coke 3,514 ala 
Coleman 11,320 10,570 
Collin wera 20,798 19,310 
Collings- 
worth . 8,091 dts VAs} 
Colorado 18,490 17,367 
Comal 10,605 10,020 
Comanche 9,360 8,670 
Concho 3,979 3,707 
Cookery... 2: 14,099 13,415 
Coryell 8,027 7,436 
Cottle 6,818 6,545 
Crane. sa. , 306 1,188 
Crockett 5,899 5,483 
Grosby’*-s..- 13,771 13,215 
Culberson .. 1,291 1,204 
Dallam 9,673 9,144 
Dallas 1,496,836 1,385,142 
Dawson ... 23,356 22;0De 
Deaf Smith 8,556 8,068 
Deltas: vq. 4,037 np oy bee 
Denton 20,658 19,099 
De Witt 21,269 20,000 
Dickens 6,367 6,082 
Dimmit: ... re 2,486 
Donley ..15 6,876 6,444 
Duvalle se see at 2,428 
Eastland 14,074 13,176 
Ector 23,894 22,638 
Edwards 1,283 nats! 
FOLLIS® Se toe 30,901 28,809 
El Paso 195,376 183,657 
Erath 12,96 12,047 
alis* ser 14,166 as hod OG 
Fannin 13,083 11,897 
Fayette 17,076 16,101 
Fisher 7,435 Palio 
Floyd 9,641 9,153 
Foard 3,069 2,931 
Fort Bend.. 20,063 19,304 
Franklin 2,02) 2,130 
Freestone 6,783 6,192 
Erioge. saa. 4 bts 3,534 
Gaines 4,589 


County— 


_.Galveston — 


Garza 
Gillespie 
Goliad 

Gonzales 


Hardin . 
Harris . 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Hays 
Hemphill 


Henderson . 


Jackson 
Jasper “... 
Jeff Davis. 


Jefferson .. 
Jim Hogg.. 
Jim Wells.. 
Johnson ... 


Jones 


Lamb 


Lampasas 


Lipscomb 


Live Oak... 


Lynn 


Marion 
Martin 
Mason 


Matagorda. ‘ 
Maverick .. 
Medina .... 


Mitchell 
Montague 


Montgomery 


Moore 
Morris 
Motley 


Pie 6 Te) 


oe eee 
ao 9 0) 


ana 6 Wee 


Halt 2) - 
Hansford .. 
Hardeman . 


see eee 


Hopkins ... 


Hutchinson.. 
LHION ates ¢ ae 
DAC gers onsmare 


Liberty .... 
Limestone . 


MeCulloch - 
McLennan . 
Madison ... 


eee eee 


0'¢ ave © 


Assets. Deposits 
(In thousands) 
$149,789 $132,607 
6,171 5,868 
9,308 8,783 
Sle 2,869 
,796 9,250 
21,349 20,206 
54,148 50,489 
59,053 55,602 
8,717 8,103 
17,917 16,832 
32,295 30,604 
11,565 10,851 
7,621 7,066. 
7,574 aoe 
8,629 8,037 
7,18 6,74 
1,460,219 1,375,442 
22,885 21,294 
11,008 10,669 
8,299 7,815 
4,064 3,808 
8,319 7,031 
65,939 62,147 
19,954 18,428 
15,645 LD, 052 
2,645 2,409 
11,495 10,630 
8,416 7,409 
32,163 30,823 
27,143 24,832 
14,353 13,625 
3,604 3,405 
5,491 5,065 
10,983 10,130 
hai 6,793 
1,328 1,238 
159,745 150,368 
3,763 se: 
19,820 18,525 
18,065 16,776 
,635 18,873 
11222 10,475 
18,886 17,020 
4,418 4,185 
13,417 12,921 
2,759 2,493 
881 784 
10,204 9,603 
9,320 9,015 
21230 19,742 
19,655 18,740 
Wihis.t 7,209 
1,766 1,564 
15,252 14,412 
5,721 5,107 
4,879 4,497 
16,965 16,021 
9,924 9,159 
5,841 5,418 
Sjoel 3,092 
4-315 4,014 
145,721 140,144 
15iD2 15,256 
9,63 9,02 
107,125 101,778 
,20 3,987 
1,947 1,788 
4,886 4,590 
4,390 4,002 
18,353 17,389 
6,216 ,19 
8,687 $172 
4,147 3,803 
50,496 48,370 
14,292 13,430 
2,940 wiod 
12,163 11,738 
12,199 11,450 
9,139 8,570 
5,738 5,380 
4,941 4,562 
3,550 3,402 





ons 


ank in Callas 


NATIONAL 7 


’ County— 
Nacogdoches 
Navarro ... 


Nueces .... 
Ochiltree .. 
Oldham 

Orange coon 
Palo Pinto. 
Panola .... 


eee ewe 


Potter 
Presidio ... 
Rains.) .stere 
Randall 
Reagan ... 
Red River.. 
Reeves 
Refugio 
Roberts 
Robertson 
Rockwall .. 
Runnels 


see ES E 


San Augustine 
San Jacinto. 
San Patricio 
San Saba.. 
Schleicher 
Seurry . 
Shackelford. 
Shelby *i.. os 
Sherman .. 
Smithy Sen 
Somervell 
STAres. & 
Stephens 
Sterling 
Stonewall 
Sutton 
Swisher 
Tarrant 
Taylor 

Terrell 

‘DETTE Ss 
Throckmorton 
Titus 
Tom Green. 
Travis 


o were 


eee ee 


Val Verde.. 
Van Zandt. 
Victoria 5 aa 


Washington. 
Webb: «.%eac 
Wharton 
Wheeler ... 
Wichita . 
Wilbarger 
Willacy a... 
Williamson 
Wilson .... 
Winkler ... 
Wise 


eeeeee 


Zapata .. : : 
Zavala 


Totals. 


Aaeata Benouts 
(In thousands) 
$17,451 $16,177 
Bayou, 5 A 
2,294 2,127 
20,404 19,242 
124,794 118,999 
9,922 9496 
1,455 1;292 
22,026 20,545 
13,641 12) 531 
7,905 7,298 
14,076 nies 
4,8 A, Ban 
4,775 4,515 
6,754 6,136 
127,040 121,870 
,84 3,47 
1,349 ALL. 
5,369 5,138 
1,903 1,791 
5,812 Dele 
9,382 8,721 
11,402 10,781 
1,475 LST 
8,335 7,433 
2,568 2,339 
16,834 15,915 
19,475 17,888 
1,118 1,016 
4,212 3,823 
TAT 688 
20,482 19,162 
5,009 5,085 
Pay abl 2,452 
21,623 20,919 
6,347 99 
8,819 8,065 
5,693 5,140 
71,574 65,768 
1,677 55 
2,462 2,279 
9,047 8,552 
3,568 3,304 
3,623 3,481 
4,687 4,344 
9,050 8,512 
520,467 491,567 
71,907 69,039 
1,896 CBs 
0,697 19,877 
3,101 817 
,278 6,815 
57,982 54,873 
145,315 137,102 
08 ,230 
3,654 3,446 
7,4 6,792 
5,299 4,973 
8,916 8,384 
a iy 10,797 
8,582 7,795 
62,174 57,033 
10,389 9,780 
6,74 6,328 
5,821 5,385 
14,235 13,382 
25,022 23,691 
29) 7Ad 28,422 
(yan 6,90 
129,013 122,283 
22,703 Pals 
10,549 9,988 
45 26,831 
6,494 6,005 
5,745 5,405 
7,508 6,896 
12,584 11,667 
911 835 
15,336 14,215 
644 559 
2,118 1,990 


. $7,894,955 $7,414,546 


th Year of Depend- 
able, Personal Service 


SAVINGS AND LOAN AND BUILDING AND 
_ LOAN ASSOCIATIONS | 

As of Dec. 31, 1950, there were eighty-three 
*federal savings and loan associations in 
Texas and sixty-three state *building (and 
savings) and loan associations, a total of 146 
associations. Total assets of the federal asso- 
ciations were $198,915,000. Total assets of the 
state associations were $191,414,000. Total 
combined assets of federal and state associa- 
tions were $390,329,000. ; 

These figures for the federal associations 
are from the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Little Rock, Ark., and the figures for the 
state associations are from the Texas State 
Banking Department, Austin. (Texas _ is lo- 
cated in the district of which the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Little Rock is head- 
quarters.) ; 

Of the state-chartered associations, forty- 
seven were insured, having $185,203,000 of 
assets. There were sixteen uninsured associa- 
tions with $6,212,000 of assets. All of the fed- 
eral associations were insured, as required 
by law. 

Total loans made by the 130 insured federal 
and state associations during 1950 were $128,- 
491,888, according to the Home Loan Bank of 
Little Rock. These loans were divided as 
follows: Construction—7,698 loans totaling 
$43,122,900. Purchases—9,832 loans totaling 
$48,112,302. Refinancing—2,857 loans totaling 
$12,614,550. Reconditioning—3,471 loans total- 
ing $7,382,963. Other loans—7,320 totaling 
$17,259,173. Total loans made during 1950— 
31,175 totaling $128,491,888. 

The 130 federal- and. state-insured associa- 
tions, as of Dec. 31, 1950, had outstanding 
loans totaling $322,419,063. One out-of-state 
association, with $62,211,443 of assets and 
$54,384,674 of outstanding loans, was doing 
business in Texas on Aug. 31, 1950. 

POSTAL RECEIPTS 

Table below shows postal receipts for fifty- 
five Texas cities and towns for the two cal- 
endar years, 1949 and 1950, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas. 


City— 1950. 1949. 
anki 9 Se $562,799 $510,118 
SMENZN GUNG:  —-Sishungeghaen hea sata aera 1,099,228 985,705 
JiUS tn 0490 65 2,002,449 1,882,817 
TREES COLE © cake eee 87,74 760,477 
ioe Shyer 160,110 150,459 
IBTOTMMte A Sek ip AA Ries Re ee 126,327 122,241 
Ibveaidlhye 5 2 A re 48,312 46,112 
PONV TULLE LCLO ere oc, ols», ona, bxe0 <0 56,766 5d, 201 
PSUS WII) csc cles 6 ce ese 0 ZL, 022 197,483 
RETO VM CI oe c nie, epeue  wuycecs 161,981 154,998 
PSTN MMR PEy ss eres. ajon 8 6:a/'S avany's 140,654 132,007 
HTT ES menace it icees's oe 3 ws 58,077 ot 
Sse) +b ee Ae eee 41,267 42,627 
(SY) Ves VS 0 is ge ea 56,249 55,920 
TOGPHISMCONUISEL. 05's c 4c + 1,041,476 1,004,410 
MOPOPE, SUC SUIA CATAL ot aac: ees ebS cilesete ses, 6 170,638 150,760 
IDEN Ie ai.0 ate 0 si'sy a8 oun 13,044,548 11,940,187 
WIGMETIO CEs aca'e cle ele 0, 44 ,840 
Lert sy Seiad ee ane 120,479 128,924 
ID) WEE» OO ee nee oem 1,929,294 1,601,250 
RETIRE EVE DEISEE IS a 'o..sss @.0..0 &, 050, 4,810,946 4,667,513 
MPPTIOR LUCE s alee bdinuelleeinys © o.6 87,929 83,564 
Galveston 717,249 701,054 
Bereta Vee se conavoliavisi:anieesioise te 12,103 11,611 
‘eluercra iil ey 0 a eee 170,586 a hy Ua )a le 
TTC OU SG IIMs triers cl exe ave arene btehe 81,74 80,576 
PRE CUUEES HCSTU MME EIR Ceca. cote 0, )oy.0ua,0,.01% 0% 8,323,999 7,756,469 
PRTACULW Si cote cite iciss ee exe «6 Digs 28,66 
Les Si (WT ee 84,964 81,124 
iL eine) aCe =e Ol ee 222,414 220,842 
UERVICISSTEL SIPS os 6 stats lee eoher 50% 31,158 a0; 241 
LAD CN ee a ir 238,764 229,503 
UO ye a ea ria 785,861 688,547 
RP Ns a eisers Coste one a 33,868 SPA ByAl 
HUIS ULETIP ROE: ss a oles ties c's 0c 167,881 Ie We LO RYE 
MeO Mss Gs «Ses S cckie ayers 175,858 165,397 
PRCOZOOCNES .. seis s,s.0 0 enone 91,821 91,303 
Newarbprauntels. «fie 2) 2. LOM AL Te 88,670 


*All federally chartered associations carry the 
words ‘‘Federal Savings and Loan Association’’ in 
their titles, many of which were formerly ‘‘build- 
ing and loan associations.’’ Under state charter 
the standardized wording is not required. 
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City— 1950. 1949. 
(OEE <n Sey Aen Se aS eee $295,842 $260,572 
COPAITS Pen ae he cues eo os 139,977 137,791 
PANDA HARE. Sure eh cote acd Sees 145,861 145,163 
PIAINVIEWP dete. she ee ee ces 125,108 110,419 
POrt tATthbure eels. ped oe 352,554 355,667 
Raymonaviller tise: ski. 3k OG .26 53,831 
SANMANGELOs toi Seeds orden 434,956 403,976 
PAaliy-AMEONIOs crepe . cra « ceed hele 4,608,766 4,265,933 
DOP UIMA PT 2 a rue sieriva ord 6.008 § 73,651 69,095 
MNCL AT ge stay patie bys fale aS 226,239 216,953 
STVULE Tien in PERN Gra foxcbady on abe 110,385 49,137 
CREM DLCD ert rentitircas cata’ te tecexs 237,481 219,616 
PRO SA Ta iter eee fe en cee nk ose 466,492 430,273 
FLORA SMMCIUVpetey nies a ete tes 123,872 ib Bey 
EP VIELS Bate, EG ce thee ee ote 491,692 507,578 
Viernonmrart Asses Gi. S402, 102,207 96,539 
WACTOTIAA ..ctit id sas aes 159,309 144,434 
ACCOM > MRA a tats alec 1,005,085 956, 734 
Wichita alias: scree octets 81,902 655,021 
EL OLD Damo iaiigsts) sh ottals. 3/6 3 cue fous $48,838,467 $45,295,800 


STATE RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, 1951 

Below is summary of Texas State Govern- 
ment receipts for the first ten months of the 
fiscal years ending Aug. 31, 1950 and 1951, 
according to the State Comptroller of Public 
Accounts. For detail of receipts during 1949- 


50 fiscal year, see pp. ot 3 i 
Sept. 1-June 30-—, 
1949-50. 


1950-51. 
AG NAIOTOM -TAXs ace stey we » $33,579,971 $30,134,365 
InheritancCe@ tars ts ses. s< ss 4,192,097 : ; 
Ol eee pees. tes 1,519,907 1,992,482 
Utilities, telephone....... 4,733,644 3,335,844 
Natural and casinghead 
LAS Wa ries «MER et ile 11,647,382 8,482,309 
Gruden Ollaenstes seis Ls bebe s 92,497,585 66,384,172 
SULD AUR veacamaunts, « on) siveiett 4,242,681 3,381,957 
Other gross receipts...... 4,693,387 4,208,739 
Insurance companies and 
occupation taxes....... 352090; 200,000 Leg po oS 
Other occupation taxes... 936,163 1,065,912 
Motor rele tax... ts a. fete 94,155,543 84,928,640 
Less refunds paid........ 15,370,861 13,545,668 
Cigarette tax and licenses 27,363,891 23,649,088 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 
andiilicenses: sas0.t..: 25% 14,294,431 12,954,727 
Sales taxes — automobile 
andiwotherapun. 1. seis . tt) 145210)369)" 411,616,726 
Mis. licenses, fees....... 7,708,573 ,006, 328 
Pranchisey etaxes ae. . 5s... 9,696,453 7,880,181 
Taha Sales, (etic. oaroerere 2,844,880 5,032,995 
Land, mineral leases..... 13,752,318 5,200,169 
Oil and gas royalties... 13,856,809 11,533,407 
Interest on deposits...... 130,543 3,607,988 
Interest on securities 
OWDEUI ce leds eee 9,531,452 8,427,976 
Motor’ vehicle licenses, 
permits and misc...... 31,161,658 26,624,482 
Federal aid—highways... 9,850,250 24,413,559 
Federal aid—game dept.. 98,229 2,085 
Federal aid—public health 9,167,689 4,997,216 
Fed. aid—public welfare. 62,832,077 61,890,904 
Fed. aid—public education 14,280,298 15,881,563 
Federal aid—other....... ay 189,518 
Retirement contributions. 11,585,774 10,545,441 
Unemployment compensa- 
tions tAXES: sae... sso. tebe, OG5,000 5 116,167,001 
ALIS OLREr Os cre avamitis miele t 6,172,933 4,845,010 
Total revenue receipts 
Cheney MONtOS) miscues aide $523,226,442 $465,262,027 


STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
First ten months of fiscal years ending 


Aug. 31, 1950 and 1951. 


mm Sept. 1-June 30——_, 


1949-50. 1950-51. 
Lepgislativetts, (O20 7. .% $1,341,463 $341,114 
JUGICIAV EEE. LS Sate. oe 2,535,619 2,496,519 
Executive and adminis- 

AVA VETR Eee ce ees 3,909,810 4,032,165 
Misc. admin. function.... 29,089,098 23,033,794 
Highway maintenance and 

CONSITUCTION? venee esses 105,355,170 91,085,307 
Payment of road debts.. 16,857,593 12,176,474 
Eleemosynary and correc- 

tional Gey ate aie 26,026,554 20,018,460 
Bducationalbein.. inti. o. 188,603,248 188,583,443 
Parks and monuments... 379,633 357,134 
Public welfare........... 101,808,833 110,285,534 
Payment of public debt.. 2,984,326 2,813,958 
MIISCEMAMCOUST sc arectelete cece 52,661 60,260 





Lota lu CteNs IO.) ace ales .$478,944,008 $455, 284,162 


Statistics of Insurance __ ; 


There were 1,638 insurance companies of 
all kinds in operation in Texas as of Aug. 31, 
1950, according to the Texas State Board of 
Insurance Commissioners. Of this total, 1,036 
had their general headquarters in Texas, and 
602 had headquarters outside the state. 

There were 8,249,000 life insurance policies 
in force in Texas, as of Jan. 1951, with 
$9,351,000,000 of insurance in force, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. This was 
an increase of $445,000,000 during the year, 
1950. Life insurance in force in Texas, includ- 
ing all legal reserve stock companies and fra- 
ternal societies, amounted to $8,896,601,329, 
at the end of 1949, according to the State In- 
surance Commission. This was an increase of 
$1,730,135,782 during the biennium, 1947-1949. 
There has been a rapid expansion of all 


forms of insurance in Texas over a long 
period of years. 
The rapid industrialization and urbaniza- 


tion of Texas has caused the insurance busi- 
ness to increase more rapidly than in most 
other states. For example, there was $107,- 
590,896 of life insurance in force in Texas in 
1893. By 1914, it had increased to $341,333,- 
SIO DYE I22 4 NEO, Ll, 925,50 aD Vato le eco 
$3,176,316,492, and, on Jan. 1, 1951, to $9,351,- 
000,000. These figures serve as an excellent 
barometer of the increase in wealth, income 
and the general Texas economy. 


The insurance laws are administered by 
the State Board of Insurance Commissioners, 
consisting of three members representing life, 
fire and casualty insurance, respectively, and 
with the Commissioner of Life Insurance sit- 
ting as ex officio chairman. (See p. 326 for 
membership of board.) 

A noteworthy provision of the Texas insur- 
ance statutes has been the Robertson Insur- 
ance Law, which became effective in 1908, 
requiring life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Texas to invest in this state three 
fourths of all reserves held for payment of 
policies written in Texas. The law is named 
for its author, James Harvey Robertson of 
Austin, who served in the Lower House in 
the Thirtieth, Thirty-first and Thirty-second 
Legislatures, 1907-1912. At the time of the 
passage of the law many out-of-state com- 
panies withdrew but eventually most of them 
returned. The law has been amended in re- 


cent years to liberalize its provisions for in- 
vestment because of the changing nature of 
the state and national securities markets. 


TEXAS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The following tabulation shows the num- 
ber of companies, by classes, authorized to 
operate in Texas as of Aug. 31, 1950: 


Kind of Company— Texas. *Foreign. Total. 


SEOCK ILL Geren te eet neat ele came 99 86 185 
Mutual. Wi@aind. «ie umcpaeie Cee a lab 35 
StOCK s LIPO een ab Ae ected? tee ee 16 236 252 
Miatualetireie.s |. ins thee vere 11 45 56. 
Stock imCaSualtyais. sites octets ety Ze 119 146. 
Mutuals casualtys?. iit. ste sé 2, 23 25: 
LIGYdS sage ks: + deen. alee 21 1 Be, 
Reciproca latin octec gata dee. oraeee 4 21 25 
Fraternal «carl «ar biadto- Ree ae 8 32 40 
STULIG.. «cacy gio takes. us: pra aereh cena shane ala! 2 14 
Assessment, life, health and ac- 

Clden tien cares « wlaaoente © eae Pate: ab Al 

Legal reserve companies..... 210 602 812 


Mutual assessment, life, health 


and accident ... P 2g6 ipa 
LioGal mutuals aid: tradactoss sei eee ee 245 
Burials? etek Gian chee aoe 416 = 416 
E-Xemp br ices aes « Sale eiabes 20 20 
INONDOLIt grant, do Sheree aise Sere oe 2 
County, mutual sfite vitcois «mers oT ee. Bye 
Farin. Ouellet .< genes tesaserekae 384 cae 34 
Mutual assessment, etc...... 826 ke 5 826 
Grand total..... 1,036 602 1,638 


*Companies of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. 





LLOYDS. 
(Texas Business Only.) 
Premiums. Losses. 
Lloyds of Texas..........$10,817,870 $3,588,018 
Lloyds of other states.... oto ako 142,257 
Total se vee oe SLL, 193,083 PSant oun ten 
RECIPROCALS 
(Texas Business Only.) 
Premiums. Losses. 
Reciprocals of Texas...... $2,042,242 $622,149: 
Reciprocals of other states 1,975,176 858,991 
Totaly... ... $4,017,418 $1,481,140 
Total Lloyds and 
reciprocal .........-.$10,210,500 esnecoeiee 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—TEXAS BUSINESS 


‘Texas business only is,shown in table below giving volume of insurance written in Texas 
during 1949, according to the Texas State Board of Insurance Commissioners: 


Number. policies issued during 1949.............2.. 
Amount insurance issued during 1949.............. 


Number policies terminated during 1949...... 


Amount insurance terminated during 1949.... Manet 2, 


Premium income during 1949 
Losses paid during 1949... 


oe ee 


Number policies in force Dec. a0 "1949. ie ‘ x ; : : : 
Amount insurance in force Dec. 31, 1949.......... 


<a) as 6p © “idly ie [kw 6 S6ts le 0.6 0 


, ’ 8 
aos: $3,635,147,332 


Texas Companies of All 
Companies. Other States. Companies. _ 

zip eee 798,402 682,657 1,48 
eee $840,196,762 $1,128,853,360 $1,969,050,122 

14,952 552,307 ,16 


$457,698, 342 $619,119,393 


en 3c *$99,082,314  *$109,103,627 *$208,185,941 
*$16,734,879 *$30,645,414 Bae ee 


2,971,285 7,013,21 
$4,934,079,873 $8,569,227,205 


*Figures do not include accident and health premiums and losses which were as follows: Premiums 
—Texas companies, $14,638,509; out-of-state companies, $29,411,777; total, $44,050,286. Losses—Texas 
companies, $6,738,596; out-of-state companies, $15,938,162; total, $22,676,758. 


FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES—TEXAS BUSINESS 


Texas business only is shown in the table below giving volume of insurance by fraternal 
benefit societies during the year 1949, according to the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 


missioners: 


Number policies written or revided during 1949.... 
Amount insurance written or revived during 1949... 


Number policies terminated during 1949..... 


Amount insurance terminated during 1949.......... 

Amount premiums received during 1949............ 
Losses and claims paid during 1949................ 
Number policies in force Dec. 31, 1949............. 
Amount insurance in force Dec. 31, 1949........... 


Texas Companies of All 
Companies. Other States. Companies. 

£52 ee 14,113 25,364 39,477 
Be err ot $10,859,018 $27,043,380 $37,902,398 

eh 8,517 22,662 31,179 
eS Ped ERA: - $5,874,957 $21,592,891 $27,467,848. 
osten eneteuea $2,705,167 $5,482,282 $8,187,449 
BA oar. $1,192,413 $3,077,313 $4, 269,726. 
= A ae 147,320 221,883 369,203. 
svehetncterete $124 ,547,548 $202, 826,576 $327,374,124 


INSURANCE. 267 


MUTUAL, ASSESSMENT LIFE, HOSPITALIZATION, TITLE AND OTHER INSURANCE. 

Figures below are taken from the report of the State Board of Insurance Commissioners for the 
calendar year 1949, including Texas business only: 

State-wide Mutual Assessment Life Insurance Companies.—Texas companies: Number of members, 
ae 654; total income, $4,694,565 mortuary and $7,519,205 expense; claims paid, $4,163,639 mortuary 
and $373, 364 expense; gross premium income of Texas business, $11,110,254. One company of another 
state: Gross premium income of Texas business, $4,015,548. 

Farm Mutual Insurance _Companies.—Texas companies: Premium income, $633,214; losses paid, 
$295,911; insurance in force Dec. 31, 1949, $244,220,534. 

Count Mutual Fire Associations. —Texas companies: Total Le hstp income, $3,528,724; total losses 
paid members, $802,419; insurance in force Dec. 31, 1949, $165, 89. 882 

Local Mutual Aid Associations.—Texas companies: Number of members, 884,120; income, $3,002,- 
082 mortuary and $2,219,350 expense; claims paid, $2,210,949 mortuary and $3,790 expense; insurance 
in force Dec. 31, 1949, $216,846,196. : ; 

ia aoTe 49 Associations.—Texas companies: Number of members, 22,281; receipts, $340,807; claims 
pai 

Group Peetiication. —Texas companies: Number of members, 202,971; income, $4,265,542 hospital- 
ization and $670,239 expense; disbursements, $3,857,343 hospitalization and $667, 954 expense. 

Burial Associations.—Texas companies: Number of members, 1,221,956; amount of insurance in 
Loree, $158,762,530; income, $2,172,490 mortuary and $1,577,764 expense; claims paid, $1,876,444 
mortuary. 

Title Guaranty Companies.—Texas companies: Premiums, $3,595,853; losses, $44,036. Com Bs of 
other states: Premiums, $957,926; losses, $10,660. Total: Premiums, $4,553, 779; losses, $54,6 


STOCK FIRE AND MARINE COMPANIES 


is ee pereinees aly. ) Premiums. Losses. 
Texas companies .... Barr HAS ae Lone eee SLL,o0G,; 100 $3,521,415 
Companies of other Sire IN LANE. hoo doi boo 136, 750,452 51,492,470 
Companies of foreign countries. Pee MERIT «5 cht hints ide hel ae tesdsse dest  L4,090, 411 4,205,289 
STS a ao AgceS chemo. By Or OACh RCI ICING CHEMONICS ERR Cao $162.499,623 $59,219,174 


Coverage by Classes. 


(Texas Business Palys) 
Texas ompanies of Foreign 
Companies. Other States. Companies. Total. 

Fire— 

PE RMM UIT SMM Ec olsisin cic. 65 0 efes'cies eis 6 0% ss eee de .$0;490, 308 $50,317,239 $7,845,500 $61,653,097 
Losses ... AIENSitp, oberg 0 ita dl st ataleve 1,117,688 20,545,152 2,486,327 24,149,167 

Extended ‘Coverage— 

PESO TI DT MEET Tee Garo cc) a cic; ove sieiwlisiale'e oye © €'010 oie $2,322,381 $26,664,135 $3,484,306 $32,470,822 

Sa essa ole 0) sc. so o),0. 0 03/0 si.ai's'se)\s ele 0 jelalefe, 50 e's ese 623,484 6,622,299 706,380 7,952,163 
Tornado— 

PATOMMIUIS Tete. a. + 6 ae Dele cagseetel sel Msdel-e se e- opelete $373 $5,337 $946 $6,656 

Losses: ... say ete Rayensier shone: ahalowecha 188 oe 5,364 84. . 5260 
Sprinkler Leakage— 

See DIMI Aci ANey ras isbes, dashes wits ldisiiiererereme Girl, | eles ese $119,782 $18,797 $138,579 

JOG SE 3 2 3 et BIA Ree Cle ea Rete eithe 34,718 6,107 40,825 

Riot, Civil pomunotion.2 and ie x10 SOD 
Premiums .... ge $14,224 $319,064 $31,282 $364,570 
Losses ... ee eee leds sldtteltas 5, Pater 94,105 13,785 107,890 

Motor Vehicle— : : 
ees MERION ooo > ole io sealer bie 258% « levefecdidia ve ato $4,957,763 $36,167,957 $688,042 $41,813, 762 
TZ0SSesiaitas PRN eo iallailo\wiloveve 4 ttenets 1,483,932 11,629,549 232,267 13,345,748 

Ocean Marine— 
ROT DAUITI SMOG oc lal os loko clciersis ele’ oe 000! bie ois $30 $5,535,352 $1,214,526 $6,749,908 
ILO SES so § GAL ee ts ese 2,245,874 257,294 2,503,168 

Inland Navigation and Transportation— 
aIATTUAN TELE ING aig a's wlera GS) oh Soke clSle clots! aeidels e's $332,367 $9,088,118 $1,012,945 $10,433,430 
Losses... PDS eae fork 6s COTTIER eae e 136,100 3,470,337 429,879 4,036,316 

Rain, Hail, “Storm— 

PRINS, hoe, Sbaieeean.@eencas.ss. $161,681 $7,112,839 $55; 377 $7,329,897 
Eas SETI a hasta ojey'a, a. 0: ale’ eel alls ie lee cial lols elielg ie wi. 129,179 6,317,394 67,500 6,514,073 
Miscellaneous— 
Ee eEEEAUATAN SMe ve claves a ees e.v0 ose ia slele Sie) oe! ouwiaies $79,583 $1,420,629 $38,690 $1,538,902 
EGS SEINE Peete, Feat cide Gays te etalote Sleeve st olbieitceaiels 31,220 527,678 0,666 564,564 
Totals— 
SE TENULITIRS MET creAel ane fhe ele o.oo favegallale Moleveuele Uebel at's $11,358,760 $136, 750,452 $14,390,411 $162,499,623 
ETSI CS MMMM Phas inthe cle el eich c.elcts adele aly sl eas wie 3,521,415 51,492,470 4,205,289 59,219,174 
MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE COMPANIES Motor Vehicle— 
(Texas Business Only.) Premiums ... $855,668 $1,676,280 $2,531,948 
Premiums. Losses. LOSSeS Yahen ats 220 ook 616,037 841,418 
Texas companies. 51004 4070952172, 05405 os ocean Marine $170,750 $170,750 
Companies of other states. 10,451,735 3,060,475 Tosses. .o.. Sa aig 44'618 44'618 
Ra ERE Re OEdAo obion Inland Navigation ‘and Transportation— 
PC OUCMMONATEI Ses aSc as 6 as a $15,356,142 $5,238,429 Premiums ... $32,068 $378,139 $410,207 
Coverage, by Classes. LOssés¥*.. <2. 12,484 129,773 142,257 
(Texas Business Only. Rain, Hail, Storm— 
Texas Companies of Premiums ... Seas $151 $1,480,624 
Companies. Other States. Total. ILOSSES@s. cn ak 192,158 5 pe 1,192,158 
Fire— Srtianesia: 
Premiums ... $1,352,265 ' $5,093,921 $6,446,186 Premiums ... $506,870 $17,524 $524,394 
TOBSCStses ut. 477,609 MPH eps) 2,250,234 LOSses P4500 152,514 9,049 161,563 
Extended Coverage— Totals— 

i ey, ,891 091, : 22 Premiums ... $4,904,407 $10,451,735 $15,356,142 
eee Gee'sia 'You’oin eceaes Losses... 0s). 2172,954 3,065,475 | 5,238,429 
Premiums ... cae fas Pick (Texas Business Only.) 

Losses ....... ; re Paeiet alee weer es OE A. NO’ Premiums.) Losses. © 
Sprinkler Leakage— Texas companies. $50,586,659 $21,971,550 
Premiums ... aa $11,951 $11,951 Companies of other states 78, 892,956 32,734,533 
Losses’ ...... 350 350 Companies of foreign 
Riot, Civil Commotion and Explosion— COUNETICS ilere ose tieictercrens 5,191,306 1,876,268 
Premiums ... $8,172 $11,689 $19,861 


HEGSSES Mn ti. 5... 7,594 75 7,669 AMOLEAY 4 Cn e BAe $134,670,921 $56,582,351 


Motor Bus and Truck Operations in Texas 


There were 2,115 common-carrier, intercity 
motor buses operating in Texas by 176 com- 
panies under authority of the Railroad Com- 
mission at the beginning of 1949, according 
to the commission’s report for that calendar 
year. Total operating revenues amounted to 
$49,726,880.22, and operating expenses. to 
$47,321,743.75, leaving an operating profit of 
$2,405,136.47 for the year 1949. 


There were 2,761 motor-truck companies 
operating under authority of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas at the beginning of 
1949, as follows: 257 common carriers operat- 
ing 17,490 trucks, 2,193 specialized motor car- 
riers operating 18,275 trucks, and 311 con- 
tract carriers operating 1,526 trucks. Total 
number of trucks operated was 37,291. Total 
operating revenue for the year 1949 was 
$363,481,284.42, and operating expenses were 
$347,354,219.31, leaving an operating profit of 
$16, 127,065.11. 


Truck and Bus Transportation. 


Motor bus and truck transportation has de- 
veloped rapidly in Texas in recent years. 
Total revenue of all truck carriers (common, 
contract and specialized) in the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1948, was $44,401,557.49; total 
revenue of motor buses for this year was 
$42,560,560.00, a total of bus and truck reve- 
nue of $86,962,117.49. 

Going back to the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1939, the total truck and bus revenue is 
shown to have been less than half as much, 
or $30,226,214.36. Records of a still earlier 
period, the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1934, 
show total motor transport revenues of only 
$13,612,719.44, of which $4,857,722.25 was mo- 
tor-bus passenger revenue. 

A number of factors have entered into this 
rapid increase in volume of business, among 
which have been the rapid extension and im- 
provement of the Texas highway system, the 
improvement of motor transport equipment 
and, in the instance of the motor truck, the 
raising of the load maximum. Furthermore, 
motor transport adapts itself to the wide 
spaces of Texas with the varying conditions 
and demands for transportation, much of 
which is primarily with rural population. 
There are about 3,000 towns in Texas includ- 
ing every community from the three- or four- 
store distribution point to the metropolitan 
center. Practically all of these are served by 
the truck lines. 


Three Truck Classes. 

Motor truck transport in Texas is placed in 
three classifications under Texas statutes: 
(1) the common carriers that operate on 
schedule over given routes, (2) the contract 
earriers that carry freight under contract 
only, and (3) the specialized carriers that 
operate trucks built especially for some char- 
acter of commodity. Among these are the 
tank trucks and the special cattle and sheep 
trucks that carry a large portion of the 
farmers’ and ranchers’ livestock to Fort 
Worth and other livestock markets. Data on 
the business of each of these classifications 
are given in tables below. Motor-bus carriers 
are all in the common-carrier classification. 
All motor and bus operations are under 
statutes administered by the motor transport 
division of the Railroad Commission of Texas. 


Truck Load Limit Laws. 

Following are laws enacted by the Fifty- 
second Legislature, 1951, governing legal 
truck load limits in Texas: 

SB 57: This increases maximum legal load 
gross-load limit from 48,000 to 58,420 pounds 
and also adopts a bridge formula set out by 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials governing gross weights of vehicles 
according to axle spacing in combination 
with length of the vehicle. The bill incorpor- 
ates the AASHO Code in its provisions. 


HB 11: (Unloading Law.) This law re- 
quires all vehicles loaded in excess of the 
legal maximum axle weight, or gross-load 
limit, to be unloaded to the extent of the 
excess of either of the two weights. Five per 
cent tolerance is allowed on the axle weight 
or the gross load and the scales to be used in 
weighing must be uniform scales approved 
by the Department of Public Safety. Consta- 
bles are not allowed to enforce this law. 


MOTOR BUS OPERATIONS IN TEXAS 

Annual report of operating revenue and ex- 
penses for the calendar year of 1949 as filed 
by motor bus companies operating under 
authority of certificates issued by the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas: 

Operating Revenue Accounts. 

Passenger revenue: ...¢. 202. esc ces $47,014,995.56 





U.Ss) mail revenues va .-.cathesccleaeiecene 175,368.23 
Express and newspaper revenue..... 13127,603.02 
Terminal depot revenue............. 85,884.24 
Ally othemsrevenueyay-& cs « «ts clalecie casi 923,029.17 

Total revenues. saeco sca weraateeen $49,726, 880.22 

Operating Expense Accounts. : 

Superintendent of plant and equip- 

MONE: G5k".. Soiels,  cccus & bbe evan reece tcl ea $580,707.07 
Maintenance of building and shop 

COUIDIMENEAS!.. <<. s/s. o0 is cie sladerw eo ermteee 171,974.36 
Maintenance of vehicles............ 4,824,685.03 
Tives;.and (UbeSs6. fo. witsslcs cass eee 1,262,004.78 
Depreciation (Of year). <s. 1. «+. een 4,223,751.49 
Gasoline (exclusive of gasoline tax). 3,543,899.90 
Lubricants (oil and greases)........ 277,411.94 
Wages of garage employees......... 2,480,200.55 
Garage supplies and expenses...... 531,693.33 
Superintendence of transportation... 714,371.47 
Bus: operators (drivers) <.% <3... .eeee 9,190,509.76 
Station (terminal) expenses......... 4,911,089.71 
All other transportation expenses.... 1,227,351.85 
Advertising ss ¢. 04045 S25 sas eters 701,655.96 
Solicitation: «+.4 ...s¥s mee ee eo 850,497.48 
General officers’ salaries, expenses. . 838,590.95 
All other general office salaries and 

EXPENSES * ins vs 4k oe ie tem Re ee 1,945,964.80 
Taxes (total for year) (including 

Pas tax) sisi sts ves aaa eee eee 4,281,098.51 
License. (total. for year)..<.,icsese 1,192,429.23 
Insurance (yearly premium)......... 2,294,259.46 
All other general expenses.......... 1,277,096; Le 

Total operating expenses......... $47,321,743.75 

Prolite eastaid sh e-0st 46k OR ee $2,405,136.47 

Miscellaneous Data. 

Bus-miles operated in Texas........... 181,751,437 
Total passengers. carried. .avoscaseneene 98,765,395 
Gallons’ of gasoline used. :..40\tiacacee 36,939,425 
Number of vehicles operated..........- 2A 
Number of garage employees.......... 1,441 
Terminal employees. .. oO... eereeienee 915 
Number: of officers. .62.4e «cerca 165 
Number of bus operators (drivers)..... 2,611 


COMMON CARRIER MOTOR TRUCKS 

Annual report of .operating revenue and 
expenses for the calendar year of 1949 as filed 
by common carrier motor carriers operating 
under authority of certificates issued by the 
Railroad Commission of Texas: 

Operating Revenue Accounts. 

Total freight revenue: cic. . senieme alate $198,405,718.12 
Terminal revenue can caine «ef sitemeere ets 5,290,543.99 
All “other *#revenueaee fiscscceee eek 2) 212, LORE 
C:O..D. return: £6CS oc csogeecustelceueesict 149,476.93 


Total operating revenue.......... $206,057,932.21 
Operating Expense Accounts. 
Superintendence of plant and equip- 


MEN tan: aig. od egteteer ate: oa caae Craee $982,594.14 
Maintenance of buildings and shop 

COUIDMENt. wcsvecane + le Sichaere caneraene 365,973.61 
Maintenance of vehicles............ 8,508,952.51 
Tires “and! tTubests.128249. «. were gamete 3, 745,112.35 
Depreciation (of year). ...Péasteces 5,880,285.90 
Gasoline (exclusive of gas tax).... 7,817,661.75 
Lubricants (oil and grease)........ 1,035,682.95 
Wages of garage employees........ 2,098,295.33 
Garage supplies and expenses...... 506,605.85 
Superintendence of transportation. . 2,835,151.00 


29,646,808.61 


Truck operators’ (driver) salaries. . 
29,860,651,02 


Terminal -CXPERSE Ac .« hsleh- ooidasteie 
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_ All other transportation expense.... 60,275,879.10 
815,844.58 


PICU MIS ITA Mae stencil sve ie c-e(cl sic, of0d sje ,844, 
IONS oie Soe od no. 90.6 400 vin sae 4,383,517.14 
General officers’ salaries and ex- 

REET Se cic ckss kc Gtec sce: 3,930,967.75 
Other general office salaries and 

YD TELS os ESS One oa a 6,694,458.51 
Taxes (total of year) (including 

Ber Me eters Pht S's ace ave! d kiece ole aha e's 8,475,867.38 
PRCCHSOINOESVCAT ca. idk coe ole e cues 1,977,347.36 
Insurance (yearly premium)....... 8,361,521.85 
MOTI ee CNET Te. hid i Gleie dies le bse oad ais 2,861,669.38 
All other general expenses......... 5,804,962.03 

Total operating expense.......... $196,865,810.10 

(OCB =: ese betel een $9,192,122.11 

Miscellaneous Data. 

Total miles operated: 

MGIC NET MICK Sits Nios 2 os che one» oe 00s cielo 73,538,115 

Mee RULE WOT fo 'ai ss 60s os csc .cep 1,305,189,272 
Number pounds freight carried...... 12,962,306,807 
Number of vehicles operated........ 17,490 
Number of employees............... 21,236 
Gallons of gasoline used............ 70,801,060 


SPECIALIZED MOTOR TRUCK CARRIERS 


Annual report of operating revenue and 
expenses for the calendar year of 1949 as 
filed by specialized motor carriers operating 
under authority of certificates issued by the 
Railroad Commission of Texas: 


Operating Revenue Accounts. 
EPCISND VTEVENUEC «|. 6. 0 055 os 00 oe « oG114,728,337.84 


erin ee TEVENUCS, 05. gale dee 8S oe wre 8,069,413.12 
PRUIBEOU ROT A TOVETIUIC. iore.o, c.cie oe cise ocee 9,608,372.38 
(OURO SPCOTUET  TOCCS wrcrele ie co ec.s vce mes 157,960.42 

Total operating revenue......... $132,564,083.76 


Operating Expense Accounts. 
Superintendence of plant and equip- 


A OMIMERS TR ASG Bo Aero Is) (5, ty sieie de «ain 9 6 + $444,536.84 
Maintenance of buildings and shop 

MUMNTUUMINOTELMES, CievcilRewage ©. 060 t.e.+yercoe 6 > 797,446.13 
Maintenance of vehicles........... 11,773,539.68 
Pema ELCD ES. otk eet Cees esa 4,198,255.81 
Depreciation (of year)... 320 08. 9,293,541.43 
Gasoline (exclusive of gas tax).... 9,303,275.94 
Lubricants (oil and grease)........ 971397195 
Wages of garage employees........ 1,740,248.16 
Garage supplies and expenses...... 818,556.04 
Superintendence of transportation. . 1,867,610.38 
Truck operators’ (driver) salaries.. 24,174,724.33 
FUGA IS OX DCTISC 4s opie ayes Heys spsyes bao see 4,263, 862.33 
All other transportation expense... 22,101,602.41 
Advertising Peet picts clue «nel ate. aie 1,206,478.29 
‘Sloat! de2 U0] oy geasiaicacyes Eee a aes hearer ae 3,660,424.79 
General officers’ salaries and exp.. 3,553,954.39 
Other general office salaries and 

eb eo pe eS nd ae 4,083,886.78 
Taxes (total of year) (including gas 

Sree ee radar. Oe. eS heGls <. 4,797,452.06 
NeCeNSe WOR years . ask). ..6G ses. ds 2,497, 739.28 


Insurance (yearly premium)..... ee O,216.222...0 
RUIN Seeerey ean erates CRG oe bce ee Acta 1,582,991.61 
All other general expenses..... °8,539,097.11 
Total operating expense.......... $127,887,418.44 
EVOTIGM ERIM ths tte dukes cate eke e's $4,676,665.32 
Miscellaneous Data. 
Total “truck-miles “operated. ..'.....5... 703,855,954 
Number pounds freight carried...... 4,155,898,741 
Number of vehicles operated......... 18,275 
Number of employees................ Boot 
Gallons of gasoline used............ 109,774,556 


CONTRACT CARRIER MOTOR TRUCKS 

Annual report of operating revenue and 
expenses for the calendar year of 1949 filed 
by contract carrier motor carriers operating 
under authority of permits issued by the 
Railroad Commission of Texas: 


Operating Revenue Accounts. 
Breizhtesrevenuet!. ht: ial s suk. ies $23,491,463.15 


Menminalerevenueacry: cists ctedid 430s le vere 76,062.03 
ALIS OLNDErSRAVENUC Ca: stl eaicls cidpisials <'s's 670,127.54 
CTOs RA PeGUIN CES rte cus ccsse cle are sieve 621,615.73 

Total operating revenue.......... $24,859,268.45 

Operating Expense Accounts. 

Superintendence of plant and equip- 

TECCIOU GSS arcetie wavy erry ues etme Aide Rae aa $96,400.31 
Maintenance of buildings and shop 

CULPIITEN UY ay Shia «fa ere bts EAT neat nay he taht (1, d2o09 
Maintenance of vehicles............ 1,599,161.78 
Mires and tubes see ied. isn | 1,062,923.03 
Depreciation) (Of year) . 47.3. ow seers en 1,581,490.48 
Gasoline (exclusive of gas tax)..... 2,176,866.28 
Lubricants (oil and grease)....... 191,548.03 
Wages of garage employees......... 627,831.48 
Garage supplies and expenses....... 118,524.08 
Superintendence of transportation... 188,988.13 
Truck operators’ (driver) salaries... 5,312,508.06 
“LeTIMINaAlrEX PENS wran tet estas oie deve A139 (912509 
All other transportation expense..... 3,106,010.53 
OVErtiSiNO ye a. acc teeic tn, + RTE ohete 90,653.75 
SolicitationvacG! 2°48 nit sooltiaas.s. 65,889.14 
General officers’ salaries and exp... 593,947.31 


Other general office salaries and 
EXDEHSCSghsedA sg. nt bo olesrde weldewses 6 453,376.02 
Taxes (total of year) (including gas 
Leite Ark 2 ek ee Re ee aR 1,869,891.34 
TICCNSCMCOTR VEAL) batt clotguia aisle eles avote 430,769.95 
Insurance (yearly premium)........ 1,213,647.80 
ClBITIS Weta Beek ae Cs arta sits a tie dudes ore 174,767.32 
All other general expenses.......... 474,278.37 
Total operating expense........... $22,600,990.77 
Profit GH AIF <t6 1G: Sestasrete sas alee o's $2,258,776.68 
Miscellaneous Data 
Total truck-miles operated....... 130,421,227 


Number pounds freight carried...... 5D, 308,410,336 
Number of vehicles operated......... 1,526 
NUMDEERROL Employees) pi). civ. crv wo sa elerele 2,473 
Gallons of gasoline used............. 35,788,427 


SUMMARY—BUS AND TRUCK OPERATIONS 
Annual reports of operating revenue and expenses for the calendar year of 1949 as filed 
by motor bus companies and motor trucking companies operating under authority of certifi- 
cates and permits issued by the Railroad Commission of Texas: 
MOTOR BUS COMPANIES : 
Operating revenue, $49,726,880.22; operating expenses, $47,321,743.75; profit, $2,405,136.47. 


Bus miles operated in Texas, 181,751,437; 


total passengers carried, 98,765,395; 


gallons of gas 


used, 36,939,425; number vehicles operated, 2,115; number garage employees, 1,441; terminal employees, 
915; number officers, 165; number bus operators (drivers), 2,611. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Common carriers..... Pte 


Bpeciaiized Motor carriers. 2... i538 1k. a... 
CPIM TMOCALDCICTS |. eiate nie «cleats lold dleieleds o Melelide faSleeles 


Operating Operating , 
Revenue. Expenses. Profit. 
70> $206, 057,932.21 S196) 865281 031 Oss Wales seas oare crs: 


132,564,083.76 
24, 859,268.45 


127,887,418.44 
22,600,990.77 


$16,127,065.11 





vin Member Aste tet oe Tl ote h 6 S8aS woke 4 oleh peda eiore’s ward lesser os $363, 481,284.42 $347,354,219.31 
Total Miles No. Pounds of No. Vehicles _ No. of Gallons Gaso- 
Operated. Freight Carried. Operated. Employees. line Used. 
PEOTEINOM PM CALTICYS 8. cies cles e vat 1,378, 727,387 12,962,306,807 17,490 21,236 70,801,060 
MPECIALZEO “CALTICKS so .)s)'s eels ls 7,038,559,549 24,155,898, 741 18,275 Dore t 109,774,556 
Contract Mearrierse Als eu... 030,421; 227 5,308,410,336 1,526 2,473 35,788,427 
Pptaisealiies: O65: 6ilicne 8,547,708,163 42,426,615,884 3¢, 291 47,236 216,364,043 


Number of carriers as of Jan. 1, 1949: Motor bus, 176; common carriers, .257; specialized motor 
carriers, 2,193; contract carriers, 311. Total carriers, 2,937. Total buses, 2,115. Total trucks, 37,291. 


Texas Highways and Roads 


The public road system of Texas had a total 
mileage of 198,273 as of October 1, 1950, 
greatest of any state. This included every 
public road of every character. Of the total 
state mileage approximately 43,500 miles had 
a dustless all-weather surface. Included in the 
mileage of dustless public roads were 35,330 
ea on the state-maintained highway sys- 
em. 

The Texas Highway Depot OEE is charged 
by law with the responsibility for construct- 
ing and maintaining a state highway system. 
This department was established in 1917. — 

Texas has for many years been recognized 
as having one of the finest highway systems 
in the nation. According to U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Texas has led the nation in 
miles of highways constructed each year since 
1947. During the first six months of 1950, for 
example, Texas was building over 4,000 miles 
of highways to the 3,000 of its nearest com- 
petitor. In achieving national leadership in 
the quantity of roads built Texas has not sac- 
rificed quality of construction. All mileage 
constructed by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment is surfaced mileage. 

Three Classifications. 

The Texas Highway Department divides its 
construction into three principal classifica- 
tions: Primary, secondary and urban high- 
ways. These classifications have little to do 
with route markers. For example, two high- 
Ways, one seco bt the U.S. highway shield 
and the other the square marker of the state 
highway, both will likely be on the primary 
system of highways. Many highways signed 
as state routes carry traffic equal to or ex- 
ceeding that of the federal routes. Some of 
the state highways carrying low traffic are 
-on the secondary» system, as are most of the 
farm-to-market roads. 

The three classifications are those set up by 
the national Congress in allocating funds to 
the several states, and are determined by the 
location, the traffic and the service rendered 
by the routes. 

Farm-to-Market Roads. 

While great improvements have been made 
to all three types of highways, perhaps the 
most striking progress has been made in re- 
cent years in farm-to-market construction. 
Within the last few years, preceding 1951, the 
Texas Highway Department constructed and 
placed under maintenance over 10,000 miles of 
new rural roads. By the end of 1951, this total 
of new farm-to-market roads will have reached 
15,000 miles. 

In addition to regular federal-aid appropria- 
tions for secondary or farm roads, the Texas 
Legislature in 1949 authorized a continuing 
state-financed farm-to-market road program 
calling for an expenditure of $1,250,000 per 
month for these roads. When these two pro- 
grams were added, there were sufficient 
funds for some 7,000 miles of rural road 
work during 1950 and 1951, almost as much 
mileage as had been built in all years pre- 
vious. 

Primary Highway System. 

On the primary system, the two years, 1949 
and 1950, were marked by increased use of 
the four-lane, divided type highway on routes 
bearing heavy traffic. In the four largest 
cities, Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth and San 
Antonio, sections of expressways have been 
completed to carry motorists through con- 
gested urban areas. These multimillion-dollar 
superhighways allow fast, economical and 
safe travel through the densely populated 
metropolitan areas. Construction began dur- 
ing 1950 on another Texas expressway 
through Austin. 

A great deal of improvement has been ac- 
complished also in recent years on the high- 
way system which lies within the city limits 
of other Texas cities. Over 1,700 miles of the 


lod 


( 
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state system are within the limits of incor- 
porated towns, and traffic dispersal plans and 
street betterment projects have been carried 
out by the Texas Highway Department in a 
large and increasing number of Texas cities. 

During the two-year period, September 1, 
1948, to August 31, 1950, the Highway De- 
partment awarded contracts and started con- 
struction on 9,261 miles of state highways at 
a cost of $131,651,128.69. This represented the 
greatest mileage achievement of the depart- 
ment in its history, during a biennial period. 

“Critically Heavy Traffic.’’ 

According to State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer, the main highways in Texas are car- 
rying a critically heavy burden of traffic. 
Registrations of motor vehicles have increased 
at a rate of 300,000 per year since the end of 
World War II and were 3,122,080 at the end 
of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1950. These addi- 
tional cars have caused much heavier traffic 
on the highways. Actual counts by the Texas 
Highway Department show a traffic increase 
of 50 per cent over the peak prewar year. 
The State Highway Commission expressed 
concern, late in 1950, about the large and 
growing list of highways on which traffic 
has outgrown design. Funds currently avail- 
able would not allow improvement on many 
of these highways. Only the most urgently 
needed work was being scheduled. 

Program for 1951-1952. 

According to the Highway Department, ap- 
proximately $68,335,000 in federal aid will be 
available for the construction of state high- 
ways during 1951 and 1952. This amount in- 
cludes approximately $10,000,000 for the last 
two-year federal-aid program which had not 
been contracted on September 1, 1950, al- 
though allocated to specific projects. Also 
included was the appropriation of approxi- 
mately $29,000,000 for each of the federal 
fiscal years of 1952 and 1953. 

This amount is required to be matched 
with an equal amount of state funds, making 
a federal-aid program of $126,335,000 in com- 
bined federal and state funds for the two 
years. Construction programs of work already 
approved or in the process of approval by 
the State Highway Commission _cover this 
federal aid program. 

The proclamation of a national emergency 
by the President late in 1950 was expected to 
have material effect on the road-building 
plans of the state. State Highway Engineer 
Greer stated that most of the work of the 
department would be concentrated on _ so- 
called ‘‘capital betterment’’ projects. These 
projects are designed to improve existing 
highways and protect the investment in the 
state highway system. He also said that the 
Texas Highway Department will proceed on 
highway and road projects with all possible 
speed to care for the anticipated traffic loads 
during the emergency. It was anticipated that 
heavy military traffic might soon be added to 
the congested civilian traffic. 

Texas and Transportation. 

The public road system of Texas is of 
greater importance to its economy, relatively, 
than is the road system to the economy of 
any other state. There are several reasons. 

The spread of the Texas population of 
7,711,194 over its 263,644 square miles of land 
area is one. The mere fact of a population 
density of only 29.4 to the square mile is not 
the only significant factor. The geographic 
position of Texas’ principal productive areas 
with respect to its industrial, commercial, 
financial, governmental and cultural centers 
emphasizes the travel-and-transportation func: 
tion in the region’s economy. The juxtaposi- 
tion of, for example, the fertile and expand- 
ing Great Plains, the productive Lower Rio 
Grande Valley and the East Texas oil and 
timber area to the grain and cattle markets of 








One of the big jobs in Texas highway building has been the replacement of the old, 
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narrow ‘‘turtle-back’’ roads of the early road-building era. Shown above are the old 
and the new in Texas highway construction on U.S. Highway 290 between Austin and 


Bastrop. 








the financial and wholesaling 
services of Dallas, the port and industrial 
functions of Houston and the state govern- 
ment center of Austin—these and many other 
relationships encourage mobility in its various 
forms. ‘ 

Again, the geographic position of Texas as 
a whole in the Gulf Southwestern corner of 
the United States tends to increase the rela- 
tive amount of passenger travel and commod- 
ity and merchandise transportation. 

Furthermore, Texans, as a frontier people, 
are naturally a mobile people. They sought 
the wide spaces, and they have become accus- 
tomed to thinking and moving in terms of 
wide spaces. 


Beginnings of Road Improvement in Texas. 

The first motor vehicle was driven over 
Texas roads in 1899 by Col. E. H. R. Green 
of Terrell, Texas, president of the Texas Mid- 
land Railroad. The Spindletop oil discovery in 
1901 greatly stimulated popular interest in the 
new form of transportation. 

In 1911, at about the time that people began 
to realize that the ‘‘motor age’’ was upon 
them, the highway improvement in Texas was 
reported in the Texas Almanac as follows: 
Macadam roads, 261 miles; shell, 165 miles: 
gravel, 1,705.5 miles; sand-clay, 1,777.6 miles; 
other improvements, estimated, 500 miles; 
total, 5,125 miles. At that time it was esti- 
mated that there were 160,000 miles of road in 
the state, all of which mileage was then lo- 
cally maintained. 

Interest in highway development became 
general in Texas between 1900 and 1910. Dur- 
ing this period an appreciable number of 
residents of the state became automobile own- 
ers. It was during this decade that the first 
“good roads clubs’’ were formed and the vot- 
ing of bonds for road construction became 
frequent. 


Fort Worth, 


Four Milestones. 


The progress of highway improvement in 
this state may be said to have passed four 
milestones. First of these was the act of the 
Legislature in 1909 providing for subdivision 
of a county for the voting of bonds for high- 
way improvement; second was the setting up 
of the State Highway Commission in 1917; 
third was the act of 1925 following the deci- 
sion of the higher courts in the Limestone 
County Case giving the state control of public 


highways; and fourth was the act of 1932 by 
which the state assumed interest and sinking 
fund obligations on bonds previously voted by 
civil subdivisions for improvement of state 
highways. 

In the relatively few years of exclusive 
state control of the designated highway sys- 
tem there have been (1) an integration of the 
system by the filling in of the gaps in the 
pavement that were left when it was neces- 
sary for local aid to participate in any high- 
way improvement, (2) a rapid extension of 
paved mileage, (3) a general upgrading of all 
types of improvement, and (4) rapid progress 
in bridge construction. This last-mentioned 
improvement has been important because, 
while few Texas streams are of the large, 
navigable type, yet even in the western parts 
of the state the characteristic rapid precipita- 
tion and quick runoff from the open, rolling 
terrain have created a stream crossing prob- 
lem out of proportion to normal stream flow. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS, BY TYPES 

Mileage of the various types of highway im- 
provement in the state public road systems, as of 
dates indicated, was as follows: 

State-Maintained Highways and Farm-to-Market 
Roads. 
As of Sept. 1, 1950: 


Ar bhileel O00 Sar. a < oe ebtiercre tote etorerterns. «6 149.73 
Grading and small structures........... 362.25 
Flexible base untreated, gravel, caliche, 

CLC arate oe orcs ibemiens 6 2s tee of Memeorelakis, « QAEOe 
Asphaltic surface under 11-inch flexible 

DA SCmegee eae rie sks tate R cc cs 5, cuay ohecade amt ere %. 22,148.30 
Asphaltic surface 1-inch and more flex- 

LDA DAS eet. hl Cee tise. < Sea Oe ee tre fans 4,428.45 
Asphaltic surface 1-inch and more rigid 

HASCR ERI Os Shee bcateo ret tetens 1,156.12 
Concreter DAVeMeN tiedes = ein ce eee eles CE AO Lek 
Brick pavement Ikea. 
Dual’ surtacer. 72 ieiss re. FatA Ae ue rea 114.20 
City mileage maintained by state....... 1,517.63 


EHS OK OU! , URN . 34,929.39 
County-Maintained Rural Public Roads. 
As of Jan. 1, 1950: 


Primitive and unimproved.............. 82,196.79 
Graded and drained earth.............. 37,660.45 
Soil surface and gravel or stone........ 36,818.14 
Bituminous surface treated............. 6,291.08 
NE XCGDILLIINIINOUS case ok sce os Ateee eee 490.43 
BIS acy Dem OLLUTINOUSM: te cireie ete cea itera. 385.75 
Portland cement concrete............... 594.42 
Brickwand" DIOCK feta, skeet be cere mee 270.79 

Ota Ieee teen asc. ck teavetontidienenn-saaterts—c chert Oar CO lcao 
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HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT, 1918-1950 


The table below covers the period of oper- 
ation of the State Highway Department which 
was established in 1917 and made its first 
Saree for the fiscal year ended Aug. 


’ 











we _Mileage of State Highwayst | Total Ex- 
*Fiscal Total Mileage| penditures 
Year. |Paved Roads.| Maintained. |All Purposes. 
1918. eo ene er $1,268, 284.82 
1919. ree ae 1,498,356.38 
1920. ane oe 2,411,285.26 
1921 on hae 3 6,904,973.27 
1922 Beye Eee 8,876,381.76 
1923. pits ou 8,593,947.54 
§1924 Pats eat 12,144,393.36 
O25). EArt Beas aes 20,602, 264.66 
1926. Res Eee 19,988,350.79 
1927. unite ied 19,992,960.96 
1928 ies E ihe 28,710,176.32 
1929. . 6,061 18,034 34,529,884.27 
1930. tod 18,528 47,331,977.54 
TOSL. 8,602 18,788 42,163,806.93 
1932. 9,865 19,148 42,795,910.64 
1933) 10,692 19,349 40,650,348.20 
1934 12,338 19,914 36,035,108.59 
1935. abe eels 20,359 35,796, 704.45 
1936. 13,979 20,798 45,424,987.83 
1937. 15,369 21,109 44,923,105.64 
1938. 16,617 21,466 39,912,418.54 
1939. 18,363 22,868 47,569,591.46 
1940. 19,440 23,434 40, 210,347.86 
1941. 20,557 23,833 36,170,214.93 
1942. 21,785 24,598 49,557,251.56 
1943. 22,668 Dowie 31,628,520.65 
1944. 23,018 25,214 27,440,069.57 
1945 23,562 PAS TAOS: 26,955,618. 80 
1946. 24,544 26,327 38,315,184.94 
1947 26,248 27,626 81,318,630.22 
1948. 29,004 30,146 106,629,214.23 
1949. 31,639 32,555 106,335,219.90 
1950. 34,200 34,929 115, 282,344.55 
Total . $1,247, 967,836.52 


*Fiscal year fercledt ale: 31! 

This column varies somewhat from similar 
table in some previous Texas Almanacs. This 
table includes city mileage under state mainte- 
nance; former table did not. 

tNot reported definitely for these years. 

§First year of acknowledged legal responsibility 
of State Highway Department for state highway 


system. 
GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


Table below shows amount of gasoline con- 
sumed in Texas each year, 1924-1950, inclu- 
sive, as shown by the tax on this commodity. 
Data below do not include gasoline that is 
consumed on farms and for some other tax- 
free purposes. 


Year— Gallons. Year— Gallons. 
1924 woe 321,169,045 1937 995,367,829 
1925..... 440,618,929 1938. 1,054, 456,050 
1926..... 489,593,457 1939. 1,085, 420,807 
1 Bao Gag a04) » 1940: 1,138,772, 341 
th eae 1941. 1,243,096, 442 
T92Z8eR. . - 640,369,740 5 = 
1942. 1,253,448,078 
LOZ Oye. 716,761,406 1943. 1,020,060,634 
LOS0 Re... 706,029,770 1944. 984,284,180 
LOS ane 765,294,740 1945. 1,037,878,682 
TOSZ arse: 719,488, 864 1946 1,383,919,189 
LOSS eee 670,255,745 Oe eee OS tO bl OAS 
1934 ae 752,257,218 19487... 1,158,004, 515 
LOB DS ties es 819,092,274 1949". 02. 1,903,4147425 
1936. . 891,572,041 195075 2,138,206, 261 


TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Money for the state’s part of the highway 
building program comes primarily from a 
gasoline tax. A levy of 4c a gallon is divided 
as follows: 1c to public schools under the 
constitutional provision that a minimum of 
one fourth of all occupation taxes go to the 
schools and 3c to highways, of which Ic is 
diverted to the fund of the Board of County 
and District Road Bond Indebtedness to serv- 
ice .obligations on bonds that were issued by 
local units of government for roads that have 
since been incorporated in the state’s high- 
way system. (See index for references to 


gasoline ‘tax and road bond indebtednéss i 
chapter on state finances. 
Below iare statements for the iene fiscal 
oe ended Aug. 31, 1949, and Aug. 31, 1950, 
the State Highway Department showing 
all receipts and disbursements for these two 
ears: 


alance in State Highway Fund mh : 

Septsnd eS S ks cee ae tence ee gis o7g'eae a 

Receipts— ’ 
Net. license’ fees... .ve'sis oc ante mien .. .623,376,027.42 
Gasoline! tac. Unie. cote aoe eee ae 38,068,288.50 
Certificate of titlé fees. 0... ss... oe 372,995.50 
Depository interest on state highway 

LUNG aah Poles hedke Mike were ee ae 11,788.31 
Office and sundry. . 728,919.96 
Surplus received from “county ‘and : . 

road district highway fund...... 5,200,000.00 
Advance deposits on construction. « 10,150.00 


Reimbursements on 
construction feder- 
al funds from Bu- 


reau. of Public 

Roads’ Vie aenerne $27,931,823.51 
County. funds... . 2,315,584.93 : 
Other tundssoe eee 472,340.43—  30,719,748.87 

Total receipts a1, 6 a csceie canete\s ence $98,487,918.56 
Plus balance, Sept. 1, 1948......... $117,467,757.92 


Disbursements— 
Administrative expense............ 
Special and regular maintenance 
betterments and traffic services. . 
Equipment purchases.............. 


Construction : 
Federal funds......$27,588,815.50 
43, 283,609.53 


DUAL SLUNGS wee ence 
County funds...... 3,459,216.25 
407,509.65— 


$1,178,519.35 


22,750,857.60 
2,439,097.85 


Other funds. 74,739,150.93 


State Highway “Patrol. . 2167,298.90 
Other disbursements. 3,060,295.27 
TOtal ~dISDUFSEMENtS + .1..28 wenee oom $106,335,219.90 
Balance, Aug. 31, 1949..... 5 Ses $11,132,538.02 
Balance in State Highway Fund 
DCD ts) Ly OO sere nti tuatee ten eee $11,132,538.02 


Receipts— 
Net license fees. 


» $28,213, 243.23 
Gasoline tax 


42,764,125.23 


Cee Owe Me He 6 ee COR be 


Certificate of title fees............ 457,486.20 
Depository interest on State High- 

WAMa SEUNG | sche fh ss Pekes see eee 15,668.27 
Office and sundry. 886,350.94 
Surplus received from ‘County. and ; 

Road District Highway Fund. 5,500,000.00 
Advance deposits on construction. 8,500.00 
Redemption of U.S. Treasury cer- 

tificates, ands noteS+.h iors «chee 7,650,000.00 


Reimbursements on 
construction  fed- 


eral funds from 

Bureau of Pupic 

Roads .$28,916,682.65 
Farm-to-market 

roads fund. mh ge ee een ia. OP 
County funds <..50. 5,064,896.99 
Other funds ....... 479,332.92— 35,902,686.47 


. .$121,408,060.34 
. -$132,540,598.36 


$1,511,309.71 


24,677,619.69 
1,726,314.03 


Total receipts. . 
Plus balance, Sept. Ti "1949. 
Disbursements— 
Administrative expense. f 
Special and _ regular maintenance 
betterments and traffic services. 
Equipment purchases bE Leite 


Construction: 
. $27,600, 216.08 


Federal funds .... 
State funds . 46,435, 246.62 


County funds ..... 3,822,008.68 
Other funds 479,226.35 
Farm-to-market 

road funds ... .1,905, 786. ait 80, 242,484.25 
State Highway Patrol. : 2,666,937.30 
Other disbursements “’s.. 0.5 00 eee oe 4,457,679.57 


Total disbursements.............$115,282,344.55 
Balances Aug. 4 oly 1950 pete eon Chace $17,258, 253.81 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 
The Texas Highway Department offers 
many special traffic services to assist the 
traveling public in obtaining the maximum 
safety, comfort and pleasure while motoring. 
Travel information bureaus are operated at 
the principal points of entry into the state 
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to. supply ‘curb service information and mate- 
rial to the traveling public. These stations 
are staffed with attendants dressed in western 
uniforms who are schooled in giving clear, 
concise directions on either the most scenic 
or direct route. Official highway maps are 
used in en ne and marking the preferred 
routes of motorists. Also included are special 
notes on detours, construction and other help- 
ful data. 

Descriptive literature on attractions and 
points of interest are also provided and the 
attendants offer verbal information on Texas 
history, folklore and other interesting facts 
which make Texas a ‘‘land of diversity.’’ 


First aid, authentic road condition reports, 
permits, and wire and mailing facilities are 
also a part of the many services provided. 
These highway travel information bureaus 
are operated from 7 a.m. until 8 p.m. seven 
days a week for the convenience of the 
traveling public. 

Eight hundred and fifty-four roadside parks 
and turnouts are provided, many offering 
drinking water and firewood for ovens; and 
complete picnic facilities are available in 
most of these parks. Approximately 186,000 
highway signs and markers have been erected 
to assist in safely and conveniently guiding 
motorists over the modern scenic highways 


in the Lone Star State. 





Highway Construction Expenditures, by Counties 


Statement i counties of cash disbursements for construction of highways and bridges 
for the biennial period Sept. 1, 1948, to Aug. 31, 1950, according to State Highway Department. 



































5 al ~ rr ~~ re = rm =~ rm ~~ ra 
Yo ae) 8 Bex a etch ty. es Sle eC 3 
~ | g28ge| gesge | gauge] gauge ONY” | gaues| geuge 
| mEAC| HAA mEaSC| HASAS ma<SC| pase 
Anderson $337,618] $247,649 Duval ....| 122,290 90,742... Kenteria.s « 77| 6,441 
Andrews .| 261,479] 210,854 Eastland 380,532| 170,283 Kerr ..... 433,273] 298,804 
Angelina 1,255,391] 825/316 Ector ..... 185,027| 220,50 Kimble | 388,582] 233,473 
Aransas .. 4,021 25,001 Edwards 185,644 119,534 Nig? Yn 2 69,541| Ons 
Archer 10; 0314 .90122,1285 ait ra 315, Ope) 452,277 Kinney | 112,878| 20,277 
Armstrong 71,27 99,662 El Paso 1,354,988 269,310 Kleberg 292,680 105,836 
Atascosa .. 92,242| 333,208  Erath 32,349} 133,338 Knox 98,760 8,112 
Austin . 480;014)---171;114--— Falls 3s: 366,898| 484,815 Lamar 1,020,820) 791,142 
Bailey 132,148] 106,733 Fannin 333,710! 194,797 Lamb 54,873 61,475 
Bandera 20,555 7,780 Fayette 410,223} 522,890 Lampasas 259,582] 156,106 
Bastrop ...| 580,373} 955,166 ~—‘ Fisher 36,788| 141,962 La Salle... 72,070 71,540 
Baylor . 21,473} 135,215 Floyd 204,015} 177,233 Lavaca 551,070} 555,406 
Beeos.: 178,290| 376.405 Foard .... 99/176 10,653 Leen teed: 135,287 58,142 
a 46,30 360,019 Fort Bend.| 717,642; 183,574 Leon ..... 124,162} 343,966 
Bexar 3,439,144] 2,431,920 Franklin 71,031 1,383 Liberty 721,774| 588,660 
Blanco .... 2,28 66,358 Freestone 250,422) 152,848 Limestone ON), 2h tee lal Gre 
Borden ... O2.27Bi wen Frio lll) vi. 17,979, 267,852 Lipscomb 75,361| 356,160 
Bosque ...| 363,841| 221,426 Gaines . 602 50,228 Live Oak..| 199,570] 283,406 
Bowie ....| 262,522} 666,483 Galveston 435,079| 2,730,732 Llano ....| 142,773 84,554 
Brazoria ..| 308,198| 293,610 Garza ....| 3,884) 73,264 Loving ...| 4,980| 46,797 
Brazos... 83,587 48,857 Gillespie 139,197 92,187 Pees 967,079| 463,767 
Brewster. 407,973 110,183 Glasscock 5,785 PS ory LEN Uy cme ee 39,738 179, co 
Briscoe... 12,519 9,602 Goliad ....j 224.714) 317,379 MeCulloch 268,478} 156,879 
Brooks ...| 102,464| 21,374 Gonzales .. 356,257| 456,827 McLennan 284,722| 732,090 
Brown ... 206,815} 435,538 Gray ..... 241,944} 312,627 McMullen 59,075 35,940 
Burleson ..| 118,604 127,729 Grayson 330,360! 709,174 Madison 36,418} 143,554 
Burnet .... 37,387] 141,753 Gregg 73,057 30,412 . Marion 514,386} 160,045 
Caldwell 285,907 69,038 Grimes 76,029 67,812 Martin 27,418} 275,658 
Calhoun .. 2,912} 123,200 Guadalupe 995,183} 475,805 Mason ....| 141,780) 338,333 
Callahan . 853,461| 399,177 Haller i... 136,384} 135,487 Matagorda 438,691 355,763 
Cameron .| 569,468} 537,808 Hall....... 104,976 38,103 Maverick 25,475} 184,021 
Camp -| 161,585} 204,380 Hamilton 265,364, 241,891 Medina 62,206] 173,421 
Carson 51,332 11,374 Hansford 40,279! 174,326 Menard 49,267 9,077 
Casas... 247,687| 597.624 Hardeman 272,218! 261,586 Midland 75,249}. 130,221 
Castro 189'875| 77.836 Hardin ...| 460,723) 669,058 Milam 201,441) 196,394 
Chambers .| 384,698] 431,282 Harrison .| 112,841) 640,322 Mills ..... 89,453) 53,029 
Cherokee 206,699 368.379 Harris 3,934,971) 5,489,149 Mitchell 196,317! 361,315 
Childress 3,897 96,060 Hartley 226,080! 470,369 Montague 394,746) 157,460 
Cay... 143,478} 130,981 Haskell 38,617; 47,561 Montgom- a Roe 
Cochran 318,688 57,217 Hays .....|, 141,478] 186,900 ery ..... 625,850} 363,767 
Cire eek 156,645 73,060 Hemphiil’ | 116,259 9421 Moore 134,115! 197,304 
Coleman 223,605, 184,134 Henderson 407,263) 399,095 Morris 258,435 30,304 
Collin 1,106,822} 9527158. Hidalgo ...| 333,889} 5c0266 Motley 3,130 49,946 
Collings- Titi len ici b 414,014; 502,639 Nacog- 
worth 136,765 87,841 Hockley | 8,801, 112,340 doches 86,288) 613,173 
Colorado ..| 377,052) 394,677 Hood ..... |. 170,314) 98,215 Navarro 360,470) 514,389 
Comal 25,340 35,205 Hopkins 231,343) 248,804 Newton 499,711} 528,231 
Comanche .| 196,580} 410,479 Houston 191,065 72,683 Nolan AG ,826 By ooai on 
Concho 202,431 21,833 Howard 153 /159)") 140,285.) NUCCES fs «ber SO deat prety On (Ae 
Cooke 1,349,264; 372,352 Hudspeth > 41,588; 213,706 Ochiltree 20,051} 225,200 
Coryell 130,680| 336,537 Hunt ..... 644,698} 851,697 Oldham 6,765 40,805 
Cottle 92,551 94/322 Hutchin- | Orange .. 948,940] 1,026,459 
Cfanee ec. 25,648] 100,654 son 859,372| 345,524 Palo Pinto.| 326,21 374,529 
Crockett 52,877 89,793 vn, Lorian yy ew 55 8,081 Panola 469,977) 412,658 
Crosby ...| 431,743) 101,580 Jack 260,e71 tee 146, 00be. 2 atker 743,020) 118,648 
Culberson 32,376 23,069 Jackson 96,593} 242,661 Parmer 3,852 eaten 
Daliam 10,456] 175,930 Jasper . 230,098! 323.418 Pecos 631,331) 366,37: 
Dallas 4,104,193) 4.446.280 Jeff Davis.| 202,289' 39,716 Polk ..... 129,171} 120,860 
Dawson ...| 112,118} 152,182 Jefferson .| 1,222,888/ 1,409,311 PB tter. hth Sedrecah teal ees 
Deaf Smith 75,862) 398.645 Jim Hogg 113,168 466 Presidio 32,899 58,562 
Delta ..... 554/472 391/008 Jim Wells .| 225/304; 317,847 Rains... 158) C03) yi 06:00 
Denton 1,394'569| 856,719 Johnson 48,599 144,201 . Randall ...), , 253,276 88.79 
De Witt. 98.013! 131,391 Jones 457,389| 156,651 Reagan 177,722 58,954 
Dickens 3,383 9'039 Karnes 580,866} 203,103 Real _..... Pineal eoroue 
Dimmit 255,675 86,956 Kaufman 983,256| 578,003 Red River.| 360,262 (2,075 
Donley 6,382 126,204 Kendall ... aly (oa hoy 101,770 (Continued on Next Page.) 
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At the princi 


tains stations of its Highway Travel 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





pal highway gateways to Texas the Texas Highway Department main- 
Information Bureau. Shown above is the station 


at Canutillo, Texas, on U.S. Highway 80 about 14 miles northwest of El Paso, near 
the Texas-New Mexico line. 


Highway Construction Expenditures, by Counties.—(Continued.) 


























ea 2 2 count e 3] 23 count go a] 2S 
ty— Ane Penis ounty— : mea eed ake: ounty— ; = the 
coms | gases) gsugs *~ | ggugs| gouge "| gauge] gouge 
MEASC] SRage meee] pease Bao] MRaae 
RECVCSH As 134,868] 130,262 LONI cree rhe | 7,107| 86,494 Van Zandt 259,590 622,548 
Refugio 292,716] 182,857 Stephens ..| 456,021] 164,151 Victoria 121,808 93,316 
Roberts 4,232) 244,594 Sterling ... 3,331| 120,784 Walker ... 64,613 85,007 
Robertson 150,101; 147,415 stonewall 11,513) 156,576 Waller 164,968] 440,442 
Rockwall .| 730,079} 482,614 Sutton 303/835 17,742 Ward ..... 66,305 25,295 
eet 188,352} 94,811 Swisher 174/217] 105,581  Washington| 90,043} 312,119 
Rusk. 22% 526,725} 399,871 : 5 7'9 378 786 
Sabi 162.779 90,500 Tarrant 2,793,126} 2,108,651 CODRo. 5 a: 196 sii 
Resa (es as Taylor 389,508] 826,387 Wharton ..| 284,687] 391,673 

“sustine .| 72,532/ 333,362  +=Terrell 113,238] 207,456 Wheeler 105,944] 281,104 
San Jacinto) 434,870) 540,767 ‘Terry ... 24,004). 74,868 Vichita ,..[ 0 171 
San 3 tae y-benons Willacy ..:| 45'604| 380197 

Patrici 339,041 68,357 -morton 137,775 2,681 illacy ; : 
Se ols See Oral VBA py ae iUnAles on 190,398] 197/971 Williamson | 156,546] 170,159 
Schleicher aes 61,007 Tom Green BO, Stale oo tan Wilson .... 156,001} 264,972 
SCUrpyee 139,480 336,830 Travis 968,006 585,826 Winkler ... 112,599 105,292 
Shackel- Trinity 65,266 64,008 Wises, «ct | 189,105] 383,436 

ford 82,628 66,505 EV ICT RL Were 175,238 149,399 Wood ‘ 743,648] 425,988 
Shelby 215,698 388,410 Upshur 378,776 304,900 Yoakum 3,284 85,361 
Sherman 24,971 PAPE! Upton alsa sis’ 61,878 Young 217,587 207,803 
Smith 682,388 537,152 Uvalde 104,907| 138,371 Zapata 13,250 41,308 
Somervell | 83,288 4,994 Val Verde. 4,210 6,519 Zavala ...; 288,336 376,178: 

Total, year ending Aug. 37, 1949, $74,239,349; year ending Aug. 31, 1950, $79,686,756. 
TEXAS HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION, FISCAL YEARS, 1949-1950. 

Year ended Aug. 31, 1949: Year ended Aug. 31, 1950: 

Highways— Mileage. Cost. Highways— Mileage. Cost. 
Earth roads not to standard] ...... $10,226.15 Earth roads not to standard $39,729.43 
Grading; small structures..| 288.68] 8,339,818.47 Grading and small struc- 

Flexible base untreated....| 189.14] 4,863,944.84 tures Aes 3 ede sine 122.91} 4,313,136.47 
Preservative dustless sur- Flexible base untreated.... 33.38] 1,007,413.94 

Ey ee. 2 ee ee 768.19| 8,221,314.62 | Asphaltic surface, under 1 | 
Bituminous treatments . 11,884.80] 23,738,517.92 inch, on flexible base... .|2,507.78} 34,470,302.68 
Bituminous road mix sur- Asphaltic surface, 1 inch or 

TROORE. | eee wm ns ee See 61.01 769,900.62 more, on flexible base...| 269.25] 7,864,234.51 
Rock asphalt on concrete | Asphaltic surface, 1 inch 

Dacian, Ce Cee cle iy io 3.08 354,820.11 or more, on rigid base...| 107.37} _3,213,479.53 
Rock asphalt on flexible Concrete 7 pavement tarrici: 98.45} 13,942,621.06 

EE, eM. 35.21} 1,068,385.33  Grade-crossing devices..... , 231,409.16: 
Asphaltic concrete cold on i 

flexible basesss2tee nee 63.07| 1,089,510.58 Total thignwaysicmer set |3,139.14/$65,082,326.78 
Asphaltic concrete hot on Structures— 

concrete tees 86.54) 2,808,885.88 ~ “Bridges. Waals china eure eee ee $7,271,536.92 
Asphaltic concrete hot on 5 Underpasses concrete and steel..... 631,898.05 

fiexible baS@=2-. se meee 154.66 3$,120,109.11 Underpasses steel, concrete and 
Concrete pavement........ 45.31) 10,307,324.11 timbers, © cscs acai aban es nee 123,475.98 
Grade crossing devices... . . SS i 111,129.01 Overpasses concrete and steel....... 3,396, 664.32 

Total highways. . . |3,579.69)] $64,803, 886.75 Total’ structiires {2504.5 oe ere ee $11, 423,575.27 

Total structures ; » Nee Gat, 2882 

Total highways and structures. 











»|9¢7,431,274.55 











Total highways and structures... .|$76,505,902.05 


Highway Maintenance Expenditures, by Counties 


Table below shows maintenance expenditures for Texas highways for the fiscal years end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1949, and Aug. 31, 1950, as reported by the State Highway Department: 


County— 


Armstrong 


eee eee ae 


eee nsene 
eee reese 
oe eeeee 


ee eee eee 


Brazoria 
Brazos 
Brewster ... 
Briscoe 


eoneee 


PUI ge. « eis 
Caldwell 
Calhoun 

Callahan 
Cameron 


ee ecw wee 


eens 
ee eeee 
ale eo 6 


Chambers .... 
Cherokee 
Childress 


cy 


es eee 


eoeewe 


Collin 
Collingsworth 
Colorado 
Comal 
Comanche .... 
Concho 


oo eee soe 


eevee 


XcPane)..c'estecs.. 
Crockett 
Crosby 
Culberson 
Dallam 


oe enw ewe 


ee eeee 
eee eee 


eo eer ee 
Coe Oh ore eee 
oe eee 


Cie ea er acd 
ee 4 6 a 6 6 8 


ese eees 


Fort Bend..... 
Franklin 
Freestone 
Frio 
Gaines 
Galveston 


ore wees 


rt oot 
3 $e Be oes 
2 OD ao wR 

SPE Peay sts 
Seall pads 
st ar I 
951 2,905 
139,497| 144,38 
22,927} 29,415 
60,248} 68,005 
39,481} 28,593 
,006| 127,922 
56,503} 55,425 
45,312} 45,444 
30,807| 34,619 
156,153} 98,930 
46,172} 57,106 
89,065} 97,999 
106,904} 148,468 
304,235] 345,890 
27,972) 34,150 
40,995| 14,542 
58,793| 82,662 
146,645] 128,756 
230,775| 260,260 
61,509} 82,84 
84,945} 86,563 
23.443} 621-811 
42,564| 45,413 
66,612} 76,530 
39,584} 51,089 
hid 59,840 
63,474} 80,117 
103,001} 95,664 
87,796} 88,756 
129,880} 154,562 
16,428; 49,021 
103,880! 93,476 
149,769] 112,019 
35,545] 37,857 
73,562| 64,078 
151,040} 126,738 
,138} 70,015 
65,733) 84,377 
32,456; 38,180 
81,023} 51,923 
66,055| 73,345 
134,512] 154,726 
43,416) 49,927 
,012| 103,197 
89,807} 76,937 
69,164} 70,996 
49,659| 64,986 
94,306| 72,726 
57,091} 103,097 
42,802} 50,482 
26,392} 43,456 
,438} 69,553 
46,888} 30,556 
78,559} 85,039 
58,095} 47,648 
225,959! 235,065 
8,529) 51,920 
30,964} 34,277 
64,928) 65,856 
171,170} 141,827 
110,318} 121,821 
60,763| 47,907 
62,793) 61,005 
95,974| 60,532 
68,061} 76,243 
98,188} 95,132 
80,546} 68,838 
152,919} 102,327 
135,020] 128,744 
160,613} 130,809 
100,491} 91,532 
130,005| 113,283 
189,473] 249,548 
131,628} 93,848 
103,170} 54,891 
50,659} 41,944 
34,176| 22,223 
123,552] 116,252 
55,170! 59,068 
40,334| 70,771 
120,170] 36,738 
44,699] 49,124 
167,352| 192,116 


County— wae : ge 
Sous!) sey 
PAG) HAAS 
(GarZilearscrece.. ¢ 35,204| 45,303 
Gillespie ..... 72,966| 64,687 
Glasscock Lee 20,455 
Goliad pane s 49,849) 43,448 
Gonzales ..... 104,754; 108,486 
(GTAY * set es, eatie ey 121,537} 114,304 
Grayson ..... 115,786] 143,131 
Gree eek asyesy. 69,550} 98,552 
Grimes a. .-h a 80,569} 155,269 
Guadalupe 120,918] 98,394 
FIale@ nn: © tune hye ,06 87,021 
LST OY ae ve eit tcne 58,630} 90,550 
Hamiltonian... ss. 91,853) 70,927 
Hansford ..... 21,373] 34,104 
Hardeman ....| 28,167) 57,211 
Flarcdin ea.copere . 108,243] 188,819 
Harris ge sets: 332,906} 401,588 
Harrisony oa: 76,757| 168,946 
Fiatrtley gers « 49,733} 56,562 
Haskell ...... 68,184; 64,479 
ay Stree « 76,113| 95,246 
Hemphill .....| 53,816} 50,578 
Henderson . 104,807] 123,389 
Hidalgoei-..: 144,689} 161,107 
TL ee eee 103,529] 105,095 
HMockleya 5.4. - 55,893] 47,301 
Food tig tae o« 37,081) 34,305 
Hopkins) 3... .. 148,080] 104,249 
HOuStONG aia 99,541] 130,687 
Howard ... 81,843] 69,948 
Hudspeth . 116,858} 98,999 
PALIT Clee eaten. 157,521} 172,504 
Hutchinson ... 61,562} 75,401 
THON. ee 23,813) 23,005 
ACK teil ste Ne 51,012} 58,584 
JACKSON wae. 81,616) 75,585 
JASDEDIP ae. ,651| 141,423 
Jeff Davis....| 99,155} 82,109 
Jefferson ..... 292,584! 262,542 
Jim Hogg.....| 17,359} 25,898 
Jim Wells..... 57,216| 76,551 
JONNSON sae on. 6,142; 71,904 
JONCS aces n° 62,937| 62,264 
Karnes cei... 122,814!) 154,026 
Kaufman 120,247] 128,584 
Kenedy a. a. 24,537| 28,000 
Kendall a5 39,590 
enti tere : 75,975, 69,713 
Kerr 73,198] 84,114 
Kimble 66,253} 50,335 
Kin Deere ee 55,099! 25,319 
Kinney =... :). . 43,327] 34,013 
Kleberg ...... 28,484} 34,311 
Knox 50,246} 74,957 
amare cess. 118,038] 147,747 
Lamb 57,980} 65,510 
Lampasas 46,932| 46,460 
are Saleterce « 48,410} 71,524 
WaAVACAM ton ae tr 89,581] 98,376 
Deen. s.: Aone: 48,245] 49,257 
Keon treet 42,439} 91,598 
liberty: en. 158,886] 161,836 
Limestone ... 86,090} 72,556 
Lipscomb .... 57,442} 57,050 
Live” Oak? >... 88,950! 79,444 
Tlano= $¢.58:; 84 55,819 
Hoving se: 1,564 1,243 
Lubbock ..... 96,015] 134,019 
Rynnve eee ye 44,073} 53,940 
McCulloch ....| 49,442} 61,592 
McLennan ....| 116,298] 130,170 

McMullen 18,942) 27:3 
Madison ..... 87,828) 134,912 
NMariony. 2 hee. 70,589} 51,122 
Martine se . 25,581| 19,053 
Mason 49,369] 61,519 
Matagorda 95,600} 94,727 
Maverick ..... 5O S31 615 
Medina 41,767| 49,787 
Menard 31,543] 33,795 
Midland#.-+.. - 39) 119) 953: 287 
Milam Bees. ; 6,663} 89,316 
Mills Seine... 44,807) 49,906 
Mitchell? 32. . 122,351] 60,498 
Montague 89,579] 121,213 


County— 


Montgomery .. 
Moore 


Motley 


INaVarroms. 


Nueces 


Oldham 
Orange 


Panola eae . 


Potter 


ou) ede ah oes)» 


o 0: a ore! & 8 
eee eee 


Robertson Rak 
Rockwall 


ee eee 
ee el ope 'o 
ee eee ene 


San Augustine. 
San Jacinto... 
San Patricio. . 
San Saba..... 
Schleicher 

Scurry 
Shackelford .. 


enero e Pre 0 


Somervell 
Starr 
Stephens 
Sterling 
Stonewall 
Sutton 


as (ete lame iss 


Taylor 
Terrell 
Terry 

Throckmorton 
Titus 


Travis 


Val Verde..... 
Van Zandt... . 
Wictoriabaanas 4 


ee eee eee 


Wilbarger .... 
Willacy 
Williamson 


47,876 


Total, year ending Aug. 31, 1949, $20,333,779; year ending Aug. 31, 1950, $21,612,089. 
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Motor Vehicle Registration, License Fees, by Counties 


Statement by counties of automobile licenses issued by county tax collectors, showin 
registered vehicles and all fees paid with proration of fees between counties and the 
Highway Department for the fiscal year Sept. 1 


the State Highway Department: 


County— 


Anderson 


TR iat <2 


' Andrews 


Angelina 
Aransas 
Archer 


die iw Vis 


0-6 late venience 


6b Tei elle’ a 6 
0 eRe, s OS bys 
oe ¢ Ryete & fois = 

5.8% sie 8 se 8 


Brazorlavue.tne » 
Brazos 
Brewster 
Briscoe 


Burleson 
Burnet 
Caldwell 
Calhoun 
Callahan 
Cameron 


Chambers ..... 
Cherokee 
Childress 


Colorado 
Conial 3th wrote «4 
Comanche 
Concho: wee. - 
Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane Westie. «4 
Crockett m.aa.. : 
Crosby 
Culberson 4 
PAVAM hexose oo 
Dallas 
Dawson 
Deaf Smith 


Eastland 
Ector 


Franklin | 
Freestone 
Frio 





Registered 


10,893 
981 


25, 
165,803 
2,112 





License 


*Net 
Fees. 


$150,550 
60,711 


344,413 
WALT OS 


46,484 
108,951 
185,846 
530,120 

16,209 
229,690 
978,875 








46,006 
79,261 
117,433 


5,980 
4,280,259 





County— 





Gaines 






xe) 


’ 








14| 69,288 
532,164/175,000 





ty|Counties. 


8 
» 
o 
A 
9 








all 
tate 


, 1949 to Aug. 31, 1950, according to report of 





Galveston ..... 38,776 357,164 
Garza Tae. ope ee ,990 47,915| 47,619 295 
Gillespie < V'2... 5,388 71,326| 60,411 10,915 
Glasscock 536 8,663] 8,635 28 
Goliad Fe ve... 2,347 33,282| 33,046 235 
Gonzales 7,946| 117,953] 83,730 34,223 
Grayvee ees: 14,371| 233,753/140,945 92,808 
Grayson 28,427} 392,688]175,000| 217,688 
Gregg 30,352| 515,491/175,000| 340,491 
Grimes. oe 4,983 71,022| 60,254 Ge 
Guadalupe :::.. 9,447) 129,504} 89,217 40,286 
HpbeNlee eda. 16,044} 249,899/148,806| 101,093 
Tat Ace oe ees, eas oe ,916 ,281 11,634 
Hamilton. eer 5,444 74,036| 61,727 12,308 
Panstord: scone 3,460 51,601} 49,849 aby ia 
Hardeman . oc. . 4,383 59,303] 55,245 4,058 
Hardin .| “182| 108,941) 79,202 29,738 
Harris . |822,019/5,041,427|175,000/4, 866,427 
Fiarrisor acasan ae 12,751} 193,055/119,889 ,165 
Hartleyittr erat: ,360 20,814| 20,727 86 
FIASKEL esse ens, i 6,044 79,122| 64,052 15,069 
HAYS... cc eee ol SOL 93,189) 71,129 22,060 
Hemphill ....... 2,367 33,656} 33,385 . 270 
Henderson ..... 8,63 115,484} 82,249 33,290 
Hitaleo. sae 44,534} 801,423/175,000| 626,423 
TT Pas 13,414] 167,686/108,056 59,629 
Hockley * ees 10,818] 190,893/119,501 71,391 
Hood PRG BA 38,101| 37,886 214 
Hopkins see. . 8,919] 115,903} 82,412 33,490 
Houston 6,474 94,604| 71,916 22,687 
Howard 13,281| 214,161/129, 31% 81,849 
Hudspel haat... LVS 16,148} 16,075 is 
Hund > eencoeteca 17,044} 238,183/143,296 94,887 
Hutchinson 16,695} 301,151)174,336| 126,815 
fb Ce) ede ep ch BB 914 12,529] 12,483 45 
JACK WE res cues 4,075 60,665| 55,076 5,588 
Jackson 5,673 95,268] 72,413 22,854 
Jasper” so ae 6,323} 100,118] 74,565 25,552 
Jelt Davis ae ce 665 10,437; 10,411 4 
JELLCESONY.. ee « 78,436]1,139,077|}175,000| 964,077 
Jim Hoge. ys 2,102 35,092} 34,812 279 
Jit Wells ena. 10,727} 190,721)119,760 70,960 
JONNSON anenth os 13,331} 175,650/111,994 63,656 
Jones 10,808} 156,780/102,536 54, 243 
Karnes stir iee: 6,727) 100,430) 74,853 25,576 
FRAUEN Alias see 10,838] 150,752} 99,786 50,966 
Kendallgea.cen. 3,561 52,960! 51,363 1,596 
Kenedy. neice « 224 3,014) ) 13,a43 i 
Kent 1,059 13,101| 12,956 145 
Kerr ea eee 7,337| 131,140] 90,058 41,081 
Kimble 2,719 56,153} 52,984 3,168 
King 382 5,915} 5,881 34 
Kinney 944 12,240} 12,166 7 
Kleberg 7,239 99,137) 73,883 25,254 
KNOX cae 4,683 65,668) 57,504 8,163 
Lamar 14,291) 213,842/130,915 82,927 
Lamb LE, 221) 51, 415/100,037 51,383 
Lampasas 4,947 67,507! 58,418 9,089 
Lay Sallegoaacar es. 2,487 39,638} 39,430 207 
Td VACA. sarah lence 8,825} 106,114] 77,741 28,373 
Lee 3,852 47,552| 47,221 331 
LiGON) Aa atekars Fee 3,447 49,764} 49,519 245 
Liberty tdi.» 11,505} 204,362/126,485 77,877 
Limestone ..... 8,995) 123,164! 86,162 37,001 
Lipseamben)40 00) GU OT, QAT | bar, O28 188 
Live Oak SPO 50,850.17 50;0b0 294 
Llano 2,782 39,078} 38,853 225 
LOVIN Geta ee 142 2,118} 2,099 che 
Lubbock 47,077| 762,970/175,000! 587,970 
Lynn! peace, Ge 6,501 86,144] 67,521 18,623 
McCulloch ..... 6,253] 86,035! 67,684 18,350 
McLennan 45,383] 661,554/175,000| 486,554 
MeMullennnnie: «- 708 11,869] 11,824 44 
Madisonwivaae 3,267 52,647| 52,242 404 
Mat ONE eee ta. 4 2,544 42,785} 42,550 2a 
Martin 3,067 53,284! 53,035 249 
Mason tienen: 2,590 35,016] 34,780 235 
Matagorda 9,209| 144,057] 96,446 47,610 
Maverick ...... ‘3,180 53,277| 52,391 886 
Medina. 1ens- 6,916 98,745] 73,852 24,892 
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(Continued on Next Page.) 


























MOTOR VEHICLES. PAT | 
Auto Registration, Fees.—(Continued.) 
=} z 
o . 5 
Count ge] 3 2s 3 Count ge) 3 of g 
-ounty— = UB = Pp 20 ounty— = cB cs. 3 i 
Sge| 322 | 32 | 35 sev| 322 | 32 | 3s 
apm ft Soe | Zo Zn epm | Sm | Zo Zn 
Menandr ........ PM a} 34,095| 33,922 172 Somervell) «.': le | 1,323| 15,966] 15,830) 136 
“it 14,156) 216,283]132,185| 84,097 SEAL with ae 3,319] 51,775) 51,433 341 
NOVA ii a 9,233 117,831 83,314 34,516 Stephens ...... 6,166} 105,926] 77,579 28,346 
TAU hohe ot ee aa 2, (D3 34,138] 33,908 230 SEOTIING rye whe man 3 844 ,846| 12,782 64 
Witohell™....... 7,406} 118,184] 83,448} 34,735 Stonewall ..... 1,684; 24,944) 24,753 191 
Montague ..... 8,284] 128,119] 88,624} 39,494 SUMMER Brea. ys uolays EPP] 42401 29,273 127 
Montgomery 10,067| 176,102/112,401| 63,700 Swishern sos... 2% 5,099 790! 63,633; 14,156 
TOO, veasecasa's) se''s\« ,93 96,126) 72,579 23,546 Tarrant 6h. 4s 149,738)2, 456) 986/175,000|2,281,986 
Morris’ evade 2b. : 2,960 42,460} 42,037 423 Paylor |. eve. 3 ‘002 1,090|175,000 26,090 
Motleyieige 25. 1,963 27,620) 27,190 429 PORTS AG Te th 43 23,049 22,940 109 
Mate inches 9860151411 6191795,290)). 46;829 Terry oF. 7,248} 108,834] 78,719} 30,115 
INOW OATTOM ss srece > « 14,703) 204,449)126,296 78,153 Le pid aes 2,004 32,667) 32,502 164 
INGVEOM Teoh c ca 6s 2,623 44,761) 44,574 186 ALIS: eer 6,926} 101,928) 75,226 26,701 
(ol coc 2 a 10,895 76|103,430 55,146 Tom Green 26,882) 479,258)175,000} 304,258 
Nueces 63,72011,078,766/175,000! 903,766 ie Aa ae A ies 96,462] 788,211/175,000} 613,211 
Ochiltree®...... "6 2 '376 5,45 15,924 Sry eae ,093 ,89 508 302 
@ldvam es: ce... O13, 15,824] 15,737 8 Wylerestere Rise 02 3,495 97,316} 53,457 3,859 
Oraneve teas . 5 13,991| 192,374|120,524| 71,849 veer aes Bilton ils cela 
Palo Pinto 8,035| 116,446] 83,509 32,937 pton ’ : 5 ; 
Paeaiaerec ss... 6,206| 84,415) 66,845} 17,569 Uvalde ........ 7,453| 114,532| 81,950! 32,581 
Parker. ........ 9,829] 140,504) 94,558! 45,946 Val Verde 5,526} 81,494) 65,396; 16,098 
Parmer ....... 3,720] 54,847] 54,346 500 Van Zandt 9,220} 120,046) 84,626] 35,419 
PECOwent ss ces. 4,859 71,974| 60,731 11,243 WUGEORIG Ss occa 14,249) 254,152)151,005} 103,146 
Pires... 5,347| 93,700] 71,577| 22,122 Walker 5,407} 80,513) 65,078). ° 15,434 
Potters. .......| 35,710!  604;484/175;000! 429,484 VALS US ded Pd ec 4,561 64,592] 57,054 7,938 
Presidio ....... ,534| 40,059} 39,728 331 Ward 6,685] 116,807! 82,946) 33,861 
FURANISE Ts oe cfs 1705 23,836| 23,711 aes Washington 7,647 97,847) 73,626 24,221 
Franca fs... 6,718] 101,420! 75,464 25,956 (E10) Oy ig een Fie nae 11,990 182,808|115,547| 67,261 
Reaeant sic’... 2,089 34,792! 34,606 185 Wharton: » a=: 14,813) 236,152)142,105| 94,047 
Reailieeriti. fo. 1,133 20,610) 20,457 153 WDCC ORG sad ues 5,398 81,105} 65,265 15,839 
Red River 6,045 79,078] 64,090 14,988 WHICHIVEtt. 15 oon 45,219} 805,361/175,000} 630,361 
Reeves ........ 5,007} 96,305] 72,676] 23,628 Wilbarger 10,562} 168,129|108,371; 59,757 
Refugio 4,232 81,071] 65,338 15,733 VILERICWI AS Bee este 6,420) A108 1511575, 202 25,948 
Roberts fei. 9. 780 13,084! 13,047) 36 Williamson 16,667| 217,066/132,598 84,468 
Robertson ..... 6,895] 90,099] 69,642} 20,456 Wilson ........ 5,94 85,869) 67,698; 18,171 
Rockwall |.-.... 3550] 42.924] 42/653 9790 Winkler ....... 6,015| 123,165| 86,124) 37,041 
Runnels 9,242! 125,943] 87,391 38,551 PAL coPiy dk ncaa 6,773 90,962} 70,074 20,888 
Cie. 16,081] 244,293|146,352) 97,941 Wood ......... 8,666) 127,768) 88,538) — 39,230 
Sabine! 22 7A0%' 2'569/ 49,806) 481625) 1.181 Yoakum ...... 2,250) _ 37,621) 37,458 16.3 
San Augustine 2'697| 46/282] 467108 Prat: SOURS ee 9,580} 161,236/104,959| 56,276 
San Jacinto 701] 37,489] 37,367 122 Zapata 1,207} 31,980) 31,896 84 
San Patricio 12,477} 216,353/132,501} 83,851 Zavala ........ 3,276) 52,314) 52,044 269) 
San Saba ...... 4,321| 51,533] 50,971 561 Exempt reg. 37,139 --| eee eee 
Schleicher 1,673 21,630] 21,502 127 Total venues registered, 3, 22,080: *net license 
SCUrBy GN. ie. 12,447} 226,772|137,733 89,039 fees, $47,791,972; net to counties, $19,578,728; net 
Shackelford 3,071 50,913] 54,045 1,867 to state, $28,213,243. 
Shelve tt. 7,232 93,664) 71,469 22,194 *Total gross license fees less commissions, post- 
SOMME IAAT 59's. Se, 2,306 36,238] 386,049 188 age, refunds, etce., which amounted to approxi- 
OETA LGU a notte (eke of 5s 28,223} 423,180 175, 000} 248,180 mately 3 per cent of gross fees. 





MOTOR. VEHICLE REGISTRATION, BY CLASSES 














Table below shows numbér of each class of motor vehicle registered in Texas, 1946-1950, 
inclusive (postwar period), according to records of State Highway Department. 














Regis- Passenger Commercial Farm 
tration Motor Motor Farm Truck- Truck- House 
Year— Vehicles. Vehicles. Trucks. Tractors. Tractors. Trailers. Trailers. 
1946 eb, 439, 361 256,501 122,662 ies 82,793 ; 
1947 fo, 000,05) 278,435 138,479 20,148 bse: 97,568 my? 
1948 eu (1,00 310,882 155,746 23,145 665 93,937 153737 
See feta. 42,040, 106 337,990 186,838 23,978 802 102,751 19,066 
et Seeman tottus ors) ec .se, 300,000 370,000 220,000 30,000 1,000 110,000 20,000 
Registration Motor City Side Exempt Total 
Year— Buses Buses. Motorcycles. Cars. Tractors. Vehicles. Vehicles. 
1946 2,017 oe Ot 75D 318 22,662 1,943,716 
1947 2,005 eee 24,194 107 285 26,352 2,192,654 
1948 2,078 3,440 28,903 70 276 27,493 2,441,158 
1949 1,931 3,482 28,921 60 280 2,010 2,784,480 
1950* 2,500 4,500 30,000 100 400 35,000 3,183,500 
Pealiminary. fieuve: 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, Year Cars Inc. Year Cars Inc. 
1917-1950 Reg. Reg. Pet: Reg Reg. ct. 
Table below shows motor vehicle registra- 1929 1,376.427| 11.44 1940 1,802,063} 5.85 
tion in Texas for each year beginning with 1930 | 1,401,748] 1.84 1941 1,830,821} 1.60 
1917, year of establishment of the State 1931 1,345,436|+—4.02 1942 1,704,295) -6.91 
Highway. Department, a ea ei ee 
c ; oe ,629; 05 
eel on Se ping ops ine. 1934 | 1,358;882| 9.42 1945 | 1,713,944] 5.45 
S. g- AAD 8. g. * 1935 | 1,426,949} 5.01 1946. | 1,943,716] 11.82 
1917 LOS STZO Ps. aie « 1923 695,822] 30.89 1986 jirdj0ot;oae! 2:18 1947 2,192,654) 12.81 
1918 250,201} 28.49 1924 840,560} 20.80 1937 1,612,533} 4.85. 1948 2,441,158]. 11.34 
1919 Dotei2l(mo2iOS 1925 983,420] 17.00 1938 1,630,040} 1.09 1949 2,784,480! 14.06 
1920 430,377] 29.74 1926 1,060,716] 7.86 1939 i beat ¢Oy- '507| 4.45 “BUST O) Seid Rody 500] 14.33 
1921 470,575|. 9.34 1927 _ 126,982} 6.25 —-- 
1922 531,608} 12.97 1928 1,235,162} 9.60 *Preliminary figure. +(—) Decrease. 


Texas Railroads—Railroad Traffic 


There were 15,559.27 miles of first main-line 
track in the railroad system of Texas, Jan. 1, 
1950, according to the report of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas. (This was the mileage 
of single track between stations, the official 
length of a railroad.) There had been a de- 
crease of 10.98 miles during 1949, the com- 
mission reported. 


_ The length of all tracks, inclusive of switch- 
ing and other auxiliary tracks, on Jan. 1, 
1950, was 21,604.08 miles. The latest complete 
statistics compiled by the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas are as of Dec. 31, 1949. These 
show 58,436 employees, who were paid $210,- 
952,538 during the year, or an average of 
$3,609.90 each. Freight tonnage was 147,892- 
251, yielding $334,068,631 revenue; passengers 
carried 5,967,150, yielding $22,706,930; total 
railway operating revenue, $389,948,675. 


Texas ranks first among the states in rail- 
road mileage, with 9.61 per cent of the na- 
tion’s 225,149 miles of first main-line track. 
The peak year in Texas mileage was 1932 and 
the subsequent decline has been 1,519.02 miles 
or 8.89 per cent. The nation’s decline during 
the same period was 9.07 per cent. However, 
the nation’s peak was in 1916, and its decline 
since has been 11.45 per cent. 


There is little prospect of future increases 
except locally for industrial plant facilities. 
Declines may occur in short feeder lines that 
have strong competition from highway trans- 
portation. 


RAILROAD SYSTEMS IN TEXAS 


Reports are made to the Railroad Commission 
by fifty-three companies which own the seventy- 
three steam railroad and terminal-wharf preeetce 
in Texas. Of these, thirty-five are controlled by 
ten major systems and eighteen are unaffiliated. 

There are, forty-four: operating and fourteen: non- 
operating (lessor) railroad companies, and nine 
operating and six nonoperating (lessor) terminal- 
wharf companies. First-main mileage and all other 
mileage Dec. 31, 1949, was as follows: 


——Mileage—— 

First-Main Total All 

System— Tracks. Tracks. 
Burlington .... vee aewes, lg We Ra, 1,418.00 
BTISCO ES te heer 215.40 302.83 
Kansas City Southern...... 263.05 311.95 
KAY forks. wt eens cota 2 hes? ka UAT 1,778.81 
Missourt Pacificy::>-.. sues. PLE la PAL 3,000.00 
‘Texas & Pacific) 32-0 eure tO 1,759.01 
ROCK: LSIANG. 35> amet mate 747.78 985.88 
Santa Pe@s 3... 6. ae cc eins SEO LOL Oe 5,050.53 
Southern Pacific: . jeer eee re 3,620.90 4,967.93 
+Cotton: Belt . 2. yoece eee en 3008-64 859.91 
tUnaffiliated companies..... 586.00 766.84 
PROCS Gap cnsccentaiiete Seems 15,559.27 21,604.08 


RAILROADS, BY CLASSES 


Reports made to the Railroad Commission by 
Texas steam railroad, terminal-wharf and express 
companies for the year ended Dec. 31, 1949, were 
in the following classes: 

Annual operating revenues of— 


lass— No. 
I—$1 000 000 SOK SMOLe ase renareqerersns yet ore ehenetetele 17 
TI—-$100;000 to, ($15000,000 . (eae weave es > ote 14 
ITI-—Less. than’ $100:000: a4 erer ceca. Be el 
Lessors—Have no operating accounts.......... 14 
Terminal-wharf (9 operators, 6 lessors)....... 15 


Total railroad and terminal-wharf companies 73 
FOXPress-comipanies’ Ways ae cos one he lomeiele mie onobeneante 


Total “reporting. soites siee ack). oni — oetioaie (42) 


*Affiliated with the Missouri Pacific but classed 
as a separate system. 

tAffiliated with the Southern Pacific but classed 
as a separate system. 

tOf the unaffiliated companies, the two largest 
were the Wichita Falls & Southern with 164.78 
miles of main-line track and the Texas-Mexican 
with 162.04. The remaining 16 unaffiliated com- 
peur had a total of 261.65 miles of main-line 
rack. 
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RAILROAD MILEAGE, BY TYPES 


The total mileage of steam railroad and termi- 
nal-wharf properties in Texas is divided as fol- 
lows, aun 4 to the Railroad Commission report 
for Dec. 31, 1949: 


Type of Tracks— id Miles. 
First mainelines. .5 a... © se cate se ene 15,559.27 
Other main-line......... a's.she ahs ahs vo Senora 205.06 
Passing; Crossovers, tC. oss tesa os 3 een 1,659.07 
Switching track, Wayiw. « a-ssce as een 1,679.60 
Switching track; “yard: «..Jcchate. ene 2,136.34 
Terminal tracks) 1.25.44. © eau tele Ge eee 364.74 

Total. of tives svt cite 66 0 + eee liGs Ser eee 21,604.08 


OPERATING REVENUE, EXPENSE, NET 
INCOME 


Railway operating revenues for 1949 were $389,- 
948,675, and net income, after ene interest on 


funded debt (bonds) was $18, as shown 
in detail below: 
Income Statement— Amounts. 


Freight, revenue! 2007..f20 ...aeterts «siete $334, 068,631 
Passenger) revenues .2.).kc cucu eareaene oo 30 


Other operating revenues............. 22/173,114 
Total railway operating revenues. . .$389,948,675 
Railway operating expenses........... 298,378,438 
Net revenue from railway operations. .$91,570,236 
Railway tax eaccrualss, . eee oe 34,354,970 
Other deductions (net)............... 13,164,586 
Available for fixed charges........ $44,050,680 
Rents for leased property............ 3,595,300 
Interest on funded debt, etc......... 21,814,553 
Net income after interest.......... $18,640,827 


The last prewar year to show a net income was 
1930, when the amount was $441,216. From 1931 
through 1940 there was constantly, year after 
year, a net deficit. In 1941 the account shifted 
back from ‘‘red’’ to ‘‘black’’ with a net income of 
$8,771,016... Comparison of revenues, expenses and 
revenue after operating expenses, 1891 through 
1949, will be found on page 280. 


EMPLOYEES AND COMPENSATION 


The table below shows average number of em- 
ployees, total compensation and average compen- 
sation per person for 1949 and the preceding years 
beginning with 1915 (just prior to entry of this 
country into the First World War) for Texas 
Ce acted as reported by the Railroad. Commission 
oO exas: 


Average Total Annual 
Year— Number of Compensa- Average 
Employees. tion Paid. Per Person. 
1949... 58,436 $210,952,535 $3,610 
1948. . 56,83 197,594,053 3,477 
1947.. 56,429 176,696,356 si ilsal 
1946. . 58,937 171,200,938 2,905 
1945. . 59,984 155,024,239 2,584 
1944.. 58,731 152,113,963 2,590 
1943. . Doak 128,209,224 27209 
1942.. 50,936 110,944,382 2,178 
1941.. 43,571 83,137,932 1,908 
1940. . 40,386 71,433,776 1,769 
1939. . 40,122 70,083,307 1,747 
1938... 39,642 69,183, 766 1,745 
1 OS Tans 44,018 73,140,920 1,662 
1936. . 47,069 74,173,076 1,576 
1OSo% 44,478 67,941,811 1,526 
1934. fon ea OnLke 63,363,421 1,403 
1933. . .. 44,383 60,465,411 1,366 
TOS 2 oe . .46,809 65,213,625 1,393 
OS le 57,114 89,518,049 1,567 
1930.. 71,059 110,447,260 1,557 
1929.. 82,949 126,675,657 , 1,527 
1928. 80,706 122,135,546 1,513 
1927. 83,472 123,763,274 1,483 
1926. 5 Gee PAS: 113,024,725 1,486 
1925. . . 76,442 109,309,453 1,430 
1924. shin (here bets) 109,557,484 1,439 
1923. 1 h4,273 108,820,269 1,465 
1922. .. 69,434 103,550,851 1,492 
1921. CTPA 114,054,213 1,580 
1920. . .88,742 141,842,933 ,09) 
1919. . . 76,408 104,777,071 abaya! 
1918 . .69,228 ,316,0. 1,248 
1917. =n alaie(gar te’ 59,476,340 88 
1916. . 66,219 53,845,974 813 
1915. os POM! 49,298,257 805 
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FREIGHT TONNAGE, BY COMMODITIES 
The amount of freight carried by railroads 
within Texas, as measured by both carloads and 
tonnage, is shown below, broken down by principal 
commodities, according to the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas, for the year 1949: 


—Amount Carried— 








Commodity— Cars. Tons. 

Agricultural Products— 

HiGoy 9 6 3 a6 See Oe 203,341 10,891,377 
Rice; grains excluding wheat 129,662 6,384,968 
Myheet stiour,...5..........- 59,064 1,984,026 
Mill products excluding wheat 

MWISTLES corn eee nee a eee 66,016 1,764,507 
Cotton-—ally forms 2... .cis5 > ED (i eOOmmEO aks TOU) 
Cottonseed—-all forms ....... 30,571 1,080,388 
Fruits, vegetables, peanuts 487,573 7,515,990 
Other agricultural products.. 54,961 1,803,518 

Total agricultural products.1,188,471 34,462,524 

Animals and Products— 

Horses, mules, ponies, asses.. 1,286 14,707 
@amleand calves 2.6.6 sa es 4,01 qian 
RCE atie OATS Hii... 1s ws 12,584 105,433 
SUAS) oe BR Se ee a4 72,02 
Meat, other edibles, marga- 

BLO ~ sono Alon SG eee 36,799 679,523 
Poultry, eggs, dairy products 5,490 91,222 
WVOOlanNo a MONIT vii. os ee soe 3,361 54,980 
Other animals and products.. 17,430 655,859 

Total animals and products 157,214 2,446,466 

Products of Mines— 

Coal and coke—all forms.... 64,523 3,412,222 
All ores and concentrates.... 43,252 2,323,394 
Lie hic ORAL CH gis ph a ara 8,610 525,476 
RPA VEMEATIOUSANG, cs cies eee cee 200,610 11,331,462 
Rock—broken, ground, 

GEISNE0) ih eee eee $3,091. 9,060; 1o0 
Rock—other excluding phos- 

IED. Leg A Age a 12,394 784,802 
Gride MCETOICUINY. toe eseia's sore scene 59,760 2,140,055 
AMS THAI coo ORIG ROR eRe 14,357 1,998 
SM on al dh SSS enh eee alba) beet 501,899 
SHUI? GOB Ae 85,754 5,415,693 
Other products of mines..... 102,164 4,916,937 

Total products of mines... 690,156 36,944,068 

Products of Forests— 

Logs, posts, piling, fuel, ties. 54,323 1,756,962 
EAUNSW VOOM Eee fio bss see ae DoyOL ae OO (elon 
Lumber, shingles, lath....... 121,459 3,811,747 
Box, cooperage, built-up ..... AZ 057 308,735 
Other products of forests.... 9,699 235,198 

Total products of forests.. 251,350 8,719,763 

Manufactures, 

Miscellaneous— 
(CAIN (or. pe aR 148,584 4,142,948 
Other petroleum products ex- 

Cine easphalt, 2%. 2... 8 309,795 8,593,118 
Ie Ub VAs es) ee ae 76,154 3,725,805 
All metals excl. iron and steel 46,959 2,191,764 
Iron-steel pipe and fittings... 117,257 » 3,906,239 
All other iron and steel..... 238,279 6,759,340 
Automotives, airplanes, tires 10,29 2,522,206 
Senent-—auetormsy...,:...  82)790) . 3,727,455. 
Brick, artificial stone, ‘clay 

products aS SOS SOG mE G00, O82 
Paper and products, “pulpbd. . 63,466 1,673,213 
Liquors and beverages....... 62,502 1,933,307 
Sirup, molasses, sugar, con- 

fectionery .. om 50,376 1,915,468 
Canned, packaged, ‘frozen 

Heo Skt 98,722 2,979,844 
Other manufactures, misc.... 606,180 17,239,558 

Total manufactures, misc..2,140,219 62,671,247 


Forwarded traffic (carload) . 74,049 1,207,651 
Grand total carload traffic. wk 501,459 146,451,719 


Less-than-carload traffic .. 7,908 
Grand total all traffic..... et 501, 459 147’ 269) 627 
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QUALITY LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
FOR THIRTY YEARS 


RAILROAD ASSETS 

Total assets of Texas railroads as of Dec. 31, 
1949, according to the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, were $1,099,618,073. Of this amount, in- 
vestment in transportation property (net after 
adjustments and accrued depreciation) accounted 
for $854,500,154. Other assets included investment 
in affiliated companies, miscellaneous investments, 
cash, supplies, receivables, current and deferred 
assets, and unadjusted debits. 


LIABILITIES OF TEXAS RAILROADS 
The balancin ng total liabilities of $1,099,618,073, 
were composed principally as follows: Capital 
stock,  $182,546,137; funded debt, unmatured. 
$320,861,078; debt payable to affiliated companies, 
$185,300,461. 


RAIL TRACK, BY STATES 
Following is the first- -main mileage of rail lines 
by states at the end of 1949: 


Alabama teen ose, 4, 042 ING@VaCaiies sherate cane 1,704 
ATIZON Abr. Ta ok dee 2,205 er Spe) see td We 
Arkansas ...... 4,288 eh iS ee Sy rore 
California (io... Piha ete Cera: Tat, 2reeo 
Civtad 4 379 NewYork (25.25, tooo 
Os eat Re , North Carolina.. 4,519 
Connecticut .... 830 North Dakota... 5,256 
Delaware © ewe » eyes earl hae CANIES: oe, bake toss Os 8,423 
T1Ovid ayy .«4 0 etecree 4,844 Oklahoma ...... 5,985 
GeOTE1a i 4 «, crenetaneienn 6,094 OTeSondes netcetees o;20e 
VOANG wrase'. chesera stor Dee ae Pennsylvania ... 9,747 
WIN OMS anes se tetera onins 11,698 Rhode Island.... 185 
TNOLANG ess cde c. chore 6,651 South Carolina.. 3,313 
LOW Ae overs tates eee 8,732 South Dakota... 3,959 
ISANIS ASHE: Asies are 8,439 Tennessee ...... 3,491 
IRENEUCK Va Saree oe 3,607 PLOXA Se oh re tutes we icy < DSR 0. 
Louisiana ee ey La. LORGSW aby, Ay ey canine peter: ,800 
IMIEINGA oe Sales rote 1,828 WMerniOontee cen <r 888 
Wacyland wares ater LOLs WATS IM agen ets cere. 4,092 
Massachusetts 1,728 Washington . 5,140 
WICHISa Ns Sees ,808 West Virginia... 3,696 
Minnesota ...... 8,340 IWWASCONSIT Sere. te 6,366 
Mississippi oMo2 Wyoming ....... 1,930 
Missouri ,833 DOr Columbia. . 34 
Montana 5,059 
Nebraska’ en: 5,820 (Potal eee s ore = s 225,04 049 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
: one ee is a 10-year comparison of passenger 
raffic: 


Passengers 

Year Carried. Revenue. 

VOAO MS aden cc meer tes, Male ce 5,967,150 $22,706,930 
1948 7,145,106 26,583,923 
LOA Meee polars eaters aie es 8,464,912 28,232,214 
1946 Pee MOOG cto 43,116,165 
1945 Meee 2,050,000 71,157,382 
LOAD Ge yt nes shies ee. ft 25; 948) 824 80,971,647 
OA Retr te bee NS 24,896,032 76,259,519 
LOAD Soo. [ate See eee, 3 13,091,973 40,934,200 
Od ee. peed eres eee Lad 74 13,668,641 
1940 .. 3,846,676 9,731,029 


FREIGHT TONNAGE AND REVENUE 


Total tonnage of revenue freight carried by 
Texas railroads during 1949 was_ substantially 
greater than in 1946 and 1945, but 24,947,655 less 
than the all-time peak of 1948. Recent years com- 
pare as follows: 


Darel ere U1 OD, O26 1944 . 165,921,126 
1948 172,017,282 1943 . 164,970,637 
1947 163,222,751 1942 . 141,223,552 
1946 . 140,735,375 1941 .. 91,780,832 
1945 159,795,568 . 68,208,079 


1940 A 4 
Freight revenue in 1949 was "$115, 385, 893 for 
intrastate traffic and $218,682,738 for interstate 
traffic; total $334,068,631. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION OF RAILROADS 
Fuel consumed by Texas railroads in 1949 was 
as follows: 


PuelZoll(Savlons) see eeaes ide aie, oye teas .s 934,570,000 
Dicselioilsy Coallons) igs asta cts ste satel oy 6s 86,794, 743 
Gasoliner (gallons) Baers. ce ctsiastersieicie oes 754,462 
COalaeLionite, CLONS)!s vps ctv a ctsaierscs sieierece 78.089 
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Statistical History of Railroad Operations in Texas, 1891-1949 


The Railroad Commission of Texas was established in 1891. The table below shows developments 
and trends of railroad line operations in Texas from the commission’s first report. 


Amounts per Mile 









































a ae Operated. ers 

——— ost 

oo wy bo Ba fT ce [25 

o 3 Y 2¢ Eo eg Yas 3 a iS et. 

very Gee | ag | gee | Bae [dsl eee |. Se [ee™ |e 
HAR no 0 BSS BES xo es Sof) no care 

Sak | 532 SBS ga | Aa] SEB 25 45 | 32 (255 

2s5 Bm hy mor mon Om Zhu tes Me ZO |ERC 

1949 |16,326.67|147,769,627| 389,948, 675|$298, 378, 438|76.52| $91,570, 236|$20,461.53|$2, 064.53] $5,608, 63/13.18 
1948 |16,347.72/172, 717,282] 436,136,267) 330,029,402|75.67/ 106,106,865| 22,903.23) 1,626.15 6,490.62/11.99 
1947 |16,385.49]163, 222751 2,426] 280,421;,729|75.32| 91,860,697| 18,958.92] 1,723.90) 5,606.22/10.30 
1946 [16,398.32/140, 735,375 394" cere '090| 263, 337 F081. 83 61,436,330] 15,153.58] 2,629.30] 3,746.50| 9.97 
1945 |16,603.97|159,795,568| 390,670,669] 347,983,619|67.54| 42,687,050| 17,393.42| 4,285.56] 2,570.89|10.17 
1944 |16,641.17|165,921,126] 412/831,093] 368,920,999]60.96] 43,910,094] 18,159.34] 4,865.76] 2,638.65|10.11 
1943 |16,752.09]164,970,637| 379,659,061! 322/568,405/58.61| 57,090,656| 16,444.30] 4,552.24] 3,407.10|10.03 
1942 |16,824.93|141,223'552| 283,433,884] 220,347,939/59.80} 63,089,946] 13,148.78] 2,432.95] 3,749.56] 9.96 
1941 |17,016.00] 91;780,832] 180368,515| 149'056,835|70.57| 31,311,680| 8,874.74] 1,207.32] 1,830.96/10.39 
1940 |17,057.38] 68;208'079] 141;015,970| 127,165,474|76.76| 13,850,496] 7,084.08} 944.72] 811.99]10.65 
1939 |17,101.69] 66,929:945| 142'054/591| 127,206,618|74.52} 14,847,973] 7,070.44} 922.60] 868.22/11.13 
1938 |17/242.47] 66,745,799] 141,190,956] 129,086,649|77.13} 12,104,307| 6,941.61] 938.66] 702.01|11.06 
1937 |17/393.96| 77,609:145| 158/425,675| 146,805;790/74.61} 11,619,885| 7,732.84] 1,014.84| 675.16/10.70 
1936 |17)262.93] 65,988,245| 139,122'396] 122,421,803/88.00} 16,700,593} 6,838.49} 958.67] _ 967.43/11.28 
1935 |17;/295.66] 54/500;484| 117/611,146] 93,681,088|79.76| 23,930,058] 5,579.27} 801.71) 1,383.58]11.20 
1934 |17,411.32| 54,324'877] 114,454,019] 90,189,009/78.80} 24,265,010] 5,472.40] 749.51] 1,393.63]11.19 
1933 |17/614.86| 49/311'224| 108/355,529| 83,944'929|77.47| 24/410,600| 5,186.62} 688.10] 1,385.80/11.55 
1932 |17,771.89] 491049'348] 114/350/458] 90,571,376|79.21| 23,779,082] 5,304.69} — 837.82] 1,338.02|12.36 
1931 |17/752.63| 72'603,409| 162/014/947| 122'492'495|75.61} 39,522/452| 7,542.08] 1,229.02] 2,226.29]12.06 
1930 |17/569.02! 86:293'225| 204;371;667| 152,169;952|/74.46| 52)201,715| 9,557.06] 1,739.55] 2/971.24/11.37 
1929 |17/358.40| 98'808,402| 245;502'744| 177,606.479|72.34| 67,896,265| 11,482.65| 2,273.42| 3/911.44|12.65 
1928 17,273.74] 94,419,822] 243'192'113] 176,414,514|72.54] 66,777,599| 11,423.91] 2,309.83] 3,865.85|12.69 
1927 [16/949.05| 95,461,247} 245,162,395] 186,531,926/76.09] 58,630,469] 11,591.64| 2/525.14| 3,459.22/12.81 
1926 |16,739.52] 95,756,563] 244'763/007| 179,988,825|73.54| 64,774,182] 11,600.02] 2,684.87] 3,869.54|13.61 
1925 16,646.53} 89'578,749| 227/252,064| 169;382'692|74.54| 57,869,372] 10,653.42| 2673.33] 3,476.36/14.24 
1924 |161644,58] 87,382'811| 228/086,350| 168/330/384|73.80| 59,755,966] 10,482.15] 2,903.32| 3,/590.12|14.50 
1923 [161651:92| 77,242,518] 207,446,865] 164,155,034|79.13} 43,291,831] 9,200.52] 2,967.24] 2,599.81/14.85 
1922 |16.503.31| 66,430,824| 194/284'690] 159,024,234/81.85| 35,260,456] _8,663.07| 2,848.34] 2,136.56|15.62 
1921 |16,472.25| 68,982'850] 222'274'401| 184/489,974|83.00] 37,784,427] 10,139.89] 3,243.08] 2,293.82|16.42 
1920 |16,382.99] 77,803,926] 235;353'895| 234'718,643/99.73 635,252] 9,886.96] 4,326.29] _38.77|13.87 
1919 |16/177.83| 65,794'895|. 187,222/437| 165,721,846|88.52| 21,500,591| 7,815.91] 3,529.35] 1,329.02|13.13 
1918 16,426.63] 64,159'579| 158,575,355] 1315630,349|83.01|] 26,945,006] 6,501.81] 2,975.02] 1,643.45/11.32 
1917 |16,580.05| 67/465,446| 144'019'848| 99/415,941/69.03} 44,603,907| 6,014.38] 2,491.76] 2,690.21| 9.80 
1916 16,518.18) 62,351,993) 127,140,394] 91,225,726/71.75| 35,914,668] 5,421.34] 2,084.78] 2,174.25] 9.74 
1915 |16,294.10) 54/354'684| 107/414/011| 85,900,985|79.97| 21,513/026] 4,596.83] 1,814.07] 1,320.29] 9.95 
1914 16,366.32} 54,463'364| 109/313/370] 90:063,394/82.39] 19/249/976| 4,451.87] 1,747.85] 1,174.13]/10.60 
1913 |15,891.66| 57,241:529| 116,460,375] 90,991,944|78.13| 25,468,432] 5,086.42} 2,160.81] 1,602.63|10.65 
1912 |15,562.52] 49,693,884] 102,781,531] 81,718,122|/79.51| 21,063,409} 4,551.94] 1,989.60] 1,349.85)10.93 
1911 |14/916.31| 48/411'807| 98/931,674| 76,306,409|77.13| 22,625,265} 4/493.74| 2,070.78] 1,505.62|10.51 
1910 |14,339.21) 47,084,835] 94,731,430] 72/524,020|76.56| 22,207,410} 4,586.38] 1,900.19] 1,548.72|10.20 
1909 |13,786.80| 42,061,619] 90,429'450| 68/045,388|75.25| 22'384/062| 4,609.07] 1,925.70] 1,623.59|10.62 
1908 {13,372.28} 38,233,863| 81,776,691] 68,105,049|83.28| 13,671,642} 4,230.85] 1,873.27] 1,022.39] 9.64 
1907 |12'864.02/ 41,620/395| 96,074/293] 70.778,465|73.67| 25,295,827] 5,116.66] 1,937.03] 1,966.40|10.39 
1906 |12,213.17| 34,998,754] 75,510,388] 56,914,670|75.37| 18,595,718] 4,291.14] 1,580.39] 1,522.59] 9.87 
1905 |11,670.65| 30,653,070) 68,145,132} 52/411'748|76.91| 15,733,384] 4,044.88] 1,493.65] 1,348.12|10.67 
1904 |11,378.79] 30,492'944| 65,209,216] 51,715,855|79.31) 13,493,361] 4,038.01] 1/398.21] 1,186.80] 9.47 
1903 |10,925.34] 29/959!203| 62,760,577] 51,767,381/82.48] 10,993,197] 4,128.56] 1,357.74] 1,006.21| 9.44 
1902 |10/574.77| 26,426,412) 58'890,496| 45,802/763|77.78| 13.087.733] 3,991.27| 1,390.47] 1,237.64] 9.58 
1901 | 9,925.33] 25,238,983] 58,296,879} 41,054,732|/70.42| 17,242,147| 4,310.44] 1,379.74] 1,737.28|10.21 
1900 | 9,791.21] 22,380,607] 47,062,868] 35,626,922|75.70| 11,435,946] 3,537.81] 1,106.78] 1,167.98] 9.42 
1899 | 9,613.48] 20:924'890) 457334192} 32'518/118|71.73] 12,816,074] 3,553.12] 1/025.47| 1,333.14|10.73 
1898 | 9,470.12) 18'590'046| 41/102'587| 30,293;749!73.70] 10,808,838] 3,291.47] 957.85] 1,135.84/10.44 
1897 | 9,446.32] 16,342'303) 371340,227| 29,173/938/78.12]  8,166,.289| 2'968.62] 907.19] ‘864.50/10.91 
1896 | 9,252.66] 14'510,919| 35,318,630] 28,047,083|79.41| 7,271,547] 2,744.05] 992.91] 778.43]11.58 
1895 | 9108.53] 15,591,262) 39,387/869} 28'864/994|73.28] 10/522'875] 3,206.80] 1,001.07] 1,124.98/12.77 
1894 | 8,974.12} 13'285:477| 34,197,222} 27'008,927|78.98] 7,188,295} 2°700.80] 982.87] ‘783.83/12.32 
1893 | 8,910.01} 15,162,630) 38/417/670| 29/454/067|76.67| 8,963,603} 3,151.57] 1,041.52} 990.72]12.19 
1892 | 8/643.35| 12,742,656 36,212,192] 29/434'833/81.28] 6,777,359] 2,973.17! 1,040.09} 761.14|13.65 
1891 | 8,484.46] 10:944'195| 35,666,498] 28'762'836|80.64] 6,903,662] 2,956.58] 1,082.71] 791.83/14.08 














SHERIDAN’S REMARK ABOUT TEXAS 

In Sam Acheson’s history of The Dallas News, 
‘35,000 Days in Texas,’’ the following explanation 
of Gen. Phil Sheridan’s famous remark about 
Texas is given: 

Grant and Sheridan were guests at a dinner at 
the Tremont Hotel in Galveston, and Sheridan 
remarked: 

‘‘Speaking so kindly of Texas—-and I speak 
from my heart—probably I ought to explain a 
remark I once made about it. I had just returned 
to San Antonio from a hard trip to Chihuahua on 
some Mexican business when I received an order 
to proceed at once to New Orleans; it was in 1866. 

“‘T hired relays and coaches so that I had only 
to hitch on the wagon and go speedily to get the 
boat at Galveston. I traveled day and night. It 
was in August and, need I say, very warm. I 
arrived here covered with dust, my eyes and ears 
and throat filled with it. I went to a little hotel 
in that condition and had just gone up to the 


register when one of these newspapermen rushed 
up to me and said, ‘‘General, how do you like 
Texas?’’ 

“T was mad and I said, ‘If I owned Texas and 
all hell, I would rent out Texas and live in hell.’ 
Needless to say, that did not represent my true 
opinion of this magnificent state.’ 

LLANO ESTACADO, OR STAKED PLAINS 

Origin of the name of the Llano Estacado, 
or Staked Plains (see p. 121) is in dispute. One 
version is. that Coronado, crossing the trackless 
grassland “in 1541, became fearful that he would 
lose his way back and therefore staked his route. 
Another is that the early explorers found the rem- 
nants of an ancient forest and so applied the 
name. There is also the theory that Estacado is 
a corruption of a Spanish word for ‘‘palisades’’ 
and that the name was given the plains by the 
Spanish explorers who climbed to the floor of the 
plains from the Pecos Valley where the escarp- 
ment has the appearance of a palisade at places. 
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Outline of Texas Railroad History 


Not without good reason does Texas today 
have more main-line railroad trackage than 
any other state. The first great ‘‘economic’’ 
realization of the early Anglo-American set- 
tlers of Texas was the need for transporta- 
tion. Here was a land of tremendous produc- 
tion potentiality. An early settler wrote, ‘‘It 
costs here not more to raise a cow than it 
does a chicken’’ (in the East). But the catch 
was that it cost so much to get the cow to 
market that the low cost of production was of 
little economic significance. 

Texans set about unshackling their econ- 
omy. At an early date this region became 
famous for its stage and freight routes, and 
its cattle trails. Optimists if anything, the 
early Texans made the most extravagant 
claims for the navigability of Texas rivers. 

Naturally, early railroad building projects 
were hailed with great public enthusiasm. A 
total of 32.153,878 acres from the immense 
public domain was allotted to railroad con- 
struction. (See ‘‘Public Domain,’’ pp. 345-346.) 
Texas had a sizable mileage of rail lines be- 
fore its isolated system became connected 
with that of the remainder of the United 
States in 1872. 

First Texas Railroad. 

The first *railroad actually constructed was 
the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado Rail- 
road, chartered Feb. 11, 1850. It was promoted 
and built by Gen. Sidney Sherman. Work was 
begun in 1851 at Harrisburg and by August, 
1853, it had been extended to Stafford’s Point, 
a distance of twenty miles. Service was inau- 
gurated Sept. 7. During the next two years it 
was extended to Richmond on the Brazos and 
by 1860 had been extended through Eagle 
Lake to Alleytown on the Colorado, a total 
length of eighty-one miles. This was the sec- 
ond railroad built west of the Mississippi, the 
first having been the Pacific Railroad in 
Missouri. 

Earlier Efforts. 

Construction of the first railroad had been 
preceded, however, by numerous projects that 
failed to materialize. Branch T. Archer and 
others sought a charter for their Texas Rail- 
road, Navigation and Banking Company almost 
immediately rege assembly of the First Con- 
gress of the Republic of Texas. It failed to 
materialize. Several other railway projects 
were chartered, including the Brazos & Gal- 
veston Railroad Company in 1838, the Houston 
& Brazos Railroad in 1839 and the Harrisburg 
& Brazos in 1841. The latter was promoted by 
Andrew Briscoe, who was the first to begin 
actual construction of a rail line. It was also 
the first line proposed to be financed strictly 
by private enterprise. Most of the early proj- 
ects contemplated either state-owned or state- 
subsidized lines. Briscoe did not complete his 
undertaking. 

After Annexation. 

The greater economic security that came to 
the state with annexation to the United States 
brought a flurry of rail projects, several of 
which proposed to use part of the $10,000,000 
received by Texas from the United States for 
quit-claiming its interest in the eastern half 
of New Mexico and portions of Colorado and 
other states. 

Texas came near having a state-constructed 
railroad, but those favoring liberal land grants, 
loans and municipal bonds finally prevailed 
and by 1856 laws had been passed to provide 
for these. 

; Land Grants to Railroads. 

Briefly, land grants to railroads provided 
for sixteen sections of state land per mile 
alternate sections to be surveyed and allotted 
to the permanent school fund. The railroad 


lands were to be disposed of, one fourth in 


*This sketch is taken principally from ‘‘A His- 
tory of Texas Railroads,’’ by the late S. G. Reed 
of Houston. 
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six years and one fourth within each two 
years thereafter until all were sold. This law 
was repealed in 1873, but re-enacted in 1876 
and again repealed in 1882. During these pe- 
riods, certificates were issued to forty-three 
railroads on 3,627 miles calling for 38,735,360 
acres, but the rail lines lost much of this for 
various reasons and in the end received only 
32,153,878 acres. Few of the roads profited by 
these lands as 84 per cent of the acreage was 
in West Texas. During the same period the 
state gave over 4,000,000 acres for the im- 
provement of rivers, digging canals and other 
public improvements. (See ‘‘Public Domain,’’ 
pp. 345-346.) 
Local Aid for Railroads. 
Various counties and cities issued bonds to 


- the extent of about a million dollars in aid of 


various railroads before the law was repealed 
in 1874. They were repaid for these, as well 
as for subscriptions in money and land, by 
the enhancement in values and improved 
trade and transportation conditions. 

Thirty-eight charters were taken out be- 
tween 1846 and 1856 and fourteen. more prior 
to 1861. Many of these were speculative. Of 
these fifty-two only ten were built. 

Texas’ Second Railroad. 

The Galveston & Red River, chartered March 
11, 1848, and begun in 1853, was Texas’ second 
railroad. Originally promoted by Galveston 
men it was taken over by Houston interests 
and the name changed to Houston & Texas 
Central. By Oct. 1, 1856, twenty-five miles 
had been completed from Houston to Cypress. 
Before the outbreak of the war, eighty miles 
had been completed to Millican, near the 
Brazos, in Brazos County. 

There was another railroad, later a part of 
the H&TC, which was.organized and built by 
Washington County farmers, stockmen and 
merchants because the H&TC would not agree 
to build a branch through that county from 
Hempstead to Austin. This was called the 
Washington County Railroad; it was char- 
tered Feb. 2, 1856, and twenty-one miles to 
Brenham completed in 1861. 

San Antonio-to-Gulf Line. 

These projects threatened the trade of San 
Antonio, whose citizens, led by S. A. Maver- 
ick, on Sept. 5, 1850, secured a charter for the 
San Antonio & Mexican Gulf to run from Port 
Lavaca or any point on the Gulf to San An- 
tonio, with bonds of $100,000 which were paid 
although the road never reached destination. 
It was completed to Victoria, twenty-seven 
miles, early in 1861. It was practically de- 
stroyed in December, 1862, by Confederate 
General Magruder to prevent the Federal 
Army, then threatening the coast near Port 
Lavaca, from using it. It was rebuilt by the 
United States Army in 1865-66, and sold out 
in 1870 to satisfy a claim of the United States 
Government for this expense. 

Galveston’s First Road. 

Galveston became concerned over Houston’s 
activity in railroad projects and on Feb. 7, 
1853, secured a charter for the Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson Railroad, began work 
in 1856, completed forty miles from the main- 
land to the outskirts of Houston by Oct. 22, 
1859, and built the bridge across the bay the 
next year, but it was never extended through 
Henderson to the Red River as projected. It 
was used very effectively by General Ma- 
gruder, especially in the successful attack on 
ne Federal Army at Galveston on Jan. 1, 

None of these projects helped the planters 
of Brazoria County, then the richest in the 
state, and with Matagorda, Colorado and 
Wharton Counties, known as the ‘‘Sugar 
Bowl.’’ They decided to build a railroad from 
Columbia to Houston, which they called the 
Houston Tap & Brazoria. It was chartered 
on Sept. 1, 1856, and completed by Dec. 1, 
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1894—A fine locomotive, Engine 7, prepares to p 
over the Texas Trunk Railroad for East Texas points. 
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Trunk js now a part of the Southern Pacific. 


1859. The charter. provided for a line to the 
Rio Grande, and fifty miles to Wharton were 
graded when the war broke out. After the 
war the road became the property of the 
International & Great Northern. 

It had been so named by the planters be- 
cause it embraced the Houston Tap Railroad, 
built in 1857 by a bond issue voted by Hous- 
ton, to connect that city with the BBB&C 
at Pierce Junction. A year after completion 
it was sold to the planters at a $42,000 profit. 


Texas-Louisiana Project. 

On the same day as the Brazoria Road, the 
Sabine & Galveston Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany was chartered. But no work had been 
done up to 1859 and probably none would 
have been done then but for a resolution 
adopted on Sept. 1 of that year by the Lou- 
isiana Legislature addressed to the Legisla- 
ture of Texas calling attention to this proj- 
ect, stressing its strategic importance in the 
event of civil war, then impending, authoriz- 
ing the road to build from the Sabine to the 
Mississippi under the name of the Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Company, Louisiana 
division. The Texas Legislature acted prompt- 
ly and favorably. A. M. Gentry, the president, 
then had no trouble raising funds and the 
road was completed from Houston to Orange, 
106 miles, by Jan. 1, 1861. But only forty-five 
miles were built in Louisiana. The gap was 
not filled until after the war. 


Sabine Pass Road. 

The next road along the coast built before 
the war was the Eastern Texas Railroad, 
Sabine Pass in those days was .a thriving 
port. Beaumont was also becoming a city. 
Since 1852 both had been trying to get a rail- 
road through the East Texas Piney Woods 
to the Red River. Finally on Jan. 21, 1858, 
this road was chartered, twenty-five miles 
between the two cities built and twenty-five 
miles graded north of Beaumont by 1861. It 
was never operated. Dick Dowling used the 
rails in September, 1863, to erect a fort at 
Sabine Pass which enabled his little band of 
forty-one Confederates to withstand a federal 
bombardment and to disperse a strong fleet 
with heavy loss. The road was not rebuilt 
after the war. 

North Texas Roads. 

The other two railroads constructed before 
the war were in North Texas, which by 
1852 had attracted much of the immigration. 
Many new towns had sprung up. Among them 
Dallas, Jefferson and Clarksville were the 


largest. They were the centers of heavy 
“freighting’’ and river shipping. All of this 
section clamored for railroads and wanted to 
be on the route of the Transcontinental Road 
which all Texas then thought would-be 
built through this state. 

Two roads were projected as parts of the 
plan. The first was the Vicksburg & El Paso, 
or, aS it was generally known, the Texas 
Western. It was chartered on Feb. 16, 1852, 
to commence on the eastern boundary and 
extend to El Paso. No work was done on this, 
but it issued stock in connection with an out- 
side road also interested in a transcontinental 
railroad—the Atlantic & Pacific—in an effort 
to secure the contract for building the Missis- 
sippi & Pacific, the state road authorized by 
the Legislature. But the plan failed. In 1856 
the Legislature renewed the charter of the 
Texas Western and changed its name to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. This had no con- 
nection with the present Southern Pacific 
which was not organized until Dec. 2, 1865. 
This new company under new management 
had built twenty-five miles from Marshall 
toward the state line and had twenty-five 
miles more graded when the war broke out. 
During the war, General Magruder took up 
about fifteen miles of the rail and relaid it 
toward Shreveport, using it for transporting 
war material. 

The other road was the Memphis, El Paso 
& Pacific, chartered Feb. 7, 1853, to build 
across the state also. Before the war began 
they had graded fifty-seven miles but had 
only five miles in operation from Jefferson 
eastward. Later the two charters were amend- 
ed so as to serve different portions of North 
Texas and to authorize them to operate joint- 
ly west of Dallas. In 1872 the Texas Legis- 
lature, after a bitter fight, approved the sale 
of the Southern Pacific and the Memphis, El 
Paso & Pacific, with ‘‘all rights, benefits 
and privileges granted or intended to be 
granted,’’ to the Texas & Pacific, which was 
operating under a federal charter, the only 
one in the state. Dallas was reached in 1873 
when the panic stopped work. 


Indianola Railroad. 


The Indianola Railroad was chartered Jan. 
21, 1858, to build fifteen miles to connect with 
the SA&MG. The grading was done and ties 
on hand, but they were destroyed in 1862 to 
prevent the federal military forces then 
threatening the coast from using them. The 
road was actually built in 1871. Indianola 
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1951—A fine locomotive—streamline, four-section, Diesel—prepares to pull out of the 


terminal station at Galveston. 
economic development of Texas. 


was visited by a tropical hurricane in 1875 
and destroyed by another in 1886. The track 
was then taken up. 

At the breaking out of the war in 1861 there 
were ten roads in operation with a total mile- 


age of 469. 
Dallas’ First Road. 


When the war ended in 1865 all of the ten 
roads were financially bankrupt with roadbed 
and equipment sadly deteriorated. It was five 
years before any of them were able to begin 
rebuilding and before any new ones were 
undertaken except one—the H&TC—which 
was able to resume construction in 1867, 
reaching Dalias in 1872 and Denison in 1873. 

Boom in Early ’70’s. 

In 1871, however, it looked as if Texas was 
in for an era of railroad building. Money was 
plentiful: the BBB&C, reorganized as the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, was 
preparing to begin extension westward; the 
T&P was on its way to El Paso, the H&TC 
was pushing northward and the International 
& Great Northern about to begin construc- 
tion. These lines did build nearly a thousand 
miles before the panic of 1873. This retarded 
work until 1876. During this and the next 
six years over 4,000 miles were built. Then 
building practically ceased, for several causes. 
One was the reduction of passenger fare from 
5c to 3c; another the repeal of the land grant 
act, both in 1882. 

There were many roads then being built 
that had been financed in part by grants of 
lands. Among these were the T&P, FW&DC, 
GH&SA, I&GN, GC&SF, MK&T and NYT&M. 
There was, however, no alternative for the 
state but to repeal the land grant act, be- 
cause it had already outstanding certificates 
calling for about 8,000,000 acres more than 
there were left of unappropriated state lands. 

Beginning of Railroad Regulation. 

Still another deterrent to railroad building 
was the rising tide of feeling over the abuses 
by the railroad management and the demand 
for more effective regulation. In the second 
railroad charter, that for the Brazos & Gal- 
veston in 1838, the Republic reserved the 
right to fix rates, or ‘‘tolls,’’ as they called 
them. In all of the later charters maximum 
rates for freight and passengers were fixed. 
In 1853 the state passed a comprehensive law 
regulating railroads, the first of its kind in 
the United States, although Texas at that 
time had no railroad operating. This was 


No factor has been greater than the railroad 


in the 


supplemented later. But this did not deal 
with rates. Prior to the war, there were no 
complaints about rail rates because even the 
maximum, when charged, was so much less 
than the cost of ‘‘freighting.”’ 

After the war, the roads came in for much 
criticism for excessive and discriminating 
rates and other abuses. 

Establishment of Railroad Commission. 

The leader of this agitation was James 
Stephen Hogg. It was an active issue in state 
politics during these years and was the lead- 
ing issue in 1890 when Hogg was elected 
Governor on a platform calling for a consti- 
tutional amendment to authorize the creation 
of a Railroad Commission which was ap- 
proved by the people and the commission cre- 
ated April 3, 1891. It was patterned after the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and John H. 
Reagan, then United States Senator, who had 
long been an advocate of both state and inter- 
state commissions and had had much to do 
with the framing of both plans, resigned his 
seat in the Senate to accept the chairmanship 
of the Texas commission, which he held until 
his death on March 6, 1905. 

Recent Railroad Building. 

Except for a few years after the repeal of 
the land grant act and for a few years after 
the creation of the Railroad Commission and 
the panic of 1893, railroad building continued 
at the rate of 300 or 400 miles a year until 
the First World War. After 1914 there was 
little building until 1925, when the Santa Fe, 
Rock Island and Fort Worth & Denver 
roads began building into the South Plains 
and the Southern Pacific into the Rio Grande 
Valley. At the end of 1932 the peak was 
reached with *17,078.29 miles of main line in 
Texas. 

Decline in Main-Line Mileage. 

Main-line mileage of Texas railroads at the 
beginning of 1950 was 15,559.27, a decline of 
*1,519.02 miles from the peak of 1932. This 
does not mean that there has been a decline 
in the railroad industry of the state. Termi- 
nal facilities have been increased, road and 
equipment HOP eves. and tonnage and reve- 
nues bettered by more than 200 per cent since 
1931, in spite of the abandonment of many 
short feeder lines primarily because of com- 
petition from commercial and privately oper- 
ated buses, trucks and automobiles. 


*See footnote (*) at bottom of table on next 
page. 
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RAILROAD BUILDING 1853-1949 


Below_is a complete record of railroad build- 
ing in Texas from 1853, when the’ Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos & Colorado was put in opera- 
tion, to the last report of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas, covering operations in 1949. 
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*Mileage in this column includes some main-line 
track not included in ‘‘first main line,’’ figure on 
p. 283 

fIn 1916 the fiscal year was changed from one 
ne June 30, to the calendar year ending 
Dec. 


tMileage prior to establishment of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas is given as that on the last 
day of the fiscal year. Beginning with 1891 the 
average mileage for the year is given. 


Electrotyping 


Nickel-Steel’ or Copper Face . Reproduc- 
tions of highest quality from Process Color 
Plates, Halftones, Zine Etchings or Type Forms 
> . Plates for Books, Catalogues or Commer- 
cial Printing . . Curved Plates for All 
Specialty Presses, Heavy Duty Plates for Book 
Cover Printing . Wax Ruled Plates for 
Tabular Printing ... Ad Plates for Newspaper 
Advertising, 


Largest Electrotyping Organization 
in the Great Southwest 


Sam Ross McElreath Co. 


Plants at Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston 

















FORMER. NAMES OF . TEXAS 

In the chapter, ‘‘Brief History of Texas,”’ 
it is related that Texas acquired its name 
from the Tejas Indians,;. and that. the name 
was first applied in 1690 by members of the 
expedition of Alonso de Leon. (Seep. 38.) 
Prior to this time several different names had 
been applied in a vague way to the land that 
is Texas today, or parts of Texas. There are 
some early references that extend Florida as 
far westward as the Rio de las Palmas (Rio 
Grande) which would include Texas. Pineda 
(1590) called the land between Florida and 
Mexico Amichel. The early Spanish Province 
of Panuco was considered as extending over 
a large part of South Texas at one time, and 
later maps show much of Southern Texas, 
together with much of Northern Mexico 
marked Nueva Felipinas (New Philippines). 
In fact, it may be said that this was the first 
name generally applied to the area that is 
fairly coextensive with Texas of today. Up- 
land Texas was vaguely designated Cibola 
and Quivara at times. Although the name 
Tejas was applied in 1690, the present Llano 
Estacado, or Great Plains, and Trans-Pecos 
regions and the Edwards Plateau as far east 
as San Angelo were considered parts of the 
Province of Santa Fe. The law in this part of 
Texas was administered—insofar as there was 
any administration of law—from Santa Fe 
until after Texas won its independence from 
Mexico. 

POETS LAUREATE OF TEXAS 

The Poet Laureate of Texas during the 
years 1951-1952 is Dr. Arthur Sampley, Den- 
ton. A Poet Laureate is appointed biennially 
by a committee composed of the Governor, 
three Senators and three Representatives in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Forty-third Legislature, 1933. Poets Laureate 
have been Judd Mortimer Lewis, Houston; 
Aline Michaelis, Austin; Grace Noll Crowell, 
Dallas; Lexie Dean Robertson, Rising Star; 
Nancy Richey Ranson, Dallas; Mrs. Dollilee 
Davis Smith, Cleburne; David Russell, Dallas; 
Mrs. Aline B. Carter, San Antonio; Carlos 
Ashley, Llano. 


McDONALD OBSERVATORY 

The W. J. McDonald Observatory, with 82- 
inch reflector, is one of the largest in the 
United States. It is situated on top.of. Mount 
Locke, elevation 6,790 feet, near Fort Davis. 
It was constructed through a bequest of W. J. 
McDonald, Paris (Texas) banker, amounting 
to about $900,000 to the University of Texas, 
Belonging to the University of Texas, the 
observatory is operated jointly by this insti- 
tution and the University of Chicago. It can 
be reached by driving fifteen miles out of 
Fort Davis on State Highway 118 and turning 
right on a 2-mile road to the top of Mount 
Locke. (See large folded highway map.) 
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view of Port of Beaumont with ship channel 








adjacent to business district. 
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Texas Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


The development of Texas ports has been 
of inestimable value in the economic growth 
of the state and the entire Southwest. On a 
map the Texas coast appears to have many 
desirable harbors. As a matter of fact, the 
development of ports has been a gigantic 
engineering undertaking that has cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 


It is said that La Salle predicted that the 
greatest city in America would arise at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. He was not too far 
wrong. But La Salle could not see the great 
future production of oil, cotton, wheat, live- 
stock, forest and other products that would 
one day pour from the natural hinterland of 
the western Gulf ports, nor could he visualize 
the development of the railroad. 


There are now thirteen deep-water ports 
and a fourteenth that does an appreciable 
domestic shipping business through a barge 
channel. These ports that line the Texas 
coast from the Sabine to the Rio Grande 
handle a volume of commerce that is equaled 
by few other stretches of tidewater of com- 
parable length anywhere in the world. Hous- 
ton, leading Texas port, ranked second to 
New York among the ports of the nation in 
oon tonnage handled during 1948, 1949 and 
_The vital need of Texas ports, and the 
vital service they give, arises from the fact 
that the hinterland territory consisting of 
Texas and adjoining states to the north and 
west of Texas, produce prodigious amounts 
of raw materials in excess of the demands 
of the population in this area. Possibly no 
other area of comparable size anywhere in 
the world produces as much tonnage of raw 
materials in excess of its .own requirements 
as. does this area. | eh ps 

Petroleum and petroleum products account 
for more than half.of the ‘outbound traffic. 


However, cotton, wheat, rice, forest products, 
sulphur and livestock products contribute an 
enormous volume. Characteristically, the 
Texas ports do a much greater outbound 
than inbound business. The development of 
the manufacturing industries in ‘Texas is 
gradually balancing this inflow and outflow 
of commerce. 


While the Texas ports do a large foreign 
business, they have served an even greater 
purpose in their larger coastwise business, 
which is primarily with the Atlantic coast, 
though there is also a considerable shipping 
business with the Pacific coast through the 
Panama Canal. 


Tables that follow show the facilities of 
these ports and give data on their relative 
importance. 


U.S. CUSTOMS DISTRICTS IN TEXAS 


Four United States custom districts have 
their headquarters in Texas, two of which lie 
wholly, and two of which lie partly, within 
the state, as follows: 


No. 21.—Sabine District with headquarters 
at Port Arthur and including ports of entry 
of Port Arthur, Sabine, Orange and Beau- 
mont, Texas, and Lake Charles, La. 


No. 22.—Galveston District with headquar- 
ters at Galveston and including the ports of 
entry of Galveston, Texas City, Houston, 
Freeport, Corpus Christi and Dallas. 


No. 23.—Laredo District with headquarters 
at Laredo and including the ports of entry of 
Laredo, Brownsville, Roma, Rio Grande City, 
Hidalgo, Del Rio, Eagle Pass and San An- 
tonio. 


’ No. 24.—El1 Paso District with headquarters 
at El Paso and including the ports of entry 
of' El Paso, Fabens, Ysleta and Presidio, 
Texas, and Columbus, N.M. 
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Commerce of Texas Ports 
Below is given the commerce of the fourteen Texas ports, classified as to foreign and 
domestic trade, for the calendar year, 1949, as reported by the district office, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, Galveston (in short tons). 


Domestic 


TURUNEN 
-——Foreign—~, ——Coastwise——, -———Internal——, Intraport, 

Port— Imports. xports. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Local. Total. 
HOUSTON Minis ieee 1,390,495] 4,913,093]1,041,242|17,198,932] 1,921,254] 3,689,941|6,732,531| 36,887,488 
Ga@lVeStonhice aces there oh 253,070 4'920;967 70,004 801,178 502,881 478,503 3, 7,029, 
Texas (Clty ere aa: 247,189 321,888} 994,811] 6,268,677| 2,506,629 676,710 698] 11,016,602 
Beaumont ese vel. sere: 6,6 435,149]1, 290, 188]13, 215; 856| 4,278,958 81,622 72,667| 19,981,120 
Porte A cthurmayc eee 1,688,848} 2,194,456/3, '230,820 14,525,265 943,435| 1,415,271 os» sell | OPO Sees 
Oranges. Mone lage 3,401 "4 See 6,430 120,574 27,053 63 02,991 
Sabine@Passiecy asks atc Se Ia We mate Efe gs. 2 eth ren 12,483 562,888 16,871 592,242 
Corpus “Christiscaiee on 98,855 808,903} 98,950} 5,958,914 460,241} 1,703,608) 100,899} 9,230,370 
Port Aransas . Noor: he REN 115, 2Q6T) 2 ecu |Gs000, 040 161,299] 1,280,575 8,210,484 - 
Ingleside@s@cten..nice eels wee TEN, Res ee ee BOs 1G2 6,575 175] 3 ee 1,870,912 
BrownsvVilleww...0e sas 172,134 194,627 88,319 300,525 74,838 104,680 3,689 38,812 
Porteisabelievee.e ses: 5,437 3, S13 | ees oe 397,787 6,677 eon 415,184 
Freeporty oc smears ee a3 Saree BO, 4a2 0 tate ore es 340,359 544, 831 789, 934 1,733, 792 
ery dy Ages ee ee Owe Lodo clin coma ail sooedgs 21,674 253,479 4? 730 322,943 

Lotal eee a: |3,866,109|14, 008, 56516, B14. 334 [67, 521,428]11,572,349|11,864,439|6,983,719|122,630,943 


Texas Ports—tTraffic 


Below is a brief description of each of the 
fourteen Texas ports, with 4 recapitulation of 
the vessel traffic tonnage of each in recent 
years, according to the report of the district 
office, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, Gal- 
veston. Statement of port conditions is as of 
Jan. 1, 1950. Traffic tonnage figures are for 
the calendar year, 1949 

Houston.—Houston Ship Channel extends from 
deep water in Galveston Bay to Houston turning 
basin, a distance of 50 miles; thence 7 miles 
along a light-draft channel to the mouth of White 
Oak Bayou. 

Controlling depth: 32.5 feet at mean low tide 
from Bolivar Roads to Morgan Point; 34 feet 
Morgan Point to Baytown; aytown to turning 
basin, 32 feet (depth in turning basin 29 to 32 
feet); and light-draft extension to Houston, about 
six feet at mean low tide, Brady Island channel 
about five feet. 

Project depth: 36 feet at mean low tide to turn- 


ing basin; light-draft extension above turning ba- 
sin, 10 feet; channel behind Brady Island, 10 feet. 
Statement of traffic (short tons): 

Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— ratiic: 
1940. Hee LE FOOOL OCS sD says .. .23,869,878 
1941. 222,020,015 A986. 6 eel aoa lade 
1942. .. 17,661,447 194 To rome mic OOO 
1OAS IHS. eee OSES a: A948. Fi. 00s.) 38,9047464 
194A ai eee 16,956,538 1949.........36,887,488 


Galveston.—Channel extends from Bolivar Roads 
to 57th Street in the City of Galveston, Texas, a 
distance of five miles. 

Controlling depth: 35.5 feet at mean low tide 
from Bolivar Roads to 43d Street, thence eight 
feet to 51st Street, and seven feet from 51st to 
57th Streets. 

Project depth: 36 feet at mean low tide, Bolivar 
Roads to 43d Street, 32 feet thence to 57th Street. 

Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vesse Vessel 
Year— Traffic Year— Traffic. 
1940. 4,098,371 1945... ..- -4,280,098 
1941. 3,386,342 1946 et. oes 59602924 
1942. 1,683,173 LGAT Jia e oiesn 5 OF 020,080 
1943. .. 1,946,134 1948... .. .6,023,428 
1944. . .2,290,946 1949. . - 4,029,908 


Texas City.—Channel extends hom deep water 
in Galveston Harbor to the harbor at Texas City, 
a distance of 6% miles. 

Controlling depth: 33 feet at mean low tide. 

Project depth: 36 feet at mean low tide. 

Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 

Year— Traffic. Year— Traffic 
1940 ...13,300,946 1945 8,696,711 
1941 . 12,595,189 1946 3. 149,109 
1942 .. 7,648,984 1947 . .10;084;460 
1943 55, ‘sya les L9ASS Phot « 12,268,499 
1944 OSD yoo 1949 .11,016,602 
Beaumont.—Channel extends cross mouth of 


Neches to turning basin at Beaumont; 20 miles. 

Controlling depth: Neches River, mouth to Beau- 
mont turning basin 34 feet at mean low tide; 
turning basin 34 feet. 


Project depth: Neches River 36 feet at mean 
low tide and Beaumont turning basin 34 feet. 
Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— Traffic. 
1940. ...- 19,387,986 1945... wise os «O04 Cie 
1941. . 20,374,506 1946 a5. een 23,052,108 
1942. .. 9,490,114 1940 0 eee 23,919,540 
1943. ... 7,786,000 1948.5 Sa 26,907,277 
1944.. . 8,580,011 1949. As os. ed OOS 126 


Port Arthur.—Channel extends from upper end 
of Sabine Pass to Port Arthur docks at mouth of 
Taylor’s Bayou and to mouth of Neches River, 
19 miles. 

Controlling depth: December, 1949: Upper end 
of Sabine Pass to and including turning basins at 
Port Arthur, 29 feet at mean low tide; Taylor’s 
Bayou turning basin, 32 feet; Port Arthur turning 
basin to mouth of Neches River, 32 feet. 

Project depth: From upper end of Sabine Pass 
to mouth of Neches River including turning basins 
at Port Arthur and Taylor’s Bayou, 36 feet at 
mean. low tide. 

Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vesse Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— Tratfic: 
1940 ... .18,520,546 1945 Fo. eee 12,292,646 
1941 . 19,191,879 1946.0... .2 SO ties 
1942 10,833,401 1947. . -23,392,655 
1943 6,580, 844 1948. . .22,846, 224 
1944. 7,673,935 1949. kaos 998, 095 


Orange.—Channel extends from mouth of Neches 
River to highway bridge at Orange, Texas, about 
17 miles. 

Controlling depth: Mouth of Neches River to 
mouth of Sabine River 31.5 feet at mean low tide; 
Sabine River mouth to cut-off near Orange, 
Texas, 30 feet; Sabine River to Orange municipal 
wharf, 27 feet; cut-off to highway bridge, 25 feet. 

Project depth: Mouth of Neches River to cut- 
off in Sabine River including channel to Orange 
municipal wharf, 30 feet at mean low tide; cut- 
off to highway bridge at Orange, 25 feet. 

Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vesse Vessel 
Year— Traffic Year— Traffic 
1940. . 65,202 1945 170,217 
1941.. 95,185 1946. 148,704 
1942.. 98,787 1947.» eS 268,558 
1943. 124,419 1948. 326,964 
1944. 110,345 1949. . 401,966 


Sabine Pass Harbor.—Channel extends! ican deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico to upper end of 
Sabine Pass, Texas, 11 miles. 

Controlling depth: Sabine Pass outer bar, 38 feet 
at mean low tide; setty channel 36 feet; Sabine 
Pass Channel, including anchorage basin, 35 feet 
at outer end decreasing to 36 feet at inner end; 
Sabine Pass Channel, 36 feet and Sabine Pass 
anchorage basin, 34 feet. 

Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vesse Vessel 
Year— Traffic Year— Traffic 
1940. 644,680 1945 e's. chorea 526,310 
1941. 651,722 1946. ; 
1942. 573,930 1947. 257,709 
1943. .. 572,463 1948. .. 150,835 
1944. . 661,586 1949. ’ 592/242 
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Freeport.—Channel extends from deep water in 
the Gulf through the jetty channel and eae the 
Old Brazos River Channel, about six miles long, 
with two turning basins, one at Brazos port and 
one at upper end of channel. 


Controlling depth: 31 feet at mean low tide in 
channel from deep water in the Gulf of Mexico 
to seaward end o jetty; 27 feet in Jetty channel; 
30 feet in channel to upper basin; 19 feet in 
channel to Stauffer Gheivical Company lant. 

Project depth: 32 feet at mean low tide. 


Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— Traffic. 
G67 ie a a a 282,593 1945 . 1,129,563 
aoa Le A te bende 716,660 ASAG EG Sere. 666,830 
1942. 1,209,213 Bee noe 744,565 
1943 . 1,328,480 1948 . 1,436,031 
1944 .1,172,067 1949 siiaa;toe 


Corpus ‘Christi. —Channel extents Wain western 
end of basin dredged by Humble Oil and Refining 
Company at Harbor Island, Texas, through Turtle 
Cove and Corpus Christi Bay to turning basin at 
Corpus Christi, the industrial canal, the turning 
basin at Avery Point channel to the vicinity of 
Tule Lake, and turning basin near Tule Lake, 
a distance of 26 miles. 


Controlling depth: 33 feet at mean low tide 
from western end of basin of Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, at Harbor Island, to and in- 
cluding turning basin at Corpus Christi; 33 feet 
in the industrial canal and turning basin ’at Avery 
Point, and 15 feet thence to near Tule Lake. 

Project depth: 36 feet at mean low tide. 


Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— idratfic. 
1940 7,351,061 1945 wOpe247 ld 
(GH | Rtn gel ad 6,560,824 TOA G ecto mins 8,517,518 
1942 4,147,859 Oa een cer. 10,338,176 
1943 3,728,303 1948 . 10,799,873 
1944 5,263,210 1949 Eh 9, 230,000 


Port Aransas.—Channel extends from deep wa- 
ter in the Gulf of Mexico through Aransas Pass 
to a point opposite the western end of a basin 
dredged by the Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
on peal ees Island, Texas, a distance of about four 
miles. 


Controlling depth: 38 feet at mean low tide 
from geen water in the Gulf of Mexico to a point 
opposite Station 90, thence 34 feet to western end 
of basin. 

Project depth: 38 feet and 36 feet at mean low 
tide from deep water in the Gulf to western end 
of basin dredged by Humble Oil and Refining 
Company at Harbor Island, Texas. 


Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— Trattic, 
1940. . .. 0,788,687 1945. Set (ol, 148 
1941.. .. 5,946,427 1946. . . 10,199,061 
1942......... 1,702,898 1947. .. .11,491,908 
DOA. che 2,744,677 1948. ... 10,435,548 
1944 . 3,164,600 1949. . 8,210,484 


Ingleside.—Includes terminal only. 
Controlling depth: 35 feet at mean low tide. 
Project depth: 34 feet at mean low tide. 


Statement of dd (short tons). 


essel Vessel 

Year— Traffic. Year— Traffic. 
1940. .1,041,544 LOADER. cece sls LOL 122 
1941... .1,293,849 L9OAG Fae. 04121865443 
1942. -... 865,086 1A OIE... .£489)852 
1943. 909,826 1948.... . 1,765,083 
1944. 2, 128,881 19495%% . 1,870,912 
BrawaevilielCharinel extends from _ westerly 


Island to and including the turning 
rownsville, Texas, a distance of 14 


side of Lon 
basin near 
miles. 
Controlling depth: 29 feet to turning basin near 
Brownsville; turning basin 32 feet. 
Project depth: 32 feet at mean low tide. 


Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— Traffic. 
1940. 201,935 NUS) See es ae Ole, UO 
DOANE Re Fait)... 99,121 A946 CP AN 566,272 
1942. 128,821 LOA iM Set is 227967300 
1943. 27. 287,409 1948.6.08. .2229 982014 
1944. seals hale 1949 Ss sci s ose DoS ele 





of the Gulf coast. 
The historic Port Isabel lighthouse and 
adjacent grounds are now maintained as 
One of the Texas State Parks. 


Century-old sentinel 





Port Isabel.—Channel extends from the westerly 
side of Long Island to turning basin at Port 
Isabel, a distance of 1.5 miles. 

Controlling depth: 32 feet at mean low tide to 
the turning basin; turning basin 30 feet. 

Project depth: 32 feet at mean low tide. 


Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vesse Vessel 

Year— Traffic Year— Traffic 
1940. 321,692 1945. 542,232 
1941. 257,678 1946 1,020,190 
1942. 109,821 1947. 708,603 
1943. 89,133 1948. 571,949 
1944 ere Ee a 189,769 1949. 415,184 
Port Lavaca.—Channel from Pass “Cavallo to 


Port Lavaca, extending from deep water in Mata- 
gorda Bay to Lynn’s Bayou at Port Lavaca, 
Texas, a distance of 11 miles. 
Controlling depth: Nine feet at mean low tide. 
Project depth: Nine feet at mean low tide. 
Statement of traffic (short tons): 


Vessel Vessel 
Year— Traffic. Year— Traffic 
1940. . Aus DERE 945. 273,924 
1941.. -_ 120,316 1946. 284,445 
1942. 137,643 1947 294,156 
1943 47,452 1948. Wt 320;060 
1944 225,652 1949. SR BYPASS) 

—~e-— 


Intracoastal Canal 


Through the Intracoastal Canal of Louisiana 
and Texas all of the ports of Texas are con- 
nected, via internal barge lines, with the 
entire Mississippi and Warrior canal systems. 

Planning and construction of the cana! 
along the coast of Texas covered a period of 
more than a quarter of a century. It was 
finally completed to the Mexican border be- 
low Port Isabel in 1950. Traffic has increased 
rapidly. As late as 1936 it was only 793,877 
tons. By 1940 it reached 7,072,560 tons. Traffic 
was increased sharply by wartime needs, but 
the increase has continued since. The entire 
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length of the canal is from Apalachee Bay, 
Fla,, tothe Rio Grande. Following were the 
controlling depths of the canal from the 
Sabine River to Brownsville as of Jan. 1, 
1950, according to report of the district office, 
Corps of Army Engineers, Galveston Ten feet 
at mean low tide from Sabine River to Gal- 
veston; nine feet from Galveston to Freeport; 
8.2 feet. from Freeport to Colorado River; 
nine feet from Colorado River to Port O’Con- 
nor; , 10 féet. from Port O’Connor to Port 
Aransas; 9 feet from Port Arthur to Baffin 
Bay; 10:5 feet Baffin Bay to Port Isabel. 
Statement of traffic: 
Grand Total 
**Sections (Exc. Dupli- 


*Section 1. 2 and a: cations). 

Year— <Short Tons. Short Tons. Short Tons. 
1940 . 6,924,881 362,205 7,072,560 
1941 TOL OUG oe 1; 216;50 A 522,542 
1942 ellos too 1,901,735 14,996,699 
1943 od 415, S00. 2,565,479 14,905,439 
1944 .. 15,264,908 3,114,848 Wega 523) 526 
1945). ........13,459,996 3,425,386 15,908,020 
1946 Gays wee O00, 04% 4,665,589 13,978,202 
1947 Ate Oe 0011 UG 4,405,013 15,238,542 
1948 . 15,414,265 6,548,464 19,670,183 
1949 . 13,854,190 6,244,782 §20,406,051 

*Section 7 from Sabine River to Galveston, 
90.5 miles; Section 2, from Galveston to Corpus 
Christi, 203 miles; Section 3, from Corpus Christi 


to Mexican border, 153 miles. . 

tTraffic over Section 3 began in 1948, in which 
year it amounted to 25,842 tons; in 1949 it was 
307,079 tons. 

+Vessel traffic. 

§Duplications not excluded. 


—--o— 


Texas Aviation—Airports 


There were 638 airports of all classifications 
in Texas early in 1951, according to the Air- 
man’s Guide, issued by the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, March 27, 1951. 

These included twenty-two major military 
bases of the U.S. Air Force, Army and Navy, 
and approximately fifty minor military fields. 
There were eighty-five airports of the three 
top-ranking classifications. There were ap- 
proximately 28,000 licensed pilots in Texas, 
of whom a little less than half were com- 
mercial pilots. 

Aviation development in Texas began at an 
early date. Public interest in flying received 
its first impetus with the establishment of 
several of the nation’s leading military air- 
fields in Texas during World War I. The 
mild Texas climate, level topography and 
wide spaces of open prairie influenced the 
government in selecting this area for much 
of its training in the pioneer aviation era. 

From this beginning the development of 
both military and civil aviation in Texas has 
been rapid. Some of the nation’s most im- 
portant military bases are located in this 
state. (See pp. 318-320.) Civil aviation has 
also developed rapidly and in 1951 Texas was 
generally the first-, second- and third-ranking 
state in aviation activity as measured in 
See ap of airports, and licensed aircraft and 
pilots. 

Early Commercial Aviation. 

Commercial aviation began in Texas on 
May 12, 1926, with the first air-mail service 
between Dallas-Fort Worth and Chicago. The 
first passengers were carried in Texas in 
1928 when Texas Air Transport was formed, 
flying from Dallas to San Antonio and Fort 
Worth to Galveston. TAT was owned and 
operated by Temple Bowen and later became 
Southern Air Transport, eventually becoming 
part of American Airlines System. 

Air Lines in 1951. 

The following eleven air lines served points 
in Texas as of July 1, 1951 

American Airlines serves the cities of Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Big Spring, Midland, Odessa, 
El Paso, San Antonio and Texarkana. It of- 


fers service from coast to coast and from 
Canada to Mexico with three international 
gateways to Mexico in Texas—San Bom 
El Paso and Dallas. 

Braniff International Airways with its ‘in- 
ternational headquarters at Love Field in 
Dallas, flies’ to thirteen Texas cities on _ its 
29-city domestic system. From Dallas, it flies 
north to Oklahoma City, Kansas City and 
Chicago, with both local and express service 
to the Great Lakes. Braniff flies from Dallas- 
Fort Worth to Colorado, serving Lubbock, 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo. Eastern terminus 
of the system is Memphis, Tenn., connected 
with Texas by Braniff’s route through Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. Braniff serves six Latin- 
American countries through the Houston 
gateway, with overnight service from Texas 
to Rio de Janeiro. Flights serve Cuba, Pan- 
ama and South Ameriea. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines with head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tenn., touches’ Texas 
with a route from Houston to Beaumont-Port 
Arthur, north to Shreveport, Little Rock, 
Kansas City and Chicago and east to Mem- 
phis. International service from Houston is 
et provided to Cuba, Jamaica and Vene- 
zuela. 

Continental Air Lines with general offices 
in Denver, Colo., serves the western part of 
the state from San Antonio northwest to San 
Angelo, Big Spring, Midland-Odessa and El 
Paso to New Mexico and Colorado. It also 
flies from Lubbock to Wichita Falls toward 
Oklahoma. 

Delta Air Lines with an operations base in 
Fort Worth, western terminus of its route 
from home base in Atlanta, Ga., serves Dal- 
las, Tyler and Longview-Kilgore-Gladewater 
eastward through Shreveport to New Orleans 
with another route to Birmingham, Atlanta 
and Miami. 

Eastern Air Lines connects San Antonia 
with Houston and flies along the Gulf coast 
from Brownsville to Corpus Christi, Houston 
and Beaumont, connecting with Louisiana 
and the eastern seaboard. 

Mid-Continent Air Lines, stemming out of 
its Kansas City headquarters through Okla- 
homa, stops in Texas at Paris, flying on to 
Houston via Tyler and another _route via 
Longview-Kilgore-Gladewater. Texarkana is 
served on its Kansas City-New Orleans 
route. 

Pan American Airways flies from Houston 
to Mexico City via Corpus Christi and 
Brownsville and also nonstop from Houston 
to Mexico City. Pan American maintains a 
large terminal station at Brownsville, operat- 
ing southward from that city and connecting 
there with Braniff and Eastern. 

Pioneer Air Lines serves eighteen Texds 
cities from its Dallas base. One route extends 
to Waco, Temple, Bryan and Houston. From 
this coastal terminus another route extends 
to Austin, San Angelo, Midland, Odessa, 
where it turns north to Lubbock and Ama- 
rillo. Again from Dallas a route extends to 
Fort Worth, Mineral Wells, Abilene, with one 
branch to Sweetwater, Big Spring, Midland, 


Odessa, and another branch to Lubbock, 
aoa Santa Fe and Albuquerque, New, 
exico. 


Trans Texas Airways serves twenty- seven 
cities. From its Houston base, it flies to Gal- 
veston, Port Arthur-Beaumont, Lufkin, Pales- 
tine, and Dallas; to Victoria, San Antonio; 
Uvalde, Eagle Pass, branching off south to 
Laredo, Mission-Edinburg-McAllen, Harlingen, 
and Brownsville and west to Del Rio, Fort 
Stockton, Marfa-Alpine and El Paso. From 
Dallas it flies to Fort Worth, Brownwood, 
San Angelo and Fort Stockton, 

Trans World Aijrline, a_ transcontinental 
carrier based in Kansas City and_ serving 
PDS Africa and Asia internationally, dips 
a exas at Amarillo on its coast-to-coast 
route. 


Retailing, Wholesaling—Service Businesses 


There were 90,674 retail stores in Texas 
doing a business of $6,518,877,000, according 
to the federal census of 1949, covering the 
business of the calendar year 1948, figures for 
which were released in February, 1951. There 
were 11,558 wholesale establishments with a 
total business for the year amounting to 
$8, 197,169,000. 

A concurrent census of service businesses 
showed that there were 28,724 establishments 
in various personal, business and _ repair 
services, which did a total business of $392,- 
24,000 during the year. There were 2,603 
theaters and other places classed as amuse- 
ments which did a business volume of 
$87,785,000. There were 1,492 hotels with a 
total business of $78,439,000 for the year, 
and 2,016 tourist courts with business total- 
ing $20,955,000. 

In employment, the retail businesses led 
with 354,547 persons on their payroll in No- 
vember, 1948. The wholesale trade was em- 
ploying 129,385. Personal, business and repair 
services were employing 70,529; amusements, 
13,176; hotels, 17,887; and tourist courts, 2,965. 
Total employment for the week end nearest 
~ Nov. 15, 1948, was 570,542. The corresponding 
total, census of 1939, was 416,259. 


Increased Buying Capacity. 


The next preceding census of distribution 
and services was taken in 1940 for the year 
1939. In that year there were 85,249 retail 
stores in the state which did a business of 
$1,803,716,000. While the increase from $1,803,- 
716,000 to $6,518,877,000 between 1939 and 
1948 was caused in considerable degree by the 
general price inflation of that period, it rep- 
resented a 50 per cent or more increase in 
purchasing capacity of Texas people as meas- 
ured in real income. The census for the year 
1929, the first census of distribution ever 
taken, had shown that Texas had 62,832,000 
retail establishments with a total business 
for that year amounting to $1,997,490,000. 

Wholesale business was carried on by 10,253 
establishments in 1939, doing a business for 
the year amounting to $2,019,821,000. The 
census for the year 1929 had shown a little 


higher volume, as measured in _ dollars, 
$2,771,972,000 in sales by 9,587 wholesale 
houses. 


Food Sales Highest. 


Of the thirteen general classifications into 
which the retail business is broken down by 
the Bureau of the Census, the food group led 
in Texas in both number of stores with 24,217 
and total sales volume which was $1,439,928,- 
000. In other words, Texans spent about 22 
per cent of their income for food, a percent- 
age not far from the national average. 

The automotive group of retail businesses 
ranked second in Texans’ expenditures in 
volume of sales, $1,219,934,000, though the 
number of establishments at 5,866 was fifth 
in rank. Third place in the Texans’ consumer 
spending went to the lumber, building and 
hardware group of retail businesses. Estab- 
lishments numbering 5,644 had total sales of 
$716,577,000. 

Big and Little Business. 

The greatest volume of retail business was 
done in Houston and Harris County. The 
smallest business of any county was in Lov- 
ing which had two retail establishments. 

Retail distribution is probably the most 
widely practiced vocation in Texas, except 
livestock raising. Both retailing and livestock 
raising are found in every county of Texas, 
which can not be said for any other vocation. 
Even farming, that is, crop growing, does 
not exist in a few Texas counties. And, ex- 
cept crop growing and_ livestock raising, 
retailing is the oldest of Texas vocations. 
The retail distributor came close on the heels 
of the pioneer farmer and rancher in all parts 
of the state. 
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Wholesale Business. 

The total wholesale business of Texas to- 
taled sales of $8,197,169,000 which was greater 
than total retail sales. However, this was 
caused partly by the manner in which the 
two businesses are classified and partly by 
the fact that Texas is a prodigious producer 
of raw materials. The total business done by 
merchant wholesalers in Texas was $2,867,- 
788,000 or less than half of the total. This 
was the business done primarily by wholesale 


concerns supplying retail establishments. A 
large part of the wholesale business is 
through manufacturers’ sales branches, bulk 


commodity sales, brokers, agents and ‘‘assem- 
blers’’ such as the farm co-operatives, country 
elevators and other country commodity 
buyers. 

Highly Concentrated. 

While there is a concentration of retail 
business in the cities that is greater than 
concentration of population, there is much 
greater concentration of the wholesale busi- 
ness. Whereas the four largest cities of the 
state have about 36 per cent of the retail 
business, these same cities have 65 per cent 
of the wholesale business of the state. The 
two largest wholesale centers, Dallas and 
Houston, do nearly half the business of the 
state. This concentration of the wholesale 
business is characteristic in all parts of the 
country, though somewhat more so in Texas 
because of the large volume of raw agricul- 
tural and mineral products that are handled. 

In all of the distributive and service busi- 
nesses the volume of business, as measured 
in dollars, is more concentrated in the big 
centers than is the number of establishments. 
For example, about 36 per cent of the retail 
sales volume is concentrated in the four larg- 
est cities, whereas only 24 per cent of the 
number of retail establishments are found in 
these cities. The same tendency will be found 
in the wholesale trade and especially in the 
services. The service business, in both volume 
of receipts and number of establishments, is 
more nearly equal on per-capita basis as be- 
tween big and small commercial centers than 
are retailing and wholesaling. 

Distribution Function. 

Long neglected by the census takers, the 
distribution function holds less public interest 
than some other branches of the national and 
state economy. However, as the function 
closest to point of contact with the consumer, 
distribution volume and trend are often of 
more significance than the more remote pro- 
duction industries. 

The importance of data on distribution has 
increased in significance with the mounting 
price level of recent years. While basic pro- 
duction contributes half the cause of either 
inflation or deflation of prices, consumption 
contributes the other half. This half that is 
contributed by consumption, as against pro- 
duction, is a more accurate current index of 
the drift of supply and demand as reflected 
in prices. 

Students of the whole field of economics 
usually are of the opinion that the impor- 
tance of consumption, as compared with pro- 
duction, has been underestimated by the 
public. Production appeals to the imagination. 
Most of the national income is derived from 
production—farm, mineral, industrial and oth- 
er. For reasons of group self-interest, as well 
as public concept, distribution and data on 
distribution have been neglected. They are 
important, not so much because of the im- 
portance of the distributive trades, but be- 
cause they are the measure of consumption. 

On following pages are given the details of 
the census of distribution and services, cover- 
ing the year 1948, which were released early 
in 1951. Though more than a year old at time 
of release, they are fairly representative of 
the distribution and service businesses. 


pe Retail Trade, by Classes—Totals for State 


The figures below from the United State 
1949 for the calendar year, 1948, and releas 


gives totals for state; county-by-county figures will be found in a following table. 


“> 


s Bureau of the Census were enumerated during 
ed for publication in February, 1951. This table 



























































: Employees, 
~ abn Unincor- Workweek 
He od porated Nearest 
E $3 rig |_Businesses. Nov. 15. 
3 AS ee) Ze ’ 
Kind of Business. eA £e he EZ a | 1S ps 
Bei) AS Me le ee [ese] « | oe 
23) 82 | 23 | 288 (bes) 8 | 38 
2e| ge | £2 | a8 268) ge | _£e 
$5} Se) | ae | Bee ieee een 
om oe he | O86 la7S) pee ee 
State, tte see | wa. sc cee ee ae ce ie ee |90,772|6,518,877|630,650|87,594|56,132|354,547/301,604 
Warehouses, administrative offices, auxiliary units. 98 eet £L8;920 5,224| 4,924 
DLOLES : (Saisie, eit tte eae nd awe Sey BRE Ee viesolure oteietant 1948 |90,674 6,518,877 611, 730/87, 594 56, 132 349, a We 296, 680 
1939 |85,249]1,803,716|171,690)|79,648}46,097|220,120/183,271 
1929 |62,832/1,997,490|184,414 64,635 n.a. n.a. a. 
STORES 

FOOd QroUDt jose cans hes Se ate Se eae So on 1,439,928} 74,934|24,175|21,509| 45,688] 35,357 
Grocery stores, without fresh meat ............-.. 7,208] 139,738] 4,977| 6,903] 6,420| 3,440] 2,561 
Grocery -stores, with fresh Nea bic. ae neenainan se «> 14,805/1,200,491| 56,772/15,114/13,569| 35,222] 26,675 
Meat markets i 334 17,743 894| 370 187 601] 491 
Fish (sea food) markets. .......ccssscacaesuns 87 Pa bed 102) 88 62 84) 71 
Fruit stores, vegetable markets. 245 4,818 214 247 154 166 114 
Candy, nut, See | stores. 508 6,387 583 471 349 623 499 
Dairy products stores. Sie mone a eae Sintatetaratars:)s 108 4,250 598 55 39 428 292 
Milk “dealerss: <. (SER i Po ae ae tele ee ss 54 30,702} 6,044 46 15|> 2,054) «4976 
Bakery Products StorGsSow.. o.os en sects cen tines Se 610 15,944] 3,048 619 539] .2,262},.055976 
Egg, poultry dealers. eae ia he eA Se 150 10,525 286 167 114 248 170 
Delleatessen Stores teen ve Sides en ates eee eee os 29 900 100 26 44 | 02 iyi 
Other dood stores: alongs. i Sneie ee eee ste een. 83 6,262] “~1,o16 69 47 508 481. 

Eating and drinking places. one winswawaan’s wes {17,190| O81, o74) 68,574 THAI IID Dod mad or moors 
Restaurants, cafeterias, caterers .nis wkalinds ode | 8,487] 264,384] 52,766| 8,744] 6,922] 46,822) 41,435 
Lunch counters, aia anaes ee sta td picaane Settee | 2,699 41,019}. 6,515| 2,507) 2,015} GAGS" So iis 
Drinking places. : be ate | 5,999 81,971] 9,293] 5,856] 3,597| 8,683] 7,050 

General’ ‘stoves io. 255 Non sis aaa waite eee ee 1,075\ 57;759| .2,852| 1,140] 1,024) “Res2esaeesze 

General merchandise, group’ V2. asec soon we eee 3,391] 848,501]110,915] 2,464] 1,655] 67,736] 52,343 
Department stores. 5 ae 110} 495,888] 72,899 2h 3} 36,130] 31,394 
Dry goods, general merchandise stores Sis ee camper so 1,916] 227,584] 21,433] 1,597] 1,039] 14,056] 10,347 
Variety stores. Sneek : =. 1,365] as 16,583 846 613} 17,550} 10,602 

} 

Apparel Soroups.( Geen. See aceite dott aeiae teres 3,859] 405,481] 43,572) 3,321] 1,450] 24,669) 20,514 
Men's, boys’ selothine stores fein. ne sae - Soret ea. 540 61,189} 6,436| 539 204! 2,839} 2,544 
Meén‘s, boys” furnishings. Storesiail; opaisss eet oe ae Le 16,389! 1,436 219 89 770 610 
Family “clothings sloresen june beteae see ewe eare en 729| 108,413} 11,372 644 409} 6,651} 5,481 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores .......----..22--.. 1,220] 142,501) 15,114] 1,020 430| 9,524] 8,106 
Millinery stores .............- LOG 3,202 472| 108 20 331 219 
Hosiery): StOTOS.0; & .0- ceruleae yan Ceo ate he oo ean 18 832 75 6 Si 45 33 
COrset, FAINSETIC STORES 5 sco eres eee ea eee 24 829 86 21 5 48 42 
Apparel accessory, specialty stores............... 45 4,288 561} 30 13 282 215 
Men’s "SHOE TSIOLFES.... 2c cc . Rule sieue ee eee een 87 8,581 704 44 20 342 292 
Women’s shoe stores.......... 145 22,142)" 2.7821 56 2¢|.. 1,214 843 
Familytishoe (Stores. sans. o aly sel ae oe ce. creme « 243 2129512, Sool lan, St doeky sel Oe 
Children’s, juveniles’ shoe Stores “.../;.i..c-c2..-+.. 28 1,276 as 21 8 69 58 
Custom taitors:. .ka oS 2ay ae Oe ete ot Oak... 134| 4,936 923 139 34 574 492 
Furriers,” fur: shops: sarees tina oe ere nee ee. lat 1,006 142| 12 iT 52 50 
Childrents; infants’ wear ’Stores’s » ¢.s toe sec cient « 234 6,603 Br. 250 95 429] 325 
Other apparel stores. Ju} ci HUMP ARE Laas . riot “on 226 55 32 178 137 

Furniture, furnishings, pappHanes SnoUR: Sureh a oe 4,054] 339,146] 43,602| 3,674] 1,793] 20,333) 18,875 
Furniture stores .... hy & hh at oa 15693) 180,325 21,053) 819645 772| 9,096) 8,630 
Floor covering stores Van eee ee 136 11,125] 1,644 152 62 649 586 
Drapery, curtain, upholstery SLUDGE « ecaven iam. 75 ,745 504 81 25 276 256 
China, glassware, metalware stores.............. 38 5,193] 1,097 PR 121. 1,203) sotkos 
Antique SLOVES.. 5. ult «ung ecelsaci as Sanger lager: pene eee 171 2,345 170 183 82 1t9 88 
Other home flornishine "stores athast «ciclo ae 6 210 Lo; JOai ai oe 205 99} 1,768| 1,687 
Household appliance Storesss.. one. ope ot nee os 1,586} 119,948] 14,769 1920 662 ;969| 6,234 
Radio t stores give FN, A a a ecae cee wees 145 aor 433 oleae 79 253 eae 

Automotive group. cle m nists antes » | ROOO) yee LO. oes 1 Oss 477] 5,893 1,579] 38,959} 37,334 
Motor vehicle (new and used) dealers............ 2,624| 923,076 ,687| 2,699 591} 30,216] 29,467 
Motor vehicle (used) dealers... se. os isl cee: 1,210} 157,578} 4,094] 1,354 229 ,83 1,664 
Tire, .battery; accessory dealers 45 ses cee. eee 1,800} 123,413] 13,604] 1,612 668! 6,433! 5,793 
Motoreycle, dealers : vic &.8a. as duties, 69 2,90 245 69 29 137 120 
Aircraft; “dealers: 555s: ais pseaait «cuentas teen ee tas ali! 2.072 229 8 2 80| 72 
Boat Ea ler's., as so kaa «sta mup ese sped nvatiogatel sre Ree eee eee 42 2,219 222 38 16 97 70 
Other automotive dealers w.sat.nce choc soe cman 110 8,674 396 TAS 44 166 148 

Gasoline’ service stations <>. te ons ek cee 11,292} 349,809] 29,968/11,608] 5,576] 19,884] 16,854 

Lumber, building, hardware group. Jeeswoees..| 5,044] 716,577) 52,580! 4, S701 (902 Cee 
Lumber yards. . tea ae bo ee eee ool tO aGO OSU Moo 26 lel oon 386; 13,670| 12,465 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores. aa AM. | #426 25,516| > 3,052 334 156)" 41, 30D) 1.255 
Heating and plumbing equipment idealerse Gein te. | 19,9382] 3,485 305 153) °2/458) "15285 
Electricalpsupply (storesives ssc eee eran 2 | 123 | 4,278| (out 126} 85| 325| 285 
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: : Employees, 
> a Unincor- Workweek 
“he ow porated Nearest 
: Sa ~« | Businesses. Nov. 15. 
2 AS to | es ‘ 
Kind of Business. Sim 2A = BZ =e eo . 
ood as on ek ed oe © On 
ag as 78 no) Ooo @ Oo 
m2 ee a3 SG2| wee 2 22 
= | nO 0 aME| >os = SI ME 
55 toes aS Birney | errs Stee met cS 
OZ | oe Si | £57) 897) of | BSZ 
Mo] ne aL | osc] ZS] eS | aso 
Hardware stores. RRC Reins Misch ttarcee otto | GOUT 88,483] 7,548| 1,324 640| 3,873| 3,505 
Farm equipment Momlerss ites as ori re te eeu 43101|- 158,175) 11,457 |- 1,222 288| 5,145) 4,883 
PPC CUNEODMICTArY .StOPeS. oe cece ace sin cperee.ces vines 3,305! 221,654] 27,308] 3,259) 1,951] 18,391] 15,473 
See UIT MOUTICA Le yelecs + + 6 sere, cs 6 ove gue sve § 1,926] 162,404] 21,172] 1,945) 1,094] 14,013] 11,878 
2 0S endl ae en ee 521 29,618) 3,278 509 POL; (9S al ok 
Proprietary stores, with fountain................ 641 24,159] 2,487 609 495) 2,293| 1,858 
Pee rar ye SLOVES, | OLNCT i 0... te nie 6 ve ovees oe ee ZAG 5,473 371 196 13 287 218 
SSE SC een, icisns ene so Qasr e es 'vreraugie Cs eis 2,567| 113,991) 4,593] 2,061} 1,069] 2,431] 2,084 
eR EE PERE SE OS Ge oy ire oie: srciie sicpe e: ove arerstese © fore (s 1,281 23,048) 2,357] 1,335 632| 1,489] 1,211 
RMP TST FEE TE ee Ee Py ct ni psyare jes ole byes ov 8 s-efegeye wis: suous 43 2,020 359 447 270 266 214 
Tire, battery, accessory a eran este Air eaeameae a 283 7,437} 1,070 308 93 Bie 454 
Clothing, shoe stores ...... 4h ik ares See Se ae 304 2,808 192 303 145 ab 63) 136 
eS SEITE Pe. os ce nusacas © ss hie. gis’ s.e siershene s sunns 10 50 vate Atal 7 rite 
anne PT fe. Gey Saecere fete osc. fuvyo, evs ¢ dereksuers sate 69 2,561 264 (Os 3 136 103 
MPP EP MSECOTMM-MANG |SLOTCS 6 is5.0 0 0 os 6 oper ee 8 ahere eens eae lee sot 4,672 472 194 86 Fs js {3) 304 
Ser E TUES COLES ccc eck. cs Sisoi s oo voce e ols 0 dieldisters oie es 6,938| 395,675] 36,993| 6,686] 3,570) 18,908] 16,528 
| 
Fuel dealers, Gans le fuel niet BET ERD onal 6 steRA HS os € 281 27,505| 3,146 238 S10. alssiiey”  Shissal 
Fuel oil dealers ..... Bee ey al tucker e (6, ateheregees.ie ’oirons AZ 3,208 453 40 13 203 184 
DSU ETSS, end halt ee Bee en ee 260 4,335 | 602 236 149 418 DoZ 
Pree CANT TOCO. STOLES. os uyis ony veces 0 oeieiee wees 1,462! 138,690) 4,825] 1,452 Teen! SSR eBay 
(iherttarm, garden, SUPPLY -StOreS....c...ccc0. 2s. TD% 13,431 869 ispl 70 473 420 
Jewelry ee ee ss comic ool 960 t, 671| 9,969 912 526| 4,035] 3,660 
te TCC SEE EAS Tray: vs oi s\$i0s/ eis 9 o.8 Seiele ee sieges oe f 124 10,427| 2,086 96 42; 1,097| 1,014 
URES og enn ore eying eee UE 60 sw eiarnies 0% 2 bets! 10,126] 1,819 120 68 Tees 718 
SURE PEAS WELOTOS, oo. aie oie oe sina ewe cies eee 246 13,941] 1,274 266 3 542 492 
BRCM BCOLCS ar. se cn ccc cases cs cesereees 56 a Ws Bree 122 60 34 rere 67 
8 en ne 907 19,755| 2,474 954 Goo, (Soltis oto 
Pe OTE SANG e SUAIIOS «cc a0.o jor © sieie aie, 0 siren Sheree 241 9,608 654 202 3 421 367 
News dealers, newsstands. ......seesesessceeeees 267 7,493 982} 248) 165 995 391 
Gift, novelty, souvenir stores........ Jeaptetaie acts fon oe ae 396} 330/ 171 343 260 
| | 
MWC EYE STEER. b . ep ee ie O12 17,818] 2,081 292 1D, 928 859 
Luggage, leather goods stores. Oy a, > a 47 poe at 442 47 16 181 163 
Optical goods stores. a eee co ats 84 4,235 880 66 12 336 Bat 
Camera, photographic ‘supply stared © avin. os 05 82 6,080| 580 64 35 278| 246 
Office, store machine and equipment dealers. a 147 6,484; 1,036) 148 60 487 439 
BOR ret el TRESTOTOS Ary s coct cic saiaiant cys 7+ cist ckave ©) sloisyerer's & 0. ¢\/0 802 ZA S5o le 2cOs 764 Satie O40 isos 
WAREHOUSES, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, 
AND AUXILIARY UNITS | 
SU ee et... foes cesses Rok Shoo ...| 14,571 | 4,456] 4,166 
| | 
Grocery stores, with fresh meat............ rey: 20) aah. TODS a. 32 Le AI ne 2 
Dry goods and general merchandise............ 4 nPae 3TC| 264 eh 88 7 
Se Mate SGOTCS 029606 caso ciei-tarevass 6.018 clislaate 6.0, eles sieleiea-sive 8 re 969) wore ior. 198 196 
Drug stores ..... MY Ts) s evabeiey sl a"olese ly are 2's 10 Sica P16) ee iat 445 422 
Other kinds of business..........cccseeeeveees 20 4,249| 1,313]. 1;246 
Administrative offices and auxiliary units........ 36 dale 4; O49 le moss tae 768 758 
Grocery stores, with fresh meat..........++06- 3) A, Toke @ 3 or 195 189 
METIS UOT CSiuga? <2 slelcinjerclsis dielejetere e's etsere so « a Aiea 369 ee al dL aul 
UDEE RE CMESET TTS Mice, bb% acaate colle «istauare winiale ales so els 11 Flip eGo’ wes 2 oral 220 220 
WEE ios. sid orele siekearkeas oes - 16 Tete lsOns os aan 302 298 














Other kinds of business 


n.a. Not available or not applicable. 








AVERAGE RETAIL SALES 


Average sales for the 90,674 retail stores in 
Texas in 1948 was approximately $71,760. 
However, the variation was great, according 
to both classification of retail business and 
location as between small and large town or 
city. For example, the 110 department stores, 
located in Texas’ largest cities, averaged 
more than $4,000,000 sales each annually. In 
some other classifications the average sales 
were as low as $12,000 or $15,000 a year. 


WAREHOUSES AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNITS 

In the tables on retail business the classifi- 
eations, warehouses and administrative units, 
refer to the storage units and executive 
forces of chain-operating retail stores. In a 
sense they function as wholesale merchants, 
but are classed by the Bureau of the Census 
with the retail business because no sales are 
made. These units are centered in the larger 
ters ce “Retail Trade, by Counties and 

ities.’’ 


Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities—Table No. | 


These figures are from the census enumeration of 1949, covering the calendar year 1948. 
Cities of 2,500 population or more are included. See Table No. 2, following. 
Kind-of-Business Group 


General 
Eating and |Merchandise 


County and 
City 











stablishments. 


(Number. ) 











ales, Entire Year. 
(Thousand dollars.) 











Total 


ayroll, Entire Year 
(Thousand Dollars.) 


| Active Proprietors* 
(Number. ) 


November. 




















Employees, 
Workweek 
Nearest 
Nov. 15. 


Total. 
(Number. ) 























Food Group. 
-~ ys 
4 1 
o a 
*Q nn 
un 3h 
og AS es 
I s 9 aS 
(2) [aoe 
PZ, BE Oo 
NwH nNeQA 











Drinking General 

Places Stores. 

; : 2 

o a> fume a 
ve | oSe | wel ees 
og Asa | ov noe 
a 3 oa i=} 9 as 
io) ot (o) a oS 
PZ, wey oO ps oH 
Nn 1 NSO was nA 


eat 














1,595 
Lis 
2,989 
gli 
(x) 


243 
54 


66 


State, total |90,772|6,518,877|630,650|87,594/354,547 ar ete 
Warehouses 98 Me hoe) 5,224| 4,9 
pvuoresmas es. 90,674/6,518,877/611, 730/87, 594 349, 323/296, B80 24, 217 1,439, 928 oli: 185 387, 374 4, 466 906, 260 
Anderson ue 377 18,82 ,314| 398] 973] 817 140 5, es 769 19}, kee 
Palestine 223 14,821; 1,189 238 854 726 63 3,783 35 556 10 
Andrews ..... 43 3,083 202 118 89 8 1, can 6 190 4 
Angelina, total 3B ZO OC CX) as (x) (x) Sale ad FEM meet. 2 
Warehouses 2, Cog (@.4)) eta (x) (x) ae as retes ase ee 
Stores we S86) se 20, a0oln oe C426 eo (Ol 20d feed On 145 6,114 44 946 24 
utkin <. 251 PAL Erle wale r ee 243} 1,074 960 ie 4,281 ik SEP: 9 
ATansasiya. os ACS 2503 162 Ta 114 96| 16} 895] 18| 263 | 1| 
Aransas P?2 8 110 si 8 s| 5) 7 (x) 4 BEE eee 
Archer : 78 3,056 152 81 awl! 98 19 1,063 6 115 6 
Armstrong .... 35 1,193 85 32| 51 48 6 236 3 65 ra 
ATaSCOSA” % o/s. 216 9,193 616 209 422 379 53 2,158 45 655 14 
Austin 256 10,602 519 252 487 366 54 2,334 51 724 25 
Bailey drake 88 6,729 Sin 90 284 233 23 1,492 8 202 4 
Bandera v7. =... 76 2,826 BAM 81 139 133 ie 967 Pas! 520 3 
Bastrop 72. ; PEC! 9,901 567 Ope 544 412 74 Beda Ps 56 550 28 
Smithv ille 72 2,964 207 68 196 159 15 936 13 150 “fd 
Baylor Ba ae: itZ 6,257 489 122 297 253 26] 1,208] & 204 di 
Seymour 96 6,074 484 106 292 249 Ai, 1,098 9 204 7 
Beery. Seetas | Daye 13,501} 1,304 250 766 663 719 oll 551, 2. 0be ai 
Beeville TSU I BoGi elas to 178 676 596 60 2,614 36 Tae 7 
eae rales 44,024| 3,420 OSE 24 el ol6 nlyeny 10,656 149)" 2,512 23 
Belton 103 4,577 ole 108 242 18 27 1,053 a. 234 4 
Killeen 81 4,635 345 8 247 215 18 ooo 9 279 4 
Temple ... 366 29,965| 2,478 348| 1,551|/ 1,344 (ie: 6,451 89| 1,637 8 
Bexar, total 5,050] 392,717| 44,792] 4,779] 25,156] 21,643 nae eae aN S aril eee 
Warehouses 1 ; 1,103 8 34 Biv ae rae dest ee mee 
Stores ee 5,038); 392,717| 43,689] 4,779] 24,812! 21,311] 1,546 89,355] 1,319} 28,856; 112 
Alamo Hts. | 44 4,144 465 39 326 267 10 Tou il 303 
Olmos Pk. 8 (x) 97 4 32 3 287 Hf GC 1 
S. Antonio 4,642| 377,840] 42,535] 4,391] 23,977] 20,633 As 83,403} Lh 26,837| 100 
Terrell H. | alt (x) 1 at 2| 2 sien Rena EM ie 2), =e 
Bianed “sae oc 87 2,919 158] 89 122 92 isi 986 PA 296 3} 
Borden’ (ec. as 6 37 Ad 6 ee: oe Soe Ent 2 (x) ron 
Bosque 207 Tos 422 201 329 253 59 Is2c ane ZT eee 
Bowie ... ; 716 39,556} 3,402 EE ue PT ata bes wa lay rare 254 10,625 190) 200 36 
N. Boston 49 2,095 Bb? 48 82 (e Ue 55 4 is 6 
Tex’rkana? 374; 29,126] 2,879 342} 1,743] 1,440 99} 6,401 92| 1,667| 8| 
Brazoria wena. Boil! 35,388| 3,026 550 stat “L506! 106] 9,986| 135| 2,524] 33] 
Alvin = 74| 6,832 576| fe 298 | 256 13] 2,036 8| 325] 2| 
Angleton 66 5,648 55D 69 282! 241 9 1,029} 12 Blo » 
Freeport .. 86 {G0 aie} 705 73 402| 362 afl ,965 24 693 5 
Brazos * 389 29,049} 2,501 SiS)  L 6Ol| et s22)| eee 6,504 741 1,996 12 
Bryan. se. 287 24,686} 2,173) 281] 1,328] 1,102 81| BP PAtes: 53| 1,570 9 
Cooler Sin. | 41} 2225 218 42 190} 163} 6| 499 6| 172] 2| 
Brewster ..... 114| 5,794 499 a ins 280] 244 22| IED P 26| 322] 6| 
Alpine ...| 89| 5,031 450 86] 245 215} 16 dina Bis 18| 255 4| 
Briscoe ae 51| 2,536 alae: oil 86 67 8 641 4 59 6 
Brooks 120 7,504 631 112 392 344 ae 1,841 35 590 fh 
Brown 388 22,089} 1,892; 399) 1,171] 1,017 107 SOP 35 822 16 
Brwnwood | 279 20,164 FER 280} 1,077 938 76 4,590 24 732 13 
Burleson peas 22s 6,574 340 214| 323 233 Dik 2,234 61 469 29 
Burnet sa eee 147 oo 402 147 314 270 32 bales 15 312 20 
Caldwell ... 268 aerate: 913 282 (pills: 623 69 3,049 48 724 23 
Lockhart 119 8,470 467 118 Byl 278 34 1,360 22 305 6 
Luling 98 5,024 387 106 340 304| 18 1Tal26 18 349 6 
Calhounl ae, 72 92 aya i 87 234 201 20 1,465 19 422 4 
Pt.Lavaca 60 4,451 268 56 203 cae iid isa lz, 10 300 4 
Callahan 137 4,507 260 140 202 163 26 1,652 Act: 201 18 
Cameron 1,419 S147" 7546) 1;326) 74,9201 9740185 538 17,945 290! 5,470 eal 
Brwnsvlle 429 28,094] 2,475 407}. 1,970| 1,668 159 6,40 63 eo Bis) 
Harlingen 370 32,864} 3,650 SOON SC Ul ed OLS 109 4,802 Tol) — 2.0L ey: 
La Feria 60 2,114 116 58 91 79 18 744 17 149 4 
= Benito 209 9,922 781 197 514 438 86 2,687 42 646 10 
Cam : 104 4,118 259 92 204 149 37 1,301 9 135 10 
Pitisburg 83 3,781 253 76 198 144 24 1119 9 alts, 6 
Carson oie fees 117 5,395 rej 8) 109 187 156 15 1,079 20 307 6 
CaSSautkewhutec 273 14,935 914 288 617 Dib 67 ,760 27 SEP 62 
Atlanta 72 8,062 614 ca 365 318 14 1,033} 8 148 5) 
CASUTO. nae eee 44 3,693 218 43 119 107 8 688] 5 68] | 
Chambers ... 82 5,242 36 79 ol 178 25 1,411 16 174 8 
Cherokee, total 414 21,922) 2/055 413] 1,268] 1,074 be Lae rat ae 
Warehouses cS pias 294| Se Ot, 57 ; SA shone aac 








(Continued on Next Page.) 
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DETAILS OF TEXAS RETAIL TRADE.—TABLE I. 


I es ee 
Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 1.—(Cpntinued.) 
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Total Kind-of-Business Group 
> gee. th Employees, ] General 
Hi OY | tm Workweek Eating and |Merchandise 
ae ae ma 15 Nearest Food Group. Drinking General 
; : fe eS he On 1D Nov. 15. : Places. Stores. 
rs eS = = 
County and P vs A a 
City a Sy Bor Tree a “ae cy so] a so} er |= 
a3] G& 2 (o.25 § S53) 8 a ai ieer |) el aS 
aa a a2 lose v2 SQ] 2 nn ye net ~2 ae 
ae a5 25 |=c8] dé “E | OS usa Of | 42a] of | dea 
$3 ike me |o25] $5 B52 | 52 een | §3 | 225 | 63 | 223 
etiewse Cloke faeCleso Peso lac | S66 [ne | 866 | a2€ | 56 
BLOPes.. Gis: . ality 21/922|— 1, 16l)2 “413; 1;211)7 1,017)» 166 6,364 33 100s 2) (2,208 
Jcksnville 172)} 12,838; 1,243} 179 810 701 52 3,135 ales 437 7. 1,241 
RUSKAN.....07 66 4,680 325 59 226 189 13 1,314 7 176 5 297 
Giildress 4 ised: 174) 12,536] 1,164| 165 667 555 35] 2990 20 454 9} 1,460 
Childress | 153] 11,994] 1,109] 141] 626| 515| 29| 2,829| 17| 415 8| (x) 
RS calsitycands.c, 2» 122] ,327 305| 126] 201| 166] 35} 1,399| 12| 161 4 166 
Henrietta 55] ,028 257 | 55| 161| 134| 8| 795| +) 127| ol (Cs) 
Cochran . 81 4,749 318 84 229 153 16 1,181 5 22 3) 421 
MME Aas b40' '. 63 2,280 15% 69 105 80 12 659 9 glatal 3 96 
Coleman 232) 11,822 806} 244 488 425 57 2,933 20 366} 12 767 
Coleman 124 9,698 699| 136} 395 354 24| 1,670 8 249| 8 679 
San. Anna 42 1,039 62| 42| 53| 41| 11| 853} 4| 62| 2 \eeh UK) 
CO Ee ii 514) 25,484] 1,746) 512] 1,182 936| 162 7,297 56 863} 46] 2,615 
McKinney 183} 13,954; 1,124) 174 708 588 Di 3,247 23 455 8} 1,502 
Collingsworth 127 7,455 441; 128 285 230 31| 1,649 15 156 3) 276 
ellingtn | 99| 6,633 416| 100] 267 | 216| 15| 1,162| AS| Cx) =] fee. 9) 
Colorado My 286) 17,260) 1,107| 265 776| 638} 58| ,429 61| 1,022} 22) 1,460 
Columbus 80 5,456 362 76 288 253 14 943 16 450 6) (x) 
EagleLke. 62 3,748 300 49 180 148 11 743 12 139 Sl ere) 
Comal : Lote LAST Me TST 193) 780| 639 | 53| 3,019] 40| 806 9| 2,074 
N.Braunfels 166| 14,066} 1,117| 160 761| 626| 37 | 2,019] 34| 733 (6 Sie-9) 
Comanche ; 194 9,705 627) 219 434| 364 45 ,108 12 168] 15} 1,620 
che 89 5,011 430 39 278) 239 14 957 8 114 6 928 
Concho ee 88 3,972 233 86 144 128 aly 698 21 397 4 98 
Cooke ... as 310} 18,734; 1,449) 325 998 820| 92 4,020} 30 679 9} 1,629 
Gainsville 231| 16,309] 1,345) 246 910 759 ae 2,996| 22 636 | 6} 1,544 
eg Le 209 7,793 476| 205] 366 297 79 2,350 14 240 9 624 
ee 94 5,642 408 94 301 259 aS 1,136 6 164 6 607 
Cott aert? 88 5,507 426 88 332 231 ae 1,407 7 120 5 414 
Padviéai 81| 5,383] 421 80 315] 221| 18| 1,318] 6| (x) Sh ow KX) 
Cranemnnts!, :...”. 49 3,001 244 51| 124 102 9 654 6 167| 3 81 
Crockett 44 3,739 336 46 178 1153 16 870 5 221 3 153 
Crosbyr Ee cir. 2 ,008 454| 132 330} 270 35 2,033 1 310 6| 340 
Culberson 60 2,017| 195 Di 114} 101} 7| 394 20| 244 a3 
Datlamvpe. 3. 3. 150/% 10,190 811} 149 445 389 23| 2,000! 28 589 7 769 
Dalhart# 131 eka 6s. Got) 125 400 353 19| 1,842| 22 443 Gi ee) 
Dallas, total ..| 6,021} 704,804] 92,314] 5,465] 42,923] 37,593 ane Eee ee? TUL ewes a” 
Warehouses . 35 ,06 ae 1,98 1,837 arc: er Ls 43 ; 
Stores ), .«.i 5,986] 704,804] 84,248] 5,465) 40,937] 35,756] 1,311] 129,541] 1,448] 47,779] 234/156,382 
Dallas ....| 4,713} 621,858] 77,059] 4,231} 37,000} 32,471; 969] 97,861) 1,216} 42,967) 155/152,963 
Highld Pk. 52} 10,396} 1,063 35 571 457 10 5,14 568 3 (x) 
University A0of 10,963)" 1,173 OL 651 528 15 5,341 1, 487 3 (x) 
Dawsons, sts..’: 251); 18,562) 1,489) 273 932 T47 70| 3,968 24 789| 13] 1,647 
Lamesa 191; 16,454; 1,366) 206 867 687 41 3,319 20 755| 10] 1,566 
Deaf Smith .. 98} 10,445 814| 106 407 323 16 2,390 10 328 643 
Hereford 92} 10,330 814! 100 407 323 14 (x) 9 (x) 4 643 
Delia meee... «. 114 4,960 314; 114 242 191 44 1,431 8 98) 14 620 
Denton, «+2 532} 29,948) 2,308) 579)--1,615| 1,231; 135 6,836 68] 1,157; 31) 2,404 
Denton Zia 20,929) O10)" S0Str LAr? 958 og 4,296 37 898} 10] 1,906 
IBY: \inuhins ee eee 419| 20,815} 1,465) 404] 1,082} 890 94 4,856 OO Nee 1293) 14 ek 202 
Cuero 162 8,500 675| 154 453 390 De 1,744 41 467 5 591 
_ _Yoakum5 96 6,193 437 85 308 259 | 18 977 15 265 6 538 
Dickens isc. 3. 109 6,218 473 99 323] 234 28| 1,308 11 174 5| 242 
Sj cb eee 73 5,314 436 65 290 206 13} 1,046 6 125 5 242 
Dimmitay ar. ..<. 113 4,188 381| 108 220 184 46| 1,180 14 144 4 155 
eeciee Sp. 64 Op202 340) 60 180] 155| 24| 754 6 jal 2 (x) 
WDODICY iets. ..5% 89 5,092 354 86 206 Area 19 1,194 5 127 5 344 
Fakeudon 58 4,258 324 58 178 152 8 CR 3 (x) 3 (x) 
Es ie rs 241 7,244 507; 236 391 332 86 2,576 70 (ake}p ate! 448 
Benavides 63 2,031 157 63 126 113 aly 508 17 213 6 198 
San _ Diego. 86 2,165 141 85 132 106 39 744 22 250 4 142 
Eastland ..... 428); 22,567; 1,528] 404] 1,079 892 89 5,953 43 SOS ee eee co 
SiSCORR. «2. 110 9,879 411| 108 279 231/| 19 1,466 ales) 248 6 493 
Eastland 86 6,278 381 86 229 202| 18 1,295 5 179 5 391 
Ranger 102 5,058 436 87 323 260 24 1,481 13 268 5 762 
TICLOTME Mes. s0sits 414); 42,903} 3,590} 425) 1,858) 1,615 76| 10,280 S182; S35)ee toll ae OOK 
Odessa 361 3 3,438] 365} 1,746] 1,515 65 9,660 66] 2,595; 10 (x) 
Edwards 37 A279 97 35 60 58 ala 490 7 82 I 114 
Ellis .. 610}; 30,795} 2,192) 603) 1,557| 1,173] 180 9,156 SOPEt1L, O17) wars8iee2, 592 
Ennis 165 9,049 60 162 445 334 50 2,001 20! 204| 10 T47 
Waxahachie] 207} 14,253) 1,179} 201 754 596 50 3,317 27| 534 8) 1,194 
El Paso.. ,944] 159,834] 18/558} 1,908] 10,225] 8,625} ... enh ee Aso a um 
Warehouses . 3 69 ne 16 16 bein ees ae oe% 
SLOLeS eee = ah ,941| 159,834] 17,861! 1,908] 10,058] 8,458} 605} 34,374] 446 11,466] 53] 29,012 
El Paso 1,474] 141,984/ 16,617) 1,424] 9,158] 7,722} 454] 26,592/ 320! 9/737| 32] 28/321 
Era eee 237| 13,398 85 226 575 487 48 2,373 19 369} 17] 1,543 
Dublin 66 3,295 196 57 146 118 10 603 3 (x) 6 562 
Stephenville} 127 9,077 SSL = 127 388 330 23 1,581 15 321 6 914 
i 400} 17,786} 1,059} 353] 789 658} 124 4,157 80 878; 16; 1,458 
Marlin 178} 10,596 738| 163} 541| 453 44| 2,136 38 574; 10] 1,284 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 








County and 
City 


Fayette ..... : 
_.La Grange 
Fisher 37:5: 5 


ElOYO" see eee ae 
Floydada 
Foard’ so... a5 
Fort Bend..... 
Rosenberg 
Framwkline 3.008 
Freestone. ...5 
Teague 
Tio ve. 65 oe 
Pearsall 
Gaines". 2s ae 
Seagraves 
Seminole 
Galveston 
Galveston 
Texas City 
Garzar ss ook 


Gillespie ...... 
Fredreksbg 
Glasscock Ae 
Goliad’ OF <.5 
Gonzales a4 
Gonzales 


Grepe manne. 
Gladewatr? 
Kilgore’ 

Longview 
Grimes ee 
Navasota 
Guadalupe 
Seguin 
Hales cote .ae 
Plainview 
TAS a 
Hamilton te 
Hamilton 
Hansford 
Hardeman 


Silsbee 5 
Harris, total... 
Warehouses : 


La Porte. . 
Pasadena . 
W. Univ. PI. 
Harrison a 
Marshall 


Fl alys wi, oh rei ok 
San Marcos 
Hemphill 
Canadian 
Henderson 
Athens 
Hidalgo 
Alamo 
Donna ; 
Edcouch .. 
Edinburg 
Misanee oi 
McAllen 


Establishments. 
(Number. ) 


— 











Sales, Entire Year. 
(Thousand dollars.) 


H 
iD 
S 
Ne} 
et 


4,791 


818,603 
818,603 


Active Proprietors* 


s.| November. 


Payroll, Entire Year 
&3] (Number. ) 


22S (Thousand Dollars. ) 
UN 


ra 


—? 





“ 











PSE Ses. 





Employees, . 
Workweek 
Nearest 
Nov. 15. 
sa hes 
= on 
ov ow 
‘§ ae 
= aS 
82 | Bez 
Bo | gsc 
904 701 
555 ays 
808 629 
312 253 
299 233 
374 292 
261 194 
135 111 
1,026 893 
479 410 
117 97 
341 278 
144 ate hs 
258 233 
167 156 
369 307 
144 119 
222 186] 
6,428] 5,608 
4,767| 4,187 
894 748 
PA bs) 205 
261 194 
506 452 
= 418 
164 147 
708 595 
420 357 
1,347} 1,143 
1,2ac|* 1,062 
2,925| 2,460 
1,165 973 
toot 112 
3,499] 3,051 
473 423 
915| 793 | 
i oOle Aeoco 
441 360 
366 300 
949 762 
Ff il 642 
1 ,GOS|— 2,516 
1,356| 1,093] 
425 Bit 
353 270 
246 197] 
169] 135) 
376 314| 
292 ad: 
461 405 
269 232 
47,309] 41,224 
1797|— 1,66 
45,512] 39,555 
1,300} 1,149 
39,809! 34,817 
163 14 
746 589 
49 37 
1;450|)) 1 227 
£5259 4:09 
5 
445 333 
306 245| 
613 502 
505 412 
iS 144 
166 L3v 
590 478 
457 387 
ALAN Ce 
96 
256 219 
77 69 
774 647 
78 68 
ol pie, 164 





(Number. ) 
Dollars.) 


Sales. 
oi (Thousand 


Stores. 


w 

Oo 
f=) 
or 
No 











Ul 
t * 











Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 1.—(Continued. 
Kind-of-Business Group 





Eating and {Merchandise 





Drinking 
Places. 
ad es 
MH Font 
o oe 
*2 nM 
ge | d8e 
7 | gne 
Nw nm~A 
41 503 
PR 376 
64| 1,146 
14! 341 
AD 108 
14 162 
13 153 
83/4 d,ao8 
29 536 
5} 83 
19 22% 
6 66 
25 348 
12 144 
1. 330 
fs (x) 
2 
520| 13,410 
352 \k9,6ar 
4 1,261 
6 172 
4 (x) 
30 589 
15 441 
(x) 
Li 209 
45 773 
30 516 
51} 1,438 
SOle a oe 
98} 2,246 
22 819 
36} 1,011 
195! 3,925 
21 419 
57| 1,098 
58} 1,298 
20 301 
i len 197 
86] 1,294 
33 740 
34! 1,056 
23 858 
19 247 
9| 146 
4 10 


6 149| 
20} 2712 
11 195 
70! 878 
15 





60| 1,138 
1,399| 45,864 
13 20 
16 PT 
3/ 64 
66} 1,008 
48! 770 
2 (x) 
Ty 256 
€ 158 
Ze 392 
14 193 
4) 209 
4 209 
ais) 413 
20} ous 
267| 4,828 
9 130 
25 298 
15 143 
28) (5a 
14 1 
38 888 


Stores. 








jet 


General 
General 
Stores. 
ee 
ty ~ 
S| Gs 
E| ues 
3 aaa 
a | sa 
31! 1,960 
5) fia ol BOP 
< 2,280 
19 808 
oho 


bo 
NUTR OS 

SS 

co 

D 

ey 


iL 
1 644 
3 ‘202 
YF 263 
2 (x) 
6 483 
o 242 
3| 241 
on 12,686 
ADH 9 B51) 
7] 1,691 
5 2355 
4 (x) 
8 864 
8 864 
Zl 315 
18]. BOgr 
5 506 
11] 3,309 
9} Gx) 
38) a5iGos 
10). 2,497 
6| 2518 
ool et soc 
8 678 
8] cine fe) 
14], 4,345 
16 861 
635 
4. 846 
7| 703 
19| 4,061 
D3. Dae 
10| 766 
16 1t9 
10} 552 
6) 384 
9 687 
5 494 
151 vate 
5 789 
248 | 109,766 
14! 1,906 
148]103,575 
(x) 
ed: 953 


Oru 


en 





/NWOUHM AW WMWNMHbhA 
as: 
“ 


| 9 
ol 
or) 





~ (Continued on Next Page.) 


County and 
City 


ey iphal.@ ia a) aye ei « 


ll 
Hillsboro 
Hockley 
Levelland . 


a sme 6 


a ae a | 


EPO IISE «0S hciehs + 
Sulphur Sp. 
TASUStON). .. vis 
Crockett . 
Howard 
Big Spring 
Hudspeth 
Fights ea... fac 
Commerce 
Greenville 
Hutchinson 
Borger 


ASE ace 


+e eee 


a)8\ or 8) e 


Jackson 


Jefferson ...;: 
Beaumont 
Port Arthur 

_ Port Neches 
its EROOE . Sin a3s 


oe eee 


Johnson 


eye" 8 ele ce 


Jones : 
Hamlin® 


Karnes 


Kerr 
Kerrville. 
1500 (0) (aban ape 
Junction .. 


Kinney 
Brackettvlle 
Kleberg 
Kingsville 
Knox 


1G Le paige Ogee 
Littlefield 
Lampasas 
Lampasas 
Lan wale. 


Liberty 
Cleveland . 
Liberty . 

Limestone .... 
Groesbeck 
Mexia 


SPele als of © 


Establishments. 
(Number. ) 


-| 123} 
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Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 1.—(Continued.) 
Total Kind-of-Business Group 
~ ae Employees, > General 
a) o D Workweek Eating and | Merchandise 
ie Pd 8 Nearest Food Group. Drinking General 
ns 25 | Nov. 15 Places. Stores. 
vs eis im 
ro S H : : : rie oH a = 
Seeteelees) Ba be 8. gah 81° ds | 3| 8e 
= OSB vs 2 sf ne 2k = .ou “A, 25k 
nO uO POs ra “ME v& nos vE| wos | 2 wos 
ae | 6 | Soe] 2 | BSz| S2| ses | 82 | SER | $2| SES 
AL go | aze| oS Esc! ao| SEA nS | nA 1 nel ncaa 
6,852| Holl a3] Pal 265 42) areca, 19 286 6 448 
9,311 697 135 92 391 49 2,482 22 489 8 (x) 
4,981 syal 126 299 209 AT 1,413 25 562 8 362 
2,185 95 63 98 72 Pe 784 10 183 7 391 
10,694 971 170 580 471 45 | 1,850 27 525 12} -1,218 
19,850) 71,502 oie) 2,058 840 100| 4,831 50 733 24| 2,480 
11,714} 1,088 146 716 582 26 1,916 25} 546; 10} 1,884 
19 197i 1,293 Bo 773 617) 51 5,020 24 548; 14) 1,306 
14,095} 1,058 136 600 480 24 3,101 Aids 368 ¢ ,O78 
3,464 207 a a 2 166 114 19 720 9 Ls 9 2a5 
12,307 988 295 689 Dok 109 2709 22 409} 22| 1,724 
1,549) 968 191 663 519 47 1,807 18 Doe ee Lh ODO 
11,539) 768 263 | 562 481 96 2,814 on 271 ake) phplesl 
8,871| 655 143 458 399 38 1,882 20 173 11 626 
28,767| 2,476 AQT! 1,420) 1,133 106 5,839 Tote) 623 A POPS Sho 
20, 50). \2,30L Soot LoZue 1,058} (2! 4,782 60} 1,353) 9 (x) 
1,728 86 60 8 66 ala! 466 Ba 246} 5 475 
Deo 6 2 age | Hote 1,014) 61,289) 5 EES) 7,888 | 58 923 28| 4,102 
4,930 348 106 272 205) 30) 1,269 12 143 6 492 
2019), 1;9538t 273) 1,140 958] 7A| 4,278 SP 687) 12) 3,374 
Disa 2; oe 263 Zoli 2, O18: af 7,104 59! 1,584 8] 2,290 
20,619}: .2;249 219} 1,143 943 47} 6,143 48) 1,312] 6 (sx) 
880 45] 28 28 | 26} 6| 240 3 52 3| Dee, 
0,001 Bak 154 262 195 32| T2o0, 14 264) 10| 341 
4,410 298 96 226| 183 nay 919 10] 233 | 5| 240 
7,718} 422 160 340} 274| 41) 2005 30 407 12| 776 
9,010 263 106 209 166 21 1,185 16| Dao 5| 435 
13,834 969 261 566] 484 95 3,297 | 30) AD peel Ti 2.280 
7,977 707 116 362 318 24 1,338 13 322} 8 692 
720} 39 29 | 26 24 8 245 6 78} = 86 
193,671| 19,644] 2,194) 10,893] 9,254 698 eps eal 510! 13,399} 56] 25,488 
114,606] 12,109} 1,110} 6,702} 5,705 393| 24,330 240} 7,450; 24| 16,874 
62,747| 6,277 677| 3,366] 2,843 199 14,192 161 3,010 17| 7,804 
3,379 224 65 19 107 13 886 9 196! 4} ile 
3,162 202 84 149 132 28 787 21 159 6 466 
Zigidol) —,o5e|> orop 1.210} 962 Bie by 4,981 JOR 1593 13)" 2,135 
17,303} 1,645 261 903 | 195 84 3,855} 63] 1,281] Simeel, cl 
2,309 168 27 125 115} 8| 939} 8 121} 2 (x) 
21,336| 1,369 453 997 786 ata) 5,514 45 ee, Oo, Loo 
IOMie2h) LL 266 795 657 62} 3,477 25 SPALL difGee Sys 
19,499} 1,417) 349 93% 741 80 ,648 38 679 39) 2,500 
4,574 308| 79 221 168 18 1413 al 165 Bl 773 
9,421 789| 128 476 386 26 2,077 12| 325 10} 1,302 
12,147 802 213 S27 472) 53 2,647 52 953 Dae Oo 
6,042 448 | 68 269 237 LS 961 13 465 6 539 
ADWO3)) 1,401 400| 1,034 817 113; 4,656 Da 864 Sale otek 
3,720 270 63) 211 166 13} 773 it 104 6 628 
10,497 | Soa LOG 600) 492 36 2,046 27} 602! 8} 1,406 
4,515 264 102 184 | 143 20 1,097 21 310} 6| 245 
Cx | 1 $Y 1 1 1 (x) a: ete Soe aa ae 
1,045 53 35! 41 31 12 350 3 Shee 37 ey 
14,729} 1,202 227 | 676 601 56 2,974 34 789} Gi =, 936 
T2812 AG 168 619 Ook 37 2,492 21 678 oS (x) 
3,334 205 94 | 143 129} 29 882 14 203} 3| 67 
3,096 248 | 67 137 125 oa tho 9 177} 1) (x) 
294 8} 10 14| 9 6 74| The (x) Se 7 XY, 
1,299 90 46} 60| 55| 16 241 43 112 3} (x) 
1,203 84 41 53 49| 13} (x) alat (x) 3| (x) 
15,344} 1,335 ZL 858 | 728 88 4,621 tie Lek veh sted Waa BFE! 
14,200} 1,264 160 C19 662 58 4,384 40 894 8| (x) 
6,768 436 146} 300 228 34} 1,766 18] 185 py 725 
29,296} 2,404 520) 71,609) 1,269 214 6,807 | 49) So Cee OOlmad aac 
24,663} 2,213 334| 1,461 1,166 TZ 4,820 37 785; 10; 4,743 
TeOGZiy 1,205 292 862 647 65 4,633 21} EOIN sani Us))| biog Ses P| 
10,855 828 140} 608 441 29 2,568 8| 249 4 685 
7,861 500 163 364 326 43 1,334 16) 313} 7 567 
6,951) 475 115 342) 305 20 929 aul 282) 6| to 
4,031 207| 98 188) 161 20 505 on 206! 9| 818 
3,197} s bye! 64 153] 133 13 365 yA 132} 5 333 
9,960) 590 248 515 434 78 3,622 48) Gliese 22), 400 
856) 41 PA 32| Def 10 635 2| (x) : es 
6,278 348 166 323 PAs al 34 1L,3tL 23 SPAIN Mita tot 
4,901 | 234 148 212 158 45} 1,626) 18} 284; 15 420 
22,436] 1,750 SOE Lk 957 92 5,856 “Olen e PINS & vcs B ies! 
6,702 509 107 319] 270 AM, 1,782 13 374 8 330 
7,336 720 85 431) 378 13 1,328) ZY 817 3 420 
13,073 Oe 349 724| aye 107 3,629} 77 622 16} 1,056 
3,229 PANE; 78 | 200 150 16; 720 19 157] 3) 138 
PH se 618| § 138] 424| 350] 34} 1892 33] 281 | 6| 783 
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a 
County and g 
City 7 
ao 
ae 
Be 
i?) 
[capes 
iatpSCOmMp .. lee 86 
Live Oaks =. kee 118 
Three Rivers 04 
land pores 4 
Llano 78 
LOVIN er. 3 eee 
iaubbOCKr.. ate 10ST 
Warehouses . 3 
StOres! > cae 1, 0a 
Lubbock .. | | 
Slaton .. 80 
Ee ee eee 147 
Tahoka- a te 
McCulloch .... 201 
Brady .. 135 
McLennan total 1,664 
Warehouses . 5 
Stores... ¢ je: 1,659 
McGregor . t2 
VERE 4.5 )co 64 
Waco nea, dao 
McMullen ..... if] 
WEAGISON: = <2 ser 98 
Madisnv ile 63 
VIRION We, os. <, ate 3) 
sj efferson 89 
IAT: «ee eres 48 
IWIaSON’ Mess ace 78 
Matagorda ... als 
Ieee, ASIRA Oe 153 
Palacios 66 
Maverick ... 169 
Eagle Pass 138 
Medina wees 241 
Menards +. cere 76 
Menard .. 61 
Widlands 2 esse PPE 
Midland .. 209 
Milam .. se et 
Cameron 144 
Mills ... ae 93 
Mitchell — se 180 
Colow Citys 129 
Montague .... 290 
Bowie > ee 110 
Nocona .. Cif 
Montgomery .. 289 
Conroe 2 136 
IMEOOLE ce.o0. o oeie 138 
Dumas” % >. 89 
WIGETIS! Verne cae 127] 
Moviey We. ae 60] 
Nacogdoches ayae 
Nacgdches 202 
Navarror. sc aan 492 
Cor sicana. 299 
Newton." . 52 ey 
INOIaN “ee oss ved 295 
Sweetwatr 218 
Nueces, total..| 1,822 
Warehouses 3 
Stores... ie jaa ek 
Corpus C. 1,364 
Robstown 153 
Ochiltree: . .ctea 94 
Perryton 91 
Oldhand 3 eet 33| 
Orange fe. one 452 
Orange ... 281 
Palo peintonn. Boo 
Minrl Wells 181 
Ranolas ' 206 
Carthage - 105 
Parker) fe. 302 
Weathrfrd- 180 
Parmer ie. ae 78 
IRCECOSs an 166 


Ft. Stcktn. 110 


Sales, Entire Year. 
(Thousand dollars.) 








6,032 
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Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 1.—(Continued.) 





















































Kind-of-Business Group 

















Drinking 
Places 
Ee aa 
[= _ 
Py: a 
co) £ uo ® 
Ste asm 
ne | eoo 
12 186 
30 552 
12 250 
Da 521 
14 304 
il (x) 
123) 3,602 
96| 3,312 
10 106 
16 230 
Zi 118 
22 364 
nee Bie 
376| 7,839 
14 Dt 
11| 181 
25:( == Gale 
Tew Ge) 
9 Le 
6 155 
22 206 
WGA Cx) 
4 63 
6 ee 
63° 1,065 
24 549 
18 298 
Pais 290 
19 238 
69 COT if 
15 218 
12 203 
= 1,807 | 
oat Cx) 
59 644 
20 244 
10 152 
21 458 
14 394 
25 466 
alBL 286 
6 123 
82) Eas 
28 570 
23 578 
a 470 
Av 200| 
7 139 
38 620 
25 455 
55 864 
34 710 
12 60 
ao (ee 
22 667 
451} 10,418 
311! 8,388 
40 Sale 
9 Sal 
9 315 
7 86 
87| 1,815 
53/ 1,364 
74| 1,084 
34 490 
16 314 
13 296 
30 WES 
18 473 
2) 65} 
36 631 
25 444 


Total | 
nN Employees, 
$ G a Workweek 
als 5 Nearest Food Group. 
vs a Nov. 15 
4 4 | eC 
came 
eos se. a: eis zy 
re (ees) g | Be) 8) Ee 
e2 | SSE] ae | _25| $2 | 428 
a6 | 062] Sse | B8e| 82 | gas 
av 14azS] eo | geo] mo | na 
286 86 Tt 108 11 878 
381 114 267 243 28 az, 
234 aire 146 138 10 59 
229 Blew 161 136 25 1,093 
207 85 141 121 4 871 
2 her 1 (x) 
ee 1,016 Tee 4,817 “ae ate 
11,257) 1,016] 5,680) 4,723 250 17,504 
10,588 TAZ) ~5: 210) 4.89% 149 Rate 
304 85 2 164| Dil 1,469 
549 142 352 272 41 1,932 
344 219 14S 16 994 
741 208 452 390 44 2,228 
674 144 420 309 24 | itet) Us, 
17,8971! 1,682).0 6,873) ) 5,800 a5”. eee 
95 an 135 1.85 Sone 
10,945) 1,632) 7 67osi. © 5,722 489 20,216 
| 162 138 16 907 
248 64 186 ISL 12 1,020 
GO a14) 1,099) ©5,333|.7 5,02% ay Bred 
x 
415 100 287 244 22 dl yest ES) 
399 271 Zak 1b 1,087 
232 Ab) 200 163 S30 Lee? 
221| 88] 192| plays 27| 952| 
162 5S 122 98} 14 630 
214 86 146 120 22 Tou 
Tog 290 876 758 Re 4,836 
E221 154 631 550 ao 2,954 
206| 59 164 140 14 12S 
Te 166 609 DOL 67 2,102 
698 139] 585 489 54 2,461| 
597 257 | 438 355 54 1,684 
256 79| 144 127 13} 684 
250 65 139 124 9 648 | 
2,682 Zt TeoOr. A Sy A7 5,169 
2,670 101 wl 5 ea Was 43 by ae 
1,096 Sit 40 623 99 4,203 
074 146 400 326| 2 1,789} 
203 95 179 147| 20 698 
781 177 D48 421 42 VPs) 
690 124 439 360 26 1,939) 
805 305 080 487 56 2,694 | 
419 22 306 255 16 REVO T, 
Fi 2) 719 203 176| 2 706 
Ailsa 49) 265 702 601 70 Sa ds 
Diy, 134 561 490 24 2,499 
722| 129} 440 365 28 279350 
aida 84 326| PA 12 aye) 
248 131 205 159] 46| 1,488 
915) 52) ash We 14 937 
1 341 367 945 795 Ta Broo 
1,178 196 802 695 oe Seis 
PRA 496] 1,484] 1,213 178 too 
2,054 292| 1,249) 1,043 89 9,208 
156 1005" 127 108 60 1,399 
1,763 als sea real 888 58 4,116 
1,652 228 988 822 44 3,479 
15,59 16141) 8241 7,053 Stoll ne 
70 Me LIS 172| ; net 
14,888] 1,614} 8,068) 6,881 467 oles 
TS joo 2 te6lss 28 OOO, LO ont 25,188 
70 154 431 374 41 2,397 
673| 104| 33 294 18| 2,099] 
oral 102 325 285 15 (x) | 
94 32 61 46 2 (x) 
2163 419| 1,802) 1,145 ee 8,849 
1,906 263 ,079 O73 64 6,396 
886 336 637 543 70 3, LOG 
798 181 anil 445 42 Z,oL5 
ae: 202 451 380 504 ZyOerk 
661 OF 409 346 18 SOK 
930 308 681 529 82 2,895 
794 Ua 574 452 AT 2,198 
254 80 149 123 16 976 
651 164 oo 320 30 1,890 
474 110 247 226 20 1,283 
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Eating and | Merchandise 


General 
General 
Stores. 
cl F 
tH = 
o o: 
2 nn 
$8 | usa 
=} ream 
£Z, | SHS 
5 Paul 
us 392 
2 (x) 
yi 290 
6 (Sa, 
34| 17, 734 
25) Dear 
5) 370 
15 894 
6 398 
ai (97 
6 642 
53| 16,484 
PS 187 
5 187 
34| 15,686 
4 182 
fie 499 
5 338 
Lig 693 
5 449 
3| 97 
4 168 
BLESS gees 02S 
7 TEE 
4 233 
Bieri SPs 2) 
2 (Se) 
22).— 2,209 
3 Cx) 
Dy (x) 
5 905 
5 905 
8) heen lear 
ont 743 
8 226 
8 639 
3) 519 
as) 791 
4 240 
ig 490 
23| 3,468 
8} 1,988 
5 531 
Ol © Gx) 
16 410 
3 125 
24! 1,950. 
OS aa el nes tl b 
24| 3,901 
12 | Seas 
6 374 
20) 3,362, 
Si” 22,879 
46} 16,808 
27| 16,208 
8 308 
PAS) 

2 ee) 
ote) 
10| a S824 
C2 lites WesTeval 
Et belt) 
6 799 
OS) eels 
9 860 
Sil Jers 
Sh ealsdoo 
3 108 
9 489 
D 287 


DETAILS OF TEXAS RETAIL TRADE.—TABLE I. 
Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 1.—(Continued.) 
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Total Kind-of-Business Group 
& fac - Employees, General 
ar ov n Workweek Eating and | Merchandise 
y ae aa | 8 Nearest Food Group. Drinking General 
BR alt vs on Nov. 15 laces tores 
County and B vs SQ | 8 
City ae: Su az Se ns > macs = as) ae bebe) so ‘) 
eeu aa te .eelAee 8 Se| 8 as Pied) ol) at 
a2 | =n BY=- 2 2.2 ye nap re) ap ae nn 
ee wd 25 |2oc8] dé ME] of “nod of] aoc] o8| 45a 
oe | se | 3é | ees $2 | S52) 53] 383 | Se | S83 | 82) S85 
fo) 
Be Uwe alae ee sah Ese lac| &€a Lice oO ne glee 
Balk OO... 72% e179 Pee 666 Ce 358 70 2,818 390 
Livingston ao 415 229 15 res D ui rin 
Potter, total. 1,033 112 040 11,589} 1, O18 Lay, 450 4,744 oe Hees ae 5. {gene 
Warehouses 3 346 95 89 ree ste Arcee 
BLOreseoee es, «| 1,050| 111, 040] 11,243] 1,015} 5,357) 4,655 187| 18,798 2041 6,619} 18] 8,747 
Amarillo? . tr 108,997] 11; vd 956} 5,257| 4,566| 176| 18,429} 187| 6,005! 18] 8,747 
Presidio DIoTa| Sul 112! 231) 207| 29} 1,222 | 23} 196| 7| 379 
_ Marfa UB 4510 294} 1s 185| 168 15 835 | eS 148 | Ex) 
RAINS OB 2S 50 1,324 57 53 5D 47 16 326 4 21 6 189 
Randall . 104 7,492 510} 118 307 251 19 17305 12 228 3 B57 
Amarillo? 18 739 50 22 31 23 Ul 235 3 THA . on 
Canyon 65 4,998 329 73 185 160 8 995 3 85 3 357 
ReSeant tf. ses 56] 3,948] 339] 62} 168| 131 9 7 | 10 283 1 (x) 
Real x 34| 1,014| 51| 32] 26| 23} 10| 356| ie (Oa 1} (x) 
Reds River. .5t. 258] 10,072} 680| 268] 531) 404 100 3,039 24: 364) 34] 1,545 
Clarksville 109 ASP 570| 114 422 327 34 1,764 13 244 5 555 
Reeves ti... 22: vii Leash 1-006)! 2173 593 531 33 3,305 39 831 8 967 
Pecos 143} 11,419 Eat 140 546 488 25 3,042 33 730 5 778 
REPUCION .....c6- 153 Toot 606} 139 362 335 BS 2,154 40 745 9 369 
Refugio 70| 4,485) 408} 64| 232 221} 16} aL PA 18 457 | Dieux) 
Roberts . 19] 725) 37| 17} 28 19] 2] (x) a a) me | es 
Robertson 2G 16303} 674| 257 578 469 87 3,367 66 790} 20 781 
Calvert ... 53 1,82 103) 50 86 69 20 727 12 88 6 203 
Hearne 105 5,633 385| 103 296} 247 ee 1,168 28 443 5 248 
Rockwall ©. ih 81 3,438} 182 87 150 1? 20 1,135 9 137i 8 238 
Runnels ... 230 12,648} 864} 242 537 479 58 3,091 25: 355 9 651 
Ballinger ate) 7,329 522 AAG; 325 292 28 1,663 14 216 Ey 524 
Winters 58 3,167 Yash 58 157 139} 10 704| 7 86} 2 el xX) 
TRUS obese 2 487), 26,142; 1,788)  479|-.. 1,127 937| 164| 6,133} 47 733| 36| 2,843 
Henderson — 174 14,818] 1,195} 159 705 596 34| ya lal 25 514 149935603 
Kilgore’ 2 (x) (z) 2 a ia 1 (x) rete ee 1 (x) 
Sabinery. 22.2.0 96 2,839) 158 94 137 117 48 943 11 158) ere 848 
San ool dala 104 4,341] 301 111 221 181 48 1,387 abl 138 10 724 
San Jacinto. 59 1,58 52 51 45 37| 25 aS 6 33| 13 526 
San Patricio. 426} 21,591} 1,781 SOC ele LGN, O29) 5 112 5,688 92{ 1,541 18 692 
rans.P 78| 4,584] 394 | 72| 235) 197| 14| 1,214| 16] 337| 2 (x) 
Mathis 60 2,695 208 | 56 229 203 | 25 793 | 8 132 6| 205 
Sinton 109 6,224 515 102 320 20D 23 1,245 29 499 4 | (x) 
atte. . M8 52 3,825 392 40 229 208 1g 899 5) 107 1 Bis 
San. Sapa ste cs 129| 6,557 | 321) A188} 234| 194| 33] 1,493 10] 119} 10 475 
San Saba 86] 5,636| 288] 94} 201} 170} 16| det 22} 8; (x) 5 298 
Schleicher 45 2,141 16s 46 90 Tis 8} 494| 6 69} 4 (x) 
SCUIV Ti us ook 148 9,267 787 143 495 379 3 2,237| 105: ATOM plsiay sl, SLT 
Snyder. 113 8,250 740 111| 461 356| Ds 1,843] 135) (x) 9} 1,126 
Shackelford _ 75 3,981} 254 | 74 151| 137| 14 817| a 70 3 86 
gh Ae ae 292 11,445 EPP Pah APS 532 445 113 2,940 22 322 29} 1,343 
enter 107 7,040 548| 106 357 300 22 982 9 193} 5| 51D 
Sherman ..... 42 Sot 239 39 134 115| 4 320 8 158 2 aGx) 
‘Socviel cig |. eens 817 62,846| 5,824 oO Seal | 2,SLe 239 12,093 102052;,001 BAL 7 pestey 
Tyler 539| 55,174) 5,506} 489} 2,918] 2,578) 126 9,068 82t 1,836] 17| 6,962 
Somervell 51 1,421| 86} 53| 6 54 | | 388 | D| 56| 2 (x) 
Starr es... ee 224 4,754 214 238 241) 229| sont 1,938 48| 468) 15) io 
Stephens ..... 170 11,149} 1,017 158 585] 483 | 30 2,588 44| 1,168 6 911 
2 ae 140| 10,26 994| 127] 560} 463| 22| 2,240| 291 (x) 6 911 
Sterling 25) 1,203 96| 24| 53] 48| 3| 222| Z| (x) Tene) 
Stonewall 41 ,648 112| 38 75] 66 ale 490 6 92 Dir x) 
SUCtONem et .. 62 3,680) 310| 58 155} 140 14 891 12 303 ali (GRD) 
_ Sonora 57 3,559} 307 | 54 154| 139] 11| (x) il? 303 aly Sa G'S) 
Swisher 90 tts} atsi| aN ght 312} 281| 13 1,464) 8 139] 5 304 
IRVIN ee 53 5,867 432| 61 231 215] 7 1,134| PALS (G10) | 2 enix) 
Tarrant, total.| 3,878] 402,391] 42,684] 3,673) 23,704] 20,335] By whe Bree Wes0 He 
Warehouses a) 480 sks 11 i bit oe ee sare As RENE ok 
Stores . ..| 3,873] 402,391] 42,204] 3,673] 23,594] 20,225 848 73,946 917} 25,096] 119|110,131 
Arlington . 120 8,93 872 111 46 36 14 1,825 32 DG 7 24 
Mt VWoOrthe| 3,142)" 370,077) 39,813) 2,952) 22,181) 19,073 663 62,191 oueaniel 77|108, 786 
Daylormes sos 720 ,00 6,275 699| 3,376] 2,945} 167 11,595 | Soi 2302 BO) Mogae, 
Abilene 556 GISGOT | eo Godt o20 lees: Lozi) 2.1821 22 9,856| 65} 2,163]  24| 9,933 
Terrell oa ill 2,366 212! 48 | 140 ae D4) 13] 499| 15] 270| SREY, 
ane Sees Ses 144 13,381| 1,034 152) 526| 435 ol 2,621} 20 409 6 893 
rwnfield 119 12530 987 127| 499} 410 21 2,300 ale 392 6 893 
Throckmorton 66 PHS 119 64 98 81) 16 600 9 128 4 80 
Ritus ex. 214 11,483 859 212 607 494| 69 Syeuls} alge 381 18} 1,303 
Mt. Plesnt. aly 9,933| 821 133] 554 462| 32 2,598] at (x) 8} 1,094 
Tom Green. 792 62,528] 6,179 heks)|, eyaBPy, Pe) — aliste: 12196 Rel 72 iat S28 0 li 689 554 
San Angelo. . 617| 57,509} 5,919 606 | £936] ~2,615)|9112 10; 920 eal 29 eS, 193) = lol Go) 
PPA VAS OMe ier st ,043|} 138,692} 15,145! 1,461] 8,841] 7,574 he gs ST: te, + ar 
Warehouses 4 ane: 192 67 63 de Xl wate , Sait “DA. fig 
stores ......{ 1,039] 138,692| 14,953) 1, 461] 8,774] 7,511 378| 28,927| 3856] 11,127| 48] 15,794 
CISC ID) ee < | 1,343] 134,085} 14,630] 1,281] 8,528] 7,310 SPs} wit, Boo 300] 10,412 32| 15,289 














(Continued on Next Page.) 















































298 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 1.—(Continued.) 
Total Kind-of-Business Group _ 
Ho Employees, ; General 
Hi Sv | Workweek Eating and | Merchandise 
‘ Sa ya a Nearest Food Group. Drinking neral 
2 nS eS | o Nov. 15 Places. Stores 
County and | & es aa B f 
City Bad 22.1 S22) 2uek 2 as Ee Roa 213 8- | eee 
ad) WS -38 | Ws o oo ® o. o Be o B of 
3,2 S a By=t-' a2 22 Ze ae Ze 221 42 3G 
a | #8 | £8 | 228 38 | -88| 28) ges | 28 | gos | 28) ges 
~ = = ~ = oe aS =55 
gé | Be | 8S |azel 82 | ese) Fel GEA | ae | EA | we BES 
Trinity ar... (oe 190 7,001 | 389| 172 ole 254 54 1,938 45 917) _- 10 BES 
Tyler : 118 6,661 473) 117 291 243 34 1,341 Bt 248} 16] 1,574 
Upshur tte 221 10,093 663} 221 426 358 89 2,500 12 128] |Z} Ae 
Gilmer ... 107 7,918 603} 106 376 316 28 1,463 7 108} 10 iL 
Gldewatr? oat Ae 23% A a0 Ja ate a9), rae ary ae ey he 
Wipton: LXE s|. dau 80 3'5e3| 370 Ts 210 178 16 1,134 18 426 3 228. 
McCamey 59 3,568 312 55 174 Bap 12 864 14] (x) 3 228 
Uvalde Si. st 239 13,488} 1,141 254 654 550 82 2,929 33 590 8 974 
Uvalde ... 162} 10,960 Ot! 7 16 540 455 53 2,263 24 457 4 611 
Val Verde..... 234 12,501) 3,145 228 736 648 67 2,655 47 608 6| 2,064 
Del Rio... 210]. 12/036] 1,130] 201 724 640 59 2,447 40| (x). 6| 2,064 
Van Zandt.... 266| 11,667 689} 280 520 420 65 2,769 31 310] ©S9} 4,552 
Victoria : 377| 28,666) 2,445 380) 1,484, 1,317] 10£ 6,258 74) 1,757]. 14/*e2,314 
Victoria .. 302| 25,866] 2,302] 299! 1,373] 1,222 73 5,014 61} 1,502}. 2a). 2e7e2 
Walker oi}... 282 184 11,338 922 158 587 495 61 3,000 18 a 20! 1,234 
Huntsville 109 9,344 850 94]. 536 450 22 2,137 15! (x) th 641 
Wialier ainaet 152 7,407 364 144 301 251 34 1,365 29| 401; 15) 1,143 
Ward oe 179 11,760 935 161 514 428 25 2,802 35} 841 q 694 
Monahans 113) 9,795} 854| 102] 443} 377 11} 1,967| 23) 656 Srey 
Washington : 290 13,243 941 262 737 597 58 3,016 48 T(O) #55) 168) 
Brenham . 164 9,863 840 146 655 541 35 2,303 oo 682]. 11) Pae2sT 
Webb i. a 692 39,120] 3,436 661} 2,592; 2,148} 282 8,842 143} 1,964, 14) 6,281 
Laredo A 651 38,284] 3,400 623; 2,547] 2,119 267 8,296 129) 1,847{ »dilie’G6,252 
Wharton ..... 461 28,750} 2,041 467| 1,263) 1,060 104 6,497| 117) 1,692) 27) 2,948 
El Campo. 163 12,645 907| 179 578 478 od 2,399 32 632 7 735 
Wharton 134 9,461 746 131 441 384 26 2,039 33 A497 5) sac4tG 
Wheeler ...... 174; 10,068 673| 169 422 341 41| 2,415 16 443 5 444 
_ Shamrock 101 6,758 503 100] 294 243 17| WITS) 12| 383 3] (x) 
Wichita, total.| 1,060 90,285] (x) 1,095! (x) (x) Fae, oe 7a Sasa} ~ Sane rate 
Warehouses 3 fe (xe] ee (GOAN Gs ss. id cs UERRE a 
LOTeSE.. a4 | 1,059 90,285 8,231] 1,095} 4,625] 3,884 252: 17,004 178) 5,363} *27) 10,182 
Burkbrnet 62 3,960 277 | 63 205 164| 15 911 3| 80 4 565 
Electra ~S), 121 7,650| 636 109 316| 273] 24| 1,477| 20} 420| Bit Co) 
Wichita F. | 726 73,378| 7,078 769} 3,929] 3,298] 166] 15,202; 139) 4,507 I 9,104 
Wilbarger .... 284 19,352) 1,611 295 984 788 70| 4,157 40 736 9 ; 
Vernon ... 228 LOZ 1,50 235 928| 742| 48| 3,384 33| 621 6| (x) 
Willacy? . ...sc- 243 13,365 994 230 630 542 86 4,078 50 623; 13] 1,028 
Rymndvle 160 11,143 901 147 548 479 46 3,084 oo 469 7 879 
Williamson 598 ZUM 2 kee 617} 1,499} 1,243 142 6:a80 138] 1,822}. 41) 9 2,665 
Georgtwn 90 6,053 430 101 297 246 24 Liao 10 223 5 487 
Taylor 195 AZ,872) 1,232) 199 817 701 48 2,802 47 843 Tne aoe 
Wilson hse tee 15% 6,959 385 145 oly 262 27 927 46 632] 19] 52,050 
Floresville 55 3,668 228 50 168 157 4 194 17 190 7| 1,360 
Winkler 116 9,180 680| 104 342 280 21 2/612 19 446 5 || 
Kermit 83 7,460 Sos 15 259 218 16 1,947 11 35 3 (x) 
Wise .2 222 9,398 486| 223 397 309 60 2,739 29 43 13 508 
Decatur 78 5,267 rs fib 78 222 187 13 906 4 219 4 DLE 
Wood? Se. 320 14,293 878 325 655 548 82 2,899 39 553, 38] 1,428 
Mineola 86 5,936 418 84 303 254 15 1,287 13 241 6 276 
Yoakum .. 51 2,315 1st 51 80 68 9 728 6 107 6 91 
Youn 287 16,743] 1,224 287 807 685 66 By as 23 505) = 15 750 
Cenuech 130 8,990 687 131 441 380 27 1,081 11 254 6 345 
Olney 90 5,069 431 91 295 251 a 871| is 224| 4| 306 
Zapata ee. 55 T47 18] 55] 30] 24| 27| 342| 15] 107| 2G) 
ZAVALA Mee arenes 143] Sen eg 369] 136) 296] 203| 35 936| 48 | 355| 6| 448 
Crystl City| 95 4,020] 291| 8| 231| 155] 25 572| 24| 208] A ves) 
* Proprietors of unincorporated businesses. > Located in De Witt and Lavaca Counties. 
x Withheld to avoid disclosure. 6 Located in Fisher and Jones Counties; no 


z Less than $500. 

1 Based on advance 1950 population estimates. 

» Located in Aransas and San Patricio 
Counties. 

3 Located in Bowie County, Texas, and Miller 
County, Ark. 

4 Located in Dallam and Hartley Counties. 





RETAIL SALES CONCENTRATION 


Concentration of retail trade is more ac- 
centuated than concentration of population. 
The four larger counties in Texas—Harris 
(Houston), Dallas, Bexar (San Antonio) and 
Tarrant (Fort Worth)—had approximately 29 
per cent of the population of Texas by the 
census of 1950. The census of retail sales in 
1948 showed that they had $2,283,213,000 in 
retail sales cut of $6,518,877,000 for the entire 
state, or approximately 36 per cent. More 


stores in Fisher County. 
* Located in Gregg and Upshur Counties. 
S Located in Gregg and Rusk Counties. 
® Located in Potter and Randall Counties. 


Note.—In the instances of the cities and towns 
that are enumerated in more than one county, 
the figures should be added to get the total trade 
of the town. . 





than half the retail trade of the state is done 
in cities of the 50,000-population class and up. 

Despite this concentration, retail trade is 
the most widely dispersed of all Texas busi- 
nesses. Retail trade of some character is done 
in approximately 3,300 cities, towns, villages 
and cross-roads communities. However, there 
has been a decline in the proportion of small- 
center retailing in recent years because of 
concentration of population in larger centers 
and the building of highways connecting with 
the larger trade centers. 


- Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities—Table II 


These figures are from the census enumeration of 1949, covering the calendar year 1948. 
Cities of 2,500 population or more are included. See Table No. 1 which precedes this one. 





Kind-of-Business Group. 







































































Furniture Lumber, 
Apparel |Furnishings, | Automotive Gasoline Building, Drug and 
roup. Appliance Group. Service Hardware | Proprietary 
Group. Stations. Group. Stores. 
a: ~ ~ ~ ~ “x us} 
County and City— PS + Pe PS 2. es Bo A EH = En re on 
rT) ion oO Ce o Q- a) oS. ca) @ a Se 
wo me Bee ael ~2 te ae ed ed ee | oe 
El uszc/S58] tba] SE wea Of | 450 | 98 | 450] 08 | dos 
oF 2a3 55 Loa BS LES sé ass 85 S65 oF fans 
) 
ac lata |aé | aa ne ga ne Be ne | AeA tne 1 aca 
State, total. : AOE.) de 
Warehouses on 
Stores 3, 859 405, 481 4, 054 339,146 5, 866 ay wat 34 td, 292 349, 809 5: 644 716,577 a 305 221, 654 
IAS et 960 1 8) a KS a 13 
Palestinel:y...... 5: ii G x H te 960 33 33 336 19 (x) 8 o44 
PUNOTEWE eats se. ot. a (xp 3 137 4 8 172 Ox) 3 93 
Angelina, total....... yi. it Pet. fs SY Signy SAM Svea afte 
arehouse i)... 22! ais Hoos ir DEAL Bea 23 tf 39) ae ee eee mee 
Stores 18} 1,314 2 alg Ze 5,197 ‘44| 1,588 17| 2,824 12 872 
ai Kiniven es sete... 18} 1,314 2041-621 26 OD Del 15,191: 14] (x) 9 770 
Aransas oe Co 3 ae 5 10] 249 4 387 3 185 
Aransas" Pass, ? Ri 13 cae Scan. Geen eas 1 (9) xe Ja ahgtareys 3. 
LM Oe e | Re oy i (Cx) ae ie 10 330 22 326 5 389 4 134 
NSN ee et... oe Lp? (50) 32 re 2, a | 8 288 8| 432| hen GX) 
PESO SAIS Pertte c. sos 4 142 8 155 16 1,649 31 644 21| 1,805 9 FAB Pe 
Peerryes ac ehtAl. Ss. 0%. S 91 6 157 22 1,558 33 688 22| 1,474 5 225 
LTS ees Oe 3 39 5 355 13 1,464 13 425 da) 1,557 S 227 
isandetans. hee fs. 4 OT Ze Cx) 4 3 (x) 2) 211 5 439 3 128 
ASO cried. 6. Th 4 199 11 S2oimn 24: 1,589 28 728 ibs 988 8 715 
SILVIO Ps . «ot. aye 7(35) 5 abl’ 8 630 7| 207 4 193} Die) CX) 
iecciilile) 2 kere Te “Coy 8 530 13 1,639 28 612 pte OTD Zi Gx) 
DSCVMOUIGom co. Js. it. 670, 8 530 13 1,639 21: 539 Ad AGO 2) oc) 
ee - 8 679 4 ails}; 23h 2,284 30 582 15| 2,002 5 503 
PeOVMIEM 0. 8| 679 Gla Coe jar -t2] 2,284| 16| Sool yal, 1,897 4) tee (x) 

_ | gail. & ane 40| 3,051 Sale 2,020lar 56} 8,879 99| 2,812) - 44| 5,673 24| 1,644 
Belton rt 55h 8 166| 4} 346} 15} 513 10 9138 4 245 
maveen (2ts 2. 68. 5 (30) 4 (x) 11} 791 11] Wis) 7 830} tee CX) 
MGTNDIG Nae. oc ses Po 2sDol. 19} 1,899 34| 7,247 41} 1,468} 19) 3,325) 16} 1,191 

Bexar. . oR etd eS ee | eae Jet as i a Sct ae ny 
Warehouses Met akecgeht | : ooh es ric ae ae: a koe et hb 
Stores... tee |) coo 04,459)" 166) 21, 408 2a0 62,858 427} 16,552) 202] 29,233) 176} 13,489 

Alamo Heights. *. 12 Ble x) at hee 8 Wo 4 4 681 
Olmos Park.... she Bn wat cay cf tt Ox) (x) Aiiee Cx) 

San Antonio..... 218| 34,335} 162] 21,258] 226 62,385 362| 14,413] 183] 27,378} 169] 12,688 
Terrell Hills ..... eed a, a4 mae he aig te. ee ee shed AS 

PACH Pee OM Sd. cas he TOD 4 82 4 | 162 14 309 5 418 Dla Gx) 

ietoiecloay 2 ae ee dea) ie te FP ea ae s oe) Weal tr hee CX) 

Jeyr Stric| 5 575 13 286 12| 1,039 34 a2e2 Dh 1 46n 11 3% 

BOWIGr See 3s 22. Dan $2,245 PBI aa yes) 38} 7,066 we 2,510 31| 3,603 23} 1,522 
New Boston...... 4| 143 4| 106| 2| (x) ¢ 2 3 172 4 163 
Texarkana, 3 20), 1 915 16| 1,319 26 5,666 40} 1,598 21| 2,893 14ie 1150 
(ESN 2 ih eee 2a 1,253 29| 1,593 40 7,267 73) 2,611 SO leo .d00) Deh aN ass 
PREVITEME aaah cs 5 52 7| 523 s| (x) 9 1,698 9 216 10}; 1,204 3 265 
Arisietoneis... 3 fe. ar (CORE Sle (x) 9 1,837 10 395 8} 1,169 3! AQT, 
Rreeportiy.o. . 220 Ab & (x) 9 498 9 1,664 10 535 | 5} 345 4 284 
IS iGihARR hen ee ore 25| 1,914 16|% 2,521 25 6,424 Solblo2l Dolo LO toil. O13 
[aig s 0) Uk) de 17| 1,482 DE ICD 25 6,424 25 98 20) 513,142 9 535 
Collece si a ie COPE 219° cD) me wee ch CD ie (XG) 4 478 

Brewster .... e: 6 332| 4 128 9 1,261 10 357 5 646 5 261 
_ Alpine 6 ates 4 128 9 1,261 CX) ot GS 4| (x) 

Briscoe eS Cx) Qe Cx) 7 Dod 7 136 9 753 2 59 

iSpo2iolig:)) , 2 a a a 2 (Oxy 6 206 9 1,075 10 643 8| 1,974 4 248 

rGWatee oo hI ses oc. 18} 1,312 14} 1,088 42 5,578 78}. 1,304) 21)..1,954 19; 1,100 

Brownwood f ly ¢ eke Aoi CX eh woo! 5,358} 43 888] 16] 1,764 ites 996 

Burleson 24 2h Cx) 7 191 vs 439 22} 314| 9 833 6) 202 

Burnet ... : 5| 125 7 184 ie e230 22 550 13 843 5| 207 

AAW eter. ale ke. 10} 481| 10 548 24 4,332 36 862| 21} 1,718 6| 373 

Pockhartier. i s44%. 4| 286 6 278 11 Byeoe 8 257 13] 1,352 Dhaee (x) 

Wa Lihiaeat CSS Sa 6| 195 4 Olen 12 (x) 16 464 | q (x) 4, (x) 
AAOUIN cies cetie soos el. 5 450 2 (x) 8 856 11 271| Oils 225 4| 139 

Pore “Lavaca. «.%. P, (x) 2 (x) 7 (x) 7 196 6} 1,058 2| (x) 
(clinhan meses... ok. 3 (x) 5 93 Tt woe 31 402 15 438 9 242 
Og ee 61] 5,342 54| 3,768 57¢| 914,324 OG6iao, 02a) eel) .9,822 37| 2,349 
Brownsville ..... 29| 2,500 12| 1,400 20 4,546 28| 1,058 22} 2,481 13} 1,055 
Pernven. sk. . i... 24) 2,520 24| 1,496 23 7,943 261, 237 23| 4,345 9 755 
La Feria.. 1 (x) 3 (x) a (x) 6 al Arg 3 408 4 117 
Bee Benito....... 4 212 AD 626 10 1,607 14 344 11} 1,680 5 276 

Bee a itehun. «2: 4 234 8 287 9 658 12 253 8 293 2 (x) 

S Piisbure SO ae ae 4) 234 8 287 9 658 9 (x) {i (x) 2 (x) 

Coin Ree $e ee 2 (x) 8 925 28 838} 20] 1,438 fh 242 

Cass 8| S(O ne LO 393 21 4,852 39 860 14| 2,070 ot 467 

PTAA esp mae tecls.a 6 oe 4 Sok 7 silks 10 3,765 8 297 6) e228 4 271 

ORSUPO Raa. hs ass 6 oe 2 (x) 2 (x) S 273 9 346 abl alscype 2. (x) 

RAIMDErS Altes. cn ne.| <a 43 2 (x) 5 544 is 359] 5| 1,845 2 (x) 

Cherokee, total....... nt pit Sch | eee arkc ae fe Sel Mp pee SN Bi ar aye 
Warehouses ....... | : eh gels pole “ei? Hee yal ee od reer Pere 
SHUI ES Male a 2S 20| 1,026 Zale 420 30 4,116 45) 1,301 2a. <2,5oc 14 809 
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Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





Kind-of-Business Group. 





















































Furniture ; Lumber, 
Apparel |Furnishings, | Automotive Gasoline Building, Drug and 
roup. Appliance Group. Service Hardware | Proprietary 
Group. Stations. Group. Stores. 

County and City— oo ai ee eS oo F Tmey e aso 5 os x a 
ao | 22 1a] 22| a8! .94] «2 | 281 a2| 321 a2] 88 

fo) gaa) 28] gog|/28| gos | 86 | gos | 26) gos | 28 | ges 

85 |e | So] a3 |82| s&s | S2 | sé3 | 82 | whe | Sz | ses 

ne | nA | no BCA neo NLA ne | NOAA Inel NA INKY | NLA 
Jacksonville ..... 10 G19{e T4811, 044] ae 17 2,549 21 (42\- 112/829 4 559 
RUS ee sennre were dacs 7 327 5 285 7 ZO 9 268 5 404 3 12 
Childressiy..t% Ga os. 13 568 5 sare ale 2,874 30 861 19| 1,812 i 297 
Childressione ..a/aer ales 568 5 BieP vale 2,874 21 682| 17 (x) % 297 
Oats SL Reoee tee il (x) 4 DO2| MeL 1,402 30 544) 12 894 6 196 

Henriettar .4...02c8 il (x) 1 (x) 8 doco 12 297 9 746 2 (x) 
COCHTATINE EE deeb ncree 3 ali Ur 5 268 8 847 14 393 14! 3,201 3 107 
(0 Ls A 8 Re 2 (x) S 62 3 (x) ale, 269 8 310 4 66 
Golemarrmeyne. da... aoe 10 543 9 SEPA Pal 2,875 52 696| 20}; 2,420; 138 451 
Goleman. yo. cone 5 468 6 304] 17 2,732 24 476| 12) 2,105 th Bion 

Santa) Antiae. o0a. 2 (x) 3 28 2 (x) 8 81 5 206 2 (x) 
COlin Wise. chides . tem 18 792 1S| 1,021 40 4,556 68| 1,477 45| 4,915 23 ERS 
McKinney? .. sos 54 502 10 766 25 3,465 13 504 13{ | 2,eon 6 376 
Collingsworth <..-3s. 8 473 x 409 ~ 1,804 16 669 12) dnm3e 6 253 

Wellington ...... 8 473 6 (x) 19 1,804 ala! 551! 2) aise 5 (x) 
Coloradom i. tom. oes 8 411 5 2022S 3,041 41 919] 28) 3,858 9 305 
Columbus. <2 ee 2 (x) 1 (x) 10 1072 8 341 8} 1,263 4 132 

Eagle Lake...... 3 261 3 (x) 6 788 8 187 8} 1,087 2 (x) 
COM) ee os pawae es tee 5 641 11 041 abs 3,588 24 605 8} 1,854 it, 447 
New Braunfels... 5 641 iB) 541 17 3,588 20 546 8| 1,854 rs 447 
Comanche. meen «. octee 10 361 7 164 18 ,809 oe 411 17} 1,416 10 484 
Comanche: f.....2: 6 280 +) (x) 12 HeZLG aia 2e2 9 874 3 309 
Concho 5 95 1 (x) 4 741 14 375 8 806 4 2 
Cooke f&.....< abla tioe a LO} a, 035 18 957 32 4,240 46| 1,505 26| 2,876 10 688 
Gainesville 18 (x) 16} (x) 25 hye we 35} 1,240 22) 2,699 ve 635 
Coryell®.;... 1 ee. Aer 2 183 8 436| 18 1,544 35 406 20). aye 6 241 

Gatesv ille Piet «telat 3 183 7 (x) 16 (x) 14 266 11 711 4 (x) 
WOttletieceises os ee oD 250 6 279 10 Aa if 16 a(S 8 819 3 182 
eeayeal 5 250 6 2719 10 Ae257 15 (x) 8 819 3 182 

Crane : 3 (x) 3 68 6 566 7 B24 2 (x) 2 (x) 
Cr ockett al (x) al (x) 948 4 201 4 896 S 150 
Crosby a 301 6 289 we 1,489 22, D589 16) 1,744 4 193 

Culberson). .se4.. 00-8 pa I} (x) As Le 4 51 16 529 2 (x) 2 x) 
Dallam®aqpeve... ae 6 316 8 556 19 2,238 24 827 14) 58% 6 388 

Dalhart! oc Ce 6 316 % (x) 19 2,238 16 534 9} 1,207 3) (x) 
Dallas, “totalsrns sco As Salli fea Pts ee ae oe aoe: Jap AA 5 eau 
Warehouses Hes be aoe ea kee ae bec ree. mes Shows: SA eacyha 
Stores 388] 49,588} 315] 37,299] 280] 124,734 606| 27,403] 262] 47,809} 221| 23,908 
Dallas ‘Wwui8 c.cene} 286ls46, 270] 265] "S43 (eeolia relist te 398] 19,569] 174] 32,996] 177| 19,863 

Pighland Parke. i. 1?) 2.857 3 A '(3 | Sere oe a 587 3 348 2 (x) 
University Park.. 18 991 10 891 2 (x) 16), 21.156 4 153 Si Ads 
DAWSON pice Mette a. 5 See 10 763 i. Bl Das 3,980 40; 1,539 ZL 3870 10 594 

Lamesa “oe. Seen 10 763 41 angel 24 (x) SY WE Rt: LT), “2 ages 9 (x) 
Deati Smith lesa. ieee 6 375 3) Ble 14 1,880 NS} 585 151 73,0221 3 293 
Hereford 6 oto D BD 14 1,880 10 (x) 15}, 3,025 3 293 

Beltane a. 3 peaches shee 4 130 4 208 10 1,419 14 205 9 664 2 (x) 
Denton . DAN 2, Ate yi a alete) 40 7,230 92)" 2,433 3 2,901 20) 1,204 
Denton 20 (x) 20 947 28 5,395 42) 1,192 15} 1,245 12 982 
De. Witton Pee. « Fee 15] 1,056 22; 803 28 3,083 37| 1,006 36| 3,550 Ls 578 
Cuero 8 423 aul 483 ike eo 2o 14 539 13) WEG 5 PAW 
Yoakum5 4 440 4 183 10 991 8 186 Ol. 4,206 4 184 
Dickens .. 3 388 6 390 val ole 20 049 12) dae 2 Lee 

_ Spur o 388 6 390 11 Pole 9 209 10 (x) Z (x) 
PETA vous. Se heres Shoe it 193 3) (x) a 659 Ls 278 8) - La 5 125 

Carrizo Springs.. 5 (x) 3 (x) | 3 (x) 5 181 = 899 3 (x) 
DonleyiGe. <i. . ae 5D oko 4 331 7 806 19 573 13 947 6 193 

Clarendon 4 (6:4) 5 (xX) t 806 10 437 ahh (x) 4 (x) 
DUVal ice 4 4 sIPA4 £4 344 wt Taare 23 599 12 eae 6 368 

Benavides ....... siete stelle 2 (x) 4 57| 9 166 5 5094 2 Ge) 

Sane Diegonm..see 2 (x) Sx) 2 (x) 5 130 4 283 2 (x) 
Bastland Mask Aatcsoae 19 911 30 825 42 5,023 89} 1,514 25) B2saee 21 735 
CiSCOM aterm. Sts he 335 a 234 9 974 26 494 6 760 6 284 
Eastland 4 166 8 295 16 2,547 11] 246 eS 699 4 ed. 

Ranger ere... 5 oe 6 (x) 10 198 9 890 18 341 5 261 2 CG 
Ector taste. pees Cees LOW 25362) 221) 21467 26 8,556 D2) wo, Lo0 29 D880 23 eF43y 
Odessa HM) | Pete 20 (x) 25 Ge) 40} 2,812 28 (x) 20} 1,366 

Edwards 1 (x) 2 (x) 1 (x) 5 100 2 (55) 2 (x) 
Ellis 25) 1,097 Pr abe lds apy 5,926 97| 2,470 47} 4,505} 20) 1,014 
Ennis, 2: 8 aval 8 (x) 18 2,220 19 524 15| 1,408 6 361 
Waxahachie ~ RET 28 | 609 ake} 748 25 2,965 ook 998 14 alia 4 432 

Eli Paso es. Sele fae Sink Bore) mer ie werd ae oe Pe gd e.% So ae rast 
Warehouses a. Pict Ae (eS = Meee | «eerie ade al ee ralaeeees «lees yee 
Stores . 81| 12,415 80} 10,276 84 28,330 188| 5,845 81} 10,778 64| 6,234 
OP aSOpeikt. Ges 74| 12,315 73| 9,880 (ei PGaleyh ah eo 49| 7,617 49| 5,499 
Erath he eects. ed 9 318 1S. 402 PA 2,694 41 984 24) 1,967 10 A05 
Dublin. tear 1 (x) 3 (x) 11 694 alah 200 9 664 3! 114 

Stephenville | boreal 8 (x) 9 365 16 2,000 19 706 10 742 6 (x) 
NEW So oe 14 552 AP 660 20 2,839 32 642 DY ie em Lr rib: 12 491 
Marlin | YESS et ccevaede 10 417| D 455 15 peat aye 11 356 8 it © 394 
PATATAIT = tres pe ee ae ee 1G 441 15 576 26 2, Coed (ak hala, BI oy als7i 19 702 
BONA eee eee Gil 370| 7 319 16 2,084 21 382 12 902 5: Oe 
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DETAILS OF TEXAS RETAIL TRADE.—TABLE II. 301 
Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 
Kind-of-Business Group. 
Furniture Lumber, | 
Apparel |Furnishings, | Automotive Gasoline Building, Drug and 
Group Appliance Group. Service Hardware | Proprietary 
Group. Stations. Group. Stores. 

County and City— oe eoat eens ci) -2e- Pa) tee ce tae eefuo's 
coy aml 8 jesaniy.s By S| G4] 3] &a| 3] ay 

wn -3H wn oh mM Pe= fan! w 34 n ~-3H n -o4 

of now of nos of nS o£ nNOS of noo og no @ 

#35] %co | 8S | Men] 85] Yes 52 | 551523] S85 | 62] S85 

87 | 362] 82] ane | 22] sae £7,| Bao |] Z| BHO | 82 | sho 

me | nA ne | nr-A Nw~ MHA Nw nA | nv nA ne | nA 
PEAVELLCH Ts Gib tas ccs tse 5 195 15 846 78 | 2,342 Dole s6 26| 2,809 17 545 
meas Grangel ¢...':. 2 (x) 3 382 5 716 ie 355 10) 71,396 5 278 
MPSHErME hist. c. . idl. a (x) 4 137 12 1,059 24 424 iW6) alesy@: 7 252 
mainline ies, t.. 2: Jaks Pee) ER Bee A 456 ste el. OME espana? the 
OVO mie eel A scale 11 550 12 486 10 1,742 19 D17 18} 2,893 5 299 

RuovGadaee.7. .. .(s!. 6 406 8 359 6 995 11 314 11 you 3 (x) 

(DU RIGE SIS Ae Oe ee 1 (x) 5: 190 if 763 10 184 9 910 2 (x) 
OT CREVCNG rts ese ets = 2 ce 12 657 18 877 26 6,730 43| 1,490 26) 3,689 8 387 
Rosenberg ....... 8 447 12 624 19 5,109 Ve: 706 8 655 3 120 
LOLs th 3) 92 4 (x) 5 882 u bit 189 1 (x) 2 (x) 
Hreestone, S205.2... 2./. 5 250 8 240 14 1,687 30 5Da 42)) 15126 10 303 
PEA OUCHSIN G... 4 (x) bs) (x) 9 80 fi 82 4 1 Bs} 134 
a. SR See ene 4 245 2 (x) 6 1,089 13 433 11} 1,069 3 145 

Pearsalie tz... ... 4 245 1 (x) 5 (x) 6 256 ft 67 i (x) 
CTVINCSHEE .. Gan eee. ek 9 oop 5 386 16 3,424 26 937 6; 1,286 6 316 
peagraves,......:. 3 138 2 (x) ff 1,688] 10 (x) 4 (x) 3 144 
peminole 28... ./. 6 197 3 (62) 9 1,736 15 657 | 2 (x) 3 172 
Galveston ..h).... 3). Stier O53 60| 7,953 afi 16,085 104| 5,742 34| 10,621 57| 4,445 
Galveston ....... 61| 8,476 32| 5,902 Be ala Bsyare A7| 2,813 2p C200 36| 3,178 
Mex aASeCILVs: ..... 18 (x) Gi ds Doo 14 3,791 16] 1,183 Ties Ole 11 742 
Orzamennrie es... . el, 6 181 4 330 6 709 13 381 15] 1,384 3 132 
». Post 6 181 4 330 3) (x) | 10 (x) 12} 1,138 3 132 
TE 9 267 10 467 12 1,667 30 799 13] 1,945 4| 185 
Fredericksburg 9 267 8 (x) 12| 1,667 20 61D) 7a (x) 4 185 
lasseock Weis... .. 3. ON: PS of a 2 eae hy 3 102 ul (x) 1 (%) 
Goibtie! er 2 (x) EL (G9) 5 410 12 316 6 870 2 (x) 
CEB) Fe 8 625 5 243 22 IRI 33 764 ZA 2 AGS 10 252 
Gonzales s.(s3.. 0:1. 5 512 4 (x) ab; 1,909 9 POGiee Jbiee 12423 4 141 
(a eee 18; 1,406 1. 997 31 6,819 Dole Lito 34| 3,639 Sie 1 SAT 
Pampa US| SS 1257 EZ 889| 28 6,414 Salve Labo Zolea ool Tiana 
AC eee 47| 4,001 398 3,261 60 13,040] 128] 3,453 64| 5,400 24| 1,884 
IOCHISONMe. « s. 16| 1,246 TSG 1,293 19 ,44 oo| 1,434 L095 5] 615 
Sherman 26) 1 2,631 19) 1,859 PAT 6,503 30 3 22 eee OS. 6 987 
(CAiCne® | ERI ae 47| 4,089 AGie 4,358 S0)| 920,049) 116) 3,251 48] 5,742 28|/ 1,962 
Gladewater? ..... 6 (x) 10 (x) ital 2,574| LT 508 | 10 960 6 324 
PaPore sie. |... 4 bs DL DP dsaes 14| 1,194 26 6,921 25 708 gBl Biesiaiyre 6 635 
masOne Views)... os. BA) 35027 208 625503 35 10,069 42) 1,489 19| 2,827 tt 893 
(Ginkgo, ” Ct A eee 4 367| 3) 305 15| 1,828] 23 378 13] 1,459 9 269 
Navasota 4 367 | 7 (x) 10] O01 LZ 312 11 (x) 4 186 
Cuadawipe Fae... olf. 6 645 11} 1,099] Oe 2,428 43) 1,353 25 2,200) 6 365 
SOIT Pees. . eis 3) (x) 1A 099 18 2259 20} 1,085 18} 1,750 5 Ge) 
Pe nemerac chef. . cls Ve) al alts" 18} 1,480 39 1,5%2 42} 2,448 41} 6,990 1A 356 
Plainview 8 942 Aga x3) 32 6,680 2G) sree PAD Speake LOS ses 
iBeH Sa. 6 aipal 9 398 18 1,548 26 602| 19)" (3 AN6 7 514 
ighmiisciy Se 4 ee 4 130 10 303 a}ayl 1,053 2 555 18] 1,396 fi; 264 
lnkevogultoi;s > a 3 (x) 6 236 9 (x) £4 PAN 10| 935 3 191 
le RaNcNSSiCoy fo, s Cx) iL. (x) fs 666 2, 806) 1S) Las 3 253 
Plandemane: -:i%%.. 6... 6 334 9 437 15! 1,055 oe, 067 21| 1,929 6 265 
Quanah =.) TE Oe 2 (x) 3: 321| 10 953 | 17| 296| eels poo 4 (x) 
lolefehig! Ae) el eae nee 5 128 lak 360 9 1,308 313) 956 | 10 933 a 305 
PICCHU... »..%i- 2 (x) 5 179 5} 767 9 242 4 744 3 181 
arrise totale... ...ids. at a fei S3 By ¢ Lax. Le ae A See rea 
Warehouses ac ae | erg cre ihe Bes ee 5343 Dee ad Ene 
Stores 344| 68,216] 449| 55,070! 359] 139,024 790| 34,563} 414] 68,714} 304| 25,875 
Baytown #, ee 2210) 1.036 if ZASi Zit 6,169} ZO lee ie PRS 10 889 
HIOUSEON@A...-.| 28%) 64,740) .368|047,533| 27 125,059 508] 23,445) 274) 51,453] 237) 21;756 

ae Porte! £2 ...,..03.. 169 4 algér 6 861 5 (x) 6 (x) 2 (x) 

Pasadena .%. ..).!. aal 539| 16] 1,844 8 (x) 24) 1,028 13} 2,361 S| mex) 
West University Pl.| ... 555 | ae] Haat at (3) | EL Ge) 1 (x) Sokal 26 
faerison) ier .S.. Aik. 2 2 1295 22) 1,546] 26| 4,908 | 67| 2,054| Bai) Sates 12| 741 

Mamshaliiert.....00. 2a) Cx} PANS Mg) 25] Gai} Si31)9 wal Plays: 15; 3,189 10| (x) 

UAUGIONET oh nt hatie.b +s cel. See =a 8) anes & ae |) San tic 4 89 lie (xe) ease) 
Dalhart# ica) pale ae REE os “10h e. S| ite Pir ee eh. 
asisetinwy. see. 8. c.!. als} D042 {f PY5)3) 9 1,206 34 722 19). 1,989 9 364 
Haskell 10 412 Dd) (x) 9 1,206 14 265 10; 1,425 4 254 
PERGSIS > .5en iS Gia ee 6 B02 9 468 PA 2,042| 43| 1,146] 16} 1,345 6 421 

san Marcos...... s COM | 8 (x) 20 (x) 22 645 | 11 924 4 (x) 

Hemphill PP tn i > 216| ‘alk AG) 4 9| 1,012 8 231| 10 901 2 (6-3), 

Canadianve, ...L3. | 3| 216| ol 3CXx) al aby 09 4 8] 231 8 (3<) 2 GS) 
Henderson : 9| PETS 11} 695 20 3,656} 46 944) 15} 1,853 11 380 
Athens fi Com | 9| (x) 17| 2,930 18 565 Ol yea ee 4 256 
Te lifoteke2 6) | eee 58] 4,504 80] 5,263 ei 15,402 26) 4.565 DOol etsatad 58}! 2,856 

AUN |) ae a (eae | a AC) aL (x) 5] 144} 5| 441| 1 (x) 
Donna yet oe 4} (x) ql (x) 9] 445 6 973 3 aly 5) 
Edcouch pal ee ee a3 | ere Jk} Tt “440) 43 275 Bh cx) _ 
GID DUrS Vr... 4). + %» 5| 220 10] T41L 15} 3,208 18} 666} loleececoat 8 423 
LDU) 2 tt va) me) ae: A (x) 4| 140 Sie a CX) 3] 103 
McAllen PLT PRE eV) 17) 1,824 20 5,270 NG) eel 2c 1D) PAG 9 8 836 
Mercedes he 344 8 3| 1,428 9 oy LOS Hil26 6 273 
Mission ® 492 12} 591 3 (x) 10 294 SES encores 5 331 

Rhye | lee... ols. 2 (x) 5| 110} 4| (x) 1A 268 11} Mot Shee Gx) 
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County and City— 


Sane Juanes: 3 
Weslaco 


aie «a eS 


Cane 20 w Mite teagere 016 8 © 


Hillsboro 
Hockley . 
Levellan 


oe eee eee 


ontiee ew ee vet 


Hoo 
Hopkins 

Sulphur Springs. .| 
Houstonwet 44.0. «ik. 

Crockett 
Howard 
Bis Spree, ....3.6 | 


Hudspeth 
Hunt 
Commerce ....<.. 
Greenville 
Hutchinson ... 


oe) OSS Bele ose cs 6 26 6 


Ticker Man os teh. Ae 
Jacksbore f.5... 0. 
PACKSOIa — iets. catok 


Jasper 
JOlf ~ Davis dues « eee | 
Jefferson eres 

Beaumont ....... 

Port Arthur. <2 

Port: Neches: ..... 
im: \HOge.. Fei bs osm 
shin. Wells. ictitcees > .non 

Alice . =i AS 

Premont 
Johnson 

Cleburne 
SONES A och, ol etates 

Hamlin$ 5. A > 

Stamford =. hee 
Karnes sk eS ge 

Kenedy 


Kerrville 
Kimble acfiees 
Junction 

KING waits: oe 
ANNOY WO, .... aber Net sShek 
Brackettville 

FIED ere Wil... seettdeo eee 
Kingsville 





[see sak Rae te Seren 5 ks 
eon. SRR ise Be ae 
Liberty 
Cleveland 
Liberty 
Limestone 
Groesbeck 
Mexia 
Lipscomb 








Live Oak. ee bes 
Three Rivers..... 





Oy 4) 40H fet eee my Gig B66) 0 TR 
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Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 
Kind-of-Business Group. 






























































Furniture 

Apparel Furnishings, 

Group Appliance 

Group. 

~ ~ i>] 

i He a =a 
dat 2b oe (eee 
vo SI NO ae} fo8) § no i] 
= fo) = m (<5) = 
82 | sas | 2 | aes 
noilneA | no | nA 

Gh ia a 108 

10 573 9 722 

15 602 24| 1,475 

8 493 15 812 

a 340| 14} 1,000 

6} (x) 10| 891] 

a} 6x) 6 104 
15 677 9 733 
15 677| 9 733 | 
14 651 6 485 | 
11 587 Sar Ae 
19) 2,625] aa 881| 
18) Gx) AS}? ¢€x) 

ae ae LEGS) 

2t| 1,472 27| 1,909 

3] (x) 7 583 
Bal 1. Sie 13}; 1,164 

St 1, 206 16| 2,256 
13} 1,296 16| 2,256 

ek af Ty ex) 

5} 83 3] 67 

5 3 AAP CxO: 4 

6 272 zi 199 

a) Cx) Sie, (s2)5 | 

6 426 14} 662 

6 426 10 410 

$ coee r (x) 
125) 15,464] 136/615 222 

70| 9,659 86| 7,975 

40) 5,488 34| 4,678 

6 153 6 270 

3 ee a (x) 
ls 700 Fie Dal 
3A Mek | tO) CG) 

1 (x3 ua (x) 
18) 995 L5G ooe 
LS (x) ah (x) 
10 385 18 860 

4 (x) fi 201 

7| 307 | 6 505 

4| 221 9} ae 

ade Cee | 4| 304 
11| 799| 27| 1,041 

| Cx a 197] 

6 462 16 725 

2) (x 5 108 

Sat 5 26 Lh TGeae> A 

10} 617 9 478 

10 617) 6 Cast 

“1 4 (be) ie em) 

Ai ~ (x)9, | ae Cs) 

| 

2| (x) ut (x) 

2 2 GS 1 (xX) 
11 854 9 782 
A 854 8 (x) 

3) (x) 8 247 
18 1,358 21 1,402 
17 (x) LS ei35 4 
14; 1,143 13 673 
al 1,044 9 603 

5| 22 10 358 

AY Ge ri Ole 

a Co) 4| 178] 

Six! Te 178} 

3 239 9 140| 

fe. 1 (x) 

6 204 8 321 
Ree Wah; 8 135 

9 519 16 702 

6 269 5 248 

3 250 6 Fo a! 
alg 496 19 784 

3 (x) 6 214 

6 290 10 524 

4 105 6 204 

4 116 2 (x) 

2 (x PAIS G'S) 

a 144 4 153 

3 144 4 153 








Automotive - 
Group. | 
ni-ee 
i=] ~ 
o oo 
we Loh 
o § nNO® 
aS vo am 
£7, | 3H°9 
is! 2,485 
31 3,719 
19 2,781 
18 aya yar 
16} (x) 
9| 714 
15 2,459 
15 2,459 
19| 2,256| 
14 1,795} 
BY) ,300 
‘a 6,300 
48 6,532 
9 1,098 
33 4,963 
22 5,884 
22 5,884 
15 1,200 
ey (x) 
ft a eein ys 
5 (x) 
26 4,210 
16 3,040} 
1 (x) 
ibaa! 34,888 
71 22,005 
46 11,720 
6 850 
4 576 
20 4,141) 
17 3,580} 
1 (x) 
30 3,285 
23 2,848 
39 3,947 
8 818 
20 2,200 
14 1,805} 
10 1 235 
30 3,656 
fj 654 
19 2,450} 
9 832 
a (x) 
15 3,848 
14| (x) 
6 588 
6 588 
2 (x) 
2 (x) 
19 3,044 
19 3) ae 
14 ibaa 
40 6,399 
37 5,928 
26 2,996 
19 2,441 
15 D6 
14 (x) 
5| 1,046 
4 (x) 
15] 1;otD 
19 1,100 
7 829 
36 4,261 
12 1,431 
12 2,026 
a | 2,302 
4 (x) 
11 1,801 
9 887 
9 1,118 
7 (x) 
% 926 
7 926 














Gasoline 
Service 
Stations. 

ce ee Be 
13 Rui 
$6 | usa 
ven le oa 
£7 | sae 
Mw WN wa) 

5 206 
12 329 
Fg, b “1,393 
val 630 
41| 1,288 
22 832 
22 338 
ob 356 
19} 259] 
30] 631) 
16| 463 
55| 1,607 
40 ,169 
18 3 
87} 1,699 
13 213 
34| 1,061 
Soh Ls toe 
ZS). = 1,300 

8 5 | 
30 590 
16 446 
16 565 

9 305} 
Z| 742| 
10 432 | 

5 99 

236) 7,937 
4115),2 3,912 
Gait 22200) 

% 266 
11 254 
42). ~ 1:543) 
26| 1,169 

4 219 
66] 1,354 
30 741 
59) v6 

9 183 
21 480 
20 504 

7 244 
61| 1,439] 
10 226 
22 662| 
16 rae 

6 a2 
26 676 
16 492 
Ae! 403 

8} 365 

5 (x) 

5 135} 

4 Cana} 
17 688 
13 508 
27 DdD1 
61} 1,389 
40} 1,146 
34} 1,257] 
12 582 
23} 902] 
16 425 
12 ao 

7 269 
36 780 

6 142| 
16 359 
28 777 
57| 1,674 
17 449 
n 580 
43 917 

8 169 
18 265 
3 299 
19 A477 

7} 208} 
16 317| 
11 287] 

















Lumber, | 
Building, Drug and 
Hardware | Proprietary 
Group. Stores. 
a se] ~ Le} 
oe si pat) p aime 
o Oo. © | oe. 
2 | 321 a2] ge 
SE | goa | $e | g8s 
£2 | ‘aus | £2 | aes 
ne |nega | ns | na 
3| 280 B) 103 
9| 1,643 9 397 
40| 2,757 a5 627 
16| 1,761 S 345 
32). .4,883 13 TNT 
19} 2,991 Z Dio 
10 417|... 4 109 
23). .2,29¢ 11 522 
DAI. Oe ¥4 464 
16] 1,937 8 330 
12]. .1,798 2} (x) 
29; 3,101 15 902 
25| 2,751) 13) (x) 
2\. 20x) 4 
36| 3,974 18} °1,022 
5 598 3 219 
21). «3,050 8 684 
19 ,D00 Wp 286 
16| 2,249 Shi La 
2 xt 2) Cx) 
ts 874} 5| 226 
11 <a Zs (x) 
tA). eae 5| 299 
8] 732| | (x) 
8 630 FG. 460 
Ole MO 3| 258 
ne (x) FATES (o°3 
118 | 75| 6,435 
59| 8,75 32| ‘3,689 
29! 6,077 oa + 2.au 
SF 207 2 (x) 
= 495 ae 140 
25| .4,140) “a2 816 
LO leery e 601 
4 xa Zh? (x) 
40! 2,846 17 695 
22). 2,098 8 506 
3ik| .°3;302 pe 562 
8 999} 3 126 
12). . 1,265 4 246 
24| 2,647 7| 308 
13] 1,466} 3 x) 
32 onal 13 552 
8 555 2| te 
11} 1,196 4 Bet 
8 616 4 183 
2 Goi |G 
14). 205 iE 406 
9 1283 4 378 
1 Doe 4 118 
4 529] Shir 
1 Gs) | ret E arity 
seh ia 2 (x) 
ai] od) MORSE Gad 
8] 2,006 4 431 
5 (x) 4 431 
19], «4s ri 349 
29} 3,078 UTAWEL 160 
19} 2,168 12} 1,041 
39} 3,561 14 738 
18} 1,816 5 387 
15|. 1,297 2 De 
12) 1,166 S94). 

3 sal 1 (x) 
Ae 1} ees 
21) eS 6 204 
2) ate) ite ays 
aud 701 4 1438 
8 Pats 10 223 
29| 4,221 14 644 
9} 1,144 4 158 
it 691 5| 281 
25) Sate 14] 579 
8 655 3| 22 
Kt T07 2] 320 
ADI) aoe 6 rae 
12| 894 3} 157 
7| 537} Dia (a) 
eI 457 | lie g 
13 457 is Daeg 





(Continued on Next Page.) 


























































































































DETAILS OF TEXAS RETAIL TRADE.—TABLE II. 303 
Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 
Kind-of-Business Group. 
Furniture Lumber, 
Apparel Furnishings,| Automotive Gasoline Building, | Drug and 
Group. Appliance Group. Service Hardware | Proprietary 
Group. Stations. Group. Stores. 
County and City— oe eh al) BH) =e C meal) tlt Bl or 
oO GC - oO om. oO eo. o oe .- a. rt) Go = 
ve | ge] u2)] 34) 42] .34 | wf SFist Soe | 22 
of | u5cal] of] 458] of ROB of | wed] o£ | vn5e] oE | 458 
55 LSS 55 Las BS Ls5 55 Lam ae ans 6,2 255 
REI RCO | ae 1 SEO | ae l GEA | B61 SES 1 HS 1 BEA | HE | AEA 
LENS The a ae arpa eget ae sie i) wt 
Buppock. totals... .'. ite it : nee F ire 
Warehouses ....... ae Fo eee Beh vue eae RE ae SEALS |: ae ue 
Oe) oh OE eae 66| 7,787 63| 6,283 99 27,761 136| 5,985 87| 17,126 AQ A STS 
Pubbockscess = 6...) 64| (x) 54| | 5,967 91 27,01 81| 4,382 62| 14,503 36| 4,284 
Slaton ate CX) (xy 3| 82| 12} 391 7| 623| 4)e(x) 
MAS Ab 2 0 mie. CX) 2ispe Le 1,860| 23) Atal Vide 1,750} 4 296 
anOmas ee so ne: ee x) 3 X 12 1,174 8| 268| 11] 1345 Babee (x) 
Rceulioch © rss... 8 486 6 450 18 2,990 43 498 20| 1,343 6 303 
Brady ee a 8 486 6 450 15 x 19 383 1651; 072: 4| (x) 
McLennan, total ave tee me. SaeGD 4 oo A ie hg até: ae yee) Arte 3 
Warehouses 2 arte me ag . aede ae ae C4 te ore xe 
REO ROSe 5 eM wks 70| 7,245 Tt) G471) “101 PAS pe: 167| 6,078] 105] 10,842 60] 3,270 
McGregor — My ra hee 4 79 4 4 451 11 229 a 598 3 137 
ARENT ee o's 4 44 5 224 £4 454 5 88 6 458 3 130 
VV COMMEI TC ier. . -o>siy 58] 7,105} 56] 5,748 73 20,821 ae, 4,823 73| 8,786 43| 2,708 
Pe Ses a)... AN pee a ae Val ee Zhw (x) Lie (x) e84 Lerex) 
DIMOISONT nose Sk ole apes 0 4 165 5 196 9 ihe p- 17] 265 | 8 T77| 4 184 
Madisonville ..... 4 165 D 196 9 Ova 5) 178 4 (x) es) 3 (x) 
DPETIOW EE oe cx ciduoste ess ek 2 (x) ‘| i) 8 976 8 SiO fe 307 o 176 
J BETERSOMN IY. «oy. 245: 2 (x) 1 (x) 8 976 a 324 7| 307 3] 176 
Martin .. At oe bre 3 2B ii Zia Cx) | 6| 755 7| 126| A| 447| PAK 6.9) 
NIRSOMM Aa eee eed. aca iy 116 4 179 9 844 14 337 5 311 o ibis! 
LANG R22 6 2 Lie Look 9} 931 20 4,479 34; 1,162 26| 3,284 10 696 
RELGW an ols sats i 28% 1,224) Sieve Cx) | 14 3,646 18 805 16| 2,418 5 542 
Blacios  2s....4°: sie (x) aye Cx) 5| CoA 6| 171 3} 203) 3 (x) 
NUP (gti Sos 13] 1,540] 3) 197) 13] 1,365} at 317 8} 1,348] 6 414 
Eagle Pass...... 13] 1,540] 5| 197| 13} 1,365] 8] 265 8| 1,348] Die (x) 
Medina ccs vor. ss. 3 90 6 193| 13 952 38} 815 fi 846| 5 256 
MenargGeln sews... i 3 133 ee (505) | 5 673 101 404 | 6 508] Jd O93), 
hs Menard). 625)... 3 133 al CX) 5 673 10 387 6| 508 | 2 (x) 
Midland hat, Catan Die. 2,001 16} 1,546 17 5,016 31] 1,889 PALL ee Pe ge Bb 10{ 1,306 
_ Midland Lite 2.674 16| 1,546 uke 5,516 DAVE 1 CDE 21283, 798 10] 1,306 
Wiech 0g! he or 10 433 14 802 27 | 3,365 54] 1,126 21) 1,826 alg 596 
Cameronwer. .. 2) 5 240 9 507 19| 1,833 18 489 1219 51,205 6 310 
IVES MR ET shes os oc ATG :<) 4 124| 5| 485 | 24| 339] % 641 Set) 
DMG is os) Lh h rr 13] 624 11 Soll eeLol 1,841 29 674 16| 1,812 6| 272 
Colorado ae to ian Cx) ee AO Ce ie pre 13) 1,405 17 501 14S COAy Sy: es) 
PIGHtALSue = ties 5... 13 588 18 508 | 30| 3,316 VOW 1,281: Pai ABs. aby 420 
Bowie ee 8 499 a 310 ne 1,458 19 617 12 957 4 15% 
INOeO aT Mare .'.4': 4 (x) 4 177 10 1,786 1G 281 1A! 676 3 187 
Montgomery ......... 9 421 14 585 18 2,764 Sole, 169 9 652 7 434 
enroe! iso. 45: 8] (x) DP 4 0,9) 17} (x) ats 593 8| (x) Dex) 
NIOOTCME cea kee... 10 676 6 318| 17} 1,389 14 638 oly ava: 6| 309 
Dumas OM (x) 4 xyes 14| 1,209] 10} 486| Glee L122) 4| (x) 
DLOULISuEe ch cei... os 8| 248 a 200} 6| 526 alal 207 7 651 6 oie 
Mgey ee. cst; ... 3] 143} Site Sagaj**f 2] (x) 10 206 8 857 4 135 
Nacogdoches ........ ZAVe SES 151 916| 27] 3,848 36 812 17| 1,864 12 778 
or $i hia fee LS O20 le df aeCX) 22 3,457 | 22 528 15a (x) 8 700 
Navarro ee : D7 174 13 1,241 35 5,726 70| 1,616 35) seo; LL5 20 848 
Corsicana ij~ 1,174 177e1. 036 30 5,046 S91 a 262 19} 2,683 13 673 
Newton 5 oo hp aeantee 5 i Noam Oo) z ‘Oa 7 583] 17 376 Bile Gx) 4 103 
INOlan Meeiokia tee lol ss Bal 646 thy 808 28 | 3,996 48| 1,504 28| 2,470 ia O16 
Sweetwater ..... 20 (x) 15 (x) 24 3,846 30| 1,357 17} 1,956 8 906 
IIZECES woLOLaly ws... ee ay 2 lb Ce: toa) Bee abe Nee aa ae ac meee me 
Warehouses ....... ee ees oer eee) vase ae nek Cem : hee ie 
RIIPCRE Ee ietoe 2.0. 3: 96/ 10,236| 74] 8,942; 102] 28,735] 158] 5,904 76| 11,628 Leet, O70 
Corpus Christi... 88| 9,486 70| 8,808 86 26,512 108] 4,462 50| 8,448 56| 4,389 
HODStOWN — .).. L 6| (x) 4 134 9 1,819 12 602 72) 521/955 7 357 
Ochiltree . Bion = 6 458 6 394 11 1,776 14|- 1,073 Bf (le naan ALE 4 439 
OU LOT ee nats, oi 0.i0 05 6 458 | 6 394 web re 14) 1,073 16) EN Cx) 4 439 
Oldham .. AA bes; eR: wee ‘ (x) 13 390 ti 505 TIP See) 
Orange ... BO Lie) eoltee, 183 26 4,222 60} 2,013 16)°*3,950 853 
OMAP CL Is esse Toe (xe | eee OF Lie 24] (x) 29) 1,481 10} 1,650 8 783 
Page PIMtO. cece... a We 425| 10] SOLO] 26 3,218 D9 940 20) eel OU 13 516 
Mineral Wells.... 11 (pan 8 Cx 2S 2,917 20 557 10; 1,244 5 349 
ona, wees. . 4h: ff 185 8 256 10 1,443 42) 1,236 10| 1,665 5 B15 
Carthage : rf 185 8 256 10 1,443 17 786 8 (x) 3 (x) 
Parker 8 294 11 554 22 SE RaMy 58 904 cksy{  ebysisyt 9 323 
Weatherford ‘i 200s D4 |) 2221 (x) 26 486| 14] 1,696 6 299 
Parmer)... a Ly = Cx) i 362 | 0 587 13 vids: 14| 1,216 3 o5 
OO rang Fs it ae 3 ot 6 443 4. 295 11 1,387 29 899 12] 1,493 <4 Bak 
Fort Stockton.... 4 Ct tah Saecx) il 8 857 16 586 i al ea 4 (x) 
~~) GOR ae 5 294 8) 277 14 1,417 29 742 7| 1,094| 5| 328 
Livingston .... Ale (xX) a 236 10 815 13 434 ae Ree 4 2) 
BOUCEr EOLA Late ite bel), awl ed af 4 ee A ed a eat a, Aye A el ER waite eens ee 
Warehouses ....... “il an Site lbbeeo or Pia Seal by ake Be ally updos oh 
Uneasy ie ae ar 60| 12,727 46] °7,103} 86) 22,862 138| 6,390 57| 9,919 oe ea 
Amarillo® ..... Lionoo lex) 6lulil03 86| 22,862 122| 6,023 Di eee el wos) 
Pa RICUIO Mc Siece Site’ shsn'> i 2 7 | 306 9 402 9} Loot 9 250 5 D12 4 218 
ahd if We, Pee See 1 ee CX) Slee Cx) 8| (x) 6 202 4 (x) | Zee) 





(Continued on Next. Page.) 
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Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 


Kind-of-Business Group. 







































































Furniture ; . Lumber, 
Apparel |Furnishings,| Automotive Gasoline Building, Drug and 
roup. Appliance Group. Service Hardware | Proprietary 
Group. Stations. Group. Stores. 
~~ ~ on o ~~ os oN Ko} 
County and City— i Ee oe aa. i oe o Es Ke =f i es 
. * . (oD) . . Ld 
wo | 22 bye | 82] ea! 86 [ee] 28d ae | Sea eee 
o& | 450] 06] noc] of no® og noe | og ROS VE] 458 
63 | 83 | 52/453 | 65 | S83 | 82 | 283 | so | S85 | 82 | ahs 
re) 
me | aca lane | goa | ae) ofa ae | BA | ne.| Ba | HE | ALA 
Rains WAstaee eo se. <a <o AU) ORES S (x) 8 95 4 226 2) Ga: 
Rand aliee eas eeceee see 4 142 6 186 10 1,378 25 941 Lois weeeee 2| | 257 
Amariilosaee.:. es ae MORE wa eee aes 5 201 PAO 63) i ie 23 
Canyon. tease: a: 4 142 6 186 9 (x) 11] 503 a 1,318 4) (x) 
Rearanietactrre.s.. 6 4 218} Die Cx) 6 674 6 364 7 920 = 162 
Realel.. th. coskhttieas ae Ze (xD eee Roe ui (x)) Gi 8 160 6 oll ZIT os 
RedeRiver’ .. fives. .ce 7 692 10 366 tS 1,628 35 527 13|" Bsze 10 416 
Clarksvill@mias-.s0 7 692 7 (x) 11 (x) 11 270 LOS ks 5 286 
REEVES AK... cote ns «5 i 612 D 34 14 2,736 27 762 112i, Issa Tate OLS 
Pe@CGOSBEB icine 2 6| (x) 4) (x) 14 2,736 18 580 aE eo) ef, 2) 
RCLUZION Ges hicks sos 5| 366 6 1 “i aha) 18 634 10 963 6 38 
Refugio EF Sty Gx) 4| (x) 6 (x) | 8 479 3 323 Zin ai 
Roberts . cok ee ee ; ee ie CxS) a (x) 5 134 5} 190 Zax) 
Robertson, 5 eens > -28 8 287 13 480 15 2,303) 31 873 15{| 1,628 12 44 
Calvertioeieegceh. «st tle Cx) PALS Led, : 170 4 483 SINT G8), 
Hearmeneion yeae ec ak 5 257 5 DBT 72 1,811 all 379 6 836 4 218 
Rockwall A NOE all) | nee a 3 152 9 792 12 222 ay: 570 2 105 
RunnelS hac. wh. cae oe 6 679 atl 603 As) 3,178 oo 704 25] 1,916 413 394 
Ballinger .2.... o 4; (x) | ris ea OY 1,882 16 391 12 ,214 4 192 
Winters Ww. oace mile Cx) 3 137 10 1,040 4 69 8 457 a A129 
RUSK beets wn. sei LU 125 19| 1,456 38 6,566 89) 1,856 27) soulge 18 845 
Henderson ...... 10 939 | 12} 1,026 19 4,492 29 876 15 ,998 a 430 
Kilgore’ ey lace We cata? Tet seta | Spe. wee Bice <2) eae Ey. 
Sabineeda. .. <setaoe se ole Cx) 4| 62 3 358| 11 166hE 223 ace 2). Cx) 
San Augustine... ..% ie (5) 4 315 6 942| Alef 239 4 253 4 218 
Sane Jacinto. weaecee sce lex) ee fees al (x) 9 aeaht ee ny Zax) 
SanaePatricionaa. =: on 19 952 12 669 23 2,982 62| 1,908 36| 4,680 13 785 
Aransas Pass? ... 6 367 5 388 6 ,008 9 180 5 435 2) ae) 
Mathis» sigeidh «+35 Lin Cx) 2 eaCx) 4 336 5 88 5 634 3| 9 
Sinton re. tl Tie (Cx) 4 188 6| (x) 15 618 9 <)eal BARS G3) 
Taft oe | 3 195 Dees Ge) 3| o12 8 435 6| 1,302 2 160 
San Saba SF he 6 153 3 46 13 al tai 21 305 13} 1,180 5 183 
San Saba rect See 4| (x) 3 46 aks: alate yy 10 187 11] (x) 3} 9G 
Schleicher saci 2. coe 2 (x) 2 (x) 4 315 10 223 3 410 2 (x) 
SCUrryid: 15 Adee eee 3 56 10 575 11 1730: 26 (DT IS), so65 4 245 
Snvdersuge rt a... on Die CO) SieaGe)) Teed (x) 20 662|. 22 “Graal By) ee) 
Srackciierd’ 3 176 7 292 8 903 aly 374 5 519 3 173 
Shelby sateen ae ote 15 517 15 746 20 2,148 40 TAZ Lie 6243 10 453 
Centers. were. cee LO 424| 9 584 13 1,726 14 282 8} 1,098 4 258 
Sherman) ...ceeenc ce cl (x) 3 226 4 799 4 379 a1) 2530 2 (x) 
SryyeU s.r oes ees ee 54| 4,702 SG6laro.o te 67 14,943 1O5}5 3,209 44| 6,379 34| 2,364 
IGT ato aceon 47| 4,541 30] 3,880 56 14,326 62| 2,519 33)  5,667)|. 24 ee, O67 
Somervell) et peee. eos ks 2) (x) 3 116 4 338 8 158 2) Com 2| Co 
Starry «dee. dechet. boar 5 46} 4 150} 5 (G2) iW 391 5 250 al 250 
Stephens ... Fe. 13 773] 8} 532 19] 2,613| eae 736| 7 831 4 364 
Breckenridge | aed lee Gea 8} 532 19} 2,613 21 617 7 831 4| 364 
Sterlino ee: ccteeeee ie ip eG)? |) ikaGs 3| ala Wy 6 109 3) 6 Gan] Dees) 
Stonewall, “22 seek aL CR) Dipecs) | al Gz) 8 221 4| 289 4 61 
Suttonweeyseriter st oe 2a ex) Zi Cx) 6 668 G 270| 2| (x) 4 160 
SONORA | eee a ke Ze Gy Zi. nAGs) 6| 668 a 270 2) 3G) 4 160 
SWASNOT tat. otter ae cies a 263 a 236 11] 1,340 a 600 22; 2,477 5 369 
Tula 3» 2a. oe 3| 263 3 236| 8| 1,097 | || 243| 14] 1,928] 3) alee) 
Tarrant totalvanac..se) = jett aon ae 24 ; jeer i¥e pps ayates =$5 
Warehouses ae ane 3} Bas Lio ae weed ae aah eralhe 
StGleS =. ka et el aa 291 | 160} 17,350| 199 61,152 537| 16,897] 189} 31,224) 132] 12,946 
ATLINetOnw Peed. 4 LG i 500 13 3,083 19 461 9 9 4 246 
Fort Worth ......| 134] 18,985] 140] 16,480] 170 57,262 400] 14,018} 147] 27,066} 114] 12,162 
"Rawlor. Pt...) eee gee 41) 3,562 Sy | sy ally 59 17,959 nb Dine Ge 52| 7,48 Sai Ota 
Abilene: Ep .a3 Slip o.200 26| 2,963 aye 16,967 (262,845 451) %GOba S02 032 
Pervell Van os eas wo ay ae ses (I 3] (x) 7 339 Li! Ga Zet(X) 
TCLry dare oh none 6 330 6 51Siee rs} 4,311 21 944 21{ 2,644! 5| 477 
Brownfield ...... | 6 330] 6 alei) altel 4,311] 15} 799| 18] 2,386] 4| (x) 
Throckmorton b¢s Zhe 4x) 6 343} 5 334 12 284 4 256 4 110 
"ERGUS = cles 10 376 14 825 16 Pei a 30 aes 14; 1,048 5 328 
Mount ‘Pleasant. 10 376 11 (PR as Cory 19 556] 10 815 4| (x) 
TompGreen: ; ace fo aoe 34} 3,081 Stila #o.040 58 12,612} 108] 3,000} 45] 6,591] 33] 2,060 
San Angelo....... Dole CxO 36ine ec) i, Cx) a} 78], 2,579| 37] 6.230 eeoa lees 
‘PTavVis, Utotal aes ose = es <SM an hehe Pate ea! ie SR a ais aus be 
Warehouses ney ae Se | ees San “96| a8 ae Pecy 2 eee ee <e%e leeegale Sus 
SLONESH ". tigre es ooh 77| 11,954 63| 7,364 99 2, 4 172heo 6.228 5) tod 66] 5,721 
_ Austin acetic ¢ HK" TE) GOli (200 97 (x) | 135] 5,696] 48] 14,466] 65] (x) 
Trinityaac 5 354 6 202 8 897| AG, 341 G 575 5 159 
DICE ies «aah oe <a | De Cx) 5 199 tS 1,381 21 591 6 695 6 188 
Upshur { 1 165 6 347 14 2,787 Ze 501 10} 1,089 6 eee 
Gilmer 6| (x) 6 347 14 28m alat 314 10} 1,089| Sil! ais) 
Gladewater7 ae x oat ae Hoe we iis aes iar ae 
Upton . oars OR Zi CK) 8 Sir 6 706 10 327 5} 1,008 4 262 
McCamey ....... LEGG) 5 300 6 706 5 176 Sl Cx) SIG) 
Wvyalde va... tater. oie 11 666 9 Bay 73| 3,650 30 883 15) 2,054 7 493 
Uvalde: aac aac ane 8| 623 Gi. Gs) 18 3,421 LZ 575 (ieee Rasy) 4 392 
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Texas Retail Trade, by Counties and Cities.—Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 
Kind-of-Business Group. 















































* Proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 

x Withheld to avoid disclosure. 

z Less than $500. 

1 Based on advance 1950 population estimates 

* Located in Aransas and San Patricio 
Counties. 

* Located in Bowie County, Texas, and Miller 
County, Ark. 


KIND-OF-BUSINESS GROUPS. 


Food Group.—Includes all food stores except 
those selling for consumption on the premises. 
Meat markets, fruit stands, delicatessen stores, 
dairy and bakery products stores are included. 

Eating and Drinking Places.—Include all restau- 
rants, lunch rooms, cafeterias and all other estab- 
lishments selling primarily for consumption of 
food on the place. 

General Merchandise, General Stores.—Includes 
three principal subclassifications: (1) city depart- 
ment stores, (2) variety stores including the 
**5-and-10-cent’’ stores, and (3) the old-fashioned 
‘““seneral store’’ usually located in the rural areas. 

Apparel Group.—lIncludes men’s and boys’ fur- 
nishings stores, women’s’ ready-to-wear, shoe 
stores, family clothing stores, and miscellaneous 
stores specializing in hosiery, millinery, etc. 

Furniture, Furnishings and Appliance Group.— 
Includes (1) furniture stores, (2) furnishings 
stores selling floor coverings, draperies, antiques, 
ete.; (3) household appliance stores selling such 
articles as radios, sweepers, electric irons. 

Automotive Group.—Includes (1) motor vehicle 
sales, both new and old; (2) accessories, including 



































Furniture Lumber, 
Apparel Furnishings,| Automotive Gasoline Building, Drug and 
Group Appliance Group. Service Hardware j Proprietary 
Group. Stations. Group. Stores. 
a ~~ ~~ ~ ~ Lo} ~ Ko} =~ Go} 

County and City— Fé ce =: Ex “s oe re ato > = ta ro ton 

| 34] 3) 2) 8 Sree ese seen) Selene |. 38 

Of | uoa] of] 450] Oo] wdc S61] 458198] 488] SE] 485 

BS 1 %sa 1 ss | Scan] 65) Ban aa een | as Pace aS | ae 

ae | BES | $2 | GES | S21 GER | #2 | GEA | GE | GES | ae | GEA 
WV IOTOUC Stee we. sc 9 980 8 493 14 2,671 30 911 8| 1,028 10 409 
JO pel 3a) re 9 580 8 493 14 2,671 23 729 8| 1,028 10 409 
Meneeondte.. 265... .% £6 UAE 7 328 19 2,388 38 852 Del) Maleeav iy 427 
WCKO he te as oe 10s ab ala i 1,938 27 | 5,767 9| 2,059 20|" 3,995 10 524 

WOT ana 11] 1,145 1S eG) 25 (x) Sollee CC tly ay a 6-9) 8| (x) 
VW WEIQO iy eg a 4 492 12 719 16 2,930 24 669 9 797 8 414 

Huntsville ...... 4 492 ae. 719 13 2,685 12 567 Sie ac) Gime Co) 
Waller .. 4 172| 4 96 iv) 1,612 17 474 eet, O22 9 218 
IGS ey Otay pact ae re 11 718 14 670 als 2,232 28 968 10); 1,390 11 436 
Mionahans. ....... LO} a il 46 ea bs oa all x) iS 629 Giles 22¢ 4 345 
Washington ee 4| 293 12 829 20 1,636 32 757 12a, O29 9 376 

Brenham... ...-.!: 4| 2931 OlgeCx) 14 1,186 21 634 (x) T\ meee) 
(200. cee, | es 50 tosoleeel tie 1d. S03 21 4,956 aye Teng gs) 27| 2,982 13| 1,410 

Fearedome.. «s+ im Cee sn? leek, SOS 21| 4,956 50| 1,328 27| 2,982 11 |. 2*Gx) 
UAT LON eh ee ss es 25| 2,145 21s, 156) sat 5,629] 46| 1,571 30| 4,888 a5 696 
El Campo 12 681 6 462 17 3,165 a7; 678 14| 2,554 6 407 
NVNartone ..... 03% 12] (x) 11 620 12 1,906 10 496 9; 1,390 3 218 
Vila ea) 3 ee 8 687 8 290 20 1,829 3" 874 22; 2,044 9| 395 
i Sena A Scere We Bile Aes) Tic | 16 1,741 15 579 11} 1,074 | 263 
ichita roils ae hie ae rene a ahs (iG: Bs ae 
Warehouses ....... ote a $i Habe — op ret: see 
DCS ee ts ots 42| 6,427 49} 5,005 78 20,496 166| 5,148 56) 6,954 ST 113,301 
Burkburnett ..... 2), xe a 6| (x) 5 941 12 342 4 4 4 212 
Peeerrans.))...... »:. Z|) Cory 8 268 13 25315 fey 514 7 647 4 162 
_ Wichita Falls.... 37| 6,220! 33] 4,429 aM mn ty 09 C0) es C05) es fo 25, 5,097 25| 2,894 
Wvmber cer bry... .°... +. 13 p2IGhe 12 692 |Reot 4,06 46] 1,152 Bile oF 12| 634 

UES: 5 ils}h, al eats! say 692| 29 (x) 29 876 25} (x) LOaGs) 
RUAEACh ert .. . . S 6 576| 9 387 10 1,456 26 509 21 *3;082 7| 325 

Raymondville .... | 576| SiGecx) ) (x) is’ 363 73 | 2,476 2| (x) 

.. Remainder County] ... Sa) LC) al (x) 11 168 606 PANS 16.3 
MauamnSOneer 1... ..lr 20! 1,347(° 18}4°1,191 41 5,103] oles! 45| 4,171 19| 804 
Georgetown ..... = XG-8, 6 he 9 1,706 | alab 471 8 591 3] 148 
ee yiOrtir |... . a 949 9 765 22 2,828 13 384 WA Ps 6| 460 
let ers wees OTE, 5 183 11 918 19 380 10 959 9 297 
_ Floresville mere | wat ii AGig) 5 449 7 137 4 674 4 223 
Winkler .... 14 1,007 8| 332 i 1,274 14 836 10| 1,569 5S 423 

_ Kermit 7 878 Cla Cx) 5 (x)es || A ee CX) DECOM a Ee Oe) 
boat me 2-27 4 208 2 ay) aa 1458 | rs he 16 si = an 
ecatur ier ance , 2 3 6 
oe ee 18 809 16 801 22 2,872! 45 ory 19} 2,095 13} 453 

Mineola 8 412 6 475 lS 2,007 11 424 4 378 3 (xa) 
Yoakum 2 [25.2 1 (x) 3 71 ay ot ee 605 4 87 
pune. Ach6 9 eRe 3} 985 aS 608 34 ip Oalal aU ab alsts: 29) 2,508 10 510 
raham 620 9 459 16 sss 19 603 13 »219 5 2h 

2 piney : G eae? | ae 14 Ses = — re ae 4 (x) 

apata’..;. xX ie re Sa: CX 1 Ca) 
PGA ANNs PE oes 6 226 g| 161 7 1,067 | 13] 236 8| 1,626 7| 175 
Ceystal City. . 2.65 6 226| 5 (x) i 1,067| 8 149 4; 1,042 4| 168 


Located in Dallam and Hartley Counties. 
Located in De Witt and Lavaca Counties. 
Located in Fisher and Jones Counties. 
Located in Gregg and Upshur Counties. 
Located in Gregg and Rusk Counties. 
Located in Potter and Randall Counties. 
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batteries, tires, etc., and (3) sellers of motorcy- 
cles, aircraft, motorboats. 

Gasoline Service Stations.—According to general 
public acceptance of term; some sell side lines. 

Lumber, Building and Wardware Group.—In- 
cludes (1) lumber and building materials dealers, 
(2) plumbing, paint and electrical supply stores; 
(3) hardware and (4) farm equipment dealers. 

Drug and Proprietary Stores.—Includes (1) 
stores selling drugs exclusively, (2) stores selling 
drugs in combination with tobacco products, 
candy, cosmetics, etc., and (3) stores which sell 
cosmetics, liquor, etc., without prescription drugs. 

Liquor Stores.—Includes stores specializing in 
packaged alcoholic beverages. 

Secondhand Stores.—Includes all types of stores 
dealing in used articles except used automotive 
machines. 

Other Retail Stores.—This classification included 
only in the general summary (p. 291) in is not in 
the county-by-county tables and includes (1) fuel 
and ice dealers, (2) feed and garden supply 
stores, (3) jewelry stores, (4) stationery and book- 
stores, (5) office and store equipment dealers and 
a wide miscellany of stores selling optical goods, 
sporting goods, novelties, etc. 


Wholesale Trade, by Clatafication#2- State Total 


Table below shows wholesale business in Texas during 1948, as enumerated during 1949 and re- 
leased in February, 1951. 



































= eae 
. nO ; 
n Mo) 
z oe". ae 
o 2s a3 2a > Th 
- E~ he} ST Be 7 sg 
Type of Operation and Kind of Business ry ma oa $3 Sh.as> 
=O mw = 97n | eed ankh mn 
ae | gees | Ese | SHEE | 25228 
a =| age) SEO alo Ss S) 
me ABCA g5e8 feze | ageks 
State’ fotall Fae fp est ver De tees. Petes I 8 11,624] 8,291,342 349,553 120,385] 550,520 
Administrative, auxiliary units, ct Mes Be ee | 66 94,173 3, 387 3,465 2,243 
Wholesale establishments, 1948. vo slob diode thy atid} pov ackyenses pte, a oO teed 336,166 116,920 548,277 
5b oh a ORO (3 OM WR to 10,253] 2,019,821 85, 69,068 189,500 
OZ... SONS anche ee aerate toe 9,587| 2,771,972 95,846 na. 237,448 
Wholesale a da of operation: | 
Merchant: wholesalers; totale: ... 2)... Jes... Fe 6,175] 3,867,788 216,763 (oglhe 411,522 
Service wholesalers, ‘domestic market ............ 5,945| 3,353,705 208,755 72,060 370,328 
Koreign’ ‘trades merchantsiie.\..e es «comet cee ee 99 460,121 6,206 1,024 ,084 
Limited-function wholesalers ..................- pkey! 53,962 1,802 689 2,110 
Manufacturers’ sales branches, offices, total....... 1,236} 2,006,974 78,067 22,174 82,018 
Sales branches (with stocks). ..N... /0.t0.. in 894| 1,172,903 64,956 19,182 82,018 
Sales Offices (without stocks). ..44.....983.4....7: 342 834,071 ats pe Oe 2,902 S545 
Petroleum bulk‘stations; terminals 204.5 dGecuse vee 2,073 509,621 14,844 5,909 33,331 
Agents; T brokers’ &... 1: th... 5 peek... ANas on Aenea ee 986| 1,177,020 9,020 3,641 3,801 
Assemblers (mainly farm products), total .......... 1,088 635,766 17,472 11,423 17,605 
Co-operative marketing associations............. 79 98,906 2,98 1,405 1,802 
Grain? (count@y) elevators... 268... Seek cies 266 141,067 2,301 879 3,992 
Other assemblers, country buyers.............--- 743 395,793 12,200 GIS IGS 
Type by kind of business: 
Merchant:-wholesalers, totala... .. e.s<« daetiee ee ee 6,175| 3,867,788 216,763 (a.4an 411,522 
Groceries; * confectionery, meats? «.c.. dae- +a. oe ae = 684 569,436 26,908 10,511 52,872 
Groceries (general: line)E. G+ 3798... eee. cs ee 279 443,163 19,278 7,185 44,972 
Confectionery ~) 284... (GARE oc pe es eee eee 75 20,340 1,523 506 959 
Fish; "sed Ptfoods's «2s Rage w « on a eter aneiere ceens 43 LO, ee 637 398] - 614 
Meats, meat products. . A eh! Pe Mere dy: 5 UB i, 39,177 tte 689 766 
Other grocery, food specialties. . er SR es eS: 17S 56,584 oO, tal 1,733 5,581 
Karmoproducts }:(edible) ive .% Vtlen. cou seems ak ae Bie 265,804 Bly aoe 8,775 6,722 
Dairy; ‘poultry products. .... tae... . ose ee. aoe 261 140,186 14,206 5,993 pe 4 
Fruits, vegetables! (fresh). . tte ans seh es cette 254 125,618 7,249 2,782 2,800 
Beer, (wines#idistilled spivits. .seht a. veekeee sane’: 332 182,375 7,987 2,498 17,296 
Beer, alee Tf Feet lac \iteens sl Me on to TERE eer 288 78,552 4,461 1,646 4,024 
Wines, distilled: tspiritS®. . PRR. eee eee 44 103,625 3,526 852 13,272 
Drugs, chemicals, allied products............... 221 92,537 6.970 2,591 13,839 
Drugs «(general Tine): 26. 2. Bib... cep ewas oes 18 46,897 3,478) 1,33 7,658 
Drugs, drug sundries (specialty sat Go ated dee 113 19,603 L217: 461 3,139 
Industrial chemicals, explosives. . oe Nessa 1 41 12,407 966 308 1,289 
Paints, varnishes .. ¢ Hebd Cntcre teh 49 13,630 1,309 484 1,753 
Tobacco and products ‘(except feat). sce... pees 145 110,692 2,481 967 4,731 
Dry goods; “apparel: <\.. ite... otele ss aerate «ae 140 68,721 5,096 1,762 8,919 
Clothing, furnishings, MLOOtWEear. . +2sd oun 2 eee TG 20,725 1 5So 537 2,911 
Dry goods (general line). aie ii 26,504 2,365} 838 3,099 
Dry goods specialties, piece goods, notions..... D3 18,379 1,046 3874 2,543 
Piece goods? Cconverterss2t..4 ..<0u4l.. 6a.) ene eee = SAS 100! 13 66 
Furniture, jhome furnishings: ..f2h.... ees eee 94 44,555 3,643 1 258 6,134 
Furniture *(household, Gifice) Go2. .seee.k- ose 39 14,252 1,687 568 2,202 
Home furnishings, floor cov ees 5 the ale GRRE ao 30,303 1,956 683 3; 932 
Paper and its products.. lee abe eM he be 120 67,509 5,905 1,897 9,706 
Wrapping paper, twits... 5 ho... cee 5 8,672 760 212 1359 
Fine paper . is fan, Peo es 16} 10,945 1,041) 363 PRIA 
Stationery, office ‘supplies. . 1 ee ens > = ee 39 8,514 1,623) 508 A, 925 
Wallpaper ... ; Se ee Pe So She AZ 2,022 187 54 250 
Other paper products. che Eekulee hae Sh Semana artes 44 37,356 2,294 700 3,749 
Farm products (raw materials). ajaks Peete 137 803,652 9,076 1, fou. 61,624 
Automotive equipment, tires and tubes. ay i 798 154,686 19,779 6,802 35,008 
Electrical too0ds: . oucdos an aan ea ee 242 198,236 12,992 3,862 25,260 
General line, apparatus, supplies.............. 131 12 30F 6,817 2,054 14,177 
Electrical appliances, pas ea care PRS Ae 85,929 6.975 1,808 11,083 
Hardware, plumbing, heating. . POUR SATIRE 266 218,713 17,869 5,451 36,278 
Hardware .... ores 95 123,602 10,916 a 200 21,524 
Plumbing, heating “equipment, supplies. be cy ene iki 05-194 6,953 2,156 14,754 
Lumber, construction materials. ; Rea ene 249 139,748 12,248 4,282 12,543 
Lumber, millwork: | 
Direct mill shippers. . SINE no tele ne Te 203 14,036 274 80 10 
Distributors with yards. ~ ROS Ae: 129 87,500 6,762 2,380 9,356 
Other construction materials ................0- 3a 38,212 Sea be 1,822 oe 
Machinery; equipment? supplies “475%... 99... .ne. eee. ols 574,184 40,160} 12,270 84,985 
Commercial machines, equipment. Eis Re ae Zh 47,872 4,762 17500 5,672 
Construction machinery, equipment. . A ict eee 68 61,765 4,787 1,224 10,353 
Farm-dairy machinery, equipment............. 29 11,4386 710 195 1,141 
Industrial machinery, equipment, supplies +27... 620 386,306 21,410 6,517 56,222 
Professional equipment, supplies.............. 102 25,368 3,624 1,230 4,579 
Service establishment equipment, supplies. . : 201 32,011 3,769 1,261 5,670 
Transportation (except automotive) equip-_ 
ment, ‘supplies 2%,..2 ks ae ee. ore ee ee 36] 9,426 1,098; 294 1,348 
Metals, metal work (except scrap). atin le eee 78 60,956 4,570 Lou 8,770 
Iron, steel and products... eae weet A ° 72 51,868 4,149 1,430 7,643 
Nonferrous metals, metal work.........-..-... 6 9,088 421 147 Be 7 
Waste materiale!) U. Seuan Te ee Ce ee ee eee 194 74,738 4,829 1,998 3,430 
Erons steel SCrap iar... cctte «mnlteete o secetere cents 120 58,195 3,183 1,810 2,608 


(Continued on Next. Page.) 
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Wholesale Trade, by Classifications—State Totals.—(Continued.) 





























Pe 4 
3 ger | 3 
5 (ie Hy >a] > S a 
ES She ho aNe~ Sou 
Type of Operation and Kind of Business Sk i=l aA Se | eM! 
22 | 094 | ge | Gaze | audae 
6 | 88s | hoe | HES | 38S 
az deoe | sees | aSoe | SErés 
Rw NYHA aaa) LszZc M2 TO 
Other scrap, waste materials........3......... 74 16,543 1,646 688 822 
ienememercnant wholesalers. i6 6... tee ec eee 647 241,246 14,795 5,928 23,405 
Automobiles, other motor vehicles............. 132 69,520 3,472 IPPs) 5,669 
manusement, sporting foods... s....5.c ee. neo eZ 16,341 vote 444 2,963 
Books, periodicals, MICVU SPECS Wecreirars » soda dregs is wallets he | 50 11,166 1,026 11 709 
SENG REN eney so.) oiclclensaetyare) ové.s clesecs’e's e's 0 a)s | 4 1,744 99 ak) 
MeeIITEMMEUTIDCG tre. See ee. aches wares we | 97 58,202 1,851 hang 2,736 
Jewelry .. eee i te eee ae ahs 54 14,005 1,319 427 2,667 
Petroleum and products. BS owe ey cqeteeeeh * b= Ca 102 23,961 1,146 422 TOC 
Merchant wholesalers, miscellaneous ge tia GR 4 4,507 1,729 1,009 
Manufacturers’ sales branches (with stocks) total. 894| 1,172,903 64,956 19,182 82,018 
Groceries, confectionery, meats .............0-.00. 150 306,694 11,448 3,874 9,858 
(SESSA tI <SURR el l hGa 5 14,487 1,152 295 662 
PePICUMEMIICH LE DEOCUCLS «.. 6 Sgulehl as ss iaslares ee eb cs 35 131,668 3,819 lds gl 3,425 
Other grocery, Ege SDCCIAMHES - .../, EP oes sarc hock: 110 161,539 6,477 2,008 Longer at 
i TS EOE (st) Ce ee 21 35,877 1,103 38 1,320 
Peereanes, Cistilled spirits... 0... eke ee 3 1,921 121 50 113 
Drauss scnemicais, allied products. ... .....2.60 80 67 50,150 3,478 1,032 4,732 
Drugs, SL MCLICLEICS os cute awegt ois.¢. cciaen sc < «hands 14 24,762 1,615 453 1,796 
Industrial chemicals, explosives............... 19 10,977 396 114 791 
PUMA TTISNONS S150 0). Seutenisie eo. « tpdy'sracee « «fs we 34 14,411 1,467 465 2,145 
nar? goods, apparel..... eAbacd 3 See dul 12,345 590 241 1,106 
Slothing, furnishings, LOOIMERES digo oer asi. 5: 3 1,454 86 30 121 
Dry goods specialties, piece goods, notions...... 8 10,891 504 211 985 
Furniture, home furnishings ye SS 2 OE OE 19 15,883 943 252 756 
Furniture... Petre seh hye all oe 9 4,116 280 58 218 
Home fur nishings, ‘floor coverings. Bas fe CdR eae | 10 11,767 663 194 538 
Paper and its products. Seals 14 1,759 293 154 211 
Automotive equipment, tires and tubes. Ria. ap 141,952 4,775 1,518 13,477 
SEER OOILS BER Soai. Fo kde eta sk dd Sp ye Sis Slee we 33 105,133 7,005 1,935 5,612 
Wiring supplies, apparatus. . AS Se © 24 99,473 6,710 1,843 D021 
Electrical appliances, specialties. . np ec otaen ode 9 5,660 295 92 
Iwate PlUuMDING, —NEATING 22:0). . veses cece eee 38 34,067 2,284 703 3,128 
Lumber, construction materiais............-..-.. 24 23,58 4,723 1,428 3,181 
Machinery, equipment, supplies. . 5 See ote 360 295,884 21,826 5,677 27,041 
Commercial machines, equipment. . aie ate wR ALS 97 30,191 8,079 1,886 2,824 
Construction machinery, equipment. . 2 ne a 9 7,435 942 81 879 
Farm-dairy machinery, equipment............. 26 106,279 3,970 1,228 Ayala, 
Industrial machinery, equipment, supplies..... 169 135,771 7,231 1,763 9,882 
Professional equipment, supplies............... 41 7,930 1,343 502 1,581 
Service establishment equipment, supplies...... 13 4,118 527 170 434 
Transportation (except automotive) equipment, | 
SU OPER als eal age Qe See SO ne ee eae a 5 1,160 134 47 302 
Metals, metal work (except Soran) HAP «cle Oe 28 29,247 1,319 376 3,815 
Iron, steel and products... 3 SA fats sane Pa) 27,868 1,260 360 3,497 
Nonferrous metals, metal work ... er ee 3 1,379 59 16 318 
Other manufacturers’ sales branches............ 75 148,402 5,048 1,567 7,668 
PIsemIent,= SPOTtiN’, POOdS.. 5... ee kw wee ee 9 7,822 673 214 985 
SMMC LES TCE te. or tetcre ed. os arupeie ess acea 21 1 OL 431 193 216 
Manufacturers’ sales branches, miscellaneous 
LUSTRE. 40 OA Si ile Sls saree eet ot Sa 45 129,479 3,944 | 1,160 6,467 
Manufacturers’ sales offices (without stocks), 
OS Bi Jules See SI GeO Pe PeaiyPacsinik Ae tae ie re Sa 342 834,071 3; bit 2,992 
Groceries, confectionery, meats. wipe Fe Cah te! An Oe 21 56,084 967 285 
Drugs, chemicals, allied pr Riche A see 14 17,852 874 197 
Dry goods, apparel. . : Arete hoi ORCC OP CHE 14 9,635 254 46 
Clothing, furnishings, foomtes?... 2. ee. 4| 3,339 132 ils, 
Dry goods specialties, piece foods, NOWONS a). ss 10 6,296 122 PH | 
Furniture, home Sh 5 cel teh fe Sorta 1 16,690 370 hs) 
Paper and its products. . JE cont CORY, od eens ae 2A 15,821 1,391 312 ede ae 
RAMEE OOS ES... dictkl cic. c cis csicie sc 0 uso peste’ & 21 60,931 417 72 ae ate 
Hardware, plumbing, heating.. 5 hon cieherdaees wine 20 21,486 497 107 , 
Lumber, construction materials.................. 16 51,241 1,162 278 
Machinery, PUGIDMENT ESUDDIIES <5 8 lamas ee +s 104 100,939 2,939 645 
Commercial machines, COMIPMENT. 65s nvasenw aes < « 25 4,382 887 176 
Industrial machinery, equipment, supplies. . : val 93,337 1,902 440 
Other machinery, equipment, Stipplicsa0 cages =~ 8 3,220 150 29 wneiah's 
Other manufacturers’ sales offices............... 99 483, 392 4,240 971 eyes 
eee EMSC DS DLOLAL so hess « dol Se ce oe clasts yee aie ule 986| 1,177,020 9,020] 3,641 3,801 
Grocemes;,, confectionery, meats....... 0... 0.605% 131. 158,579 991 303 23 
Farm products VCCIDIOR aie Aree ore eres pie rere a 44 49,735 429 187 76 
Drugs, chemicals, allied products.. SAGER ae 14 6,357 142 35 10 
Drugs, drug Pres... bee COURS 6 1,509 D7 19 2 
Industrial EREINICALSHe PAINS stars’. » ache oe ees ents 8 4,848 85 16 8 
POUL S AED DATCL. sno gees «oti Mei atone aisle are dhe oe 87 69,965 380 ie 54 
Cigmine. surnishingss footwear. V.sfi. 7. es... 40 15,065 132 46 38 
Dry goods specialties, piece goods, notions..... 47 54,900 248 76 16 
Furniture, home Sarr amas af Rs a 36 12,003 266 76 Pa 
Furniture .... heh Etch Sa EP oe 5 i 16 5,648 89 27 17 
Home furnishings, " floor ‘coverings: eee TR is 7 5 5 Me ea 20 6,355 AUG 49 8 
ERA PCUMENG LILSUDLOCUCLS das ocietoveiolanstarersnspavelers soleil ees 6 Ziel 11 s Meer 
Farm products > Seat mater gr: A Ore eS AA oe 266 651,510 2,191 1,961 Pirie 
COLON  ¢. 8st er ae 71 106,654 158 66} 1,646 





Sean Laren: on Next Page.) 
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Wholesale Trade, by Classifications—State Totals.—(Continued.) 
E geo | g 
oO Fes G AG] > he 
2 | ge | ge | eee | a 
Type of Operation and Kind of Business ele tan oH at Eo Om wa 
ae 034 | Boga AES nin ok 
2s BHO SD LHOS mM H M°ORS 
$3 | gues | gees | 358 | Suues 
no | asta | eaca | geez | pasta 
GY ingress ahonytia he Oooneneaaaehotas a orarcharehore ana eee ee 19 52/537 134 oo: 
ivestock yw. 3. Adace pS «cs dtineke Seats sPalgte crete ake 146 440,019 palais 1,696 448 
Wool, mohair .. Sah. teiey si’ «i apeteh a urkonele ratte 24 25 cal 125 602 
Farm products (inedible), WiG:0,:..0er000 cones 6 20,175 35 34 25 
Automotive equipment, tires ek: pubes Easy ctekav onchehe 40 25,328 857 168 66 
Electrical goods 5 Fs See eA ER, 54 29,736 481 126 138 
Wiri supplies, appar Attia nd: wR: ok 38 20,192 319 83 122) 
Hiectrical “appliances, specialties... tive «50+ «sas 16 9,544 162 16 
Hardware; plumbing Weaving iceses « sisted oi oicre veh sye 42 21,817 451 111 80 
Hardware; specialty lines! ; sas tes «6 epee rere outs 12 ,467 102 15 2 
Plumbing, heating equipment, supplies......... 30 os OU) 349 96 78 
Lumber; construction materials: i... Jes secs 51 30,622 466 165 285 
Lumber, MAL WOPr KS Poe ait boone ick aie oame tat enthe 41 26,330 79 2 vga bad 
Other construction materials .......-.+.-+++0e-- 10 4,29 387 TSG 285 
Machinery, equipment, supplies.................. 104 31,225 850 194 210 
Commercial machines, equipment.............. 19 ,801 71 53 
Industrial machinery, equipment, s plese: Ska ae fer 22,202 699 140 135 
Other machinery, equipment, supplies.......... 14 D222 80 22 
Metals, metal work (except scrap) ‘ 19 5,800 67 26 
Iron, steel and products .. Ree ie Beers 15 ,606 65 26 
Nonferrous metals, metal Works. teen ae ee 4 194 Z ai a: 
Agents and brokers, n.e.c. 92 82,092 838 164 87 
Assemblers (mainly farm products), total. tatereneaee bbe 1,088 635,766 17,472 11,423 17,605 
Farm products (edible) . Ph he ae oil 131,63 9,877 ,953 ,318 
Dairy, poultry. products. ih thah GO 3H Sak li Aetbaiieh al ay a) ake! ponte 151 42,735 L130 831 700 
Fruits. vegetables (fresh )sve¢.w <vvvstgre ese nars ote 206 88,901 8,741 6,122 1,618 
Farm products rays materials) csc. vcisyae ero ierste 660 474,237 5,877 2,829 13,049 
Cotton > eee Ori ee 255 209,734 1,769 1,033 6,098 
Graingie ss tae rae oe pene Ek 297 190, 222 2,950 1,093 4,634 
Hides, skins, raw RY RIP: tontareaet aa 8 4,7 162 110 Bal, 
TAVestock per We Asa eee on aR oe 37 43,984 301 233 2A: 
Wool, mohair .. Sher ath tees cranonshndets PAT 13,438 309 765 
Other inedible farm pr GAG CER reese a xe 36 12,124 386 287 1,066 
Other *assemDlers: scree hese: biaeogeteonct er ceahehe erat ereierane fs! 29,893 1,718 1,641 2,238 
Fish, sea foods (fresh). 30 5,268 500 609 7 
Other assemblers ... DP ee 41 24,625 1,218 1,032 2,165 
Wholesale Establishments. 
Administrative, EES Lins 
states totaliesv..eur. ; 66 94,173 13,387 3,465 2,243 


* Withheld to avoid Wisciosare: 
n.e.c. Not elsewhere classified. 





n.a. ‘Not ‘available or not applicable. 











Texas Wholesale Trade, by Counties and Cities 


Table below shows wholesale trade of etae counties and principal wholesale market 
cities, as enumerated in the federal census of 1949, covering the year, 1948: 











Total. 
2 
SG t 7 
o = uy 
County, City— Ee Sau Se 
no Pw - -PAg . 
2 van |" nn 
Se | shes |oh8s 
ae | gh&s | Szhe 
nm 
6 | a6 |aaca 
State, total 11,624/8,291,342|349,553 
ANGErSONM Meet. a6 oe 3 26 4,501 184 
Palestine ....... DP 4,136 180 
(ANGLEWS" Pasa eee a 1,069 16 
Angelina 26 22,014 470 
aut kine soe. 2 26 22,014 470 
ATAaAnsSas | -mcr 5 LS 1,199 90 
Aransas Pass? er | 4 508 oo 
ATChe ry esis Cae) 8] 1,032 ae, 
Armstrong aN 8 2,698 39 
IATaSCOSA mie ee oe 12 sats: 103 
AUStinM instr. cere 15 3,734 70 
Bailey 20 9,324 134 
Bandera oO 635 28 
Bastrop ise scene ee 19 3,830 58 
‘Ba yloreeeeee ee * AG 4,121 85 
Bee 23 10,534 353 
Beeville Bis die ottels 10 2,484 106 
Clive. eee 62 20,323 T52 
Temple 46 14,549} 566 
Bexar 696 Gory 26,129 
San “Antonio. 680! 477,796) 25,043 
Biancore eee ee 5 68 ul 
OSQUC] aepieas err abs, 3,159 yeh 
BOWie) cetera me) 34,822) 1,354 
Texarkana? 65 33,049} 1,185 











{5|Paid Employees, 

©|Workweek 
Nearest Nov. 15. 
(Number. ) 


ww 


00 CO 
AN 


85 


County, City— 


Brazoria 
Freeport 
Brazos 
Bryan 
Brewster 
Briscoe 


Brooks... jane 


Brown 
Brownwood 
Burleson 
Burnet 
Caldwell 


Lockhart ....... 


Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 
Brownsville 
Harlingen 
San Benito 





Establishments. 
(Number. ) 








Total. 
Bs i 
s2_| gz 
oa | goad 
goog | 2Ro6 
ow,90 &eawo 
GHOa | aeeo 
6,871 203 
808 53 
9,642 365 
9,312 359 
3,274 102 
1,410 24 
3,995 145 
17,194 729 
16,368 726 
1,440 25 
1,328 47 
4,600 128 
2,893 OG 
3,156} 146 
Lapa a bye. 
75,892] 4,715 
22,594 89 
30,075} 2,368 
pak) 521 
1,40 49 
3,898 ge 
2,666 74 
2,742 99 
948 44 





(Continued on Next Page.) 


Nearest Nov. 15. 


Paid Employees, 
(Number. ) 


Workweek 





WHOLESALE TRADE. 


Texas Wholesale Trade, by Counties and Cities.—(Continued.) 























Total. 

g $4 

c . 
ae er be 
County, City— E i Se. | SE_la4z2e 
23 | 3¢|sogeaeee 
26] 4h3s|ectsal_Zee 
Se | Sans | Sees| a6 ae 
me | AgvA |lancaAlaeze 
Gherokeem. 5... 35 6,752 | 335 121 
Jacksonville ; 24 5,096‘ 260 103 
URLS de er 6 1,178 54 14 
@hildressi fi. i. cas. 20} 7,541 202 109 
TE wie. SAR a 712 16 £f 
Sochranwes.... cc. 6 516 15 8 
REOK Cum ieransters «velo « 5 379 6 ¢ 
Coleman ; PT) 3,120 106 61 
Goleman ...%... 17 1,904 82 42 
OUI. 5. See ee 59 15,496 450 217 
McKinney ...... 25 8,317 231 110 
Collingsworth : 16 4,036 107 Wo 
GColoradow: 2)... 8. 25 5,933 130 78 
COMAIRE coe hHS se 15 4,433 119 58 
New Braunfels.. 15 4,433 119 58 
COMANCHE sre sli. >. 23 7,400 228 126 
CWONCHOMD = Siae.creac » 8 1,374 19 9 
COORG eer. cosa d cisee « 30 7,346 390 183 
Gainesville ..... 25 5,504 366 154 
CoOarall | an 12 5,086 93 61 
BGOttlei tae. craic + ss 8 1,324 43 25 

CETANG Pes eicie setoiele s al (x) (x) (x) 
rocket Ginss..cGi... 3 967 16 6 
GELOSD YE fatness sie 33 5,434 173 147 
Culberson ; 4 43 9 ss 
WD AULA tea ctarests 5's Aal 10,207 Doll 87 
Dalhart# ; 18 8,789 ow 79 
JDEEIS ° 5 6 ieee eee 1,813 (x) | 89,242] 26,524 
IDEWIRIG, aero 1,699|2,195,991| 84,700| 25,197 
Highland Park.. qf 10,69 87 17 
University Park. ke 4,008 79 28 
WD ANVSODMne:.) sie ec 30 10,812 182 106 
amMesawetis ak hc Rs 9,880 161 98 
Weal PSmithosn. Wc 32 12,829 372 107 
Hereford Dl WP 415 341 90 
TORR 2S eae Mt 1,208 ap 19 
BDENTOMMMen Gs. Siete. s 46 9,064 355 164 
WD CTICOM Mia cierene« 22, 5,600 288 110 
MermaWattae en. eles. 36 11,887 328 176 
CUCTOMO tse. 20 9,207 144 104 
EvoOaksum! LH) .0Ns0. 8 1,641 133 49 
IDACKENG mers stele. es 9 1,704 63 3 
IDNIYIEEeaee es aioe abs: 3,098 245 164 
WonIeVM ens fee Usher vs 7 664 12 8 
Uva tees 14 1,903 66| 29 
(pasclanduee eum... 41 13,503 521) 284 
CiscotpRee . Bode. 14 Behe 193 84 
Eastland 9 1,000 79 48 
Ranger 10 2,860 88 D6 
Ector 84 76,846} 3,158 890 
(GES. sos he 81 75,401} 3,054 858 

PUG WatO Sten on. sles sc afi (x) (x) (x) 
Ellis 60 16,102 218 Wey 
Hninismens as ch .. 15 epeul Tal 38 
Waxahachie Zt 4,993 101 49 
le AsOwere ow tlenes.. Boot walt Zoo) Ad 4 Oris O7 A 
= Basonee cen. SLT Qi 775) al), 20817 33859 
ers anak. 20 4,352 110 63 
‘Stepnenviie 14 1,734 59 PX 
aS Meee cor 27 4,595 93 62 

Ea rlirveres si. aot. ce aly 1,612 5@ 3 
HEL TUTVIT ayes cere st os 's .s 33 5,843 157 86 
Bonham 16 3,949 97 45 
rayeutewee sc ss on se. aD 12,364 225 130 
PeINNOE Meas. 6 «cles C 74 20 10 
OV Ole tae es 65k Pete. 20 4,623 160 76 
OAL G weep hey ot bike 3 246 8 4 
MOrteRioenas =. saatic 25 3,912 176 82 
Rosenberg ..... les} 2,865 135 61 
Franklin 3 1,666 ill 30 
Freestoner \.\.:.° 10 1,650 19 9 
[MGIC ict: AERC 8 1,065 3 aK 
(Gravitcsematacs ss ss 183) 1,677 69 29 

Galveston’ ......-.s 118 (x) (x) (x) 
Galveston ...... 101 57,306) 2,439 866 
texas City... 9 SSID) 189 53 
GAUZE RMASs «.o.sb eres « 4) 607 9 4 
Gillespie 18 5,516 155 79 
GoOligidiatar..ics.. 2% 4 291 7 5 
GONZALES shed oie ops 26 16,009 ole 2a 
Gonzales ....... 10 5,343 159 133 
igen? 2 eee qs 19,293 847 312 
HPAII aay. cc's c-0 5s 65 16,447 820 302 


County, City— 


Denison 


Gregg 
Kilgore® 
Longview 

Grimes 


ey 
eee wees 
Ceeeee 
a) 0:10 seston ee 
@ 0 sire 90s 16 

a 8 ¢ 0 bs) se ens 


a \el-emahee © 6 iohele cus 


Plainview 

aL Fates’. ete eker 
Hamilton 
Hansford 
Hardeman 


o) o) es) eee 


ee eee eee 
Shs © we ereye 


ee ©» 6 @ ele 


aia 00): 019 @ (O. ane 


Baytown 

Houston 
Harrison 
Hartley 
Haskell 
Hays 

San Marcos..... 
Hemphillane. sense 
Henderson 


hi (Kee @ ere 
eee eee 
Sie) 8: 6) 6 10) 6 se 


6 06) 0 0 6 0 6 an 


Edinburg 
McAllen 
Mercedes 
Mission 
Weslaco .. 
Hillsboro 
Hockley 
Le Gee 
Hood Ak. 
PAOD UTS ae. 
Sulphur Springs. 
Houston ... re 
Crockett 
Howard Ae. ee 
Big Spring. 3 Sdogegere 
Hudspeth 
Hunt arte | 
Commerce | F eaketet 
Greenville 
Hutchinson 


Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Beaumont 
Porte Arthur skuaey. 
aT LOR Oo cae cena 
Jim Wells 
Alice 
Johnson 
Cleburne 
Jones 
Stamford 


se. 2 8:0) (Sela) ae 6 


of aiMeiv $6 0. eyes Be 


Kendall 
Kent -Rasticros ocieras 
Kerr 


Kimble ; 


Sie keue « 6.0 he e 


brete © 6 6 sles 














Total. 
: aco 
® Pa AS ee 

~ ss; = on 
a oe] Se) 842. 
wo Aa. | Hs TE OLY 
ya 02% | So8klasae 
Sl | webs | Shoes| 4HE 
oe | SESS | PEESS| E535 
mc | Sad | aecolneze 
82 44,08 2,055 776 
25 18,515 734 294 
37 22,616| 1,227 430 
133 51,7: 2,164 894 
40 15,121 T(6 257 
5D 25,108} 1,225 410 
15 4,8 79 32 
28 5,717 170 116 
23 4,919 159 110 
508 22,857; 1,086 302 
33 15,650 710 235 
30 (See 210 133 
14 ,138 83 70 
17 10,935 94| 30 
PH 12,523 168 87 
8 1,211 70 DS 
1; ae iL; 805, 655| 81,164}. 23,661 
12.429) 203 ic 
iL 261 AS = 286| 73,821] 21,618 
24 7,29 AA 161 
3 2,436 51 6 
15 3,482 47 34 
2M 5,083 120 63 
14 4,267 94 D0 
4 74 27 1 
17 6,318 225 66 
LF 6,318 225 66 
PROG Ball PAN CAP-PA| «taps £235) 
14 7,400 305 168 
14 10,0386 796 431 
44 16,428 985 593 
15 8,422 602 285 
IDSs 9,459 A477 373 
29 26,591| 1,508 673 
35 10,743 157 78 
21 9,485 128 61 
33 (99 oe 128 
16 3,484 118 44 
Uf 587 13 8 
26 4,795 214 123 
26 4,795 214 123 
19 D, too 187] 59 
14 3,882 165 54 
46 18,412 636 Per 
41 12,021 468 212 

1 (x) (ac) tI CE) 
60 23,082 663 293 
7 Teal ital 9 
37 20,834 082 231 
36 WT 436 152 
33 10,049 398 142 
4} 2,826 BY ay 
£4 821 17 14 
8| 1,565} 41| 19 
LU 4,600 143) 62 
229| 119,815] 7,189} 2,482 
168 98,329} 6,064) 2,128 
51 20,466 77 304 
1g 1,908 60} 28 
08 PEG AVAL 917 388 
42 15,671 644 246 
34 2D, (at 253 128 
25 4,933 214 100 
36 9,342) 241 95 
16 0,869 151 3 
20 202 158 95 
27 4,486 249 126 
15 3)o90 214| 94 
11 avo 40 18 

2| (x) (x) (x) 
16 4,253 143 78 
VS 2,709 LLG DD 
4 1,441 25 3} 

1 Cx) (x) (x) 
14 3,002 147 62 
ey 2,126) 110 AT 
AD 1,964 96 ray) 
48 15,480 780 360 
43 14,817 732 332 
30 5,996 211 112 
16 ool 117 34 








(Continued on Next Page.) 
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County, City— 


TEAMPASAaSrnet see 4 

Lampasas «.2..° 
1S MRE BK eS Se, [CRN 
Lavaca ME 


Liberty 
Limestone 

Mexia 
TAPSCONMT sx acute ew 
Live’ .Oak.....¢e0 


WViCCULOEH sae Ware. 
Brady 

McLennan 
Waco 

Madison 

Marion 


Martini... 1c e| 


Mason 

Matagorda ee 
Bay Mite «eer 

Maverick SEP he a 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 


Montague Lee 
Montgomery ...... 
Conroe 
Moore 
Dumas 
Morris 35. Ss 
Motley (nests ae eee: 3 
Nacogdoches 
Nacogdoches 
Navarro 
Corsicana 
Newton 
Nolan <6 BRIS a 
INUOCCES Patt csc Mees 
Corpus Christi.. 
Robstown 
Ochiltree 
Oldham 


Orange 
Palo: SPC ses ae ee 
Mineral Wells... 
PANOlA a. oh eee 
Parker Wei...s 5 ase. 
Weatherford 
Parmer 
Pecos 
IPO Fee ee tree oe 
Potter Mt Se eee 
AN ATILLOT | 7. oeegere. 
Presidigyes sh we acre 
RAIS See rede, ss oes 6 
Randall * 
Amarillo? 


Red “River.s ase 
Reevess {hie ee. 
Refugio . 
Refugio 
Roberts 
Robertson 
Rockwall 
Runnels ..... 
Ballinger 
Rusk BAe 8 camry 
Henderson ...... 







exas Wholesale Trade, by Counties and Cities.—(Continued.) 


Establishments. 


4 to| (Number. ) 




















TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Total 





(Thousand 
a Dollars.) 














County, City— 


Sabine 
San Augustine.... 
Salt Patricio) ey. 
Aransas Pass?.. 
Sinton nade 


ra ee Tes ale oa al a 


Schleicher es sy 
SCULLY Verma. oo8 
Shackelford .. 


Dud rs ¢ 0.6 eee oe I, 


Stephens 
Breckenridge 
Sterlingt 4. wc. Grae 
Stonewall 
Sutton 
Swisher 


Tarrant. .. ii weet 


Arlington (A; .n0% 
Fort, SWortho. re: 


Throckmorton .... 
Titus: Ae. Rio tee 
‘rom ‘Green. .. cee 
‘LDAVIS Wl... «eee 


Del Rid... tree 
Van nZandt. woe bee 
Victoria 

Victoria 
Walker 


Monahans 
Washington ...... 
Webb (2. .cn coven 

Laredo... eee 
Wharton e ELS 

Hl Campo. 42.8. 

Wharton mah 
Wheeler 
Wichita . 

Electra eb 

Wichita Falls... 
Wilbarger ~ a 

Vernon... 5. 8h: 
WV Aa CVIe vt. aan 

Raymondville 
Williamson 


‘ 


ep .2] 
re fe 
he 

Al 














Total. 

. * p> ‘ 

ov tH rm oy <4 
~~ oa = on 
Go | St_| Se leaee 
no ea BO. “PH Oo - g pe oO 
Fe =] of m = o n ‘ep fp é nQ 
fe) shea | SHBal/_UVE 
$2 | SESS | SESs/55 93 
ac | asta laalalaezc 
3 530 es 9 
8 1,169 28 14 
47| 11,486 61 289 
13 1,663 192 151 
11 2,450 134} 49 
5 2,759 34 11 
10 2,682 50 22 
4 6 4 
14 1,743 50 24 
11 L774 29 13 
19 3,703 209 58 
9 6,494 55 16 
110} 47,823] 2,556} 1,326 
96| 42,626} 2,392| 1,256 
8 770 16 19 
29 9,733 722 205 
29 9,733 722 205 
4 345 9 3 
5 537 16 8 
6 2,811 49 23 
26 7,700 193 77 
592 (x) | 23,963] 7,730 
928 12 
562! 647,795] 21,121! 7,010 

114 (x) (x) (x) 
98| 55,721| 2,667 926 
5 2,41 39 14 
14 3,303 142 65 
6 624 abl 5 
22 6,912 198 116 
102} 71,379! 2,365 929 
163} 78,292} 5,196] 1,914 
155} 76,758} 5,134] 1,889 
9 1,144 23 26 
8 1,377 20 19 
14 3,523 125 75 
121 4678 110 36 
20 5,907 205 97 
15 4,251 152 68 
74). 7,958 295 89 
21 7,958 225} 89 
14 2.536 61 44 
44| 16,428 785 322 
27/ 11,051} 541 932 
9 3,246! 93 37 
7| 720 19 9 
22 7,452 335 93 
29 7,452 335 93 
22| 13,298 312 151 
79| 24,966! 1,260 883 
72| 22413! 1,059 530 
33} 19,467 281 132 
13 3.075 83 37 
13! 7,144 105 49 
29! 4,606 128} 85 
192{ 83,100] 4,520] 1,673 
13 3,894 6 26 
158! 72,430! 4,184! 1,565 
25 7,594 303 127 
21 7,375 296 123 
27| 11,406! 452 148 
17| 3200 323 118 
47| 15,786 302 160 
293! 10,052 216 91 
16| 1,837! 57 49 
14| 8130! 243 76 
15 1,986 37 20 
36! 10,164 198 109 
4 1,459 29) 10 
27| 6,513! 185!) 65 
144 4,730! . 446 4G 

1 (x) | (x) | (x) 

7 584! 95] x 





x Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
1 Based on advance 1950 population estimates. 
Located in Aransas and San Patricio Counties. 


3 Located 
County, Texas. 


A ana 


in Miller 


County, Ark., and Bowie 


Located in Dallam and Hartley Counties. 
Located in De Witt and Lavaca Counties. 
Located in Gregg and Rusk Counties. 

Located in Potter and Randall Counties. 


Personal and Business Services.—State Totals 

Table below shows amount of personal, business and repair services rendered in Texas 
during 1948, as enumerated in the census of 1949 and released for publication February, 1951. 
See tables on following pages for business of hotels and tourist courts. See index for page 


reference to theaters and other amusements. 


Kind of Business. 


Personal, business and repair services ae ea 
(SHES SUSE! “Se ARE be a ee 1948 
1939 
Hotels 1948 
1939 
MEMOTISteTeOUTTS. Ex... 5 205 1948 
1939 


PERSONAL, BUSINESS AND REPAIR SERVICES 


Personal services, total 
Barber, beauty shops 
Barber shops 
Beauty shops ... 
Barber and beauty ‘shops combined — 
Cleaning, dyeing plants 3 
Cleaning dyeing plants (except rug cleaning) 
Rug cleaning, repairing plants 5 ape Mentena noe 
EIR, CLETMNALOTICS b.. .. Ge ce ie ede ete eee ee 
Funeral service ...... Ai 
Crematories 5 Pe St eee ONS ote Rae a 
Laundries, laundry services” ‘ 
Laundries, power ; 
Linen supply service 
Diaper service .... 41d 28 SES 6 SIC ne ee ere 
Laundries (except pow: er). ; 
Photographic studios (including commercial photography ) 
Photographic studios (exc. commercial phoreere Phy: 
Commercial photography : F : 
Pressing, alteration, garment repair ‘shops | a 
Pressing, alteration, pamment Bepal® pnaae (exe. 
pair and storage) a8 . 
Fur repair and storage shop AC. : 
Shoe repair shops, shoeshine parlors S, hat cleaning shops 
Shoe repair shops ..... ; 
COAL SCL CTL CHW (Gig I pes > ile EO A Ey a rr 
Hat cleaning shops : 
Miscellaneous personal services | 
Self-service laundries 
Miscellaneous personal Serviines, Hele: “nds. sats. 
Costume and dress suit rental services .............. 
Turkish baths, massage parlors Ps 
Other miscellaneous personal services, n. ec. 


‘fur re- 


nee ICeS. = TOt dict. fr ts, Sires siecle Casters cre no} sso ab as 
Advertising : 
Advertising agencies by eh ENS 8 ne Seen Re kee 
Outdoor advertising servicell. custo. | 
Miscellaneous advertising service 
Consumer credit reporting agencies, mer cantile reporting 
agencies, adjustment and collection agencies ........ 
Duplicating, addressing, blueprinting, photostating, mail- 
ing, mailing list, stenographic services... ae 
Duplicating, addressing, mailing, mailing list, “steno- 
graphic services .. 
Duplicating, addressing, ‘mailing, ‘mailing list services 
Public stenographic services, court reporting 
Blueprinting, photostating services ...... Ae 
Employment agencies, private MINT) 
News Syndicates . we sick ACL Ag: Cee LAE 
Services to dwellings and other ‘buildings. 2-4 MP 2 iP 
Disinfecting, exterminating Services: .-4S73f\.>...<+... 
Window cleaning service 


Business services n.e.c.  . 
Auctioneers’ establishments (service only) ~ 


Miscellaneous services to dw ellings and other buildings ee 


Coin-operated machine rental ane ce SOTVICES) jis. 


Detective agencies if 
Interior decorating serv ice 
Photo finishing laboratories 
Sign painting shops ..... 
Telephone answering serv ice 
SeREMMERISPIAY SELVICG” GaGa sts cuit) 0G. IKCLL... HRS 
Other business services, n.e.c. 


A 























an ~ a Unincor- 
a o 2 porated 
ue Py S “3 | Businesses. 
HO 2S 
& £0 aA 
a co] —_ ° 
E> | SE | aE > ae 
22 | 28 | (38 | 23|,22. 
Se | 38 | 3 | Sebel seba 
2 | 36 | se | 8232] E532 
a 
go V CS lanzcleszp 
29, 724/392,824|124,247| 30,674| 9, pe! 
28,051 111, 005 32, 232 28) 952 
2,603| 87,785 19'815 "718 971 
2/619] 32, 906 6,387 ,986 935 
1,492 78,439 21,934) 1,171. T19 
1,702} 31,644] 7,665| 1,476 850 
2,016} 20,955} 3,283} 1,860) 1;714 
ACU yaa cl 651 at 956 
j | 
17,089/|203,110} 76,538) 17,478| 5,716 
8,036) 41,741| 15,441) 8,394 637 
4,075| 20,642} 7,763} 4,408 214 
3,412) 19,335) 6,897! . 3;789 339 
189} 1,764 781 19% 84 
2,728] 47,857] 20,979] 2,862} 1,737] 
2,685| 47,006] 20,653) 2,815} 1,715 
43 851 326 q 22 
720} 23, 442) 4,525 681 438 
FAR 23,442 4,525 681 438 
706 56,058 28,090 648 340 
481| 46,600] 24,598 449 210 
50| 8,265} 3,106 Lt S) 
23 671 245 24 4 
152 a2 141 158 bie 
TS =O. 25510 2, 107 759 394 
626)" etgeL Tt, 599 Bt 317 
161; 2,038 508 162 CG 
645; 4,554] 1,229 688 274 
629} 4,396] 1,199 671 267 | 
16 158 30 AT 7 
1,578] 9,284} 1,849] 1,549} oll 
1,374} 8,501} 1,646) 1,342 464 
144 208 31 141 23 
60 575 aD 66 24 
IeSSole LOGO) 2 OlSh) 1,897) 11,385 
Tei DO LO Moone 1,000) sLa(Soln. LyoGo 
130] 1,206 353 12 AR: 
3 ex (x) (x) (x) 
48 | 212] 5 47 | ‘ 
FS) (x) (x) (x) Cx 
,244| 42,349] 138,945| 1,146 26 | 
200] 13,314} 4,053 174| 35 
104) 5,405| 1,981 101 14 
49| 4,111] 1,465 37 11 
AT|- 3,798 607 36| 10 
| | | 
121} 4,066} 2,285 80} 29 
134) -3,699) . 1,028 143} 27 
79 953 259 90} 16 
43 (PRI 218 D1 1S 
36) 202 41 39 3 
55| 2,746] 769 53| 11| 
83 ,022 233 She 18 | 
1 (x) (x) Cx) (x) 
LOSIPAZ ASO 838 92| 41} 
82] 1,646 576 72| 32| 
10 Cscdevlinn CX) Cx) 4 (x) 
aT (x) (x) (x) (x) 
602 (x) (x) (x) K) 
9 144 27 8| 3} 
0 Us le Une HA OTe 498 aba ot 
19 (x) (x) (x) (x) | 
PAG A or) (x) Cx} (x) 
58| 1,856 Doe 54 26 
163 1,545} 346 174 47 
9 138 63 {i 1| 
13) _ 247 81 13| 5 
193] 8,965} 3,124 145 AL 








Paid Employees. 
Workweek Ended 
earest Nov. 15 


70,529 
45,191 
13, a0 


16,828 








(Continued on Ned Page.) 
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312 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Personal and Business Services.—State Totals.— 


Kind of Business. 


Automobile repair services and garages, total 


Automobile repair shops .... : 
General automobile repair shop Ss 


Battery and ignition repair re service s shops. es, 


Glass replacement and awe uae ae 
Paint shops : ‘ id 
Radiator repair shops : 
Tire repair shops .... : 
Top and body repair shops. 
Automobile repair shops, n.e.c, 
Brake repair shops sre Nae cot aterm 
Wheel, axle, spring repair shops et: 
Other automobile repair shops, n.e.c. 


Automobile rentals (without drivers) 


Automobile storage, SSeS SL Aly. stl ade od ao ceree 


Storage garages 
Parking lots ... 

Automobile services (exc. repair) 
Automobile laundries 
Automobile services, n.e.c. 


Miscellaneous repair services, total 
Blacksmith shops .. 


Electrical repair shops 
Radio repair shops ... 


Refrigerator service and repair shops . Earle Ges aiP : 
Other electrical repair ehOvs (ine. electrical appliance 


repair Shops) . ; 
Upholstery, furniture repair shops. 
Watch, clock, jewelry repair shops 
Miscellaneous repair shops 


Armature rewinding shops Steete rere nent eere ee, 


Bicycle repair shops 
Leather goods repair shops ~ 


Locksmith, gunsmith shops Pena Teer 6 ee 


Musical instrument repair shops 
Repair shops, n.e.c. 


Lawn mower ‘sharpening 2 and repair shops. cae, eae a 
Saw, knife and tool sharpening and es BRODs- 


Sewing machine repair wg 4 2k 
Stove repair ShOpSien. + -ctiewenis ae 
Taxidermists 

Typewriter repair ‘shops — 

Welding shops ..... 

Other repair shops, n. €.€. 


x Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


(Continued.) 





809| 4,322 823 858 146 434 


a ha ‘Unincor-. 
om @ 2. porated eae 
: an mo | Businesses. 4015 
nH on oS 
peo! 4h) qo oO Sia. 
5 p=ia) OQ Ar] > 
E- Ba Bg . . au ° 
ge) @o a ae 5 3] B94 
ee | 22 | 88 | 945 lags] See 
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EARLY TEXAS MERCHANDISING 


No one has written a comprehensive history 
of merchandise distribution in Texas, but it 
would be an interesting one. The pioneer 
retail merchant experienced rough sledding. 
Texas had neither roads nor navigable rivers. 

During the period of colonization, the 
Mexican government tried to discourage 
trade between Texas and the United States 
and to foster trade with Mexico. But Mexico, 
in an almost constant state of political up- 
heaval, was in no position to develop trade 
with its newcomers from the North. 

The earliest flow of commerce from the 
United States to Texas was from New Orleans 
via Galveston, Velasco, Indianola and other 
Texas ports. They were too shallow for ocean- 
going vessels and it was necessary to lighter 
commerce across the shallow bays. There was 
some early steamboat commerce on the San 
Jacinto and lower stretches of the Brazos, 
Trinity and Sabine; but, before the building 
of the railroads, inland Texas consumers got 
their ‘‘store’’ goods by wagon freighters. 

Later a port of consequence was developed 
a Jefferson on the Cypress Bayou, a tribu- 
tary of the Red River. Much commerce 





ater and other amusements business. 


flowed through this port until the building 
of the railroads. There was also occasional 
navigation of the Red River as far west as 
Preston Bend, Grayson County. 

However, the distribution of consumers’ 
goods in early inland Texas presented almost 
as acute a problem as the export of cotton 
and other Texas products. The development 
of small home industries—grist mill, sawmill, 
woodworking plant, even a few early spinning 
and iron-working plants—partly solved the 
problem by turning Texas’ raw products into 
consumers’ goods on the spot. 

After the connection of Texas with the 
northern and eastern states by rail, St. Louis 
and Memphis grew in importance as distribu- 
tion centers for Texas. The ‘‘drummer’’ out 
of St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans and 
other cities to the north and east was a 
familiar figure in early Texas commerce. . 

During this period Galveston was the prin- 
cipal wholesale distribution center, followed 
later by Houston. It was not until about the 
first of the present century that the founda- 
tion of the present big wholesaling business, 
dependent upon rail commerce from the 
north, was laid with the establishment of 
houses in Dallas and Fort Worth. 
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Personal and Business Service Trades, by Counties 


_Table below shows business of various services (see list in preceding table of totals) 
during 1948, as enumerated in the census of 1949 and published in February, 1951: 
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TEXAS BORDER-LINE TOWNS 

Throughout the reports of the Bureau of 
the Census, one sees references to the county- 
line and state-line cities and towns of Texas. 

There are twenty-two incorporated places 
within Texas that lie in more than one coun- 
ty. Each of these lies in two counties except 
Katy, which extends into three counties. 
Following is a list of the county-line cities 
and towns with population, census of 1950: 

Abernathy (Hale 1,434, Lubbock 258) total, 
1,692; Amarillo (Potter 67,263, Randall 6,474) 
total, 73,737; Aransas Pass (Aransas 609, San 
Patricio 4,780) total, 5,389; Bartlett (Bell 540, 
Williamson 1,172) total, 1,712; Booker (Lips- 
comb 613, Ochiltree 2) total, 615; Dalhart 
(Dallam 5,470, Hartley 429) total, 5,899; De- 
port (Lamar 707, Red River 26) total, 733; 
Easton (Gregg 196, Rusk 7) total, 203; Glade- 
water (Gregg 4,895, Upshur 415) total, 5,310; 
Hamlin (Jones 3,564, Fisher, no population in 
1950); Happy (Swisher 675, Randall 12) total, 
687; Katy (Fort Bend 257, Harris 517, Waller 
64) total, 838; Kilgore (Gregg 8,650, Rusk 
1,043) total, 9,693; Normangee (Leon 568, 
Madison 88), total, 656; O’Donnell (Dawson 
82, Lynn 1,386) total, 1,468; Royse City (Col- 
lin 43, Rockwall 1,200) total, 1,243; San Diego 
(Duval 3,876, Jim Wells 518) total, 4,394; 
Streetman (Freestone 397, Navarro 21) total, 
A418; Tatum (Panola 98, Rusk 497) total, 595; 
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Troup (Cherokee 77, Smith 1,457) total, 1,534; 
Winnsboro (Franklin 376, Wood 2,121) total, 
2,497; Yoakum (De Witt 2,077, Lavaca 3,148) 
total, 5,225. 

State-line Cities and Towns. 

The incorporated. state-line towns (which 
are also interstate county-line places) are as 
follows: Texarkana (Bowie County, Texas, 
24,657, and Miller County, Ark., 15,833) total, 
40,490; Texhoma (Sherman County, Texas, 
297, and Texas County, Okla., 1,465) total, 
1,762; Texline (Dallam County, Texas, 435, 
and an unincorporated community in Union 
County, N.M.). Farwell, Parmer Co., Texas, 
and Texico, Curry Co., N.M., are a single 
community, but neither was incorporated at 
date of the 1950 census and there was no 
enumeration of population. The vicinity of 
Anthony-Canutillo, on the Texas-New Mexico 
line northwest of El Paso, is also an unincor- 
porated state-line community. 

International Sister Cities. 

Along the Rio Grande are a number of 
cities on opposite banks of the river which, 
though separate corporate places in the two 
nations, are single communities in the every- 
day way of life of their residents. They in- 
clude El Paso-Juarez, Presidio-Ojinaga, Del 
Rio-Villa Acuna, Eagle Pass-Piedras Negras, 
Laredo-Nuevo Laredo, Hidalgo-Reynosa (near 
McAllen) and Brownsville-Matamoros. 


Texas Hotels and Tourist Courts 


Texas had 1,492 hotels with 62,972 guest 
rooms and collected $78,439,000 for services, 
according to the federal census of 1949, which 
covered operations during the year 1948. At 
the same time there were 2,016 tourist courts 
with 30,708 guest rooms which _ received 
$20,995,000 for services during the year. These 
figures total 3,518 establishments with a total 
guest-room capacity of 93,500 and receipts for 
the year amounting to $99,434,000. 


While Texas does not have the per-capita 
hotel and tourist-court business of the big 
centers of business, political and cultural 
activity in the North, it nevertheless has an 
exceptional business for a state of its density 
of population and geographic location. 


Mobile Texans. 


This comes from several causes. Texans are 
a mobile people. They do much traveling in 
their own state on business and pleasure. The 
wide spaces of Texas and the distances be- 
tween its large cities have encouraged travel 
among a people who have been travel-minded 
since the days of the trek of their forefathers 
to the western frontier. 

The location of Texas geographically has 
also encouraged interstate and international 
travel across its surface. The main southern 
rail, highway and air routes from Atlantic to 
Pacific traverse Texas. 

There has long been a heavy traffic across 


Texas from north to south because the Texas 
Gulf ports serve not only Texas but a large 
area beyond. In recent years, the main 
artery of travel and commerce by rail, high- 
way and air between the United States and 
Mexico has been developed across Texas. 


Hotel Investment. 


All of this has encouraged the investment 
of money in hotels. The wide development of 
the oil fields has also been a factor, (1) by 
furnishing patronage for the hotels and 
(2) by furnishing in many instances the local 
capital for the enterprise. Noticeable through- 
out Texas is the large number of excellent 
hotels in small cities. 


This is notably true along the main thor- 
oughfares that cross the <tate and in the 
areas that have had, for some years, active 
oil-field operations. “’9ong such _ east-west 
highways as? U.S; +90;..U.S. 80, U.S. 67 .and 
U.S. 287 the travelci is seldom more than 
thirty miles from modern hotel or tourist- 
camp conveniences. The same is true of the 
principal north-south routes. 

A rapid development of recent years has 
been the expansion of the tourist-court busi- 
ness, largely catering to the traveler by mo- 
tor vehicle. A warm climate and year-round 
travel of tourists encouraged the development 
of the tourist court earlier in the South and 
West than in the North. 











TEXAS HOTELS AND TOURIST COURTS, BY COUNTIES. 
Table below shows hotels and tourist courts in Texas (number of establishments, rental 
units and receipts) in the year 1948, according to the federal census of services taken during 


1949 and published early in 1951. 
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Texas Hotels and Tourist Courts, by Counties.—(Continued.) 
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Summary of U.S. Army Operations in Texas 


Fourth Army headquarters, housed in the 
72-year-old Fort Sam Houston Quadrangle, 
controls all Army operations in five states— 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and New Mexico. 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes is the commanding 
general. (As of June 15, 1951.) The deputy 
Army commander is Maj. Gen. Hobart R. 
Gay, recently returned from the battle fronts 
of Korea, where he commanded the First 
Cavalry Division. General Gay succeeded Maj. 
Gen. A. D. Bruce, who became commandant 
of the Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, 
Va., in July. Col. Francis T. Dodd was ele- 
vated in May to the Chief of Staff post, 
succeeding the late Maj. Gen. Hugh F. T. 
Hoffman, who died in May. 

Besides the administration of Regular Army 
affairs within the five-state area, the organi- 
zation and training activities for the civilian 
components, the Organized Reserve Corps, 
the Junior and Senior ROTC and the National 
Guard, require the major portion of the time 
of the headquarters. 

Fort Sam Houston comprises approximately 
1,500 buildings and occupies more than 3,300 
acres of land. This inctudes the San Antonio 
Distribution Depot, the physical plant of 
which covers about 255 acres of land. The 
depot maintains its own railway system of 
twelve miles of trackage and twenty-two 
miles of all-weather streets. 

Fort Hood, near Killeen, is the home of the 
Second Armored (Hell on Wheels) Division, 
the only fully organized and equipped ar- 
mored division in the United States Army. 
The First Armored Division also is being 
trained at this fort. Fort Hood is also the 
scene of National Guard and Organized Re- 
serve training during the summer months. 

Fort Bliss, El Paso, is the Army’s Anti- 
Aircraft and Guided Missile Center. Also at 
Fort Bliss is one of the five Replacement 
Centers in the U.S. The William Beaumont 
General Hospital is also located at El Paso. 

Fort Crockett, at Galveston, for many years 
the site of important coastal batteries, is now 
primarily a recreation center for officers and 
enlisted men and their families. Fishing, 
tennis, golf and numerous other forms of 
recreation are provided for those who take 
advantage of the Recreation Center for a 
week’s sojourn at a nominal fee. 

Army Posts and Camps in Texas— 
Commanding Officers. 
(As of June 15, 1951.) 

Fort Bliss.—Maj. Gen. John T. Lewis, com- 
manding general. 

Fort Sam Houston.—Col. Eustis L. Poland, 
deputy post commander. 

Fort Hood.—Maj. Gen. Williston B. Palmer. 

Fort Crockett.—Capt. Glenroy Ryan. 

Texas Military District.—Col. Clarence M. 


Culp, executive, American Statesman Build- 
me Seventh and Colorado Streets, Austin, 
exas. 


Military History of San Antonio. 

The colorful, Spanish-type Fort Sam Hous- 
ton Quadrangle, which originally was de- 
signed as a quartermaster depot, serves as 
Army headquarters. Soldiers, whose names 
are closely linked with the histories of the 
Civil War, World War I and World War II, 
have seen duty, in some form or another, at 
the Quadrangle and its environs. Some of 
those who have written exciting chapters in 
the nation’s and San Antonio’s military his- 
tory, are Robert E. Lee, Phil Sheridan, W. T. 
Sherman, Albert S. Johnston, John J. Per- 
shing, Theodore Roosevelt, Frederick Fun- 
ston, Dwight Eisenhower, Walter Krueger, 


Courtney Hodges and Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright. 
San Antonio was destined for a military 


center as far back as 1718, when it was an 
isolated presidio of the King of Spain. It was 
established to protect the missionaries and 
encourage the settlement of the country. For 
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the past one hundred years the United States 
Army has maintained a permanent military 
garrison at San Antonio. 

The first serious step toward establishing 
a permanent military post at San Antonio was 
taken in 1849 during the reconstruction of the 
Alamo. By 1850 the Alamo was restored and 
was occupied as a quartermaster depot. The 
San Antonio Arsenai was the first building to 
be constructed by the government for military 
purposes. Construction was started in 1859, 
but was not completed until 1866, because of 
the interruption by the War Between the 
States. 

After that war, San Antonio’s military am- 
bitions pushed forward. In May, 1870, the 
city donated forty acres of land on Govern- 
ment Hill for the establishment of a perma- 
nent post and by 1875, fifty-two more acres 
had been donated. In 1873 Gen. Phil Sheridan, 
General Meyers and Secretary of War Bel- 
knap surveyed the site for a quartermaster 
depot, at the request of Gen. U. S. Grant, 
then President. The surveying trio were not 
enthusiastic about the site as a quartermaster 
depot and so reported. Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Grant had an act passed by Congress, 
which finally resulted in the Quadrangle 
being completed in December, 1879. By 1886 
a hospital and officers’ quarters were com- 
pleted. 

One of the interesting points of the Quad- 
rangle is the clock tower, which is ninety 
feet high, and at one time supported a 6,400- 
gallon water tank. 

Just prior to and during World War I, 
there was a National Guard mobilization 
under General Funston in a new tent camp 
adjacent to Fort Sam Houston, known as 
Camp Wilson. 

World War I brought about the last sizable 
expansion of Fort Sam Houston, when more 
than 2,000 acres were purchased for the con- 
struction of Camp Travis, and 104 acres were 
added for a general supply depot. In 1928 an 
extensive program of building new barracks 
and quarters was undertaken for the famous 
2d Division. In 1937 Brooke General Hospital 
was completed. It now is a part of the Brooke 
Army Medical Center, which also includes the 
Army Medical Field Service School. The 
Brooke General Hospital is one of the largest 
and finest military hospitals in the world. 


Texas Military District 


The Organized Reserve Corps, authorized 
by Congress in the National Defense Act, is 
one of the principal civilian components of 
the United States Army. It includes the per- 
sonnel of the Officers Reserve Corps and the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps and the units of the 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

The ORC is designed to furnish, in case of 
national emergency, effectively trained units 
capable of rapid expansion and deployment 
and additional trained commissioned and en- 
listed personnel for needed replacement and 
expansion of the Army. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army is immedi- 
ately responsible for supervision and control 
of the ORC with the advice and assistance of 
the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, 
a special staff officer in the Department of 
the Army. Command channels for the ORC 
are the same as those established for the 
Army. 

Command of all Organized Reserve Corps 
personnel is exercised by each of the six 
Army commanders in the continental United 
States for reserve personnel residing in their 
respective areas. The ORC in Texas is under 
command of the Fourth Army, with headquar- 
ters at San Antonio. Each Army area is organ- 
ized into military districts, one for each state 
in the area. Chiefs of the military districts are 
responsible to the Army commanders for the 
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co-ordination, supervision and inspection of 
the organization, training, administration and 
supply of all units and personnel of the 
Organized Reserve Corps in their respective 
states. Unit instructors, representing the 
District Chief, directly supervise the training 
of such units and personnel. 

Col. C. M. Culp is Chief of the Texas Mili- 
tary District, with headquarters in the Ameri- 
ean Statesman Building in Austin. (As of 
June 15, 1951.) Supervising training in Texas 
is Senior Army Instructor, Col. Paul B. 
Malone Jr. Unit Instructor offices are located 
in eighteen cities of the state: Austin, San 
Antonio, Waco, Tyler, Texarkana, Beaumont, 
Houston, Galveston, Corpus Christi, Harlin- 
gen, College Station, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Greenville, Wichita Falls, Lubbock, El Paso 
and Amarillo. (As of June 15, 1951.) 

ORC units are commanded by reserve offi- 
cers who are responsible to the Chief of the 
Military District for the administration, train- 
ing and supply of their organizations. Armory 
drill is held twice monthly in most units, 
some report weekly. Organized units are 
authorized certain week-end training activities 





in addition to two weeks of summer field 
training. 

Under new training policies adopted in 1950, 
ORC schools were established in Houston and 
Dallas. These schools train volunteer reserve 
officers not assigned to units. Instruction is 
by lecture and demonstration, divided into 
branch and grade courses with a progressive 
schedule based on a three-year course. Offi- 
cers attending receive no drill pay, but do 
qualify for retirement points, longevity and 
promotion. 

Prior to the Korean conflict, Texas had 
approximately 40,000 Army reservists, 23,000 
commissioned and 17,000 enlisted, including 
inactive reservists not assigned to _ units. 
Principal reserve units of the state are the 
90th Infantry Division, with headquarters 
at Austin, commanded by Brigadier General 
Arthur P. Watson, and headquarters elements 
of the 22d Armored Division, at Houston, 
commanded by Major General Harry H. John- 
son. Other reserve units, ranging in size down 
to small detachments, are located throughout 
the state. Since the Korean conflict, this 
character of information has been restricted. 


Summary of U.S. Navy Activities in Texas 


Naval activities within the State of Texas, 
with the exception of Air Facilities, are under 
the direct command of Rear Admiral W. K. 
Phillips, U.S.N., the Commandant of the 
Eighth Naval District, with headquarters in 
New Orleans. The Eighth Naval District is 
composed of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. Naval air activi- 
ties operate under the command of the Chief 
of Naval Operations for Air, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C., represented in Texas 
by Rear Admiral J. Perry, U.S.N., Chief of 
Naval Air Advanced Training, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Corpus Christi. (As of June 15, 1951.) 


These activities cover the entire state and 
consist of both regular and reserve compo- 
nents. Included are naval _ stations, Naval 
Reserve training centers, Volunteer Naval 
Reserve units, university naval ROTC units, 
air stations, medical activities, Hydrographic 
Office, material inspectors, industrial and 
construction offices, recruiting offices and 
suboffices (Marine and Navy), as well as 
administrative units and schools. 


The major naval establishments in Texas 
include the Naval Air Station at Corpus 
Christi, now headquarters for the Chief of 
Naval Air Advanced Training, Rear Admiral 
J. Perry, and under the command of Capt. 
N. W. Ellis. (As of June 15, -1951.) Also- at 
Corpus Christi is the Auxiliary Air Station, 
Cabaniss Field, Capt. R. R. Briner, com- 
manding. Another Auxiliary Air Station was 
reactivated April 1, 1951, at Kingsville for 
transitional training in jet aircraft. 

A fourth Navy Air Station is located at 
Dallas (Grand Prairie). This field, under the 
command of Capt. Hugh R. Nieman (May 1, 
1951) operates as a base for Naval Air Re- 
serve training. Within a few months of the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea in June, 1950, 
several naval and Marine Reserve Air Squad- 
rons, known as ‘‘Weekend Warriors,’’ were 
recalled to active duty. Their performance 
in combat demonstrated the effectiveness of 
their training and a high state of readiness. 
They entered combat operations in Korea. 

The fourth major activity is the U.S. Naval 
Station at Orange. Operating during World 
War II as an important outfitting base for 
amphibious craft, destroyers, destroyer es- 
corts and mine craft, the station now has as 
its primary function the support of the Texas 
Group, Atlantic Reserve Fleet, a part of the 
‘‘mothball fleet’’ based there. Many of these 
ships were taken out of ‘‘mothballs,’’ during 
1950 and early 1951, to join the fleet in 
Korean waters. Some of the landing craft 


stored there after World War II carried the 
Marines ashore at the Inchon landings. 

There is one Naval Hospital in Texas, 
located at the Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi. Additionally, there are dispensaries 
at each of the major naval installations in the 
state. The former Navy hospital at Houston 
is now operated by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Not operating as separate establishments, 
but of great importance to the Navy, are the 
two Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Units at Rice Institute in Houston and Uni- 
versity of Texas in Austin. 

Aside from these major installations there 
are field offices for Inspectors of Naval Mate- 
rial in various cities with the supervising 
inspector located at Houston, officers in 
charge of construction at Orange, Dallas, 
Corpus Christi and Houston, and a _ branch 
Hydrographic Office at Galveston. The bal- 
ance of regular activities in the state consist 
of recruiting and officer procurement offices. 

Naval Reserve. 

Reserve activities of the United States Navy 
are divided into two general categories—or- 
ganized and volunteer. Organized reservists 
are attached to organized units with sched- 
uled drill periods each week. Pay for each 
drill is awarded organized reservists, while 
volunteer reserve members attend their meet- 
ings without pay. 

Both organized and volunteer personnel, 
however, may participate in two weeks an- 
nual training duty, either ashore or afloat, 
and are on temporary active duty with pay 
during this period. 

Within the first few months of the start of 
the Korean conflict, many of Texas Naval 
Reservists, both organized and _ volunteer, 
were recalled or volunteered to active duty 
to take their places in the rapidly expanding 
fleet. This reserve of highly trained personnel 
enabled the United States Navy to expand at 
the fastest rate in its history. Within nine 
months the existing fleet had almost doubled 
in size by use of ‘‘mothballed’’ ships and 
manned in a large part by Naval Reservists. 

Backbone of the Reserve Organization are 
the Organized Navy Reserve units throughout 
Texas. Located at Naval Reserve training 
centers, operated by inspector-instructors and 
station-keepers on active duty, these units 
offer organized reservists training and facili- 
ties which keep them in readiness for rapid 
assimilation into the active fleet. 

Training Centers are located at: 1110 Barton 
Springs Road, Austin; San Jacinto and Rusk 
Streets, Amarillo; 780 South Fourth Street, 
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Beaumont; Building 84, Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi; 9638 Bachman Boulevard, 
Dallas; San Diego and Indiana Streets, El 
Paso; 2222 Worth Street, Fort Worth; 710 
College Avenue, Lubbock; Fifty-third and 
Avenue S, Galveston; 4415 Cullen Boulevard, 
Houston; 1941 South Third Street, Abilene; 
Pleasure Pier Boulevard, Port Arthur; 410 
Avenue B, San Angelo; 311 East Arsenal 
Street, San Antonio; 1823 Fifth Street, Wich- 
ita Falls. Organized Submarine Division is at 
4415 Cullen Boulevard, Houston. 
Construction Battalion (Seabees).—Organ- 
ized CB Battalions, which meet at Naval 
Reserve Training Centers, have been formed 
throughout the state. Volunteer Naval Re- 
serve Units have been organized in many 
Texas cities, carrying on training of a spe- 
cialized nature at meetings and through work 
projects. These units extend facilities of the 
Navy to Alice, Angleton, Arlington, Ballinger, 
Bay City, Bellville, Big Spring, Brownwood, 
Brownsville, Bryan, Cisco, Clarendon, Com- 
merce, Del Rio, Eagle Pass, Graham, Groes- 
beck, Hamilton, Harlingen, Huntsville, Kings- 
ville, La Grange, Laredo, Linden, Longview, 


Marshall, McKinney, Medina, Midland, Min- 
eola, New Braunfels, Odessa, Paris, Pharr, 
Sherman, Southmayd, Sweetwater, Taylor, 


Temple, Texarkana, Tyler, Van Horn, Victo- 
ria and Waco. 

Among these volunteer units, operating 
under the assistant for Naval Reserve, Eighth 
Naval District, are electronic companies and 
platoons, aviation units, composite units, 
dental units, construction battalion units, 
automotive transportation units, petroleum 
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units, public relations units, postal units, re- 
search units, medical units, naval transporta- 
Ben service units, supply corps units, law 
units. 

Naval Reserve Radio Stations which have 
provided communications during disasters and 
heavy ice storms are located at Naval Reserve 
Training Centers, Electronic Units and Naval 
Stations. 

The Organized Marine Corps Reserve units 
formerly were operated by Inspector-Instruc- 
tor Marine officers. All of these Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve units were recalled to 
active duty within a short time after the be- 
ginning of the conflict in Korea. 

Recruiting and Procurement. 

To keep the fleet, shore establishments and 
naval schools supplied with personnel is the 
job of ‘several procurement and recruiting 
offices in Texas: Office of naval officer pro- 
curement, branch office, Dallas; inspector of 
Navy recruiting, seventh recruiting area, Dal- 
las; Navy recruiting station, 1104 Commerce 
Street (Santa Fe Bldg.). Dallas; Navy re- 
cruiting station, Room 616, Federal Building, 
Houston; Marine Corps Headquarters, south- 
ern recruiting division, Terminal Annex 
Building, Dallas; Marine Corps district head- 
quarters recruiting station, Terminal Annex 
Building, Dallas; Marine Corps district head- 
quarters recruiting station, Room 316, Fed- 
eral Building, Houston; Marine Corps district 
headquarters recruiting station, 407 Post- 


Office Building, San Antonio. 
In addition to these, many Texas cities have 
usually 


recruiting substations, which are 
located in their post-office buildings. 
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Summary of U.S. Air Force Operations in Texas 


Located in Texas is an exceptionally large 
number of military aviation installations. This 
has come logically from several favoring fac- 
tors, including Texas’ mild winters, the 
usually fair weather especially in the western 
part of the state, and the geographic position 
approximately halfway between Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. In the earlier days of aviation, 
Texas’ wide prairie spaces, affording emer- 
gency landing areas, were a factor. At the 
beginning of military aviation development, 
during World War I, the Army located some 
of its largest training fields in Texas, includ- 
ing Kelly Field at San Antonio, still in opera- 
tion. 

The U.S. Department of the Air Force 
maintains in Texas today a varied field of 
activities, including most forms of military 
aviation training. 

Aviation cadets train at several Texas bases 
as they have for many years, and at Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, is found the 
USAF’s only postwar officers candidate 
school. Also at- Lackland AFB is the Air 
Force’s chief basic training center for the 
initial indoctrination and training of all USAF 
recruits. 

Several operational units of the Air Force’s 
combat strength are stationed at Texas bases. 
From the School of Aviation Medicine at Ran- 
dolph AFB flight surgeons are trained for 
assignment throughout the Air Force to pro- 
tect the Air Force pilot and improve his effi- 
ciency at the altitudes and speeds of modern 
aerial warfare. A major command headquar- 
ters is located at Carswell Air Force Base, 
Fort Worth—Maj. Gen. Roger M. Ramey’s 
war-famed Eighth Air Force of the USAF’s 
Strategic Air Command. The first two active 
operational units flying the largest bomber 
in the world, the six-engined Consolidated 
Vultee B-36, are assigned to the Fort Worth 
installation. The San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area covers Kelly Air Force Base, San An- 
tonio, with warehouses and maintenance 
hangars supplying most of the Air Force ac- 
tivities in Texas. 

Air Bases in Texas. 

Approximately fifty-five major bases and 
auxiliary landing fields are maintained in 
Texas by the U.S. Air Force. The major 
bases, with names of commanding officers, as 
of June 15, 1951, are given below: 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Col. 
Bryan B. Harper; Biggs AFB, El Paso, Col. 
James Y. Parker; Brooks AFB, San Antonio, 
Col. Howard H. Cloud; *Bryan AFB, Bryan; 
Carswell AFB, Fort Worth, Brig. Gen. Clar- 
ence S. Irvine; James Connally AFB, Waco, 


Col. Randolph L. Wood; Ellington AFB, 
Houston, Col. William M. Lee; Goodfellow 
AFB, San Angelo, Col. John R. Morgan; 


*Gray AFB, Killeen; Kelly AFB, San Antonio, 


Maj. Gen. Clements McMullen; Lackland 
AFB, San Antonio, Maj. Gen. Charles W. 
Lawrence; Perrin AFB, Sherman, Col. John 


Hill; Pyote AFB, Pyote, Maj. Max L. Piper; 
Randolph AFB, San Antonio, Brig. Gen. Carl 
B. McDaniel; Reese AFB, Lubbock, Col. 
Thomas J. Barrett; San Marcos AFB, San 
Marcos, Col. William F. Stewart; Sheppard 
AFB, Wichita Falls, Maj. Gen. Caleb V. 
Haynes; Wolters AFB, Mineral Wells, Lt. 
Col. Michael A. Garrett. 

All basic-phase flying training given to 
aviation cadets of the U.S. Air Force is cen- 
tered in Texas at four installations: James 
Connally AFB, Waco; Goodfellow AFB, San 
Angelo; Perrin AFB, Sherman, and Randolph 
AFB, San Antonio. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
the Air Force quit releasing figures on per- 
sonnel. But in the early part of 1949, the Air 
Force had a total of approximately 58,000 
ae commanding officer designated as of May 1, 


officers and men stationed in Texas. In addi- 
tion, about 20,000 civilians were employed at 
Texas Air Force bases. 


—o 


Texas National Guard 


The present-day Texas National Guard is a 
link in the chain of all the various militia 
forces which have existed in Texas since 1836, 
when the first militia unit was organized at 
Washington-on-the-Brazos. 

There were volunteer militia units which 
went into the Civil War as a body. Texas 
militia units, formed, equipped and trained 
without federal supervision, went into the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. In 1903, the 
Congress of the United States passed the 
Militia Act of 1903, known as the Dick Law. 
This law proved an important milestone in 
the history of militia units. It combined them 
all into one organization, called it the Na- 
tional Guard and gave the National Guard 
recognition as a part of the National Army. 
Thus the National Guard acquired a dual 
status——-it had a federal obligation and a state 
obligation. 

In 1917 the federal obligation became effec- 
tive when the National Guard was called into 
federal service in World War I. The Texas 
National Guard went as the 36th Infantry Di- 
vision and distinguished itself. 

During the absence of the 36th Division, 
other militia units were organized purely for 
home defense. There were two brigades of 
cavalry and one brigade of infantry. When 
the war was over, the 36th Division returned 
to Texas. Due to casualties, transfers and re- 
inforcements, it had to be reorganized. 

In the years between the wars, the Texas 
National Guard was equipped and trained, in 
summer camps and armory drills and rifle 
matches. In World War II, the federal obli- 
gation again became effective and the Texas 
National Guard went to war again as the 36th 
Division, and again performed an outstanding 
role in Italy, France, Germany and Austria. 

During its absence the Texas Defense Guard 
was organized in 1940, for home defense. In 
1942, the name was changed to -Texas State 
Guard. This organization passed into history 
at the end of the war when the Texas Na- 
tional Guard returned. 

The.organization of the new National Guard 
began in 1946. Again it had a dual status—a 
federal obligation and a state obligation. In 
wartime, the National Guard operates under 
the major force commander, for ground units, 
the Fourth Army Headquarters at Fort Sam 
Houston; for air units, the Twelfth Air Force, 
Brooks Field, San Antonio. 

In peacetime, the guard operates under the 
Governor through the State Adjutant General, 
and under the supervision of the National 
Guard Bureau. The bureau is a part of the 
War Department Special Staff and is the 
agency through which the War Department 
maintains administrative and policy contact 
with the National Guards of the several 
states. 

Federal functions include equipment, in- 
spection and fiscal matters. The Federal Gov- 
ernment provides the uniforms and equip- 
ment and the pay for armory drills and sum- 
mer camp and Regular Army officers conduct 
inspections and supervise the training by unit 
commanders. 

The state functions include recruiting, 
housing and personnel administration. It is 
the responsibility of the state to provide 
armories and storage facilities to local units 
and to handle personnel matters such as re- 
cruiting, promotions, transfers and _  dis- 
charges. The state also provides pay in time 
of state emergencies. 

The National Guard receives its money by 
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annual appropriation from Congress, which 
appropriated $210,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1951. During 1949 Texas had three state- 
owned National Guard installations: Camp 
Mabry, Austin; Camp Hulen, Palacios; Camp 
Wolters, Mineral Wells. 

Enlistments. 

Officers in the National Guard must have 
had at least six months service subsequent to 
Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, and must appear 
before an examining board as to their profes- 
sional qualifications. The National Guard 
maintains an age-in-grade policy for officers. 
Enlisted men must be 17 to 35 years old and 
up to 55 for veterans. Enlistment is for three 
years. All must be able to pass a prescribed 
physical examination and all must attend 
drill for two hours one night a week. 

Texas State Organization. 

Before World War II Texas had about 
15,000 troops on paper. Following the Louisi- 
ana maneuvers in 1940 and the screening for 
federal service, Texas presented about 8,000 
National Guard troops for service in World 
War II. 

With the consent of the state, Texas has 
been allotted 30,124 troops in the new Na- 
tional Guard. These will be divided into the 
36th Infantry Division, the 49th Armored Di- 
vision, certain nondivisional troops with an 
aggregate strength of a division and air 
units. The 49th Division is one of the two 
armored divisions in the National Guard of 
the United States, the other being the 50th 
Armored Division in New Jersey. 

These troops will be divided into a total of 
288 units, located in 131 cities and towns in 
Texas. 

After the outbreak of the conflict in Korea, 
information was restricted but, as of July 1, 
1949, 255 units had been authorized, located 
in 125 towns. The status of the Texas National 
Guard at that time included: 1,550 officers, 
13,450 enlisted men, or 15,000 total troops. 

Practically all of the Air National Guard 
was called into federal service late in 1950 
and early in 1951. 

The Commanding General, Texas National 
Guard, is Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, Aus- 
tin. Deputy Commander is Maj. Gen. Ike 
Ashburn, Austin. The Adjutant General is 
Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry, who now represents 
the Governor as head of all National Guard 
troops in Texas. (As of June 15, 1951.) 

The Commanding General of the 36th Divi- 
sion is Maj. Gen. H. Miller Ainsworth, Luling. 
Assistant Division Commander is Brig. Gen. 
Carl H. Phinney, Dallas. Artillery Commander 
- Brig. Gen. Albert B. Crowther, San An- 
onio. 

Commanding General of the 49th Armored 
Division is Maj. Gen. Albert S. Johnson, Dal- 
las. Under him the Commanding General of 
Combat Command A is gus Gen. John W. 
Naylor, Fort Worth, and of Combat Command 
B, Brig. Gen. Clayton P. Kerr, Dallas. 
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State Government of Texas 


The executive and administrative branch of 
the State Government of Texas consists of 
almost 200 single offices, departments, com- 
missions, boards and other agencies, of which 
about thirty-five are inactive though still re- 
tained on the statute books. 

The legislative branch consists of the Legis- 
lature, composed of House of Representatives 
with 150 members and Senate with thirty-one 
members. 

The judiciary consists of the State Supreme 
Court, Court of Criminal Appeals, eleven 
Courts of Civil Appeals and 140 District 
Courts, of which nine have exclusively crimi- 
nal-ease jurisdiction. (This includes courts 
created by the Fifty-first Legislature, 1951.) 

Lengthy Document. 

The Texas State Constitution, adopted in 
1876, is approximately 40,000 words in length, 
including amendments adopted to Jan. 1, 
1951, but not the amendments submitted by 
the Fifty-first Legislature. (See 348 for 
article relating to Constitution and pp. 349- 
389 for text.) 

A great deal of purely statutory law is con- 
tained in the Constitution. The writers of the 
Constitution, at the end of Reconstruction, 
were embittered by experience under carpet- 
bag rule and seemingly tried to put all the 
law in the Constitution. 

Though Texas has adopted five constitu- 
tions since annexation in 1845, the present 
document contains some evidences of Spanish 
and Mexican sovereignty. Noteworthy is the 
community property provision. (Art. XV, sec. 
15.) It provides for equal property rights by 
husband and wife. It was adopted from 
Spanish law which in turn had taken it from 
some of the Germanic tribes that invaded 
Spain beginning in the fifth century. Similar 
provisions are found in the constitutions of 
eight other Southwestern and Western States. 
Another noteworthy provision of the Texas 
State Constitution is the protection of home- 
steads from forced sale except for payment 
of debt against the homestead itself. (Art. 
XVI, secs. 50 and 51.) 

Elective Officials. 

The state officials who are elected by pop- 
ular vote are Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Attorney General, Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, Treasurer, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and the three members of the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas. All of them serve 
two-year terms, beginning in January of the 
odd-numbered year, except the Railroad 
Commission which is a three-member body 
with members serving six-year overlapping 
terms. 

Most of the approximately 165 nonelective 
single officials, and boards and commissions 
are appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of the Senate. However, there 
are a number of important exceptions. The 
Commissioner of Education, Banking Com- 
missioner and other state officials are ap- 
pointed by their respective boards, members 
of which are named by the Governor. (See 
following list of Texas State Officials, Boards 
and Commissions.) 

Governor’s Powers. 

The Governor is head of the administrative 
system, and has the power to veto bills, sub- 
ject to overriding by two-thirds vote of both 
houses. Despite this power and his authority 
to appoint many state officials, the Governor 
of Texas is not a strong executive as com- 
pared with some other states. This comes 
partly from the large number of elective state 
officers, partly from constitutional restric- 
tions and partly from the fact that Texas is 
a one-party state, politically. 

_The Texas administrative system is con- 
sidered cumbersome and duplicative by most 
authorities on government. In recent years 
there has been a movement afoot to simplify 
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the State Government, but the actual drift | 

has been toward further complication by the 

creation of new agencies. : ; 
Legislature. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Texas 
State Government is the great authority of — 
its Legislature. It consists of a Senate of 
thirty-one members, elected to four-year over- 
lapping terms, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 150 members elected to two-year 
terms. Each of the thirty-one Senators repre- 
sents a district. The 150 Representatives are 
elected from 105. districts under the redis- 
tricting in 1951. The Senate membership is 
fixed by the Constitution. The House mem- 
bership may vary from 93 to 150, but has 
been 150 since the first apportionment after 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1876. 

Through its authority to appropriate money 
for the support of state institutions and its 
policy, in most instances, of appropriating in 
detail, the Legislature exercises greater au- 
thority than does the legislative branch of 
many other states. And, relatively, it main- 
tains a much greater voice in government 
affairs than the Congress of the National 
Government, even though the State Legisla- 
ture is in session only a limited time. 

Judicial. 

The State Supreme Court stands at the head 
of the Texas judiciary, having final jurisdic- 
tion in all civil cases. Its nine members are 
elected to 6-year, overlapping terms. There is 
a companion Court of Criminal Appeals, hav- 
ing final jurisdiction in all criminal cases. 
It consists of three judges elected to six-year, 
overlapping terms; and there is a Commis- 
sion to Assist the Court of Criminal Appeals, 
consisting of two members, who are named 
by the court. There are eleven Courts of 
Civil Appeals having jurisdiction in eleven 
Supreme Judicial Districts. They are inter- 
mediate between the District Courts and the 
Supreme Court in civil cases. The three jus- 
tices in each court are elected to 6-year over- 
lapping terms. There are also 140 District 
Courts. (See pp. 449-454.) In the more popu- 
lous areas there are several districts to a 
county. In rural areas there are usually sev- 
eral counties in a district. They have juris- 
diction over both civil and criminal cases, 
except in some populous areas where the 
jurisdiction has been divided between civil 
and criminal District Courts. Judges may be 
transferred to relieve crowded dockets. They 
are elected to 4-year terms. 

There has been little evidence of corruption 
in the conduct of the Texas judiciary, but it 
has been subject to criticism for its delays, 
cumbersome procedure and tendency to mis- 
trials and reversals in higher courts on ac- 
count of technicalities. In recent years there 
has been an effort for court reform headed 
PY none Texas Civil Judicial Council. (See 
D. , 

A statement of the Texas state system of 
finances will be found on pp. 390-402. A list 
of all state administrative offices, boards, 
commissions and legislative and judicial bod- 
ies will be found on pages immediately fol- 
lowing this article. 

State and Local Government. 

The relation between the State Govern- 
ment of Texas and its civil subdivisions has 
always been small except in matters of fi- 
nance. Increasing reliance of local on State 
Government has considerably extended state 
authority in such matters as school support 
and road building. The long court fight in 
the Limestone County case over control of 
highway building which resulted in victory 
for the state in 1925 marked the beginning 
of extension of state control.. (See p. 271.) 

The increasing relative burden borne by the 
state in public support has resulted in a shift 
of local control to state hands in considerable 
degree. 


Texas State Officials, Boards and Commissions 


List below shows date of creation of office, whether elective or appointive, length of 
term, salary or other remuneration, number of members if a board or commission, name of 
official, or officials in instances of boards and commissions. Dates in parenthesis indicate 
_ termination of term of office. Names of towns in parentheses indicate home of official whose 

residence is officially in Austin. In some instances the dates of expiration are prior to 
issuance of this volume; in such instances a holdover term is indicated, no new appointment 
having been made at time of publication of the Texas Almanac. 


Accident Board, Industrial.—See ‘‘Industrial 
Accident Board.’’ 
Accountancy, State Board of Public.—(1915) ; 
apptv.; 2-yr.; expenses paid from fees collected 
by board; nine members: Chairman, J Phil- 
lips, Houston (9-4-51); B. A. Mothershead, Har- 
lingen (9-4-52); Hatcher A. Pickens, Fort Worth 
(9-4-52); C. A. Freeze, San Angelo (9-4-51); 
secretary, Charles B. Hagans, Nacogdoches (9-4- 
52); Leland Aiton, Plainview (9-4-52); L. E 
Tennison, Clifton (9-4-53); Harry L. Briner, San 
Antonio (9-4-53); O. H. Maschek, Beaumont 
(9-4-51). Headquarters, 702 Steck Bldg., Austin. 
Adjutant General.—(1836 by Republic of Texas; 
1905 present office established); apptv.; 2-yr.; 
$4,200; Kearie L. Berry, Austin (Denton) (2-1-53). 
Adjutant General, Assistant.—Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Martin, Austin (Houston) (1-22-53). 
Administrative Judicial Districts of Texas, Pre- 
siding Judges of.—(Serve during elected term); 
No. 1, L. (Jack) Thornton, Dallas; No. 2, 
Max M. Rogers, Huntsville; No. 3, A. P. Mays, 
Corsicana; No. 4, W. W. McCrory, San Antonio; 


, 


No. 5, W. R. Blalock, Edinburg; No. 6, Roger 
Thurmond, Del Rio; No. 7, O. L. Parish, Ballin- 
ger; No. 8, George L. Davenport, Eastland; No. 


9, Luther Gribble, Wellington. 

Ad Valorem Tax Rate, Board to Calculate the.— 
(1907); ex officio; term in other office; three 
members: Gov. Allan Shivers; State Comptroller 
Robert S. Calvert; State Treasurer, Jesse James. 

Advisory Hospital Council.—(See  ‘‘Hospital 
Council, Advisory.’’) 

Aeronautics Commission, Texas.—(1945) ; apptv. ; 
6-yr.; $10 a day; three members: Chairman, 
Henry Ayres, Paris (9-4-51); W. Vernon. Walsh, 
Brownsville (9-4-55); Virgil L. Musick, San An- 
gelo (9-4-53); Director (vacancy). 


Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Directors of.—(1875); apptv.; 6-yr.; 
nine apptv. members, one ex officio, Com. of 
Agriculture John C. White: President, George 
Rollie White, Brady (1-10-55); A. E. Cudlipp, 
Lufkin (1-10-55); H. L. Winfield, Fort Stockton 
(1-10-57) ; E. W. Harrison, South Bend (1-10-55) ; 
Rufus R. Peeples, Tehuacana (1-10-53); James 
W. Witherspoon, Hereford (1-10-57); Tyree L. 
Bell, Dallas (1-10-53); Carl C. Krueger, San 
Antonio (1-10-53); Bob Allen, Raymondville 
(1-10-57) ; secretary, E. L. Angell, College Station. 
(nonmember. ) 

Agriculture, Commissioner of.—See 
sioner of Agriculture.’’ 

Anatomical Board of the State of Texas.— 
(1907); ex officio; indefinite term; expenses; 
members: Professor of anatomy and the professor 
of surgery of each of the medical schools in the 
state. Officers are as follows: President, Dr. 
John V. Goode, Southwestern Medical College, 
Dallas; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Raymond F. 
Blount, University of Texas School of Medicine, 


Galveston. 

Architectural Examiners, Texas Board of.— 
(1937); apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day and expenses; 
three members: William C. Baxter, Weslaco 
(7-26-55); secretary, Thomas D. Broad, Dallas 
(7-26-51); Bartlett Cocke, San Antonio (7-26-53). 

Arts and Industries, Texas College of.—See 
“College of a 

Attorney Gener 
stitution of Republic of Texas; 
Constitution); elective; 2-yr.; 
Daniel, Austin (Liberty) (1-1-53). 

Attorney, State Prosecuting.—Apptv.; George P. 
Blackburn, Austin. : 

Audit Committee, Legislative. —(1943); ex offi- 
cio; term in other office; six members: Chairman 
of Finance Committee, Chairman State Affairs 
Committee, Speaker House of Representatives, 
Chairman Appropriation Committee, Chairman 
Revenue and Taxation Committee and Lieutenant 
Governor. * : F 

Auditor, State.—(1929); apptv. by Legislative 
Audit Committee, a joint Senate House committee; 
2-yr.; maximum salary of $7,500 provided for in 


Board of 
expenses; 


‘“*‘Commis- 





al, State.—(1836 by original Con- 
1876 by present 
$10,000: Price 
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law transferring appointment from Governor to 
Legislature: C. H. Cavness, Austin (2-15-53). 

Auditor for Prison System.-—(Position abolished 
by Fifty-second Legislature, 1951.) 

Auditor for Prison System, State Board to 
Select.—(Position abolished by Fifty-second Legis- 
lature, 1951.) 

Automatic Tax Board.—See ‘‘Ad Valorem Tax 

Rate, Board to Calculate.’’ 
_ Banking Board, State.—(1909); ex officio; term 
in other office; three members: Atty. Gen. Price 
Daniel, Commissioner of Banking J. M. Falkner 
and State Treasurer Jesse James. 

Banking Commissioner, State.—(1923); apptv. 
by State Finance Commission; 2-yr.; under act of 
1943, maximum of $7,500 may be set up by State 
Finance Commission: J. M. Falkner, Austin. See 
‘‘Finance Commission of Texas.’’ 

Barber Examiners, State Board of.—(1929); 
apptv.; 2-yr.; $10 a day while on duty; three 
members: Chairman, Charles W. Dick, Abilene 
(10-14-51); Elgin O. Burrer, Austin (10-14-50) ; 
C. L. Parks, Grand Prairie (10-14-51); secretary, 
Terrell Allen, 202 Brueggerhoff Bldg., Austin (non- 
member). (One holdover member. ) 


Basic Sciences, State Board of Examiners in 


the.—(1949); apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day and ex- 
penses; six members: Dr. Ophelia C. Wesley, 
Brownwood (7-23-51); Brother Raphael Wilson, 
Austin (7-23-51); Dr. W. Mayne Longnecker, 
Dallas (7-23-53); Dr. Cornelia M. Smith, Waco 
(7-23-53); Dr. Henry B. Hardt, Fort Worth 


Mae ke Dr. Asa C. Chandler, Houston (7-23- 


Battleship Texas Commission.—(1947); 2-yr.; 
expenses; nine members; two apptv. from general 
public, one from each of organizations designated 
below: Chairman, Lloyd Gregory, Houston, from 
Veterans of Foreign Wars (5-26-55); Mrs. O. M. 
Farnsworth, San Antonio, from Daughters of Re- 
public of Texas (5-26-53) ; . W. Neville, Paris, 
from Texas State Historical Assn. (5-26-57); G. R. 
Brown, Houston, from Texas Navy League (5-26- 
53); Joseph B. Hutchison, Houston, from Disabled 
American Veterans (5-26-55); Bill Elkins, Killeen 
(5-26-57); Tom C. Dunn, Houston, from Sons of 
Republic of Texas (5-26-53); Mrs. Pat R. Ruther- 
ford, Houston (5-26-57); Thurman Krueger, El 
Campo, member-at-large (5-26-55). 

Blind, State Commission for.—(1931); apptv.; 
6-yr.; expenses; six members: Drew Gillen, Bloom- 
ing Grove (1-1-57); Howard West, Houston (1-1- 


53); B. F. Payne, Carthage (1-1-55); Miss Nellie 
Louise Scales, Austin (1-1-57); Dolores (Mrs. 
Philip) Kazen, Laredo (1-1-55); W. Reginald 


Taylor, Columbus (1-1-53); executive secretary- 
director, Lon E. Alsup, Land Office Bldg., Austin 
(Carthage) (nonmember). 

Board of Control, State.—(1919); apptv.; 6-yr. ; 
$7,000; three members: Hall H. Logan, Austin 
(College Station) (12-31-51); Chairman, me OH 
Lanning, Austin (Jacksboro) (12-31-55); T. B. 
Warden, Austin (12-31-53); secretary, M. Bolan- 
der, Austin (La Feria) (nonmember). 

Board of.—Note: In most instances state boards 
are alphabetized under specific reference word, as 
“Accountancy, State Board Public.’’ F 

Brazos River Conservation and Reclamation Dis: 
trict, Directors of.—(1929); apptv.; 6-yr.; ex- 
penses; twenty-one members of board: Chairman, 
George G. Chance, Bryan (2-1-55); secretary, 
William P. Hallmark, Dublin (2-1-55); George G 
Roane, Rosenberg (2-1-57); R. A. Whatley, Min- 
eral Wells (2-1-53); J. H. Kultgen, Waco (2-1- 
57): J. H. Fox, Hearne (2-1-53); C. M. Caldwell, 
Abilene 2-1-55; W. H. Wilson, Haskell (2-1-57); 
Milton E. Daniel, Breckenridge (2-1-53); Oxsheer 
Smith, Cameron (2-1-55); Fred Brown, Mineral 
Wells (2-1-57); Herbert Hilburn, Plainview (2-1- 
55); Walter R. Humphrey, Temple (2-1-55); Jar- 
rard Secrest, Temple (2-1-57); Franklin Fisher, 
Brenham (2-1-53); J. Earl Porter, Caldwell (2-1- 
53): Odis Petsick, Hico (2-1-53); W. W. Siddons, 
Hillsboro (2-1-53); Graham P. Stewart, Graham 
(2-1-55);: A. B. Crawford, Granbury (2-1-57); 
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J. E. Ward, Glen Rose (2-1-57); treasurer-general 
manager, R. . Collins, Mineral Wells (non- 
member). 

Budget Board, Legislative.—(1949); ten mem- 
bers: Ex officio members—Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey 
and Speaker of House Reuben E. Sentertitt. Sena- 
tors—Ottis E. Lock, Lufkin; Keith Kelly, Fort 
Worth; Howard A. Carney, "Atlanta and Jimmy 


Phillips, Angleton. Representatives—Albert M. 
Jones, Valley Mills; Raymond Kirkpatrick, Tren- 
ton; H. Rampy, inters, and Jim Lindsey, 
Texarkana. 


Burial Association Rate Board.—(1947); 6-yr.; 
$10 per diem and expenses; seven members—six 
apptv. and one ex officio: Ex officio member and 
chairman, George B. Butler, Life Insurance Com- 


missioner; apptv. members: W. W. Rix, Lubbock 
(6-12-55) : Grady Fry, Paris (6-12-51) ; Tom 
Welch, Longview (6-12-53); J. E. Keever, Ennis 
(6-12-53); Dale Broussard, Beaumont (6-12-55) ; 


Marvin Shannon, Fort Worth (6-12-51). i f 

Canvassers, State Board of.—(1897); ex officio; 
term in other office; three members: Gov. Allan 
Shivers, Atty. Gen. Price Daniel and Secretary 
of State John Ben Shepperd. ) 

Chemist, State.—(1911); ex officio, indefinite 
term: J. F. Fudge, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station. 

Central Colorado River Authority.—See ‘‘Colo- 
rado River.’’ 

Chiropody Examiners, State Board of.—(1923); 
apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day and expenses; six mem- 
bers: President, Dr. Clifford H. Robinson, Fort 
Worth (8-11-51); Dr. Edward H. Kott, Austin 
(8-11-55); Dr. Qwen M. Murphy, Tyler (8-11-53) ; 
Dr. Kenneth L. Rice, El Paso (8-11-53); secretary, 
Dr. Marshall Harvey, Lubbock (8-11-55); Dr. 
Graham A. Scuddy, Beaumont (8-11-51). 

Chiropractic Examiners, Texas Board of.— 
(1949); apptv.; G-yr.; expenses; nine members: 
Dr. John Glasin, Galveston (8-4-51); Dr. L. K. 
Griffin, Fort Worth (8-4-51); Dr. R. S. Florence, 
Tyler (8-4-51); Dr. Walter H. Fischer, Temple 
(8-4- a Dr. Charles Courtion, San Angelo (8-4- 
Do) D. E. Biser, Dallas (8-4-53); Dr. Joe 
Fusby. Abilene (8-4-55); Dr. M. B. McCoy, Paris 
(8-4-55); Dr. C. C. Phillips, Mission (8-4-55). 

Cigarette Stamp Board, State.—(1937); com- 
posed of Board of Control, serving ex officio: 
Chairman R. C. Lanning, Jacksboro, Hall H. 
Logan, College Station, and T. B. Warden, Austin. 

Citrus Commission, Texas.—(1949); apptv. with 
qualifications; 6-yr.; expenses; twenty-seven mem- 
bers, including ten growers, eight shippers, six 
canners and three members at large, with certain 
specifications as to representation by co-operatives 
and independents: Sam Tayloe, Edcouch (5-31-57) ; 
Fred M. Hodge, Brownsville (co-operative grower) 
(5-31-57); K, . Johnson, Alamo (independent 
grower ) (5- 31-57) ; Paul Freeman, Pharr (independ- 
ent grower) (5- 31- 5O¢) Me W, Held, Mission (co- 
operative shipper) (5-31-57) ; Jack Dobson, San 
Benito (independent shipper) (5-31-57); Graham 
Killough, Weslaco (co-operative canner) (5-31-57) ; 
John E. Frost, Raymondville (independent canner) 
(5-31-57) ; Jim Griffin, McAllen (member at large) 


(5-31-57); C. H. Peery, Donna _ (co-operative 
grower) (5-31-53); J. R. Adams, La Feria (in- 
dependent grower) (5-31-53); A. J. W. Arm- 
strong, Mission (independent grower) (5-31-53); 


S. E. Hyde, Edinburg (co-operative shipper) (5-31- 
53); Joe Powell, Edinburg (independent shipper) 
(5-31-53) ; G. O. McDaniel, Edcouch (independent 
shipper) (5-31-53); A. F. Taormina, Donna (inde- 
pendent canner) (5-31-53); L. A. Ruffner, Donna 
(co-operative canner) (5-31-53); J. C. Looney, Ed- 
inburg (member at large) (5-31-53); Fred Schwa- 
bel, Santa Rosa (co-operative grower) (5-31-55) ; 
Stanley Crockett, Harlingen (independent grower) 
(5-31-55); R. e Yingling, Edinburg (independent 
grower) (5-31- 55); W. J. Bryan, Los Fresnos (in- 
dependent co- operative shipper) (5-31-55); Horace 
Etchison, McAllen (independent shipper) ( 5-31- 5pa)e 
Roy Weir, Pharr (independent shipper) (5-31-55) ; 
Maurice Acers, Mission (independent co- -operative 
canner) (5-31-55): J. , ten LaFeria (inde- 
pendent canner) (5-31- 55); S. H. Collier, Mercedes 
(member at large) (5-31- 55). 

Civil Judicial Council, Texas.—(1929); ex officio 
and apptv.; 6-yr.; expenses; sixteen members as 
follows: Three ex officio members—Robert W. 
Calvert, Austin (Hillsboro), Associate Justice of 
State Supreme Court?<S: «2 Isaacks, El Paso, 
chairman of House committee on judiciary ; Grady 
Hazlewood, Amarillo, chairman of Senate commit- 
tee on civil jurisprudence. Four apptv. members 
with ex officio qualification—Clyde Grissom, East- 
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land, Chief Justice oF ee Court of Civil 
Appeals; Reuben A. Marshall, Chief Justice 
of Sixth Court of Civil "A peals ; ‘O. 7. Parish, 
Ballinger, presiding judge, eventh Administrative 
Judicial District; W. L Thornton, Dallas, Presid- 
ing Judge, First a aruneeeatiee Judicial ‘District. 
Nine ap ine i uaremrerer a F. Montgomery, Hous- 
ton (7- Swat Waverle riggs, Dallas 
(7-1-53) 3 eandmipn 1 . Carter, San Antonio (7-1- 
55); president, Leon Jaworski, Houston (7-1-57) ; 
Thomas J. Pitts, Odessa (7-1-53); Peyton B. 
Randolph, Plainview (7-1-57); Richard M. More- 
head, Austin (7-1-53) ; Gordon Simpson, Dallas 


(7-1-55) ; Atwood McDonald, Fort Worth (7-1-57) ; 
secretary, O. M. Stubblefield, 1301 Main, Dallas 
(nonmember). 


College of Arts and idee Texas, Board of 
Directors of.—(1929) ; cae 6-yr.; nine mem- 
bers: President, Frank Smith, Houston (8-31- 
55); secretary, R. C. Eckhardt, ‘Kingsville (8-31- 
55); A. Loy Sims, Sinton (8-31-53); /Albert 
Martin, Laredo (8-31-53); Lon C. Hill, Corpus 
Christi (8-31-51); Holman Cartwright, Dinero 
(8-31-51); Mrs. Frank M. Lewis, San Antonio 
(8-31-55); P. E. Peareson, Richmond (8-31-53) ; 
John C. Jones, La Feria (8-31-51). 

College of Industrial Arts, Board of Regents of. 
—See ‘‘Texas State College for Women, Board of 


Regents of.’’ 

Colorado River Authority, Central Board of 
Directors of.—(1935) ; apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day on 
duty; nine members; directors: R. G. Hollings- 


worth, Coleman (1-1-53); Clyde Thate, Burkett 
(1-1-53); Leroy V. Stockard, Santa on (1-1- 
ay els Frank Hudson, Novice (1-1-57) @. 21a 
Cheaney, Santa Anna _ (1-1-57); Cal’ 
Coleman (1-1-55); George Pauley, 
55); H. E. Evans, Talpa (1-1-55); W 
ardson, Santa Anna (1-1-53); secretary, 
Cooper, Coleman (nonmember). 

Colorado River Authority, Lower, Directors of.— 
(1935); apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day on duty; twelve 
members: Chairman, R. ». Wright, Wharton 
(1-1-57); secretary, A. B. Spires, Austin (1-1-53) ; 
J. C. Lewis, Bay City Aire Melvin C. Win- 
ters, Johnson City (1-1-53); E. A. Arnim, Flatonia 
(1-1-53) ; Alex Hardin, Llano (1- 1-55); . Sam  K. 
Seymour Jr., Columbus (1-1-57); Clay Kuykendall, 
San Saba (1-1-55) Wire). Corder, Burnet (1-1-57) ; 
M. C. Dalchau, Llano (1-1-57): Bower Crider, 
Bastrop (1-1-55); Robert H. Parker, Bay City 
(1-1-53). General Manager, Max Starcke, Box 
1153, Austin (nonmember). Note: The last three 
members listed above (Messrs. Dalchau, Crider 
and Parker) were appointed in 1951 pursuant to 
an act of the Fifty-second Legislature, 1951, rais- 
ing the board’s membership from nine to twelve. 

Colorado River Authority, Upper, Directors of.— 
(1935); apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day on duty; nine 
members; hairman and gen.. mpr.,, Laws Young- 
blood, Bronte (1-1- 57); secretary-treasurer, C. C. 
Allen, Robert Lee (1-1- 5d); H. C. Ragsdale, San 
Angelo (1-1-57); Frank Cannon, San Angelo (1-1- 


Deis aes Coleman, Miles (1-1-55); W. D. Hol- 
combe, San Angelo (1-1-53); Rufus W. Foster, 
Sterling City (1-1-57); Cumbie Ivey, Robert Lee 


(1-1-53); R. E. Bruce, Ballinger (1-1-53). 

Commission (or Commissioner) of.—Note: In 
some instances agencies are alphabetized under 
specific reference word, as, ‘‘Insurance, Commis- 
sioner of.’’ 

Commissioner of Agriculture. —(1907); elective; 
2-yr.; $4,200; John C. White, Austin (Wichita 
Falls) (1-1-53). 

Commissioner of Education.—(1866 as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; 1949 changed to 
Commissioner of Education by Gilmer-Aikin Law) ; 
apptv. by State Board of Education; 3) -yr.; $17,- 
500: Dr. J. W. Edgar, Austin (5- 31-53). 

Commissioner of General Land Office.—(1836 by 
Constitution of Republic of Texas; 1876 by present 
Constitution); elective; 2-yr.; $6, 000: . Bascom 
Giles, Austin (1-1-53). 

Compensation Claim Board (Pink Bollworm).— 


(1917); apptv.; indefinite term; a day and 

expenses; three members: Ernest C. Toutes Clif- 

UND: Richard M. Riley, Austin; Ralph W. Helm, 
lif 


Cornbhrolien of Public Accounts.—(1835 by Pro- 
visional Government of Texas, 1876 by present 
Constitution); elective; 2-yr.; $6,000: Robert S. 
Calvert, Austin (Sweetwater) (1-1-53). 

Co- -operation, Texas Commission on Interstate.— 
See ‘Interstate Co-operation, Texas Commission 
‘Onsa 

Concho River Authority, 


Lower, Directors of.— 
(1939) ; 


6-yr.; nine members: J. A. Waide, Paint 


. 
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Rock , (1-1-47); S. F. Farmer, la (1-1-47); 
W. B. Browning, Stacy (1-1-51); Albert Schultz, 
Eola (1-1-51); A. P. Freeman, Pasche (1-1-49) ; 


Frank Meixner, Paint Rock (1-1-49); Carlos 
Jones, Millersview (1-1-49); yee Leer. luden: 
(1-1-51) ; L. Stevens, Millersview (1-1-47); 


(all holdover members). 

Control, State Board of.—See ‘‘Board of Con- 
trol, State.’’ 

Corporation Code interim Committee.—Chair- 
man, Sec. of State John Ben Shepperd. Lay mem- 
bers—Paul Carrington, Dallas; Adrian Levy, Gal- 
veston; Julian Leon Lebowitz, Waco; Talbot Rain, 
Dallas; Peyton Randolph, Plainview; Louis Scott 
Wilkerson, Austin, and Edwin Bailey, Austin. 
Senators—Carlos Ashley, Llano; Searcy Bracewell, 
Houston; Dorsey Hardeman, San Angelo; Rogers 
Kelley, Edinburg: Wardlow Lane, Center; Craw- 
ford C. Martin, Hillsboro; Walter Tynan, San 
Antonio. Representatives—Reagan Huffman, Mar- 


shall; W. H. Abington, Fort Worth; Sterling 
Williams, Snyder; Ben Atwell, Hutchins; Hiram 
Childress, Sweetwater; Stanley Banks Jr., San 


Antonio, and William E. Osborn, Marlin. 

Cotton Research Committee.—(1941); ex officio; 
indefinite term; three members: Gibb Gilchrist, 
chancellor of A&M College System, College Sta- 
tion; James P. Hart, chancellor of University of 
Texas, Austin; D. M. Wiggins, president of Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. Director, John 
Leahy, College Station (nonmember). 

County and District Road Bond Indebtedness.— 
See ‘‘Indebtedness, Board of County and Dis- 


trict.”’ 
Crime, Interstate Commission on.—(1942) ; 
apptv. by Governor; Homer Garrison, Austin; 


Martelle McDonald, Big Spring; Ben Woodall, 
Marshall; Judge S. J. Isaacks, El Paso. 

Dallas County Flood Control District.—(1945) ; 
apptv.; 6-yr.; three directors: John M. Stemmons, 
Dallas (9-4-51); Ray A. Foley, Dallas (9-4-55) ; 
Albert Hagman Sr., Dallas (9-4-53). 

Deeds, Commissioners of.—(1846); apptv.; 2- 
yr.; indefinite number in other states named at 
will by Governor to take acknowledgments and 
proofs of the execution of any deed, mortgage or 
other conveyance of lands, tenements, etc. 

Dental Examiners, State Board of.—(1919); 
apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day while on duty; six mem- 
bers: President, Dr. W. C. McNeil, Silsbee (5-24- 
55); secretary, Dr. R. T. Weber, Austin (5-24- 
57); Dr. Oliver J. Shaffer, El Paso (5-24-53) ; 
Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, Mineral Wells (5-24-55) ; 
Dr. Emmett R. Johnson, Dallas (5-24-57); Dr. 
Maxwell C. Murphy, Temple (5-24-53). 

Depository Board, State.—(1905); ex officio; 
term in other office; three members: Atty Gen. 


Price Daniel, Treasurer Jesse James, Banking 
Commissioner J. M. Falkner. 
Education, State Board of.—(1866); re-created 


1928 and again reformed by Gilmer-Aikin Act, 
1949, to consist of twenty-one elective members, 
one each from districts coextensive with the twen- 
ty-one congressional districts. Following is mem- 
bership with figures in parentheses indicating 
district numbers: (43) Chairman, R. B. Anderson, 
Vernon (1-1-55); (8) Vice-Chairman, Thomas B. 
Ramey, Tyler (1-1-53); (1) Leon Coker, Naples 
(1-1-53); (2) A. Moore, Beaumont (1-1-53) ; 
(4) Paul Mathews, Gteenville (1-1-53); (5) J. F. 
Kimball, Dallas (1-1-53); (6) Jack R. Hawkins, 
Groesbeck (1-1-53); (7) Emerson Stone, Jackson- 
ville (1-1-53); (8) Jack Binion, Houston (1-1-55) ; 
(9) Mrs. Joe A. Wessendorff, Richmond (1-1-55); 
(10) Paul Bolton, Austin (1-1-55); (11); A. F. 
Waggoner, Waco (1-1-55); (12) Cecil A. Morgan, 
Fort Worth (1-1-55); (14) Neal B. Marriott, 
Corpus Christi (1-1-55); (15) Paul G. Greenwood, 
Harlingen (1-1-57); (16) Eugene Smith, El Paso 


(1-1-57); (17) E. J. Woodward, Sweetwater (1-1- 
57); (18) A. R. Bivins, Amarillo (1-1-57); (19) 
E. H. Boulter, Lubbock (1-1-57); (20) W. W 


Jackson, San Antonio (1-1-57); (21) Penrose B. 


Metcalfe, San Angelo (1-1-57). 


Education, State Board of Vocational.—(1919, 
amended 1949); ex officio; $10 a day and ex- 
penses; twenty-one members: Same membership 


as State Board of Education listed above. 

Education, State Commissioner of.—See ‘‘Com- 
missioner of Education.’’ 

Election Board, State.—(1876); ex officio: Gov. 
Allan Shivers, Atty. Gen. Price Daniel, Secretary 
of State John Ben Shepperd. 

Embalming, State Board of.—(1903); 
expenses; 6-yr.; six members: Percy Blackburn, 
Amarillo (5-31-57); Gilbert yoenly. La Grange 
(5-31-55); Clyde Branon, Lamesa (5-31-55); sec- 


apptv. ; 


retary, Glenn W. Massie, Austin (5-31-53); Nor- 
man Bratcher, Denison (5-31-57); Thomas E. 
Schier, Houston (5-31-53). 


Employment Commission, Texas.—(1936) ; apptv. ; 
6-yr.; chairman and executive director, $7,500 a 
year; others $5,000 a year; three members: 
Chairman and executive director, Harry Benge 
Crozier (employers), Austin (Paint Rock) (11-21- 
52); Dean Maxwell (abor), Austin (Houston) 
(11-21-56); Col. Dwight Horton, Austin (Blanco) 
(11-21-54). 

Engineers, State Board of Registration for 
Professionals.—See ‘‘Professional Engineers, State 
Board of Registration for.’’ 

Entomologist, State.—(1899); ex officio; F. L. 
Thomas, Entomologist at Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station. 

Fannin State Park Commission.—(1947) ; apptv.; 
6-yr.; expenses; Arthur Killebrew, Goliad (9-5- 
49); Mrs. Hatty Swickheimer, Goliad (9-5-53) ; 
one vacancy; one holdover. 

Finance Commission of Texas.—(1923 as Bank- 
ing Commission; reorganized as Finance Commis- 
sion, 1943); apptv.; 6-yr.; per diem and traveling 
expenses. Six members of banking section of board 


as follows: W. Neal Greer, Houston (2-1-55); 
J. O. Gillham, Brownfield (2-1-57); W. A. 
Pounds, Tyler (2-1-55); Walter B. Rider, Ennis 


(2-1-53); Charles C. Pool, Jasper (2-1-53); R. J. 
Bartosh, Taylor (2-1-57); three members of build- 
ing and loan section of board as follows: Meredith 
Queen, Corpus Christi (2-1-53); W. W. McAllister, 
San Antonio (2-1-57); Cecil D. Ward, Sulphur 
Springs (2-1-55); Banking Commissioner, J. M. 


Falkner, Austin, who is appointee of Finance 
Commission. 
Firemen’s Pension Commissioner, — (1937) ; 


apptv.; 2-yr.; $4,140; G. Frank Williams, Austin 
(Winters) (7-1-51). 

Firemen’s Training School Advisory Board.— 
(1931); apptv. by chairman of board of directors 
of A&M and president of State Firemen’s Assn. ; 
expenses; seven members, three members of 
teaching staff of A&M and four members of State 
Firemen’s Assn. of Texas. 

Forester, State.—(1915) ; 
directors of A&M College; A. 
Station. 

Game, Fish and Oyster Commission.—(1895) ; 
apptv.; 6-yr.; expenses; six members: Walter 
Lechner, Dallas (9-1-55); Dr. Will E. Watt, Aus- 
tin (9-1-51); Scott Schreiner, Kerrville (9-1-55) ; 
Gene A. Howe, Amarillo (9-1-53); A. T. (Cap) 


apptv. by board of 
D. Folweiler, College 


MecDannald, Houston (9-1-51); V. F. Neuhaus, 
McAllen (9-1-53); executive secretary, H. D. 
Dodgen, Austin (nonmember). 

Goliad State Park Commissioners.—(1931) ; 
apptv.; 6-yr.; expenses; three members: Mrs. 
Lottie Nell Moore, Goliad (3-25-49); Jack K. 
Hays, Goliad (3-25-53); one vacancy, one hold- 
over. 

Gonzales State Park Commissioners.—(1913) ; 


apptv.; 2-yr.; three members: Mrs. Henry Reece 
IlI, Gonzales (6-12-49); Mrs. B. Duncan Davis, 
Gonzales (6-12-49); Mrs. A. G. Blackwelder, Gon- 
zales (6-12-49). (All holdover members.) 

Good Neighbor Commission.—(1943); apptv.; 
nine members: Ramon Guerra, McAllen (6-19-55) ; 
C. W. Meadows Sr., San Angelo (6-19-55); Neville 
Penrose, Fort Worth (6-19-55); Dr. Julian Saldi- 
var, Dallas (6-19-53); Tom Slick, San Antonio 
(6-19-53); Hugh Halff, San Antonio (6-19-53) ; 
George Strake, Houston (6-19-51); Dorrance D. 
Roderick, El Paso (6-19-51); Guy I. Warren, 
Corpus Christi (6-19-51); Executive secretary, 
John van Cronkhite, Harlingen, State Capitol, 
Austin (nonmember). 

Governor.—(1845 by original Constitution, 1876 
by present Constitution); elective; 2-yr.; $12,000: 
Allan Shivers, Austin (Woodville) (1-1-53). 

Guadalupe-Blanco River Authority. — (1933); 
apptv.; $10 a day and expenses on duty; 6-yr.; 
nine members: Chairman, C. F. Combs, Cuero 
(2-1-53); secretary-treasurer, H. A. Wagenfuehr, 
New Braunfels (2-1-57); W. H. Smith, Victoria 
(2-1-55); Vincent E. Heard, Refugio (2-1-57); 
T. A. McDonald, Long Mott (2-1-57); H. M. 
Davenport, Prairie Lea (2-1-55); Edgar Engelke, 
Seguin (2-1-55); Hartwell J. Kennard, Gonzales 


(2-1-53); W. M. Burnett, San Marcos (2-1-53); 
general counsel, E. M. Cape, San Marcos (non- 
member). 

Guadalupe River Authority, Upper.—(1939) ; 
apptv.; expenses; 6-yr.; seven members: Chair- 
man, . A. Fawcett, Kerrville (1-1-53); Hal 
Peterson, Kerrville (1-1-55); L. T. Davis, Kerr- 
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ville (1-1-51); Frank A. Thomason, Center Point 


(1-1-53) ; Fred Junkin, Kerrville (1-1-51); S. East- 
land, Kerrville (1-1- 51); Milton Pampell, Kerr- 
ville (1-1-55) ; secretary, Walter Saenger, Kerr- 


ville (nonmember). (Three holdover members. ) 


Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission.— 
—(1949) ; De three members: L. A. Kurtz, 
Seadrift (7-6-52 ); H. D. Dodgen, Exec. Sec., 


Game, Fish and Oyster Co., 
Phillips, Angleton. 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists, State Board of. 
=—=(1935)) apptv.. "oL0 sa day Jandy expenses an 
duty; 6-yr.; three members: Mrs. Ella Mae Mur- 
phy, Corpus Christi (8-9-51); Lee Self, El Paso 


Austin; Sen. Jimmy 


(8-9-53); Mrs. Jean Tomberlin, Amarillo (S-9-55). 
Health Officer, State. —(1879); apptv.; 2-yr.; 
pep eee Dr. George W. Cox, Austin (Del Rio) 

(1-1- é 


Health, State Board of.—(1903; superseded sim- 


ilar department created in 1891); apptv.; $20 a 
day and expenses on duty; 6-yr.; nine members: 
Dr. J. B. Copeland, San Antonio (6-12-55); J. T. 


Stryker, Woodville (6-12-57); Dr. James W. Long, 
Port Arthur (6-12-57); Dr. Elmer C. Baum, Austin 
(6-12-57); Dr. T .C. Terrell, Fort Worth (6-12- 
Do) 22 Dre Ol ars mile, Wichita Falls (6-12- pet 
Tae Burden, San Angelo i A: DO besa 

Rogers, Corsicana (6-12- Do): . John H. ‘Mitchell 


Tyler (6-12-53). 

Highway Commission, State.—(1917); apptv.; 
$4,000; three members; 6-yr.; Fred Wemple, 
Midland (2-15-53); Chairman, E. H. Thornton Jr., 


Galveston (2-15-57); R. J. Potts, Harlingen (2- 


15-55). 

Highway Engineer, State.—(1917); apptv. She 
Highway Commission; indefinite term; $8,00 
DeWitt C. Greer, Austin (Tyler). 

Historical Board, Texas.—(1923) ; 
Fifty-second Legislature, 1951; see 
Historical Commission.’’ 

Hogg Memorial Commission, Gov. James Ste- 
phen.—(1941); apptv.; 5-yr.; three members: 
S. -R. Cooper, Mineola (6-12-49); B. G. Byars, 
Tyler (6-12-53); Miss Ima Hogg, Houston (6-12- 
51). (One holdover member. ) 

Hospital Council, Advisory.—(1947); twelve 
apptv. members with State Health Officer as ex 
officio member; expenses; apptv. members serve 
6-yr. terms: N. T. Underwood, Coleman (8-13-51) ; 
Fred C. Stone, Beaumont (8-13-55); Dr. W. P. 
Harrison, Teague (8-13-55); Forrest G. Sears, 
Snyder (8-13-55); Dr. Joseph D. Nichols, Atlanta 
(8-13-51); Dr. R. W. Kimbro, Cleburne (8-13- 
51); J. Walter Hammond, Waco (8-13-51); Dr. 
Harvey Renger, Hallettsville (8-13-53); Dr. Merton 
Minter, San Antonio (8-13-53); Ben Templeton, 
Brady (8-13-53); Earle P. Adams, Crockett (8-13- 
53); Dixie Deifenderfer, Columbus (8-13-55). Ex 
officio member, Dr. George W. Cox, Austin, State 
Health Officer. 

Hospitals and Special Schools, Board for Texas 
State.—(1949); apptv.; 6-yr.; $10 a day and ex- 
penses; nine members: Durwood Manford, Smiley 
(2-2-57); Jas. Marvin Windham, Livingston (2-2- 
57); Rufus Higgs, Stephenville (2-2-57); Dr. 
W. C. Goddard, Austin (2-15-53); Dr. Edgar 
S. Ezell, Fort Worth (2-15-53); Bishop John E. 
Hines, Austin (2-15-53); Chairman, Claud Gilmer, 


abolished by 
‘Library and 


Rocksprings (2-15-55); Mrs. Lawrence Tarlton, 
Fort Worth (2-15-55); J. R. Hill, Dallas (2-15- 
do). Executive director, Larry O. Cox, Austin 
(nonmember). 


Indebtedness, Board of County and District Road 
Bond.—(1932); ex officio; term in other office; 
three members: Comptroller Robert S. Calvert, 
Treasurer Jesse James and State Highway Engi- 
neer DeWitt C. Greer. 

Industrial Accident Board.—(1913); apptv.; 
$4,750 to chairman; $4,250 to other two members; 
6-yr.; three members: Elwood Hall, Austin (em- 
ployer) (9-1-51); Leonard Carlton (employees), 
Austin (Commerce) (9-1-53); chairman, L. H. 
Flewellen, Austin (Eastland) (9-1-55); secretary, 
Miss Ruby Otto (nonmember appointed’ by board). 


Industrial Commission.—(1920); apptv.; 2-yr.; 
expenses; five members: Eugene Thompson, 
Breckenridge; ‘Lloyd E. Stiernberg, Harlingen; 
W. H. Barnes, Terrell; C. V. Lyman, Midland; 
R. W. Schroeder, Houston (all holdover terms). 

Insurance ‘Commissioners, State Board of.— 
(1927; superseded similar commission of 1913); 


apptv.; $6,000; 6-yr.; three members: Chairman, 
George B. Butler (life), Austin (Dallas) (2-10-57) ; 
Joseph P. Gibbs (casualty), Austin (Seguin) (2- 
tae ee H. Brown (fire), Austin (Harlingen) 
“Interstate Commission on Crime.—See ‘‘Crime.’’ 


Interstate Compact Commissioner. — (1949) ; 
$6,600; (vacancy as of July 15, 1951). (His func- 
tion is to negotiate with other states respecting 
waters of Canadian, Red and Sabine.) 


Interstate Compact for Supervision of Parolees 
and Probationers, Texas Administrator.—(1951) ; 
apptv.: John Ben Shepperd. 


Interstate Co-operation, Texas Commission on.— 
(1941); fifteen penne and three nonvoting mem- 
bers, as follows: (1) The membership of the 
Governor’s Committee on Interstate Co-operation 
of which two are ex officio, Attorney General 
Price Daniel, chairman, and Secretary of State 
John Ben She perd, and three appointed from 
among state administrative officials, D. C. Greer, 
State Highway Engineer; Director Homer Garrison 
Jr. of Department of Public Safety, and Director 
John H. Winters of Department of Public Wel- 
fare. (2) The membership of the Senate committee 


on interstate co-operation: George Parkhouse, 
Dallas; Carlos Ashley, Llano; Jep S. Fuller, Port 
Arthur; Gus Strauss, Hallettsville, and Walter 


Tynan, San Antonio. (3) The House committee on 
interstate co-operation: J. A. Steward, Fairfield, 
chairman; Ratliff, Stamford; Callan 
Graham, Junction ; AE Heflin, Houston; Jims ie 
Lindsey, Texarkana. The three foregoing “commit- 
tees compose the fifteen voting members of the 
commission. The three nonvoting members are Gov. 
Allan Shivers, Speaker of the House Reuben E. 
Senterfitt, and President of the Senate Ben 
Ramsey. (Membership as of July 3, 1951, with 
appointments by Governor and Speaker of the 
House pending. ) 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Texas Rep- 
resentative.—(1935); ex officio or apptv. accord- 
ing to Governor’s choice; $10 a day and expenses: 
Gov. Allan Shivers. 


Judicial Council, 
cial Council.’ 

Judicial Districts of 
Presiding Judges of.—See 
cial Districts.’’ 


Texas Civil.—See ‘‘Civil Judi- 


Texas, Administrative, 
‘“‘Administrative Judi- 


Kings Memorial State Park Commissioners.— 
(1941); apptv.; 2-yr.; three members: Dr. Jose- 
phine S. Finn, Refugio; Mrs. Celeste Low, Refu- 
gio; one vacancy. 

* Labor Statistics, dae hats of.—(1909) ; 
' apptv.; 2-yr.; $4,000; M. B. Morgan, Austin 
(Denison) (1-31-53). 

Lake Texoma Commission. — See ‘‘Texoma 
Lake.’ 

Lamar State College of Technology, Board of 


Regents of.—(1949); apptv.; 6-yr.; expenses; nine 
members: Dr. Abner M. McAfee, Port Arthur 
(10-5-55); Clark Barrett, Orange (10-5-53); Dr. 
A. P. Beutel, Freeport (10-5-51); W. R. Smith 
Jr., San Antonio (10-5-51); Glenn H. McCarthy, 
Houston (10-5-53); Joseph R. Mares, Texas City 
(10-5-53); E. R. Winstel, Port Arthur (10-5-51); 
Lester Clark, Breckenridge (10-5-55) ; Otho Plum- 
mer, Beaumont (10-5-55). 

Land Board, School.—(1939); ex officio; term 
in other office; three members: Commissioner of 
General Land Office Bascom Giles, Gov. Allan 
Shivers and Atty. Gen. Price Daniel. 

Land Board, Veterans.—(1949); ex officio; 
term in other office; three members: Commissioner 
of General Land Office Bascom Giles, Gov. Allan 
Shivers and Atty. Gen. Price Daniel. 

Land Office.—See ‘‘Commissioner of General.’’ 


Land Surveyors, Board of Examiners of.— 
(1919); apptv.; ex officio member 2-yr., others 
4-yr.; no compensation; three members, one of 


which is an ex officio member, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, who serves as chair- 
man; other two appointed by Governor; expenses: 
Chairman, Bascom Giles, Commissioner of General 
Land Office; John Baker, Fort Worth (9-20-54) ; 
Asa C. Farmer, Junction (holdover). 

Lands, Board for Lease of Texas Prison.— 
(1930); ex officio; term in other office; three 
members: Commissioner of General Land Office 
Bascom Giles, Atty. Gen. Price Daniel and Chair- 
man of State Prison Board W. C. Windsor. 

Lands, Board for Lease of University.—(1929) ; 
ex officio; term in other office; three members: 
Commissioner of General Land Office Bascom 
Giles, two members of Board of Regents of Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Law Examiners, State Board of.—(1919) ; apptv. 
by Supreme Court; 2-yr.; expenses; five) mem- 
bers: Chairman, A. N. Moursund, San Antonio 
(10-6-51); Jeff D. Stinson, Dallas (10-6-51); Sam 
Neathery, Houston (10-6-51); Ira Butler, Fort 
Worth (10-6-51); Ralph W. Yarborcugh, -Austin 
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(10-6-51); secretary, H. P. Steinle, Austin (non- 
member). 


Laws, Uniform State, Commissioners to the 
National Conference on.—(1941); apptv.; 4-yr.; 
five members: Lucian E. Morehead, Plainview 
(7-7-53); Ben. H. Powell, Austin (7-7-53); Joe 
Fistes, Dallas (7-77-53); Charles T. McCormick, 
fy aa (7-7-53); Tom Martin Davis, Houston 


Legislative Council, Texas.—(1949); $11,000 to 
head, $8,000 to assistant; seventeen members: 
Five Senators named by President of Senate and 
ten Representatives named by Speaker; President 
and Speaker serve ex officio. Ex officio members: 
Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, chairman, and Speaker of 
House Reuben E. Sentzrfitt. Senators—Joe D. 
Carter, Sherman; Mis. Neveille Colson, Navasota; 
Rogers Kelley, Edinburg; Wardlow Lane, Center, 
and George Moffett, Chillicothe. Representatives— 
John Crosthwait, Dallas; Lamar Zivley, Temple; 
Abraham Kazen, Laredo; Harold LaFont, Plain- 
view; Jerry A. Steward, Fairchild; Pearce John- 
son, Austin; W. A. Miller, Houston; D. H. Bu- 
chanan, Longview; James B. Pattison, Pattison, 
and Harley Sadler, Abilene. Director, John D. 
Moseley, Austin (Greenville). i 

Legislative Redistricting Board.—(1948); five 
members; ex officio: Lieut. Gov. Ben Ramsey, 
Speaker of House Reuben E. Senterfitt, Atty. 
Gen. Price Daniel, Comptroller Robert S. Calvert 
and Commissioner of Land Office Bascom Giles. 

Librarian, State.—(Originally established in 
1839; present office established 1909); apptv.; in- 
definite term: Doris Connerly, Legislative Refer- 
ence Librarian, was Acting State Librarian as of 
riWiszed tse Uw 

Librarian, Legislative Reference, State.—(1909) ; 
apptv.; indefinite term: Doris Connerly, Austin. 

Library and Historical Commission, Texas.— 
(1909); apptv.; $5 a day and expenses on duty; 
6-yr.; five members: Chairman (vacancy as of 
Aug. 1, 1951); secretary, Dr. Edmund Heinsohn, 
Austin (9-28-51); John Gould, Wichita Falls 
(9-28-53); L. W. Kemp, Houston (9-28-53); Miss 
Laura Aline Hobby, Dallas (9-28-51). 

Library Examiners, State Board of.—(1919); 
two ex officio members; term in other office; 
others 6 yrs.; expenses: Chairman, Doris H. Con- 
nerly, acting State Librarian, Austin (ex officio) ; 
secretary, Alexander Moffit, librarian, University 
of Texas, Austin (ex officio); three members 
appointed by active members of board at time of 
vacancy; Mary Rice, Austin Public Library, Aus- 
tin (7-24-53); Katherine Ard, Montgomery County 
Library, Conroe (7-24-51); Juanima Wells, Bexar 
County Librarian, San Antonio (7-24-55). 

Lieutenant Governor, State.—(1836 by original 
Constitution of the Republic of Texas, 1876 by 
present Constitution); elective; $10 a day when 
acting as President of the Senate, Governor’s sal- 
ary when acting as Governor; 2-yr.: Ben Ramsey. 
Austin (San Augustine) (1-1-53). 

Liquor Control Board.—(1935); apptv.; 6-yr.; 
$10 a day and expenses; administrator appointed 
by board at salary of $5,000 a year; three mem- 
bers: Chairman, Leonard B. Brown, Dallas (11- 
15-53); J. Gordon (Obie) Bristow, Big Spring 
(11-15-55); Summers A. Norman, Rusk (11-15- 
51); Administrator, John H. Lawhon, Austin (non- 
member). asst. Adm., Coke Stevenson Jr., Austin. 

Livestock Sanitary Commission, Texas.—(1893) ; 


apptv.; per diem and expenses; 6-yr.; _ three 
members: Chairman, Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas 
(5-4-57); Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo (5-4- 


55); Claude K. McCan, Victoria (5-4-53). Dir., 
D. A. Davidson, Fort Worth (nonmember). 

Mansion Supervisors, Board of.—(1931); apptv.; 
6-yr.; no compensation; three members: Mrs. 
George B. Butler, Austin (1-1-54); Mrs. O. H. 
Davenport, Roma (1-1-50); Mrs. Ouida Ferguson 
Nalle, Austin (1-1-52). (One holdover.) 

Medical Examiners, State Board of.—(1907); 
apptv.; 6-yr.; twelve members: Dr. Chester B. 
Gardner, Merkel (4-13-57); secretary, Dr. M. H. 
Crabb, Fort Worth (4-13-53); Dr. Howard O. 
Smith, Marlin (4-13-53); Dr. J. G. Rodarte, 
Temple (4-13-57); Dr. L. H. Denman, Lufkin 
(4-13-53); Dr. Everett W. Wilson, San Antonio 
(4-13-57); Dr. R. H. Peterson, Wichita Falls 
(4-13-53); Dr. H. L. Klotz, Austin (4-13-55); 
Dr. Wendel A. Stiles, Dallas (4-13-57); Dr. R. L. 


Martin, Mount Pleasant (4-13-55); Dr. Denton 
Kerr, Houston (4-13-55); Dr. Cecil Greer, Hous- 
ton (4-13-55). 

Merit System Council.—(1940); apptv.; indefi- 


nite term; travel expenses paid from U.S. grant; 
three members: Ike Ashburn, Austin; Raymond 


C. Gee, Fort Worth; Dr. Monroe S. Carroll, Waco. 
Director, Dr. Charles S. Gardner, 808 Tribune 
Bldg., Austin (nonmember). ; 

National Guard, Texas, Commander.—(1947) ; 
apptv.; Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry, Austin. 

National Guard Armory Board, Texas.—(1935) ; 
ex officio membership certified by State Adjutant 
General in accordance with seniority; expenses; 
6-yr.; five members: Chairman, Maj. Gen. H. 
Miller Ainsworth, Luling (4-30-52); Brig. Gen. 
John W. Naylor, Fort Worth (4-30-53); Brig. Gen. 
Clayton P. Kerr, Dallas (4-30-51); Maj. Gen. 
Albert S. Johnson, Dallas (4-30-54). Executive 
Director, Brig. Gen. Dallas Matthews, Austin 
(nonmember). 

Naturopathic Examining Board.—(1949) ; apptv.; 
6-yr.; 6 members; $10 a day and expenses: Dr. 
J. P. Knoblauch, San Antonio (10-5-51); Dr. J. M. 
Peery, San Benito (10-5-51); Dr. Henry Schlicht- 
ing, Midland (10-5-53); Dr. D. W. Miles, Houston 
(10-5-53); Dr. William O. Nance, Fort Worth 
(10-5-55); Dr. J. G. Shepard, Houston (10-5-55). 

Neches River Conservation District, Directors of. 
—(Est. 1935 as Sabine-Neches Conservation Dis- 
trict; reorganized 1950); apptv.; expenses; 6-yr.; 
nine members: Chairman R. A. McAlister, Nacog- 
doches (9-4-51); Millard Cope, eee (9-4-51) ; 


Joe Richards, Trinity (9-4-51); . R. Gregg, 
Rusk (9-4-53); Jim Ben Eden, Corrigan (9-4-53) ; 
J. M. Travis, Jacksonville (9-4-53); James W. 
Peavy, Lufkin (9-4-55); Ben Hearne, Palestine 


(9-4-55) ; Oscar Burton, Tyler (9-4-55). 

Neches Valley Authority, Lower, Directors of.— 
(1933); appt.; $10 a day and expenses on duty; 
6-yr.; nine members: President, W. F. Weed, 
Beaumont (7-28-55); Munger T. Ball, Port Arthur 
(7-28-53); N. A. Cravens, Silsbee (7-28-51); D. P. 
Mann, Woodville (7-28-55); L. M. Feagin, Colmes- 
neil (7-28-53); John W. Newton, Beaumont (7-28- 
ole eredaee. Dodge, Port. Arthur’ (7-28-55) ; 
George R. Bauer, Nome (7-28-53); J. C. Dish- 
man, Amelia (7-28-51); General Manager, T. R. 
Galloway, Beaumont (nonmember). 

North Texas State College, Board of Regents of. 
—(1949); apptv.; 6-yr.; nine members: Chairman, 
Ben H. Wooten, Dallas (5-25-55); James H. Alli- 
son, Wichita Falls (5-25-55); Mrs. E. B. Cart- 
wright, Weatherford (5-25-55); Robert H. Mont- 


gomery, Mexia (5-25-53); Edward D. Norment, 
Paris (5-25-53); Charles I. Francis, Houston 
(5-25-53); Berl Godfrey, Fort Worth (5-25-57); 


S. A. Kerr, Conroe (5-25-57) ; 
San Antonio (5-25-57). 

Nueces River Conservation and Reclamation Dis- 
trict, Board of Directors of.—(1935); apptv.; 6- 
yr.; $5 a day and expenses; twenty-one members: 
President, F. W. Pulliam, Crystal City (2-1-53); 
secretary, Robert R. Mullen Jr., Alice (2-1-51); 
Buford Nicholson, Corpus Christi (2-1-55); Paul 
Greeny reer) (2-1-55))) "Paul! Ehlers’) La’ “Pryor 
(2-1-55); William Byrd Jr., Winter Haven (2-1- 
oo); L. J. Dean, Camp Wood (2-1-55); Lee Pope 
Jr., Three Rivers (2-1-53); M. L. Girard, Cotulla 
(2-1-55) ; Lee Ricks, Pleasanton (2-1-53); Francis 
C. Richter, Hondo (2-1-53) ; Ae Hardin ates 
Uvalde (2-1-53); George W. Curtis, Pearsall (2-1- 
d1); Fred Klattenhoff, Los Angeles (2-1-51); Lytle 
Tom, Campbellton (2-1-51); Frank B. Le Fevre, 
San Antonio (2-1-53); Ward McCampbell, Corpus 
Christi (2-1-51); Tom E. Nelson, Round Rock 
(2-1-51); Carroll Wheeler, Tilden (2-1-51); Grady 


Charles W. Duke, 


Mahaffey, Uvalde (2-1-55); (one vacancy as of 
July MSF 1951)s 
Nurse Examiners, State Board - of.—(1909); 


apptv.; $10 a day and expenses; 6-yr.; six mem- 
bers: Chairman, Miss Daisy Moore, Houston 
(4-9-53) ; secretary, Miss Bernice Johnson, Austin 
(4-9-57); Miss Frances Brush, Temple (4-9-55); 
Sister Catherine Elizabeth, Fort Worth (4-9-55) ; 
Mrs. Wyn McMinn, Beaumont (4-9-53); Miss 
Maurine Bridwell, San Angelo (4-9-57). 

Nurses, Examiners, State Board of Tuberculosis. 
—(1950); apptv.; 6-yr.; three members: Miss Mil- 
dred Blair, Sanatorium (5-15-56); Mrs. Edna G. 
Thomas, Mission (5-15-54); Mrs. Jessie Williams 
Smith, Sanatorium (5-15-52). 

Nurse Examiners, State Board of Vocational.— 
(1951); apptv.; 6-yr.; nine members—two doctors, 
two hospital administrators, two registered nurses 
and three vocational nurses: Doctors, Dr. G. E. 
Brereton, Dallas (6-5-55); Dr. R. D. Holt Jr., 
Meridian (6-5-57); Hospital administrators, Mrs. 
Josie Roberts, Houston (6-5-55); C. J. Hollings- 
worth, Lubbock (6-5-53); Registered nurses, Sister 


Eugenia, Austin (6-5-57); Laura Cole, Temple 
(6-5-53); Vocational nurses, Mrs. Frances Allen 
McCoulskey, San Angelo (6-5-55); Mrs. Lena 
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bh ae Taylor (6-5-57); Marie Dillon, El Paso 
(6-5-53). 
Oil Compact Commission, Interstate.—See ‘‘In- 


terstate Oil Compact Commission.’’ 


Optometry, State Board of Examiners in.— 
(1921); apptv.; $10 a day; 6-yr.; six members: 
Dr. Marcus Norvell, Corpus Christi (8-11-55); Dr. 
Fred Pray Jr., Beaumont (8-11-55); Dr. T. M. 
Montgomery, Amarillo (8-11-51); Pres., Dr. Mollie 
W. Armstrong, Brownwood (8-11-51); Dr. J. How- 
ard Clark, Houston (8-11-53); Dr. Robert H. 
Shipman, San Antonio (8-11-53). 


Pardons and Paroles, Board of.—(1893 as Board 
of Pardon Advisers); apptv. n 6-yr.; $4,764; three 


members: Chairman, R. . (Smoot) Schmid, 
Austin (Dallas) (2-1-53), apptd. by Governor; 
L Harris, Austin (Stephenville) (2-1-55), 


apptd. by Presiding Judge, Court of Criminal Ap- 
eals; Thomas B. White, Austin (La Tuna) (2-1- 
Eo ), apptd. by Chief Justice, State Supreme Court. 


Parks Board, State.—(1923); apptv.; expenses; 
6-yr.; six members: L. A. Nordan, San_ Antonio 
(5-15-57); Raymond L. Dillard, Mexia (95-15-53) ; 
Wendell Mayes, Brownwood (5-15-55); Lonnie F. 
Fuller, Denison (5-15-57); Frank D. Quinn, Austin 
(5-15-55); T. C. Ashford, Maud _ (5-15-53). Execu- 
tive secretary-director, Gordon K. Shearer, Austin 
(nonmember). 


Pease River Flood Control District, Board of 
Directors of.—(1935); apptv.; expenses; 6-yr.; 
six members: M. S. Henry, Crowell (10-21-47) ; 


ie igh € 
Electra (10-21-47) ; 
over members. | 

Pecos River Compact Commissioner for Texas.— 
(1942); apptv.; no compensation; 2-yr.; 
Wilson, Pecos (5-5-53). 

Pension Boards.—For old-age, blind and depend- 
ent children’s assistance, see ‘‘Public Welfare, 
State Department of.’’ For Unemployment Com- 
pensation, see ‘‘Employment Commission, Texas.’’ 
For Retirement Pay to State and Municipal Em- 
ployees, see ‘‘Retirement.’’ For Teacher Retire- 
ment, see ‘‘Teachers.’’ 

Pharmacy, State Board of.—(1907); apptv.; $10 
a day and expenses not to exceed thirty days of 
each year; 6-yr.; six members: President, Leon 
L. Kahanek, Hallettsville (6-14-53); Paul D. Car- 
roll, Texarkana (6-14-55); Lee T. Stinson, Snyder 
(6-14-55); B. B. Brown, Dallas (6-14-57); E. C. 
(Shine) Phillips, Big Spring (6-14-53); Howell R. 
Jordan, Austin (6-14-57). Secretary, Buster Brown, 
Temple (nonmember). 

Pilots, Commissioners of.—(1846); apptv.; 2- 
yr.; no compensation; indefinite number named 
to examine application for office of deputy pilots 
and examine misconduct of pilots. 

Pink Bollworm Commission,—(1917); $5 a day 
and expenses: Four regular members and one from 
each judicial district in which there is pink boll- 
worm infestation; apptv. by Governor (one on 
recommendation of State Commissioner of Agri- 
eulture, one on recommendation of U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture). District members appointed on 
recommendation of respective District Judges; 
members serve until relieved by Governor. Regular 


Nichols, Vernon (10-21-47); E. R. Brown, 
three vacancies, three hold- 


members: L. F. Curl, San Antonio; R. A. Fuchs, 
Brenham; Ernest C. Johle, Clifton; Ralph W. 
Helm, Clifton. District members: 70th, M. A. 


Braden, Garden City; 24th, T. Arch McDonald, 
Long Mott; 72d, W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock; 
33d, E. E. Greathouse, Burnet; 42d, J. A. McKee, 
Clyde; 50th, H. C. Farmer, Paducah; 89th, J. M. 
McFall, Iowa Park; 64th, W. H. Cunningham, 
Littlefield; 110th, W. Grady Walker, Floydada; 
91st, George F. Bennett, Eastland; 27th, James 
Boultinghouse, Kempner; 52d, N. Foote, Gates- 
ville; 104th, . @Q. Garrett Sr., Anson; 46th, 
Aubrey Lockett, Vernon; 31st, Donald P. Rives, 
Twitty; 37th, William H. Weyel, Converse; 29th, 
Cad C. Winters, Stephenville; 106th, L. R. Knight, 
Tahoka; 39th, C. G. Burson, Haskell; 100th, Irby 
Teague, Childress; 23d, Raleigh Sanborn, Bay 
City; 36th, E. C. McDaniel, Odem; 81st, Grover 
E. Keepers, Karnes City; 22d, W. D. Patton, 
Lockhart; 25th, Luther Goss, Belmont; 75th, Tom 
Minnock, Daisetta; 58th, Ed Rake, Beaumont; 
Lith. RaivI, Lostak; sCrosbyiiaSth Aves. aise, 
Sabinal; 35th, Melvin Burk, Rochelle; 51st, G. C. 
Glenn, Bronte; 32d, J. C. Smith, Sweetwater; 
35th, Raymond McElrath, Coleman; 33d, Lee Oli- 
ver, San Saba. 

Pink Bollworm Compensation Claim Board.— 
See ‘‘Compensation Claim Board.’’ 

Plumbing Examiners, State Board of.—(1947) ; 
apptv.; 6-yr.; $20 a day plus expenses when at- 


tending board meetings, not to exceed $500 a year; 
six members: J. M. Odom, Austin (5-28-53); 
: 3 Pampa (5-28-53); J. C. Oliver, 
Tyler (5-28-57); Norman Henne, New Braunfels 
Frank White, Sweetwater (5-28-55); 
O. R. Walker, Lubbock (5-28-55). 


Postwar Economic Planning Commission.— 
(1943) ; wef aha: thirty-one members: W. C. Trout, 
Lufkin ; . C. Marshal, Temple; Mrs. Ross 
Woodall, Huntsville; Frank Grimes, Abilene; 
Byron Utecht, Austin; Miss Ethyl Foster, Sterling 
City; Ike Ashburn, Houston; P. B. Doty, Beau- 
mont; W. H. Hitzelberger, Dallas; Bert Giesecke, 
Austin; Edgar E. Towney, Houston; Dr. W. 
Birdwell, Nacogdoches; S. Maston Nixon, Corpus 
Christi; W. L. Pier, Fort Worth; Andy P. Rollins, 
Dallas; Gilbert Smith, Anson; William J. Moran, 
El Paso; E. D. McCormick, Corsicana; Dr. Um- 
phrey Lee, Dallas; Dr. W. L. Crosthwait, Waco; 
Charles Crist, Blanco; Joe Netzer, Laredo; Gene 
Powers, San Antonio; Will L. Bonner, Gaines- 
ville; Hal R. Moore, Texarkana; G. H. Zimmer- 
man, Waco; William E. Stone, Galveston; Cecil 
Storey, Longview; E. E. McAdams, Austin; Rea- 
gan Houston, San Antonio; Walter P. Webb, 
Austin. 

Printing, Board to Approve Contracts for Fuel 
and Public.—(1876); ex officio; term in other 
office: Gov. Allan Shivers, Secretary of State 
John Ben Shepperd and Comptroller Robert S. 
Calvert. 

Prison Board, Texas.—(1885; superseded Super- 
intendent of Penitentiaries established in 1849); 
apptv.; $10 a day and expenses; 6-yr.; nine 
members: Chairman, W. C. Windsor, Tyler: (2-2- 
53); Bronson Morgan, Jasper (2-2-53); T. R. 
Havins, Brownwood (2-2-5383); Walter W. Card- 
well, Luling (2-2-55); French M. Robertson, Abi- 


lene (2-2-57); B. A. Stufflebeme, Grand Prairie 
(2-2-57);. H. H. Coffield, Rockdale (2-23-55); 
Warren S. Bellows, Houston (2-2-55); Henry S. 


Paulus, Yoakum (2-2-57); Manager, O. B. 
Huntsville (nonmember). 


Prison Lands, Board for Lease of.—See ‘‘Lands, 
Board for Lease of Prison.’’ 


Prison System, Manager of.—Apptv.; indefinite 
term: O. B. Ellis, Huntsville. 


Professional Engineers, State Board of Regis- 
tration for.—(1937); apptv.; $10 a day and ex- 
penses; 6-yr.; six members: . OW. Bittman, 
Beaumont (9-24-53); Carl Lars Svensen, Austin 


Ellis, 


(Lubbock) (9-24-51); W. M. Andrews, Houston 
(9-24-51); John M. Hancock, Beeville (9-24-53) ; 
Datus E. Proper, San Antonio (9-24-55); John H. 


Murrell, Dallas (9-24-55). : 


Prosecuting Attorney, State.—See 
State Prosecuting.’’ 


Public Safety Commission.—(1935); apptv.; ex- 
penses; 6-yr.; three members: J. Price Maddox, 
Sweetwater (12-31-55); Hoxie H. Thompson, 
Trinity (12-31-53); George W. Prendergast, Mar- 
shall (12-31-51). Director, Homer Garrison Jr., 
Austin (nonmember). 


Public Welfare, State Board of.—(1941); apptv.; 


6-yr.; $10 a day and expenses; three members 
and an executive director: Chairman, Mrs. R. J. 


‘‘Attorney, 


Turrentine, Denton (1-20-53); Hubert T. John- 
son, Waco (1-20-55); Byron J. Saunders, Tyler 
(1-20-57); Executive director, John H. Winters, 


Austin (Amarillo). 


Public Welfare, State Department of.—Executive 
director, John H. Winters, Austin (Amarillo). 
Railroad Commission of Texas.—(1891) ; 
tive); $7,000; 6-yr.; three members: William J. 
Murray, Austin (Houston) (1-1-57); Chairman, 
Olin Culberson, Austin (Edna) (1-1-53); Ernest 

O. Thompson, Austin (Amarillo) (1-1-55). 


elec- 


Real Estate Commission, Texas.— (1949) ; 
apptv.; $10 a day and expenses; 6-yr.; six mem- 
bers: Harvey Draper, Houston (10-5-51); 


James I. Ruhmann, Kenedy (10-5-51); J. C. Cul- 
pepper, College Station (10-5-53); Robert Hawley, 
Texarkana (10-5-53); Chairman; George Sandlin, 
Austin (10-5-55); Ted Logan, San Angelo (10-5- 
55). Administrator, L. D. (Sadie) Ransom, Austin 
(nonmember). 

st Redistricting Board, Legislative.—See ‘‘Legisla- 
ive.’’ 

Red River, Upper, Flood Controi and Irrigation 
District, Board of Directors of.—(1937); apptv.; 
6-yr.; seven members: Tom J. Dunbar, Memphis 
(7-3-53); _C. L. Sloan, Memphis (7-3-53); O. W. 
Stroup, Quitaque (7-3-55); E. W. Scheid, Quit- 
aque (7-3-55); C. C. Broughton, Childress (7-3- 
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Ro Hise barr, | Childress. (7-3-57);.:O.- EB. 


Diy: 
Bevers, emphis (7-3-57) 


Pee iaay ip as Municipal, Board of Trus- 
tees.—( six members: Three execu- 
tive «a Ee H. Irvin, Palestine (12-31- 
54); Clifford L. Davis, Amarillo (12-31-56); 
Boyd J. McDaniel, Abilene (12-31-52). Three em- 
ployee trustees—Walter E. R. Wilkins, Corpus 
Pnvisti (12-31-52); D. D. Nixon, Lampasas (12- 
31-56); Corna Nelson, Port Arthur (12-31-54). 
Executive secretary-director, Dean Gorham, 915% 
Congress Avenue, Austin (nonmember). 


aoe System, State Employees.—(1947) ; 
orn at 6-yr.; three members apptv.; four ex 
ficio; Joe Fletcher, Department of Public 
Safety, Austin (8-31-55); Will G. Knox, Insurance 
Dept. (8-31-51); Percy V. Pennybacker, Highway 


Dept. (8-31-53). Ex officio members: Atty. Gen. 
Price Daniel, Chairman State Board of Control 
es Lanning, State Life Insurance Commission- 


er George B. Butler and Chairman of State High- 
way Commission E. H. Thornton Jr. 


Retirement System, Teachers, Board of.—See 
“Teachers Retirement System, Board of.’’ 


Rio Grande Compact Commissioner for Texas.— 
Maer a DDEV  o2,G0G, o2-yr.; Louis A. Scott, 
El Paso (7-16-53). 

Road Bond Indebtedness, Board of County and 
District.—See ‘‘Indebtedness, Board of County and 
District Bond.’’ 

Sabine River Authority.—(1949); apptv.; $10 a 
day and expenses; 6-yr.; nine members: John W. 
Simmons, range (7-6-57); B. B. Rabb, Point 
(7-6-57) ; Peyton McKnight Jr., Quitman (7-6-57) ; 
John R. Anderson, Center (7-6-53); Drayton B. 
Speights, Hemphill (7-6-53); Henry M. Wilson, 
Tyler (7-6-53) ; L. Bowman, Greenville (7-6- 
a) ene, oe hu. ae Longview (7-6-55); D. N. 
Beasley, San Augustine (7-6-55). 

Safety Commission, Public.—See ‘‘Public Safety 
Commission.’ 

San Antonio River Canal and Conservancy Dis- 
trict.—(1943) ; apptv.; 6-yr.; nine members: Chair- 


man, W. B. Tuttle, San Antonio (5-5-55); secre- 
tary, M. L. Roark, San Antonio (5-5-53); John 
Weber, Goliad (5-5-55); John CC. Merchant, 
Floresville (5-5-57); B. B. McGimsey, San An- 
tonio (5-5-57); Martin Giesecke, San Antonio 
(5-5-53); Melrose Holmgreen, San Antonio (5-5- 


OT) Alf B. Schroeter, Runge (5-5-53); Frank 
Drought, San Antonio (5-5-55). 

San Jacinto Conservation and Reclamation Dis- 
trict, Board of Directors of.—(1937); apptv.; ex- 


penses while on duty; 6-yr.; six members: Presi- 
dent, W. G. Hall, Dickson (10-16-51); secretary, 
Cc A. Deese, Plantersville (10-16- 51); Wy cscs: 


Weisinger, Montgomery (10-16-53) ; W. C. McClain, 
Conroe (10-16-55); Doyle F. McAdams, Hunts- 
ville (10-16-53); Seth W. Dorbandt, Conroe (10- 
16-55); General counsel, James V. Allred and 
Jack K. Ayer, Houston (nonmembers). 

San Jacinto State Park Commission.—(1907) ; 
apptv.; 2-yr.; three members: Chairman, Charles 
E. Gilbert Jr., Houston (5-23-53); Miss Mary Tod, 
Houston (5-23-53); Will T. Kendall, Houston 
(5-23-53). 

School Land Board.—See ‘‘Land Board, School.’’ 

Secretary of State.—(1836 by Constitution of 
Republic of Texas; 1876 by present Constitution) ; 
apptv.; $6,000; 2- -yT.: John Ben Shepperd, Austin 
(Gladewater) (1-20-53). 

Secretary to the Governor.—Apptyv.: William L. 
McGill, Austin. 

Securities Commissioner, State.—(1935); apptv. 
by Secretary of State to run concurrently with 


Secretary of State’s term; $3,600; 2-yr.: Harry E. 
Hilgers, Austin. 
Selective Service, Board of Appeal for the.— 


State members: Dr. Albert L. Deveny, Austin; 
Horace H. Shelton, Austin; T. J. Butler, Austin; 
J. H. Johnson, Delvalle; D. T. Gilliland, Austin. 

Soil Conservation Board, Texas State.—(1939) ; 
elected by convention in each of five state dis- 
tricts created by State Soil Conservation Act; 
D-yr.; $10 a day and expenses; five members: 
Dist. No. 4, Chairman, J. P. Martin, Martinsville, 
May, 1952; Dist. No. 1, Sid J. Payne, Tulia, May, 
1954; Dist. No. 2, H. K. Fawcett, Del Rio, May, 
1953; Dist. No. 3, Walter W. Cardwell, Luling, 
May, 1950; Dist. No. 5, C. M. Caraway, De Leon, 
May, 1951. Executive assistant, A. L. Liles, Den- 
man Bldg., Temple (nonmember). 

State Board (Commission, Bureau) of.—Note: 
In most instances state agencies are alphabetized 
under key reference word, as, ‘‘Accountancy, 
State Board of.’’ 


State Railroad, Texas, Board of Managers of.— 
(1921); apptv. by Lieutenant Governor; expenses; 
three members: Chairman, Alva Saunders, Dallas 
(6- Ee De K. A. Anderson, Palestine (6-30-53) ; 
E. M. Decker Jr., Jacksonville (6-30-53). Named 
by the 52d Legislature to study operations of the 
State Railroad were: Representatives Jack Bryan, 
Buffalo; James R. Paxton, Elkhart, and Omar 
Briggs Jr., Denison. 


State Teachers Colleges, Board of Regents of.— 
(1911); apptv.; $5 a day and expenses; 6-yr.; 
nine members: Newton S. Harrell, Claude (1-10- 
55); Charles P. McGaha, Wichita Falls (1-10-57); 
chairman, William L. Kerr, Midland (1-10-57); 
R. L. Thomas, Dallas (1-10-53); John C. Cal- 
houn, Corsicana (1-10-57); Walter F. Woodul, 
Houston (1-10-53); Dr. Melvin C. Eidson, Austin 
(1-10-53); H. L. Mills, Houston (1-10-55); Miss 
Emma Mae Brotze, Marshall (1-10-55). Secretary, 
Claude Isbell, State Capitol, Austin (nonmember). 

Sulphur River Conservation and Reclamation 
District, Board of Directors of.—(1935); apptv.; 
6-yr.; twelve members: Grover Bishop, Ladonia 
(2-1-51); Jess B. Alford, Paris (2-1-51); W. C 
Rochelle, Texarkana (2-1-51); Grover Pickering, 
Cooper (2-1-53); Mrs. J. F. Chapman, Sulphur 
Springs (2-1-53); A. G. (Pat) Mayse, Paris (2-1- 
53); C. D. Lennox, Clarksville (2-1-53); Hugh 
Carney, Atlanta (2-1-55); Gus Pressley, Mount 
Pleasant (2-1-55): three vacancies. 

Tax Board, State.—(1905); ex officio; term in 
other office; no compensation; three members: 
Comptroller Robert S. Calvert, Secretary of State 
John Ben Shepperd, Atty. Gen. Price Daniel. 


Tax Commission, State.—(1949); apptv.; eight 
members: Chairman, Dr. Stuart McCorkle, Austin; 
Robert S. Calvert, Austin; Dr. E. T. Miller, Aus- 
tin; Jesse James, Austin; Hall H. Logan, Austin; 

. P. Gabbard, College Station; Bullock Hyder, 
Denton; Dr. Reginald Rushing, Lubbock. 


Tax Rate, Ad Valorem, Board to Calculate.—- 
See ‘‘Ad Valorem Tax Rate.’ 


Teacher Colleges, State, Board of Regents of.— 
See ‘‘State Teachers Colleges.’’ 


Teachers Retirement System of Texas, State 
Board of Trustees to Administer.—(1937); ex- 
penses; 6-yr.; six members—two ex officio, one 
apptv. by State Board of Education and three 
apptv. by Governor, each being one of three high- 
est in election held by retirement system members: 
Apptd. by Governor: Chairman, Miss Quata 
Woods, Dallas (8-31-51); C. O. Chandler, Orange 
(8-31-53); Allen H. Hughey, El Paso (8-31-55). 
Apptd. by State Board of Education: Irvin Mc- 
Creary, Temple (8-31-55). Ex officio members: 
Chairman of State Board of Control R. C. Lan- 
ning, Austin (Jacksboro), and Chairman of State 
Life Insurance Commission George B. Butler, Aus- 
tin (Dallas). Executive secretary, Mrs. B. B. 
Sapp, Tribune Tower, Austin (nonmember). 


Texas Employment Commission.—See ‘‘Employ- 
ment Commission, Texas.’’ 


Texas National Guard Armory  Board.—See 
“National Guard Armory Board, Texas.’’ 


Texas Southern University, Board of Directors 


of,—(1947); apptv.; expenses; 6-yr.; nine mem- 
bers: Spurgeon Bell, Houston (2-1-57); Moss 
Adams Jr., Nacogdoches (2-1-55); Dr. M. E. 
Sadler, Fort Worth (2-1-53); Dr. 'H. D. Bruce, 
Marshall (2-1-55); Tom Miller, Austin (2-1-53); 
Dr. W. R. Banks, Prairie View (2-1-53); Dr. 
M. L. Edwards, Hawkins (2-1-57); I. B. Loud, 
Dallas (2-1-55); Mack H. Hannah Jr., Port Ar- 


thur (2-1-57). 

Texas (State) Board, Commission, Bureau of.— 
In most instances agencies are alphabetized under 
key reference word, as ‘‘Prison Board, Texas.’’ 


Texas State College for Women, Board of 
Regents of.—(1901); apptv.; expenses: 6-yr.; 
nine members: President, Carl Runge, San An- 


gelo (1-10-57) ; secretary, Mrs. Carney B. Fletcher, 


Hempstead (1-10-53); S. B. Whittenberg, Ama- 
rillo (1-10-53); Mrs. Edgar Deen, Fort Worth 
(1-10-57); Mrs. Charles F. Ashcroft, Sulphur 


Springs (1-10-57); W. P. Hamblen, Houston ‘1-10- 
53); Mrs. Arthur F. Dieterich, Dorchester (1-10- 
55); D. M. Pollard, Beaumont (1-10-55); Reagan 
Houston III, San Antonio (1-10-55). Recording 
secretary, W. M. Loveless, Denton (nonmember). 

Texas State Guard Advisory Board.—(1951) ; 
apptv.; ten members: Lt. Gen. Preston A. Weath- 
erred, Dallas; Maj. Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson, 
Dallas; Maj. Gen. H. Miller Ainsworth, Luling; 
Maj. Gen. J. Watt Page, Austin; Maj. Gen. Ike 
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Ashburn, Austin; Maj. Gen. Raymond Phelps, 
San Antonio; Brig. Gen. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Mis- 
sion; Brig. Gen. Allen D. Rooke, Woodsboro; 
Brig. Gen. Edward D. Konken, Houston; Col. 
Charles O. Betts, Austin. 


Texas State Guard Reserve Corps.—(1947) ; 
apptv.; ten members: Maj. Gen. J. Watt Page 
(TNG), Austin; Maj. Gen. Ike Ashburn (ORC), 
Austin; Col. Kirk Mallory (ORC), Austin; Lt. Col. 
3. N. Ekdahl (ORC), Austin; Lt. Col. Edward D. 
Konken (TSG), Houston; Lt. Col. Lloyd M. Bent- 


sen (TSG), Mission; Col. E. G. White (RA), 
Austin; Col. Roy C. Allen (TNG), Marshall; Lt. 
Col. = D. Rooke (TSG), Woodsboro. (One va- 
cancy. 


Texas Technological College, Board of Directors 
of.—(1923); apptv.; expenses; 6-yr.; nine mem- 
bers: Chairman, Charles C. Thompson, Colorado 
City (2-19-57); Charles W. Wooldridge, Dallas 
(2-19-53); Tom F. Abbott, Fort Worth (2-19-57) ; 
Leon Ince, Houston (2-19-53); Chanslor E. Wey- 
mouth, Amarillo (2-19-53); Raymond _ Pfluger, 
Eden (2-19-55); C. T. McLaughlin, Snyder (2-19- 
55); George E. Benson, Lubbock (2-19-57); Rober 
B. Price, El Paso (2-19-55). Secretary, W. T 
Gaston, Lubbock (nonmember). 


Texas Training School Code Commission.— 
(1947); apptv.; no compensation; seven members: 
Chairman, Leslie Jackson, Dallas; S. L. Bellamy, 
Austin; Dr. W. H. Elkins, San Angelo; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Fonville, Houston; Walter Kerr, Austin; 
eG Russell, Denton; Miss Rebecca Townsend, 

ufkin. 


Texoma Lake Commission.—(1949); five mem- 
bers named from Texas to confer with equal 
number from Oklahoma: Joe Cooper, Dallas; Wal- 
ter W. Lechner, Dallas; A. G. McRae, Denison; 
ped R. Jones, Bonham; C. C. Gardner, Gaines- 
ville. 

Textbook Advisory Committee.—(1929); apptv. 
State Bd. of Education; 1-yr.; fifteen members: 


Training School Code Commission.—See ‘Texas 
Training School Code Commission’’ above. 


Treasurer, State.—(1835 by Provisional Govern- 
ment of Texas, 1876 by present Constitution) ; 
one 2-yr.; $6,000: Jesse James, Austin (1-1- 
53): 

Tuberculosis Nurse Examiners, State Board of 
—(See Nurse Examiners, State Board of Tuber- 
culosis. ) 

Unemployment Compensation Commission, Texas. 
—See ‘‘Employment Commission, Texas.’’ 

Uniform State Laws, Commissioners to the Na- 
tional Conference on.—See ‘‘Laws, Uniform State, 
Commissioners to the National Conference on.’’ 

University for Negroes, Texas State.—See ‘‘Tex- 
as Southern University.’’ 

University Lands, Board for Lease 
‘‘Lands, Board for Lease of University.’’ 

University of Texas, Board of Regents of.— 
(1881); apptv.; expenses; 6-yr.; nine members: 


of.—See 


Mrs. Margaret Batts Tobin, San Antonio (1-10- 
55); Claude W. Voyles, Austin (1-10-57); Dr. 
Oates, Center (1-10-57); Tom Sealy, Mid- 
(1-10-57); A. M. @G. Swenson, Stamford 
; James W. Rockwell, Houston (1-10-53) ; 


W. E. Darden, Waco (1-10-53); Secretary, Arthur 


L. Holt, Board of Regents office, University of 
Texas, Austin (nonmember). 


Veterans’ Affairs Commission.—(1947) ; apptv. ; 
$10 a day and expenses; 6-yr.; five members : 
R. W. Akers, Beaumont (6-12-53); Joe M. Daniel, 
Corsicana (6-12-53); John H. Owens, Abilene 
(6-12-57); Lewis P. Fields, Amarillo (6-12-57) ; 
Marcus Weems, West Columbia (6-12-55). Execu- 
tive director, James C. Jones, Austin (nonmember). 


Veterans Land Board.—(See Land Board, Vet- 
erans. ) 

Veterans’ State Service Officer.—(1927); apptv. 
by Adjutant General with consent of Governor; 
$3,000; 2-yr.; A. O. Willman, Austin. 


Veterinary Medical Examiners, State Board of.— 
(1911); apptv.; expenses on duty; 2-yr.; seven 
members: Dr. Charles Koberg, San Angelo (1-17- 
53); Dr. R. L. Rogers Jr., Fort Worth (1-17-53) ; 
Dr. Paul M. Turman, Tyler (1-17-53); Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Maddox, Weatherford (1-17-53); Dr. Ray- 
mond Hander, Childress (1-17-53); Dr. R. R. 
Childers, Jasper (1-17-53); Dr. Jack O. White- 
head, Houston (1-17-53); Secretary, Dr. Charles 


W. Neal, 1619 South Laredo St., San Antonio 
(nonmember). 
Vocational Education, State Board of.—See 


“Education, State Board of Vocational.’’ 

Vocational Nurse Examiners, State Board of.— 
(See Nurse Examiners, State Board of Vocational. ) 

Washington State Park Commission.—(1923) ; 
apptv.; 2-yr.; five members: Claude Mast, Bren- 
ham (2-29-48); Mrs. Harry C. Ferguson, Bren- 
ham (2-29-48); Mrs. Alvin Weghorst, Brenham 
(2-29-48); Mrs. Richard Spinn, Brenham (2-29- 
48): Mrs. Dick Kilgore, Brenham (2-29-48) 
(Holdover members. ) 

Water Engineers, State Board of.—(1913); 
apptv.; $6,000; 6-yr.; three members: Chairman, 
H. A. Beckwith, Eagle Pass (8-19-51); Andrew P. 
Rollins, Dallas (8-19-55); James S. Guleke, Ama- 
rillo (8-19-53). Secretary, A. W. McDonald, Aus- 
tin (nonmember). 

Webb County Conservation and Reclamation 
District, Board of Directors of.—(1939); apptv.; 
2-yr.; five members: J. C. Netzer, Laredo (8-9- 
49); John J. O’Hern, Laredo (8-9-49); Joe C. 
Martin Jr., Laredo (8-9-49); Reuben W. Davies, 
Laredo (8-9-49); A. F. Muller, Laredo (8-9-49). 
(All holdover members. ) 

Welfare, Board (Department) of Public.—See 
“Public Welfare, State Board (Department) of.”’ 

Youth Development Council, State.—(1949); six 
apptv. and eight ex officio members; 6-yr.; $10 
per diem. Members appointed by Governor: Chair- 
man, Rev. Walter K. Kerr, Kerrville _ (7-23-55) ; 
Rt. Rev. Paul J. Ehlinger, San Antonio (7-23-51) ; 
Mrs. R. J. Turrentine, Denton (7-23-51); Leslie 
Jackson, Dallas (7-23-53); W. D. -Whalen, Mc- 
Allen (7-23-53); Lewis Nordyke, Amarillo (7-23- 
55). Ex officio members: Chairman, R. C. Lan- 
ning, State Board of Control; executive director, 
John H. Winters, Department of Public Welfare; 
State Health Officer George W. Cox; Director 
Homer Garrison, State Department of Public 
Safety; Executive Secretary Gordon Shearer, Tex- 
as State Parks Board; Chairman Harry_B. Cro- 
zier, Texas Employment Commission; Executive 
Director Larry O. Cox, Texas State Board for 
Hospitals and Special Schools; also State Commis- 
sioner of Education Dr. J. W. Edgar. 
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Members of Fifty-second Legislature 


Meeting date of Legislature in regular ses- 
sion is second Tuesday in January of odd- 
numbered years. A constitutional amendment 
providing annual sessions, meeting on second 
Tuesday of January, was submitted by the 
Fifty-first Legislature, in the general election 
Nov. 8, 1949, but it was defeated, 209,247 to 
71,376. Special sessions of the Legislature 
may be called by the Governor at discretion. 

STATE SENATE 

Tenure, Salary, Officials and Members. 

There are thirty-one members of the State 
Senate. They are elected for four-year, over- 
lapping terms. Date in parentheses after each 
name below indicates expiration of term of 
office. Salary of Senator is $10 per diem for 
first 120 days of each session and $5 per diem 
for remainder of session, and mileage of $2.50 
for each 25 miles traveled in going to and 
returning from seat of government. (An 
amendment was submitted to the voters in 
the general election, Nov. 8, 1949, to increase 
the pay of legislators to $3,600 a year, but it 
was defeated by a vote of 209,247 to 71,376. 
(See p. 490.) 

President of Senate, Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, San 
Augustine. President Pro Tempore, Pat Bullock, 
Colorado City. Secretary of the Senate, Loyce M 
Bell, Austin. 

Members. 


Dist., Name, Address, Occupation, Term of Office. 
8—Aikin, A. . Jr., Paris; lawyer (1-1-53) 
20—Ashley, Carlos, Llano; lawyer (1-1-53). 
18—Bell, John J., Cuero; lawyer (1-1-53). 
16—Bracewell, Searcy, Houston; lawyer (1-1-55). 
24—Bullock, Pat, Colorado City; rancher (1-1-53). 
1—Carney, Howard A., Atlanta; lawyer (1-1-53). 
9—Carter, Joe D., Sherman; lawyer (1-1-55). 
me hes) Mrs. Neveille H., Navasota; lawyer 
30—Corbin, Kilmer B., Lubbock; lawyer (1-1-53). 
4—Fuller, Jep S., Port Arthur; lawyer (1-1-55). 
meee Dorsey B., San Angelo; lawyer 
31—Hazlewood, Grady, Amarillo; lawyer (1-1-53). 
29—Hudson, Hill D., Pecos; lawyer (1-1-53). 
27—Kelley, Rogers, Edinburg; lawyer (1-1-55). 
28—Kelly, Keith F., Fort Worth; lawyer (1-1-55). 
2—Lane, Wardlow, Center; lawyer (1-1-55). 
3—Lock, Ottis E., Lufkin; lawyer (1-1-53). 
ee Crawford C., Hillsboro; lawyer 
7—McDonald, Warren, Tyler; lawyer (1-1-53). 
23—Moffett, George, Chillicothe; farmer (1-1-55). 
14—Moore, William T., Bryan; lawyer (1-1-53). 
o AON SS. George O. Jr., Corsicana; lawyer 
Se ncuse, George, Dallas; advertising 


17—Phillips, Jimmy, Angleton; lawyer (1-1-55). 
10—Russell, Joe, Royse City; student (1-1-55). 
21—-Shofner, W. A., Temple; lawyer (1-1-53). 
aide 6 a Gus J., Hallettsville; merchant 
26—Tynan, Walter, San Antonio; lawyer (1-1-53). 


13—Vick, Kyle, Waco; lawyer (1-1-53). 
arora Wayne W., Stoneburg; rancher 


19—Weinert, R. A., Seguin; lawyer (1-1-55). 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tenure, Salary, Officials and Members. 
There were 150 members of the Lower 
House serving from 127 districts in 1951, but 
reduced to 105 for next session. See p. 337. 
Members are elected for two-year terms. (All 
tenures of members listed below end Jan. 1, 
1953.) Salary of Representative is $10 per 
diem for first 120 days of each session and 
$5 per diem for remainder of session, and he 
receives mileage of $2.50 for each 25 miles 
traveled in going to and returning from 

seat of government. 

Speaker, Reuben E. Senterfitt, San Saba. Chief 
Clerk, Clarence Jones. Sergeant at Arms, Bob 
Murphey. 

Dist., Name and Address, Occupation. 
101-2—Abington, W. H. (Bill), Fort Worth 
attorney. 

61—Adams, Jimmy, Mexia; attorney. 
50-2—Atwell, Ben, Hutchins; attorney. 
97-2—Aynesworth, J. K., Waco; attorney. 
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Dist., Name and Address, Occupation. 


78-3—Banks, Stanley Jr., San Antonio; attorney. 
70—Barnhart, John N., Beeville; attorney. 


78-4—Bell, Marshall O., San Antonio; attorney. 

16-2—Berlin, Edgar L., Port Neches; attorney. 

91—-Blount, R. E. (Peppy), Big Spring; law 
student. 

103—Bradshaw, Floyd, Weatherford; insurance 


and teacher. 
44-1—Briggs, Omar Jr., Denison; attorney. 
77—Briscoe, Dolph Jr., Uvalde; rancher. 
386—Brooks, Phil, Bagwell; rancher. 
81-1—Brown, Gus T. Jr., Luling; rancher. 
56—Bryan, Jack C., Buffalo; furniture 
appliances. 
6f—Buchanan, D. H., Longview; attorney. 
119—Carr, Waggoner, Lubbock; attorney. 
7—Cassity, O. A. Jr., Long Branch; farmer and 
stockman. 
388f—Caston, L. P., Leonard; attorney. 
125—Chambers, W. R., May; farmer. 
68—Cheatham, Tom, Cuero; attorney-rancher. 
117—Childress, Hiram, Sweetwater; attorney. 
123—Cobb, Morris G., Amarillo; attorney. 
106—Collie, T. M., Eastland; attorney. 
108—Cox, Jack, Breckenridge; auto dealer. 
124—Craig, William J. (Bill), Miami; law student. 
50-1—Crosthwait, John L., Dallas; accountant. 
49—Crouch, Doug, Denton; contractor. 
14—Daniel, Bill, Liberty; attorney. 
110—Davis, Charles Gowin, Bellevue; law student. 
50-5—Dicker, Edward T., Dallas; builder. 
100-1—Duff, Virginia, Ferris; attorney. 
4—Duncan, J. O. Jr., Gilmer; prof. soldier. 
24—Ehlert, William J., Brenham; attorney. 
29—Etheredge, M. B. Jr., Huntsville; teacher. 
47—Fenoglio, Anthony (Tony), Montague; oil, , 
farming, ranching. 
54 Fields, W. B., Athens. 
22—Fisk, Jack G., Wharton; real estate. 
8—Fleming, Joe B., Henderson; attorney. 
69—Fly, William S., Victoria; attorney. 
126f—Gandy, Joe W., Winnsboro; farmer. 
71—Garrett, Gabe, Corpus Christi; publisher. 
86—*Graham, Callan, Junction; attorney. 
Hema eer: J. F., Three Rivers; farmer-banker, 


oil. 
104—Gromatzky, Arthur E., Priddy; farmer. 
87—Gurley, Mrs. Dorothy G., Del Rio; ranching. 
99—Hall, Bert, Rio Vista; student. 
o3—Hardegree, Joe, Ben Wheeler; student. 
45f—Hardeman, D. B., Denison. 
100-2—Hartsfield, Milton, Waxahachie; 
19-4—Heflin, J. M., Houston; attorney. 
80—Heideke, H. A., Seguin; retired. 
67—Henderson, Otis, Waelder; stock raising. 
32—Hill, Paul, Tyler; retired, AF. 
34—Hinson, George T., Mineola; teacher-farmer. 
79—Holstein, L. L., Pandora; stock farmer. 
50-3—-Houston, Horace B. Jr., Dallas; attorney. 
94—_*Huddleston, Earl, Oglesby; farmer. 
5—Huffman, Reagan R., Marshall; attorney. 
101-4—-Hull, H. A. (Salty), Fort Worth; insurance. 
44-2—Hughes, Charles E., Sherman; law student. 
13—Ingram, Denny O., Jr., Kirbyville; editor. 
89-1—Isaacks, S. J., El Paso; attorney. 
82-1—-Johnson, Pearce, Austin; attorney. 
98f—Jones, Albert M., Valley Mills; cotton buyer. 
75—Kazen, Abraham, Jr., Laredo; attorney. 
73—Kilgore, Joe M., McAllen; attorney. 
41—Kirkpatrick, Ray, Trenton; law student. 
120—LaFont, H. M., Plainview; farmer-lawyer. 
78-5—Latimer, O. E., San Antonio; finance. 
65f—Lehman, Henry G., Giddings; merchant. 
1—Lindsey, Jim T., Texarkana; attorney-farmer. 
109—Loving, J. W. (Bill), Graham; cattle. 
3f—McCann, Newton W., Texarkana; farmer. 
39—McCorkle, Claude H., Sulphur Springs; in- 
surance and loans. 
111-2—*McDaniel, Vernon, Wichita Falls; student. 
122—MclIlhaney, Grainger W., Wheeler; store mgr. 
51f—Mangum, Preston P., Dallas; attorney. 
48—Manning, Clyde E., Decatur; farmer-teacher. 
78-2—-Maverick, Maury, Jr., San Antonio; atty. 
52—Meridith, Fred V., Terrell; lawyer. 
19-5—Miller, William A., Jr., Houston; lawyer. 
19-3—-Moore, Carlton, Sr., Houston; insurance-oil. 
114—* Morrison, John E., Jr., Quanah; attorney. 
85—Moursund, A. W., Johnson City; lawyer. 
19-1—Murphy, Charles, Houston: insurance. 
72—Murray, Menton J., Harlingen; lawyer. 
23—Niemann, Fred, Austin; lawyer. 
15f—Nimitz, Edwin O., Orange; insurance. 
9—Norton, James L., Jr., Nacogdoches; 
62—Osborn, William E., Marlin; student. 


and 





attorney. 


atty. 
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Dist., Name and Address, Occupation. 


90f—Owen, Frank, III, Fabens; student-farmer. 
20—Pattison, James B., Pattison; farmer-rancher. 
55—Paxton, James Robert, Elkhart; lawyer. 
27f{—Pearson, G. P., Jr., Navasota; student. 
107f—Pearson, L. R., Ranger, 

21—Perry, Franklin, Angleton; attorney. . 
105—Perry, H. G., Stephenville; merchant-rancher. 
18—Peterson, Dudley W., Galveston; attorney. 
26—Presnal, James K., Tabor; farmer. 
89-2—Puckett, John Eugene, El Paso; lawyer. 


meee Pe. Joe, Fort orth; insurance-real 
estate. 
92—Rampy, W. H. Winters; chamber of com- 


merce. 
115—Ratliff, D. W., Stamford; radio. 
64—Roark, H. M., Rockdale; insurance. 
121—Rogers, A. J., Childress; law student. 
82-2—Rogers, Johnnie B., Austin; student. 
16-1—Ross, W. C., Sr.,. Beaumont; Wholesale 
Bldg. Mtr. 
88—Rutherford, J. T., Odessa; law student. 
116—Sadler, Harley, Abilene; oil operator. 
17f—-Seay, Harold, Galveston; attorney. 
93—Senterfitt, Reuben E., San Saba; 
rancher. : 
58—Sewell, James C., Blooming Grove; attorney. 
102f—Shannon, Joe, Fort Worth; attorney. 
96f—Shaw, Lynn, Moody; farmer. ‘ 
50-4—Sherman, F. H., Dallas; attorney-insurance. 
81-2—Smith, Max C., San Marcos; ranch-gin. 
66—Spacek, R. B., Fayetteville; insurance-public 
accounting. ; 
28—Spring, Gilbert M., Apple Springs; contractor. 
97-1—-Staton, Hiram, Waco; attorney. 
57—Steward, J. A., Fairfield; retired admiral, 


lawyer- 


navy. 
60f—Stockard, Jerry T., Corsicana; attorney. 
84f—*Stump, William R., Georgetown; attorney. 
83—Svadlenak, Frank, Thrall; ginner. 
42f—Swindell, William A., Commerce; student. 
12—Tatum, Raymond T. R., Huntington; student. 
35—Taylor, Joe P., Jr., Omaha; student. 
40—Tinsley, Byron R., Greenville; public 
tions. 
59—Triplett, Max, Hillsboro. 
111-1—-Tufares, Deno A., Wichita Falls; student. 
74 Vale, A. J., Rio Grande City; attorney. 


rela- 


43—Warden, John A., McKinney; retired army 
officer.” 
37—Weaver, Russell H., Paris. 


46—*Westbrook, Austin E., Gainesville. 
112f—Wetherbee, Jim, electra; student. 
113—Whiteside, Clyde, Seymour; law student. 
10—Wilkinson, Milton, Center; student. 


J18—Williams, Sterling W., Snyder; attorney- 
farmer. 
78-1—Williamson, W. A. (Cap), San Antonio; 


manager, Texas Auto Dealers Assn. 
101-3—Willis, Doyle, Fort Worth; attorney. 
11—Wilson, Paul S., Geneva; teacher-farmer. 
31—Wisener, Jack K., Wells; farmer. 
33f—Wood, Bill, Tyler; attorney. 
30—Wood, Clifford W., Crockett: pharmacist. 
19-2—-Woodruff, Jeff, Houston; general insurance. 
127—-Woods, E. A, (Charlie) Jr., Elgin; building 


material. 
63—Yezak, Herman, Bremond; agriculturist. 
2—Young, Cloyd D., Linden; insurance-real 
estate. 
25—Zeiske, Franz W., Bellville; newspaper 


editor. ved ve 
95—Zivley, Lamar A., Temple; life insurance. 
*Resigned subsequent to regular session. 
—_o— 


State Higher Courts 


The Texas Judiciary is headed by the State 
Supreme Court and the State Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals which has final jurisdiction in 
criminal cases. There are eleven Courts of 
Civil Appeals having jurisdiction in_ their 
respective Supreme Judicial Districts. Figures 
in parentheses in following tables indicate 
dates of expiration of terms of office. The 
District Courts are also part of the state 
judiciary. They are listed on pp. 449-454, 
among other district and county officials. 
State Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice, John E. Hickman (1-1-55); Asso- 
ciate Justices, John H. Sharp (1-1-53); Robert W. 
Calvert (4-1-57); Graham B. Smedley (1-1-53) ; 


Will R. Wilson (1-1-57); W. St. John Garwood 
(1-1-53); Clyde E. Smith (1-1-53); Few Brewster 
(1-1-55); Meade F. Griffin (1-1-57). Clerk of 
Court, George H. Templin. Location of court, 


Austin. 


_.,. Court of Criminal Appeals. 

Si gee 3 judge, H. N. Graves (1-1-55); judges, 
W. A. orrison (1-1-57) and Tom lL. Beau- 
champ (1-1-53). Judges are elected by popular 
vote for six-year overlapping terms. Commission 
to Assist Court of Criminal Appeals: Judges, 
K. K. Woodley and Lloyd W. Davidson. The com- 
missioners are appointed by the Court of Criminal 
Appeals. Term, two years. Clerk of court, Glenn 
Haynes. Location of court, Austin. 

‘ Courts of Civil Appeals. 

Justices are elected by popular vote for six-year 
overlapping terms, Notations in parentheses below 
indicate dates of expiration of terms. 

First District.—Galveston: Chief Justice, Walter 
E. Monteith (1-1-57); Associate Justices, George 
W. Graves (1-1-53) and H. ' Cody > (1=1-55). 
Clerk of court, Ralph W. Richeson. 

Second District-—Fort Worth: Chief Justice, 
Earl P. Hall (1-1-53); Associate Justices, Frank 
P. Culver Jr. (1-1-57) and Thomas J. Renfro 
(1-1-55). Clerk of court, Mrs. K. M. Burkhalter. 

Third District.—Austin: Chief Justice, Roy C. 
Archer (1-1-55); Associate Justices, Raymond 
Gray (1-1-57) and Robert G. Hughes (1-1-53). 
Clerk of court, Mrs. R. E. Moore. 

Fourth District.—San Antonio: Chief Justice, 
W. O. Murray (1-1-55); Associate Justices, A. J. 
Pope Jr. (1-1-57) and J. R. Norvell (1-1-53). 
Clerk of court, Robert L. Cook. 


Fifth District.—Dallas: Chief Justice, Joel R. 
Bond (1-1-53); Associate Justices, William M. 
Cramer (1-1-55) and Towne Young (1-1-57). 


Clerk of court, Justin G. Burt. 

Sixth District.—Texarkana: Chief Justice, Reu- 
bin A. Hall (1-1-57); Associate Justices, I. N. 
Williams (1-1-55) and Elmer Lincoln (1-1-53).- 
Clerk of court, M. E. Merrill. ‘ 

Seventh District.—Amarillo: Chief Justice, E. L. 
Pitts. (1-1-55); Associate Justices, Herbert  C. 
Martin (1-1-57) and James G. Lumpkin (1-1-53). 
Clerk of court, Elmo Payne. 

Eighth District.—El Paso: Chief Justice, P. R- 


Price (1-1-55); Associate Justices, C. . Sutton 
(1-1-53) and Joseph McGill (1-1-57). Clerk of 
court, E. J. Redding. 


Ninth District.—Beaumont: Chief Justice, Thom- 
as B. Coe (1-1-55); Associate Justices, R. L.- 
Murray (1-1-53 and Charles B. Walker (1-1-57). 
Clerk of court, Elizabeth Le Blanc. 

Tenth District.—Waco: Chief Justice, Giles P. 
Lester (1-1-53); Associate Justices, Joseph Weldon 
Hale (1-1-55) and Jake Tirey (4-1-57). Clerk of 
court, Ruth Sapp. 

Eleventh District.—Eastland: Chief Justice, 
Clyde Grissom (1-1-53); Associate Justices, Cecil 
C. Collings (1-1-55) and Milburn S. Long (1-1-57). 
Clerk of court, Homer Smith. 


—o— 


Texas State Institutions 


Below are listed the state’s eleemosynary.. 
eleemosynary-educational and _ correctional 
institutions and hospitals, homes and asylums. 
See index for references to higher educational 
institutions. State Prison System not included 
in list below. (See index.) 

*Texas State School for the Blind.—Austin; 
1856; W. E. Allen, superintendent; 204 students; 
value of property, $758,351. 

*Texas School for the Deaf.—Austin; 1856; Roy 
Moore Stelle, superintendent; 492 students; value 
of property, $1,000,000. 

Blind, Deaf and Orphan School.—Austin; 1889; 
J. D. Martin, superintendent; 206 students; value 
of property, $850,000. 

State Orphans Home.—Corsicana; 1875; M. E. 
Dumas, Supe ges 275 children; value of 
property, $1,352,938. 

Austin State School.—Austin; 1917; Dr. Charles 
W. Castner, superintendent; 2,000 students; value 
of property, $1,900,000. : a 

Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation.—Living- 
ston; 1854; C. H. Jones Jr., superintendent; 400: 
Indians; value of property, $31,560. ‘ 

Austin State School Farm Colony.—Austin ; 
1934; C. B. Edwards, superintendent; 419 stu- 
dents; value of property, $652,800. 

Mexia State School and Home.—Mexia; 1946; 
Vernon Jones, superintendent; 1,254 patients; 
value of property, $1,575,000. : 

+Texas Confederate Home for Men.—Austin; 
1891; J. A. McCutcheon, superintendent; only one 
Confederate veteran in the home as of March 15, 
1951; 813 senile patients; value of property. 
$880,260. 
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Texas Confederate Woman’s Home.—dAustin; 
1908; J. A. McCutcheon, superintendent; 35 resi- 
dents; value of property, $217,797. 

McKnight State Sanatorium. -_Sanatorium; 1912; 
Henry W. Poetter, su oes 752 patients; 
value of property, $2, 

Waco State Home. een: 1919; Ben S. Peek, 
superintendent; 286 children; value of property, 

Gatesville State School 
1888; James B. Atlee, superintendent; 
value of property, $1,243,700 

Gainesville State School for Girls.—Gainesville ; 
1913; Maxine Burlingham, superintendent; 172 
girls; value of property, $338,543 

Crockett State School for Negro Girls.—Crock- 
ett; 1947; Mrs. E. G. Harrell, acting superintend- 
ent: 53 girls; Praline of property can not be ascer- 
tained as school was transferred from Brady on 
Dec. 29, 1950, and building at Crockett was not 
completed as of May 15, 1951. 

Inks Lake Branch, Austin State School.—(Dis- 
continued; patients to Mexia State School.) 

East Texas Tuberculosis Sanatorium.—Tyler; 
1949; Dr. Russell Leonard, acting superintendent; 
475 patients; Negro patients transferred from 
Kerrville State Sanatorium; hospital accommodates 
both white and Negro patients; land and buildings 
leased from Federal Government formerly Camp 
Fannin, now valued at $1,600,000 

Weaver H. Baker Memorial Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium.—Mission; 1948; William David May, su- 

erintendent; 7305 patients. Land and _ buildings 
eased from Federal Government, formerly Moore 
Field, now valued at $2,139,129. 

Abilene State Hospital.—Abilene; 1901; Dr. 
Luther W. Ross, superintendent; 1,673 patients; 
value of property, $2,145,761. 

Austin. State Hospital.—Austin; 1857; Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Rowell, superintendent; 3,316 patients; 
value of property, 2,678,890. 

Big Spring State Hospital.—Big Spring; 1937; 
Dr. Robert W. Syler, apse te aee. ool patients; 
value of property, $1,185 

Rusk State Hospital. ‘ages TOPO Drs. (Cy 1s, 
Jackson, superintendent; 2,536 patients; value of 
property, $2,647,727 

San Antonio State Hospital.—San Antonio; 1892; 
Dr. John Berwick Anderson, superintendent; 3,097 
patients; value of property, $3,061,948. 

Terrell State Hospital.—Terrell; 1885; Dr. A. D. 
Pattillo, superintendent; 2,235 patients; value of 
property, $3,911,574. 

Wichita Falls State Hospital.—Wichita Falls; 


.for Boys.—Gatesville; 
400 boys; 


1921; Dr. Ben G. Yeager, superintendent; 2,550 
patients; value of property, $3,500,000. 
*Placed in ‘‘eleemosynary-educational’’ budget 


by the State Board of Control. 

+Formerly devoted entirely to care of Confeder- 
ate Army veterans, this institution has been con- 
verted in recent years, because of decline in 
number of veterans, to hospitalization of the aged 
senile men transferred from state hospitals. 


Texas Members of Congress 


Dates following names of Senators indicate end 
of present terms. (All Representatives’ terms end 
in January, 1953.) 

Senators 

Senator, Texas Residence, Expiration of Term. 
Tom Connally, Marlin (January, 1953). 

Lyndon B. Johnson, Johnson City (January, 1955.,) 
Representatives 
Dist., Representative, Texas Residence. 


Wright Patman, Texarkana. 

J.M. Combs, Beaumont. 

Lindley Beckworth, Gladewater. 

Sam Rayburn, Bonham. 

J. Frank Wilson, Dallas. 

Olin E. (Tiger) Teague, College Station. 

Tom Pickett, Palestine. 

. Albert Thomas, Houston. 

. Clark W. Thompson, Galveston. 

10. Homer Thornberry, Austin. 

11. W. R. (Bob) Poage, Waco. 

12. Wingate H. Lucas, Grapevine. 

13. Ed Gossett, Wichita Falls. (Resigned July 31, 
1951. Election set for Sept. 8.) 

14. John E. Lyle Jr., Corpus Christi. 

15. Lloyd M. Bentsen Jr., McAllen. 

16. Ken Regan, Midland. 

17. Omar Burleson, Anson. 

18. Walter Rogers, Pampa. 

19. George H. Mahon, Coictsap City. 

20, Paul J. Kilday, San Antonio. 

21. O. C. Fisher, San Angelo. 


CONDOR CON 





INC. 


Serving Such Clients As: 


@e2020000® 8 e088 e 8888 ee ee 9 8 


The Borden Company, Southern Division 
(1915) 

Imperial Sugar Company (1926) 

Mrs. Baird's Bakeries, Inc. (1929) 
Dallas Grand Opera Association (1939) 
Continental Supply Company (1940) 
Geophysical Service, Inc. (1940) 
Neuhoff Bros., Packers {1940} 

TexTan of Yoakum (1940) 

Haggar Company (1942) 

Resistol 'Self-Conforming" Hats, Inc. 
(1944) 

Group Hospital Service of Texas (1944) 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Company (1945) 
Radio Station KRLD (1946) 

Ben Pearson, !nc., Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
(1946) 

National Ventilated Awning Company 
(1946) 

Carbisulphoil Company, Dallas (1946) 
King Candy Company, Fort Worth (1947) 
Morten Milling Company (1950) 
TexSun Citrus Exchange (1950) 

The Sani-Wax Company (1950) 
Maryland Club Coffee (1951) 

Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
(1951) 
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~ Table below gives DALAM BNERIMAN PANSFORDPOCHILTREE|LIPSCO . 
Texas’ twenty-one con- Tattered | ; pa, 
gressional districts, WARTLEY eae | Congressional Districts, 


with counties in each, 
and population as of 


tte causes OTe [ee] ie) | | ~ Population, 1950-andaleae 
se eon d Legislature, JOEAF SMITH RANDALL CRONE: DONLEY Banas 
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time as Legislature raises the number 
of districts to twenty-two. 

The last congressional redistricting 
of Texas was by the Forty-third Legis- 
lature, 1933, on basis of the 1930 cen- 
sus. At that time the number of dis- 
tricts was raised from eighteen to 
twenty-one. 

In the short interval between publication of 
the 1930 census and the redistricting in 1933, 
Texas had three congressmen at large. Legisla- eee 
ture did not redistrict on basis of the 1940 
census, but the increase in the Texas population \ 
was not great enough, in relation to the popula- 
tion of the United States, to entitle Texas to an 
additional Representative in Congress. 

The next preceding redistricting of the state was by the Thirty-fifth Legislature in 1917, 
when the number of districts was raised from sixteen to eighteen, on basis of the 1910 
census. During the interval between the publication of the 1910 census results and the 
redistricting of 1917. Texas had two congressmen at large. There was no redistricting on 
basis of the 1920 census, because the increase in the Texas population, relative to the increase 
in the United States, was not large enough to entitle Texas to an additional Representative. 





























-—-Population-—, -—-Population-— -—-Population-—, 
District 1— ‘1950. 1930. District 3— 1950. 1930. 1950. 1930. 
BowiesGae 4 1. 61,966 48,563 Camp ......... 8,740 | 10,068 »  Leonsinitaast ae 12,024 19,898 
Cass Abbe}. aote 96,732. 30,030. +.Gregg =. .u.... 61,258 15,778 Limestone ..... 25,251 39,497 
Delta, clan. sae 8.964" 19,198) PPranola”...o.... 19,250 24'063 Navarro ....... 391916 60,507 
Franklin ...... 6,257 e0 8,404y ie Ruslen }. 0... .. 42'348 327484 Robertson ..... 19,908 27,240 
Harrison ...... AT TAS 2 48 937s Simith » sais sok 74,701 53,123 - : 
Hopkins ....... 93'490 | 29'410 “Upshur ........ 20,822 22/297 Total.........228,112 288,538 
Lamar ........ 43,033 48,529 Van Zandt..... 22.593 327315 District 7— 
Marion. ...2 es 10,172...10,371 Wood <..:..... 21,308 24,188 ‘Anderson ...... ai e7oeeeaeae 
Morris”. . fue 97433 10,028 2 % Cherokee |..... 38,694 43,180 
Red River ..... 21'851 30,923 Total.........271,020° 214,306 Grimes ..’...... 15,185) maoeeee 
Titus ae aL Oe 16,003 District 4— Henderson ..... 23,405 30,583 
- - Collin 41,692 46,180 Houston nO Maar. ae 22,825 30,017 
Total../2: ..45°276,945 \ 294,496" Bannin .... Bose at 16g 6) ledisone se: aoe 7,996 12,227 
District 2— Grayson . ores. - 70,467 65,843 Montgomery ... 24,504) 14,588 
Angelina ...... 360508 37503 tunte eee 42'731 49/016 A py capa Gs -.+ 30,326 30,290 
arcin sensin sansa 19535 13,936. Kaufman ...... 31,170 40,905 Mes Opa cee 17,555 
Saspey gael aoe 20,049 17,064 Rains ......... 4,268 7,114 FAD JaCIntO. 5g Valin ae 
Feet Mac TRP yogk 1s oe ee” BADGE PF GOS pyre Mie eee 20'163 181528 
Newton ....... 10,832 12.524 Total... 0. ...227,735 257,879 5; - 
Orange ........ 40,567 15,149 District 5— Ni ie 277,601 
Sabine. <.c2).o) 8,568. 11,998, Dallas ........614,799 325,691 4, istrict 8— S08 7b1 eaeoena. 
San Augustine.. 8,837 12,471 District 6— Hist icgg ee , 828 
Shelby. /.5,.+ 23,479 °228' 607 4. Brazosies cons... 38,390 21,835, , Districh Oo) a) ae 
vier’ abe eee 1499955 11,448 Riise ee. . 45,645" 53,9367 ee UST cee ,66 ‘ 
Freestone ...... 15,696 297589 razoria_...... 46,549 23,054 





Motaly fae oe 401,003 304,279 ELE erertisnci setts) Seis 31,282 43,036 (Continued on Next Page.) 
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1950. 1930. 1950. 1930. 
Calnounm Bere <x: 9,222 5,385 Lleber cinch dur: VAVGIES” Sirah 
Chambers? »..... feat 5,710 TIVE TOA, sexchaet ,054 ,95 
Colorado BLGait 19,129 McMullen ...... ,18 1,351 
IER eS es A ae 24,176 30,708 NUECES! EE. oes 5 eayeyel Jailtrads) 
boy a ae 1) 016 S05 29,718 Rerugio 4... . ec, ,69 
Galveston ..... 113,066 64,401 San Patricio. . 95;842: — 23,836 
Gein cue onekcs s £2 6,21 10,093 WaAlSOrt mt: vc a. 14,672 17,606 
ACK SOM. eins .o +s 12,916 10,980 - 
eVGA ees: + el OMe 1 000 Total.. _.457,290 309,516 
Matagorda 21,559 9 17,678 District 15— 
WIeLOriael. 22! . 0's 31,241 20,048 BIMETON witesiy ss 125,170 77,540 
NOLEN. cat et 11,961 10,014 Damn t so. re 10,654 8,828 
Wihartorua en <.... 36, O77 29,681 EST! Oietacoaapasiictetersss 0,35 41 
Endalvo’ mo ae 160,446 77,004 
Total.. 406,311 323,009 Ng 0ee Dey 2 ay ginss 
Serie: a Salley tiles ‘ : 
qteeese al 19.622 23.888 IME VErICKeT reat... A292 6,120 
Blanco ........ 3,780 3,842 Medina 17,013 13,989 
Burleson ...... 13,000 19,848 Vet beeen eens ere et 
Burne@ oa... 3.0 . 10 306 eel Orooe Will sete eecee 50°920 -10°499 
Caldwell’. ... :.... 19,350 31,397 MACY eve aee , , 
Hays 7 840 14.915 Zapata Blas wigan 4,405 Bs 867 
Leet . t = ns ee 10/144 13/390 Lav ala yeaniwins iis 11,201 10; 349 
ARE N GIS, oe le 160,980 OMe Cnak a 
Washington - 20,542 25,394 Total. a 40. 42 bt 283,291 
Williamson .... 38,853 44,146 District 16— 
es Brewster). 2a. . 7,309 6,624 
Total. . . 014,467 264,952 ee i ee aa 
TOCKCLi man. cee } ; 
Bell niet 11 ... 73,824 50,030 Culberson 1,825 = 1,228 
Bosque ./...... 11,886, 15,7505, ¢ Ector .2....... 42,102 _ 3,958 
Coryell 16,284 19.999 Hie Pasomemn oo sh « 194,968 131,597 
Falls .......... 26,724 38,771 Glasscock ..... 089 1,263 
McLennan 9d OS, GR I UASPELN . «> her Pe A ano 
VETTE ie fot, Sie cotsys2 ; 37,915 Loving liane ee - 227 : 193 
- TOlAandies tar: wee ; k 
2 a adel 261,147 Foeoet ts. . '939 7/812 
ne 5,287 6,779 Presidigs§ 45-28 7,354 10,154 
fo an 31,390 33,317 Reagan........ 12 3,028 
Parker.......... Be Orem STOO nonce. f*  - 1S oo SOR aks 
Somervell ...... 2,542 ~— 3,016 coca ae errs 2 ae eel 
EATEN teh cea}: 361,253 1 197, oDa fad 13'346 4599 
Total. he 422,000 259,424 Winkler Be ots) aoa 10,064 6,784 
a District 1902 6.816 9.684 Potala soo La LO: 210 620 
a 6,875 7,418 District 17— 
ree Pet =: 9,896 14,545 Collahnan ses. 9 OS a et2 rsp 
CoRe Nek: 22,146 24,136. Comanche ..... 15,516 18,430 
eMtOM ic. a... 41,365 32,822 Eastland ...... 23,942 34,156 
Woarduee snc... 1 6,315 THA tha eek se 18,434 20,804 
Hardeman ..... 10,212 14,532 HISHeGn gyn). <6 11,023 13,563 
dete | ae OP ees 75 9,046 Hamiltonire. 2:8 10,660 lS,o2e 
Ruge oats. 10,082 11,368 Jones 22,147 24,233 
Montague ..... 17,070 19,159 DNOIAT Stored & 5 5's 19,808 IO 320 
Throckmorton .. 3,618 5,253 jPssioye Vestal deve: ay es been hse! 17,576 
ig ol ae 98,493 74,416 Shackelford . 5,001 6,695 
Wilbarger ..... 20/5525 124/579: otephens)........ 10,597 16,560 
Wiser ieee. 54's 16,141 19,178 rea VION mane ca - Gara (Oe 2a 
PO UTIO MS Wie tes xt csav 16,810 20,128 = 
a Total. -. 226,739 238,671 
Total. ne 2,047 292,579 District 1s 
District 14— Armstrong 2,215 3,329 
Aransas xe 4,252 2,219 TISCOCM smn sk ts BoP te 5,590 
Atascosa 20,048 15,654 Sars Olea oetkit: 6,852 7,745 
POUR cereer. «os. 18,174 aa pyr (Pa GaSUr Omer slr) i 41 4,720 
ISEOOKS gee stot viel Pale, 5,901 CONaress eras. « « 12,123 16,044 
MoOmalerwen. 1c. 16,357 11,984 Collingsworth 9,139 14,461 
TGV Itt: «0. 22 Of ae 02k 4a Cottlewia; fs... 6,099 9,395 
IDUValie ens e ss 15,643 ayant al Dallaire. ss te 7,640 7,830 
Gonzalessceua:.. 21,164 Wert Deaf Smith 91d 5,979 
Guadalupe ..... 25,392 28,925 Donleya wee... 6,216 10,262 
MUI CLiSian ake. we 2.1, 091: 13,456 Graver. Soar oe 24,728 22,090 
INEEENIGS ING lore. ae 17,139 2S OLG Hall ME ie OKO 16,966 
KENCOY sition as. 632 701 Hansford ...... 4,202 3,548 





Hartley 
Jeleion lela lie ee iiaiiaryr 
Hutchinson 
Lipscomb 
Moore 
Motley 


Gals eh eis ow 


ldhaim.ficwg . ek 


Total. ya 
District 15) 
Andrews 


eee eee 


weap © ehiova, ona 


Mitchell 
Scurry 

Stonewall 
Therny. Stele. e 








39515) 
-—-Population-—, 
1950. 1930. 
,913 2,185 
4,123 4,637 
31,580 14,848 
3,658 4,51 
13,349 iat 
3,963 6,812 
6,024 5,224 
,672 1,404 
5,78 5,869 
73,366 46,080 
13,774 AS 
1,031 1,457 
2,443 2,314 
8,249 7,343 
10,317 15, Shi) 
: 289,449 254, 825 
5,002 736 
k,002 5,186 
1,106 ,0095 
5,928 1,963 
9,58 11,023 
HOTS) To 
pales ,60 
10; 5350) eee, 400 
8,909 ,800 
6,281 5,586 
28,211 20,189 
13,736 16,669 
20,407 9,298 
26,722 22,888 
2,249 3,851 
870 1193 
20,015 17,452 
101,048 39,104 
HV OS07 312372 
5,541 5,785 
14,3857 14,183 
BGI I2188 
3,679 5,667 
dies WOE 8,883 
4,339 1,263 


Yoakum 


Total. 


Distr ict 20-— 
Bexar 


Er eay ees Te 


Os a aa 
Edwards 


Trion. wae 38Gb 


Mason A; sel os 


San ON ee ae 
Schleicher 
Sterling 


EOLA eeu 


United States District Courts in Texas 


States 
(Bryan). 


Northern Texas District 
District judges, William Hawley Atwell, Dallas; 
T. Whitfield Davidson, Dallas; James C. Wilson 


(retired), Fort Worth; Joseph B. Dooley, Ama- ; 

rillo. Clerk of district court, George W. Parker, of district court, Mrs. 
Fort Worth. United States attorney, Frank B. United States attorney, 
Potter, Fort Worth. United States marshal, James United States marshal, 


R. Wright, Fort Worth. kana. 
Southern Texas District 


District judges, Thomas M. Kennerly, Houston; El Paso; 


Allen Hannay, Houston; Ben C. Connally, 
Houston; James V. Allred, Corpus Christi. Clerk as Maxey Hart, 
of district court, Hal V. Watts, Houston. United attomey,. 1G: JE. 


States attorney, Brian S. Odem, Houston. United 


marshal, 


District judges, 
Bene. welcer irs; 
Thomason, El] Paso. Clerk of district court, Thom- 


States marshal, Kehoe C. 


Cliton aC: 


District judge, Joe Warren Sheehy, Tyler. 


Charles A, 


Waco 


San Antonio, 


Herring, San Antonio. 
Shannon, 


Carter, 





. 369,315 254,367 


900,460 292,533 


4,410 3,784 
28,607 26,382 
4/045 5,253 
15,503 23,669 
5,078 7,645 
2,908 2,764 
10,520 11,020 
1,590 2,049 
5,423 4,970 
14,022 10,151 
4,619 4,119 
2;668 3,980 
9,929 $677 
5\377 5,538 
11,701 13,883 
41945 5,511 
4175 4,447 
5,999 8,293 
9.479) 2,197 
16,771 21,821 
8,666 10,273 
2'852 3,166 
1,282 43 
3,746 2807 
58,929 36,033 
16,015 12/945 
16,685 14,924 





. 268,894 257,732 


Houston 


Eastern Texas District 


Clerk 


Ruth B. Head, Sherman. 
Warren G. 
Stanford C. Stiles, Texar- 
Western Texas District 

Boynton 


Moore, Tyler. 


(retired), 
; Robert Ewing 


United States 
United 
San Antonio. 
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The Fifty-second Leg- 
islature, 1951, redis- 
tricted for representa- 
tion in the State Sen- 






31 ~ 












ate, on basis of the ~ owtean 
number of ‘‘qualified rage | an Ve et 
electors,’’ accepting the 


number of electors as 
indicated by the poll- 
tax lists, as basis for 
reapportionment. (See 
Athol SeCe os On 
State Constitution, 
printed elsewhere in 
this volume. See index 
for page reference.) 
This was the first re- 
apportionment to sena- 
torial districts since 
the Thirty-seventh Leg- 
islature redistricted in 
1921. (Redistricting for 


CULBERSON 





DONLEY |COLLINGS: 
boils big 
ar (30) zg wi 





GAINES OAWSONMBOROEN =| SCURRY 
















MIDLAND GLASS: 
cock 
hrc 


~, CROCKETT 


6 TERRELL 








VALVERDE 


the Lower House is based upon distri- 
bution of population as shown by the 
federal census, and redistricting for 
the Senate on basis of electors, but the 
two houses are usually redistricted 
concurrently.) 

Below are given senatorial districts 
with counties in each. For comparative 
purposes with the Representatives’ dis- 
tricts, population of each district is 
given below, rather than the number of 
qualified electors on basis of which 
senatorial districts are formed. 


Dist. Counties— Population. 
1. Lamar, Red River, Bowie, Cass, Ma- 
rion, Morris, Titus, Franklin, Hopkins, 
Deltas -oc SA eee PH me 


2. Gregg, Harrison, Panola, Shelby, Rusk.194’080 
5. Nacogdoches, San Augustine, Sabine, 


Newton, Jasper, Hardin, Tyler, Ange- 

Hina’, Cherokeen, gaia av ate ie. aes 184,165 
ap Jeffierson, Orange y <i 13 see tee tae Be ee One 
o. Houston, Trinity, Polk, Liberty, Mont- 

gomery, San Jacinto, Walker, Grimes, 
Madison, Leones hee oo) Ce. 162,782 
GUArris malot Sune ates entities cn ee: 806, 701 
7. Kaufman, Van Zandt, Wood, Camp, 
Upshur, Smith, Henderson.............202.739 
eee Dalila's - ti). cts...5-dea os Ne . Soe a 614,799 
9. Cooke, Grayson, Fannin, Hunt, Rains 
BOCK Wall-vCOllin hess. a5 sate ettnckis aap 218,711 
PO CESEARGH Pele cay 5 ks teeth k's et OEE Oe 
11. Navarro, Anderson, Freestone, Lime- 

stone, Falls, Robertson, Brazos, Burle- 

son, Washington.) ¢i)#i dc. 324 eek ceedesO2 
12. Comanche, Erath, Hood, Somervell, 

Johnson, Ellis, Hill, Bosque, Coryell, 

FARINA CON Pe os ee Soe aah ete a en 188,876 
13. McLennan, Bell, ‘Milam. ...'0... 0... .. 227,603 
14. Travis, Williamson, Bastrop........... 219,455 
15. Lee, Waller, Austin, Colorado, Whar- 


Gillespie, Kerr, Bandera, Real, Kimble, 

Kinney, Mason, Menard, McCulloch, 
_ San Saba, Concho, Uvalde, Zavala..... 160,767 
17. Fort Bend, Brazoria, Galveston, 

Chambers, Matagorda iy Rasen de! Oe LO. 
18. McMullen, Live Oak, Karnes, De Witt. 

Bee, Goliad, Victoria, Jackson, San 


Patricio, Refugio, Calhoun, Aransas. ..178,332 


Ue 





Bais oy 
a ewes 


KENT STONE 
28 St aerate 
4 SHACKEL Mf STEPHENS 
24) Ks 


— 
JANOREWS, MARTIN | HOWARD | MITCHELL | NOLAN | TAYLOR Mal cee 
Cs 





Dist. Counties— 


19: 


24. Dickens, 


eat 
Sega 


. Clay, Montague, 


. Hardeman, Wilbarger, 


. Coleman, 


. Deaf Smith, Armstrong, 
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Texas State Senatorial 
Districts, Population, 1950 — 


(As redistricted in 1951.) 




























to st 


Note.—See also 
list of new districts 
for Lower House of 
Legislature with 
prefatory notes, 
pages 337-338. 


Population. 


Blanco, Kendall, Comal, Hays, Guada- 
lupe, Caldwell, Gonzales, Wilson, Atas- 
cosa, Frio; Medinas<. . ..% taeseneeee 171,396 


. Nueces, Kleberg, Kenedy, Willacy...... 209,014 
. Maverick, Dimmit, 


La Salle, Webb, 
Jim Wells, Zapata, Jim Hogg, 
SUALT «css! Sachs Spaced abaya 163,143 
Jack, Wise, Denton, 
Stephens, Palo Pinto, Parker, Callahan, 
Eastland 


Duval, 
Brooks, 


Wichita, Cottle, 
Foard, King, Knox, Baylor, Archer, 
Haskell, Throckmorton, Young......... 198 
Garza, Kent, Stonewall, Bor- 
den, Scurry, Fisher, Jones, Shackelford, 
Howard, Mitchell, Nolan, Taylor....... 205,699 
Glasscock, Sterling, Coke, 
Runnels, Crane, Upton, Reagan, Irion, 

Tom Green, Jeff Davis, Pecos, Crock- 

ett, Schleicher, Sutton, Presidio, Brew- 


ster, Terrell, Val Verde, Edwards...... 171,611 
» DORAL siacic tse ete eae hood cee 500,460 
- buidalgo,, Cameron tise. cesta eee 285,616 
. Cochran, Hockley, Lubbock, Crosby, 


Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Gaines, Dawson, 
Andrews,: Martin, . s...4 «i vaktoane ere 204,006 


. El Paso, Hudspeth, Culberson, Reeves 


Loving, Winkler, Ector, Midland, Ward.304,360 
Donley, Col- 
lingsworth, Parmer, Castro, Swisher, 
Briscoe, Hall, Childress, Bailey, Lamb, 
Hale, Floyd, .MOtley* in. 6 See 143,031 


. Dallam, Sherman, Hansford, Ochiltree, 


Lipscomb, Hartley, Moore, Hutchinson, 
Roberts, Hemphill, Oldham, Potter, 
Carson. Gray, Randall, Wheeler....... 206,672 
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Texas was redistrict- 
ed for representation 
in the Lower House of 
Legislature by the 
Fifty-second Legisla- 
ture, 1951. The re- 94 
districting was 


Ter 
based on the fed- 
fon fn 1950 Bete ics PORUEES Fasten SW rER S) HALL | CHILO- 
redistricting for Senate oe Nee 
in another table.) Al- md ee 
ea 


though the State Con- 

stitution provides that Saray Mas 
Legislature  redistrict 
after each decennial on 


census, Legislature did ie i 90 
not do so after the 


censuses of 1930 and 
1940. Until 1951 there 99 


had been no redistrict- 
ae SE Ts]™ 
am 


fe 
/ 


A 


ing for the Senate and Lower House Bel 


Texas State Representatives’ 
Districts, Population, 1950 


(As redistricted in 1951.) 
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since the session of the Thirty-seventh 
Legislature in 1921, which redistricted 
on basis of the 1920 census. 

In redistricting for the Lower House 
in 1951, Legislature retained the maxi- 
mum number of Representatives, which 
ise oe toece ATL. LIT; Sec. 2, of the 
State Constitution, printed in another part of 
this volume.) However, the number of districts 
was cut down from 127 to 105, because of the 
large increase in urban population and the 
greater number of districts with more than one 
member. This tendency would have been even 
more evident except for the constitutional pro- 
vision restricting representation in counties with large population. (See Art. II, Sec. 26-a, in 
State Constitution. See index for page number reference to State Constitution.) Under the 
1951 redistricting, sixteen multimember districts have a total of sixty-one members. 

Table below shows counties in each Representative district as they were reapportioned by 
the Fifty-second Legislature on basis of the 1950 census of population. 

Note.—An “‘f’’ following the number of a district indicates that it is a flotorial district. 
Population for each of the counties in a flotorial district is given, but this population is 
duplicated, in whole or in part, in another county or counties. Examples: Gregg and Smith 
(Districts 13 and 14) each have more than enough population for one Representative, but not 
enough for two. Hence the two counties are thrown together in District 15f. A slightly 
different situation is found in Districts 36 and 37f. Nueces (District 36) has more than enough 
population for three Representatives, but not enough for four, and is combined with the less 
populous counties of Kleberg and Kenedy to form District 37f. 

Note.—A figure in parentheses indicates that a district has that many Representatives. 
For example, ‘‘Bowie (2)’’ indicates that the district constituting Bowie County has two 
Representatives. 





Dist. Counties— Population, 1950. Dist. Counties— Population, 1950. 
Me) hits. oi. ce eis... 9 61,966 20. Liberty, Chambers .................. 34,600 
eeeene Marion, Morris .20)03's)0e'. Oeil 46,337 a Hoare (2) vee ee eee erence ees aoe 
Seer erties COMI mudee rele 1947,803 ay HArcis (8) scsi - nis «8 fy vite eins 13 BOG, 

NERC Asan Cal. cd ear A AT, 245 B. Brazoria .. 1+... 0+ sees sees seen ee 46,549 
ace RENO COLI AAD TOS «Abe EBUNIND, tytia tris oo rt e.r'¢) wsiaowe nh «sn ROS 
y eas danse: tte pher tame Pde ae . pues 26. Van Zandt, Henderson, Rains......... 50,264 
I A Rar nag 27 ANdersOn nny... ag maix beeidis'xotinew do wih BL, BTS 
@iesetterson (4) i... ose sas 5 ha 195,083 28. Houston, Walker ...........-..+..+-- 42,988 

10. Lamar .........-...-. 2. scessseses+s 43,033 29. Grimes, Montgomery ................ 39,639 
REP reOE vcr e en BB, . sayy eners Wort, Bend vss 92m slasisboe- nie on ee 
SemweodpyUpshur fii.ce.cel SUIS ATID, SAR UDRON Fai aiid. - ¢knk, AMAA Sie BOTT 
RR SR ER fe . 61,258 2. Jackson, Matagorda ................. 34,475, 
14. Smith : bt Gr pabds Ate o. Mote 74 aot 33, Victoria,» Calhoun 9.26.5 .s veces. ss 40,463 
15f Smith Gregg Nib 30 ae : ie ES 135,959 34. De Witt, Goliad di Pronk eiipre a ich ss PES , Miata 29,192 
16. Rusk H et ae tw dernnm yen MAS BAG 35. San Patricio, Aransas, Refugio....... 50,207 
Ce Res Wine Nh FT UaT getegg «BG, NUECES (B) asain veer eden + aflidbininhiee 165,471 
eine Angelina’ ici... .12sc0,.:0i4ei0r2 © _Sit.Kleberg, Kenedy, Nueces. i100. .i- 3. 188,094 


lomo eiardain, san Jacinto.®...))..%. 1.75 42,901 (Continued on Next Page.) 
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Dist. Counties— 


88. Hidalgo: (3)e..8 siae oy lateness Brel 6 
OO. CAMCLON C2) ces crerdeusts sicpers ere,» ace eiets Ietanen 125,070) 


Population, 1950. 


40T Gameron, > Willa Gy mein. cote > cele ieteteierehs ele 146,090 
41. Rockwall, Kaufman . it imi e POG O26 
42. Navarro ... Lab eats. OO OL 

43. Freestone, Leon, Mal istpls.icrac & techn eo;t16 
44. Brazos . Peder me vaio Santo! CSU 
45. Washington, PAUSE cee Lech eck ae 35,205 
46: Payette, Coloradog. @..« gece can oem eke 41,752 
AGgwelLaAvaca,y es GONZaleSe ae «gs hee tienes 43,323 
48. Grayson ... Te petee MIE scat kickers ia GORAOIt 
49f. Genvscr Cooke pihosie Lane ae cre Tee 92,613 
Oc Collins Se ele ae Se ewes,» os Dare OO 
51 ie (7) 614,799 
2. LOLS. Ree cv thcnnlc erent 5 i cic iee oa 45,645 
Ho McLennan CS) oh danas Sus Ae cans eee 130,194 
54. Hill NDE Rachoe Ore icar cme acl Pte? 
Dele Limestone “Walls Joc sere par: 51,975 
56. Milam, Robertson... 34 bared. ccd ee 43,493 
ois Burleson, Ts€Oy BASULOD fedctxtucsee hen te 42,766 
53... bees Wilsom, Karnes Ai sct...aeis « ao eee eer 49,985 
59... Denton. 5 at ee Se ote eee a ie 41,365 


60. Tarrant (7) 


61. Hood, Somervell, Johnson. A eee OO) 
62. Bosque, Hamilton, Conca ‘Erath..... Ot, 2k4 
6a. ‘Bell 2)" iti oO 
64a, Williamson® % 2s: sue ie oa: se eee 38,853 
65. TEravise (Se aoc tc. aca ee oes Rae ee 160,980 
66" Hays, (‘Galdwell Blanco: & a. ccs aais seca 40,970 
67. Kendall, Comal, Guadalupe........... 47,172 
68.9 DEXaraCiinwe | de ets Mecde's Shet aoe eee 500,460 
69. Atascosa, Frio, a Salle, McMullen, 

Live Oak ; pelea 
70. Duval, Jim Wells, ’ Brooks, ‘Jim Hogg, 

SUADT Ge nrehs these lets cca,: hah ella actos os) ae 72,166 
‘1. Montague; Clays Archerrsn ic ae 33,782 
(2., Jacke Wisers Parker, o:..wae ass es 2 ee 45,424 
We Camanche? Mills SBrownd.... cee feeder 50,122 
74. San Saba, Lampasas, ie. Eyer 

Gillespie, McCulloch .... he Sere ,D49 








Dist. Counties— Population, 1950. 


75. Young, «stephens, Palo Pintov, «a0. 44,561 
76. Shackelford, Callahan, Eastland...... 38,030 
77. Coke, Runnels, Concho, Coleman..... 41,397 
78. Crockett, Schleicher, Menard, Mason, 

Sutton, Kimble, Edwards, Kerr, Real, 

Bandera. 9.5.40... s+ bate ee 48,137 
79. Uvalde, Medina, Zavala, Dimmit..... 54,883 
SO; Webb; Zapata ss... cic ceae ts oe) eee 60,546 
Sle Wichita (2) baa PE. er ene 98,493 
82. Wilbarger, Hardeman, Foard, Cottle: . 41,079 
83. Baylor, Throckmorton, Knox, Haskell. 34,311 
$4. "Taylor <i. Fé 63,370 
85. Jones, Stonewall, ‘King, “Dickens. ..... 33,873 
86. Hutchinson, Ochiltree, Roberts, 

Lipscomb, Hemphill nd Ms tg eee 46,416 
87. Gray, Wheeler, Collingsworth......... 44,184 
88. Donley, Hall, Childress, Motley....... Boe 
89. Hale, Floyd, Briscoe, Swisher......... 50,523 
90. Crosby, Garza, Kent, Borden, Scurry.. 41,997 
91. Fisher, Nolan, Mitchell. i ahaa ae ae 45,188 
92. Tom Green ve MEATS oyu rin 6 Sey eee, 
03 otter. =e Me ee  aioeelole 
94f.Potter, Carson, Randall, Armstrong.. 96,207 
95. Oldham, Sherman, Hartley, Dallam, 

Hansford; Moore”... bi. pee renee al PES, 
96. Parmer, Castro, Bailey, Lamb, Deaf 

Smith?’ .\,.no08 Fo. Nene 2 co er 47,922 
97 Lubbockeu(2) SB. be Mee « octane ee 1,048 
98. Cochran, Hockley, Yoakum, Terry.... 43,781 
99. Lynn, Dawson, Gaines, Andrews...... 44,054 
100. Brewster, Terrell, Val Verde, Kinney, 

Maverick .. . 42,093 
101. Martin, Howard, ’ Glasscock, " Sterling, 

Reagan, ERiOns oe jou 


102. Midland, Crane, Upton, Pecos........ 44,996 


1:03... Winkler, Ector £2. cead. Soon eee 52,166 

104. Hudspeth, Culberson, Loving, Ward, 
Reeves, Jeff Davis, Presidio.......... 40,885 

105: El. Paso 4)... osc wee eee 194,968 





Laws Eavcled by Fifty-second Legislature, 1951 


The Texas Legislative Service, Austin, provides the summation of the enactments of the 
Fifty-second Legislature as the basis for the following record of the work of its regular 
session, Jan. 9 to June 8, 1951. Joint resolutions of the House and Senate proposing consti- 
tutional amendments to be voted on by the people Nov. 138, 1951, and Nov. 4, 1952, will be 
found on p. 348 of this volume. The acts are grouped by subjects, arranged in alphabetical 


order, by principal subjects. 


numerical order; the House Bills (HB) second, 


Accounting—Banks—Insurance. 

SB 6: Amends Art. 7094, Revised Civil Statutes. 
—Mutual investment companies, franchise tax. 

SB 8: Amends SB 135, 46th Reg. Session.— 
Life, health, accident insurance companies, rein- 
surance. 

SB 18: Amends Art. 5541, RCS.—Presumption 
of death after seven years. 

SB 221: Amends Ch. 81, 5ist Reg. Session.— 
Issuance of credit insurance policies. 

SB 236: Codification of insurance laws. 

SB 273: Board of Public Accountancy, practice 
of public accountancy. 

SB 281: Bonds, approval by Attorney General, 
registry by Comptroller; eligible for investment 
by insurance companies. 

SB 296: Amends Art. 4725, Vernon’s Civil 
Statutes.—Bonds and notes of educational and re- 
ligious corporations eligible for investment by 
insurance companies. 

SB 339: Consumer financing, charges, discount. 

SB 404: Amends Ch. 100, 44th Reg. Session.— 
Securities Act, cease and desist orders. 

HBaS3 Legal reserve life insurance, 
gency reserves of mutual level premium. 

HB 51: Banking Department to retain fees. 

HB 89: Amends Art. 8306, RCS.—Discount rate 
on payment under Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

HB 104: Amends Ch. 61, 2d Called Session, 41st 
Legis.—Building and 
filming. 

HB 219: Automobile drivers, financial responsi- 


bility. 
Amends Art. 4708, RCS.—Insurance 


contin- 


loan associations, micro- 


HB 394: 
companies, annual meeting of directors. 

HB 511: Amends Art. 5452, RCS.—Liens, im- 
oes, domestic orchards. 

HB 512: Amends 1524(a), Vernon’s Civil Stat- 


utes. Deposits. 
B 648: Amends Ch. 352, 50th Reg. Session.— 


Group insurance, retired employee may have 
premiums paid by deduction from _ retirement 
allowance. 


Under each subject the Senate Bills (SB) are listed first, in 
in numerical order. 


HB 753: Accounting responsibility, use of state 
i al state departments. 

HB Amends Art. 4353, RCS.—Comptroller 
may re his accounting system. ~ 

Agriculture—Forestry—Livestock. 

SB 42: Amends Art. 1716, Penal Code.—Com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

B 120: Amends Art. 2316, Revised Civil Stat- 
utes.—State Forester. 

SB 209: Amends Ch. 451, 51st Reg. Session.— 
Cotton research committee. 

SB 473: Amends Ch. 111, 43d Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Navigation district trustees ‘to manage 
grain elevators. 

HB 36: Amends Citrus Commission Act. 

HB 62: Amends Art. 149, RCS.—A&M experi- 
ment station for sandy lands, Northwest Texas. 
wie 121: A&M experiment station for High 

ains. 

HB 190: Amends HB 97, 51st Legis.—Grants to 
soil conservation districts. 

HB 366: Contracts by County Commissioners 
Court for flood control, soil conservation. 

B 4389: Repeals Arts, 5670-74, RCS.—Cotton 
Board review, gin regulations. 

B 593: Regulates sale, use, 
hormone-type herbicides. 

HB 666: Marketing news service. 

HB 711: Amends Art. 1477, PC.—Prevention of 
hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Appropriations. 

SBel 2: ics System.—Unexpended balance of 

March 6, 1951 


application of 


SB 5D: Principal sum of judgment against 
Pera in Cause No. 86977, 98th District Court, 
ustin., 


SB 115: Deficiencies granted by Governor prior 
to Jan. 9, 1951. 

SB 292: Miscellaneous claims, 
revenue. 

SB 311: Emergency, State Board of Water En- 
gineers, rental on soils testing laboratory. 

B 413: Budget control transferred from Board 
of Control to Governor. 


out of general 
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SB 426: Legis. mileage and per diem. 

SB 447: Publication of proposed constitutional 
amendments. 
__ SB 467: Salaries of judges of district, criminal 
district and appellate courts. 

SB 471: A&M Extension Service. 
HB 1: Mileage and per 

HB 147: Supplementary, 
culture. 

HB 158: Emergency, Board of Chiropractic Ex- 
aminers, out of its own funds. 

HB 322: Manner of expending funds appropri- 


diem. 
Department of Agri- 


ated. - 

HB 426: Biennial, judiciary, hospitals, depart- 
mental, schools, junior colleges, higher education. 

HB 497: Supplementary, Board of Insurance 
Commissioners, fire ins. div. 

HB 686: Miscellaneous claims. 

HB 726: Emergency, 
Basic Sciences. 

HB 815: Emergency, 
Park. 

HB 823: Liquor Control Board. 

HB 828: Contingent expense fund. 


Bonds—Warrants. 
_ SB 66: Amends Art. 717, RCS.—Refunding 
building repair bonds. 

_SB 105: Validation, warrants by counties, cities, 
since validation under Ch. 173, 50th Legis., coun- 
ties of 300,000. 

SB 124: Road District No. 3-A, Burnet County 
Validation, 


bonds. 
Road District No. 4-B, 
Atascosa Count 


SBw147: 

y. 

SB 202: Revocation and cancellation of author- 
ity to issue bonds. 

SB 225: Amends Ch. 426, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Investment of bond sinking funds. 

B 279: Hidalgo County may deposit with State 
oe aad amount to pay its water improvement 
onds. 

_ SB_ 299: Validation, revenue bonds for acquir- 
ane electric light and power system, towns of 5,000 
or less. 

SB 351: Amends Veteran Land Fund Act.— 
Issuance of $75,000,000 in bonds. (Effective if cor- 
responding constitutional amendment is adopted.) 

SB 385: Amends Ch. 32, 43d Legis., 3d Called 
pe et control and improvement district 
onds. 

SB 388: Amends Ch. 502, 51st Legis.—Six per 
cent max. bond interest. 

; oe 401: Independent school district refunding 
onds. 

SB 404: Amends Ch. 100, 44th Reg. Session.— 
Securities Act, cease and desist orders. 

B 438: Sewage disposal bonds. 

oa 474: Revenue bonds, waterworks improve- 
ment. 
fy a 2: Validation, park and park improvement 

onds. 

HB 40: Amends Ch. 250, 51st Reg. Session.— 
Revenue bonds, electric, gas, water, sewer. 

HB 85: Validation, Gaines County warrants. 

HB 235: School building bonds may cover also 
installation costs of water, sewer, gas lines. 

HB 292: Validation, water control and improve- 
ment district bonds. 

HB 296: Validation, fresh-water district bonds. 

HB 309: Act of April 8, 1861 (Texian Loan), 
Legis.—Consents that bondholders may sue State 
of Texas thereon. 

HB 347: Amends Ch. 355, 49th Reg. Session.— 
Dallas Flood Control District may issue bonds. 

HB 429: Repeals Ch. 37, 43d Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Texas relief bonds. 

HB 579: Fresh-water districts, repair and im- 
provement bonds. 

HB 822: Maintenance bonds, 
bridges. 

HB 826: School stadium bonds. 

Corporations. 

SB 68: Securities issued by transmitters, distrib- 
utors and sellers of electricity or natural gas. 

B 71: Amends Art. 1327, RCS.—Directors may 
fix time period of employment contracts. 

SB 196: Amends Art. 1314, RCS.—Charters 
pee ple by 80 per cent vote of outstanding 
stock. 

SB 275: Authorized for oil drilling, for owning 
and operating equipment. 

B 107: Amends Art. 1302, RCS.—Authorized 
for furnishing or acting as agents upon whom 
process may be served. 

B 119: Amends Art. 1302, RCS.—Authorized 
for maintenance of public fairs and exhibitions to 
encourage agriculture. 


Board of Examiners of 


reconditioning Frio State 


international toll 





HB 290: Allotment, sale of stock to employees. 
HB 655: Amends Art. 7096, RCS.—Forfeiture of 
charter for certain corporations. 


County Government. 

SB 108: Amends Art. 3888, RCS.—Salary, ex 
officio county supt. 

SB 122: Juvenile boards. 

SB 131: County Commissioners, travel expenses. 

SB 227: Juvenile boards. e 

SB 297: Amends Ch. 464, 51st Reg. Session.— 
State ad valorem and general taxes collected in 
excess of obligation retained sy county or subdi- 
vision. 

SB 303: 
000 


SB 320: County retirement fund members may 
designate beneficiary. 

5B 32 Commissioners Court to regulate con- 
struction of roads, etc., counties of 190, : 

SB 326: County fire protection districts. 

SB 362: Constables, transportation expenses. 

SB 383: Amends Ch. 458, 57th Reg. Session.— 
Dallas County Planning Board. 

SB 433: Amends Ch. 137, Spec. Laws, 42d Reg. 
Session.—Bexar County Engineer’s salary. 

SB 448: Salary, deputy sheriffs. 

SB 451: Juvenile boards in Special Ninth Judi- 
cial District. 
: Se 452: Juvenile boards, Twelfth Judicial Dis- 
ie 

HB 24: County law libraries. 

HB 26: Bexar County vote on home rule. 
PEE Ae Juvenile boards, counties of 110,000- 

HB 58: Amends Art. 2371, RCS.—Courthouse 
rest rooms for women. 

HB 139: Amends Art. 3936h, RCS.—Salary, 
justices of peace, constables, precincts of 432,000. 

HB 183: Board of Park Commissioners. 

HB 185: Public cemeteries. d 

HB 206: Salary, treasurers, counties of 600,000. 

HB 207: Traffic zoning, counties of 600,000. 

HB 265: Minimum salaries, treasurers. 

HB 267: Commissioners Court, contracts to pro- 
vide exhibits, erect, operate, use certain buildings. 

HB 279: Counties, cities bordering on Gulf of 
Mexico may co-operate with Federal Government 
to build seawalls. r 

HB 298: Amends Ch. 558, 47th Legis.—Home 
rule cities, counties may advertise for growth and 
development. 

HB 366: Contracts for flood control, soil con- 
servation by counties. . 

HB 490: Road and bridge system, counties of 
198,000-400,000, with city of 250,000. 

HB 560: No auditor for counties 8,900-25,500. 

HB 576: Clerk, auditor need not file annual tax 
collection report with State Auditor. | 

HB 603: Counties_ may agree with State of 
Texas for extending Federal Social Security cover- 
age to county officials. ; ; ; 

HB 611: County contract with city fire depart- 
ment for county fire protection, counties of 350,000. 

HB 612: Validating county judges’ orders setting 
boundaries of certain cities. 

B 647: Amends Art. 5798a-2, RCS.—Veterans 

service officer. : 

HB 649: Amends Art. 5139(e), RCS.—Juvenile 
boards. ’ 

HB 677: Destruction of expired beer licenses, 
etc., counties of 800,000. 

HB 685: Amends Art. 2350, RCS.—Salary, com- 
missioners of counties of 600,000. 4 ; 

HB 775: Salaries, district, county, precinct offi- 
cers and deputies, also employees, counties of 


County fire marshall, counties of 600,- 


600,000. oa 
Court Procedure—Extradition. é 
SB 130: Amends Art. 277, CCP.—In misde- 
meanor cases sureties disqualified if in prior 
default. 


SB 154: No complaint, information or _indict- 
ment may be used in evidence against a defendant 
or witness in another case, unless conviction re- 
sulted for the offense charged. ! 

155: Amends Art. 348, CCP.—Selection of 


and jury. P 
als B iso. Amends Art. 338, CCP.—Selection of 
rand jury. : 
. SB 160. Amends Art. 333, CCP.—Appointment 


of grand jury commissioners. | oe 
SB 165: Bills of exceptions in criminal cases. 
SB 167: Bills of exception in criminal cases 
where motion is filed in writing and overruled. 
SB 168: Amends Art. 775, CCP.—Motion for 
new trial. : ae : 
SB 171: Statement of facts in criminal trial. 
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SB 264: Elected county officials exempt from 
appointment as attorneys to defend criminal de- 
fendants. 

SB 288: Admission as evidence, records kept in 
regular course of business. 

SB 289: Admission as evidence, official written 
statement, certificate, ete. 

SB 431: Amends Art. 7333, RCS.—-Cost of cita- 
tion, notice of sheriff’s sale. 

HB 14: Compensation, counsel appointed to de- 
fend persons in criminal cases. 

HB 192: Uniform reciprocal enforcement of du- 
ties of support imposed by law. 

HB 318: Amends Art. 597, CCP.—Summoning 
veniremen in capital cases. 

HB 352: Grand juries in session not to exceed 
one year. 

HB 619: Extradition. 

HB 658: State agreement to enter into interstate 
aioe © as to criminals on probation or parole. 

HB 659: Attendance of out-of-state witnesses in 
criminal proceedings. 

Courts. 


SB 17: Reorganizes 32d Judicial Dist., Nolan 
and Mitchell Counties, and creates 132d Judicial 
Dist., Borden and Scurry Counties. 

SB 78: Amends HB 805, 49th Reg. Session.— 
Salary of district judges in counties of 159,000- 
600,000. 

SB 79: Salaries, district and appellate courts. 

SB 116: Salaries, clerks of appellate courts. 

SB 207: Retirement pay for judges who have 
served on one or more courts. 

SB 216: Salary, judge of Nueces County Court 
at Law. 

: SB 300: Amends Art. 1919, RCS, district court 


erms. 
SB 408: Creates 135th Dist. Court, De Witt, 


Goliad, Jackson, Refugio, Calhoun, Victoria 
Counties. 

ee 424: Creates McLennan County Court at 
aw 


HB 116: Makes permanent 134th District Court, 
Dallas County. 

HB 123: Creates additional Dallas County crim- 
inal courts. 

HB 161: Creates Hidalgo County Court at Law. 

HB 195: Creates 88th District Court, Hardin, 
Liberty, Tyler, Chambers Counties. 
feng 310: Creates Harris County Court at Law 


Oumtess 
HB 311: Creates additional Harris County crim- 
inal district court. 

HB 392: Creates 125th District Court, 
County. 

HB 395: Salary, district judge, district of five 
counties. 

HB 412: Salary, district judge, counties with not 
less than four civil district courts and two crimi- 
nal district courts, population 225,000-390,000. 

. ster 487: Establishes Dallas County Probate 
ourt. 


HB 502: Amends Art. 319, RCS. 
clerks who are 
courts. 

HB 542: Amends Potter County Court of Do- 
mestic Relations Act. 

589: Creates Lubbock County Court of 
Domestic Relations. 
HB Eastland 


Diminishes jurisdiction of 
County court. 

B 748: Judges of county courts at law may 
act for county judge in his absence, counties of 
less than 600,000. 

HB 779: Salaries, county courts at law, Bexar 
County. 

HB 783: Amends Art. 52, Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure.—Dockets of Dallas County district and 
criminal district courts. 


Defense. 

SB 132: Re-employment of state employees in 
armed forces. 

HB 20: Communists to register; names on bal- 
lots prohibited. 

HB 698: Amends Ch. 621, 51st Legis.—Permits 
destruction, upon graduation or withdrawal, of 
oaths, affidavits, filed by students at state schools. 

HB 721: Amends SB 361, 50th Reg. Session.— 
Texas State Guard Reserve Corps. 


Harris 





-Allows county 
lawyers to practice in certain 





Education. 
SB 44: Mentally retarded children. 
rain 81: Amends Art. 2922, RCS.—Exceptional 
children. 


_ SB 84: Validation of school board action for 
improvements constructed on leased land. 

SB : Amends SB 116, 51st Reg. Session.— 
Transportation of public school pupils. 


SB 108: Amends Art. 3888, RCS.—Salary, ex 
officio county superintendent. 

SB 109: Lamar State College of Technology, 
Beaumont. 

SB 226: Salary, ex officio county superintendent. 

SB 260: Validation, establishment of junior col- 
lege districts. 14 

5S 286: Texas Southern University, 
View A&M College, courses of study. ; 

SB 306: Amends Ch. 502, Silst Reg. Session.— 
Junior colleges, pledeins revenues. : 

SB. 316: Rural high school district, conversion 
into independent school district. 

SB Teacher. retirement, 


Prairie 


compensation 


under. 

SB 355: State transportation aid, school districts 
within city boundaries. 

SB 379: State Board of Education may sell, ex- 
change U.S. securities. 

SB 393: Amends Art. 1, SB 115, 5lst Reg. Ses- 
sion.—School for deaf under Central Education 
Agency. 7 

SB 405: Regional educational compact. 

SB 411: Amends SB 284, 50th Legis.—Annexed 
school district, residence of school trustees. _ 

SB 427: Repeals Ch. 573, 5ist Reg. Session.— 
Consolidation of common school districts. ; 

SB 435: Requires governing boards, state higher 
education, to designate depository banks. 

SB 442: Rural high school district poards may 
appoint tax assessor-collector, districts of 350,000. 

B 443: Salary, county board of trustees, 
of 250,000. ’ 

HB 10: Municipal school district boards may 
contract with county tax assessor-collector to 
collect taxes. 

HB 52: East Texas State Teachers College may 
contract with City of Commerce for water, sewer- 
age. 

HB 82: Texas State University for Negroes re- 
named Texas Southern University. 

HB 8&6: Validation, establishment of school dis- 
tricts, school tax and bond elections. 

HB 246: Repeals Art. 2763, RCS.—Independent 
school districts with fewer than 150 scholastics. 

HB 230: Regional college districts. 

HB 312: Independent school district of 100,000 
scholastics in city of 576,000, term of trustees. 

343: Transfer, part of campus of East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, to State 
Highway Commission. ; 
HB 370: Amends Art. 2783c, Vernon’s Civil 
Statutes.—Municipal independent school districts. 
B 374: Texas State School for Cerebral Palsied 
renamed Moody State School for Cerebral Palsied 
Children. : 

HB 433: Teacher retirement fund, waiver, de- 
wey of back assessments and dues with reinstate- 
ment. 

HB 4386: Repeals Ch. 68, 49th Regular Session. 
—Safe standards, school buildings. 

HB 487: Repeals Art. 2605, RCS.—Board of 
visitors at annual examinations at the University 
of Texas. , 

HB 468: Amends Ch. 181, 50th Legis.—Inde- 
Ler pea school district trustees, election, term of 
office. 

HB 520s School 
trustees. 

HB 703: Amends Ch. 470, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Employment of retired members of Teacher Re- 
tirement System. 

HB 741: University of Texas, employees, work- 
man’s compensation insurance. ‘ 

HB 790: Independent school district may divest 
itself of management, operation of its junior 
college. 

HB 814: Schools, general validation bill. 

Elections—Redistricting. 

SB 1: Amends Art. 193, RCS.—Redistricting 

Senate. 


SB 20: Amends Art. 2943, RCS.—Pay of elec- 
tion judges and clerks. : 
195: Amends Art. 1269-1, RCS.—Housing 
authority, election. 
SB 382: State Senator, filing fees of candidate 
for nomination. 
SB 429: Amends Ch. 228, 43d Reg. Session.— 


buses, purchase by board of 


bh for making election returns py election 
judges. 
HB 3: Amends Art. 195, RCS.—Redistricting 
House. 


HB 6: Recodification of election laws. 
HB 43: Political parties of 10,000-200,000 votes. 


Fees. 
SB 271: Amends Ch. 4, 46th Legis.—Moneys de- 
rived from Certificate of Title Act. 
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B 220: Amends Secs. 5 and 12, Ch. 436, Acts 
of 1937.—Boiler inspection, fees. 
HB 356: Amends Ch. 88, 41st Legis., 2d Called 
Session.—Fees for car license plates. 
HB 360: Amends Ch. 88, 2d Called Session, 41st 
Legis.—Fees for issuing duplicate license receipts. 
HB 363: Amends Ch. 88, 41st Legis., 2d Called 
Session.—Fees for registering sidecars eliminated. 


Employees—Labor. 

SB 132: Rehiring of former state employees 
serving in armed forces during national emergency. 

SB 229: Retirement benefits for former state 
employees who return to state service. 

SB 267: Amends Title 126, RCS (Antitrust).— 
Restraint of trade for employer or labor union to 
exclude nonunion laborers. 

HB 650: Amends Ch. 352, 50th Legis.—Retired 
member of Employees Retirement System ineligible 
for ts ace ind by state, with exceptions. 

HB 651: Amends Ch. 357, 49th Legis., Reg. 
Session.—State preference in employment or ap- 
pointment of discharged veterans who served after 
June 24, 1950, also for wives and orphans of same. 


Game—Fish. 

SB 37: Fish restoration, assent to federal aid. 

SB 127: Wise County fish and minnow law. 

SB 186: Caddo Lake Coypu (nutria) protection. 

SB 198: Amends HB 180, 41st Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Predator and rodent destruction. 

SB 233: Mitchell County trotline law. 

SB 251: Lavaca County squirrel hunting law. 
_SB 258: Marion County, possession, transporta- 
tion of alligators. 

SB 318: Bowie, Cass, Marion Counties, deer, use 
of firearms in Marion County. 

SB 432: Lake Colorado City commercial fishing 


aw. 

SB 450: Somervell County minnow law. 

_SB 463: Nine-member game and fish commis- 
sion. 

HB 5: Relating to menhaden fishing. 

HB 17: Hunting licenses. 

HB 44: Raines, Wood, Van Zandt, Henderson, 
Rusk, Cherokee Counties, seines, nets. 

HB 75: Life preservers in rental boats. 

HB 124: Cameron County fish law. 

HB 187: Relating to deer in Hardeman, Wil- 
barger, Foard, King, Knox Counties. 

HB 1438: Red River County beaver, wild turkey 


law. 

HB 199: Houston County fish law. 

HB 204: Title transfer, part of San Marcos Fish 
Hatchery to State Highway Commission. 

HB 222: Callahan County, Lake Baird fish, 

HB 250: Upshur County, quail law. 

HB 263: Camp County, quail law. 

HB 275: Relating to game, fish in Jack, Young, 
Stephens, Palo Pinto, Erath, Hood Counties. 

HB 308: Amends Art. 912, PC.—Remitting game 
and fish fines to Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sion. 

HB 3138: Fort Bend County, wild turkey, 5-year 
closed season, 

HB 389: Gonzales County seine, net law. 


HB 431: Prairie chicken, closed season. 

HB 488: Baylor County minnow law. 

HB 522: Callahan County, quail, 2-year closed 
season 


HB 566: Colorado River lakes fish law. 


HB 584: Relating to deer in Panola, Rusk, 
Harrison, Gregg, Shelby Counties. 

HB 585: Panola County squirrel law. 

HB 591: Hood County fish law. 

HB 607: Nolan County, wild turkey, deer, 4- 


year closed season. 

HB National Forest Lands, Houston and 
Trinity Counties, Game, Fish and Oyster Com- 
mission to enter agreement with U.S. for wildlife 
protection. 

B 615: Bastrop County minnow law. 

HB 696: Travis County, sale of rough fish, 

HB 705: Amends SB 231, 51st Reg. Session.— 
Lake Texoma fishing license. 

HB 712: King, Knox Counties minnow law. 

HB 714: Waller, Austin Counties fish law. 

HB 738: Wood County quail law. 

HB 756: Fayette County squirrel law. 

HB 757: Live Oak County javelina law. 

HB 761: Trinity County, Precincts 1, 3 and 4, 
*, 2-year closed season. 
B 768: Fayette County bullfrog law. 

HB 769: Fayette County fish law. 

HB 770: Walker County minnow law. 

HB 773: Fayette County minnow law. 1 

HB 782: Hopkins, Delta, Franklin Counties, re- 
lating to deer, turkey. ; ; 

HB 788: Fayette County, relative to seines, nets. 


HB 792: Comanche County minnow law. 
HB 793: Fayette County deer, pheasant law. 
HB 812: Colorado River lakes, relating to rough 
fish, minnows. 
HB 824: Wilbarger County minnow law. 
Health—Hospitals—Vital Statistics. 


SB 134: East Texas State Tuberculosis Sanito- 
rium changed to East Texas Tuberculosis Hospital. 

SB 268: Amends Ch. 107, 41st Reg. Session.— 
Relating to pharmacy. 

SB 290: Amends Art. 4501, RCS.—License to 
practice medicine. 

SB 291: Amends Ch. 95, 5Silst Legislature.— 
License to practice medicine. 

SB 295: Handling, sale barbiturates, etc. 

SB 370: Amends Ch. 178, 49th Reg. Session.— 
Privies near wells; counties of 350,000. 

SB 3872: Amends Art. 691, RCS.—Board of East 
Texas State Hospitals and Schools, superintendents 
employed. 

B 396: Amends Ch. 501, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Revocation, suspension of dental licenses. 

SB 418: Hospitalization of alcoholics. 

SB 453: Dental hygiene in public schools, hos- 
pitals, ete. 

SB 4638: Dental hygiene, practice of. 

HB 18: Amends Arts. 4561, 4562, 4565, 4565a.,. 
RCS.—Relating to optometry. 

_ HB 47: Board of Vocational Nurse Examiners; 
licenses. 

_ HB 80: Amends Art. 709, PC.—Sulphur dioxide 
in lemon, lime juices. 

HB 81: Amends Art. 4473, RCS.—Sulphur di- 
oxide in lemon, lime juices. 

ary 97: Examination of applicants for blind 
relief. 

HB 102: Relating to chiropody. 

HB 111: Practitioners of healing art must iden- 
tify system of healing used. 

HB 243: Amends Ch. 41, 40th Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Vital statistics. 

HB 244: Amends Ch. 41, 40th Legis., Ist 
Called Session.—Standard birth certificate. 

HB 245: Amends SB 46, 40th Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Transportation, 
of dead bodies. 

HB 302: Amends HB 903, 46th Reg. Session.— 
Sterilization of dishes, utensils. ; 

HB 329: Amends Ch. 8, 46th Legis.—Commis- 
sioners Court may establish health rules. 3 

HB 365: Amends Ch. 480, Sist Reg. Session.— 
Reregistration fee, naturopathic practitioners. 

HB 371: Amends HB 356, 51st Reg. Session.— 
Discharge of lunacy patients from state hospitals. 

HB 373: State Tuberculosis Sanatorium be- 
comes McKnight State Sanatorium. : 

HB 375: State hospitals and special schools, 
investment of funds of inmates. 


interment, disinterment 


HB 381: State hospitals and special schools, 
managers. 
HB 382: State hospitals and special schools, 


board may enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other states. ; ; 

HB 414: Amends Ch. 65, 41st Legis.—Barbering. 

HB 422: Amends Art. 692, RCS.—State hospi- 
tals and special schools, bond for superintendents. 

HB 472: Amends Art. 678, RCS.—Interment in 
State Cemetery. : 

HB 481: State hospitals and special schools, 
roadways on grounds, yi 

HB 672: Correction of birth certificates. 

Highways. 

SB 2: Right of way given blind pedestrians. 

HB 105: Highway signs to show lawful speed 
of commercial vehicles. 

HB 215: Road District 4-C, Atascosa County. 

HB 253: Road District 4, Nueces County, pur- 
chase, maintenance of causeway, bridges and 
ferries. 

HB 358: Amends Ch. 88, 41st Legis., 2d Called 
Session.—Automobile license plates. 

HB 451: Freeway sections of highway. ( 

HB 629: Highway department agreement with 
roadside owners. 


Land—Land Office. 


Gonzales County, quitclaiming 14.83 


SB 98: 
acres. 
SB 99: School lands, 


ment. ‘ 
SB 146: Amends HB 1047, 47th Reg. Session.— 
Gas, mineral leases, suspension of lease, rentals, 


etc. 
SB 249: Amends Art. 8225, RCS.—State lands 
purchased by navigation districts. 
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SB 272: Validation, sales of county lands. 


SB 314: Amends Ch. 321, 51st Reg. Session.— 
Advertising tidelands for lease. 


SB 354: Boards for leasing lands owned by 
agency of state. 


SB 415: Hudspeth County, sale of land to R. C. 


Ivey. 

SB 461: Llano County, transfer of tract to City 
of Llano. 

HB 74: Callahan County, reinstatement of for- 
feited sale. 

HB 315: Amends Ch. 185, 42d Reg. Session.— 
Sale of lands acquired from Oklahoma. 

HB 387: Terrell County, reinstatement of for- 
feited sale. 

HB 661: Amends Art. 6626, RCS.—Filing, re- 
cording instruments, maps, plats of subdivisions of 
real estate. 

HB 679: Howard County, reinstatement of for- 
ceuae sale. 

728: Culberson County, 
forfeited sale. 

B 745: Amends Ch. 281, 49th Reg. Session.— 
Receivers appointed for mineral interests of non- 
resident and unknown owners. 

HB 750: Rusk State Hospital 
School, sale of land. 

Miscellaneous. 

SB 74: Estates of spouses who have died simul- 


reinstatement of 


and Special 


taneously. é 

SB 118: Federal aid grants, requests and 
budgets. 

SB 322: Uniform State Laws Commission. 


SB 377: Amends Ch. 478, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Practice of architecture. 

SB 378: Battleship Texas Commission. 

HB 118: Amends Ch. 391, 50th Reg. Session.— 


Airports. 

HB 384: Amends Art. 4591, RCS.—Date of 
Thanksgiving. 

HB 438: Repeals Art. 6145, RCS.—Texas His- 


torical Board. 

HB 556: Amends Ch. 478, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Registration of architects. 

HB 599: Amends Ch. 340, 49th Legis.—Annual 
statement filed. by perpetual care cemeteries. 

B 700: Amends Art. 4331, RCS.—Distribution 
of printed journals of House and Senate. 

HB 735: Amends Arts. 4335, Dis- 
tribution of session laws of Legislature. 

Municipalities—Civil Service. 

SB 9: Amends Art. 7335a, RCS.—Contracts for 
collection of delinquent taxes. 

SB 128: Police, fireman benefits, 
432,000. 

SB 259: Purchase, construction of wharfs, piers, 
etc., towns of 5,000 and less. 

SB 280: State ad valorem taxes to be paid to 
Corpus Christi. 

SB 285: Gas pipelines. 

SB 361: Validation, home rule charters. 

SB 368: Amends Ch. 325, 50th. Legis.—Civil 
service, police, firemen, cities of 10,000. 

SB 374: Annexation of levee improvement dis- 
tricts by cities of 425,000. 

HB 78: Amends Ch, 325, 50th Legis.—Civil 
service, police, firemen, cities of 10,000. 

HB 109: Pensions, retirement. 

HB 145: Civil service, policemen, firemen. 

HB 148: Amends Ch. 38, 49th Reg. Session.— 
Vacation, minimum hours for police, firemen. 

HB 149: Amends Ch. 325, 50th Legis.—Civil 
service, police, firemen, cities of 10,000. 

HB 178: Salary, police, firemen. 

HB 2s Amends Arti 62435, (RES: —Pensions, 
police, firemen, cities of 200,000-293,000. 

Jeb Ewe DAVES Seawalls, co-operation with U.S. for 
grants. 

HB 298: Amends Ch. 558, 47th Legis.—Adver- 
tisement for growth and development. 

HB 314: Amends Ch. 325, 50th Legis.—Elec- 
tions to remove cities from provisions of civil 
service, police, firemen. 

B 350: Amends Ch. 495, 44th Legis., 3d Called 
Session.—Sealing coin machines for nonpayment of 





cities of 


taxes. 
ee 407: Pensions, police, cities of 150,000-400- 
HB 554: Water control and improvement district 


ers may be purchased, 


eB 618: 

HB 681: 

HB 683: 
in boundar 

HB 719: yy aldetion: home rule charter amend- 
ments. 


when annexed by 


Municipal auditoriums, cities of 125,000. 
Amends Ch. 193, 50th Legis.—Pensions. 
rh: may improve streets partly with- 


SB 153: Amends on “BOT. “47th” Legis. Sette 
while intoxicated, felony. 


SB 176: Printing simulated form of court. 
; SB 177: Sending, delivering simulated court 
orm. 

SB.178: Forest fires, negligence. 

SB 179: Forest fires, willfulness. 

SB 231: Sabotage of Sethe: property. 

SB 241: Amends Art. 8, PC.—Burglary. 

SB 406: Amends Art. 430, PC.—Nepotism. 

SB 410: Punchboards, manufacture, ownership. 

SB 465: Prison system executioner. 

HB 39: Retail liquor dealers’ licenses. 

HB 75: Renting boats without life preservers. 

HB 160: Overcharge by railroads. 

HB 201: Amends HB 77, 44th Legis., 2d Called 


eeasion —Package store permit, wine and ale. 

B 202: Amends HB 77, 44th Legis., 2d Called 
eee —Package store permit, interest in manu- 
facturer’s license. 

HB 257: Amends Title 17, PC.—Breaking and 
ts Hg vehicle. 

HB 280: Amends Art. 480, PC.—Shooting air 
rifle in city limits. 

HB 326: Slot machine, manufacture, ownership, 
storage, sale, rent, etc. 

HB 330: Lottery, policy. 

HB 403: Amends HB 190, 46th Legis.—Fraudu- 
lent check. 

HB 4380: Repeals Sec. 18, Ch. 212, 4th Reg. Ses- 
sion.—Prison system auditor. 

B 434: Bomb, manufacturing, owning, pos- 
sessing. 

HB 458: Amends Ch. 42, 41st Legis., 2d Called 
Session.—Vehicular speed. 

HB 539: Amends Art. 1, Liquor Control Act.— 
Manufacturer’s permit, nonresident’s permit for 
sale, etc. 

HB 581: Reckless driving by minors. 

HB 590: Unlawful carrying of weapons. 

HB 744: Theft of engine, motor, pump or bat- 
tery used for USS nOn Ga or Wwarhenng livestock. 

Oj - 

SB 26: Amends Art. Heo, RCS.—Execution of 
mineral leases by guardians. 

SB 148: Liquefied Petroleum Gas Commission. 

SB 211: Administrator, executor may commit 
mineral interests of estate to mineral production 
agreement. 

SB 307: Commissioner of Land Office may exe- 
cute exploration agreements as to oil, gas in areas 
as a unit. 

HB 272: Drip gasoline. 

HB 339: Oil and Gas Div., Railroad Commis- 
sion, may plug improperly capped oil wells in Frio 
River area. 

Taxation. 

SB. 6: Amends Art. 7094, RCS.—Franchise, mu- 
tual investment companies. 

SB 34: Release of powers of appointment, fed- 
eral gift tax. 

SB 103: Amends Ch. 506, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Taxing units, foreclosure sales. 

SB 193: Amends Art. 7332, RCS.—Filing delin- 
quent tax suits. 

SB 197: Amends Art. 3937, RCS.—Assessor-col- 
lector’s fee, ad valorem tax certificates. 

SB 200: Amends .Ch. 219, 40th Reg. Session.— 
Tax by counties for erecting buildings. 

SB 242: Amends HB 2, 5Slst Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Exchange of old cigarette tax stamps for 
new stamps. 

SB 371: Common school district tax rate, coun- 
ties of less than 3,250. 

HB 31: Amends Art. 7047a- 2, RCS.—Midget 
movies. 

HB 227: Amends HB 312, 49th Legis. —Munici- 
pal, school, water and road district taxation. 

HB 236: Amends Art. 7298, RCS. Delinquent 
taxpayer may not plead limitations. 

HB 264: Delinquent tax records, 
500,000. 

HB 285: Omnibus tax bill. 

HB 307: Amends Ch. 495, 44th Legis., 3d Called 
Session.—Coin-operated machines. 

HB 317: Repeals Arts. 7228-7241, RCS.—Taxa- 
tion in unorganized counties. 

HB 406: Amends Ch. 128, 44th Reg. Session.— 
Limits time within which ad valorem taxes may be 
collected. 

HB 440: Amends Art. 7151, RCS.—Proration of 
taxes prior to condemnation of property by gov- 
ernment agency 

HB 456: Amends Art. 7047, RCS.—Circus tax, 
exemptions. 


counties of 
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HB 533: Lavaca County Flood Control District 


taxes. 

HB 558: Amends Arts. 7080, 7081, 7082, Ver- 
non’s Civil Statutes.—Gross receipts tax permit 
issued by Comptroller. 

HB 587: Taxes on wine, collection of. 

HB 627: Amends Ch. 130, 45th Reg. Session.— 
Time of collecting taxes in junior college districts 
whose boundaries are not coterminous with inde- 
pendent school district. 

Vehicles. 
SB 49: Amends SB 172, 50th Legis.—Safety 


glass. 

SB 57: Regulates length and gross weight of 
motor vehicles. 

SB 83: Farm license for farm vehicles of 6,000 
lbs. and less. 

SB 183: Signal lamps, mechanical signal devices. 

SB 201: Time credit price in installment sales. 

HB 11: Amends Ch. 42, 41st Legis., 2d Called 
Session.—Overload. 

HB 223: Amends SB 172, 50th Reg. Session.— 
Inspection. 

HB 234: Amends HB 20, 47th Legis.—Chauffeur 
and operator license, 

HB 283: Amends Ch. 421, 50th Legis.—Safety 
equipment. 

B 356: Amends Ch. 88, 41st Legis., 2d Called 

Session.—Fees, auto licenses. 

HB 363: Amends Ch. 88, 41st Legis., 2d Called 
Session.—Eliminating registration fee on sidecars. 

HB 409: Amends Certificate of Title Act.—Defi- 
nition of first sale of new motor vehicles. 

Water—Irrigation—Conservation, Etc. 
SB 121: Lower Colorado River Authority, board 


of directors. 

ei 123: Jackson County, Drainage District 
o. 8. 

SB 125: Amends Art. 8274, RCS.—Rate of 
pilotage. 


SB 141: North Texas Municipal Water District. 

SB 224: San Jacinto River Authority. 

SB 274: Jefferson County, Beaumont Navigation 
Dist. gets title to bed of Neches River in Port 
of Beaumont. 


SB 324: Amends Ch. 119, 47th Reg. Session.— 
Excludes irrigation lands from water control, im- 
provement districts. 


SB 360: Fisher County Water Authority. 
SB 398: Water control and improvement dis- 


tricts, assessment, collection of taxes in. 
SB 439: Gregory-Ingleside conservation district. 


SB 449: Waller County—Brookshire conservation 
district. 


SB 472: Validation, numerical redesignation of 
fresh-water districts. 


SB 473: Amends Ch. 111, 43d Legis., 1st Called 
Session.—Navigation district trustees may operate 
grain elevators. 


HB 63: Adopts Canadian River Compact. 

HB 101: Validates port districts, navigation 
districts as governmental agencies. 

HB 413: Sabine River Authority may enter com- 
pact with Louisiana on Sabine River watershed. 

HB 485: Amends Ch. 103, 41st Legis., 1st 
Called Session.—Method whereby navigation dis- 
trict may annex whole county. 

HB 541: Lower Rio Grande Authority. 

HB 640: Amends Ch. 119, 47th Reg. Session.— 
Water control and improvement districts. 

HB 725: Cameron, Hidalgo Counties, 
Acres Water District. 

HB 742: Validation of real estate acquisitions 
by or for drainage districts. 

HB 805: Amends HB 638, 52d Legis.—Appoint- 
ment of Canadian River Compact commissioner. 
Welfare, Parks, Etc. 

SB 38: Status of children adopted as to inher- 
itance, etc. 

242: Amends Art. 6205, 

Statutes.—Confederate pensions. 

OS cee 328: Amends Art. 46A, RCS.—Adoption of 
child. 

HB 335: Residence requirements, 
Welfare Department. 

HB 342: Jim Hogg State Park. 

HB 540: Waco State Home under Welfare De- 
partment. 


Valley 


Vernon’s Civil 


employees of 


Old-Age and Other Public Assistance 


Data below are from the Texas Depart- 
.ment of Public Welfare, Austin: 

Expenditures for assistance to the aged, 
blind, and dependent and neglected children 
in Texas during the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1950, amounted to $102,814,739.15, of which 
$66,907,124.57, or 65 per cent, came from Fed- 
eral Government, and $35,907,614.58, or 35 per 
cent, from State Government. Expenditures 
for administration were $4,132,361.27, bring- 
ing the total cost of the public assistance 
program to $106,947,100.42. Total expenditures 
were divided, 4 per cent to administration, 
96 per cent to assistance payments. 

Old-Age-Assistance 

There were 227,251 recipients of old-age 
assistance at the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 
31, 1950. Total payments for the last month 
of the fiscal year were $7,649,658.50, an aver- 
age of $33.66 per month per recipient. The 
number of recipients increased from 222,924 
to 227,251 during the year. Payments per 
recipient were cut 50c a month beginning 
with April, 1950. 

Applications for old-age assistance pending 
at first of year, 2,560; received during year, 
44,329. Aid granted to 29,815; denied (or 
otherwise disposed of), 14,616; pending at 
end of year, 2,458. 

Assistance to Dependent Children. 

There were 54,909 dependent and neglected 
children, from 19,540 families, receiving aid 
at the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1950. 
Total payments were $853,855.08 for the last 
month of the year, an average of $15.55 per 
child, or $43.70 per family. The number of 
children receiving aid had increased from 


Oar 


48,218 at the first of the fiscal year to 54,909 
at the end of the year, and number of fami- 
lies represented by these children had _in- 
creased from 17,285 to 19,540. Aid per child 
per month averaged $15.92 during the twelve 
months, with a slight downward trend. Ap- 
plications pending at first of year, 2,560; 
received during year 44,329. Granted, 29,814; 
denied (or otherwise disposed of), 14,616; 
pending at end of year, 2,458. 
Assistance to Blind 

There were 6,549 recipients of aid to the 
blind at the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 
1950. Total payments for the last month 
were $249,336.50, or $38.07 per person. The 
number of recipients had increased from 
6,363 to 6,549 during the year, and _ average 
payments had been cut 50c a month begin- 
ning with April, 1950. Applications pending 
at first of year, 192; received during year, 
1,756. Aid granted to 907, denied (or other- 
wise disposed of) to 897. Pending at end of 
year 144 ' 

Adoption of Children : ; 

There were 3,904 children in adoption peti- 
tions filed during the fiscal year ended, Aug. 
31, 1950, according to the Texas Department 
of Public Welfare, Austin. Leading counties 
were Dallas, 439; Harris, 419; Tarrant, 412; 
Bexar, 389; El Paso, 126; Jefferson, 125; 
Nueces, 103. 

Table on following page shows, by coun- 
ties, the number of recipients of aid to old- 
age persons, dependent and neglected children 
and the needy blind, at the end of the fiscal 
year, Aug. 31, 1950, according to the Texas 
Department of Public Welfare. 
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Recipients of Old-Age and Other Public Assistance 


Table below shows, by counties, the number of recipients of aid to old-age persons, 
dependent and neglected children and the needy blind, at the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 
1950, according to the Texas Department of Public Welfare. 
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Public Domain of Texas 


Texas retained its public domain when it 
became a member of the United States by 
annexation. The thirteen original states and 
three states admitted to the Union shortly 
after it was formed retained their public 
lands, but these areas were small as com- 
pared with approximately millions of acres 
that were owned by the state at the time of 
its admission to the United States. 

The total area of Texas at time of its 
admission was approximately 237,906,000 acres, 
including the eastern half of present New 
Mexico and parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. After relinquishing claim 
to these areas in return for 10 million dollars 
under the Compromise of 1850, Texas had 
left a total area of 172,687,000 acres, including 
submerged lands to the three-league limit. 

To administer its public domain affairs, 
the General Land Office was established by 
the Republic of Texas in 1836, shortly after 
it won its independence from Mexico. When 
Texas became a member of the Union, the 
Land Office was retained, and Texas is today 
the only state with such an office. 

The public domain has largely been sold by 
the state to encourage colonization, endow 
public schools and higher education, facilitate 
railroad building, build the present State 
Capitol, and reward veterans for military 
service. 

Disposal of this land and status of present 
state-ownership is summarized below from 
data furnished by the General Land Office. 

Nearly all of the state-owned land has 
been sold, but there remained about 1,300,- 
090 acres of unsold school lands of Jan. 1, 
1951, largely in small blocks, lying. princi- 
pally in the Trans-Pecos. On this date 5,787,- 
708 acres of school land were held in 13,000 
purchase contracts, and the principal due the 
state was about $10,000,000. On 7,160,000 acres 


of school land the state has reserved all or a 
part of the mineral rights. These mineral 
rights held under the supervision of the 
Land Office, were yielding monthly income 
of $600,000 in 1951 in bonuses, rentals and 
royalties. 

Most of this revenue was going to the Uni- 
versity of Texas permanent fund, which has 
been the chief beneficiary of oil discoveries 
on state-owned land. A minor portion was 
going to the permanent fund of the public 
school system. 

In addition there remained an estimated 
acreage of about 1,750,000 in vacancies. These 
vacancies came from the rule-of-thumb sur- 
veying methods of early engineers which 
often resulted in excess acreage. An act of 
the Forty-sixth Legislature, 1939, permitted 
holders of excess acreage in surveys, where 
obtained without any evidence of intent to 
defraud, to buy the excess acreage at a price 
fixed by the School Land Board. To Sept. 1, 
1950, the state had received $1,052,667 for 
168,243 acres. 

Tidelands 


In June, 1950, the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused a petition for rehear- 
ing of the tidelands case. Thus affected 
were 3,250,000 acres off the Texas Coast, be- 
tween the shore and the three-league limit. 
Despite presentation of Texas’ unique claim 
to its public domain the court held this area 
to be the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment under a theory of ‘‘paramount right.”” 

Leases in the Gulf of Mexico had already 
been sold by the School Land Board—com- 
posed of the Land Commissioner as chairman, 
the Governor and the Attorney General. A 
total of 435,146 acres had been leased for 
total bonus payments of $7,414,129.37. Leases 
and royalty payments had brought the total 
revenues from the Gulf area to $9,395,087.67. 
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Under lease at the time of the court’s deci- Under the court ruling the permanent 
Sion were 392,266 acres. Four producing wells school fund was permitted to retain all rey- 
had been brought in, nine were shut-in and enues. Legislation vras before Congress, as of 
eight dry holes had been reported. The first Aug. 1, 1951, seeking to re-establish state 
well was completed March 10, 1940. ownership of these submerged lands. 


; ~ DISPOSITION OF TEXAS PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
Disposition of the public domain of Texas, beginning with grants by the Spanish crown, 
are summarized below, according to records of the General Land Office of Texas: 








Total area to tidewater; ;incliding inland ‘waters.. .<\je0)o-)-. cam. «>. oa ee eee ae 169,437,000 
*Additional area, submerged surface to 3-mile coastal limit: ....0¢.. /s<i+s cus do dy ues shou 489, 
*Additional area, submerged surface, between 3-mile and S-league Hits...’ suweee «.< © coms ace 1,761,000 
: 172,687,000 
Grants to promote citizenship and to induce immigration— Bae AW 
Acres. ubtotals. 
By Povernments Of, Spaineands MEXICO ucsueaee. cette «1c ete eee ann eae one Te 26,280,000 
Headrights and -bouUntleSiecn ss fos ot skews 1 cee epee’ «cleat OTe SER eine es GEST rclcies 
Colonies——(Petér's,.. Mercer's: 60 ali... sc beeen cs ee Cee ee 4,494,806 
Homestead donations (pre-emptions) ..).5 cijcc 0c + 0 00 oot eso sete e «chiles s+ ent © 4: Stina =m ey eres 
Donations to veterans— 
San Jacinto veterans—Act of 1879 and) USSI- oem... cee c eee pele so eteent. oe eee) UE el sO) eee 
Confederate , veterans—ACt. of 1881.0... a cas certs: cepee estes etigeres shies Ome | 1009 eo) mney omeEe 
Old: to pays publicedebrse by Republic 4cew ey ae. cae ote oe eee 1,329, 200 
sO0c Sales scrip act of 1879 and $2 sales scrip act of 1887......:.............-. 1,660,9386— 2.990336 


Internal improvements— 

tater Capitol Buildings ohiwz cisco oc sic auth © Gates Donte ets een eee 3,025,000 

frrigation, drainage, iron works, Kiamasha Road and sundry................... 4,088,640— 7,113,640 
To acquire transportation facilities— 

(rants toerallroads. 2. Ame eente eh . 82,153,878— 32,153,878 
For education— 


State University and AGM. ps. estes cde sss setae vow be nds votes EEL. ts ee 
Gounty SCHOO! -PULTDOSES Taji steele sola he a clesevs news poms Sc) SUBTRGLOeMTe oS ceReiits ole cc emia tec ry Sanna iter yam eRe ce 


Fleemosynary InStitutions..,. iia «= eee ss sree eetgee 5 cis ics eeeacrel Stare ote ee mee 410,600 
iPUbnG. free SChooOlck..... faeen . eet MAS ices.A .. 42,549,400— 49,518,334 


‘Totallsurveyed . land. S2es os edhe fo aces at Cie eee oc) 7. ole tececee ener ca een tt eee on ... 167,423,656 
Less conflicts “(estimated at one falf. of “haper cent). ack... .belen » -aenck./ule Genet <a neeeenee 7,206 
Net’ as :per original! SUPVEYS = 5.5.52 <0 vgetapasgiee «0 ©) swusse, onthe gin, sleiels, bxeuey dhe gens 2 a mnpeS che, at ear etneneanannn 

Excess. (estimated, at approximately 1:1 per” cent)... 25. ac eo we wide vo vrs e woe e wlohe ox alc sie al eieie eeemnmnE Lin (earns Oras 

River: beds..and vaeancids’ (estimated)... ooo Son ss 0 wie a 4 OMe a ie eee ee uous elev » MRDNGIS oo: oy ane anen nena nena 

*Submerged coastal areas to three-league limit... ......c.. sence soe e ts vies oe ss sheins + ooiele © oe) iniemmmnenne st nnin On 
ROU Pye. «ss tte bo sine: a3) olensak Ceap ES ORO 


*Claimed by Federal Government under Supreme Court decision. See paragraphs under subhead, 
**Tidelands,’’ on Pp. 345 








® 70 Well Spaced Stucco ® Furnace Heat 

Units ® Phones in Each Room 
© Carpeted © Kitchenette Apartments 
® Air-Conditioned Available 


1401 N. Zang Boulevard 
PHONE WO-5144 HIGHWAYS 67, 70, 80 
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One bus alone eases traffic by 
eliminating 34 extra cars. 


Transit actually takes 9000 additional 
automobiles off downtown Dallas streets 
in the morning. If the 48,000 people who 
go transit downtown on an average 
morning were to drive their cars, 9000 
more cars would be trying to travel on 
downtown streets, according to national 
average 144 passengers per car. 

The same situation, in proportion, 
exists in all cities. 


Dallas Rai 


& TERMINAL COMPANY 


Constitution of the State of Texas 


The text of the Constitution of the State 
of Texas is given on following pages, includ- 
ing all amendments adopted up to time of 
publication of this volume, September, 1951. 
Below are given the substances of constitu- 
tional amendments submitted by the Fifty- 
second Legislature for vote of the people on 
Nov. 13, 1951 and Nov. 4, 1952. 

The Texas State Constitution is about 40,000 
words in length, one of the longest of the 
state constitutions. It was written by a con- 
vention which met in Austin, Sept. 6, and 
adjourned Nov. 4, 1875. It was ratified by 
the people in an election Feb. 15, 1876.. There 
is much detail in the Constitution which is 
usually left to legislative bodies. This came 
primarily from the fact that the Constitution 
was written at the end of the Reconstruction 
Period; and convention members, still under 
influence of the excesses of carpetbag rule, 
were endeavoring to write safeguards into the 
text of the document. 


Amendments to Constitution 


In the text on following pages, all amended 
sections are designated by footnotes which 
give the substance of the section prior to 
amending. In instances where sections have 
been amended several times, the substance of 
each change is given, with dates of amend- 
ments. 

In the interim since printing the text of the 
‘Constitution in the. Texas Almanac of 1949- 
1950, two amendments were adopted. They 
are Sec. 48-d of Art. III, and Sec. 7 of Art. 
V. These two amendments were submitted 
by the Fifty-first Legislature and adopted by 
the people in an election Nov. 8, 1949. In this 
election, eight other amendments submitted 
by the Fifty-first Legislature were rejected 
by the people. (See p. 490.) 


Total Number Amendments . 


From its adoption in 1876 until Jan. 1, 1950 
more than 1,700 resolutions proposing amend- 
ments to the State Constitution have been 
introduced in the Legislature. Of this great 
number 195 have received the two-thirds vote 
required to bring about submission to the 
voters. Of this number 110 have been ratified 
by the people and 83 rejected. One was voted 
for submission but never actually submitted 
and one was submitted illegally and later 
withdrawn. 

National and State Constitutions. 

First constitutional government in Texas 
was under the Mexican Constitution of 1824. 
On March 11, 1827, a State Constitution was 
put in effect for the State of Coahuila-Texas. 
Both the Mexican National Constitution and 
that of the State of Coahuila-Texas contained 
many guarantees of liberties to which the 
Anglo-American colonists had become accus- 
tomed before leaving the United States. But 
there were some omissions; and, further- 
more, there was little fulfillment of the paper 
guarantees in many instances. 


Constitution of Texas Republic 

Independence of Mexico was declared March 

1836, and a Texas National Constitution 
‘was adopted in convention March 17. It was 
ratified by the people Sept. 5, 1836. 

The first State Constitution after annexa- 
tion was written in convention, July 4, to 
Aug. 7, 1845, ratified by the people on Oct. 
13, 1845, and approved by the Congress of the 
eae States and President Polk Dec. 29, 

Under Southern Confederacy 


When Texas seceded, the Constitution of 
1845 was subjected to general amendment by 
a convention which met at Austin March 2 
and adjourned March 25, 1861. This Constitu- 
tion of 1861 served Texas while it was a 
member of the Confederacy. After the sur- 
render of the Confederate armies, a conven- 
tion met in Austin Feb. 7, 1866, and remained 
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in session during March and part of April, 
producing a new State Constitution, which 
was to some extent another revision of the 
Constitution of 1845. It was ratified by the 
people the following June, but did not be- 
come operative because the state was placed 
pe the Federal Government under military 
aw. 
Reconstruction and Present Constitutions 


Two years later a military-dominated con- 
stitutional convention was convened in Austin, 
June 1, 1868, and after remaining in session 
until Feb. 6, 1869, adjourned without com- 
pleting its task. This convention was com- 
posed of the ‘‘radical’’ element and Carpetbag 
faction. The task of completing the draft of 
this Constitution was assigned to the Secre- 
tary of State, and the new document was 
ratified by the people (those who were per- 
mitted the franchise) Nov. 30, 1869. It was 
under this Constitution that Gov. E. J. Davis 
served his 4-year term, which terminated in 
the near-warfare in Austin when Richard 
Coke was elected in 1873. With the return of 
the old electorate of Southern sympathizers 
to political control with the election of Coke, 
agitation was begun for replacement of the 
“radical’’ Constitution of 1869, resulting in 
the adoption of the present Constitution of 
Texas in 1876. 


Amendments Submitted by 52d Legislature 


One Senate joint resolution and seven House 
joint resolutions were adopted by the Fifty-second 
Legislature, 1951. Seven of these joint resolutions 
submitted amendments to the State Constitution, 
subject to the vote of the people in elections in 
1951 and 1952. One joint resolution ratified an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Following are tne eight joint resolutions, with 
substance of each, with dates of elections in the 
seven resolutions submitting amendments to the 
vote of the people. 

SJR 8.—Amends Sec. 48-d of Art. III, which 
was added to the Constitution in 1949, providing 
for creation of rural fire prevention districts. As 
adopted in 1949, it provided for a maximum tax 
of three cents (3c) on the hundred dollars ($100) 
of assessed valuation. The new proposed amend- 
ment raises the maximum tax limit to fifty cents 
(50c). Election, second Tuesday in November 
(Nov. 13);) 1951, 


HJR 2.—Amends Sec. 49-b, of Art. III, provid- 
ing for issuance of $75,000, 000 of bonds in addi- 
tion to bonds already issued by the Veterans Land 
Board to provide additional money to be used 
for the purchase of land to be sold by the state 
to Texas veterans. Election, second Tuesday in 
November (Nov. 138), bat 


HJR 5.—Ratified amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing that no person 
shall be elected to the office of President more 
than twice, and that no person who has held the 
office of President for more than two years of a 
term to which another was elected shall be 
elected to the office more than once. 

HJR 6.—Amends Sec. 5l-a of Art. III by lib- 
eralizing provisions for the state’s contribution 
to old-age assistance, and assistance to dependent 
and neglected children and the needy blind. Elec- 
tion, ween Tuesday in November (Nov, 13), 1951. 

HJR 20.—Amends Art III by adding Sec. 61, 
enabling Legislature to pass laws permitting cities, 
towns and villages to provide workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. Election, first Ne after 
first Monday in November (Nov. 4), 1952. 

HJR 22.—Adds Sec. 63 to Art. fe enabling 
Legislature to provide state-wide system of re- 
tirement and disability pensions for appoms 
officers and employees of counties. Election, sec- 
ond Tuesday in November (Nov. 13), 1951. 

HJR 37.—Amends Art. VII by adding Sec. 11-a, 
providing for investment of University of Texas 
permanent fund in securities other than ehh 
specified. Election, second Tuesday in November 
(Nov. 13), 1951. 

HJR 38.—Amends Art, III by adding Sec. 50-a, 
providing for a State Medical Education Board 
and state medical scholarship fund. Election, 
first Tuesday after first Monday in November 
(Nov. 4), 1952 


ae 


Text of Texas State Constitution 


(Revised to include all amendments voted through 
aries, 619915) 
Preamble. 
Humbly invoking the blessings of Almighty 
God, the people of the State of Texas do 
ordain and establish this Constitution. — 


ARTICLE I.—BILL OF RIGHTS 

That the general, great and essential prin- 
ciples of liberty and free government may be 
recognized and established, we declare: 

Sec. 1. Texas Free and Independent.—Texas 
is a free and independent State, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
the maintenance of our free institutions and 
the perpetuity of the Union depend upon the 
preservation of the right of local self-govern- 
ment, unimpaired to all the states. 

Sec. 2. All Political Power Is Inherent in the 
People.—All political power is inherent in the 
people, and all free governments are founded 
on their authority, and instituted for their 
benefit. The faith of the people of Texas 
stands pledged to the preservation of a repub- 
lican form of government, and, subject to this 
limitation only, they have at all times the 
inalienable right to alter, reform or abolish 
their government in such manner as they may 
think expedient. 

Sec. 3. All Free Men Have Equal Rights.— 
All free men, when they form a social com- 
pact, have equal rights, and no man, or set of 
men, is entitled to exclusive separate public 
emoluments or privileges but in consideration 
of public services. 

Sec. 4. There Shall Be No Religious Test for 
Office.—No religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public 
trust in this State; nor shall anyone be 
excluded from holding office on account of his 
religious sentiments, provided he acknowledge 
the existence of a Supreme Being. 

Sec. 5. How Oaths Shall Be Administered.— 
No person shall be disqualified to give evi- 
dence in any of the courts of this State on 
account of his religious opinions, or for want 
of any religious belief, but all oaths or af- 
firmations shall be administered in the mode 
most binding upon the conscience, and shall 
be taken subject to the pains and penalties 
of perjury. 

Sec. 6. Freedom in Religious Worship Guar- 
anteed.—All men have a natural and indefeas- 
ible right to worship Almighty God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences. No 
man shall be compelled to attend, erect or 
support any place of worship, or to maintain 
any ministry against his consent. No human 
authority ought, in any case whatever, to con- 
trol or interfere with the rights of conscience 
in matters of religion, and no preference shall 
ever be given by law to any religious society 
or mode of worship. But it shall be the duty 
of the Legislature to pass such laws as may 
be necessary to protect equally every religious 
denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of 
its own mode of public worship. 

Sec. 7. No Appropriation for Sectarian Pur- 
poses.—No money shall be appropriated or 
drawn from the Treasury for the benefit of 
any sect, or religious society, theological or 
religious seminary, nor shall property belong- 
ing to the State be appropriated for any such 
purposes. 

Sec. 8. Liberty of Speech and Press Guaran- 
teed; Libel.—Every person shall be at liberty 
to speak, write or publish his opinions, on 
any subject, being responsible for the abuse 
of that privilege; and no law shall ever be 
passed curtailing the liberty of speech or of 
the press. In prosecutions for the publication 
of papers, investigating the conduct of offi- 
cers, or men in public capacity, or when the 
matter published is proper for public infor- 
mation, the truth thereof may be given in 
evidence. And in all indictments for libels, 
the jury shall have the right to determine the 
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law and the facts, under the direction of the 
court, as in other cases. 

Sec. 9. No Unreasonable Seizures and 
Searches Allowed.—The people shall be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers and 
possessions from all unreasonable seizures or 
searches, and no warrant to search any place, 
or to seize any person or thing, shall issue 
without describing them as near as may be, 
nor without probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation. 

Sec. 10. Rights of Accused Persons In Crim- 
inal Prosecutions.—In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall have a speedy public 
trial by an impartial jury. He shall have the 
right to demand the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him, and to have a copy 
thereof. He shall not be compelled to give evi- 
dence against himself and shall have the right 
of being heard by himself or counsel, or both; 
shall be confronted by the witnesses against 
him and shall have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, except that 
when the witness resides out of the State and 
the offense charged is a violation of any of 
the antitrust laws of this State, the defendant 
and the State shall have the right to produce 
and have the evidence admitted by deposition, 
under such rules and laws as the Legislature 
may hereafter provide; and no person shall 
be held to answer for a criminal offense, 
unless on an indictment of a grand jury, ex- 
cept in cases in which the punishment is by 
fine or imprisonment, otherwise than in the 
penitentiary; in cases of impeachment and in 
cases arising in the army or navy, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war 
or public danger. 

{Note.—The foregoing is an amended section, 
the amendment consisting of the addition of that 
clause relating to depositions of witnesses resident 
outside of the State in antitrust suits. Submitted 
by Thirty-fifth Legislature (1917) and adopted at 
election on Nov. 5, 1918.] 





Sec. 11. Bail.—All prisoners shall be bailable 
by sufficient sureties, unless for capital of- 
fenses, when the proof is evident; but this 
provision shall not be so construed as to pre- 
vent bail after indictment found upon exami- 
nation of the evidence, in such manner as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 12. The Writ of Habeas Corpus.—The 
writ of habeas corpus is a writ of right, and 
shall never be suspended. The Legislature 
shall enact laws to render the remedy speedy 
and effectual. 

Sec. 13. Excessive Bail and Fine and Un- 
usual Punishment Prohibited; Courts Open.— 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel or unusual 
punishment inflicted. All courts shall be open, 
and every person for an injury done him in 
his lands, foods, person or reputation, shall 
have remedy by due course of law. N i 

Sec. 14. No Person Shall be Put Twice in 
Jeopardy.—No person, for the same offense, 
shall be twice put in jeopardy of life or lib- 
erty, nor shall a person be again put upon 
trial for the same offense after a verdict of 
not guilty in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 15. Right of Trial by Jury.—The right 
of trial by jury shall remain inviolate. The 
Legislature shall pass such laws as may be 
needed to regulate the same, and to maintain 
its purity and efficiency. Provided, that the 
Legislature may provide for the temporary 
commitment, for observation and/or treat- 
ment, of mentally ill persons not charged 
with a criminal offense, for a period of time 
not to exceed ninety (90) days, by order of 
the County Court without the necessity of a 
trial by jury. 


[Note.—The original. Sec. 15 of Art. I was 
amended to add the last sentence. Submitted by 
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Article 1.—(Continued.) ; Articles II] and III. 


the Forty-fourth Legislature (1935), adopted in an 
election Aug. 24, 19385. ] 





Sec. 16. There Shall Be No Bill of Attain- 
der or ex Post Facto Laws.—WNo bill of attain- 
der or ex post facto law, retroactive law, or 
any other law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, shall be made. 


Sec. 17. Privileges and Franchises: Eminent 
Domain.—No person’s property shall be taken, 
damaged or destroyed for or applied to public 
use without adequate compensation being 
made, unless by the consent of such person; 
and, when taken, except for the use of the 
State, such compensation shall be first made 
or secured by a deposit of money; and no 
irrevocable or uncontrollable grant of special 
privileges or immunities shall be made; but 
all privileges and franchises granted by the 
Legislature, or created under its authority, 
shall be subject to the control thereof. 


See. 18. No Imprisonment for Debt.—No 
person shall ever be imprisoned for debt. 


Sec. 19. Due Course of Law.—No citizen of 
this State shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
property, privileges or immunities, or in any 
manner disfranchised, except by the due 
course of the law of the land. 


Sec. 20:—No Outlawry or Deportations.—No 
citizen shall be outlawed, nor shall any per- 
son be transported out of the State for any 
offense committed within the same. 


Sec. 21. Corruption of Blood, Forfeiture; 
Suicide.—No conviction shall work corruption 
of blood or forfeiture of estate, and the es- 
tates of those who destroy their own lives 
eat aoe cens or vest as in the case of natural 

eath. 


Sec. 22. Treason.—Treason against the State 
shall consist only in levying war against it, 
or adhering to its enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort; and no person shall be convicted 
of treason except on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court. 


Sec. 23. Right to Bear Arms.—Every citizen 
shall have the right to keep and bear arms in 
the lawful defense of himself or the State: 
but the Legislature shall have power, by law, 
to regulate the wearing of arms, with a view 
to prevent crime. 


Sec. 24. Military Subordinate to Civil Au- 
thority.—The military shall at all times be 
subordinate to the civil authority. 

Sec. 25. Quartering Soldiers.—No_ soldier 
shall in time of peace be quartered in the 
house of any citizen without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war but in a man- 
ner prescribed by law. \ 

Sec. 26. Perpetuities; Monopolies; Primo- 
geniture; Entailments.—Perpetuities and mo- 
nopolies are contrary to the genius of a free 
government, and shall never be allowed, nor 
shall the law of primogeniture or entailments 
ever be in force in this State. 


Sec. 27. Right of Petition Guaranteed.—The 
citizens shall have the right, in a peaceable 
manner, to assemble together for their com- 
mon good and apply to those invested with 
the powers of government for redress of 
grievances or other purposes, by petition, 
address or remonstrance. 


Sec. 28. Power to Suspend Laws.—No power 
of suspending laws in this State shall be exer- 
cised except by the Legislature. 


Sec. 29. ‘“‘Bill of Rights’? Inviolate.—To 
guard against transgressions of the high pow- 
ers herein delegated, we declare that every- 
thing in this ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ is excepted out 
of the general powers of government, and 
shall forever remain inviolate, and all laws 
contrary thereto, or to the following provi- 
sions, shall be void. 


ARTICLE II.—THE POWERS OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec. 1. Departments of Government to Be 
Kept Distinct.—The powers of the govern- 
ment of the State of Texas shall be divided 
into three distinct departments, each of which 
shall be confided to a separate body of magis- 
tracy, to wit: Those which are legislative to 
one, those which are executive to another, and 
those which are judicial to another; and no 
person, or collection of persons, being of one 
of these departments, shall exercise any pow- 
er properly attached to either of the others, 
except in the instances herein expressly per- 
mitted. 

ARTICLE III.—LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 1. The Legislature: House and Senate. 
—The legislative power of this State shall be 
vested in a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, which together shall _be styled ‘‘The 
Legislature of the State of Texas.”’ 

Sec. 2. Number of Members Limited.—The 
Senate shall consist of thirty-one members, 
and shall never be increased above this num- 
ber. The House of Representatives shall con- 
sist of ninety-three members until the first 
apportionment after the adoption of this 
Constitution, when or at any apportionment 
thereafter the number of Representatives may 
be increased by the Legislature, upon the 
ratio of not more than one Representative 
for every 15,000 inhabitants; provided, the 
number of Representatives shail never ex- 
ceed 150. 

Sec. 3. Election of Senators; New Appor- 
tionment.—The Senators shall be chosen by 
the qualified electors for the term of four 
years; but a new Senate shall be chosen after 
every apportionment, and the Senators elected 
after each apportionment shall be divided by 
lot into two classes. The seats of the Senators 
of the first class shall be vacated at the ex- 
piration of the first two years, and those of 
the second class at the expiration of four 
years, so that one half of the Senators shall 
be chosen bienially thereafter. 

Sec. 4. Election of Representatives; Term 
of Office.—The members of the House of 
Representatives shall be chosen by the quali- 
fied electors, and their term of office shall 
be two years from the day of their election. 

Sec. 5. Time of Meeting; Method- of Pro- 
cedure.—The Legislature shall meet every two 
years at such time as may be provided by law 
and at other times when convened by the 
Governor. When convened in regular session, 
the first thirty days thereof shall be devoted 
to the introduction of bills and resolutions, 
acting upon emergency appropriations, pass- 
ing upon the confirmation of the recess ap- 
pointees of the Governor and such emergency 
matters as may be submitted by the Governor 
in special messages to the Legislature; pro- 
vided, that during the succeeding thirty days 
of the regular session of the Legislature the 
various committees of each house shall hold 
hearings to consider all bills and resolutions 
and other matters then pending; and such 
emergency matters as may be submitted by 
the Governor; provided, further, that during 
the following sixty days the Legislature shall 
act upon such bills and resolutions as may be 
then pending and upon such emergency mat- 
ters as may be submitted by the Governor in 
special messages to the Legislature; provided, 
however, either house may otherwise deter- 
mine its order of business by an affirmative 
vote of four fifths of its membership. 

[Note.—Sec. 5 of Art. III has been amended 
once, to provide for a 120-day session. It was 
submitted together with the amendment of Sec. 24 
of Art. III. Submitted by the Forty-first Legisla- 
ture (1929); ratified Nov. 4, 1930.] 


Sec. 6. Qualifications of Senators.—No per- 
son shall be a Senator unless he be a citizen 
of the United States, and, at the time of his 
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election, a qualified elector of this State, and 
shall have been a resident of this State five 
years next preceding his election, and the last 
year thereof a resident of the district for 
which he shall be chosen, and shall have 
attained the age of twenty-six years. 


Sec. 7. Qualification of Representatives.—No 
person shall be a Representative unless he be 
a citizen of the United States, and, at the 
time of his election, a qualified elector of this 
State, and shall have been a resident of this 
State two years next preceding his election, 
the last year thereof a resident of the district 
for which he shall be chosen, and shall have 
attained the age of twenty-one years. 


Sec. 8. Each House to Judge Qualifications 
of Its Own Members.—Each house shall be 
the judge of the qualifications and election of 
its own members; but contested elections 
shall be determined in such manner as shall 
be provided by law. 

Sec. 9. President Pro Tem of the Senate; 
Speaker of the House; Officers.—The Senate 
shall, at the beginning and close of each ses- 
sion, and at such other times as may be 
necessary, elect one of its members president 
pro tempore, who shall perform the duties of 
the Lieutenant Governor in any case of ab- 
sence or disability of that officer and when- 
ever the said office of Lieutenant Governor 
shall be vacant. The House of Representatives 
shall, when it first assembles, organize tempo- 
rarily, and thereupon proceed to the election 
of a Speaker from its own members. And each 
house shall choose its other officers. 

Sec. 10. Quorum.—Two thirds of each house 
shall constitute a quorum to do business, but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day and compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner and under such 
penalties as each house may provide. 

Sec. 11. Rules: Power to Punish and Expel. 
—Each house may determine the rules of its 
own proceedings, punish members for dis- 
orderly conduct, and, with the consent of two 
thirds, expel a member, but not a second time 
for the same offense. 

Sec. 12. Journal: Yeas and Nays.—Each 
house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and publish the same; and the yeas and nays 
of the members of either house on any ques- 
tion shall at the desire of any three members 
present, be entered on the journals. 

Sec. 13. Vacancies, How Filled.—When va- 
cancies oecur in either house, the Governor, 
or the person exercising the power of the 
Governor, shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies; and should the Governor fail 
to issue a writ of election to fill any such 
vacancy within twenty days after it occurs, 
the returning officer of the district in which 
such vacancy may have happened shall be 
authorized to order an election for that 
purpose. ; 

Sec. 14. Members of Legislature Privileged 
From Arrest.—Senators and Representatives 
shall, except in cases of treason, felony or 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during the session of the Legislature, and in 
going to or returning from the same, allowing 
one day for every twenty miles such member 
may reside from the place at which the Legis- 
lature is convened. 

Sec. 15. Each House May Punish Disorderly 
Conduct.—Each house may punish, by impris- 
onment, during its sessions, any person not a 
member for disrespectful or disorderly con- 
duct in its presence, or for obstructing any of 
its proceedings; provided, such imprisonment 
shall not, at any one time, exceed forty-eight 
hours. 

Sec. 16. Sessions to Be Open.—The sessions 
of each house shall be open, except the 
Senate when in executive session. 

Sec. 17. Adjournments.—Neither house shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for 


more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that where the Legislature may be sitting. 

Sec. 18. Ineligibility of Members to Certain 
Offices; Not to Be Interested in Contracts.— 
No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the term for which he may be elected, be 
eligible to any civil office of profit under this 
State which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments of which may have been increased 
during such term; no member of either house 
shall, during the term for which he is elected, 
be eligible to any office or place, the appoint- 
ment to which may be made, in whole, or in 
part, by either branch of the Legislature, and 
no member of either house shall vote for any 
other member for any office whatever which 
may be filled by a vote of the Legislature, 
except in such cases as are in this Constitu- 
tion provided. Nor shall any member of the 
Legislature be interested, either directly or 
indirectly, in any contract with the state, or 
any county thereof, authorized by any law 
passed during the term for which he shall 
have been elected. 


Sec. 19. What Officers Ineligible to Mem- 
bership in Legislature.-—No judge of any 
court, Secretary of State, Attorney General, 
clerk of any court of record, or any person 
holding a lucrative office under the United 
States, or this State, or any foreign govern- 
ment, shall, during the term for which he is 
elected or appointed, be eligible to the Legis- 
lature. 

Sec. 20. Receivers or Disbursers of Public 
Funds Not Eligible to Membership in the 
Legislature Until Discharge Received.—No 
person who at any time may have been a 
collector of taxes or who may have been 
otherwise entrusted with public money, shall . 
be eligible to the Legislature, or to any 
office of profit or trust under the State Gov- 
ernment, until he shall have obtained a 
discharge for the amount of such collections, 
or for all public moneys with which he may 
have been entrusted. ; 

Sec. 21. Freedom in Debate.—No member 
shall be questioned in any other place for 
words spoken in debate in either house. 

Sec. 22. Personal Interest in Measure or 
Bill.—A member who has a personal or pri- 
vate interest in any measure or bill, proposed 
or pending before the Legislature, shall dis- 
close the fact to the house of which he is a 
member, and shall not vote thereon. 

Sec. 23. Removal Vacates Office.—If any 
Senator or Representative remove his resi- 
dence from the district or county for which 
he was elected, his office shall thereby be- 
come vacant, and the vacancy shall be filled 
as provided in Sec. 13 of this article. 

*See. 23-a. John Tarleton Contract Vali- 
dated.—The Legislature is authorized to ap- 
propriate so much money as may be neces- 
sary, not to exceed seventy-five thousand 
($75,000) dollars, to pay claims incurred by 
John Tarleton Agriculture College for the 
construction of a building on the campus of 
such college pursuant to deficiency authoriza- 
tion by the Government of Texas on Aug. 31, 
1937. 

[Note.—Sec. 23-a of Art. III is an added 
amendment to provide for payment of a con- 
tractor whose contract had been annulled. Sub- 
mitted by Forty-ninth Legislature (1945) and 
ratified in election Nov. 5, 1946.] 


See. 24. Mileage and Per Diem.—Members 
of the Legislature shall receive from the 
Public Treasury a per diem of not exceeding 
$10 per day for the first 120 days of each 


*This section was not given section and article 
numbers in the legislative resolution submitting 
it to the people but merely designated as the 
addition of ‘‘a new section’’ (Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 5, Forty-ninth Legislature.) In some 
texts of the State Constitution it is placed arbi- 
trarily at this point, in others it is designated as 
Secyi6a (oLe Art: x<Viiu 
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session and after that not exceeding $5 per 
day for the remainder of the session. In addi- 
tion to the per diem the members of each 
house shall be entitled to i gis he in going to 
and returning from the seat of government, 
which mileage shall not exceed $2.50 for every 
twenty-five miles, the distance to be computed 
by the nearest and most direct route of travel, 
from a table of distances prepared by the 
Comptroller to each county seat now or here- 
after to be established; no member to be 
entitled to mileage for any extra session that 
may be called within one day after the ad- 
journment of a regular or called session. 
[Note.—Sec. 24 of Art. III has been amended 
once, raising the per diem and decreasing the 
mileage. It was submitted with the amendment 
of Sec. 5 of Art. III. Submitted by Forty-first 
Legislature (1929); ratified Nov. 4, 1930.] 





Sec. 25. Senatorial Districts, How Appor- 
tioned.—The State shall be divided into 
senatorial districts of contiguous territory 


according to the number of qualified electors, 
as nearly as may be, and each district shall 
be entitled to elect one Senator; and no single 
county shall be entitled to more than one 
Senator. 

Sec. 26. Representative Districts, How Ap- 
portioned.—The members of the House of 
Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several counties, according to the num- 
ber of population in each, as nearly as may 
be, on a ratio obtained by dividing the popu- 
lation of the State, as ascertained by the 
most recent United States census, by the 
number of members of which the House is 
composed; provided, that whenever a single 
county has sufficient population to be en- 
titled to a Representative, such county shall 
be formed into a_ separate representative 
district, and when two or more counties are 
required to make up the ratio of representa- 
tion, such counties shall be contiguous to 
each other; and when any one county has 
more than sufficient population to be en- 
titled to one or more Representatives, such 
Representative or Representatives shall be 
apportioned to such county, and for any 
surplus of population it may be joined in a 
representative district with any other con- 
tiguous county or counties. 

Sec. 26-a. Restricting According to Popula- 
tion.—Provided, however, that no county shall 
be entitled to or have under any apportion- 
ment more than seven (7) Representatives 
unless the population of such county shall 
exceed seven hundred thousand (700,000) peo- 
ple as ascertained by the most recent United 
States census, in which event such county 
shall be entitled to one additional Representa- 
tive for each one hundred thousand (100,000) 
population in excess of seven hundred thou- 
sand (700,000) population as shown by the 
latest United States census; nor shall any 
district be ereated which would permit any 
county to have more than seven (7) Repre- 
sentatives except under the conditions set 
forth above. 

[Note.—Sec. 26-a of Art. III is an added amend- 
ment, to place limitation on representation of 
counties with large population. Adopted in elec- 
tion Nov. 3, 1936.] 


Sec. 27. Election of Members.—Elections 
for Senators and Representatives shall be 
general throughout the State, and shall be 
regulated by law. 

Sec. 28. Reapportionment After Each Cen- 
sus.—The Legislature shall, at its first regu- 
lar session after the publication of each 
United States decennial census, apportion the 
State into senatorial and representative dis- 
tricts, agreeable to the provisions of Sec- 
tions 25, 26 and 26-a of this Article. In the 
event the Legislature shall at any such first 





regular session following the publication of 
a United States decennial census, fail to make 
such apportionment, same shall be done by 
the Legislative Redistricting Board of Texas, 
which is hereby created, and shall be com- 
posed of five (5) members, as follows: The 
Lieutenant Governor, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Comptroller of Public Accounts and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. Said board shall assemble in the 
City of Austin within ninety (90) days after 
the final adjournment of such regular ses- 
sion. The board shall, within sixty (60) days 
after assembling, apportion the State into 
senatorial and representative districts, or into 
senatorial or representative districts, as the 
failure of action of such Legislature may 
make necessary. Such apportionment shall 
be in writing and signed by three (3) or 
more of the members of the board duly ac- 
knowledged as the act and deed of such 
board, and, when so executed and filed with 
the Secretary of State, shall have force and 
effect of law. Such apportionment shall be- 
come effective at the next succeeding state- 
wide general election. The Supreme Court 
of Texas shall have jurisdiction to compel 
such commission to perform its duties in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
by writ of mandamus or other extraordinary 
writs conformable to the usages of law. The 
Legislature shall provide necessary funds for 
clerical and technical aid and for other ex- 
penses incidental to the work of the board, 
and the Lieutenant Governor and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives shall be en- 
titled to receive per diem and travel ex- 
pense during the board’s session in the same 
manner and amount as they would receive 
while attending a special session of the Legis- 
lature. This amendment shall become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1951. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 28 of Art. III was - 
amended to provide for the Legislative Redistrict- 
ing Board of Texas, this action being taken be- 
cause of failure of past Legislatures to obey the 
mandate in the original Sec. 28 to redistrict the 
state after each decennial census. Submitted by 
ate Legislature (1947) and adopted Nov. 2, 


Proceedings. 


Sec. 29. Enacting Clause.—The enacting 
clause of all laws shall be: ‘‘Be it enacted by 
the Legislature of the State of Texas.’’ 

Sec. 30. Laws to Be Passed by Bill: Amend- 
ments.—No law shall be passed, except by 
bill, and no bill shall be so amended in its 
passage through either house as to change 
its original purpose. 

Sec. 31. Bills May Originate in. Either 
House and May Be Amended or Rejected by 
the Other House.—Bills may originate in 
either house, and when passed by such house 
may be amended, altered or rejected by the 
other. 

Sec. 32. Bills to Be Read on Three Several 
Days: Suspension of Rule.—No bills shall 
have the force of a law until it has been read 
on three several days in each house, and free 
discussion allowed thereon; but in cases of 
imperative public necessity (which necessity 
shall be stated in a preamble or in the body 
of the bill) four fifths of the house in which 
the bill may be pending may suspend this 
rule, the yeas and nays being taken on the 
question of suspension and entered upon the 
journals, 

Sec. 33. Bills for Raising Revenue.—All 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate 
may amend or reject them as other bills. 

Sec. 34. Bill or Resolution Defeated, Not 
to Be Considered Again.—After a bill has 
been considered and defeated by either house 
of the Legislature, no bill containing the 
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same substance shall be passed into a law 
during the same session. After a resolution 
has been acted on and defeated, no resolu- 
tion containing the same substance shall be 
considered at the same session. , 

Sec. 35. Bills to Contain but One Subject, 
Which Must Be Expressed in Title.—No bill 
(except general appropriation bills, which 
may embrace the various subjects and ac- 
eounts for and on account of which moneys 
are appropriated) shall contain more than 
one subject, which shall be expressed in its 
title. But if any subject shall be embraced 
in an act which shall not be expressed in the 
title such act shall be void only as to so 
much thereof as shall not be so expressed. 

Sec. 36. Reviving or Amending Laws.—No 
law shall be revived or amended by refer- 
ence to its title; but in such case the act 
revived, or the section or sections amended, 
shall be re-enacted and published at length. 

Sec. 37. Reference to Committees.—No Dill 
shall be considered unless it has been first 
referred to a committee and reported thereon, 
and no bill shall be passed which has not 
been presented and referred to and reported 
from_a committee at least three days before 
the final adjournment of the Legislature. 

Sec. 38. Signing Bills.—The presiding of- 
ficer of each house shall, in the presence of 
the house over which he presides, sign all 
bills and joint resolutions passed by the 
Legislature, after their titles have been pub- 
licly read before signing, and the fact of 
signing shall be entered on the journals. 

Sec. 39. When Laws Take Effect.—No law 
passed by the Legislature, except the gen- 
eral appropriation act, shall take effect or 
go into force until ninety days after the ad- 
journment of the session at which it was en- 
acted, unless in case of an emergency, which 
emergency must be expressed in a preamble 
or in the body of the act, the Legislature shall, 
by a vote of two thirds of all the members 
elected to each house, otherwise direct; said 
vote to be taken by yeas and nays, and en- 
tered upon the journals. 

Sec. 40. Business and Duration of Special 
Sessions.—When the Legislature shall be con- 
vened in special session, there shall be no 
legislation upon subjects other than those 
designated in the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor calling such session, or presented to 
them by the Governor; and no such session 
shall be of longer duration than thirty days. 

Sec. 41. Elections: Votes, How Taken.—In 
all elections by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, jointly or separately, the 
vote shall be given viva voce, except in the 
election of their officers. 

Requirements and Limitations. 

Sec. 42. To Pass Necessary Laws.—The 
Legislature shall pass such laws as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this Constitution. 

Sec. 43. Revision and Publication of Laws.— 
The first session of the Legislature under this 
Constitution shall provide for revising, digest- 
ing and publishing the laws, civil and crimi- 
nal; and a like revision, digest and publica- 
tion may be made every ten years thereafter ; 
provided, that in the adoption of and giving 
effect to any such digest or revision the 
Legislature shall not be limited by Secs. 35 
and 36 of this article. : 

Sec. 44. Compensation of Officers: Pay- 
ment of Claims.—The Legislature shall pro- 
vide by law for the compensation of all 
officers, servants, agents and public contrac- 
tors, not provided for in this Constitution, 
but shall not grant extra compensation to 
any officer, agent, servant or public contrac- 
tors, after such public service shall have 


been performed or contract entered into for ~ 


the performance of the same; nor grant, by 
appropriation or otherwise, any amount of 


money out of the Treasury of the State, to 
any individual, on a claim, real or pretended, 
when the same shall not have been provided 
for by pre-existing law; nor employ anyone 
in the name of the State, unless authorized 
by pre-existing law. 

Sec. 45. Change of Venue.—The power to 
change the venue in civil and criminal cases 
shall be vested in the courts, to be exer- 
cised in such manner as shall be provided 
by law; and the Legislature shall pass laws 
for that purpose. 

Sec. 46. Legislature Shall Enact. Vagrant 
Laws.—The Legislature shall, at its first 
session after the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, enact effective vagrant laws. 

Sec. 47. Lotteries Shall Be Prohibited.— 
The Legislature shall pass laws prohibiting 
the establishment of lotteries and gift enter- 
prises in this State, as well as the sale of 
tickets in lotteries, gift enterprises or other 
evasions involving the lottery principle, estab- 
lished or existing in other states. 

Sec. 48. Power to Levy Taxes Limited.— 
The Legislature shall not have the right to 
levy taxes or impose burdens upon the people 
except to raise revenue sufficient for the 
economical administration of the government, 
in which may be included the following pur- 
poses: 

The payment of all interest upon the bonded 
debt of this State. 

_ The erection and repairs of public build- 
ings. 

The benefit of the sinking fund, which shall 
not be more than 2 per centum of the public 
debt; and for the payment of the present 
floating debt of the State, including matured 
bonds, for the payment of which the sinking 
fund is inadequate. 

The support of public schools, in which 
shall be included colleges and universities es- 
tablished by the State, and the maintenance 
and support of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas. 

The payment of the cost of assessing and 
collecting the revenue; and the payment of 
all officers, agents and employees of the State 
Government, and all incidental expenses con- 
nected therewith. 

The support of the Blind Asylum, the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum and the Insane Asylum, 
the State Cemetery and the public grounds 
of the State. 

The enforcement of quarantine regulations 
on the coast of Texas. 

The protection of the frontier. 

Sec. 48-a. Teachers’ Retirement Fund.—In 
addition to the powers given to the Legisla- 
ture, under Section 48 of Article III, it shall 
have the right to levy taxes to provide a re- 
tirement fund for persons employed in public 
schools, colleges and universities, supported 
wholly or partly by the State; provided that 
the amount contributed by the State to such 
retirement fund shall equal the amount paid 
for the same purpose from the income of 
each such person, and shall not exceed at 
any time 5 per centum of the compensation 
paid to each such person by the State, and/or 
school districts, and. shall in no one year ex- 
ceed the sum of one hundred eighty ($180) 
dollars for any such person, provided no per- 
son shall be eligible for a pension under this 
amendment who has not taught twenty years 
in the State of Texas, but shall be entitled 
to a refund of the moneys paid into the fund. 

All funds provided from the compensation 
of said persons, or by the State of Texas, 
for such retirement fund, as are received 
by the Treasury of the State of Texas, shall 
be invested in bonds of the United States, 
the State of Texas, or counties or cities of 
this State, or in bonds issued by any agency 
of the United States Government, the pay- 
ment of the principal of and interest on 
which is guaranteed by the United States; 
provided that a .sufficient amount of said 
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funds shall be kept on hand to meet the 
immediate payment of the amounts that may 
become due each year under such retire- 
ment plan as may be provided by law; and 
provided that the recipients of such retire- 
ment fund shall not be eligible for any other 
pension retirement funds or direct aid from 
the State of Texas, unless such retirement 
fund, contributed by the State, is released 
to the State of Texas as a condition to re- 
ceiving such other pension aid. 





[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 48-a of Art. III was 
added as an amendment to provide a _ teachers’ 
SS fund. Adopted in an election Nov. 3, 


oe 


Sec. 48-d. The Legislature shall have the 
power to provide for the establishment and 
creation of rural fire-prevention districts and 
to authorize a tax on the ad valorem property 
situated in said districts not to exceed three 
(3c) cents on the one hundred ($100) dollars 
valuation for the support thereof; provided 
that no tax shall be levied in support of said 
districts until approved by vote of the people 
residing therein. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 48-d of Art. III was 
submitted as an amendment -by the Fifty-first 
Legislature (1949) and ratified in an election Nov. 
8, 1949. The absence of sections 48-b and 48-c 
is explained by the fact that such sections were 
proposed as amendments but failed to carry.] 


Sec. 49. Purpose for Which Debts May Be 
Created.—No debt shall be created by or on 
behalf of the State, except to supply casual 
deficiencies of revenue, repel invasion, sup- 
press insurrection, defend the State in war 
or pay existing debt; and the debt created 
to supply deficiencies in the revenue shall 
never exceed in the aggregate at any one 
time $200,000. 

See. 49-a. Limiting Appropriations to An- 
ticipated Revenue; Comptroller’s Certification 
Required; Issuance of Certain General Reve- 
nue Bonds Authorized.—It shall be the duty 
of the Comptroller of Public Accounts in 
advance of each regular session of the Legis- 
lature to prepare and submit to the Gov- 
ernor and to the Legislature upon its con- 
vening a statement under oath showing fully 
the financial condition of the State Treasury 
at the close of the last fiscal period and an 
estimate of the probable receipts and dis- 
bursements for the then current fiscal year. 
There shall also be contained in said state- 
ment an itemized estimate of the anticipated 
revenue based on the laws then in effect 
that will be received by and for the State 
from all sources showing the fund accounts 
to be credited during the succeeding bien- 
nium and said statement shall contain such 
other information as may be required by law. 
Supplemental statements shall be submitted 
at any special session of the Legislature and 
at such other times as may be necessary to 
show probable changes. 

From and after Jan. 1, 1945, save in the 
case of emergency and imperative public 
necessity and with a four-fifths vote of the 
total membership of each house, no appro- 
priation in excess of the cash and anticipated 
revenue of the funds from which such appro- 
priation is to be made shall be valid. From 
and after Jan. 1, 1945, no bill containing an 
appropriation shall be considered as passed 
or be sent to the Governor for consideration 
until and unless the Comptroller of Public 
Accounts endorses his certificate thereon 
showing that the amount appropriated is 
within the amount estimated to be available 
in the affected funds. When the Comptroller 
finds an appropriation bill exceeds the esti- 
mated revenue he shall endorse such finding 
thereon and return to the house in which 





same originated. Such information shall be 
immediately made known to both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, and the 
necessary steps shall be taken ‘to bring such 
appropriation to within the revenue, either 
by providing additional revenue or reducing 
the appropriation. ‘ 

For the purpose of financing the outstand- 
ing obligations of the general revenue fund 
of the State and placing its current accounts 
on a cash basis the Legislature of the State 
of Texas is hereby authorized to provide for 
the issuance, sale and retirement of serial 
bonds equal in principal to the total outstand- 
ing, valid and approved obligations owing by 
said fund on Sept. 1, 1943, provided such 
bonds shall not draw interest in excess of 2 
per cent per annum and shall mature within 
twenty years from date. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 49-a of Art. III is 
an amendment added to provide for comptroller’s 
estimates of receipts and disbursements and limit 
legislative appropriations, as stated. Adopted in 
an election Nov. 3, 1942.] 


Sec. 49-b. Veterans’ Land Board; Bonds 
Authorized for Creation of Veterans’ Land 
Fund; Purchase of Land by State and Sales 
to Veterans.—There is hereby created a board 
to be known as the Veterans’ Land Board, 
which shall be composed of the Governor, 
the Attorney General and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. The Legislature 
shall provide by law for the issuance by said 
board of not to exceed twenty-five million 
($25,000,000) dollars in bonds or obligations 
of the State of Texas for the purpose of 
creating a fund to be known as the veterans’ 
land fund. Such bonds shall be executed 
by said board as an obligation of the State 
of Texas in such form, denominations, and 
upon such terms as shall be prescribed by 
law, provided, however, that said bonds shall 
bear a rate of interest not to exceed three 
per cent (3%) per annum, 

In the sale of any such bonds a preferen- 
tial right of purchase shall be given to the 
administrators of the various teacher retire- 
ment funds, the permanent university funds 
and the permanent free school funds; such 
bonds to be issued only as needed, in the 
opinion of the Veterans’ Land Board under 
legislative authorization. ; 

The veterans’ land fund shall be used by 
the board for the sole purpose of purchasing 
lands suitable for the purposes hereinafter 
stated, situated in this State (a) owned by 
the United States, or any governmental 
agency thereof; (b) owned by the Texas 
Prison System, or any other governmental 
agency of the State of Texas, or (c) owned 
by any person, firm or corporation. 

All lands thus purchased shall be acquired 
at the lowest price obtainable, be paid for in 
cash, and shall be a part of the veterans’ 
land fund. 

The lands of the veterans’ land fund shall 
be sold by the State to Texas veterans of the 
present war or wars, commonly known as 
World War II, in such quantities, and on 
such terms, and at such prices and such rates 
of interest, and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law; pro- 
vided, however, that any such lands remain- 
ing unsold at the expiration of eight (8) 
years after the effective date of this amend- 
ment may be sold to anyone as shall be 
prescribed by law. 

All moneys received and which have been 
received and which have not been used for 
repurchase of land as provided herein ie the 
Veterans’ Land Board from the sale of lands 
and for interest on deferred payments shall 
be credited to the veterans’ land fund for 
use in purchasing additional lands to be sold 
to Texas veterans of World War II, in like 
manner as shall be provided for the sale of 
lands purchased with the proceeds from the 
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sales of the bonds; provided for herein, for a 
period of eight (8) years from the effective 
date of this amendment; provided, however, 
that so much ,of such moneys as may be 
necessary to pay interest on the bonds herein 
provided for shall be set aside for that pur- 
pose. After eight (8) years from the effective 
date of this amendment, all moneys received 
by the Veterans’ Land Board from the sale 
of the lands and interest on deferred pay- 
ments, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, shall be set aside for the retirement 
of said bonds and to pay interest thereon, 
and any of such moneys not so needed shall 
be deposited to the credit of the general 
revenue fund to be appropriated to such pur- 
poses as may be prescribed by law. 

LNote.—The foregoing Sec. 49-b of Art. III is 
an amendment added for the stated purpose of 
aiding war veterans in land purchases. Submitted 
by Forty-ninth Legislature (1945), and ratified 
in a special election Nov. 7, 1946. It was by error 
‘that the date was set as Nov. 7 instead of Nov. 5, 
which was the general election date. ] 


Sec. 50. Credit of State Not to Be Pledged.— 
The Legislature shall have no power to give 
or to lend or to authorize the giving or lend- 
ing of the credit of the State in aid of, 
or to any person, association or corporation, 
whether municipal or other, or to pledge the 
credit of the State in any manner whatsoever, 
for the payment of the liabilities, present or 
prospective, of any individual, association of 
individuals, municipal or other corporation 
whatsoever. 


Sec. 51. Tax Levy Authorized for Confeder- 
ate Soldiers and Sailors and Their Widows.— 
The Legislature shall have no power to make 
any grant or authorize the making of any 
grant of public moneys to any individual, 
association of individuals, municipal or other 
corporations whatsoever; provided, however, 
the Legislature may grant aid to indigent 
and disabled Confederate soldiers and sailors 
under such regulations and limitations as 
may be deemed by the Legislature as ex- 
pedient, and to their widows in indigent 
circumstances under such regulations and 
limitations as may be deemed by the Legis- 
lature as expedient; to indigent and dis- 
abled soldiers, who, under special laws of the 
State of Texas, during the War Between the 
States, served in organizations for the pro- 
tection of the frontier against Indian raids or 
Mexican marauders, and to indigent and dis- 
abled soldiers of the militia who were in 
active service during the War Between the 
States, and to the widows of such soldiers 
who are in indigent circumstances, and who 
are or may be eligible to receive aid under 
such regulations and limitations as may be 
deemed by the Legislature as expedient; and 
also grant for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a home for said soldiers and 
sailors, their wives and widows and women 
who aided in the Confederacy, under such 
regulations and limitations as may be pro- 
vided for by law; provided, the Legislature 
may provide for husband and wife to remain 
together in the home. There is hereby levied 
in addition to all other taxes heretofore per- 
mitted by the Constitution of Texas, a State 
ad valorem tax on property of *seven ($0.07) 
cents on the one hundred ($100) dollars valu- 
ation for the purpose of creating a special 
fund for the payment of pensions for services 
in the Confederate Army and Navy, frontier 
organizations and the militia of the State of 
Texas, and for the widows of such soldiers 
serving in said armies, navies, organizations 
or militia; provided that the Legislature may 

*See No. (8). in note below this section, also 
pe 17, Art. VII, cutting this tax to.2c, and note 

ereon. 


reduce the tax rate herein levied, and pro- 
vided, further, that the provisions of this 
section shall not be construed so as to pre- 
vent the grant of aid in cases of public 
calamity. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 51 of Art. III, in 
its present form, is the result of much amend- 
ment. The original Sec. 51, which prohibited all 
grants of public money to individuals, associa- 
tions, etc., with the single exception of cases of 
‘public calamity,’’ has been amended eight times, 
as follows: (1) Establishing Confederate Home. 
Submitted by Twenty-third Legislature (1893) 
and ratified at election, Nov. 6, 1894, and pro- 
claimed adopted Dec. 21, 1894. (2) Providing for 
pensions for Confederate veterans from appro- 
priations not to exceed $250,000 annually. Sub- 
mitted by Twenty-fifth Legislature (1897) and 
adopted at election, Nov. 1, 1898, and proclaimed 
Dec. 22, 1898. (3) Raising amount that might be 
appropriated for Confederate pensions from $250,- 
000 to $500,000 annually. Submitted by Twenty- 
eighth Legislature (1903), adopted in_ election, 
Nov. 8, 1904, and proclaimed Dec. 29, 1904. 
(4) Increasing authorized maximum appropria- 
tions for Confederate Home from $100,000 to 
$150,000 annually. Submitted by Thirty-first Legis- 
lature (1909), adopted in election, Nov. 8, 1910, 
and declared adopted Dec. 31, 1910. (5) Authoriz- 
ing 5c ad valoreum tax for Confederate pension 
fund—also omitting ‘‘public calamity’’ clause. 
Submitted by Thirty-second Legislature (1911), 
adopted Nov. 5, 1912, and proclaimed Dec. _ 30, 
1912. (6) Authorizing 7c ad valorem tax for Con- 
federate pension fund—also reinstating ‘‘public 
calamity’’ clause: Submitted by  Thirty-eighth 
Legislature (1923) and adopted Nov. 4, 1924. 
(7) Eliminating specific restrictions upon grants 
of aid to Confederate soldiers, sailors and others. 
with respect to date of removal to Texas, etc. ; 
and conferring such authority_upon the Legisla- 
ture. Submitted by Fortieth Legislature (1927) ; 
ratified Nov. 6, 1928; proclaimed Feb. 6, 1929. 
(8) Cutting tax from ‘7c to 2c by addition of 
Sec. 17 to Art. VII. (See note on that section.) ] 

Sec. 51-a. Assistance to Needy Aged, Needy 
Blind and Needy Children; Limitation on Ex- 
penditures for Same.—The Legislature shall 
have the power, by general laws, to provide, 
subject to limitations and restrictions herein 
contained, and such other limitation, restric- 
tions and regulations as may by the Legisla- 
ture be deemed expedient for assistance to, 
and for the payment of assistance to: 


(1) Needy aged persons who are actual 
bona fide citizens of Texas and who are over 
the age of sixty-five (65) years; provided 
that no such assistance shall be paid to any 
inmate of any State supported institution, 
while such inmate, or to any person who 
shall not have actually resided in Texas for 
at least five (5) years during the nine (9) 
years immediately preceding the application 
for such assistance and continuously for one 
(1) year immediately preceding such applica- 
tion; provided that the maximum payment 
per month from State funds shall not be 
more than twenty dollars ($20) per month. 


(2) Needy blind persons who are actual 
bona fide citizens of Texas and are over the 
age of twenty-one (21) years; provided that 
no such assistance shall be paid to any in- 
mate of any State supported institution, while 
such inmate, or to any person who shall not 
have actually resided in Texas at least five 
(5) years during the nine (9) years imme- 
diately preceding the application for such 
assistance and continuously for one (1) year 
immediately preceding such application. 


(3) Needy children who are actual bona 
fide citizens of Texas and are under the age 
of sixteen (16) years; provided that no such 
assistance shall be paid on account of any 
child over one (1) year old who has not con- 
tinuously resided in Texas for one (1) year 
immediately preceding the application | for 
such: assistance, or on account of any child 
under the age of one (1) year whose mother 
has not continuously resided in Texas for 
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" 


one (1) year immediately preceding such , 


application. 


The Legislature shall have the authority to. 


accept from the Federal Government of the 
United States such financial aid for the as- 
sistance of the needy aged, needy blind, and 
needy children as such government may offer 
not inconsistent with restrictions herein set. 


forth; provided, however, that the amount of | 


such assistance .out of State funds to each 
person assisted shall never exceed the amount: 
so expended out of federal funds; and, pro- 


vided further, that the total amount of money | 


to be expended out of State funds for such 
assistance to the needy aged, needy blind, and 
needy children shall never exceed the sum of 
thirty-five million dollars ($35,000,000) per 
year. 

Should the Legislature enact enabling laws 
and provide an additional appropriation here- 
to in anticipation of the adoption of this 
amendment, such acts shall not be invalid by 
reason of their anticipatory character. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 5l-a of Art. III, 
an amendment, was submitted by the Forty-ninth 
Legislature and adopted in an election Aug. 25 
1945. It supplanted. four earlier amendments, as 
follows: An original Sec. 51-a which provided for 
issuance of $20,000,000 in state bonds for relief 
(the so-called ‘‘Bread Bonds’’), this amendment 
having been submitted by the Forty-third Legis- 
lature and adopted Aug. 26, 1933; and also Secs. 
51-b, 51-c, and 51-d, which originally provided 
for old-age pensions and other welfare measures, 
adopted in elections Aug. 24, 1935, and Aug. 23, 
1937. Because of this. consolidation, the Consti- 
tution now skips from Sec. 5l-a to Sec. 51-e.] 





Sec. 51-e. City and Town Pension System.— 
Each incorporated city and town in this 
State shall have the power and authority to 
provide a system of retirement and disability 
pensions for its appointive officers and em- 
ployees who have become disabled as a direct 
and proximate result of the performance of 
their duties, or have passed their sixty-fifth 
birthday, or have been employed by such city 
or town for more than twenty-five (25) years 
and have passed their sixtieth birthday, when 
and if, but only when and if such system has 
been approved at an election by the qualified 
voters of such city or town entitled to vote 
on the question of issuance of tax-supported 
bonds; provided, that no city or town shall 
contribute more than the equivalent of seven 
and one half (714%) per centum of salaries 
and wages of the officers and employees en- 
titled to participate in its pension system, 
and that said officers and employees shall 
contribute a like amount; and this amend- 
ment shall not reduce the authority nor 
duty of any city or town otherwise existing. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 5l-e of Art. III, 
an amendment, was added for the stated purpose 
of providing retirement pay for municipal em- 
ployees. Submitted by Forty-eighth Legislature 
and adopted in an election Nov. 7, 1944.] 


Sec. 51-f. Local Pension Plans.—The Legis- 
lature of this State shall have the authority 
to provide for a system of retirement and 
disability pensions for appointive officers and 
employees of cities and towns to operate 
state-wide or by districts under such a plan 
and program as the Legislature shall direct 
and shall provide that participation therein 
by cities and towns shall be voluntary; pro- 
vided, that the Legislature shall never make 
an appropriation to pay any of the cost of 
any system authorized by this section. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 51-f of Art. III, an 
amendment, was added to amplify Sec. 5l-e and 
set stated restrictions. Submitted by Forty-eighth 


Legislature and adopted in an election Nov. 7, 
1944. ] 





Sec. 52. Counties, Cities, Etc., Not Author- 
ized to Grant Money or Become Stockhold- 
ers; Exceptions.—The Legislature shall have 
no power to authorize any county, city, town 
or other political corporation or subdivision 
of the State to lend its credit or to grant 
public money or thing of value in aid of, or 
to any individual, association or corporation 
whatsoever, or to become a stockholder in 
such corporation, association or company; 
provided, however, that under legislative pro- 
vision any county, any political subdivision 
of a county, any number of adjoining coun- 
ties or any political subdivision of the: State 
or any defined district now or hereafter to be 
described and defined within the State of 
Texas, and which may or may not include 
towns, villages or municipal corporations, 
upon a vote of a two-thirds majority of the 
resident property taxpayers voting thereon 
who are qualified electors of such district or 
territory to be affected thereby, in addition 
to all other debts, may issue bonds or other- 
wise lend its credit in any amount not to ex- 
ceed one fourth of the assessed valuation of 
the real property of such district or territory, 
except that the total bonded indebtedness of 
any city or town shall never exceed the limits 
imposed by other provisions of this Consti- 
tution, and levy and collect such taxes to pay 
the interest thereon and provide a sinking 
fund for the redemption thereof, as the Legis- 
lature may authorize, and in such manner 
as it may authorize the same, for the follow- 
ing purposes, to wit: 

(a) The improvement of rivers, creeks and 
streams to prevent overflows and to permit 
of navigation thereof or irrigation thereof, 
or in aid of such purposes. 

(b) The construction and maintenance of 
pools, lakes, reservoirs, dams, canals and 
waterways for the purpose of irrigation, 
drainage or navigation, or in aid thereof. 

(c) The construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of macadamized, graveled or paved 
roads and turnpikes or in aid thereof. 

[Note.—The Sor esOine Sec. 52 of Art. III is an 
amended section, the amendment authorizing for- 
mation of districts for issuance of bonds for 
leveeing, drainage, irrigation, highway construc- 
tion and other public improvements. Submitted 
by Twenty-eighth Legislature (1903), adopted in 
Se a Nov. 8, 1904, and proclaimed Dec. 29, 





*Sec. 52-d. Harris County Road Districts.— 
Upon the vote of a majority of the resident 
qualified electors owning rendered taxable 
property therein so authorizing, a county or 
road district may collect an annual tax for 
a period not exceeding five (5) years to cre- 
ate a fund for constructing lasting and per- 
manent roads and bridges or both. No con- 
tract involving the expenditure of any of such 
fund shall be valid unless, when it is made, 
money shall be on hand in such fund. 

At such election, the Commissioners Court 
shall submit for adoption a road plan and 
designate the amount of special tax to be 
levied; the number of years said tax is to 
be levied; the location, description and char- 
acter of the roads and bridges; and the esti- 
mated cost thereof. The funds raised by 
such taxes shall not be used for purposes 
other than those specified in the plan sub- 
mitted to the voters. Elections may be held 
from time to time to extend or discontinue 
said plan or to increase or diminish said tax. 

*Note that Secs. 52-a, 52-b and 52c are omitted. 
Such sections never existed. Obviously, the desig- 
nation, ‘‘Sec. 52-d,’’ in Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 16 of the Forty-fifth Legislature resulted from 
confusion of a new section number with the 
sequence of paragraphs ‘‘a, b and c’’ under Sec. 
52 immediately above. Some published texts of 
the State Constitution give this as ‘‘Paragraph 
d,’’ under Sec, 52, as it might properly have been 
designated, but SJR No. 16 definitely gives it as 
a separate ‘‘Sec. 52-d.’’ 
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The Legislature shall enact laws prescribing 
the procedure hereunder.. 

The provisions of this section shall apply 
only to Harris County and road districts 
therein. 


_ (Note.—The foregoing Sec. 52-d of Art. III, an 
amendment, was added for the stated purpose of 
giving special local tax powers to Harris County. 
Adopted in an election Aug. 23, 1937.1] 


Sec. 53. Extra Compensation by Municipal 
Corporations.—The Legislature shall have no 
power to grant or to authorize any county or 
municipal authority to grant any extra com- 
pensation, fee or allowance to a public officer, 
agent, servant or contractor, after service 
has been rendered or a contract has been 
entered into and performed in whole or in 
part; nor pay, nor authorize the payment of 
any claim created against any county or mu- 
nicipality of the State under any agreement 
or contract made without authority of law. 

Sec. 54. Liens on Railroads.—The Legisla- 
ture shall have no power to release or alien- 
ate any lien held by the State upon any rail- 
road, or in anywise change the tenor or 
meaning or pass any act explanatory there- 
of; but the same shall be enforced in accord- 
ance with the original terms upon which it 
was acquired. 

Sec. 55. Power of Legislature to Release 
Debt.—The Legislature shall have no power 
to release or extinguish, or to authorize the 
releasing or extinguishing, in whole or in 
part, the indebtedness, liability or obliga- 
tion of any corporation or individual, to this 
State or to any county or defined subdivision 
thereof, or other municipal corporation there- 
in, except delinquent taxes which have been 
due for a period of at least ten years. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 55 of Art. III is an 
amendment of an original section, the amend- 
ment having been adopted to include the clause 
“except delinquent taxes which have been due for 
a period of at least ten years.’’ Submitted by the 
Forty-second Legislature (1931) and adopted in an 
election Nov. 8, 1932. Proclaimed Jan. 9, 1933.1] 


Sec. 56. Special Laws; Limitations.—The 
Legislature shall not, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Constitution, pass any local or 
special law authorizing: 

The creation, extension -or 
liens; 

Regulating the affairs of counties, 
towns, wards or school districts; 

Changing the names of persons or places; 

Changing the venue in civil or criminal 
cases; 

Authorizing the laying out, opening, alter- 
ing or maintaining of. roads, highways, 
streets or alleys; 

Relating to ferries or bridges, or incor- 
porating ferry or bridge companies, except 
for the erection of bridges crossing streams 
which form boundaries between this and any 
other State; 

Vacating 
alleys; 

Relating to cemeteries, graveyards or pub- 
lic grounds not of the State; 

Authorizing the adoption or legitimation of 
children; 

Locating or changing county seats; 

Incorporating cities, towns or villages, or 
changing their charter; 

For the opening and conducting of elec- 
tions or fixing or changing the places of 
voting; 

Granting divorces; 

Creating offices, or prescribing the powers 
and duties of officers in counties, cities, 
towns, election or school districts; 

Changing the law of descent or succession; 

Regulating the practice or jurisdiction of, 








impairing of 


cities, 


roads, town plats, streets or 





or changing the rules of evidence in any 
judicial proceeding or inquiry before courts, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, commission- 


ers, arbitrators or other tribunals, or pro- 
viding or changing methods for the collection 
of debts or the enforcing of judgments or 
prescribing the effect of judicial sales of real 
estate; 

Regulating the fees or extending the pow- 
ers and duties of aldermen, justices of the 
peace, magistrates or constables; 

Regulating the management of... public 
schools, the building or repairing of. school- 
houses, and the raising of money for such 
purposes; 

Fixing the rate of interest; 

Affecting the estates of minors or persons 
under disability; 

Remitting fines, penalties and forfeitures 
and refunding moneys legally paid into the 
Treasury; 

Exempting property from taxation; |. 

Regulating labor, trade, mining and manu- 
facturing; 

Declaring any named person of age; 

Extending the time for the assessment or 
collection of taxes, or otherwise relieving any 
assessor or collector of taxes from the due 
performance of his official duties or his 
securities from liability; 

Giving effect to informal or invalid wills 
or deeds; 

_ Summoning or impaneling grand or petit 
juries; 

For limitation of civil or criminal actions; 

For incorporating railroads or other works 
of internal improvements; 

And in all other cases where a general law 
can be made applicable no local or special 
law shall be enacted; provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to pro- 
hibit the Legislature from passing special 
laws for the preservation of the game and 
fish of this State in certain localities. 

Sec. 57.. Notice of Local or Special Laws.— 
No local or special law shall be passed unless 
notice of the intention to apply therefor shall 
have been published in the locality where the 
matter or thing to be affected may be situ- 
ated, which notice shall state the substance 
of the contemplated law, and shall be pub- 
lished at least thirty days prior to the intro- 
duction into the Legislature of such bill and 
in the manner to be provided by law. The 
evidence of such notice having been published 
shall be exhibited in the Legislature before 
such act shall be passed. 

Sec. 58. Sessions to Be Held at Austin, 
Seat of Government.—The Legislature shall 
hold its sessions at the City of Austin, which 
is hereby declared to be the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 59. Workmen’s Compensation for State 
Employees.—The Legislature shall have power 
to pass such laws as may be necessary to 
provide for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for such State employees, as in its judg- 
ment is necessary or required; and to pro- 
vide for the payment of all costs, charges 
and premiums on such policies of insurance; 
providing, the state shall never be required 
to purchase insurance for any employee. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 59 of Art. III, an 
amendment, was added for the stated purpose of 
providing for workmen’s compensation for state 
employees. Adopted in an election, Nov. 3, 1936. | 


Sec. 60. Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance for County Employees.—The Legislature 
shall have the power to pass such laws as 
may be necessary to enable all counties of 
this State to provide Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion insurance, including the right to pro- 
vide its own insurance risk, for all county 
employees as in its judgment is necessary or 
required; and the Legislature shall provide 
suitable laws for the administration of such 
insurance in the counties of this State and 
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for the payment: of the costs, charges and 
premiums on such policies of insurance and 
the benefits to be paid thereunder. 

[Note.—An added amendment, for purpose 
stated therein. Submitted by the Fiftieth Legisla- 
ture (1947) and adopted in election, Nov. 2, 1948. ] 





ARTICLE !IV.—EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Sec. 1. Officers of Executive Department.— 
The executive department of the State shall 
consist of a Governor, who shall be the chief 
executive officer of the State; a Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller of 
Public Accounts, Treasurer, Commissioner of 
Ee General Land Office and Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

See. 2. Election of Executive Officers.—All 
the above officers of the executive depart- 
ment (except Secretary of State) shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of the State at 
the time and places of election for members 
of the Legislature. 

See. 3. Election Results; Ties; Contests.— 
The returns of every election for said execu- 
tive officers, until otherwise provided by law, 
shall be made out, sealed up and transmitted 
by the returning officers prescribed by law, 
to the seat of government, directed to the 
Secretary of State, who shall deliver the same 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives as soon as the Speaker shall be chosen, 
and the said Speaker shall, during the first 
week of the session of the Legislature, open 
and publish them in the presence of both 
houses of the Legislature. The person voted 
for at said election having the highest num- 
ber of votes for each of said offices, respec- 
tively, and being constitutionally eligible, 
shall be declared by the Speaker, under sanc- 
tion of the Legislature, to be elected to said 
office. But if two or more persons shall have 
the highest and an equal number of votes 
for either of said offices, one of them shall 
be immediately chosen to such office by a 
joint vote of both houses of the Legislature. 
Contested elections for either of said offices 
shall be determined by both houses of the 
Legislature in joint session. 

Sec. 3-a. Gubernatorial Succession.—lIf, at 
the time the Legislature shall canvass the 
election returns for the offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor, the person receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes for the office 
of Governor, as declared by the Speaker, 
has died, then the person having the highest 
number of votes for the office of lLieu- 
tenant Governor shall act as Governor until 
after the next general election. It is further 
provided that in the event the person with 
the highest number of votes for the office 
of Governor, as declared by the Speaker, 
shall become disabled, or fail to qualify, then 
the Lieutenant Governor shall act as Gov- 
ernor until a person has qualified for the 
office of Governor, or until after the next 
general election: Any succession to the gov- 
ernorship not otherwise provided for in this 
Constitution may be provided for by law; 
provided, however, that any person succeed- 
ing to the office of Governor shall be quali- 
fied as otherwise provided in this Constitu- 
tion, and shall, during the entire term to 
which he may succeed, be under all the re- 
strictions and inhibitions imposed in this 
Constitution on the Governor. 


[Note.—An added amendment, for the purpose 
stated therein. Submitted by the Fiftieth Legisla- 
ture (1947) and adopted in election, Nov. 2, 1948.] 

Sec. 4. Governor, When Installed; Term; 
Qualifications.—The Governor ‘shall be _ in- 
stalled on the first Tuesday after the organi- 
zation of the Legislature, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, and shall hold his office 
for the term ‘of two years, or until his suc- 


cessor shall be duly installed. He shall be at 
least 30 years of age, a citizen of the United 
States, and shall have resided in this State 
at least five years immediately preceding his. 
election. 

Sec. 5. Governor’s Salary and Mansion.— 
The Governor shall, at stated times, receive 
as compensation for his services an annual 
salary of $12,000 and no more, and shall have 
the use and occupation of the Governor’s 
Mansion, fixtures and furniture; provided, 
that the amendment shall not' become effec- 
ug until the third Tuesday in January, 


(Note.—The foregoing Sec. 5 of Art. IV was 
amended to raise Governor’s salary from $4,000 
to $12,000. Adopted in an election Nov. 3, 1936.] 


Sec. 6. Governor to Hold No Other Office, 
Etc.—During the time he holds the office of 
Governor he shall not hold any other office, 
civil, military or corporate; nor shall he 
practice any profession or receive compen- 
sation, reward, fee or the promise thereof 
for the same; nor receive any salary, reward 
or compensation or the promise thereof from 
any person or corporation for any service 
rendered or performed during the time he is 
Governor or to be thereafter rendered or per- 
formed. 

Sec. 7. Commander in Chief; May Call Out 
Militia.a—He shall be commander in chief of 
the military forces of the State, except when 
they are called into actual service of the 
United States. He shall have power to call 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
State, to suppress insurrections, repeal inva- 
sions and protect the frontier from hostile 
incursions by Indians or other predatory 
bands. 

Sec. 8. Governor May Convene Legisla- 
ture.—The Governor may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene the Legislature at the seat 
of government or at a different place in case 
that should be in possession of the public 
enemy, or in case of the prevalence of dis- 
ease thereat. His proclamation therefor shall 
state specifically the purpose for which the 
Legislature is convened. 

Sec. 9. Governor’s Message; to Account for 
Moneys; Present Estimates, Etc.—The Gov- 
ernor shall, at the commencement of each 
session of the Legislature, and at the close of 
his terms of office, give to the Legislature 
information, by message, of the condition of 
the State; and he shall recommend to the 
Legislature such measures as he may deem 
expedient. He shall account to the Legisla- 
ture for all public moneys received and paid 
out by him from any funds subject to his 
order, with vouchers; and shall accompany 
his message with a statement of the same. 
And at the commencement of each regular 
session he shall present estimates of the 
amount of money required to be raised by 
taxation for all purposes. 

Sec. 10. Governor Shall Cause the Laws to 
Be Executed; Intercourse With Other States. 
—He shall cause the laws to be faithfully 
executed and shall conduct, in person, or in 
such manner as Shall be prescribed by law, 
all intercourse and business of the State with 
other States and with the United States. 

Sec. 11. Board of Pardons and Paroles; 
Advisory Authority to Governor in Granting 
Reprieves, Paroles, Pardons, Etc.—There is. 
hereby created a Board of Pardons and Pa- 
roles, to be composed of three members, 
who shall have been resident citizens of th 
State of Texas for a period of not less than 
two years immediately preceding such ap- 
pointment, each of whom shall hold office 
for a term of six years; provided, that of 
the members of the first board appointed, 
one shall serve for two years, one for four 
years and one for six years from the first 
day of February, 1937, and they shall* cast 
lots for their respective terms, One mem- 
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ber of said board shall be appointed by the 
Governor, one member by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Texas 
and one member by the presiding Justice of 
the Court of Criminal Appeals; the appoint- 
ments of all members of said board shall be 
made with the advice and consent of two 
thirds of the Senate present. Each vacancy 
shall be filled by the respective .appointing 
power that theretofore made the appointment 
to such position, and the appointive powers 
shall have the authority to make recess ap- 
pointments until the convening of the Senate. 

In all criminal cases, except treason and 
impeachment, the Governor shall have power, 
after conviction, on the written signed recom- 
mendation and advice of the Board of 
Pardons and Paroles or a. majority thereof, 
to grant reprieves, commutations of punish- 
ment and pardons; and under such rules as 
the Legislature may prescribe, and upon the 
written recommendation and advice of a ma- 
jority of the Board of Pardons and Paroles, 
he shall have the power to remit fines and 
forfeitures. The Governor shall have the 
power to grant one reprieve in any capital 
ease for a period not to exceed thirty (30) 
days, and he shall have the power to revoke 
paroles and conditional pardons. With the 
advice and consent of the Legislature, he may 
grant reprieves, commutations of punishment 
and pardons in cases of treason. 

The Legislature shall have power to regu- 
late procedure before the Board of Pardons 
and Paroles and shall require it to keep rec- 
ord of its actions and the reasons therefor, 
and shall have authority to enact parole laws. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 11 of Art. IV was 
amended from the original to establish the stated 
procedure for granting pardons and paroles, which 
was originally vested exclusively in wis Governor’s 
office. Adopted in an election Nov. 3, 1936.] 





Sec. ll-a. Suspension of Sentences; Proba- 
tion.—The courts of the State of Texas hav- 
ing original jurisdiction of criminal actions 
shall have the power, after conviction, to 
suspend the imposition or execution of sen- 
tence and to place the defendant upon proba- 
tion and to reimpose such sentence, under 
such conditions as the Legislature may pre- 
scribe. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. ll-a of Art. IV, an 
amendment, was added for the stated purpose of 
providing suspended _ sentences. Submitted by 
Forty-fourth Legislature (1935) and adopted in an 
election Aug. 24, 1935.] 





Sec. 12. Governor to Fill Vacancies in State 
and District Offices.—All vacancies in State 
or district offices, except members of the 
Legislature, shall be filled, unless otherwise 
provided by law, by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor, which appointment, if made during its 
session, shall be with the advice and consent 
of two thirds of the Senate present. If made 
during the recess of the Senate, the said ap- 
pointee, or some other person to fill such 
vacancy, shall be nominated to the Senate 
during the first ten days of its session. If 
rejected, said office shall immediately become 
vacant, and the Governor shall, without de- 
lay, make further nominations until a con- 
firmation takes place. But should there be 
no confirmation during the session of the 
Senate, the Governor shall not thereafter 
appoint any person to fill such vacancy who 
has been rejected by the Senate, but may 
appoint some other person to fill the vacancy 
until the next session of the Senate or until 
the regular election to said office, should it 
sooner occur. Appointments to vacancies in 
offices elective by the people shall only con- 
Sortate until the first general election there- 
after. 


Sec. 138. Where Governor Shall Reside.— 
During the session of the Legislature the 
Governor shall reside where its sessions are 
held and at all other times at the seat of 
government, except when, by act of the Legis- 
lature, he may be required or authorized to 
reside elsewhere. 

Sec. 14. Approval of Bills; Veto Bill Not 
Returned to Become a Law.—Every bill which 
shall have passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature shall be presented to the Governor for 
his approval. If he approve, he shall sign it; 
but if ke disapprove it, he shall return it 
with his objections to the house in which 
it originated, which house shall enter the 
objections at large upon its journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two, thirds of the members present 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, with 
the objections, to the other house, by which 
likewise it shall be reconsidered; and if ap- 
proved by two thirds of the members of that 
house, it shall become a law; but in such 
cases the votes of both houses shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays; and the names 
of the members voting for and against the 
bill shall be entered on the journal of each 
house, respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the Governor with his objections 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Legislature, by its ad- 
journment, prevent its return, in which case 
it shall be a law, unless he shall file the 
same, with his objections, in the office of the 
Secretary of State and give notice thereof by 
public proclamation within twenty days after 
such adjournment. If any bill presented to 
the Governor contains several items of appro- 
priation he may object to one or more of such 
items, and approve the other portion of the 
bill. In such case he shall append to the bill, at 
the time of signing it, a statement of the 
items to which he objects, and no item so 
objected to shall take effect. If the Legisla- 
ture be in session he shall transmit to the 
house in which the bill originated a copy of 
such statement, and the items objected to 
shall be separately considered. If, on recon- 
sideration, one or more of such items be 
approved by two thirds of the members pres- 
ent, of each house, the same shall be part of 
the law, notwithstanding the objection of the 
Governor. If any such bill containing several 
items of appropriation not having been pre- 
sented to the Governor ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) prior to adjournment, be in the hands 
of the Governor at the time of adjournment, 
he shall have twenty days from such adjourn- 
ment within which to file objections to any 
items thereof and make proclamation of the 
same, and such item or items shall not take 
effect. 

Sec. 15. What to Be Presented for Approval. 
—Every order, resolution or vote to which the 
concurrence of both houses of the Legislature 
may be necessary except on questions of 
adjournment shall be presented to the Gover- 
nor, and before it shall take effect shall be 
approved by him; or, being disapproved, shall 
be repassed by both houses, and all the rules, 
provisions and limitations shall apply thereto 
as prescribed in the last preceding section in 
the case of a bill. 

Sec. 16. Lieutenant Governor; Election; 
Term; Powers and Duties.—There shall also 
be a Lieutenant Governor, who shall be chosen 
at every election for Governor by the same 
electors, in the same manner, continue in 
office for the same time and possess the same 
qualifications. The electors shall distinguish 
for whom they vote as Governor and for whom 
as Lieutenant Governor. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor shall, by virtue of his office, be Presi- 
dent of the Senate and shall have, when in 
committee of the whole, a right to debate, 
and vote on all questions; and when the Sen- 
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ate is equally divided, to give the casting vote. 
In case of the death, resignation, removal 
from office, inability or refusal of the Gover- 
nor to serve, or of his° impeachment. or 
absence from ‘the State, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor shall exercise the powers and authority 
appertaining to the office of Governor until 
another be chosen at the periodical election, 
and be duly qualified; or until the Governor, 
impeached, absent or disabled, shall be ac- 
quitted, return or his disability be: removed. 

Sec. 17. Vacancy in Office; Compensation.— 
If, during the vacancy in the office of Gover- 
nor, the Lieutenant Governor should die, re- 
sign, refuse to serve or be removed from 
office or be unable to serve; or if he shall be 
impeached or absent from the State, the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, for the time being, shall, 
in. like manner, administer the government 
until he shall be superseded by a Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor shall, while he acts as President of the 
Senate, receive for his services the same com- 
pensation and mileage which shall be allowed 
to the members of the Senate, and no more; 
and during the time he administers the gov- 
ernment as Governor, he shall receive in like 
manner the same compensation which the 
Governor would have received had he been 
employed in the duties of his office, and no 
more. The president; for the time being, of 
the Senate, shall, during the time he admin- 
isters the government, receive in like manner 
the same compensation which the Governor 
would have received had he been employed in 
the duties of his office. 

Sec. 18. Succession to Governorship.—The 
Lieutenant Governor, or President of the 
Senate, succeeding to the office of Governor 
shall, during the entire terms to which he 
may suceed, be under all the restrictions and 
inhibitions imposed in this Constitution on the 
Governor. 

Sec. 19. Seal of State; Secretary of State to 
Keep, Etc.—There shall be a seal of the State 
which shall be kept by the Secretary of State 
and used by him officially under the direction 
of the Governor. The seal of the State shall 
be a star of five points, encircled by olive and 


live oak branches, and the words ‘‘The State 
of Texas.’’ 
Sec. 20. Commissions to Be Signed and 


Sealed.—All commissions shall be in the name 
and by the authority of tne State of Texas, 
sealed with the State seal, signed by the 
SAO and attested by the Secretary of 
tate. 

Sec. 21. Secretary of State; Terms; Duties; 
Compensation.—There shall be a Secretary of 
State, who shall be appointed by the Gover- 
nor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall continue in office 
during the term of service of the Governor. 
He shall authenticate the publication of the 
laws and keep a fair register of all official 
acts and proceedings of the Governor, and 
shall, when required, lay the same and all 
papers, minutes and vouchers relative thereto, 
before the Legislature or either house thereof, 
and shall perform such other duties as may 
be required of him by law. He shall receive 
for his services an annual salary of six thou- 
sand dollars ($6,000) and no more. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 21 of Art. IV was 
amended from the original to raise the salary of 
the Secretary of State from $2,000 to $6,000 a 
yeneuainene. OK adopted in an election Nov. 3, 
JV0D. 








Sec. 22. Attorney General; Term; Duties; 
Residence; Salary.—The Attorney General 
shall hold his office for two years and until 
his successor is duly qualified. He shall repre- 
sent the State in all suits and pleas in the 
Supreme Court of the State in which the State 
may be a party, and shall especially inquire 
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into the charter rights of all private corpora- 
tions, from time to time, in the name of 
the State, take such action in the courts as 
may be proper and necessary to prevent any 


private corporation from exercising any power 


or demanding or collecting any species of 
taxes, tolls, freight and wharfage not author- 
ized by law. He shall, whenever sufficient. 
cause exists, seek a judicial forfeiture of such 
eharters, unless otherwise expressly directed 
by law, and give legal advice in writing to 
the Governor and other executive officers, 
when requested by them, and perform such 
other duties as may be required by law. He 
shall reside at the seat of_ government during 
his continuance in office. He shall receive for 
his services an annual salary of ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000) and no more. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 22 of Art. IV was. 
amended from the original to raise the Attorney 
General’s fixed salary from $2,000 to $10,000 a 


year and to eliminate provisions for fees_net to. 


exceed $2,000 a year. Amendment adopted in an 


election Nov. 3, 1936.] 





Sec. 23. Comptroller; Treasurer, and Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office; Terms; 
Salaries; Residence; Fees.—The Comptroller 
of Public Accounts, the Treasurer and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall 
each hold office for the term of two years and 
until his successor is qualified; receive an 
annual salary of six thousand dollars ($6,000), 
and no more; reside at the capital of the State 
during his continuance in office, and perform 
such duties as are or may be required of him 
by law. They and the Secretary of State shall 
not receive to their own use any fees, costs or 
perquisites of office. All fees that may be 
payable by law for any service performed by 
any officer specified in this section, or in his 
office, shall be paid, when received, into the 
State Treasury. 





[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 23 of Art. IV was 
amended from the original to raise salaries of 
three state officials mentioned from $2,500 each to 
$6,000 each annually. Amendment adopted in an 
election Nov. 3, 1936.] 





Sec. 24. Officers to Account to the Governor; 
Duty of Governor; False Reports.—An account 
shall be kept by the officers of the executive 
department and by all officers and managers 
of State institutions of all moneys and choses 
in action received and disbursed or otherwise 
disposed of by them, severally, from all 
sources, and for every service performed; and 
a semiannual report thereof shall be made to 
the Governor, under oath. The Governor may, 
at any time, require information in writing 
from any and all of said officers or managers 
upon any subject relating to the duties, condi- 
tions, management and expenses of their re- 
spective offices and institutions, which infor- 
mation shall be required by the Governor 
under oath, and the Governor may also inspect 
their books, accounts, vouchers and public 
funds; and any officer or manager who, at 


- any time shall willfully make a false report or 


give false information, shall be guilty of 
perjury and so adjudged and punished accord- 
ingly and removed from office. 

Sec. 25. Laws for Investigation of Breaches 
of Trust.—The Legislature shall pass efficient 
laws facilitating the investigation of breaches 
of trust and duty by all custodians of public 
funds and providing for their suspensions 


“from office on reasonable cause shown, and 


for the appointment of temporary incumbents 


of their offices during such suspension. 


Sec. 26. Notaries Public.—(a) The Secretary 
of State shall appoint a convenient number of 
notaries public for each county, who shall 
perform such duties as now are or may be 
prescribed by law. The qualifications of no- 
taries public shall be prescribed by law. 

(b) Nothing herein shall affect the terms of 
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office of notaries public who have qualified 


for the present term prior to the taking effect 
of this amendment. 

(c) Should the Legislature enact an enabling 
law hereto in anticipation of the adoption of 
this amendment, such law shall not be invalid 
by reason of its anticipatory character. 

-[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 26 of Art. IV was 
‘amended from the original to give the Secretary 
of State the authority, formerly held by the Gov- 
ernor, to appoint notaries public, and to include 
the stated contents of paragraphs (b) and (c). 
‘Submitted by Forty-sixth Legislature (1939), and 
adopted in an election Nov. 5, 1940. ] 


ARTICLE V.—JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 1. The Several Courts; Criminal Courts. 
—The judicial power of this State shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, in Courts of 
Civil Appeals, in a Court of Criminal Appeals, 
in District Courts, in County Courts, in Com- 
missioners’ Courts, in courts of Justices of 
the Peace and in such other courts as may be 
provided by law. 

The Criminal District Court of Galveston and 
Harris Counties shall continue with the district 
jurisdiction and organization now existing by 
law until otherwise provided by law. 

The Legislature may establish such other 
courts as it may deem necessary and prescribe 
the jurisdiction and organization thereof and 
may conform the jurisdiction of the district 
and other inferior courts thereio. 

{Note.—The foregoing Sec. 1 of Art. V is an 
amended section, being a general revision of the 
original, to provide for ‘‘Courts of Civil Appeals’’ 
and a ‘‘Court of Criminal Appeals’’ in place of the 
old ‘‘Court of Appeals,’’ making minor changes. 
Submitted by Twenty-second Legislature (1891), 
ratified at an election Aug. 11, 1891, and declared 
adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 








Sec. l-a. Retirement and Compensation of 
Judges.—The Legislature shall provide for the 
retirement and compensation of Judges and 
Commissioners of the Appellate Courts and 
Judges of the District and Criminal Courts on 
account of length of service, age or disability, 
and for their reassignment to active duty 
where and when needed. 





[Note.—An added amendment, for the purpose 
stated therein. Submitted by the Fiftieth Legisla- 
ture (1947) and adopted in election, Nov. 2, 1948. ] 





Sec. 2. Supreme Court; Qucrum; Qualitica- 
tions; Election; Salary; Vacancy.—The Su- 
preme Court shall consist of a Chief Justice 
and eight Associate Justices, any five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, and the concur- 
rence of five shall be necessary to a decision 
of a case, provided, that when the business of 
the court may require, the court may sit in 
sections as designated by the court to hear 
argument of causes and to consider applica- 
tions of writs of error or other preliminary 
matters. No person shall be eligible to the 
office of Chief Justice or Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court unless he be, at the time 
of his election, a citizen of the United States 
and of this State and unless he shall have at- 
tained the age of thirty-five years and shall 
have been a practicing lawyer or a lawyer 
and judge of a court of record together at 
least ten years. Said Justices shall be elected 
(three of them each two years) by the quali- 
fied voters of the State at a general election; 
shall hold their offices six years or until their 
successors are elected and qualified; and shall 
each receive such compensation as shall be 
provided by law. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of any Justice of the Supreme Court, 
the Governor shall fill the vacancy until the 
next general election for State officers, and 
at-«such general election the vacancy for the 
unexpired term shall be filled by election by 


the qualified voters of the State. The Justices 
of the Supreme Court who may be in office 
at the time this amendment takes effect shall 
continue in office until the expiration of their 
terms of office under the present Constitution 
and until their successors are elected and 
qualified. The Judges of the Commission of 
Appeals who may be in office at the time this 
amendment takes effect shall become Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court and each 
shall continue in office as such Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court until January lst 
next preceding the expiration of the term to 
which he has been: appointed and until his 
successor shall be elected and qualified. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 2 of Art. V has been 
twice amended: (1) To raise salaries and make 
minor adjustments, by amendment submitted by 
the Twenty-second Legislature, ratified in an elec- 
tion Aug. 11, 1891, and declared adopted Sept. 22, 
1891; and (2) to raise the number of justices on 
the Supreme Court from three to nine and make 
other adjustments, by amendment submitted by the 
Forty-ninth Legislature and adopted in an election 
Aug. 25, 1945. ] 





Sec. 3. Jurisdiction; Terms of Court.—The 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion only except as herein specified, which 
shall be coextensive with the limits of the 
State. Its appellate jurisdiction shall extend to 
questions of law arising in cases of which the 
Courts of Civil Appeals have appellate juris- 
diction under such restrictions and regulations 
as the Legislature may prescribe. Until other- 
wise provided by law, the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court shall extend to 
questions of law arising in the cases of the 
Courts of Civil Appeals in which the Judges 
of any Court of Civil Appeals may disagree, 
or where the several Courts of Civil Appeals 
may hold differently on the same question of 
law or where a statute of the State is held 
void. The Supreme Court and the Justices 
thereof shall have power to issue writs of 
habeas corpus, as may be prescribed by law; 
and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law, the said courts and the Jus- 
tices thereof may issue the writs of manda- 
mus, procedendo, certiorari and such other 
writs as may be necessary to. enforce its 
jurisdiction. The Legislature may confer orig- 
inal jurisdiction on the Supreme Court to 
issue writs of quo warranto and mandamus 
in such cases as may be specified, except as 
against the Governor of the State. 


The Supreme Court shall also have power, 
upon affidavit or otherwise as by the court 
may be determined, to ascertain such matters 
of fact as may be necessary to the proper 
exercise of its jurisdiction. The Supreme 
Court shall appoint a clerk, who shall give 
bond in such manner as is now or may here- 
after be required by law, and he may hold his 
office for four years and shall be subject to 
removal by said court for good cause entered 
of record on the minutes of said court, who 
shall receive such compensation as the Legis- 
lature may provide. 





[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3 Art. V has been 
twice amended, as follows: (1) To readjust juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court to that of the Courts 
of Civil Appeals which were established by amend- 
ment of the same date, and also to consolidate 
the original Sec. 4, providing for a clerk of the 
court, with Sec. 3, by amendment submitted by the 
Twenty-second Legislature (1891), ratified Aug. 
11, 1891, and proclaimed Sept. 22, 1891; and (2) 
to eliminate provisions that the Supreme Court 
“sit from first Monday in October of each year 
until the last Saturday in June of the next year,’’ 
by amendment submitted as part of the amendment 
which added Sec. 3-a. See note of that section. | 





Sec. 3-a. Time of Sitting.—The Supreme 
Court may sit at any time during the year at 
the seat of government for the transaction of 
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business and: each term thereof shall begin 
and end with each calendar year. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3-a of Art. V was 
added to make the time of sitting of the Supreme 
Court discretionary with that court. It was sub- 
stituted for a provision formerly incorporated in 
Sec. 3. (See note on Sec. 3.) Submitted by Forty- 
first Legislature (1929), ratified in an’ election 
Nov. 4, 1930, and proclaimed Dec. 17, 1930.] 


Sec. 3-b,.. Direct Appeal.—The Legislature 
shall have the power to. provide by law, for 
an appeal direct to the Supreme Court of this 
State from an order of any trial court grant- 
ing or denying an interlocutory or permanent 
injunction on the grounds of the constitution- 
ality or unconstitutionality of any statute of 
this State, or on the validity or invalidity of 
any administrative order issued by any state 
agency under any statute of this State. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3-b of Art. V was 
added for the. stated purpose of providing for 
direct appeals. Submitted by Forty-sixth Legisla- 
ture and adopted in an election Nov. 5, 1940. ] 


Sec. 4. Court of Criminal Appeals.—The 
Court of Criminal Appeals shall consist of 
three Judges, any two of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, and the concurrence of two 
Judges shall be necessary to a decision of said 
court. Said Judges shall have the same quali- 
fications and receive the same salary as the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. They shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of the State at 
a general election and shall hold their offices 
for a term of six years. In case of a vacancy 
in the office of a Judge of the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals the Governor shall fill such va- 
cancy by appointment for the unexpired term. 

The Judges of the Court of Appeals who 
may be in office at the time when this amend- 
ment takes effect shall continue in office until 
the expiration of their terms of office under 
the present Constitution and laws as Judges 
of the Court of Criminal Appeals. 











[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 4 of Art. V is an 
amendment, superseding in part, the original Sec. 
5 which provided for the old ‘‘Court of Civil 
Appeals.’’ The original Sec. 4 provided for the 
appointment of Supreme Court clerks, and was 
absorbed in the amended Sec. 3. Submitted by 
Twenty-second Legislature (1891), ratified Aug. 
11, 1891, and adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 

Sec. 5. Jurisdiction; Powers; Term; Clerk, 
Etc.—The Court of Criminal Appeals shall 
have appellate jurisdiction coextensive with 
the limits of the State in all criminal cases of 
whatever grade, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law. 

The Court of Criminal Appeals and the 
Judges thereof shall have the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus and, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law, issue 
such writs as may be necessary to enforce 
its own jurisdiction. The Court of Criminal 
Appeals shall have power upon affidavit or 
otherwise to ascertain such matters of fact as 
may be necessary to the exercise of its juris- 
diction. The Court of Criminal Appeals shall 
sit for the transaction of business from the 
first Monday in October to the last Saturday 
in June in each year, at the State capital and 
two other places (or the capital city) if the 
Legislature shall. hereafter so provide. The 
Court of Criminal Appeals shall appoint a 
clerk for each place at which it may sit, and 
each clerk shall give bond in such manner as 
is now or may hereafter be required by law, 
and who shall hold his office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the court for good 
cause entered of record on the minutes of 
said court. 





{Note.—The foregoing Sec. 5 of Art. V is an 
amendment, superseding primarily the original Sec. 


6, which defined jurisdiction, powers, etc., of the 
old ‘‘Court of Appeals.’’ (See also note on Sec. 6, 
below.) Submitted by Twenty-second Legislature 
(1891), ratified at an election Aug. 11, 1891, and 
declared adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 





Sec. 6 Supreme Judicial Districts; Courts of 
Civil Appeals; Jurisdiction; Term; Justices; 
Election; Salary; Clerk.—The Legislature 
shall, as soon as practicable after the adop- 
tion of this amendment, divide the State into 
not less than two nor more than three su- 
preme judicial districts, and thereafter into 
such additional districts as the increase of 
population and business may require, and 
shall establish a Court of Civil Appeals in 
each of said districts, which shall consist of a 
Chief Justice and two Associate Justices, who 
shall have the qualifications as herein pre- 
scribed for Justices of the Supreme Court. 
Said Court of Civil Appeals shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction coextensive with the limits 
of their respective districts, which shall ex- 
tend to all civil cases of which the District 
Courts or County Courts have original or 
appellate jurisdiction under such restrictions 
and regulations as may be prescribed by law. 
Provided, that the decisions of said court 
shall be conclusive on all questions of fact 
brought before them on appeal or error. 

Each of said Courts of Civil Appeals shall 
hold its sessions at a_place in its district to 
be designated by the Legislature and at such 
time as may be prescribed by law. Said jus- 
tices shall be elected by the qualified voters 
of their respective districts at a general elec- 
tion for a term of six years and shall receive 
for their services the sum of $3,500 per an- 
num until otherwise provided by law. Said 
courts shall have such other jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, as may be prescribed 
by law. Each Court of Civil Appeals shall 
appoint a clerk in the same manner as the 
clerk of the Supreme Court, which clerk shall 
receive such compensation as may be fixed 
by law. 

Until the organization of the Courts of Civil 
Appeals and Criminal Appeals, as herein pro- 
vided for, the jurisdiction, power and organ- 
ization and location of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of Appeals and the Commission of 
Appeals shall continue as they were before 
the adoption of this amendment. ’ 


All civil cases which may be pending in the 
Court of Appeals shall, as soon as, practicable 
after the organization of the Courts of Civil 
Appeals, be certified to and the records there- 
of transmitted to the proper Court of Civil 
Appeals to be decided by said courts. At the 
first session of the Supreme Court, the, Court 
of Criminal Appeals and such of the Courts 
of Civil Appeals which may be hereafter 
created under this article, after the first elec- 
tion of the judges of such courts, under this 
amendment, the terms of office of the judges 
of each court shall be divided into three classes 
and the Justices thereof shall draw for the 
different classes. Those who shall draw class 
No. 1 shall hold their offices two years, those 
drawing class No. 2 shall hold their offices 
for four year, and those who may draw class 
No. 3 shall hold their offices for six years from 
the date of their election and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified, and there- 
after each of the said judges shall hold his 
office for six years, as provided in this Con- 
stitution. 





[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 6.of Art: V, estab- 
lishing the Courts of Civil Appeals, is an amend- 
ment superseding parts of the original Secs. 5 and 
6, which provided for the old ‘“‘Court of Appeals,’’ 
and defined its jurisdiction, powers, etc. Sub- 
mitted by Twenty-second Legislature (1891), rati- 
fied at an election Aug. 11, 1891, and declared 
adopted Sept. 22, 1891.) : 





Sec. 7. Judicial Districts; Judges; Théir 
Qualifications; Residence; Term of Office; 
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Salary; Terms of Court.—The State shall be 
divided into as many judicial districts as may 
now or hereafter be provided by law, which 
‘may be increased or diminished by law. For 
each -district there shall be elected by the 
qualified voters thereof, at a General Election, 
a Judge, who shall be a citizen of the United 
States and of this State, who shall be licensed 
to practice law in this State and shall have 
been a practicing lawyer or a Judge of a 
Court in this State, or both combined, for 
four (4) years next preceding his election, 
who shall have resided in the district in which 
he was elected for two (2) years next preced- 
ing his election, who shall reside in his dis- 
trict during his term of office, who shall hold 
his office for the period of four (4) years, and 
shall receive for his services an annual salary 
to be fixed by the Legislature. The Court shall 
conduct its proceedings at the county seat of 
the county in which the case is pending, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by law. He shall 
hold the regular terms of his Court at the 
County Seat of each County in his district at 
least twice in each year in such manner as 
may be prescribed by law. The Legislature 
shall have power by General and Special Laws 
to make such provisions concerning the terms 
or sessions of each Court as it may deem 
necessary. 

The Legislature shall also provide for the 
holding of District Court when the Judge 
thereof is absent, or is from any cause dis- 
abled or disqualified from presiding. 

The District Judges who may be in office 
when this Amendment takes effect shall hold 
their offices until their respective terms shall 
while ag under their present election or appoint- 
ment. 


LNote.—The foregoing Sec. 7 of Art. V has been 
twice amended: (1) Effecting a general revision 
of the original Sec. 7 to eliminate specification 
that judge must be ‘‘twenty-five years of age’’ 
and making minor changes. Submitted by Twenty- 
second Legislature (1891) and ratified in election 
Aug. 11, 1891. (2) Providing that the District 
Court shall conduct its proceedings in the county 
seat of the county in which the case is pending 
“except as otherwise provided by law.’’ Submitted 
by Fifty-first Legislature (1949) and adopted in 
election Nov. 8, 1949. ] 


Sec. 8. Jurisdiction and Powers of the Dis- 
trict Courts.—The District Court shall have 
original jurisdiction of all criminal cases of 
the grade of felony; in all suits in behalf of 
the State to recover penalties, forfeitures and 
escheats; of all cases of divorce; of all mis- 
demeanors involving official misconduct; of 
all suits to recover damages for slander or 
defamation of character; of all suits for trial 
of title of land and for the enforcement of 
liens thereon; of all suits for the trial of the 
right of property levied upon by virtue of 
any writ of execution, sequestration or at- 
tachment when the property levied on shall 
be equal to or exceed in value $500; of all 
suits, complaints or pleas whatever, without 
regard to any distinction between law and 
equity, when the matter in controversy shall 
be valued at or amount to $500, exclusive of 
interest; of contested elections; and said court 
and the judges thereof shall have power to 
issue writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, in- 
junction and certiorari, and all writs neces- 
sary to enforce their ivrisdiction. 

The District Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction and general control in probate 
matters over the County Court established in 
each county for appointing guardians, grant- 
ing letters testamentary and .of administra- 
tion, probating wills, for settling the accounts 
of executors, administrators, guardians, and 
for the transaction of all business appertain- 
ing to estates; and original jurisdiction and 
general control 





over executors, administra- 
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tors, guardians and minors, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law. The 
District Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion and general supervisory control over the 
County Commissioners’ Court with such ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law; and shall have general 
original jurisdiction over all causes of action 
whatever for which a remedy or jurisdiction 
is not provided by law or this Constitution, 
and such other jurisdiction, original and 
appellate, as may be provided by: law. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 8 of Art. V is an 
amendment of the original Sec. 8, including the 
words ‘‘of contested elections’’ in the first para- 
graph and adding the last sentence in the last 
paragraph. Submitted by Twenty-second Legis- 
lature (1891), ratified at an election Aug. 11, 
1891, and declared adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 


Sec. 9. Clerk of the District Court; Term 
of Office; How Removed; How Vacancy Is 
Filled.—There shall be a Clerk for the Dis- 
trict Court of each county, who shall be 
elected by the qualified voters for the state 
and county officers, and who shall hold his 
office for two years, subject to removal by 
information, or by indictment of a_ grand 
jury and conviction by a petit jury. In case 
of vacancy the judge of a District Court shall 
have the power to appoint a Clerk, who shall 
hold until the office can be filled by election. 

Sec. 10. Jury Trial; by Whom Fee Is to Be 
Paid.—In the trial of all causes in the Dis- 
trict Courts, the plaintiff or defendant shall, 
upon application made in open court, have 
the right of trial by jury; but no jury shall 
be impaneled in any civil case unless de- 
manded by a party to the case, and a jury 
fee be paid by the party demanding a jury, 
for such sum and with such exceptions as 
may be prescribed by the Legislature. 

Sec. 11. Disqualification of Judges; Special 
Judges; Exchange of Districts; Vacancies.— 
No Judge shall sit in any case wherein he 
may be interested, or where either of the 
parties may be connected with him either by 
affinity or consanguinity, within such a de- 
gree as may be prescribed by law, or when 
he shall have been counsel in the case. When 
the Supreme Court, the Court of Criminal 
Appeals, the Court of Civil Appeals, or any 
member of either, shall be thus disqualified 
to hear and determine any case or cases in 
said court, the same shall be certified to the 
Governor of the State, who shall immediately 
commission the requisite number of persons, 
learned in the law, for the trial and determi- 
nation of such cause or causes. When a Judge 
of the District Court is disqualified by any of 
the causes above stated, the parties may, by 
consent, appoint a proper person to try said 
ease; or, upon their failing to do so, a com- 
petent person may be appointed to try the 
same in the county where it is pending in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

And the District Judges may exchange dis- 
tricts or hold courts for each other when they 
may deem it expedient, and shall do so when 
required by law. This disqualification of 
Judges of inferior tribunals shall be reme- 
died, and vacancies in their offices filled, as 
may be prescribed by law. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 11 of Art. V is an 
amended section, having been amended to use 
correct references to courts as established in 
amended Secs. 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Submitted by 
Twenty-second Legislature (1891), ratified at an 
election Aug. 11, 1891,, and declared adopted 
Sept. 22, 1891. ] 


Sec. 12. Judges Conservators of Peace; 
Style of Writs; Prosecution by State.—Al| 
Judges of Courts of this State, by virtue of 
their office *(shall) be conservators of the 

*The word, ‘‘shall,’’ was omitted, apparently 


by error, from the _ resolution proposing this 
amended section. 
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peace throughout the State. 
writs and process shall be ‘“‘The State of 
Texas.’’ All prosecutions shall be carried on 
in the name and by the authority of the State 
of Texas, and shall conclude ‘‘against the 
peace and dignity of the state.’’ 

{Note.—The foregoing Sec.-12 of Art. V_ has 
been amended from the original to substitute 
“‘Courts of the State’’ for enumeration of kinds 
of courts contained in original section and apply- 
ing to courts before general revision of judiciary 
in 1891. Submitted by Twenty-second Legislature 
(1891), ratified at an election Aug. 11, 1891, and 
declared adopted Sept. 22, 1891] . 


The style of all 





Sec. 18. Jurors, Grand and Petit; Number 
Required to Return Verdict.—Grand and petit 
juries in the District Courts shall be com- 
posed of twelve men; but nine members of 
a grand jury shall be a quorum to transact 
business and present bills. In trials of civil 
eases and in trials of criminal cases below 
the grade of felony in the District Courts, 
nine members of the jury concurring may 
render a verdict, but when the verdict shall 
be rendered by less than the whole number, 
it shall be signed by every member of the 
jury concurring in it. When, pending the 
trial of any case, one or more jurors, not 
exceeding three, may die, or be disabled from 
sitting, the remainder of the jury shall have 
the power to render the verdict; provided, 
that the Legislature may change or modify 
the rule authorizing less than the whole 
number. of the jury to render a verdict. 


Sec. 14. Districts Fixed by Ordinance.—The 
judicial districts in this State and the time of 
holding the courts therein are fixed by ordi- 
nance forming part of this Constitution until 
otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 15. County Court; Election; Term of 
Office of County Judges; Fees.—There shall 
be established in each county in this State, a 
County Court, which shall be a court of rec- 
ord; and there shall be elected in each county 
by the qualified voters a County Judge, who 
shall be well informed in the law of the 
state, shall be a conservator of the peace, 
and shall hold his office for two years and 
until his successor shall be elected and quali- 
fied. He shall receive as compensation for 
his services such fees and perquisites as may 
be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 16. Jurisdiction of County Court; 
Appeals; Probate Jurisdiction; May Issue 
Writs; Judge Disqualified, When. — The 


County Courts shall have original jurisdic- 
tion of all misdemeanors of which exelusive 
original jurisdiction is not given to the Jus- 
tices’ Courts as the same is now or may 
hereafter be prescribed by law, and when the 
fine to be imposed shall exceed $200; and 
they shall have ‘exclusive jurisdiction in all 
civil cases when the matter in controversy 
shall exceed in value $200 and not exceed 
$500, exclusive of interest; and concurrent 
jurisdiction with the District Court when the 
matter in controversy shall exceed $500 and 
not exceed $1,000, exclusive of interest, but 
shall not have jurisdiction of suits for recov- 
ery of land. They shall have appellate juris- 
diction in cases, civil and criminal, of which 
Justices’ Courts have original jurisdiction, 
but of such civil cases only when the judg- 
ment of the court appealed from shall exceed 
$20, exclusive of costs, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by law. In all appeals 
from Justices’ Courts there shall be a trial 
de novo in the County Court, and appeals 
may be prosecuted from the final judgment 
rendered in such cases by the County Court, 
as well as all cases, civil and criminal, of 
Which the County Court has exclusive or 
concurrent or original jurisdiction of civil 
appeals in civil cases to the Court of Civil 


Appeals, and in such criminal cases to the 
Court of Criminal Appeals, with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law. 2 et wig : 
_ The County Court shall: have the general 
jurisdiction of a, Probate Court; they shall 
probate wills, appoint guardians of minors, 
idiots, lunatics, persons non compos mentis, 
and common drunkards; grant letters testa- 
mentary and of administration; settle ac- 
counts of executors; transact all business 
appertaining to deceased persons, minors, 
idiots, lunatics, persons non compos mentis, 
and common drunkards, including the settle- 
ment, partition and distribution. of estates of 
deceased persons; and to apprentice minors 
as provided by law; and the County Court 
or Judge thereof shall have power to issue 
writs of injunction, mandamus, and all writs 
necessary to the enforcement of the jurisdic- 
tion of said court, and to issue writs of 
habeas _ corpus in cases’ where the offense 
charged is within the jurisdiction of the 
County Court, or any other court or tribunal 
inferior to said court. The County Court shall 
not have criminal jurisdiction in any county 
where there is a Criminal District Court un- 
less expressly conferred by law; and in such 
counties appeals from Justices’ Courts and 
other inferior courts and tribunals in criminal 
cases shall be to the Criminal District Court, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law, and in all such cases an appeal shall 
lie from such District Court to the Court of 
Criminal Appeals. When the Judge of the 
County Court is disqualified in any case pend- 
ing in the County Court the parties interested 
may by consent appoint a proper person to 
try said case, or upon their failing to do so, 
a competent person may be appointed to try 
the same in the county where it is pending 
in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 16 of Art. V is an 
amendment from the original to make changes 
relating to appeals to the county court, relating 
to disqualification of the judge, and minor 
changes. Submitted by the Twenty-second Legis- 
lature (1891), ratified at an election Aug. 11, 
1891, and declared adopted Sept. 22, 1891. ] 

Sec. 17. Terms of County Court for Crimi- 
nal Business; Prosecutions Commenced by 
Information; Grand Jury to Inquire Into 
Misdemeanors; Quashing of Grand Jury In- 
dictments; Jury.—The County Court shall 
hold a term for civil business at least once 
in every two months, and shall dispose of 
probate business, either in term time or vaca- 
tion, as may be provided by law, and said 
court shall hold a term for criminal business 
once in every month, aS may be provided by 
law. Prosecutions may be commenced in said 
court by information filed by the County 
Attorney, or by affidavit, as.may be provided 
by law. Grand juries impaneled in the Dis- 
trict Courts shall inquire into misdemeanors, 
and all indictments therefor returned into 
the District Courts shall forthwith be certi- 
fied to the County Courts, or other in- 
ferior courts having jurisdiction to try them, 
for trial; and if such indictment be quashed 
in the county, or other inferior court, the 
person charged shall not be discharged if 
there is probable cause of guilt, but may be 
held by such court or magistrate to answer 
an information or affidavit. A jury in the 
County Court shall consist of six men; but no 
jury shall be impaneled to try a civil case, 
unless demanded by one of the parties, who 
shall pay such jury fee therefor in advance 
as may be prescribed by law, unless he makes 
affidavit that he is unable to pay the same. 

Sec. 18. Terms of Justices of the Peace; 
County Commissioners and Commissioners’ 
Court.—Each organized county in the State, 
now or hereafter existing, shall be divided 
from time to time, for the convenience of the 
people, into precincts, not less than four and 
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not more’ than eight. The present. County 
Courts shall make the first division. _Subse- 
quent divisions shall be made by the *Com- 


missioner’s Court provided for by this Con- — 


stitution. In each such precinct there shall 
be elected, at each biennial election, one Jus- 
tice of the Peace and one Constable, each of 
whom shall hold his office for two years, and 
until his successor shall be elected and quali- 
fied; provided, that in any precinct in which 
there may be a city of 8,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, there shall be elected two Justices of 
the Peace. Each county shall in like manner 
be divided into four. Commissioners’. pre- 
cincts, in each of which. there shall be elected 
by the qualified voters thereof one. County 
Commissioner, who shall hold his office for 
two. years and until. his successor shall be 
elected and. qualified. The County Commis- 
sioners so chosen, with the County Judge as 
presiding officer, shall compose the County 
Commissioners’ Court, which shall exercise 
such powers and jurisdiction over all county 
business: as is conferred by this Constitution 
and the laws of the state, or as may be here- 
after prescribed. 

Sec. 19. Criminal Jurisdiction of Justices 
of the Peace; Appeals; Justices of the Peace 
ex-Officio Notaries.—Justices of the Peace 
shall have jurisdiction in criminal matters of 
all cases! where the penalty or fine to be 
imposed by law may not be more than for 
$200, and in ‘civil matters of all cases where 
the amount in controversy is $200 or less, 
exclusive of interest, of which exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction is not given to the District 
or. County Courts; and such other jurisdic- 
tion, criminal and civil, as may be provided 
by law, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law; and appeals to the County 
Courts shall be allowed in all cases decided 
in Justices’ Courts where the judgment is for 
more than $20, exclusive of costs, and in all 
criminal cases, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. And the Justices 
of the Peace shall be ex-officio notaries pub- 
lic; and they shall hold their courts at such 
times and places as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 20. County Clerk; Election; Term; 
Duties; Vacancies.—There shall be elected 
for each county, by the qualified voters, a 
County Clerk,”*who shall hold his office ‘for 
two years, who shall be clerk of the County 
and Commissioners’ Courts and recorder of 
the county, whose duties, perquisites and 
fees of office shall be prescribed by the Legis- 
lature, and a vacancy in whose office shall 
be filled by the Commissioners’ Court until 
the next general election for county and State 
officers; provided, that in counties having a 
population of less than 8,000 persons there 
may be an election of a single clerk, who 
shall perform the duties of District and 
County Clerks. 


Sec. 21. County and District Attorneys; 
Duties; Vacancies; Fees.—A County Attorney, 
for counties in which there is not a resident 
Criminal District Attorney, shall be elected 
by the qualified voters of each county, who 
shall be commissioned by the Governor and 
hold his office for the term of two years. In 
case of vacancy the Commissioners’ Court of 
the county shall have power to appoint a 
County Attorney until the next general elec- 
tion. The County Attorney shall represent 
the State in all cases in the District and 
inferior courts in their respective counties; 
but if any ‘county shall be included in a dis- 
trict in which there shall be a District Attor- 
ney, the respective duties of District Attor- 
neys and County .-Attorneys shall, in such 
counties, be. regulated by the Legislature. 
The Legislature may provide for the election 

**<Commissioner’s,’’ not 
the original document. 


‘*‘Commissioners’,’’ in 


be deemed necessary, 


‘and County Attorneys; 
‘Attorneys shall receive an annual salary of 


Changed by Legislature.—The 


‘increase, 





of District Attorneys in such districts as may 
and make provisions 
for the compensation of District Attorneys 
provided, District 


$500, to be paid by the State, and such fees, 
commissions and’ perquisites as may be pro- 


vided by law. County Attorneys shall receive 
‘as compensation only such fees, commissions. 
‘and perquisites as may be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 22. - Jurisdiction of Courts May Be 
Legislature 
shall have power, by local or general law, to 
diminish or change the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of County Courts; and 


‘in cases of any such change of jurisdiction 


the Legislature shall also conform the juris- 


diction of the other courts to such change. 


Sec. 23. Sheriff; Term of Office; Vacancy.— 
There shall be elected by the qualified 
voters of each county a Sheriff, who shall 
hold his office for the term of two years, 
whose duties and perquisites and fees of of- 
fice shall be prescribed by the Legislature, 
and vacancies in whose office shall be filled 
by the Commissioners’ Court until the next 
general election for county or State officers. 

Sec. 24. Certain Officers Removed by Dis- 
trict Courts for Drunkenness, Incompetency, 
Official Misconduct, Etc.—County Judges, 
County Attorneys, Clerks of the District and 
County Courts, Justices of the Peace, Con- 
stables and other county officers may be 
removed by the Judges of the District Courts 
for incompetency, official misconduct, habit- 
ual drunkenness or other causes defined by 
law, upon the cause therefor being set forth 
in writing, and the finding of its truth by 
a jury. 

Sec. 25. Supreme Court to Regulate Prac- 
tice.—The Supreme Court shall have power 
to make and establish rules of procedure not 
inconsistent with the laws.of the State for 
the government of said court and the other 
courts of this State, to expedite the dispatch 
of business therein. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 25 of Art. V was 
amended from the original to add the phrase 
“not inconsistent with the laws of the State.’’ 
Submitted by Twenty-second Legislature (1891), 
ratified at an election Aug. 11, 1891, and declared 
adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 


Sec. 26. No Appeal in Criminal Cases by 
the State.—The State shall have no right of 
appeal in criminal cases. 

Sec. 27. Transfer of Cases by the Legisla- 
ture.—The Legislature shall, at its first ses- 
sion, provide for the transfer of all business, 
civil and criminal, pending in District Courts, 
over which jurisdiction is given by this Con- 
stitution to the County Courts or other in- 
ferior courts, to such county or inferior 
courts, and for the trial or disposition of all 
such causes by such county or other inferior 
courts. 

Sec. 28. Vacancies in Offices of Judges of 
Superior Courts to Be Filled by the Governor. 
—Vacancies in the office of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals, the Court of Civil Appeals and District 
Courts shall be filled by the-Governor until 
the next succeeding general election, and 
vacancies in the office of County Judge and 
Justices of the Peace shall be filled by the 
Commissioners’ Court until the next general 
election for such offices. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 28 ‘of Art. V has 
been amended from the original to make names 
of courts harmonize with names in. amended Secs. 
1, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Submitted by  Twenty-second 
Legislature (1891), ratified in an election Aug. 11, 
1891, and declared adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 


Sec. 29. Terms of County Courts; Probate 
Business; Prosecutions.—The. County Court 
shall hold at least four terms for both civil 
and criminal business annually, as may be 
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provided by the Legislature!’ or by the Com- 
missioners’ Court of the county under author- 
ity of law, and such other terms each year as 
may be fixed by the Commissioners’ Court; 
provided, the Commissioners’ Court of any 
county having fixed the times and number of 
terms of the County Court shall not change 
the same again until the expiration of one 
year. Said court shall dispose of probate busi- 
ness either in term time or vacation, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law. Prosecutions may be commenced in said 
courts in such manner as is or may be pro- 
vided by law, and a jury therein shall consist 
of six men. Until otherwise provided, the 
terms of the County Court shall be held on 
the first Mondays in February, May, August 
and November, and may remain in session 
three weeks. 

[LNote.—Sec. 29 of Art. V, an amendment, was 
added for stated purpose of prescribing county 
court terms. Submitted by Eighteenth Legislature 
(1883), ratified in an election Aug. 14, 1883, and 
proclaimed adopted Sept. 25, 1883. ] 


ARTICLE VI.—SUFFRAGE. 
See. 1. Persons Who Cannot \ Vote.—The 
following classes of persons shall not be al- 
lowed to vote in this State, to wit: 





First: Persons under twenty-one (21) years 
of age. 

Second: Idiots and lunatics. 

Third: All paupers supported by any 
county. 

Fourth: All persons convicted of any fel- 


ony, subject to such exceptions as the Legis- 
lature may make. 

Fifth: All soldiers, marines and seamen, 
employed in the service of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. Provided that this 
restriction shall not apply to officers of the 
National Guard of Texas, the National Guard 
Reserve, the Officers Reserve Corps of the 
United States, nor to enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard, the National Guard Reserve, 
and the Organized Reserves of the United 
States, nor to retired officers of the United 
States Army, Navy and Marine Corps, and 
retired warrant officers and retired enlisted 
men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 





{Note.—The foregoing Sec. 1 of Art. VI has 
been once amended from the original to give privi- 
lege of ballot to officers and enlisted men of 
National Guard, National Guard’ Reserves, Officers 
Reserve Corps, Organized Reserves and retired 
officers and enlisted men of Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. Submitted by Forty-second Legis- 
lature (1931) and adopted in an election Nov. 8, 
1932. Proclaimed Jan. 9, 1933. (See also Sec. 2-a 
and note thereon.) ] 

Sec. 2. Poll Tax Payment Required of 
Voters.—Every person subject to none of the 
foregoing disqualifications, who shall have 
attained the age of 21 years and who shall be 
a citizen of the United States and who shall 
have resided in this State one year next pre- 
ceding an election and the last six months 
within the district or county in which such 
person offers to vote, shall be deemed a 
qualified elector; provided, that electors liv- 
ing in any unorganized county may vote at 
any election precinct in the county to which 
such county is attached for judicial purposes; 
and provided, further, that any voter who is 
subject. to pay a poll tax under the laws of 
the State of Texas shall have paid said tax 
before offering to vote at any election in this 
State and hold a receipt showing that said 
poll tax was paid before the first day of 
February next preceding such election. Or if 
said voter shall have lost or. misplaced said 
tax receipt, he or she, as, the case may be, 
shall be entitled to vote upon making affi- 
davit before any officer authorized to ad- 


minister oaths that such tax receipt has been 
lost. Such affidavit shall be made in writing 
and left with the judge of the election. The 
husband may pay the poll tax of his wife and 
receive the receipt therefor. In like manner 
the wife may pay the poll tax of her hus- 
band and receive the receipt therefor. The 
Legislature may authorize absentee voting. 
And this provision of the Constitution shall 
be self-enacting without the necessity of fur- 
ther legislation. ioe ; 

{Note.—The foregoing Sec: 2 of Art. VI has 
been amended four times, as follows: (1) To in- 
clude provision that declaration of foreigner must 
be filed at least six months before election to en- 
able him to vote in such election. Submitted by 
Twenty-fourth Legislature (1895), ratified in an 
election Nov. 3, 1896, and declared adopted Dec. 
18, 1896. (2) To make poll tax receipt certificate 
of registration for voting. Submitted by Twenty- 
seventh Legislature (1901), ratified in an election 
Nov. 4, 1902, and declared adopted Dec. 26, 1902. 
(3) To provide for woman suffrage. Submitted by 
Thirty-sixth Legislature (1919) and ratified by 
election of May 24, 1919. (4) To limit suffrage to 
citizens; allowing husband or wife to pay poll tax 
for other; authorizing absentee voting. Submitted 
by Thirty-seventh Legislature (1921) and ratified 
at election July 23, 1921.) 

Sec. 2-a. Poll Tax Exemption for War Vet- 
erans; Exceptions.—Nothing in this Con- 
stitution shall be construed to require any 
person, who at the time of the holding of an 
election hereinafter referred to is, or who, 
within eighteen months immediately prior to 
the time of holding any such election was, 
a member of the armed forces of the United 
States or of the Armed Forces Reserve of the 
United States, or of any branch or component 
part of such armed forces or Armed Force Re- 
serve, or the United States Maritime Service 
or the United States Merchant Marine, and 
who is otherwise a qualified voter under the 
laws and Constitution of this State, to pay a 
poll tax or to hold a receipt for any poll tax 
assessed against him, as a condition precedent 
to his right to vote in any election held 
under the authority of the laws of this State, 
during the time the United States is engaged 
in fighting a war, or within one year after 
the close of the calendar year in which said 
war is terminated. 

Provided, however, that the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section do not eonfer the right 
to vote upon any person who is a member of 
the regular establishment of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; and 
provided further, that all persons in the 
armed forces of the United States, or the 
component branches thereof, not members 
of the regular establishment of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, are 
hereby declared not to be disqualified from 
voting by reason of any provision of sub- 
section ‘'Fifth’’ of Section 1, of this Article. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 2-a of Art. VI, an 
amendment, was added to give World War II 
veterans exemption from payment of the poll tax, 
and to further define last paragraph of Sec. 1. 
Submitted by the Forty-ninth Legislature and 
adopted in an election Aug. 25, 1945.) 


Sec. 3. Electors in Towns and Cities; Only 
Property Taxpayers to Vote in Certain In- 
stances.—All qualified electors of the State, 
as herein described, who shall have resided 
for six months immediately preceding an 
election within the limits of any city or cor- 
porate town, shall have the right to vote for 
Mayor and all other elective officers; but in 
all elections to determine expenditure of 
money or assumption of debt, only those shall 
be qualified to vote. who pay taxes on prop- 
erty in said city or incorporated town; pro- 
vided, that no poll tax for the payment of 
debts thus incurred shall be levied upon the 
Peron debarred from voting in relation 
thereto. 








‘ 
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Sec. 3-a. pnly Those Who Have Rendered 
Property for Taxation May Vote in Bond 
Elections.—When an election is held by any 
county, or any number of counties, or any 
political subdivision of the State, or any 
political subdivision of a county, or any de- 
fined district now or hereafter to be de- 
scribed and defined within the State and 
which may or may not include towns, vil- 
lages or municipal corporations, or any city, 
town or village, for the purpose of issuing 
bonds or otherwise lending credit, or expend- 
ing money or assuming any debt, only quali- 
fied electors who own taxable property in the 
State, county, political subdivision, district, 
city, town or village where such election is 
held, and who have duly rendered the same 
for taxation, shall be qualified to vote and all 
electors shall vote in the election precinct of 
their residence. Np 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3-a of Art. VI, an 
amendment, was added for the purpose of limit- 
ing voters participating in bond elections to those 
who have rendered property for taxation. Sub- 
mitted by the Forty-second Legislature (1931) and 
adopted in an election Nov. 8, 1932; proclaimed 
Jan. 9, 1933.) = 


Sec. 4. Election by Ballot; Registration in 
Cities of 10,000 Inhabitants or More.—In all 
elections by the people the vote shall be by 
ballot, and the Legislature shall provide for 
the numbering of tickets and make such other 
regulations as may be necessary. to detect 
and punish fraud and preserve the purity of 
the ballot box; and the Legislature may pro- 
vide by law for the registration of all voters 
in all cities containing a population of ten 
thousand inhabitants or more. 


(Note.—-The foregoing Sec. 4 of Art. VI is an 
amended section, the provision for the registration 
of voters in cities of 10,000 or more population 
having been added. The original section provided 
that ‘‘No law shall ever be enacted requiring a 
registration of the voters of this. State.’’ Sub- 
mitted by Twenty-second Legislature (1891), rati- 
fied in an election Aug. 11, 1891, and declared 
adopted Sept. 22, 1891.] 


Sec. 5. Voters Privileged From Arrest.— 
Voters shall, in all cases except treason, 
felony or breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at elec- 
oe and in going to and returning there- 
rom. 

ARTICLE VI!I.—EDUCATION—THE 
PUBLIC FREE SCHOOLS. 

Sec. 1. Public Schools to Be Established.— 
A general diffusion of knowledge being essen- 
tial to the preservation of the liberties and 
rights of the people, it shall be the duty of 
the Legislature of the State to establish and 
make suitable provision for the support and 
maintenance of an efficient system of public 
free schools. 

Sec. 2. Provisions Governing the Levy and 
Collection of Taxes for the Support of the 
Public Free Schools.—All funds, lands and 
other property heretofore set apart and ap- 
propriated for the support of public schools, 
all the alternate sections of land reserved by 
the State out of grants heretofore made or 
that may hereafter be made to railroads or 
other corporations, of any nature whatsoever, 
one half of the public domain of the State, 
and all sums of money that may come to the 
State from the sale of any portion of the same 
pee, constitute a perpetual public school 
und. 

Sec. 35 School Taxes.—One fourth of the 
revenue derived from the State occupation 
taxes and a poll tax of one ($1.00) dollar on 
every inhabitant of this State, between the 
ages of 21 and 60 years, shall be set apart 
annually for the benefit of the public free 
schools; and in addition thereto, there shall 








be levied and collected an annual ad valorem 
State tax of such an amount not to exceed 
35c on the one hundred ($100.00) dollars 
valuation, as, with the available school fund 
arising from ali other sources, will be suffi- 
cient to maintain and support the public 
schools of this State for a period of not less 
than six months in each year, and it shall be 
the duty of the State Board of Education to 
set aside a sufficient amount out of thesaid 
tax to provide free textbooks for the: use of 
children attending the public free schools of: 
this State; provided, however, that should the 
limit of taxation herein named be insufficient 
the deficit may be met by appropriation 
from the general funds of the State, and the 
Legislature may also provide for the forma- 
tion of school''districts by general laws, and 
all such school'districts may embrace parts of 
two or more cotnties. And the Legislature 
shall be authorized to pass laws for the as- 
sessment and: collection of taxes in all said 
districts and for the management and control 
of the public school or schools of such dis- 
tricts, whether’ such districts are composed 
of territory wholly within a county or in 
parts of two or more counties. And the Legis- 
lature may authorize an additional ad valo- 
rem tax to be levied and collected within all 
school districts heretofore formed or here- 
after formed, for the further maintenance of 
public free schools, and for the erection and 
equipment of school buildings therein; pro- 
vided, that a majority of the qualified prop- 
erty taxpaying voters of the district voting 
at an election to be held for that purpose 
shall vote such tax not to exceed in any one 
year $1 on the $100 valuation of the property 
subject to taxation in such district, but the 
limitation upon the amount of school district 
tax herein authorized shall not apply to 
Incorporated cities or towns constituting sep- 
arate and independent school districts, nor to 
independent or common school districts cre- 
ated by general or special law. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3 or Art. VII is an 
amended section, having been altered six times: 
(1) To authorize a State ad valorem school tax of 
not more than 20c, and further to authorize crea- 
tion by Legislature of school districts for local 
taxation not to exceed 20c. Submitted by Eight- 
eenth Legislature (1883), ratified in election Aug. 
14, 1883, and declared adopted Sept. 25, 1883. 
(2) To authorize maximum tax in school districts 
of 50c. Submitted by Thirtieth Legislature (1907), 
ratified in an election Nov. 3, 1908, and declared 
adopted Feb. 2, 1909. (3) To authorize intercounty 
school districts and authorizing Legislature to pass 
laws for management and control of districts. 
Submitted by Thirty-first Legislature (1909), rati- 
fied in an election Aug. 3, 1909, and adopted 
Sept. 24, 1909. (4) To increase maxium tax for 
State school purposes from 20c to 35c and provide 
for free textbooks. Submitted by Thirty-fifth 
Legislature (19%7) and adopted at election of 
Nov. 5, 1918. ‘(5) To remove 50c limit on school 
district tax submitted by Thirty-sixth Legisla- 
ture (1919) and. adopted at election of Nov. 2, 
1920. (6) To eliminate the provision authorizing 
the Legislature to create districts by special law. 
Submitted by Thirty-ninth Legislature (1925) and 
ratified in an election Nov. 2, 1926, and pro- 
claimed Jan. 20, 1927.) 

Sec. 3-a. County Line Districts; Validation; 
Bonds; Taxation.—Every school district here- 
tofore formed, whether formed under the 
general law or by special act, and whether 
the territory embraced within its boundaries 
lies wholly within a single county or partly 
in two or more counties, is hereby declared 
to be, and from its formation to have been, 
a valid and lawful district. 

All bonds heretofore issued by any such 
districts, which have been approved by the 
Attorney General and registered by the 
Comptroller are hereby declared to be, and 
at the time of their.issuance to have been, 
issued in conformity with the Constitution 
and laws of this State, and any and all such 
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bonds are Hereby in all things validated and 
declared..to be valid and binding obligations 
upon the. district or. districts issuing the 
same. ‘ 

Each such district is. hereby authorized to, 
and shall, annually levy and collect an ad 
valorem tax .sufficient to pay the interest on 
all such bonds, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to redeem the same at maturity, 
not to exceed such a rate as may be provided 
Heer piely under other provisions of this Consti- 
ution. 

And all trustees heretofore elected in dis- 
tricts made up of more than one county are 
hereby declared to have been duly elected, 
and shall be and are hereby named as trus- 
tees of their respective districts, with power 
to levy the taxes herein authorized until their 
successors shall be duly elected and qualified 
as is or may be provided by law. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3-a of Art. VII, an 
amendment, was added to validate county-line 
districts which had been declared void by court 
decision. Submitted by Thirty-first Legislature 
(1909), ratified in an election Aug. 3, 1909, and 
declared adopted Sept. 24, 1909. | 





Sec. 4. Sale of School Lands; No Release to 
Purchasers; the Investment of Proceeds.— 
The lands herein set apart to the public free 
school fund shall be sold under such regula- 
tions, at such times and on such terms as 
may be prescribed by law; and the Legisla- 
ture shall not have power to grant any re- 
lief to purchasers thereof. The Comptroller 
shall invest the proceeds of such sales, and 
of those heretofore made, as may be directed 
by the Board of Education herein provided 
for, in the bonds of the United States, the 
State of Texas, or counties in said State, or 
in such other securities and under such re- 
strictions as may be prescribed by law; and 
the State shall be responsible for all invest- 
ments. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 4 of Art. VII is an 
amended section, the amendment authorizing in- 
vestment of money from sale of State public 


school lands in securities other than State and. 


United States: bonds, as was required by the origi- 
nal section. The amendment also added the clause 
making the State responsible for such investments. 
Submitted by Eighteenth Legislature (1883), rati- 
fied in an election Aug. 14, 1883, and declared 
adopted Sept. 25, 1883. ] 


Sec. 5. Permanent Schoo! Fund; Interest; 
Alienation; Sectarian Schools.—The principal 
of all bonds and other funds, and the prin- 
cipal arising from the sale of the lands here- 
inbefore set apart to said school fund, shall 
be the permanent school fund, and all the in- 
terest derivable therefrom and the taxes 
herein authorized and levied shall be the 
available school fund, to which the Legisla- 
ture may add not exceeding 1 per cent an- 
nually of the total value of the permanent 
school fund; such value to be ascertained by 
the Board of Education until otherwise pro- 
vided by law; and the available school fund 
shall be applied annually to the support of 
the public free schools. And no law shall ever 
be enacted appropriating any part of the 
permanent or available school fund to any 
other purpose whatever; nor shall the same 
or any part thereof ever be appropriated to 
or used for the support of any sectarian 
school; and the available school fund herein 
provided shall be distributed to the several 
counties according to their scholastic popu- 
lation and applied..in such manner as may be 
provided by law. 

{Note.—The foregoing Sec. 5 of Art. VII is an 
amended section, the provision that ‘‘Legislature 
may add not exceeding 1 per cent annually of the 
total value of the permanent school fund’’ having 
been added. Submitted by Twenty-second Legis- 





lature (1891), ratified in an election Aug. 11, 
1891, and declared adopted Sept. 22, 1891. ] : 


Sec. 6. County School Lands; Limitations; 

Settlers; Proceeds.—All lands. heretofore or 
hereafter granted to the several counties of 
this State for educational, purposes are of 
right the property of said counties respec- 
tively to which they were granted, and title 
thereto is vested in said counties, and no 
adverse possession or limitation shall ever be 
available against the title of any county. 
Each county may sell or dispose of its lands 
in whole or in part, in manner to be provided 
by the Commissioners’ Court of the county. 
Actual settlers residing on said land shall be 
protected in the prior right of purchasing 
the same to the extent of their settlement, 
not to exceed 160 acres, at the price fixed by 
said court, which price shall not include the 
value of existing improvements made thereon 
by such settlers. Said lands, and the proceeds 
thereof, when sold, shall be held by said 
counties alone as a trust for the benefit of 
public schools therein; said proceeds to be 
invested in bonds of the United States, the 
State of Texas, or counties in said State, or 
in sueh other securities and under such re- 
strictions as may be prescribed by law; and 
the counties shall be responsible for all in- 
vestments, the interest thereon and other 
revenue, except the principal, shall be avail- 
able fund. 
{[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 6 of Art. VII is an 
amended section, the amendment authorizing the 
investment of money from sale of. county public 
school lands in securities other than State and 
United States bonds (as was required in the origi- 
nal section), and making counties responsible for 
such investments. Submitted by the Eighteenth 
Legislature (1883), ratified in an election Aug. 14, 
1883, and declared adopted Sept. 25, 1883. ] 

Sec. 6-a. Taxation of County School Lands. 

—All agriculture or grazing school land men- 
tioned in Sec. 6 of this article owned by any 
county shall be subject to: taxation except 
for State purposes to the same extent as 
lands privately owned. 
[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 6-a of Art. VII, an 
amendment, was added for the stated purpose of 
providing taxation of lands mentioned in Sec. 6. 
Submitted by Thirty-ninth Legislature (1925), 
ratified in an election Nov. 2, 1926, and pro- 
claimed Jan. 20, 1927.] .. 

Sec. 7. Schools for White and Colored.— 
Separate schools shall. be provided for the 
white and _ colored children, and impartial 
provision shall be made for both. 

Sec. 8. Board of Education; Terms and 
Duties.—The Legislature shall provide by law 
for a State Board of Education, whose mem- 
bers shall be appointed or elected in such 
manner and by such authority and _ shall 
serve for such terms as the Legislature shall 
prescribe not to exceed six years. The said 
board shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by law. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 8 of Art. VII is an 
amended section, reconstituting the State Board 
of Education. The original text provided for a 
Board of Education consisting of Governor, Comp- 
troller and Secretary of State, serving ex officio. 
Submitted by Fortieth Legislature (1927); rati- 
fied Nov. 6, 1928; proclaimed Feb. 6, 1929. ] 





Asylums. 

Sec. 9. Lands of Asylums; Sale.—All lands 
heretofore granted for: the benefit of the 
lunatic, blind, deaf and dumb, and orphan 
asylums, together with such donations. as 
may have been or may hereafter be made to 
either of them, respectively, as indicated in 
the several grants, are hereby set apart to 
provide a permanent fund for the support, 
maintenance and improvement of said asy- 
lums. And the Legislature may provide for 


Article ViIl.—(Continued.) 
the. sale of the lands and the investment of 
the proceeds in the manner as provided for 
the sale and investment of school lands in 
Sec. 4 of this article. 

ag . University. 

Sec. 10. University Lands and Funds.—The 
Legislature -shall, as soon as_ practicable, 
establish, organize and provide for the main- 
tenance, support and direction of a university 
of the first class, to be located by a vote of 
the people of this State and styled ‘‘The Uni- 
versity of Texas,’’ for the promotion of litera- 
ture and the arts and sciences, including an 
agricultural, and mechanical department. 

Sec. 11. University Funds; How Invested.— 
In order to enable the Legislature to perform 
the duties set forth in the foregoing section, 
it is hereby declared all. lands and other prop- 
erty heretofore set apart and appropriated 
for the establishment and maintenance of the 
University of Texas, together with all the 
proceeds of sales of the same, heretofore 
made or hereafter to be made, and all grants, 
donations and appropriations that may here- 
after be made by the State of Texas, or from 
any other. source, except donations limited 
to specifie purposes, shall constitute and be- 
come a permanent university fund. And the 
same as realized and received into the treas- 
ury of the State (together with such sums 
belonging to the fund, as may now be in the 
treasury) shall be invested in bonds of the 
United States, the State of Texas, or counties 
of said State, or in school bonds of munici- 
palities, or in bonds of any city of this State 
or in bonds issued under and by virtue of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act approved by the 
President. of the United States July 17, 1916, 
and amendments thereto; and the interest 
accruing thereon shall be subject to appro- 
priation by the Legislature to accomplish the 
purpose declared in the foregoing section; 
provided, that the one tenth of the alternate 
sections of the lands granted to railroads 
reserved by the State, which were set apart 
and appropriated to the establishment of the 
University of Texas by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Feb. 11, 1858, entitled ‘‘An act to 
establish the University of Texas’’ shall not 
be included in, or constitute a part of, the 
permanent university fund. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 11 of Art. VII has 
been twice amended as follows: (1) Adding a 
clause giving the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas latitude in expending part of the 
permanent fund for buildings. Submitted by the 
Forty-first Legislature (1929); ratified Nov. 4, 
1930. (2) Eliminating this latitude allowed the 
Board of Regents and: restoring the original pro- 
visions of the Constitution which limited invest- 
ments to bonds of the United States, State or civil 
subdivisions. This last amendment added also the 
clause ‘‘except donations limited to specific pur- 


poses.’’ Submitted by Forty-second Legislature 
(1931); adopted Nov. 8, 1932. Proclaimed Jan. 9, 
1933. ] 

Sec. 12. Lands to Be Sold; No Relief of 


Purchasers.—The land herein set apart to the 
university fund shall be sold under such regu- 
lations, at such times and on such terms as 
may be provided by law, and the Legislature 
shall provide for the prompt collection, at 
maturity, of all debts due on account of uni- 
versity lands heretofore sold, or that may 
hereafter be sold, and shall in neither event 
have the power to.grant relief to the pur- 
chasers. 

See. 13. Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege; Appropriations.—The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, established by 
an act of the Legislature passed April 17, 
1871, located in the County of Brazos, is here- 
by made and constituted a branch of the 
University of. Texas, for instruction in agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts and the natural 
sciences connected therewith. And the Legis- 
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lature shall at its next session make an 
appropriation not ‘to exceed $40,000 for the 
construction and completion of the buildings 
and improvements, and for providing the 
furniture necessary to put said college in 
immediate and successful operation. 

Sec. 14. Branch University for Colored.— 
The Legislature shall also, when deemed prac- 
ticable, establish and provide for the main- 
tenance of a college or branch university for 
the instruction of the colored youths of the 
state, to be located by a vote of the people; 
provided, that no tax shall be levied and no 
money appropriated out of the general reve- 
nue, either for this purpose or for: the estab- 
lishment and erection of the buildings of the 
University of Texas. 

Sec. 15. Land Appropriated for University; 
How Sold.—In addition to the lands hereto- 
fore granted to the University of Texas, there 
is hereby set apart and appropriated, for the 
endowment, maintenance and support of said 
university and its branches, 1,000,000 acres of 
the unappropriated public domain of the 
State, to be designated and surveyed as may 
be provided by law; and said lands shall be 
sold under the same regulations and the pro- 
ceeds invested in the same manner as _ is 
provided for the sale and investment of the 
permanent university fund; and the Legisla- 
ture shall not have the power to grant any 
relief to the purchasers of said lands. 

Sec. 16. Terms of Office in School System.— 
The Legislature shall fix by law the terms 
of all offices of the public school system and 
of the State institutions of higher education, 
inclusive, and the terms of members of the 
respective boards, not to exceed six years. 

LNote.—The foregoing Sec. 16 of Art. VII is 
the first of two amendments numbered 16. (See 
following section and note thereon.) This amend- 
ment was added for the stated purpose of pro- 
viding for fixing of terms of office in public 
school system. Submitted by the Fortieth Legis- 
lature (1927); ratified Nov. 6, 1928; proclaimed 
Feb. 6, 1929. ] 





Sec. 16 [a]. Taxation of University Lands.— 
All land mentioned in Secs. 11, 12 and 15 
of Article VII of the Constitution of the State 
of Texas, now belonging to the University of 
Texas, shall be subject to the taxation for 
county purposes to the same extent as lands 
privately owned; provided, they shall be ren- 
dered for taxation upon values fixed by the 
State Tax Board; and providing, that the 
State shall remit annually to each of the 
counties in which said lands are located an 
amount equal to the tax imposed upon said 
land for county purposes. 

[Note.—The foregoing section, which obviously 
should have been numbered either 16-a or 17, 
was designated as No. 16 in H.J.R. No. 11 of the 
Forty-first Legislature (1929). in which the 
amendment was _ submitted. It is customarily 
printed in legal references as Sec..16 fa]. This 
amendment was added for the stated purpose of 
providing for taxation of University of Texas 
lands. It was ratified Nov. 4, °1930. Declared 
adopted Dec. 17, 1930.] 

Sec. 17. Confederate Pension Fund Tax; 
College Building Fund Tax, Permission to 
Issue Bonds and Distribute Proceeds There- 
from, Etc.; Reducing Ad Valorem Ceiling for 
General Purposes From Thirty-five to Thirty 
Cents.—In lieu of the State ad valorem tax 
on property of seven (7c) cents on’the one 
hundred ($100.00) dollars valuation heretofore 
permitted to be levied by Section 51 of Arti- 
cle III, as amended,. there is hereby levied, 
in addition to all other taxes permitted by 
the Constitution of Texas, a State ad valorem 
tax on property of two (2c) cents on the one 
hundred ($100.00) dollars valuation for the 
purpose of creating a special fund for the 
payment of pensions for services in the Con- 
federate Army and Navy, frontier organiza- 
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tions, and Militia of the State of Texas, and 
for the widows of such soldiers serving in 
said armies, navies, organizations or militia; 
provided, that the Legislature may reduce 
the tax rate hereinabove levied. 

Also, there is hereby levied, in addition to 
all other taxes permitted by the Constitu- 
tion of Texas, a State ad valorem tax on 
property of five (5c) cents on the one hun- 
dred ($100.00) dollars valuation for the pur- 
pose of creating a special fund for the pur- 
pose of acquiring, constructing and initially 
equipping buildings, or other permanent im- 
provements at the designated institutions of 
higher learning; and the governing board of 
each of such institutions of higher learning 
is fully authorized to pledge all or any part 
of said funds allotted to such institution as 
hereinafter provided, to secure bonds or notes 
issued for the purpose of acquiring, con- 
structing and initially equipping such build- 
ings or other permanent improvements at 
said respective institutions. Such bonds or 
notes shall be issued in such amounts as 
may be determined by the governing boards 
of said respective institutions, shall bear 
interest not to exceed three (3%) per cent 
per annum and shall mature serially or other- 
wise not to exceed ten (10) years from the 
first (1st) day of January of each year in 
which such funds are allocated or reallocated 
to said respective institutions; provided, the 
power to issue bonds or notes hereunder is 
expressly limited to a period of thirty (30) 
years from the date of the adoption of this 
amendment; and provided further, that the 
five (Sc) cent tax hereby levied shall expire 
finally upon payment of all bonds hereby 
authorized; provided further, that the State 
tax on property as heretofore permitted to be 
levied by Section 9 of Article VIII, as amend- 
ed, exclusive of the tax necessary to pay the 
public debt, and of the taxes provided for 
the benefit of the public free schools, shall 
never exceed thirty (30c) cents on the one 
hundred ($100.00) dollars valuation. All bonds 
shall be examined and approved by the At- 
torney General of the State of Texas, and 
when so approved shall be incontestable; and 
all approved bonds shall be registered in the 
office of the Comptroller of Public Accounts 
of the State of Texas. Said bonds shall be 
sold only through competitive bids and shall 
never be sold for less than their par value 
and accrued interest. 

Funds raised from said five (5c) cents tax 
levy for the ten (10) year period beginning 
January 1, 1948, are hereby allocated to the 
following institutions of higher learning, and 
in the following proportions to-wit: 

Per Cent 


Institution— of Total 
John Tarleton Agricultural College... 5.72107 
North Texas Agricultural College. ... 6.17028 
Texas State College for Women = se LL O2o0S 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 4.75551 


College of Mines and Metallurgy .....- 4.71936 
Texas Technological College -«. 16.54877 
East Texas State Teachers College . 8.10657 


North Texas State Teachers College 12.64522 
Sam Houston State Teachers College. 5.55068 


Southwest State Teachers College .... 6.78474 
Stephen F,. Austin State Teachers 

College:? “vite yinieT misrs Pease 4.55414 
Sul Ross State Teachers College - fed eek LO 
West Texas State Teachers College... 5.41643 
Prairie View Agricultural and 

Mechanical College of Texas ..... 5.34416 


Not later than June ist of the beginning 
year of each succeeding ten (10) year period, 
the Comptroller of Public Accounts of the 
State of Texas, based on the average long 
session full-time student enrollment for the 
preceding five (5) year period of time, shall 
reallocate, to the above designated institu- 
tions of higher learning then in existence, all 


funds to be derived from said five (5c) cent 
ad valorem tax for said ten (10) year period; 
and all such designated institutions of higher 
learning which participate in the allocation 
or reallocation of such funds shall not there- 
after receive any other state funds for the 
acquiring or constructing of buildings or 
other permanent improvements for which said 
five (5c) cents ad valorem tax is herein pro- 
vided, except in case of fire, flood, storm or 
earthquake occurring at any such institution, 
in which case an appropriation in an amount 
sufficient to replace the loss so incurred may 
be made by the Legislature out of other 
State funds. This amendment shall be self- 
enacting. The State Comptroller of Public 
Accounts shall draw _ all necessary and 
proper warrants upon the State Treasury in 
order to carry out_the purpose of this amend- 
ment; and the State Treasurer shall pay 
warrants so issued out of the special fund 
hereby created for said purpose. 


[Note.—The foregoing is an added section. It 
amends Sec. 51 of Art. III by. (1) reducing the 
Confederate pension tax from. 7c to 2c, and (2) 
levying a new tax of 5c, previa for the distri- 
bution of revenues derived therefrom among the 
state colleges and reducing ad valorem tax for 
general revenue from 35c to 30c. (See Art. VIII, 
Sec. l-a, and note thereon.) Submitted by the 
Fiftieth Legislature (1947) and adopted in election 
Aug. 23, 1947. See note on Sec. 18 below. See also 
footnote under Sec. 51 of Art. III.] 


Sec. 18. Building Bonds Authorized for the 
University of Texas and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; Retired From Income 
From the Permanent University Fund; Etc.— 
For the purpose of constructing, equipping 
or acquiring buildings or other permanent 
improvements, the Board of Directors of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
is hereby authorized to issue negotiable bonds 
or notes not to exceed a total amount of five 
million ($5,000,000) dollars, and the Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas is hereby 
authorized to issue negotiable bonds or notes 
not to exceed a total amount of ten million 
($10,000,000) dollars. Any bonds or _ notes 
issued hereunder shall be payable solely out 
of the income from the Permanent University 
Fund. Bonds or notes so issued shall mature 
serially or otherwise not more than twenty 
(20) years from their respective dates, and 
in no event later than twenty-five (25) years 
after the date of the adoption of this amend- 
ment. This amendment shall be self-enacting. 

Said boards are severally authorized to 
pledge the whole or any part of the respec- 
tive interests of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas and of the University 
of Texas in the income from the Permanent 
University Fund, as such interests are now 
apportioned by Chapter 42 of the Acts of the 
Regular Session of the Forty-second Legis- 
laure of the State of Texas, for the purpose 
of securing the payment of the principal and 
interest of such bonds or notes. The Perma- 
nent University Fund may be invested in 
such bonds or notes. 

All bonds or notes issued pursuant hereto 
shall be approved by the Attorney General of 
Texas and when so approved shall be incon- 
testable. 

[Note.—Sec. 18 and the preceding Sec. 17 of 
Art. VII were added to the Constitution as a single 
amendment. (See note under Sec. 17 above.) 
The purpose of Sec. 18 is fully explained in its 
text. Submitted by the Fiftieth Legislature (1947) 
and adopted in election Aug. 23, 1947.] 


ARTICLE VIII.—TAXATION AND 
REVENUE. 

Sec. 1. Taxation to Be Equal and Uniform; 
Occupation and Income Taxes; Exemptions; 
Limitations Upon Counties, Cities, Etc.— 
Taxation shall be equal and uniform. All 
property in this State, whether owned by 
natural persons or corporations, other than 
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municipal, shall be-taxed in proportion to its 
value, which shall be ascertained: as may be 
provided by law. The Legislature may im- 
pose a poll tax. It may ,also impose occupa- 
tion. taxes,- both upon.natural persons and 
upon corporations, other than municipal, 
doing any business in this State. It may also 
tax incomes: of both natural persons and cor- 
porations, other than municipal, except that 
persons engaged in mechanical and agricul- 
tural pursuits shall never be required to pay 
an occupation tax; provided, that $250 worth 
of household and kitchen furniture belonging 
to each family in this State shall be exempt 
from taxation; and provided, further, that 
the occupation tax levied by any county, city 
or town, for any year, on persons or corpora- 
tions pursuing any profession or _ business, 
shall not exceed one half of the tax levied 
by the State for the same period on such 
profession or business. 

Sec. l-a. Abolishing Ad Valorem Tax for 
State’s General Fund Purposes; Providing 
Local Tax Rate, Etc.—From and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, no State ad valorem tax shall be 
levied upon any property within this State 
for general revenue purposes. From and after 
January 1, 1951, the several counties of the 
State are authorized to levy ad valorem taxes 
upon all property within their respective 
boundaries for county purposes, except the 
first three thousand dollars ($3,000) value of 
residential homesteads, not to exceed thirty 
cents (30c) on each one hundred dollars ($100) 
valuation, in addition to all other ad valorem 
taxes authorized by the Constitution of this 
State, provided the revenue derived therefrom 
shall be used for construction and mainte- 
nance of farm-to-market roads or for flood 
control, except as herein otherwise provided. 

Provided that in those counties or political 
subdivisions or areas of the State from which 
tax donations have heretofore been granted, 
the State Automatic Tax Board shall continue 
to levy the full amount of the State ad va- 
lorem tax for the duration of such donation, 
or until all legal obligations heretofore au- 
thorized by the law granting such donation or 
donations shall have been fully discharged, 
whichever shall first occur; provided that if 
such donation to any such county or political 
subdivision is for less than the full amount 
of State ad valorem taxes so levied, the por- 
tion of such taxes remaining over and above 
such donation shall be retained by said county 
or subdivision. 


[Note.—Sec. 1-a of Art. VIII was first added and 
then amended, as follows: (1) Giving homesteads 
$3,000 exemption from State taxes. Submitted by 
the Forty-second Legislature (1931), and adopted 
at an election Nov. 8, 1932. (2) Making more defi- 
nite the provision for extending the exemption to 
counties and subdivisions having tax remission as 
soon as tax remission ceased, whether by expira- 
tion of the period designated in the act granting 
remission or voluntarily by action of local authori- 
ties. The original amendment failed to make pro- 
vision for the latter contingency. Submitted by the 
Forty-third Legislature (1933), and adopted in an 
election Aug. 26, 1933. (3) Reducing maximum .ad 
valorem tax for general revenue from 35c.to 30c. 
(See Art. VII, Sec. 17, and note thereon.) (4) 
Abolishing ad valorem tax for state general fund 
purposes and providing for local taxation as indi- 
cated in text of section. (See also Sec. 1-b: imme- 
diately below, and note thereon.) Submitted by 
Fiftieth Legislature (1947) and adopted in election 
Nov. 2, 1948. ] 


Sec. 1-b. Homestead Exemption Under State 
Tax.—Three thousand dollars ($3,000) of the 
assessed taxable value of all residence home- 
steads as now defined by law shall be exempt 
from all taxation for all State purposes. 


{Note.—See note under Sec. l1-c, immediately 
below. | 


Sec. 1-c. Optional Provisions Relating to Sec. 
1-a and Sec. 1-b.—Provided, however, the 











terms of this resolution shall not be effective 
unless House Joint Resolution No. 24 is adopt- 
ed by the people and in no event shall this 
resolution go into effect until January 1, 1951. 


“{Note.—Sec. 1-b and Sec. 1-c were added be- 
cause of an oversight in writing the text of Sec. 
1-a (adopted by joint resolution at an earlier date) 
which would have abolished the $3,000 homestead 
exemption under the state school tax on adoption 
of Sec. 1-a by the people. Submitted by Fiftieth 
ae (1947) and adopted in election Nov. 2, 


x 





Sec. 2 Occupation Taxes Equal and Uniform; 
Exemptions Therefrom.—All occupation taxes 
shall be equal and uniform upon the same 
class of subjects within the limits of the 
authority levying the tax; but the Legislature 
may, by general laws, exempt from taxation 
public property used for public purposes; 
actual places or (of) religious worship, also 
any property owned by a church or by a 
strictly religious society for the exclusive use 
as a dwelling place for the ministry of such 
church or religious society, and which yields 
no revenue whatever to such church or religi- 
ous society; provided that such exemption 
shall not extend to more property than is 
reasonably necessary for a dwelling place and 
in no event more than one acre of land; places 
of burial not held for private or corporate 
profit; all buildings used exclusively and 
owned by persons or associations of persons 
for school purposes and the necessary furni- 
ture of all schools and property used exclu- 
sively and reasonably necessary in conducting 
any association engaged in promoting the re- 
ligious, educational and physical development 
of boys, girls, young men or young women 
operating under a State or National organiza- 
tion of like character; also, the endowment 
funds of such institutions of learning and 
religion not used with a view to profit; and 
when the same are invested in bonds or 
mortgages, or in land or other property which 
has been and shall hereafter be bought in by 
such institutions under forclosure sales made 
to satisfy or protect such bonds or mortgages, 
that such exemption of such land and property 
shall continue only for two years after the 
purchase of the same at such sale by such 
institutions and no longer, and institutions of 
purely public charity; and all laws exempting 
property from taxation other than the prop- 
erty above mentioned shall be null and void. 





[Note.—Sec. 2 of Art. VIII has been amended 
twice, as follows: (1) Adding clause with reference 
to endowment fund. Submitted by Twenty-ninth 
Legislature (1905); ratified Nov. 6, 1906, and pro- 
claimed adopted Jan. 7, 1907. (2) Permitting ex- 
emption of ministers’ dwellings and certain other 
property of religious organizations, the original 
amendment having provided only for exemption 
for ‘‘actual places of worship.’’ Submitted by 
Fortieth Legislature (1927); ratified Nov. 6, 1928; 
proclaimed Feb. 6, 1929. ] 





Sec. 3. Taxes to Be Collected for Public Pur- 
poses Only.—Taxes shall be levied and collect- 
any by general laws and for public ‘purposes 
only. 

Sec. 4. Power to Tax Corporations Not to Be 
Surrendered.—The power to tax corporations 
and corporate property shall not be surren- 
dered or suspended by act of the Legislature, 
by any contract or grant to which the State 
shall be a party. 


Sec. 5. Railroad Taxes Due Cities and 
Towns.—All property of railroad companies, 
of whatever description, lying or being within 
the limits of any city or incorporated town 
within this State, shall bear its proportionate 
share of municipal taxation, and if any such 
property shall not have been heretofore ren- 
dered, the authorities of the city or town 
within which it lies shall have power to re- 
quire its rendition and collect the usual 
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municipal,.tax thereon, as on other property 
lying within said municipality. 

Sec. 6. .Appropriations; How Made and for 
What Period.—No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in pursuance of specific 
appropriations made by law; nor shall any 
appropriation of money be made for a longer 
term than two years, except by the First 
Legislature to assemble under this Constitu- 
tion, which may make the necessary appro- 
priations to carry on the government until the 
assembling of the Sixteenth Legislature. 

Sec. 7. Special Funds Not to Be Borrowed 
or Diverted.—The Legislature shall not have 
power to borrow, or in any manner divert 
from its purpose any special fund that may, or 
ought to, come into the Treasury; and shall 
make it penal for any person or persons to 
borrow, withhold or in any manner to divert 
from its purpose, any special fund or any 
part thereof. 

Sec. 7-a. Net Motor License Fees and Motor 
Fuel Tax Revenues Restricted, Except One 
Fourth of Fuel Taxes to Schools, to Highway 
Improvement, Policing and Administration.— 
Subject to legislative appropriation, allocation 
and direction, all net revenues remaining after 
payment of all refunds allowed by law and 
expenses of collection derived from motor ve- 
hicle registration fees, and all taxes, except 
gross production and ad valorem taxes, on 
motor fuels and lubricants used to propel 
motor vehicles over public roadways, shall be 
used for the sole purpose of acquiring rights 
of way. constructing, maintaining, and polic- 
ing such public roadways, and for the admin- 
istration of such laws as may be prescribed 
by the Legislature pertaining to the supervi- 
sion of traffic and safety on such roads; and 
for the payment of the principal and interest 
on county and road district bonds or warrants 
voted or issued prior to January 2, 1939, and 
declared eligible prior to January 2, 1945, for 
payment out of the County and Road District 
Highway Fund under existing law; provided, 
however, that one fourth (14) of such net 
revenue from the motor fuel tax shall be allo- 
cated to the Available School Fund; and, pro- 
vided, however, that the net revenue derived 
by counties from motor vehicle registration 
fees shall never be less than the maximum 
amounts allowed to be retained by each county 
and the percentage allowed to be retained by 
each county under the laws in effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed as authorizing the pledging of the 
State’s credit for any purpose. 

{Note.—Sec. 7-a of Art. VIII is an added 
amendment, restricting revenues from motor vehi- 
cle registration and motor fuel taxes to the stated 
purposes of highway improvement, policing and 
administration. Submitted by Forty-ninth Legisla- 
ture (1945), ratified in an election Nov. 5, 1946.] 





Sec. 8. Railroad Property; How Assessed.— 
All property of railroad companies shall be 
assessed, and the taxes collected in the sev- 
eral counties in which said property is situ- 
ated, including so much of the roadbed and 
fixtures as shall be in each county. The roll- 
ing stock may be assessed in gross in the 
county where the principal office of the com- 
pany is located, and the county tax paid upon 
it shall be apportioned by the Comptroller, in 
proportion to the distance such road may run 
through any such county, among the several 
counties through which the road passes, as 
part of their tax assets. 

Sec. 9. Rate of State and Municipal Taxa- 
tion.—The State tax on property, exclusive of 
the tax necessary to pay the public debt, and 
of the taxes provided for the benefit of the 
public free schools, shall never exceed 35c on 
the $100 valuation; and no county, city or 
town shall. levy more than 25c. for city or 
county purposes, and not exceeding 15e for 





roads and bridges, and not. exceeding 15c to 
pay jurors, on the $100 valuation, except for 
the payment of debts incurred prior to the 
adoption of the amendment Sept. 25, 1883; 
and for the erection of public. buildings, 
streets, sewers, waterworks and other perma- 
nent improvements, not to exceed 25c on-the 
$100 valuation, in any one year, and except as 
is in this Constitution otherwise. provided; 
provided, however, that the Commissioners’ 
Court in any county may reallocate the fore- 
going county taxes by changing the rates pro- 
vided for any of the foregoing purposes by 
either increasing or decreasing the same, but 
in no event shall the total of said foregoing 
county taxes exceed eighty (0.80) cents on 
the $100 valuation in any one year, provided 
further, that before’ the said Commissioners’ 
Court may make such reallocations and 
changes in said--county taxes that the same 
shall be submitted to the qualified property 
taxpaying voters of such county at a general 
or special election, and shall be approved by 
a majority of the qualified property taxpaying 
voters, voting in such election; and, provided 
further, that if and when such reallocations 
and changes in the -aforesaid county taxes 
have been approved by the qualified property 
taxpaying voters of any county, as herein 
provided, such reallocations and changes shall 
remain in force and effect for a period of six 
years from the date of the election at which 
the same shall be approved, unless the same 
again shall have been changed by a majority 
vote of the qualified property taxpaying voters 
of such county, voting on the proposition, 
after submission by the Commissioners’ Court 
at a general or special election for that pur- 
pose; and the Legislature may also authorize 
an additional annual ad valorem tax to be 
levied and collected for the further mainte- 
nance of the public roads; provided, that a 
majority of the qualified property taxpaying 
voters of the county voting at an election to 
be held for that purpose shall vote such tax, 
not to exceed 15c on the $100 valuation of the 
property subject to taxation in. such county. 
And the Legislature may pass local laws for 
the maintenance of the public roads and high- 
ways, without the local notice required for 
special or local laws. This section shall not be 
construed as a limitation of powers delegated 
to counties, cities or town by any other 
section or sections of this Constitution. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 9 Art. VIII has 
been amended five times, as follows: (1) To lower 
State tax rate from 50c to 35c, a separate State 
school tax having been provided by companion 
amendment of Sec. 3 of Art. VII. Submitted by 
Eighteenth Legislature (1883), ratified in an elec- 
tion Aug. 14,:1883, and declared adopted Sept. 25, 
1883. (2) Fo authorize Legislature to provide for a 
15c local road tax. Submitted by Twenty-first Leg- 
islature (1889), ratified in an election Nov. 3, 1890, 
and declared adopted Dec. 19, 1890. (3) To author- 
ize 15c tax for jurors. Submitted by Twenty-ninth 
Legislature (1905), ratified in an election Nov. 6, 
1906, and declared adopted Jan. 7, 1907. (4) Pro- 
viding. that County Commissioners ‘‘may re-allocate 
the foregoing county taxes by changing the rates 
provided for any of the foregoing purposes’’ if 
approved by ‘‘a majority of the qualified property 
taxpaying voters,’’ but restricting the period to six 
years, and restricting total to 80c on the $100 valu- 
ation. Submitted by Forty-eighth Legislature and 
adoped jin an election Nov. 7, 1944. (5) Abolishing 
ad valorem tax for State general revenue fund pur- 
poses, and making other provisions. (See Sec. 1-a 
of Art. VIII and note thereon.) ] 








Sec. 10. Taxes Not to Be Released Except by 
Two-Thirds Vote of Each House.—The Legis- 
lature shall have no power to release the 
inhabitants of, or property in, any county, 
city or town, from the payment of taxes levied 
for State or county purposes, unless in case of 
great public calamity in any such county, city 
or town, when such release may be made by 
a vote of two thirds of each house of the 
Legislature. 
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Sec. 11. Where Property Is to Be Assessed. 
—All property, whether owned by persons or 
corporations, shall be assessed for taxation 
and the taxes paid in the county where situ- 
ated, but the Legislature may by a two-thirds 
vote authorize the payment of taxes of non- 
residents of counties to be made at the office 
of the Comptroller of Public Accounts. And 
all lands and other property not rendered for 
taxation by the owner thereof shall be assessed 
at its fair value by the proper officer. 

Sec. 12. Unorganized Counties.—All property 
subject to taxation in, and owned by residents 
of, unorganized counties shall be assessed and 
the taxes thereon paid in the counties to which 
such unorganized counties shall be attached 
for judicial purposes; and lands lying in and 
owned by nonresidents of unorganized coun- 
ties and lands lying in the territory not laid 
off into counties shall be assessed and the 
taxes thereon collected at the office of the 
Comptroller of the State. 

Sec. 13. Tax Sales; Tax Deeds; Redemp- 
tions.—Provision shall be made by the first 
Legislature for the speedy sale, without the 
necessity of a suit in court, of a sufficient 
portion of all lands and other property for the 
taxes due thereon, and every year thereafter 
for the sale, in like manner, of all lands and 
other property upon which the taxes have not 
been paid; and the deed of conveyance to the 
purchaser, for all lands and other property 
thus sold shall be held to vest a good and 
perfect title in the purchaser thereof, subject 
to be impeached only for actual fraud; pro- 
vided, that the former owner shall within two 
years from date of filing for record of pur- 
chaser’s deed have the right to redeem the 
land upon the following basis: 

(1) Within the first year of the redemption 
period upon the payment of the amount of 
money paid for the land, including one ($1) 
dollar tax deed recording fee and all taxes, 
penalties, interest and costs paid plus not 
exceeding twenty-five (25%) per cent of the 
aggregate total; 

(2) Within the last year of the redemption 
period upon the payment of the amount of 
money paid for the land, including one ($1) 
dollar tax deed recording fee and all taxes, 
penalties, interest and costs paid plus not 
exceeding fifty (50%) per cent of the aggre- 
gate total. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 13 of Art. VIII was 
amended to insert the provisions for redemption 
given above for the original clause, which provided 
for ‘‘double the amount of money paid for the 
land’’ to be paid by the original owner for redemp- 
tion. Submitted by Forty-second Legislature (1931) 
and adopted in an election Nov. 8, 1932. Pro- 
claimed July 26, 1933.] 





Sec. 14. County Tax Assessor and Collector. 
—There shall be elected by the quailified 
(qualified) electors of each county at the same 
time and under the same law regulating the 
election of State and county officers, an Asses- 
sor and Collector of Taxes, who shall hold his 
office for two (2) years and until his successor 
is elected and qualified; and such Assessor 
and Collector of Taxes shall perform all the 
duties with respect to assessing property for 
the purpose of taxation and of collecting taxes 
as may be prescribed by the Legislature. 





[Note.—Sec. 14 of Art. VIII was amended to 
consolidate offices of Tax Assessor and Tax Col- 


lector. (See also Sec. 16.) Submitted by Forty- 
second Legislature (1931), and adopted in an 
election Nov. 8, 1932;--Proclaimed Jan. 9, 1933.] 





Sec. 15. Tax Liens and Sales.—The annual 
assessment made upon landed property shall 
be a special lien thereon; and all property, 
both real and personal, belonging to any 
delinquent taxpayer shall be liable to seizure 





and sale for the payment of all the taxes and 
penalties due by such delinquent, and such 
property may be sold for the payment of the 
taxes and penalties due by such delinquent, 
under such regulations as the Legislature may 
provide. ; 

Sec. 16. Sheriff to Be County Tax Assessor- 
Collector in Some Counties.—The Sheriff of 
each county, in addition to his other duties, 
shall be the Assessor and Collector of Taxes 
therefor. But in counties having ten thousand 
(10,000) or more inhabitants, to be determined 
by the last preceding census of the United 
States, an Assessor and Collector of Taxes 
shall be elected, to hold office for two (2) 
years and until his successor shall be elected. 
and qualified. 

[LNote.—Sec. 16 of Art. VIII was amended to 
harmonize with section consolidating offices of 
Assessor and Collector of Taxes. (See also Sec. 
14.) Submitted by Forty-second Legislature (1931) 
and adopted in an election Nov. 8, 1932. Pro- 
claimed Jan. 9, 1933.] ; 





Sec. 17. Power of Legislature as to Taxes.— 
The specification of the objects and subjects 
of taxation shall not deprive the Legislature 
of the power to require other subjects or 
objects to be taxed, in such manner as may be 
consistent with the principles of taxation fixed 
in this Constitution. 

Sec. 18. Equalization of Taxes.—The Legis- 
lature shall provide for equalizing, as near as 
may be, the valuation of all property subject 
to or rendered for taxation (the County *Com- 
missioner’s Court to constitute a board of 
equalization); and may also provide for the 
classification of all lands with reference to 
their value in the several counties. 

Sec. 19. Farm Products in the Hands of the 
Producer Exempt From All Taxation.—Farm 
products in the hands of the producer and 
family supplies for home and farm use are 
exempt from all taxation until otherwise di- 
rected by a two-thirds vote of all the mem- 
bers jfelect to both houses of the Legislature. 








[Note—The foregoing Sec. 19 of Art. VIII, an 
amendment, was added for the stated purpose of 
exempting farm products from taxation. Submit- 
ted by Sixteenth Legislature (1879); ratified in an 
election Sept. 2, 1879, and declared adopted Oct. 
14, 1879.] 

Sec. 20. Limiting Ad Valorem Tax Assés- 
ment; Discount for Prompt Payment of Taxes. 
—No property of any kind in this State shall 
ever be assessed for ad valorem taxes at a 
greater value than its fair cash. market value 
nor shall any Board of Equalization of any 
governmental or political subdivision or tax- 
ing district within this State fix the value of 
any property for tax purposes at more than its 
fair cash market value; provided, that in 
order to encourage the prompt payment of 
taxes, the Legislature shall have the power to 
provide that the taxpayer shall be allowed by 
the State and all governmental and political 
subdivisions and taxing districts of the State 
a three per cent discount on ad valorem taxes 
due the State or due any governmental or 
political subdivision or taxing district of the 
State if such taxes are paid ninety days be- 
fore the date when they would otherwise 
become delinquent; and the taxpayer shall be 
allowed a two per cent discount on said taxes 
if paid sixty days before said taxes would 
become delinquent; and the taxpayer. shall be 
allowed a one per cent discount if said taxes 
are paid thirty days before they would other- 
wise become delinquent. This amendment 
shall be effective Jan. 1, 1939. The Legisla- 


*Explanatory Note.-—Official text erroneously 
States ‘‘Commissioner’s’’ instead of ‘‘Commis- 
sioners’.’’ 

tExplanatory Note.—Expressed thus in official 


draft of Constitution. 
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ture shalli pass necessary laws for the proper 
administration of this section. 


{[Note—The foregoing Sec. 20 of Art. VIII, an 
amendment, was added (1) to restrict assessed 
value to true market value, and (2) to provide for 
stated discounts for prepayment of taxes. Adopted 
in an election Aug. 23, 1987. ] 


ARTICLE 1X.—COUNTIES 

Sec. 1. Creation and Organization of Coun- 
ties; Changing of County Lines.—The Legis- 
lature shall have power to create counties for 
the convenience of the people, subject to the 
following provisions: ‘ : 

First. In the territory of the State exterior 
to all counties now existing, no new counties 
shall be created with a less area than 900 
square miles, in a square form, unless pre- 
vented by pre-existing boundary lines. Should 
the State lines render this impracticable in 
border counties, the area may be less. The 
territory referred to may, at any time, in 
whole or in part, be divided into counties in 
advance of population and attached for judi- 
cial and land surveying purposes to the most 
convenient organized county or counties. 

Second. Within the territory of any county 
or counties now existing, no new county shall 
be created with a less area than 700 square 
miles, nor shall any such county now existing 
be reduced to a less area than 700 square miles. 
No new counties shall be created so as to 
approach nearer than twelve miles of the 
county seat of any county from which it may, 
in whole or in part, be taken. Counties of a 
less area than 900, but of 700 or more square 
miles, within counties now existing, may be 
created by a two-thirds vote of each house of 
the Legislature, taken by yeas and nays, and 
entered on the journals. Any county now 
existing may be reduced to an area of not less 
than 700 square miles by a like two-thirds 
vote. When any part of a county is stricken 
off and attached to or created into another 
county, the part stricken off shall be holden 
for and obliged to pay its proportion of all 
the liabilities then existing of the county from 
which it was taken, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. 

Third. No part of any existing county shall 
be detached from it and attached to another 
existing county until the proposition for such 
change shall have been submitted, in such 
manner as may be provided by law, to a vote 
of the electors of both counties, and shall 
have received a majority of those voting on 
the question in each. 

County Seats 

Sec. 2. How County Seats Are Created and 
Changed.—The Legislature shall pass laws 
regulating the manner of removing county 
seats, but no county seat situated within five 
miles of the geographical center of the county 
shall be removed except by a vote of two 
thirds of all electors voting on the subject. 
A. majority of such electors, however, voting 
at such election, may remove a county seat 
from a point more than five miles from a 
geographical center of the county to a point 
within five miles of such center, in either 
case the center to be determined by a certifi- 
cate from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 

Sec. 3. Home Rule.—(1) Holding the belief 
that the highest degree of local self-govern- 
ment which is consistent with the efficient 
conduct of those affairs by necessity lodged 
in the Nation and the State will prove most 
responsive to the will of the people, and re- 
sult to reward their diligence and intelligence 
by greater economy and efficiency in their 
local governmental affairs, it hereby is or- 
dained: 

(2) Any county having a population of 
sixty-two thousand (62,000) or more according 
to the then last Federal census may adopt a 
county home rule charter, to embrace those 


powers appropriate hereto, within the specific 
limitations hereinafter provided. It further is 
provided that the: Legislature, by a favoring 
vote of two thirds of the total membership of 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, may authorize any county, having 
a population less than.:that above specified, 
to proceed hereunder for the adoption of a 
charter; however, as a condition for such 
authorization, it is required that notice of the 
intent to seek legislative authority hereunder 
must be published in one or more newspapers, 
to give general circulation in the county af- 
fected, not less than once per week for four 
(4) consecutive weeks, and the first of such 
publications shall appear not less than thirty 
(30) days next prior to the time an act making 
proposal hereunder may be introduced in the 
Legislature. No county home rule charter may 
be adopted by any county save upon a favor- 
ing vote of the resident qualifying electors of 
the affected county. In elections submitting 
to the voters a proposal to adopt a charter 
(unless otherwise provided by a two-thirds 
vote of the total membership of each house 
of the Legislature) the votes cast by the 
qualified electors residing within the limits of 
all the incorporated cities and towns of the 
county shall be separately kept but collective- 
ly counted and the votes of the qualified elec- 
tors of the county who do not reside within 
the limits of any incorporated city or town 
likewise shall be separately kept and sepa- 
rately counted, and unless there be a favoring 
majority. of the votes. cast within and a fa- 
voring majority of the votes cast without such 
collective cities and towns, the charter shall 
not be adopted. It is expressly forbidden that 
any such charter may inconsonantly affect 
the operation of the general laws of the State 
relating to the judicial, tax, fiscal, educa- 
tional, police, highway and health systems, 
or any other department of the State’s supe- 
rior government. Nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to authorize the adoption of 
a charter provision inimical to or inconsistent 
with the sovereignty and established public 
policies of this State, and no provision having 
such vice shall have validity as against the 
State. No charter provision may operate to 
impair the exemption of homesteads as estab- 
lished by this Constitution and the status 
relating thereto. : 

) a. A charter hereunder may provide: 
the continuance of a County Commissioners’ 
Court, as now constituted, to serve as the 
governing body of a county to operate here- 
under; or, may provide for a governing body 
otherwise constituted, which shall be elective, 
and service therein shall be upon such quali- 
fications, for such terms, under such plan of 
representation, and upon such conditions of 
tenure and compensation as may be fixed by 
any such charter. The terms of service in 
such governing body may exceed two (2) 
years, but shall not exceed six (6) years. In 
any event, in addition to the powers and 
duties provided. by any such charter such 
governing body shall exercise all powers, and 


_ discharge all duties which, in the absence of 


the provisions hereof, would devolve by law 
on County Commissioners and County Com- 
missioners’ Courts. Further, any such charter 
may provide for the organization, reorganiza- 
tion, establishment and administration of the 
government of the county, including the con- 
trol and regulation of the performance of 
and the compensation for all duties required 
in the conduct of the county affairs, subject 
to the limitations herein provided. 

b. A charter hereunder may provide that 
judges of County Courts (including that 
County Court designated in this Constitution). 
and Justices of the Peace be compensated 
upon a salary basis in lieu of fees. The juris- 
diction of the County Court designated in this 
Constitution, and the duties of the Judges 
thereof, may be confined to that general 
jurisdiction of a probate court, which else- 
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where is defined. in this Constitution. The 
office of Justice of the Peace may be made 
either elective or appointive. Other than as 
herein provided, no such charter shall pro- 
vide for altering the jurisdiction or procedure 
of any court. The duties of District Attorney 
and/or County Attorney may be confined to 
representing the State in civil cases to which 
the State is a party and to enforcement of 
the State penal code, and the compensation 
of said attorneys may be fixed on a salary 
basis in lieu of fees. 

c. Save as hereinabove and hereinafter oth- 
erwise provided, such charters, within the 
limits expressed therein, may invest the gov- 
erning body to be established for any county 
electing to operate hereunder with the power 
to create, consolidate or abolish any office or 
department, whether created by other provi- 
sions of the Constitution or by statute, define 
the duties thereof, fix the compensation for 
service therein, make the same elective or 
appointive and prescribe the time, qualifica- 
tions and conditions for tenure in any such 
office; save, that no such charter other than 
as hereinbefore authorized, shall provide to 
regulate the status, service, duties or com- 
pensation of members of the Legislature, 
Judges of the courts, District Attorneys, 
County Attorneys, or any office whatever by 
the law of the State required to be filled by 
an election embracing more than one county. 
Excepting herefrom nominations, elections or 
appointments to offices, the terms whereof 
may not have expired prior to the adoption of 
this amendment to the Constitution, at such 
time as a charter provision adopted hereunder 
may be in effect (save as to those offices 
which must continue to be elective, as herein 
elsewhere specified), all terms of county offi- 
cers and all contracts for the giving of service 
by deputies under such officers, may be sub- 
ject to termination by the administrative body 
of the county, under an adopted charter so 
providing, and there shall be no liability by 
reason thereof. 

d. Any county electing to operate hereunder 
shall have the power, by charter provision, to 
levy, assess and collect taxes, and to fix the 
maximum rate for ad valorem taxes to be 
levied for specific purposes, in accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of this State, 
provided, however, that the limit of the ag- 
gregate taxes which may be levied, assessed 
and collected hereunder shall not exceed the 
limit or total fixed, or hereafter to be fixed 
by this Constitution to control counties, and 
the annual assessment upon property, both 
real, personal and mixed, shall be a first 
superior and prior lien thereon. 


.€. In addition to the power herein pro- 
vided, and in addition to powers included in 
county home rule charters, any county may, 
by a majority vote of the qualified electors 
of said county, amend its charter to include 
other powers, functions, duties and rights 
which now or hereafter may be provided by 
this Constitution and the statutes of the State 
for counties. 

(4) Any county operating hereunder shall 
have the power to borrow money for all pur- 
poses lawful under its charter, to include the 
refunding of a lawful debt, in a manner con- 
forming to the general laws of the State, and 
may issue therefor its obligations. Such obli- 
gations, other than those to refund a lawful 
debt, shall not be valid unless authorized by 
a majority of all votes cast by those resident 
qualified voters of the area affected by the 
taxes required to retire such obligations, who 
may vote thereon. In case of county obliga- 
tions, maturing after a period of five (5) 
years, the same shall be issued to mature 
serially, fixing the first maturity of principal 
at a time not to exceed two (2) years next 
after the date of the issuance of such obliga- 





tions. Such obligations may pledge the full 
faith and credit of the county; but in no 
event shall the aggregate obligations so is- 
sued, in principal amount outstanding at any 
one time, exceed the then existing constitu- 
tional limits for such obligations and_ such 
indebtedness and its supporting tax shall con- 
stitute a first and superior lien upon the 
property taxable in such county. No obliga- 
tion issued hereunder shall be valid unless 
pe to the time of the issuance thereof there 

e levied a tax sufficient to retire the same as 
it matures, which tax shall not exceed the 
then existing constitutional limits. F 

(5) Such charter may authorize the govern-: 
ing body of a county operating hereunder to: 
prescribe the schedule of fees to be charged 
by the officers of the county for specified 
service, to be in lieu of the schedule for such 
fees prescribed by the general laws of the 
State; and, to appropriate such fees to such 
funds as the charter may prescribe; provided, 
however, no fees for a specified service shall 
exceed in amount the fee fixed by general law 
for that same service. Such charter as to all 
judicial officers, other than District Judges, 
may prescribe the qualifications for services, 
provided the standards therefor be not lower 
een those fixed by the general laws of the 

ate. 

(6) a. Subject to the express limitations 
upon the exercise of the powers of this sub- 
division to be authorized, such charters may 
provide (or omit to provide) that the govern- 
mental and/or proprietary functions of any 
city, town, district or other defined political 
subdivision (which is a governmental agency 
and embraced within the boundaries of the 
county) be transferred, either as to some or 
all of the functions thereof, and yielded to the 
control of the administrative body of the 
county. No such transfer or yielding of func- 
tions may be effected, unless the proposal is 
submitted to a vote of the people and, un- 
less otherwise provided by a two-thirds vote 
of the total membership of each house of the 
Legislature, such a proposal shall be submit- 
ter as a separate issue, and the vote within 
and without any such city, town, district, or 
other defined governmental entity, shall be 
separately cast and counted, and unless two 
thirds of the qualified votes cast within the 
yielding defined governmental entity, and a 
majority of the qualified votes cast in the re- 
mainder of the county, favor the proposed 
merger, it shall not be effected. In case of the 
mergers hereby authorized, without express 
charter provision therefor, in so far as may 
be required to make effective the object of 
the proposed merger, the county shall suc- 
ceed to all the appropriate lawful powers, 
duties, rights, procedures, restrictions and 
limitations which prior to the merger were 
reposed in, or imposed upon, the yielding gov- 
mental agency. Particularly, it is provided 
that the power to create funded indebtedness 
and to levy taxes in support thereof may be 
exercised only by such procedures, and within 
such limits, as now are, or hereafter may be 
provided by law to control such appropriate 
other governmental agencies were they to be 
independently administered. Such mergers 
may be effected under proposed contracts 


_between the county and any such yielding 


governmental agency, to be approved at an 
election as hereinbefore provided for. In order 
to increase governmental efficiency and effect 
economy the county ‘may contract with the 
principal city of the county to perform one 
or more of its functions, provided: such con- 
tracts shall not be valid for more than two 
(2) years. 

b. In case of the partial or complete merger 
of the government of a city operating under a 
home rule charter, with the government of a 
county ODETALINE hereunder, those’ city char- 
ter provisions affected thereby shall cease to 
control, and the county charter 
shall control. 


provisions 
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c. When any embraced incorporated city or 
town elects to merge its governmental func- 
tions with those of the county under the pro- 
visions ‘hereof, such charter may provide for 
defining or redefining the boundaries of such 
cities and towns, provided, however, that in 
defining or redefining the boundaries of such 
cities and towns, such boundaries may _ be 
extended only to include those areas contigu- 
ous to such cities as are urban in character; 
and as to such cities or towns and for the 
benefit thereof the county, in addition to the 
primary city and county tax herein authorized 
and any other lawful district tax, may levy 
and collect taxes upon the property taxable 
within such city or town as defined or rede- 
fined, within the limits authorized by Sections 
4 and 5 of Article XI of this Constitution (or 
any amendment thereof), for incorporated 
cities according to the population, provided 
that no tax greater than that existing at the 
time of such merger or for any added purpose 
shall be imposed upon any such city or town 
unless authorized by a majority of all votes 
cast by the resident qualified voters of such 
city or town. 

d. Areas urban in character though not in- 
corporated, under appropriate charter provi- 
sion may be defined as such by the governing 
body of the county, provided, however, that 
no portion of the county shall be defined as 
an urban area unless it has sufficient popula- 
tion to entitle it to incorporate under the then 
existing laws of the State; and no such urban 
area, when created, shall be vested with any 
taxing or bonding power which it would not 
possess if it were operating as a separate 
incorporated unit under the then existing 
constitutional and statutory provisions of this 
State; and provided further that the govern- 
ing body of the county for the govern- 
ment of such areas shall have and exercise all 
powers and authority granted by law to the 


governing bodies of similar areas when sepa- | 


rately incorporated as a city or town, and 
such areas shall be subject to additional taxa- 
tion within the same constitutional limits as 
control taxation for a city or a town of like 
population. Likewise such charter may pro- 
vide for the governing board of the county 
subject to existing constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions to define, create and adminis- 
ter districts, and have and exercise the powers 
and authority granted by the Constitution 
and laws relative to the same. 


(7) No provision of this Constitution incon- 
sonant with the provisions of this Section 3, 
of Article IX, shall be held to control the 
provisions of a charter adopted hereunder, 
and conforming herewith. Charters adopted 
hereunder shall make appropriate provision 
for the abandonment, revocation, and amend- 
ment thereof, subject only to the require- 
ments that there must be a favoring majority 
of the vote cast upon such a proposal, by the 
qualified resident electors of the county; and, 
no charter may forbid amendments thereof 
for a time greater than two (2) years. The 
provisions hereof shall be self-executing, sub- 
ject only to the duty of the Legislature to 
pass all laws (consistent herewith) which may 
be necessary to carry out the intent and.pur- 
pose hereof. Further, the Legislature shall 
prescribe a procedure for submitting to deci- 
sion, by a majority vote of the electors, voting 
thereon, proposed alternate and elective char- 
ter provisions. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 3 of Art. IX, an 
amendment, was added to the Constitution for the 
purposes of providing for county government under 
home rule charter, when of stated population; 
making permissible consolidation of city and county 
governments under stipulated conditions; and for 
other stated purposes. Submitted. by the Forty- 
third Legislature (1933), and adopted in an elec- 
tion Aug. 36, 1933. ] 


ARTICLE X.—RAILROADS. f 

Sec. 1. Railroads Connecting at State Lines; | 
Crossing; Continuous Lines.—Any railroad 
corporation or association organized under 
the law for the purpose shall have the right 
to construct and operate a railroad between 
any points within this State, and to connect 
at the State line with railroads of other 
States. Every railroad company shall have the 
right with its road to intersect, connect with 
or cross any other railroad; and shall receive 
and transport each the other’s passengers, 
tonnage and cars, loaded or empty, without 
delay or discrimination, under such regula- 
tions as shall be prescribed by law. 

*Article [Sec.] 2. Public Highways; Com- 
mon Carriers; Duty of the Legislature; Fix- 
ing Rates.—Railroads heretofore constructed 
or which may hereafter be constructed in this 
State are hereby declared public highways 
and railroad companies common carriers. The 
Legislature shall pass laws to regulate rail- 
road freight and passenger tariffs to correct 
abuses, and prevent unjust discrimination and 
extortion in the rates of freight and passen- 
ger tariffs on the different railroads in this 
State, and enforce the same by adequate pen- 
alties; and to the further accomplishment of 
these objects and purposes may provide and 
establish all requisite means and agencies 
invested with such powers as may be deemed 
adequate and advisable. 


[Note.—The foregoing *‘‘Article [Sec.] 2”’’ of 
Art. X is an amended section, the amendment 
being in the last clause which permitted establish- 
ment of the Railroad Commission of Texas. Sub- 
mitted by Twenty-first Legislature (1889), ratified 
in an election Nov. 4, 1890, and declared adopted 
Dec, 19, 1890.] 


Sec. 3. Railroads to Keep Public Office in 
State; Directors; Annual Report.—Every rail- 
road or other corporation, organized or doing 
business in this State under the laws or 
authority thereof, shall have and maintain a 
public office or place in this State for the 
transaction of its business, where transfers of 
stock shall be made, and where shall be kept, 
for inspection by the stockholders of such 
corporations, books in which shall be recorded 
the amount of capital stock subscribed, the 
names of the owners of the stock the amounts 
owned by them, respectively, the amount of 
stock paid, and by whom, the transfer of said: 
stock, with the date of the transfer, the 
amount of its assets and liabilities, and the 
names and places of residence of its officers. 
The directors of every railroad company shall 
hold one meeting annually in this State, pub- 
lic notice of which shall be given thirty days 
previously, and the president or superintend- 
ent shall report annually under oath to the 
Comptroller or Governor their acts and doings, 
which report shall include such matters relat- 
ing to railroads as may be prescribed by law. 
The Legislature shall pass laws enforcing by 
suitable penalties the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 4. Rolling Stock for Railroad Property 
Not Exempt From Execution.—The rolling 
stock and all other movable property belong- 
ing to any railroad company or corporation 
in this State shall be considered personal 
property, and its real and personal property, 
or any part thereof, shall be liable to execu- 
tion and sale in the same manner as the 
property of individuals; and the Legislature 
shall pass no laws exempting any such prop- 
erty from execution and sale. 

Sec. 5. Railroads Shall Not Consolidate 
With Competing Lines.—No railroad or other 
corporation, or the lessees, purchasers or 
managers of any railroad corporation, shall 





consolidate the stock, property or franchises 


*Explanatory Note.—The legislative resolution 
submitting this amendment erroneously used the 
word, ‘‘Article,’’ instead of the usual abbrevia- 
tion, ‘‘Sec.’’ Order used above is according to 
official draft of the Constitution. 


—_ 
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of such corporation with or lease or purchase 
the works or franchises of or in any way 
control any railroad corporation owning or 
having under its control a parallel or com- 
peting line; nor shall any officer of such 
railroad corporation act as an officer of any 
other railroad corporation owning or having 
the control of a parallel or competing line. 

Sec. 6. No Railroad Shall Consolidate With 
a Foreign Road.—No railroad company organ- 
ized under the laws of this State shall con- 
solidate by private or judicial sale or other- 
wise with any railroad company organized 
under the laws of any other State or of the 
United States. 

Sec. 7. No Street or Public Highway Shall 
Be Used for the Construction of Street Rail- 
ways Without the Consent of the Local 
Authorities Having Control of the Street or 
Highway.—No law shall be passed by the 
Legislature granting the right to construct 
and operate-a-street railroad within any city, 
town or village, or upon any public highway 
without first acquiring the consent of the 
local authorities having control of the street 
or highway proposed to be occupied by such 
street railroad. 

Sec. 8. Conditions Upon Which Railroad 
Corporations May Receive the Benefit of Fu- 
ture Legislation.—No railroad corporation in 
existence at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution shall have the benefit of any 
future legislation except on condition of com- 
plete acceptance of all the provisions of this 
Constitution applicable to railroads. 

Sec. 9. Under Certain Conditions Railroads 
Must Be Constructed Through County Seats. 
—No railroad hereafter constructed in this 
State shall pass within a distance of three 
miles of any county seat without passing 
through the same, and establishing and main- 
taining a depot therein, unless prevented by 
natural obstacles, such as streams, hills or 
mountains; provided, such town or its citi- 
zens Shall grant the right of way through its 
limits and sufficient ground for ordinary 
depot purposes. 


ARTICLE X!I.—MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

Sec. 1. Counties Are Legal Subdivisions of 
the State.—The several counties of this State 
are hereby recognized as legal subdivisions of 
the State. 

Sec. 2. Public Buildings and Roads.—The 
construction of jails, courthouses and bridges 
and the establishment, of county poorhouses 
and farms and the ldying out, construction 
and repairing of county roads shall be pro- 
vided for by general laws. 

Sec. 3. No County or Municipal Corporation 
Shall Become a Subscriber to the Capital 
Stock of Any Private Corporation or Make 
Any Donation to the Same.—No county, city 
or other municipal corporation shall here- 
after become a subscriber to the capital of 
any private corporation or association, or 
make any appropriation or donation to the 
same, or in anywise loan its credit; but this 
shall not be construed to in any way affect 
any obligation heretofore undertaken pursu- 
ant to law. 

Sec. 4. Cities and Towns Having a Popula- 
tion of Less Than 5,000 Inhabitants to Be 
Chartered by General Laws; Dues to be Col- 
lected in Current Money.—-Cities and towns 
having a population of 5,000 or less may be 
chartered alone by general law. They may 
levy, assess and collect such taxes as may be 
authorized by law, but no tax for any pur- 
pose shall ever be lawful for any one. year 
which shall exceed 11% per cent of the taxable 
property of such city; and all taxes shall be 
collectible only in current money, and all 
licenses and occupation taxes levied, and all 
fines, forfeitures and penalties accruing to 


said cities and towns shall be collectible only 
in current money. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 4 of Art. XI has 
been twice amended, as follows: (1) To provide 
that towns of 5,000 or Iess (instead of 10,000 or 
less, as provided by the original section) may be 
chartered alone by general law. Submitted by 
Thirty-first Legislature (1909), ratified in an 
election Aug. 3, 1909, and declared adopted Sept. 
24, 1909. (2) To authorize a maximum tax rate, 
in towns of 5,000 or less, of 1% per cent of tax- 
able values, in lieu of the originally specified 
maximum of one fourth of 1 per cent. Submitted 
ss Thirty-sixth Legislature (1919) and adopted at 
election of Nov. 2, 1920.] 


Sec. 5. Cities of More than 5,000 Inhabitants 
May by a Majority Vote of the Qualified Vot- 
ers Adopt Their Own Charter; Limitation as 
to Taxation and Debt.—Cities having more 
than five thousand (5,000) inhabitants may by 
a majority vote of the qualified voters of 
said city, at an election held for that purpose, 
adopt or amend their’charters, subject to such 
limitations as may be prescribed by the Leg-. 
islature, and providing that no charter or any 
ordinance passed under said charter shall con- 
tain any provision inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the State or of the general laws 
enacted by the Legislature of this State; said 
cities may levy, assess and collect such taxes 
as may be authorized by law or by their 
charters; but no tax for any purpose shall 
ever be lawful for any one year which shall 
exceed 2% per cent of the taxable property of 
such city, and no debt shall ever be created 
by any city unless at the same time provision 
be made to assess and collect annually a suf- 
ficient -sum to pay the interest thereon and 
creating a sinking fund of at least 2 per cent 
thereon; and provided, further, that no city 
charter shall be altered, amended or repealed 
oftener than every two years. 


[LNote.—The foregoing Sec. 5 of Art. XI has 
been twice amended, as follows: (1) To authorize 
towns of more than 5,000 population (instead of 
more than 10,000, as provided in the original sec- 
tion) to be chartered by special act, and allowing 
in such cities a maximum tax rate of 2% per cent. 
Submitted by Thirty-first Legislature (1909), rati- 
fied in an election Aug. 3, 1909, and proclaimed 
Sept. 24, 1909. (2) To grant home rule to cities of 
more than 5,000 population. Submitted by Thirty- 
second Legislature (1911), adopted at election of 
Nov. 5, 1912, and proclaimed Dec. 30, 1912.] 











Sec. 6. Municipal Taxation.—Counties, cities 
and towns are authorized, in such mode as 
may now or may hereafter be provided by 
law, to levy, assess and collect the taxes 
necessary to. pay the interest and provide a 
sinking fund to satisfy any indebtedness here- 
tofore legally made and undertaken; but all 
such taxes shall be assessed and collected 
separately from that levied, assessed and col- 
lected for current expenses of municipal gov- 
ernment and shall, when levied, specify im 
the act of levying the purpose therefor; and 
such taxes may be paid in the coupons, bonds 
or other indebtedness for the payment of. 
which such tax may have been levied. 

Sec. 7.Taxation of Seawalls, Etc.; Restric-- 
tions and Limitations; Eminent Domain.—All: 
counties and cities bordering on the coast of 
the Gulf: of Mexico are hereby authorized 
upon a vote of two-thirds majority of the resi- 
dent property taxpayers voting thereon at an 
election called for such purpose, to levy and 
collect such tax for construction of seawalls, 
breakwaters or sanitary purposes, aS may 
now or may hereafter be authorized by lawv, 
and may create a debt for such works and 
issue bonds in evidence thereof. But no debt 
for any purpose shall ever be incurred in any 
manner by any city or county unless. provi- 
sion is made at the time of creating the same, 
for levying and collecting a sufficient tax to 
pay the interest thereon and provide at least 
2 per cent as a sinking fund; and the condem- 
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nation of the right of way for the erection of 
such work shall be fully provided for. 

{Note.—The foregoing Sec. 7 of Art. XI was 
“amended to simplify language describing electors’ 
qualifications. Submitted by Forty-second Legis- 
lature (1931), adopted in election Nov. 8, 1932. 
Proclaimed Jan. 9, 1933. ] 


Sec. 8. State Aid for Seawalls, Etc.—The 
counties and cities on the Gulf Coast being 
subject to calamitous overflows, and a very 
large proportion of the general revenue being 
derived from those otherwise prosperous local- 
ities. *The Legislature is specially authorized 
to aid, by donation of such portion of the 
public domain as may be deemed proper, and 
in such mode as may be provided by law, the 
construction of seawalls, or breakwaters, such 
aid to be proportioned to the extent and 
value of the works constructed, or to be con- 
structed, in any locality. ’ 

sec. 9. Public Buildings, Etc.—The property 
of counties, cities and towns owned and held 
only for public purposes, such as public build- 
ings and the sites therefor, fire engines and 
the furniture thereof, and all property used 
or intended for extinguishing fires, public 
grounds and all other property devoted exclu- 
Sively to the use and benefit of the public, 
shall be exempt from forced sale and from 
taxation; provided, nothing herein shall pre- 
vent the enforcement of the vendor’s lien, the 
mechanie’s or builder’s lien, or other liens 
now existing. 

Sec. 10. City or Town May Be School Dis- 
trict; Special Tax.—The Legislature may con- 
stitute any city or town a separate and inde- 
pendent school district. And when the citizens 
of any city or town have a charter authorizing 
the city authorities to levy and collect a tax 
for the support and maintenance of a public 
institution of learning, such tax may here- 
after be levied and collected, if, at an election 
held for that purpose, two thirds of the tax- 
payers of such city or town shall vote for 
such tax. 

ARTICLE XII.—PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 

Sec. 1. Corporations Created by General 
Laws.—No private corporation shall be cre- 
ated except by general laws. 

Sec. 2. General Laws to Be Enacted.— 
General laws shall be enacted providing for 
the creation of private corporations, and 
shall therein provide fully for the adequate 
protection of the public and of the individual 
stockholders. 

Sec. 3. Franchises to Be Under Legislative 
Contro!l.—The right to authorize and regulate 
freights, tolls, wharfage or fares, levied and 
collected or proposed to be levied and col- 
lected, by individuals, companies or corpora- 
tions for the use of highways, landings, 
wharves, bridges and ferries, devoted to 
public use, has never been and shall never 
de relinquished or abandoned by the State, 
but shall always be under legislative control 
and depend upon legislative authority. 

Sec. 4. Charges and Collections of Freights, 
Wharfage, Fares or Tolls for the Use of 
Property Devoted to the Public Prohibited 
Except Specially Authorized by Law.—The 
first Legislature assembled after the adoption 
of this Constitution shall provide a mode of 
procedure by the Attorney General and Dis- 
trict or County Attorneys, in the name and 
behalf of the State, to prevent and punish 
the demanding and receiving or collection of 
any and all charges, as freight, wharfage, 
fares or tolls, for the use of property devoted 
to the public, unless the same shall have been 
specially authorized by law. 

*Explanatory Note.—The starting of a new 
sentence at this point follows the official draft 
of the Constitution, but it is evident that the 
foregoing phrase ending with ‘‘localities’’ was 
meant to modify the following sentence. 


Sec. 5, Freights, Wharfage, Fares or Tolls 
Subject to Legislative Control.—All laws 
granting the right to demand and collect 
freights, fares, tolls or wharfage shall at all 
times be subject to amendment, modification 
or repeal by the Legislature. 


Sec. 6. The Issuance of Stocks and Bonds 
by Corporations Prohibited Except for Money 
Paid and Labor Done, Etc.—No corporation 
shall issue stock or bonds except for money 
paid, labor done, or property actually re- 
ceived, and all fictitious increase of stock or 
indebtedness shall be void. : 


Sec. 7. Vested Rights Protected.—Nothing 
in this article shall be construed to divest or 
affect rights guaranteed by any existing 
grant or statute of this State or of the Repub- 
lie of Texas. 


ARTICLE XIII.—SPANISH AND MEXICAN 
LAND TITLES. 


Sec. 1. Fines, Penalties and Escheats.—All 
fines, penalties, forfeitures and _  escheats 
which have heretofore accrued to the Repub- 
lic and State of Texas under their Constitu- 
tions and laws shall accrue to the State under 
this Constitution; and the Legislature shall 
provide a method for determining what lands 
have been forfeited and for giving effect of 
escheats; and all such rights of forfeiture 
and escheat to the State shall, ipso facto, 
inure to the protection of the innocent holders 
of junior titles, as provided in Sees. 2, 3 and 4 
of this article. 

Sec. 2. Lands Not Recorded, Archived or in 
Possession.—Any claim of title or right to 
land in Texas, issued prior to the 13th day 
of November, 1835, not duly recorded in the 
county where the land was situated at the 
time of such record, or not duly archived in 
the General Land Office, or not in the actual 
possession of the grantee thereof, or some 
person claiming under him, prior to the ac- 
cruing of junior title thereto from the sov- 
ereignty of the soil, under circumstances 
reasonably calculated to give notice to said 
junior grantee, has never had, and shall not 
have, standing or effect against such junior 
title, or color of title, acquired without such 
or actual notice of such prior claim of title 
or right; and no condition annexed to such 
grants, not archived or recorded, or occupied 
as aforesaid, has been or ever shall be re- 
leased or waived. but actual performance of 
all such conditions shall be proved by the 
person or persons claiming under such title 
or claim of right in order to maintain action 
thereon, and the holder of such junior title, 
or color of title, shall have all the rights of 
the government which have heretofore ex- 
isted, or now exist, arising from the non- 
performance of all such conditions. 

Sec. 3. Nonpayment of Taxes; Presump- 
tions.—Nonpayment of taxes on any claim 
of title to land dated prior to the 13th day 
of November, 1835, not recorded or archived, 
as provided in Sec. 2, by the person or per- 
sons so claiming or those under whom he or 
they so claim, from that date up to the date 
of the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be held to be a presumption that the right 
thereto has reverted to the State, and that 
said claim is a stale demand, which presump- 
tion shall only be rebutted by payment of all 
taxes on said lands. State, county and city or 
town, to be assessed on the fair value of 
such lands by the Comptroller, and paid to 
him, without commutation or deduction for 
any part of the above period. 

Sec. 4. Titles Not to Be Recorded or Ar- 
chived; Actual Possession; ‘‘Duly Recorded’’ 
Defined.—No claim of title or right to land 
which issued prior to the 13th day of Novem- 
ber, 1835, which has not been duly recorded 
in the county where the land was situated 
at the time of such record, or which has not 
been duly archived in the General Land Of- 
fice, shall ever hereafter be deposited in the 
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General Land Office, or recorded in this State 
or delineated on the maps, or used as evi- 
dence in any of the courts of this State, and 
the same are stale claims; but this shall not 
affect such rights or presumptions as arise 
from actual possession... By the words ‘‘duly 
recorded’’ as used in Secs. 2 and 4 of this 
article it is meant that such claim of title 
or right to land shall have been recorded in 
the proper office, and that mere errors in the 
certificate of registration, or informality, not 
affecting the fairness and good faith of the 
holder thereof, with which the record was 
made, shall not be held to vitiate such 
record, 

Sec. 5. Certain Claims Declared Void.—AIll 
claims, locations, surveys, grants and titles 
of any kind which are declared null and void 
by the Constitution of the Republic or State 
of Texas are, and the same shall remain for- 
ever, null and void. 

Sec. 6. Forgers of Land Titles.—The Legis- 
lature shall pass stringent laws for the detec- 
tion and conviction of all forgers of land 
titles, and may make such appropriations of 
money for that purpose as may be necessary. 

Sec. 7. Certain Sections Not a Repeal of 
Laws.—Secs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this article shall 
not be so construed as to set aside or repeal 
any law or laws of the Republic or State of 
Texas, releasing the claimants of headrights 
of colonists of a league of land, or less, from 
compliance with the conditions on which their 
grants were made. 


ARTICLE XIV.—PUBLIC LANDS AND 
LAND OFFICE. 


Sec. 1. General Land Office; Grants to Be 
Registered in; Land Office to Be Self-Sus- 
taining.—There shall be one General Land 
Office in the State, which shall be at the seat 
of government, where all land titles which 
have emanated or may hereafter emanate 
from the State shall be registered, except 
those titles the registration of which may be 
prohibited by this Constitution. It shall be 
the duty of the Legislature at the earliest 
practicable time to make the Land Office 
self-sustaining, and from time to time the 
Legislature may establish such subordinate 
. Offices as may be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 2. Revival, Survey. and Location of 
Genuine Certificates.—All unsatisfied genuine 
land certificates. barred by Sec. 4, Art. X, of 
the Constitution. of 1869, by reason of the 
holders or owners thereof failing to have 
them surveyed and returned to the Land 
Office by the 1st day of January, 1875, are 
hereby revived. All unsatisfied genuine land 
certificates now in existence shall be sur- 
veyed and returned to the General Land 
Office within five years after the adoption 
of this Constitution, or be forever barred; 
and all genuine land certificates hereafter 
issued by the State shall be surveyed and 
returned to the General Land Office within 
five years after issuance, or be forever 
barred; provided, that all genuine land cer- 
tificates heretofore or hereafter issued shall 
be located, surveyed or patented only upon 
vacant and unappropriated public domain, 
and not upon any land titled or equitably 
owned under color of title from the sover- 
eignty of the State, evidence of the appro- 
priation of which is on the county records or 
in the General Land Office; or when the ap- 
propriation is evidenced by the occupation of 
the owner, or of some person holding for him. 

Sec. 3. Grants to Railways.—The Legisla- 
ture shall have no power to grant any of the 
lands of this State to any railway company 
except upon the following restrictions and 
conditions. 

First. That there shall never be granted to 
any such corporation more than sixteen sec- 
tions to the mile; and no reservation of any 





part of the public domain for the purpose of 
satisfying such grant shall ever be made. 

Second. That no land certificate shall be 
issued to such company until they have 
equipped, constructed and in running order 
at least ten miles of road; and on failure of 
such company to comply with the terms of 
its charter, or to alienate its land at a period 
to be fixed by law, in no event to exceed 
twelve years from the issuance of the patent, 
all said land shall be forfeited to the State 
and become a portion of the public domain, 
and liable to location and survey. The Legis- 
lature shall pass general laws only, to give 
effect to the provisions of this section. 


Sec. 4. Sale of Lands to Actual Settlers.— 
No certificate for land shall be sold at the 
Land Office except to actual settlers upon 
the same, and in lots not to exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. 


Sec. 5. Alienation of Railroad Grants; Duty 
of Attorney General.—All lands heretofore or 
hereafter granted to railroad companies, 
where the charter or law of the State re- 
quired or shall hereafter require their alien- 
ation within a certain period, on pain of 
forfeiture, or is silent on the subject of 
forfeiture, and which lands have not been or 
shall not hereafter be alienated, in conform- 
ity with the terms of their charters, and the 
laws under which the grants were made, are 
hereby declared forfeited to the State, and 
subject to pre-emption, location and survey, 
as other vacant lands. All lands heretofore 
granted to said railroad companies to which 
no forfeiture was attached, on their failure 
to alienate, are not included in the foregoing 
clause, but in all such last named cases it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General, 
in every instance where alienations have been 
or hereafter may be made, to inquire into 
the same, and if such alienation has been 
made in fraud of the rights of the State, and 
is colorable only, the real and beneficial in- 
terest being still in such corporation, to 
institute legal proceedings in the county 
where the seat of government is situated, to 
forfeit such lands to the State, and if such 
alienation be judicially ascertained to be 
fraudulent and colorable as aforesaid, such 
lands shall be forfeited to the State and be- 
come a part of the vacant public domain, 
liable to pre-emption, location and survey. 


Sec. 6. Grants to Heads of Families and 
Single Men.—To every head of a family with- 
out a homestead there shall be donated 160 
acres of public land, upon condition that he 
will select and locate said land, and occupy 
the same three years, and pay the office fees 
due thereon. To all single men of 18 years 
of age and upwards shall be donated eighty 
acres of public land, upon the terms and con- 
ditions prescribed for heads of families. 


Sec. 7. Mines and Minerals Released to 
Owners of the Soil.—The State of Texas 
hereby releases to the owner or owners of 
the soil all mines and minerals that may be 
on the same, subject to taxation as other 
property. 

Sec. 8. Time Extended to Comply With Act 
of 1870.—Persons residing between the Nueces 
River and the Rio Grande and owning grants 
for lands which emanated from the Govern- 
ment of Spain, or that of Mexico, which 
grants have been recognized and validated 
by the State, by acts of the Legislature, 
approved Feb. 10, 1852; Aug. 15, 1870, and 
other acts, and who have been prevented from 
complying with the requirements of said acts 
by the unsettled condition of the country, 
shall be allowed until the 1st day of January, 
1880, to complete their surveys and the plots 
thereof, and to return their field notes to 
the General Land Office; and all claimants 
failing to do so shall be forever barred; pro- 
vided, nothing in: this section shall be so 
construed as to validate any titles not already 
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valid, or to interfere with the rights of third 
persons. | 


ARTICLE XV.—IMPEACHMENT. 

Sec. 1. Power of Impeachment Vested in 
The House of Representatives.—The power of 
impeachment shall be vested-in the House of 
Representatives. 

Sec. 2. Trial by Senate.—Impeachment of 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney 
General, Treasurer, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Comptroller, and the 
Judges of the Supreme Courts, Courts of 
Appeal.and District Courts shall be tried by 
the Senate. 

Sec. 3. Oath of Senators.—When the Senate 
is sitting as a court of impeachment, the 
Senators shall be on oath, or affirmation, 
impartially to try the party impeached, and 
no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two thirds of the Senators 
present. 

Sec. 4. Judgment; Party Convicted Subject 
to Indictment Under the Criminal. Laws.— 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall ex- 
tend only to, removal from office and dis- 
qualification from holding any office of 
honor, trust or profit under this State. <A 
party convicted on impeachment shall also 
be subject to indictment, trial and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Sec. 5. Officers Suspended During Pending 
Proceedings.—All officers against whom arti- 
cles of impeachment may be preferred shall 
be suspended from the exercise of the duties 
of their office during the pendency of such 
impeachment. The Governor may make a 
provisional appointment to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the suspension of an officer 
until the decision on the impeachment. 

Sec. 6. Removal of District Judges.—Any 
Judge of the District Courts of the State who 
is incompetent to discharge the duties of his 
office, or who shall be guilty of partiality, 
or oppression, or other official misconduct, 
or whose habits and conduct are such as to 
render him unfit to hold such office, or who 
shall negligently fail to perform his duties as 
Judge, or who shall fail to execute in a rea- 
sonable measure the business in his courts, 
may be removed by the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction 
to hear and determine the causes aforesaid 
when presented in writing, upon the oaths, 
taken before some Judge of a court of record, 
of not less than ten lawyers, practicing In 
the courts held by such Judge, and licensed 
to practice in the Supreme Court; said pre- 
sentment to be founded either upon the 
knowledge of the persons making it or upon 
the written oaths as to facts of creditable 
witnesses. The Supreme Court may issue all 
needful process and prescribe all_ needful 
rules to give effect to this section. Causes of 
this kind shall have precedence and be tried 
as soon as practicable. } 

Sec. 7. Trial and Removal of Other Officers. 
—The Legislature shall provide by law for 
the trial and removal from office of all offi- 
cers of this State, the modes for which have 
not been provided in this Constitution. 

Address. 

Sec. 8. Removal of Judges of Supreme 
Court and Courts of Appeal! and of District 
Courts.—The Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Courts of Appeals and District courts shall be 
removed by the Governor on the address of 
two thirds of each house of the Legislature, 
for willful neglect of duty, incompetency, 
habitual drunkenness, oppression in office, 
or other reasonable cause which shall not be 
sufficient ground for impeachment; provided, 
however that the cause or causes for which 
such removal shall be required shall be stated 
at length in such address and entered on the 
journals of each house; and provided, further, 
that the cause or causes shall be notified to 





the Judge so intended to be removed, and he 
shall be admitted to a hearing in his own 
defense before any vote fwtr such address 
shall pass; and in all such cases the vote 
shall be taken by Pipaey and nays and entered 
on the journals of each house, respectively. 


ARTICLE XVI.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
Sec. 1. Official Oaths.—Members of the Leg- 
islature, and all officers, before they enter 
upon the duties of their offices, shall take 
the following Oath or Affirmation: - 

£63) Deepen icobarsaty cage: , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm), that I will faithfully execute the 
duties of the office of ; of the 
State of Texas, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States and 
of this state; and I furthermore solemnly 
swear (or. affirm), that I have not, directly 
nor indirectly paid, offered, or promised to 
pay, contributed, nor promised to contribute 
any money, or valuable thing, or promised 
any public office or employment, as a re- 
ward for the giving or withholding a vote 
at the election at which I was elected. So 
help me God.”’ 





[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 1 of Art. XVI was 
amended from the original text to eliminate that 
part of the oath stating that the incoming official 
had not fought a duel or sent or accepted a chal- 


lenge to a duel or acted as @& seeond ina duel. -~ 


Submitted by Forty-fifth Legislature. (1937) and 
adopted in an election Nov. 8, 1938. ] 

Sec. 2. Right of Suffrage to Be Protected; 
Criminals Disfranchised.—Laws shall be made 
to exclude from office, serving on juries, and 
from the right of suffrage, those who may 
have been or shall hereafter be convicted of 
bribery, perjury, forgery or other high 
crimes. The privilege of free suffrage shall 
be protected by laws, regulating elections 
and prohibiting, under adequate penalties, 
all undue influence therein from power, 
bribery, tumult, or other improper practice. 

Sec. 3. Fines and Costs to Be Discharged by 
Manual Labor.—The Legislature shall make 
provisions whereby persons convicted of mis- 
demeanors and committed to the county jails 
in default of payment of fines and costs shall 
be required to discharge such fines and costs 
by manual labor, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 4. Dueling Prohibited.—Any citizen of 
this State who shall, after the adoption of 
this Constitution, fight a duel with deadly 
weapons, or send or accept a challenge to 
fight a duel with deadly weapons, either 
within this State or out of it, or who shall 
act as second, or knowingly assist in any 
manner those thus offending, shall be de- 
prived of the right of suffrage, or of holding 
any office of trust or profit under this State. 

Sec. 5. Bribery in Elections Disqualification 
for Holding Office.—Every person shall be 
disqualified from holding any office of profit 
or trust in this State who shall have been 
convicted of having given or offered a bribe 
to procure his election or appointment. 

Sec. 6. Appropriations for Private Purposes 
Prohibited; Expenditures to Be Published.— 
No appropriation for private or individual 
purposes shall be made. A regular statement, 
under oath, and an account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money, shall 
be published annually, in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 7. No Paper to Circulate as Money.— 
The Legislature shall in no case have power 
to issue ‘‘treasury warrants,’’ ‘‘treasury 
notes,’’ or paper of any description intended 
to circulate as money. 

See. 8. Counties May Provide Workhouses, 
Poorhouses and Farms.—Each county in the 
State may provide, in such manner as may be 
prescribed by law, a manual labor poorhouse 
and farm, for taking care of, managing, em- 
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ploying and supplying the wants of its in- 
digent and poor inhabitants. 

Sec. 9. Absence on Business of the State or 
United States Shall Not Forfeit a Residence 
Once Obtained.—Absence on business of the 
State or of the United States shall not forfeit 
a residence once obtained. so as to deprive 
anyone of the right of suffrage, or of being 
elected or appointed to any office, under the 
exceptions contained in this Constitution. 

See. 10. Deductions From Salaries to Be 
Provided for.—The Legislature shall provide 
for deductions from the salaries of public 


officers who may neglect the performance. 


3 any duty that may be assigned them by 
aw. 

Sec. 11. Usurious Interest Prohibited.—AIl 
contracts for a greater rate of interest than 
ten per centum per annum shall be deemed 
usurious, and the first Legislature after this 
amendment is adopted shall provide appro- 
priate pains and penalties to prevent the 
same; but when no rate of interest is agreed 
upon the rate shall not exceed six per cent 
per annum. : 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 11 of Art. XVI was 
amended from the original, setting 10 per cent 
and 6 per cent as interest rates, in place of origi- 
nal provision for 12 per cent and 8 per cent. 
Submitted by Twenty-second Legislature (1891), 
ratified in election Aug. 11, 1891, and declared 
adopted Sept. 22, 1891. ] 


Sec. 12. Officers Not Eligible-—No member 
of Congress, nor person holding or exercising 
any office of profit or trust under the United 
States, or either of them, or under any for- 
eign power, shall be eligible as a member of 
the Legislature or hold or exercise any office 
of profit or trust under this State. 

Sec. 13. Legislature Shall Pass Arbitration 
Laws.—It shall be the duty of the Legislature 
to pass such laws as may be necessary and 
proper to decide differences by arbitration, 
en the parties shall elect that method of 
rial. 

Sec. 14. Residence of Officers.—All civil 
officers shall reside within the State, and all 
district or county officers within their dis- 
tricts or counties, and shall keep their offices 
at such places as may be required by law; 
and failure to comply with this condition 
shall vacate the office so held. 


Sec. 15. Community Property of Husband 
and Wife; Partition Thereof.—All property. 
both real and personal, of the wife, owned 
or claimed by her before marriage, and that 
acquired afterward by gift, devise or descent, 
shall be the separate property of the wife; 
and laws shall be passed more clearly defin- 
ing the rights of the wife, in relation as well 
to her separate property as that held in com- 
mon with her husband; provided that hus- 
band and wife, without prejudice to pre- 
existing creditors, may from time to time by 
written instrument as if the wife were a 
femme sole partition between themselves in 
severalty or into equal undivided interests 
all or any part of their existing community 
property, or exchange between themselves 
the community interest of one spouse in any 
property for the community interest of the 
other spouse in other community property, 
whereupon the portion or interest set aside 
to each spouse shall be and constitute a part 
of the separate property of such spouse. 

This amendment is self-operative, but laws 
may be passed prescribing requirements as 
to the form and manner of execution of such 
instruments, and providing for their recorda- 
tion, and for such other reasonable require- 
ments not inconsistent herewith as the Legis- 
lature may from time to time consider proper 
with relation to the subject of this amend- 
ment. Should the Legislature pass an act 
dealing with the subject of this amendment 
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and prescribing requirements as to the form 
and manner of the execution of such instru- 
ments and providing for their recordation and 
other reasonable requirements not inconsist- 
ent herewith and anticipatory hereto, such 
act shall not be invalid by reason of its an- 
ticipatory character and shall take effect just’ 
as though this Constitutional Amendment was 
in effect when the act was passed. 

[Note.—See. 15 of Art. XVI originally had no: 
provision for partition of community property of 
husband and wife. Provision for partition, as pre- 
scribed above, was the purpose of the foregoing 
amended section. Submitted by Fiftieth Legisla-_ 
ture (1947) and adopted in election Nov. 2, 1948. ] 





Sec. 16. Banking Corporations.—The Legis- 
lature shall, by general laws, authorize the 
incorporation of corporate bodies with bank- 
ing and discounting privileges, and shall pro- 
vide for a system of state supervision, regu- 
lation and control of such bodies which 
will adequately protect and secure the de- 
positors and creditors thereof. 

No such corporate body shall be chartered. 
until all of the authorized capital stock has 
been subscribed and paid for in full in cash. 
Such body corporate shall not be authorized 
to engage in business at more than one place, 
which shall be designated in its charter. 

No foreign corporation, other than the na- 
tional banks of the United States, shall be 
permitted to exercise banking or discounting 
privileges in this State. 

{Note.—The foregoing Sec. 16 of Art. XVI has 
been twice amended from the original, as follows: 
(1) To eliminate the original provision that ‘‘No 
corporate body shall hereafter be created, re- 
newed or extended with banking or discounting 
privileges,’’ and making possible the establishment 
of the present state banking system. Submitted 
by the Twenty-eighth Legislature (1903), ratified 
in an election Noy. 8, 1904, and declared adopted 
Dec. 29, 1904. (2) Eliminating a provision, con- 
tained in the amendment of 1904, making share- 
holders of banks liable to the extent of twice the 
par value of the shares owned. Submitted by the 
Forty-fifth Legislature (1937), and adopted in an 
election Aug. 23, 1937. ] 


Sec. 17. Officers to Perform Duties Until 
Successor Qualified.—All officers within this 
State shall continue to perform the duties of 
their offices until their successors shall be 
duly qualified. 

Sec. 18. Vested Rights.—The rights of prop- 
erty and of action, which have been acquired 
under the Constitution and the laws of the 
Republic and State, shall not be divested; 
nor shall any rights or actions which have 
been divested, barred or declared null and 
void by the Constitution of the Republic and 
State be reinvested, renewed or reinstated 
by this Constitution; but the same shall re- 
main precisely in the situation which they 
were before the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, unless otherwise herein provided; and 
provided, further, that no cause of action 
heretofore barred shall be revived. 

Sec. 19. Qualifications of Jurors.—The Leg- 
islature shall prescribe by law the qualifica- 
tions of grand and petit jurors. 

Sec. 20. Manufacture and Sale of Intoxi- 
cants.—(a) The open saloon shall be and is 
hereby prohibited. The Legislature shall have 
the power, and it shall be its duty to define 
the term ‘‘open saloon’’ and enact laws 
against such. 

Subject to the foregoing, the Legislature 
shall have the power to regulate the manu- 
facture, sale, possession and _ transportation 
of intoxicating liquors, including the power 
to establish a State monopoly on the sale of 
distilled liquors. 

(b) The Legislature’ shall enact a law or 
laws whereby the qualified voters of any 
county, justice’s precinct or incorporated 
town or city may, by a majority vote of those 
voting, determine from time to time whether 
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the sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes. shall be prohibited or legalized 
within the prescribed limits; and such laws 
shall contain provisions for voting on the 
sale of intoxicating liquors of various types 
and various alcoholic content. 

(c) In all counties, justice’s precincts or 
incorporated towns or cities wherein the sale 
of intoxicating. liquors had been prohibited by 
local option elections held under the laws of 


the State of Texas and in force at the time . 


of the taking effect of Section 20, Article XVI 
of the Constitution of Texas, it shall continue 
to be unlawful to manufacture, sell, barter 
or exchange in any such county, justice’s 
precinct or incorporated town or city, any 
spiritous, vinous or malt liquors or medicated 
bitters capable of producing intoxication or 
any other intoxicants whatsoever, for bever- 
age purposes, unless and until a majority of 
the qualified voters in such county or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof voting in an election 
held for such purposes. shall determine such 
to be lawful; provided that this subsection 
shall not prohibit the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages containing not more than 3.2 per cent 
alcohol by weight in cities, counties or politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof in which the qualified 
voters have voted to legalize such sale under 
the provisions of Chapter 116, Acts of the 
Regular Session of the Forty-third Legisla- 
ture. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 20 of Art. XVI has 
been amended from the original (which merely 
provided for local option elections in ‘‘any county, 
justice’s precinct, town or city’’) four times, as 
follows: (1) To insert a clause in original section 
“for such subdivision of a county as may be desig- 
nated by Commissioners’ Court of said county,’’ 
with reference to local option elections. Submitted 
by Twenty-second Legislature (1891), ratified in 
an election Aug. 11, 1891, and declared adopted 
Sept. 22, 1891. (2) To declare state-wide prohibi- 
tion. Submitted by Thirty-sixth Legislature (1919), 
and declared adopted May 24, 1919. (3) To legal- 
ize sale of vinous and malt liquors of not more 
than 3.2 per cent alcohol. Submitted by the Forty- 
third Legislature (1933), and adopted in an 
election Aug. 26, 1933. (4) Legalizing sale of all 
liquors, as stated in the section printed above. 
Submitted by the Forty-fourth Legislature (1935), 
and adopted in an election Aug. 24, 1935. ] 


Sec. 21. Stationery; Public Printing.—AIl 
stationery and printing, except proclamations 
and such printing as may be done at the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, paper and fuel used in 
the legislative and other departments of the 
government, except the judicial department, 
shall be furnished and the printing and bind- 
ing of the laws, journals and department 
reports and all other printing and binding, 
and the repairing and furnishing the halls 
and rooms used for the meetings of the Legis- 
lature and its committees, shall be per- 
formed under contract, to be given to the 
lowest responsible bidder, below such maxi- 
mum price and under such regulations as 
shall be prescribed by law. No member or 
officer of any department of the government 
shall be in any way inerested in such con- 
tract; and all such contracts shall be subject 
to the approval of the Governor, Secretary of 
State and Comptroller. 


Sec. 22. Fence Laws.—The Legislature 
shall have the power to pass such fence laws, 
applicable to any subdivision of the State 
or county, aS may be needed to meet the 
wants of the people. 

Sec. 23. Stock Laws.—The Legislature may 
pass laws for the regulation of livestock and 
the protection of stock raisers in the stock 
raising portion of the State, and exempt from 
the operation of such laws other portions, 
sections or counties; and shall have power 
to pass general and special laws for the in- 
spection of cattle, stock and hides, and for 





the regulation of brands; provided, that any 
local law thus passed shall be submitted to 
the freeholders of the section to be affected 
thereby, and approved by them before it 
shall go into effect. - . wear 

Sec. 24. Roads; Convict Labor.—The Legis- 
lature shall make provision for laying out 
and working public roads, for the building 
of bridges, and for utilizing fines, forfeitures, 
and convict labor to all these purposes. 

Sec. 25. Drawbacks and Rebates in Freight 
Insurance, Transportation, Storage, Etc., 
Prohibited.—That all drawbacks and rebate- 
ment of insurance, freight, transportation, 
carriage, wharfage, storage, compressing, 
bailing, repairing, or for any other kind of 
labor or service of, or to any cotton, grain 
or ried other produce or article of commerce, 
in this State, paid or allowed or contracted 
for to any common carrier, shipper, mer- 
chant, commission merchant, factor, agent or 
middleman of any kind not the true and 
absolute owner thereof, are forever prohibit- 
ed; and it shall be the duty of the Legislature 
to pass effective laws punishing all persons 
in this State who pay, receive or contract for 
or respecting the same. 

Sec. 26. Homicide: Civil Action For.—Every 
person, corporation or company that may 
commit a homicide, through willful act or 
omission or gross neglect, shall be responsible 
in exemplary damages to the surviving hus- 
band, widow, heirs of his or her body, or 
such of them as there may be, without 
regard to any criminal proceeding that may 
or may not be had in relation to the homicide. 

Sec. 27. Vacancies in Offices Filled for Un- 
expired Terms Only.—In all elections to fill 
vacancies of office in this State, it shall be to 
fill the unexpired term only. 

Sec. 28. Wages Exempt From Garnishment. 
—No current wages for personal service shall 
ever be subject to garnishment. 

Sec. 29. Barratry to Be Prohibited.—The 
Legislature shall provide by law for defining 
and punishing barratry. 

Sec. 30. Duration of Offices; Term of Rail- 
road Commissioner.—The duration of all of- 
fices not fixed by this Constitution shall 
never exceed two years; provided, that when 
a Railroad Commission is created by law it 
shall be composed of three Commissioners, 
who shall be elected by the people at a gen- 
eral election for state officers, and their term 
of office shall be six years; provided, Rail- 
road Commissioners first elected after this 
amendment goes into effect shall hold office 
as follows: One shall serve two years and 
one four years, and one six years, their 
terms to be decided by lot, immediately 
after they shall have qualified. And one Rail- 
road Commissioner shall be elected every two 
years thereafter. In case of vacancy in said 
office, the Governor of the State shall fill 
said vacancy by appointment until the next 
general election. 





[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 30 of Art. XVI was 
amended from the original to permit six-year 
terms for the newly created offices of the three- 
place Railroad Commission of Texas. The original 
section consisted only of the first clause of the 
amendment as_ printed above. Submitted by 
Twenty-third Legislature (1893), ratified in an 
Saco hh 6, 1894, and declared adopted Dec. 





Sec. 30-a. Board of Regents, Trustees, Man- 
agers, Etc.; Term of Office.—The Legislature 
may provide by law that the members of the 
Board of Regents of the State University and 
boards of trustees or managers of the educa- 
tional, eleemosynary and penal institutions 
of this State, and such boards as have been 
or- may hereafter be established by law, may 
hold their respective offices for the term of 
six (6) years, one third of the members of 
such boards to be elected or appointed every 
two years’in such manner as the Legislature 
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may determine; vacancies in such offices to 
be filled as may be provided by law, and the 
Legislature shall enact suitable laws to give 
effect. to this section. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 30-a of Art. XVI, 
an amendment, was added to give the Legislature 
authority to provide official terms of more than 
two years. (See Sec. 30 above and note there- 
under.) Submitted by Thirty-second Legislature 
(1911), ratified at an election Nov. 5, 1912, and 
declared adopted Dec. 30, 1912. ] 


Sec. 30-b. Tenure Under Municipal Civil 
Service.—Wherever by virtue of statute or 
charter provisions appointive officers of any 
municipality are placed under the terms and 
provisions of Civil Service and rules are set 
up governing appointment to and removal 
from such offices, the provisions of Article 
16, Section 30, of the Texas Constitution 
limiting the duration of all offices not fixed 
by the Constitution to two (2) years shall 
not apply, but the duration of such offices 
shall be governed by the provisions of the 
Civil Service law or charter provisions ap- 
plicable thereto. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 30-b of Art. XVI, 
an amendment, was added to extend to local 
official terms under the civil service exemption 
from the two-year restriction in the first clause 
of Sec. 30. (See Secs. 30 and 30-a and notes 
thereunder.) Submitted by the Forty-sixth Legis- 
lature; ratified in an election Nov. 5, 1940.1] 


Sec. 31. Qualifications of Physicians to Be 
Prescribed.—The Legislature may pass laws 
prescribing the qualifications of practitioners 
of medicine in this State, and to punish per- 
sons for malpractice, but no preference shall 
ever be given by law to any schools of 
medicine. 

Sec. 32. Board of Health and Vital Statistics. 
—The Legislature may provide by law for the 
establishment of a Board of Health and Vital 
Statistics, under such rules and regulations 
as it may deem proper. 

Sec. 33. Condition Under Which a Person 
Can Not Receive Compensation From the 
State.—The accounting officers of this State 
shall neither draw nor pay a warrant upon 
the Treasury in favor of any person, for 
salary or compensation as agent, officer or 
appointee, who holds at the same time any 
other office or position of honor, trust or 
profit, under this State or the United States, 
except as prescribed in this Constitution. 
Provided, that this restriction as to the draw- 
ing and paying of warrants upon the Treas- 
ury shall not apply to officers of the National 
Guard of Texas, the National Guard Re- 
serve, the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
United States, nor to enlisted men of the 
National Guard, the National Guard Reserve, 
and the Organized Reserves of the United 
States, nor to retired officers of the United 
States Army, Navy and Marine Corps, and 
the retired warranty officers and retired en- 
listed men of the United States Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 33 of Art. XVI has 
been amended twice, as follows: (1) To release 
National Guard of Texas, National Guard Re- 
serve and Officers’ 
States Organized Reserves from the _ prohibition 
against holding remunerative office. Submitted by 
Thirty-ninth Legislature (1925), and adopted in 
an election Nov. 2, 1926. Proclaimed Jan. 20, 1927. 
(2) To add to those released from the prohibition 
against holding reumnerative office all retired 
officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Submitted by 
Forty-second Legislature (1931), and adopted in 
peagices Nov. 8, 1932. Proclaimed Jan. 9, 
“ ov. 


Sec. 34. How Forts May Be Acquired by 
the United States.—The Legislature shall pass 
laws authorizing the Governor to lease or 





Reserve Corps and United. 








sell to the Government of the United States 
a sufficient quantity of the public domain of 
the State necessary for the erection of forts, 
barracks, arsenals and military stations or 
camps, and for other needful military pur- 
poses; and the action of the Governor there- 
in shall be subject to the approval of the 
Legislature. 


Sec. 35. Laborers on Public Works to Be 
Protected.—The Legislature shall, at its first 
session, pass laws to protect laborers on 
public buildings, streets, roads, railroads, 
canals and other similar public works, against 
the failure of contractors and subcontractors 
to pay their current wages when due, and to 
make the corporation, company or individual 
for whose benefit the work is done responsi- 
ble for their ultimate payment. 


Sec. 36. Payments of Schoolteachers Pro- 
vided for.—The Legislature shall, at its first 
session, provide for the payment or funding, 
as they may deem best, of the amounts found 
to be justly due to the teachers in the public 
schools by the State for services rendered 
prior to the ist day of July, 1873, and for 
the payment by the school districts in the 
State of amounts justly due teachers of public 
schools by such districts to January, 1876. 


Sec. 37. Mechanic’s Liens to Be Enforced.— 
Mechanics, artisans and material men of 
every class shall have a lien upon the build- 
ings and articles made or repaired by them, 
for the value of their labor done thereon, or 
material furnished therefor; and the Legisla- 
ture shall provide by law for the speedy and 
efficient enforcement of said liens. 

Sec. 38. Commissioner of Insurance, Sta- 
tistics and History.—The Legislature may, at 
such time as the public interest may require. 
provide for the office of Commissioner of 
Insurance, Statistics and History, whose 
term of office, duties and salary shall be 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 39. Memorials of Texas History.—The 
Legislature may, from time to time, make 
appropriations for preserving and perpetuat- 
ing memorials of the history of Texas, by 
means of monuments, statues, paintings and 
documents of historical value. 

Sec. 40. Provision Against Holding More 
Than One Office; Exceptions.—No person 
shall hold or exercise, at the same time, 
more than one civil office of emolument, 
except that of Justice of the Peace, County 
Commissioner, notary public and postmaster, 
officer of the National Guard, the National 
Guard Reserve and the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the United States, and enlisted men 
of the National Guard, the National Guard 
Reserve and the Organized Reserves of the 
United States, and retired officers of the 
United States Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
and the retired warrant officers and retired 
enlisted men of the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, unless otherwise 
specially provided herein. Provided, that 
nothing in this Constitution shall be con- 
strued to prohibit an officer, or enlisted man 
of the National Guard, the National Guard 
Reserve, or an officer in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps of the United States, or an en- 
listed man in the Organized Reserves of the 
United States, or retired officers of the 
United States Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
and the retired warrant officers and retired 
enlisted men of the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps from holding in con- 
junction with such office any other office 
or position of honor, trust or profit, under 
this State, or the United States, or from 
voting at any election, general, special or pri- 
mary, in this State when otherwise qualified. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 40 of Art. XVI has 
been amended twice, as follows: (1) To release 
National Guard, National Guard Reserve and 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and United States Organ- 
ized Reserves from the prohibition against hold- 
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ing remunerative office. Submitted by Thirty- 
ninth Legislature (1925), and adopted in an 
election Nov: 2, 1926. Proclaimed Jan. 20, _ 1927. 
(2). To add to those released from the prohibition 
against holding remunerative office all retired 
officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Submitted by 
Forty-second Legislature (1931) and adopted. in 


an election Nov. 8, 1932. Proclaimed Jan. 9, 
1933.) 
Sec. 41. Bribery of Certain Officials to Be 


Prohibited.—Any person who shall, directly 
or indirectly, offer, give or promise any 
money or thing of value, testimonial, privi- 
lege or personal advantage to any executive 
or judicial officer or member of the Legis- 
lature, to influence him in the performance 
of any of his public or official duties, shall 
be guilty of bribery and be punished in such 
manner as shall be provided by law. And any 
member of the Legislature, or executive or 
judicial officer, who shall solicit, demand or 
receive, or consent to receive, directly or in- 
directly, for himself or for another, from 
any company, corporation or person, any 
money, appointment, employment testimonial, 
reward, thing of value or employment, or of 
personal advantage or promise thereof, for 
his vote or official influence, or for with- 
holding the same, or with any understanding, 
expressed or implied, that his vote or official 
action shall be in any way influenced there- 
by, or who shall solicit, demand and receive 
any such money or other advantage, matter 
or thing aforesaid, for another, as the con- 
sideration of his vote or official influence, 
in consideration of the payment or promise 
of such money, advantage, matter or thing 
to another, shall be held guilty of bribery 
within the meaning of the Constitution, and 
shall incur the disabilities provided for said 
offenses, with a forfeiture of the office they 
may hold, and such other additional punish- 
ment as is or shall be provided by law. 

Sec. 42. Legislature May Provide for In- 
ebriate Asylum.—The Legislature may estab- 
lish an inebriate asylum for the cure of 
drunkenness and the reform of inebriates. 

Sec. 43. Exemption From Public Service. 
—No man or set of men shall ever be ex- 
empted, relieved or discharged from the per- 
formance of any public duty or service im- 
posed by general law, by any special law. 
Exemptions from the performance of such 
public duty or service shall only be made by 
general law. 

Sec. 44. County Treasurer and Surveyor.— 
The Legislature shall prescribe the duties, 
and provide for the election, by the qualified 
voters of each county in this State, of a 
County Treasurer and a County Surveyor, 
who shall have an office at the county seat, 
and hold their office for two years, and until 
their successors are qualified; and shall have 
pen compensation as may be provided by 
aw. 

Sec. 45. Records of the History of Texas.— 
It shall be the duty of the Legislature to 
provide for collecting, arranging and safely 
keeping such records, rolls, correspondence 
and other documents, civil and military, re- 
lating to the history of Texas as may be 
now in the possession of parties willing to 
confide them ‘to the care and preservation 
of the State. 

Sec. 46. Militia to Be Organized.—The Legis- 
lature shall provide by law for organizing 
and disciplining the militia of the State, in 
such manner as they shall deem expedient, 
not incompatible with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 47. Scruples Against Bearing Arms.— 
Any person who conscientiously scruples to 
bear arms shall not be compelled to do so, 
but shall pay an equivalent for personal 
service, 


Sec. 48. Laws to Remain in Force.—All laws 


_and parts of laws now in force in the State 


of Texas which are not repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United ‘States or to this 
Constitution shall continue and remain in 
force as the laws of this State until they 


‘expire by their own limitation or shall be 


amended or repealed by the Legislature. 

Sec. 49. Exemptions From Forced Sales.— 
The Legislature shall have power, and it shall 
be its duty, to protect by law from forced 
sale a certain portion of the personal Pree 
of all heads of families, and also of unmar- 
ried adults, male and female. 

Sec. 50. Homestead Exemptions; Incum- 
brances; Pretended Sales.—The homestead of 
a family shall be, and is hereby, protected 
from forced sale for the payment of all debts, 


-except for the purchase money thereof, or a 


part of such purchase money, the taxes due 
thereon, or for work and material used in 
constructing improvements thereon, and in 
this last case only when the work and mate- 
rial are contracted for in writing, with the 
consent of the wife given in the same manner 
as is required in making a sale and convey- 
ance of the homestead; nor shall the owner, 
if a married man, sell the homestead without 
the consent of the wife, given in such manner 
as may be prescribed by law. No mortgage, 
trust deed or other lien on the homestead 
shall ever be valid except for the purchase 
money therefor, or improvements made there- 
on, as hereinbefore provided, whether such 
mortgage or trust deed or other lien shall 
have been created by the husband alone or 
together with his wife; and all pretended 
sales of the homestead involving any condi- 
tion of defeasance shall be void. 

Sec. 51. Homestead Defined.—The home- 
stead not in a town or city shall consist of 
not more than 200 acres of land, which may 
be in one or more parcels, with the improve- 
ments thereon; the homestead in a city, town 
or village shall consist of lot or lots, not to 
exceed in value $5,000 at the time of their 
designation as the homestead, without refer- 
ence to the value of any improvements 
thereon; provided, that the same shall be 
used for the purposes of a home, or as a 
place to exercise the calling or business of 
the head of the family; provided, also, that 
any temporary renting of the homestead shall 
not change the character of the same, when 
no other homestead has been acquired. 

Sec. 52. Descent of Homestead.—On the 
death of the husband or wife, or both, the 
homestead shall descend and vest in like 
manner as other real property of the de- 
ceased, and shall be governed by the same 
laws of descent and distribution, but it shall 
not be partitioned among the heirs of the 
deceased during the lifetime of the surviving 
husband or wife, or so long as the survivor 
may elect to use or occupy the same as a 
homestead, or so long as the guardian of the 
minor children of the deceased may be per- 
mitted, under the order of the proper court 
having jurisdiction, to use and occupy the 


. Declaration Validating Process and 
Writs.—That no inconvenience may arise 
from the adoption of this Constitution, it is 
declared that all process and writs of all 
kinds which have been or may be issued and 
not returned or executed when this Consti- 
tution is adopted shall remain valid, and 
shall not be in any way affected by the 
adoption of this Constitution. 

Sec. 54. Indigent Lunatics.—It shall be the 
duty of the Legislature to provide for the 
custody and maintenance of indigent lunatics 
at the expense of the State, under such regu- 
lations and restrictions as the Legislature 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 55. Pensions.—The Legislature may 
provide annual pensions, not to exceed $150 
per annum, to surviving soldiers or volunteers 
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in the war between Texas and Mexico, from 
the commencement of the revolution in 1835 
until the 1st of January, 1837; and also to 
the surviving signers of the Declaration of 
Independence of Texas; and to the surviving 
widows continuing unmarried, of such sol- 
diers and ‘signers; provided, that no such 
pension be granted except to those in_ in- 
digent circumstances, proof of which shall be 
made before the County Court of the county 
where the applicant resides, in such manner 
as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 56. No Appropriation for Immigration. 
—The Legislature shall have no power to 
appropriate any of the public money for the 
establishment and maintenance of a bureau 
of immigration, or for any purpose of bring- 
ing immigrants to this State. 

See. 57. Land Set Aside for State Capitol.— 
Three million acres of the public domain are 
hereby appropriated and set apart for the 
purpose of erecting a new State Capitol and 
other necessary public buildings at the seat 
of government, said lands to be sold under 
the direction of the Legislature; and the 
Legislature shall vass suitable laws to carry 
this section into effect. 

Sec. 58. Management of Prison System.— 
The Legislature shall have full power and 
authority to provide by law for the manage- 
ment and control of the prison system of 
Texas; and to this end shall have power and 
authority to place the prison system under 
the supervision, management and control of 
such trained and experienced officer, or of- 
ficers, as the Legislature may from time to 
time provide for by law. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 58 of Art. XVI, an 
amendment, was added to the Constitution, and 
subsequently altered, for the following purposes: 
(1) To provide specifically for a Prison Board. 
Submitted by the Thirty-second Legislature 
(1911), ratified in an election Nov. 5, 1912, and 
proclaimed Dec. 30, 1912. (2) To give the Legis- 
lature authority to provide for prison manage- 
ment, as stated in section above. Submitted by 
Thirty-ninth Legislature (1925), ratified Nov. 2 
1926, and proclaimed Jan. 20, 1927.] 


*Sec. 59-a. Conservation and Development 
of Natural Resources.—The conservation and 
development of all the natural resources of 
this State, including the control, storing, 
preservation and distribution of its storm and 
flood waters, the waters of its rivers and 
streams, for irrigation, power and all other 
useful purposes, the reclamation and irriga- 
tion. of its arid, semiarid and other lands 
needing irrigation, the reclamation and drain- 
age of its overflowed lands, and other lands 
needing drainage, the conservation and de- 
velopment of its forests, water and hydro- 
electric power, the navigation of its inland 
and coastal waters, and the preservation and 
conservation of all such natural resources 
of the State are each and all hereby declared 
public rights and duties; and the Legislature 
shall pass all such laws as may be appropri- 
ate thereto. 

(b) There may be created within the State 
of Texas, or the State may be divided into, 
such number of conservation and reclamation 
districts as may be determined to be essential 
to the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this amendment to the Constitution, which 
districts shall be governmental agencies and 
bodies politic and corporate with such powers 
of government and with the authority to 
exercise such rights, privileges and func- 
tions concerning the subject matter of this 
amendment as may be conferred by law. 

*The resolution submitting this amendment was 
headed ‘‘Sec. 59-a,’’ followed by paragraphs 
““(b)’’ and ‘‘(c).’’ Obviously, the first heading 
should have been ‘‘See. 59 (a),’’ the parenthetical 
(a) referring only to the first paragraph. 








(c) The Legislature shall authorize all such 
indebtedness as may be necessary to provide 
all improvements and the maintenance thereof 
requisite to the achievement of the purposes 
of this amendment, and all such indebtedness 
may be evidenced by bonds of such conserva- 
tion and reclamation districts, to be issued 
under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law and shall, also, authorize the levy and 
collection within such districts of: all such 
taxes, equitably distributed, as may be nec- 
essary for the payment of the interest and 
the creation of a sinking fund: for the pay- 
ment of such bonds; and also for the main- 
tenance of such districts and improvements, 
and such indebtedness shall be a lien upon 
the property assessed for the payment there- 
of; provided, the Legislature shall not author- 
ize the issuance of any bonds or provide for 
any indebtedness against any reclamation 
district unless such proposition shall first be 
submitted to the qualified property taxpaying 
voters of such district and the proposition 
adopted. 

[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 59-a, obviously 
meant to be Sec. 59 (see footnote), was added to 
establish a conservation policy. Submitted by 
Thirty-fifth Legislature (1917), and adopted in an 
election of Aug. 21, 1917, and proclaimed Oct. 2, 


Sec. 60. Texas Centennial.—That the Con- 
stitution of the State of Texas be so amended 
as to authorize a Texas Centennial, com- 
memorating the heroic period of early Texas 
history, and celebrating a century of our in- 
dependence and progress, to be held at such 
times, places and in such manner as may be 
designated by the Legislature of Texas. 


That. the Legislature of Texas be author- 
ized to make appropriation for the. support 
and maintenance thereof; provided, that this 
authorization shall not be construed to make 
appropriations for any other future exposi- 
tion or celebration of any kind or character. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 60 of Art. XVI, an 
amendment, was added to provide for the Texas 
Centennial. Submitted by the Forty-second Legis- 
lature (1931), and adopted in an election Nov. 8, 
1932. ] 

Sec. 61. Compensation of District and 
County Officials.—All district officers. in the 
State of Texas and all county officers in 
counties having a population of twenty thou- 
sand (20,000) or more, according to the then 
last preceding Federal Census, shall be com- 
pensated on a salary basis. In all counties 
in this State, the Commissioners Courts shall 
be authorized to determine whether precinct 
officers shall be compensated on a fee basis 
or on a salary basis, with the exception that 
it shall be mandatory upon the Commission- 
ers Courts, to compensate all constables, dep- 
uty. constables and precinct law enforcement 
officers on a salary basis beginning January 
1, 1949; and in counties -having a population 
of less than twenty. thousands (20;000), ac- 
cording to the then last preceding Federal 
Census, the Commissioners Court shall also 
have the authority to determine . whether 
county officers shall be compensated on a 
fee basis or on a salary basis, with the ex- 
ception that it shall be mandatory upon the 
Commissioners Courts to compensate all sher- 
iffs, deputy sheriffs, county law enforcement 
officers, including sheriffs who also perform 
the duties of assessor and collector of taxes, 
and their deputies, on a salary basis begin- 
ning January 1, 1949. 

All fees earned by district, county and 
precinct officers shall be paid into the county 
treasury where earned for the account of 
the proper fund, provided that fees incurred 
by the State, county and any municipality, 
or in case where a pauper’s oath is filed, 
shall be paid into the county treasury when 
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collected and provided that where any of- 
ficer is compensated wholly on a fee basis 
such fees may be retained by such officer 
or paid into the treasury of the county as 
the Commissioners Court may direct. All 
notaries public, county surveyors and public 
weighers shall continue to be compensated 
on a fee basis. 


[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 61 of Art. XVI has 
been twice amended, as follows: (1) To put all 
district and county officials in counties of more 
than 20,000 population on a salary basis, substi- 
tuting for fee basis, and making it optional with 
the Commissioners Courts whether precinct of- 
ficers in counties of less than 20,000 should be on 
salary or fee basis and optional with reference 
to county officers in counties of less than 20,000 
Submitted by the Forty-fourth Legislature (1935) 
and adopted in an election Aug. 24, 1935. (2) To 
make mandatory a salary basis for constables and 
precinct enforcement officers.in counties of more 
than 20,000 and making it mandatory, in coun- 
ties of less than 20,000 population, that all sher- 
iffs, deputy sheriffs and other county enforce- 
ment officers, be on salary basis. Submitted by 
Fiftieth Legislature (1947) and adopted in elec- 
tion Nov. 2, 1948.] 





Sec, 62. Retirement, Disability and Death 
Compensation Funds.—(a) The Legislature 
shall have the right to levy taxes to provide 
a Retirement, Disability and Death Compen- 
sation Fund for the appointive officers and 
employees of the State; provided that the 
amount contributed by the State to such 
fund shall equal the amount paid for the 
same purpose from the income of each such 
person, and shall not exceed at any time 
five per centum (5%) of the compensation 
paid to each such person by the State, and 
shall in no one year exceed the sum of one 
hundred and eighty dollars ($180) for any 
such person. 


All funds provided from the compensation 
of such person, or by the State of Texas, for 
such Retirement, Disability and Death Com- 
pensation Fund, as are received by the 
Treasury of the State of Texas, shall be 
invested in bonds of the United States, the 
State of Texas, or counties or cities of this 
State, or in bonds issued by any agency of 
the United States Government, the payment 
of the principal of and interest on which is 
guaranteed by the United States, provided 
that a sufficient amount of said funds shall 
be kept on hand to meet the immediate pay- 
ment of the amount likely to become due 
each year out of said fund, such amount of 
funds to be kept on hand to be determined 
by the agency which may be provided by 
law to administer said fund; and provided 
that the recipients of benefits from said fund 
shall not be eligible for any other pension 
retirement funds or direct aid from the State 
of Texas, unless the fund, the creation of 
which is provided for herein, contributed by 
the State, is released to the State of Texas 
ap condition to receiving such other pension 
aid. 


(b) Each: county shall have the right to 
provide for and administer a Retirement, 
Disability and Death Compensation Fund for 
the appointive officers and employees of the 
county; provided same is authorized by a 
majority vote of the qualified voters of such 
county and after such election has been ad- 
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vertised by being published in at least one 
newspaper of general circulation in said 
county once each week for four consecutive 
weeks; provided that the amount contributed 
by the county to such fund shall equal the 
amount paid for the same purpose from the 
income of each such person, and shall not 
exceed at any time five per centum (5%) of 
the compensation paid to each such person 
by the county, and shall in no one year 
exceed the sum of one hundred and eighty 
dollars ($180) for any such person. 

All funds provided from the compensation 
of each such person, or by the county, for 
such Retirement, Disability and Death Com- 
pensation Funds, as are received by the 
county, shall be invested in bonds of the 
United States, the State of Texas, or coun- 
ties or cities of this State, or in bonds issued 
by any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the payment of the principal of and 
interest on which is guaranteed by the 
United States, provided that a _ sufficient 
amount of said funds shall be kept on hand 
to meet the immediate payment of the 
amount likely to become due each year out 
of said fund, such amount of funds to be 
kept on hand to be determined by the 
agency which may be provided by law to 
administer said fund; and provided that the 
recipients of benefits from said fund shall 
not be eligible for any other pension retire- 
ment funds or direct aid from the State of 
Texas, unless the fund, the creation of which 
is provided for herein, contributed by the 
county, is released to the State of Texas as 
pated to receiving such other pension 
aid. 

{[Note.—The foregoing Sec. 62 of Art. XVI, an 
amendment, was added for the stated purposes of 
establishing state and county retirement funds. 
Submitted by the Forty-ninth Legislature (1945), 
ratified in election Nov. 5, 1946. ] 


Sec. 63. John Tarleton College Contract 
Validated.—(See Art. III, Sec. 23-a, and note 
thereon.) 


ARTICLE XVII.—MODE OF AMENDING 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THIS STATE. 


Sec. 1. How _the Constitution Is to Be 
Amended.—The Legislature, at any biennial 
session, by a vote of two thirds of all the 
members elected to each house; to be en- 
tered by yeas and nays on the journals, may 
propose amendments to the Constitution, to 
be voted upon by the qualified electors for 
members of the Legislature, which proposed 
amendments shall be duly published once a 
week for four weeks, commencing at least 
three months before an election, the time of 
which shall be specified by the Legislature, 
in one weekly newspaper of each county in 
which such newspaper may be published; 
and it shall be the duty of the several re- 
turning officers of said election to open a 
poll for and make returns to the Secretary 
of State of the number of legal votes cast at 
said election for and against said amend- 
ment; and if more than one be proposed, 
then the number of votes cast for and against 
each of them; and if it shall appear from 
said return that a majority of the votes cast 
have been cast in favor of any amendment 
the said amendment so receiving a majority 
of the votes cast shall become a part of this 
Constitution, and proclamations shall be made 
by the Governor thereof. ' 
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PREAMBLE ...-cceccccccccccceeesss Page 349 ishments, Secs. 11, 15; Committees, Sec. 37; 


Elections by House, Senate, Sec. 41; Enact- 

ARTICLE I.—BILL OF RIGHTS....Page 349 niente aaaey ogee Heading of billig: rules, 

Fundamental political rights, Secs. 1-3, 16, 19, Sec. 32; Signing of bills, Sec. 38; Conduct, 

27, 28: Local self-government, Sec. 1; Power Secs. 11, 14, 15, 18 (canvassing elections, 

in people, Sec. 2; Re esse ide cont, Eeea! IV, Sec. 3); Adjournment, Sec. 17 (also IV, 

Equal rights, Sec. 3; Ex post facto, Sec. 16; Sec. 15); (Governor’s approval, IV, Sec. 15): 

Right of petition, public assembly, Sec. 27; Powers: General, Secs. 1, 8, 42-56:, Local and 

Suspending laws, Sec. 28; (Voters free from special, Secs. 56, 57; Punishment, Secs. 11, 
arrest, VI, Sec: 5 15 s é 


Religious rights, Secs. 4-7; Test for office, Powers (Mandatory): Biennial meeting, Sec. 
Sec. 4; Oaths, sane 5 Mato dpa Es Sec. cae 5; Redistricting, Secs. 25-26-a, 28; Imple- 
Worship, Sec. 6; a 8) or secta- menting Constitution, Sec. 42 (see also Secs. 
rian use, Sec. 7 (see VII, Sec. 5). “he 35, 36); Freedom of worship, I, Sec. 6; 
Free speech and press: Libel, Sec. 8; Petition, Speedy trials, I, Sec. 12; Jury ’trial, I, Sec. 
assembly, Sec. 27. | 15; Digest of laws, Sec. 43; Compensation 
Economic rights, Secs. 35 16-19, 21, 26; Emolu- of officials, Sec. 44; Venue, Sec, 46; Va- 
ments, privileges, Sec. 3; Impairment of grancy, Sec. 47: Lotteries, Sec. 48; Vet- 
contracts, Sec. 16; Eminent domain, grants, erans. Land Board, Sec. 49-b. (See also: 


franchises, Sec. 17; Imprisonment for debt, 
Sec. 18; Due course of law, Sec. 19; Cor- 
ruption of blood, forfeiture of estates of 
suicides, Sec. 21; Perpetuities, monopolies, 
Sec. 26; Primogeniture, entailment, Sec. 26. 


Rights in prosecutions and processes, Secs. 5, 


8-22: Nature of oath, affirmation, Sec. 5; 
Freedom of speech and press, libel indict- 
ments, Sec. 8; Search and seizure, Sec. 9; 
Prosecutions—speedy trial, impartial jury, 
knowledge of charges, confrontation, right 
to witnesses, misdemeanor, impeachment, 
courts martial, Sec. 10; Indictment, grand 
jury quorum, Sec. 13; Bail, Secs. 11-12; 
Writ of habeas corpus, Sec. 12; Excessive 
punishment, Sec. 13; Courts open, Sec. 13; 
Jeopardy, Sec. 14; Trial by jury, Secs. 9, 15 
(also V, Sec. 10); Commitment of insane, 
Sec. 15; Attainder, ex post facto, Sec. 16; 
Eminent domain, privileges, franchises, Sec. 
17; Imprisonment for debt, Sec. 18; Due 
course of law, Secs. 13, 19; Outlawry, depor- 
tation, Sec. 20; Corruption of blood, forfeit- 
Une estates of suicides, Sec. 21; Treason, 
(a ‘ 

Rights and restrictions involving military, Secs. 
22-25, 28: Treason, Sec. 22; Bearing arms, 
Sec. 23; Civil authority supreme, Sec. 24; 
Quartering soldiers, Sec. 25; Suspending 
laws, Sec. 28 


Rights and restrictions, involving Legislature, 


Secs. 2, 6-8, 10, 12, 15-17, 23, 27-29: Power 
in people, Sec. 2; Religious freedom, Sec. 
6; Sectarian appropriations, Sec. 7; Free- 
dom of speech and press, Sec. 8; Deposi- 
tions, Sec. 10; Habeas corpus, Sec. 12; 
Commitment of insane, Sec. 15; Bill of 
attainder, ex post facto, Sec. 16; Impair- 
ment of contracts, Sec. 16; Eminent do- 
main, eat ak franchises, Sec. 17; Arms, 
Sec. 23; Petition, assembly, Sec. 27; Sus- 
pending laws, Sec. 28; Bill of rights invio- 
late, Sec. 29. 


ARTICLE II.—SEPARATION OF 
POWERS Bie ee ata ccewesccccese neem age 350 


ARTICLE It1.—LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENT .........eee+-.+.--Page 350 


How formed: Bi-cameral, Sec. 1; Size, Sec. 2; 


Terms, Secs. 3, 4; Apportionment, Secs. 2, 3, 
25, 26, 26-a, 28; Election, Secs. 2-4, 8, 13, 
25-28; Sessions, regular and special, Secs. 
5, 16, 24, 40; Sessions at Austin, Sec. 58 
(see IV, Sec. 8); Qualifications, Secs. 6-8, 
Jae, (also 1; Sec. 4° XVI, Secs...4, 5, 
12); Vacancies, Secs. 11, 13, 23. 


Oath: (See I, Sec. 5; XVI, Sec. 1.) 
Officers: Lieutenant Governor, Secs. 9, 28, 38 


(also IV, Secs. 2, 3, 16, 17); President Pro 
Tem; Secs. 9, 28, 38 (also IV, Sec. 17); 
Speaker, Secs. .9,-28, -38.- 


Members, privileges, disabilities: Arrest, Sec. 


14; Punishments, Secs. 11. 15; Appoint- 
ments, posts, emoluments, Sec. 18; Salary 
per diem, Secs. 24, 28; Mileage, Secs. 24, 
28; Freedom of debate, Sec. 21; Term of 
office, Secs. 3, 4 (also XVI, Sec. 14); Place 
of residence, Secs. 6, 7, 23 (also XVI, Secs. 


Freedom of Worship, I, Sec. 6; Speedy trial, 
i peCumie; Juries, secs. 1, 10%. Official 
breach of trust, negligence, IV, Sec. 25; 
XVI, Sec. 10; Education, VII, Secs. 8, 10, 
13, 14, 16; Prompt tax payment, VIII, Sec. 
20; Corporations, XII, Sec. 2; Charges for 
use of public property, XII, Sec. 5; Land 
grant titles, XIII, Secs. 1, 6; Miscellaneous 
prohibitions in Art. XVI.) Canvassing elec- 
Hae judiciary pensions, retirement, V, Sec. 
-a. 


Powers (Permissive): Taxation, Secs. 48, 48-a, 


D1, 5Sl-a, (also VII, See. 3; VIII, Secs. 1- 
20); Teacher retirement, Sec. 48-a; Confed- 
erate pensions, Sec. 51; Old-age, blind and 
needy child relief, Sec. 5Sl-a; Retirement 
pensions, Secs. 48-a, 51-f; General revenue 
bonds, Sec. 49-a; Rivers, road bonds, Sec. 
52; Workman’s compensation, Secs. 59, 60. 
(See also: Commitment of insane, I, Sec. 
15); Overriding veto, IV, Sec. 14; Board of 
Pardons, IV, See. 11; Governor’s residence, 
IV, Sec. 13; Adjournment, IV, Sec. 15; Ma- 
jority verdicts by juries, V, Sec. 13; Court 
jurisdiction, V, Sec. 22 (also V, Sec. 1); 
Registration of city voters, VI, Sec. 4; 
Absentee ballot, VI, Sec. 2; School taxes, 
VII, Sec. 3; School districts, VII, Sec. 3; 
Sale of public lands,~ VII, Secs. 4, 9, 11; 
Church property exemptions, VIII, Sec. 2; 
Counties created, organized, IX, Secs. 1, 2; 
Freight rates, wharfage, etc., XII, Sec. 5; 
Land grants to railroads, XIV, Sec. 3; Im- 
peachment, address, XV, Secs. 1-8; Miscel- 
laneous powers, Art. XVI. (Gubernatorial 
succession, President of Senate, IV, Secs. 
zs ee (College building fund tax, VII, 
ec. ; 


Powers of House and Senate: Revenue meas- 


ures in House, Sec. 53; (Impeachment, XV, 
Sec. 1; President Pro Tem, Speaker, Secs. 
3-a, 9; Appointments with advice, consent 
of Senate, IV, Sec. 12; Trial upon impeach- 
ment, XV, Secs. 2-5); Adjournment for 
short time, Sec. 17. 


Prohibitions and restrictions om powers: (See 


also Separation of governmental powers, 
Art. II.) Unilateral adjournment, Sec. 17; 
Amendments not germane, Sec. 30; Defeated 
bills, Sec. 31; Multiple-subject bills, Sec. 32; 
Enactment by title, Secs. 33, 36; Omitting 
committee action, Sec. 33; Special sessions, 
Sec. 35; Private claims, Sec. 36; Emergency 
clause, Sec. 39; Purposes of taxation, Sec. 
48; State debt, Sec. 49; Pledging state credit, 
Sec. 50; Individual grants, Sec. 51; Extra 
compensation, fee, allowance to officials, 
Sec. 53; Release of railroad liens, Sec. 54; 
Extinguishing debt, Sec. 55; Local and spe- 
cial laws, Secs. 56, 57 (also XII, Sec. 1); 
Sectarian appropriations, I, Sec. 7 (VII, Sec. 
5); (see also: Attainder, ex post facto, I, 
Sec. 13; Right of way to street railways X, 
Sec. 7; Land grants to railroads, XIV, Sec. 
3; Appropriating for private purposes, XVI, 
Sec. 6; Paper money, XVI, Sec. 7; Bribery, 
XVI, Sec. 41; Appropriations for immigra- 
tion (advertising), XVI, Sec. 56.) (See also: 
Taxation, Art. VIII.) 


9, 14); Contracts, personal interests, Secs. 
18, 22; Conduct, Secs. 11, 14, 15, 18, 21,22 ARTICLE IV.—EXECUTIVE 


(also XVI, Sec. 5). DEPARTMENT ..... Sovccevesvees erage o0G 
Proceedings: Judging qualifications, Sec. 8; Governor’s qualifications and perquisites: Au- 
Quorum, Sec. 10; Voting, Secs. 12, 22, 32, thority, Sec. 1; (also Art. II); Election, 


41; Journal, Sec. 12; Yea and nay, Sec. 12; 
Open session, Sec. 16; Rules, Sec. 11; Pun- 
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Secs. 2-3-a; Term, installation, Sec. 4; Qual- 
ifications, Secs. 3, 3-a (also I, Sec. 4, XV, 
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“XVI, Secs. 4, 5, 12); Salary, 


Sees.’ 9,6: 
iMayy Impeachment, 


Sec. 5; Mansion, Secs. 
Sec. '16 (also PATI. Oy ) 


Governor's functions: Executive, Secs. 1, 10 
(also: Art. II); Militia, Sec. 7; Representa- 
tive of sovereignty, Sec. 10; Vacancy, Sec. 
17; Succession, Secs. 16, 17. 


Powers: (Mandatory): Message, budget, Sec. 9; 
Law enforcement, Sec. 10; Pardons, Sec. 11: 
Appointments, Sec. 12 (also iV eS5ecraer Vi, 
Sees 11s0V,) Sech28) ; Disposition of legisla- 
tion for signature, Secs. 14, 15; Commis- 
sions, Sec. 20 (also V, Sec. 11); Special 
elections, III, Sec. 13; Address, XV, Sec. 8; 
(Special Judges, V, Sec. 11.) 


Powers (Permissive) : Mansion, Sec. 5; Calling 
out inilitia, Sec. 7; Convening Legislature, 
Sec. 8; (also III, Sec. 40»; Clemency, Secs. 
11-l1a} Recommendations to Legislature, 
Sec. 9 (also III, Sec. 5); Reports, Sec. 24; 
(U.S. Forts, XVI. Sec. 34.) 


Lieutenant Governor: Election, Secs. 2, 3, 16; 
Succession, Secs. 3-a, 16, 17; Impeachment, 
Sec. 17 (also Art. XV); Disability, Sec. 9; 
Vacancy, Sec. 17; Legislative Redistricting 
Board, III, Sec: 28. 


Secretary of State: Appointment, term, salary, 
Sec. 21; Duties, Secs. 19-21, 26; Report, 
Sec. 24; Seal, Secs. 19, 20; Notaries Public, 
Sec. 26; Receipt of election returns, Sec. 3 

Comptroller of Public Accounts: Elected, Secs. 
1-3; Duties, Sec. 23 (III, Sec. 49-a) ; Report, 
Sec. 24; Term, salary, Sec. DRS Statement of 
condition of Treasury, Lr Sec. 49-a; Mem- 
ber Legislative Redistricting Board, III, Sec. 
28; (Reallocation of College Building Fund, 
VII, Sec. 17); Impeachment, XV, Sec. 1 

Attorney General: Elected, Secs. 1-3; Duties, 
Sec. 22; Term, salary, Sec. 22; Report, Sec. 
24; Member ex officio, Veterans’ Land 
Board, III, Sec. 49-b; Member Legislative 
Redistricting Board, III, Sec. 28; Approval 
a8 bonds, VII, Sec. 18; Impeachment, XV, 

ec. 1 


Commissioner of General Land Office: Elected, 
Secs. 1-3; Duties, Sec. 22 (also Art. XIV) 
Term, salary, sec. 22:3. Report, sec. 24; 
Member Veterans’ Land Board, III, Sec. 49-b; 
Member Legislative Redistricting Board, III, 
Sec. 28; Impeachment, XV, Sec. 1. 


ARTICLE V.—JUDICIAL 
DEPARTMENT seeeee Page 361 


General: Hierarchy of courts, Sec. 1; Legisla- 
tive authority over, Secs. Ay, Wefan yeah 20s 
22; Retirement, pension, an horerp Sec. 


1-a; Disqualification for interest, Sec. 11; 


eeeee reer evere 


Drunkenness, inefficiency, misconduct, Sec. 
24. (Dueling, XVI, Sec. 4; Bribery, XVI, 
Sec. 5); Conservators of peace, Sec. 12; 


Style of writs and prosecutions, Sec. 12; 
Vacancies, Sec. 28. 

Supreme Court: Judicial powers, Secs. 1, 2, 3, 
3-b, 25; Justices, Sec. 2; Qualifications, Sec. 
2: Salary; Secje2sn Term. of offices Secs 23 
Term of court, Secs. 3, 3-a; Jurisdiction, Sec. 
3; Quorum, Sec. 2; Election, Sec. 2 (alsoIV, 
Sec. 3); Clerk, Secs. 8, 6; Direct appeal 
Sec. 3-b; Regulation of practice, Sec. 25. 

Courts of Civil Appeals: Powers, Sec. 1; Su- 
preme. Judicial Districts, Sec. 6; Justices, 
Sec. 6; Qualifications, Sec. 6; Salary, Sec. 
6; Term of office, Sec. 6; Clerk, Sec. 6; 
Jurisdiction, Secs. 6, 16. 

Court of Criminal Appeals: Powers, Secs. 1, 5; 
Judges, Sec. 4; Qualifications, Secs. 2, 4: 
Salary, Secs. 2, 4; Term of office, Sec. 4; 
Term of court, Sec. 5; Jurisdiction, Sec. 5: 
Quorum, Sec. 4; Election, Sec. 4 (also. VI, 
Sec. 3); Place of sitting, ‘Sec. 53 Clerk, 


Sec. 5. 

District Courts: Powers, Secs. 7, 8 (1X, 3-3-c) ; 
Judicial Districts, Secs. 7, 14; Qualifica- 
tions, Sec. 7; Salary, Sec. 7; Term of office, 
Sec. 7; Terms of court, Sec. 7; Jurisdiction, 
Sec. 8; Clerk, term, removal of, etc., Sec. 9; 
Grand jury, Secs. 13, 17; Petit jury, Sec. 
13; Bills of indictment, quorum, Sec. 13. 

County Court: Court of record, Sec. 15; Judge 
elected, term, qualifications, etc., civil and 
criminal, Sec. 17; Jurisdiction, Sec. 16; Pro- 
bate, Sec. 16; Writs, Sec. 16; Disqualifica- 
tion, Sec. 16; Terms of court, Sec. 17; Pros- 
ecution by information, Sec. 17; Quashing 


Drunk- 


Precincts, Sec. 18; Term of 


indictments, Sec. 17; Juries, Sec. 17; 
enness, Sec. 24. 
Justice of Peace: 


office, Sec. 18; Jurisdiction, Sec. 19; Ex 
officio notaries, Sec. 19; Removable for 
Sie Wp daa Sec. 24. (See also IX, Secs. 
-3-a. 


Clerical Officers: Clerks, hi jr oyu OF 20, 
24; District Clerk, Sec. County Check’ 
speci 20. 

Other Officers: District Attorney, Sec. 21; 
County Attorney, Sec. 21; Sheriff, Sec. 23 
(also VIII, Sec. 16); Constable, Sec. 18; 
Notary public, Sec. 19. 


ARTICLE VI.—SUFFRAGE..........Page 366 


Eligibility to vote: By classes, Sec. 1 (also 
»..pec. -2).¢ Poll. taX,. S€@ip.2e. eda wiles 

Sec. 2; Poll tax exemptions, Sec. 2-a: Voters 
in bond elections, Sec. 3-a; Town and city 
electors, Sec. 3; Registration in cities of 
10,000, Sec. 4; Ballot, Sec. 4; Voters free 
ae gh Sec. 5. (See also XVI, Secs. 2, 


ARTICLE VII.—EDUCATION .......Page 367 


Public Schools: Established, Secs. 1, 7 (also 
XVI, ‘Sec. 36); Taxation; “secs seo ena 
6-a; School lands, Secs. 4, 5, 6, 6-a (also 
Districts, Sec. 3-a.) (See also XI, Sec. 10); 
Bonds, Sec. 3-a; Permanent School Fund, 
Secs. 4, 5; Segregation by color, Sec. 7. 

State Board of Education, Secs. 8, 16. 

Asylums: Lands, Sec. 9. 

University of Texas: Lands, Secs. 10-15, 16-a; 
Funds, Secs. 10-14; Branches, Secs. 13, 14; 
Taxing lands, Sec. 16-a; Permanent Fund, 
Secs. 10-18. 

A&M College of Texas: Branch, Sec. 13; Es- 
tablished, Sec. 13; Building bonds, Sec. 18; 
Board of Directors, Sec. 18; Permanent Uni- 
versity Fund investment, Sec. 18. 

College Building Fund: Allocated to state col- 
leges, Sec. 17; Reallocation by Legislature, 


Sec. 17 
Nonsectarian Schools: Supported, Sec. 5 (also 
tT. Secearg : 


Tax exemption for religious 
education, Sec. 2. 


ARTICLE VIil.—TAXATION 
AND REVENUE......ccecccevesee-Page 3/70 


Taxation: Equal and uniform, Secs. 1, 2, 18; 
Occupation taxes, Sec. 2; Public purposes 
only, Sec. 3; State ad valorem abolished, 
Secs. i1-a, 1-b, 1-c; Corporation, Sec. 4; 
Railroads, Secs. 5, 8; Motor fuels tax rev- 
nues allocated, Sec. 7-a; Rate, Sec. 9; Liens, 
Sec. 15; Release, Secs. 10, 193 20% Unorgan- 
ized counties, Sec. 12; Farm products, Sec. 
19; Assessment, Secs. 11, 12, 14, 20; Tax sales, 
Secs. A3Sy 15% Homesteads, Secs. 1-a, 1-b, 1-c: 
Officers, Secs. 14, 16; Legislature’s power, 
Secs. 6, 7, 17, 18; State College Fund, VII, 
Sec. 17. (See also Arts. III and XVI.) 

State Automatic Tax Board, Sec. 1-a. 

Exemptions: Religious, educational, Sec. 2; 
Farm products, Sec. 19; Homestead, Secs. 
l-a, 1-b, 1-c. 

Discount on wees Payment: 
etc., Sec. 

County ad arate tax, Sec. 1-a. 

Appropriations: Not for longer than two years, 
Sec. 6; Special funds not to be borrowed, 
Sec. 7. (See also XVI, Secs. 6 and 56.) 

County Tax Assessor and Collector, Secs. 14, 
15, 16, 20 (IX, Secs. 3-3-d): Sheriff, Sec. 16. 

Municipal taxation: See XI, Secs. 6-8. 

School district tax: XI, Sec. 10. 

Sea wall tax: XI, Sec. 7. : 


ARTICLE IX.—COUNTIES..........Page 374 
Organization, Sec. 1: County seats, Sec. 2; 
County home rule, city-county merger, Sec. 
3; Judiciary, see Art V; Municipal corpora- 

tions, see Art. XI 
ARTICLE X.—RAILROADS..........Page 376 


Rights: Crossings, interchange of business, 
Sec. 1; Contingent on accepting Constitution, 


sec. 8 
Duties: Common carriers, Sec. 2; Headquar- 
records, reports, etc., Sec. 3; 


Three per cent, 


ters in state, 

Rolling stock liable, Sec. 4; Consolidations, 

Secs. 5, 6; County seats, Sec. 9 (also re- 

bates, XVI, Sec. 25); Use of streets, high- 

ways, Sec. 7. 
Railroad Commission: See XVI, Sec. 30. 
Street railways, Sec. 7 
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ARTICLE XI.—MUNICIPAL 

PROM AT LONG 15. sccsccesseeces.c cage off 
Subdivisions of state: Counties, Sec. 1; Cities, 
Sec. 4; (Home rule, see Sec. 5; IX, Sec. 3); 
Cities as independent school districts, Sec. 10. 
Powers and limitations: Public improvements, 
Secs. 2, 9; Sea walls, etc., Secs. 7, 8; Taxa- 
tion, Secs. 6, 7, 9, 10; Grants to private 
corporations, Sec. 3. See also III, Secs. 51- 

Dev. Sec, & 


ARTICLE XII.—PRIVATE 
BORPORA TIONS! eet ctw ktclneee ..Page 378 
(See also: XI, Sec. 3.) 


ARTICLE XI1II.—SPANISH LAND 
TITLES Mri dipinisiels.s:0)evieies 90.4 s)0 ocedie oh age 378 
(See also Art. XIV.) 


ARTICLE XIV.—PUBLIC LANDS 
AND LAND DOPRICEAN Nt. cele seics cRage 379 


(See also Art. XIII.) (Impeachment, XV, 
Sec. 1.) 


ARTICLE XV.—IMPEACHMENT, 
REMOVAL FROM OFFICE........Page 380 


Impeachment vested in House, Sec. 1: Pro- 
ceedings before Senate, Secs. 2-5; Who may 
be impeached, Sec. 2; Oath of Senators, Sec. 
3; Penalty, Sec. 4; Suspension pending trial, 
Sec. 5; Succession to gubernatorial office 
during impeachment, IV, Secs. 16-17. 

Removal of District Judges, Secs. 6, 7 


eer cre for removal of Appellate Judges. 
ec. 8. 
ARTICLE XVI.—GENERAL 

PS OIVIIOIOING) <iclcc-. secs elses eset ..-Page 380 


Public Office: Oath, Sec. 1; Bribery, Secs. 2, 
41; Duels, Sec. 4; Residence, Secs. 9, 14; 
Salary deductions, Sec. 10; Federal officers 
and state office, Sec. 12; Only one office at 
a time, Secs. 33, 40; Holdover, Sec. 17; In- 
terest’ in public printing, Sec. 21; Vacancy, 
Sec. 27; Term—Railroad Commission, insti- 
tuition boards of regents, etc., Secs. 30, 30-a; 
Civil Service, Sec. 30-b; Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Sec. 38; County Treasurer and Sur- 
veyor, Sec. 44; No exemption from public 
service, Sec. 43; Prison Board, Sec. 58; 
Fees, Sec. 61. 

Suffrage: Felons disfranchised, Sec. 2; Duels, 
Sec. 4; Bribery, Sec. 5; Conservation and 
reclamation districts, Sec. 58-c. 

Miscellaneous Legislative Functions: [See 
““(Mandatory),’’ ‘‘(Permissive)’’ and ‘‘(Re- 
strictive)’’ below. Also Art. III.] 

Miscellaneous Legislative Functions (Manda- 
(tory): Oath, Sec. 1; Suffrage, Sec. 2; Fines 
and labor, Sec. 3; Salary deductions, Sec. 
10; Usury, Sec. 11; Arbitration, Sec. 13; 
Married women’s rights, Sec. 15; Banks, 
Sec. 16; Jurors, Sec. 19; Liquor, Sec. 20; 
Roads, convict labor, Sec. 24; Drawbacks 
and rebates, Sec. 25; Barratry, Sec. 29; 
Governing boards, Sec. 30; Tenure of offi- 
cials, Secs. 30, 30-a, 30-b; Forts, Sec. 34; 
Labor, public works, Secs. 8, 35; Pay for 
teachers, Sec. 36; Mechanic’s lien, Sec. 37; 
County Treasurer and Surveyor, Sec. 44; 
Records, Sec. 45; Militia, Sec. 46; Exemp- 
tion from forced sale, Sec. 49; Lunatics, 
Sec. 54; State Capitol, Sec. 57; Conserva- 
mionysec: 59; (See also*Art:III.)) « 

Miscellaneous Legislative Functions (Permis- 
sive): Fences, Sec. 22; Livestock, Sec. 23; 
Physicians, Sec. 31; Health, vital statistics, 
Sec. 32; Insurance Commissioner, Sec. 38; 
Memorials, historical, Sec. 39; Inebriate 
asylum, Sec. 42; Pensions, Sec. 55; Centen- 
nial, Sec. 60; Retirement, disability and 
death compensation funds, Sec. 62. (See also 
Art. III.) 

Miscellaneous Legislative Functions (Restric- 
tive): Private appropriations, Sec. 6; War- 
rants, paper money, Sec. 7; Banking, Sec. 
16; Garnishment of wages, Sec. 28; Holding 
more than one office, Sec. 40; Homestead 


rights, Secs. 50-52; Immigration, Sec. 56; 
Reclamation bonds, Sec. 59-a. (See also 
ADA LULA) 


Property: Of husband and wife, Sec. 15; Vest- 
ed interests, Sec. 18; Selling forts to United 
States, Sec. 34; Mechanic’s lien. Sec. 37; 
Homestead, Secs. 50-52; Capitol syndicate 
grant, Sec. 57. 


Military service: Exemption, Secs. 43, 47; 
Militia, Sec. 46; Forts, Sec. -34; (See also 
Voting,« Vi; Sec> 12) : 

Former laws: Vested rights, Sec. 18; Contin- 
ued, Sec. 48; Processes and writs, Sec. 53. 

Offenses: Affecting suffrage, Sec. 2; Fines 
and labor, Sec. 3; Duels, Sec. 4; Bribery, 
Secs. 5, 41; Usury, Sec. 11; Liquor, Sec. 20; 
Convict labor, Sec. 24; Drawbacks and re- 
bates, Sec. 25; Homicide, civil action for, 
Sec. 26; Barratry, Sec. 29; Malpractice, Sec. 
31; Drunkenness, Sec. 42. 

ARTICLE XVII.—MODE OF 
PARAVIIEEIN IL IVLESHIN ilpiretstc c\cicla'e ele ctele eres 


PROPOSALS FOR DIVISION OF TEXAS 

Texas’ widely advertised bigness, from the 
very beginning of its existence as a member 
of the Union, has led to many proposals to 
divide it into two or more states. The annex- 
ation agreement sets a maximum of four new 
states (five in all) into which Texas may be 
divided. Texas is about five times as large 
as the average state. It is 260 times as large 
as the smallest, Rhode Island. 

The annexation of Texas was attended by 
much effort in the United States Congress to 
divide the state. Senator Benton of: Missouri 
proposed the admission of a State of Texas 
to be no larger than the largest state in the 
Union at that time, the remainder of the 
Texas territory to be held by the United 
States. Senator Hale of New Hampshire 
advocated the admission of Texas as two 
states, one ‘‘free’’ and one ‘“‘slave.’’ The an- 
nexation resolution, as finally adopted and 
ratified by Texas, provided that Texas be 
admitted as one state but that new states, 
not to exceed four in number, might, with the 
consent of the state, be formed in the future. 

After annexation Senator Benton continued 
his efforts to obtain a ‘‘free’’ state by pro- 
posing the division of Texas along a line 
running from the mouth of the Colorado to 
its intersection with the 100th meridian and 
thence north. It was also proposed to divide 
the state along the Brazos River. Texas 
people were not generally receptive to these 
proposals, but they met the approval of cer- 
tain of the Unionist element. 

Reconstruction Proposals. 

During the unstable days of Reconstruction 
folowing the Civil War, a number of efforts 
were made to divide the state. A state con- 
vention of 1866 resolved in favor of permitting 
the Legislature to divide the state, and when 
the Legislature convened the Senate voted in 
favor of referring the question to the people. 
The movement died when the House failed 
to concur. 

Most generally advocated was the plan for 
subdivision into three states by establishment 
of the following two lines: 1. A line along 
the San Jacinto River to the western limits 
of Liberty and Polk Counties, thence north 
to the Trinity River, thence along the Trinity 
to the mouth of the East Fork,. thence to the 
Red River by a line to and along the western 
limit of Fannin County. 2. A second line to 
run along the Colorado from its mouth to its 
intersection with the 32d parallel, thence 
westward to the New Mexico line; The area 
lying east of Line No. 1 was to, be East 
Texas, that lying south and west of Line 
No. 2 was to be South Texas, and the terri- 
tory between was to constitute Texas. 

After Reconstruction and the adoption of 
the present State Constitution, 1876, advocacy 
for division of the state waned. It was re- 
vived for a short while during the early part 
of this century because some parts of the 
state complained, with justification, that they 
had been neglected in legislative and congres- 
sional representation, and in the location of 
state educational institutions. But it was pri- 
marily for political effect. 

Today, there is little advocacy of a divi- 
sion of Texas. The salute to the Texas flag, 
adopted in 19383, calls for ‘‘Texas, one and 
indivisible.’’ 
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Texas State Finances 


Financial operations of the State of Texas 
are conducted primarily by the State Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts. This office keeps 
the general ledger, all revenue and appropria- 
tion accounts, collects gasoline, gross re- 
ceipts, occupation and certain other taxes, 
and issues an annual report detailing the 
state’s receipts and expenditures, with state- 
ments of all permanent and current funds, 
and other information. The State Treasurer 
receives on warrants of the Comptroller all 
money paid into the Treasury and keeps a 
daily cash balance, as well as serving as 
custodian of the money and bonds of the 
various state funds. Both of these offices are 
elective. The State Auditor, who is appointed 
by a joint Senate-House committee of the 
Legislature, audits the books of all state 
agencies and institutions. 


Total revenue receipts to the state during 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1950, were 
$561,916,900.84, according to the report of the 
Comptroller. In addition there were nonreve- 
nue receipts of $72,947,830.73 (redemption of 
bonds, ete.), making a total of $634,864,731.57 
in receipts. During the first half (September- 
February, inclusive) of the fiscal year to end 
Aug. 31, 1951, total revenue receipts were 
$293,636,315, as compared with $262,770,737 
during the first half of the preceding ,fiscal 
year. 


Expenditures for governmental operation 
during the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1950, 
totaled $527,252,453.48, in addition to which 
there was a nongovernmental cost expendi- 
ture (purchase of bonds, etc.) totaling $113,- 
988,915.29, making a grand total expenditure 
of $641,241,368.77 during the fiscal year. Ex- 
penditures for government operation during 
the first half (September-February, inclusive) 
of the fiscal year to end Aug. 31, 1951, were 
$297,622,150, as compared with $276,059,499 
during the first half of the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Cost of the State Government has risen 
rapidly in regent years, partly because of the 
lessened purchasing power of the dollar and 
partly because of the great expansion of state 
functions, notably in public welfare (pensions, 
etc.), education, and highway building and 
maintenance. (See tables on following pages.) 


The general revenue fund of the state had 
a balance of $31,749,686.65 at the end of the 
fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1950. At the end of the 
preceding fiscal year that balance had been 
$85,085,032.52. The state has no bonded debt, 
except $4,100,000 of old bonds, which are 
owned by the various permanent funds of the 
state. Bonds can be issued by the state only 
on vote of the people to amend the Constitu- 
tion which forbids issuance of bonds other- 
wise, 

Usually the state has been on a pay-as-it- 
went basis. However, beginning with the fis- 
eal year ended Aug. 31, 1931, and ending 
with the fiscal year Aug. 31, 1944, the state 
ran on a deficit in its general fund which 
reached a peak of $29,243,065.42 at the end of 
the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1942. The state’s 
financial condition improved until the end of 
the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1949 (see above), but 
expenditures from its general fund were 
greater than receipts in the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1950, and the Fifty-second Legisla- 
ture, 1951, had difficulty keeping appropria- 
tions within anticipated receipts. The State 
Government now operates on a pay-as-it-goes 
basis. This is required by statute providing 
that the Comptroller shall give the Legisla- 
ture estimates of anticipated revenues, and 
that appropriations exceeding this amount (in 
abt chronological order of passage) are 
volaeda. 
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On succeeding pages are given (1) tables 
showing summary of receipts and expendi- 
tures and (2) tables showing details of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. , : 

These tables constitute not only detailed in- 
formation as to the current status of Texas’ 
fiscal affairs, but are also a textbook on the 
operations of state finances. 


TAX SOURCES 


Revenues to the Texas State Government 
come from about thirty sources, including 
large and small. (The exact number is a 
matter of definition as to whether a source 
may be classed independently or as a sub- 
division, in some instances.) These revenues 
are paid into one general and about 160 spe- 
cial funds, according to operations during the 
fiscal year 1950-51. 

Largest revenue to the state government 
comes from a group of gross receipts and pro- 
duction taxes which yielded $107,550,664.43, 
or 19.14 per cent of all state revenues during 
the fiscal year 1949-1950. Most of this tax 
comes from petroleum production, but there 
is a wide variety of other levies. The high- 
way motor fuel tax (gasoline tax) is the 
second highest producer of revenue with a 
net of $87,279,358.56 during the fiscal year 
1949-50. (See tables on State Receipts and 
State Expenditures on a following page.) 

Other high ranking sources, fiscal year 
1949-50, were the ad valorem tax, cigarette 
tax, and automobile license fees. See tables 
on following pages.) 

The ad valorem tax, prior to the end of the 
fiscal year Aug. 31, 1949, contributed large 
amounts to the general revenue fund, but it 
was abolished as a source of revenue to this 
fund, by constitutional amendment adopted 
Nov. 2, 1948. Its revenues now go to the 
available school fund, a fund for support of 
state colleges, and a fund for Confederate 
pensions. Maximum legal levies are 35¢e on 
the $100 valuation for schools, 5c for colleges 
and 2c for Confederate pensions. 


State Funds. 


The state’s general revenue fund is the 
principal reservoir into which receipts are de- 
posited for general governmental operations. 
It is the recipient of the whole or part reve- 
nues from a wide variety of sources. 

Next to the general fund, the available 
school fund is the most important in the 
state’s fiscal operations. Into it are paid re- 
ceipts from the state’s ad valorem tax on gen- 
eral property, one fourth of all revenue con- 
tributed by occupation taxes, including gross 
receipts on petroleum and other products, 
two thirds of the poll tax and other sources. 
It is also supplemented annually by appropri- 
ations by Legislature from the general rev- 
enue fund. Out of this fund comes the state’s 
contribution to the support of the public 
school system. 

The State Highway fund is the next in size 
and is supported largely by revenues from 
the highway motor fuel tax but with consid- 
erable revenue from automobile license fees 
and federal contributions. These and the re- 
mainder of the state’s funds are listed in the 
tables on state finances on following pages 
beg receipts to, and disbursements from, 
each. 

A characteristic of Texas state finances is 
the large number of special funds with their 
own legally prescribed revenues and specified 
purposes for which expenditures can be made. 

Throughout the tables on following pages 
the omnibus tax clearance fund is indicated 
as receiver of large amounts of revenues. 
While funds available for current operations 
pass through this fund, it is not strictly an 
operating fund, but was set up by the Forty- 
seventh Legislature, 1941, to give priority to 
old-age pensions and other welfare benefits. 
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State Tax Rates and Assessed Values, 1847-1950 


Below are given the assessed valuation of property rendered for state support and the ad 
valorem tax rates from 1847 to 1950, inclusive, except that the assessed valuation is not known 
for the Civil War and post-Civil War years of 1862, 1863, 1865 and 1866. 

There has been an ad valorem tax on real and personal property in Texas each year since 
the state was admitted to the Union beginning with 1846. The State Constitutions of 1845, 
1861, 1866 and 1869 did not set a limit but left the tax rate to the discretion of the Legislature. 
The Constitution of 1876 placed the maximum ad valorem rate at 50c on each $100 of property 
valuation. In 1883 an amendment was adopted reducing the maximum tax rate to 35c and at the 
same time providing for an ad valorem tax rate for the available school fund having a maxi- 
mum of 20c on $100. In 1918 the maximum for the school tax was raised from 20c to 35c, 
simultaneously with the adoption of the free textbook amendment. 

An ad valorem tax not to exceed 5c on the $100 valuation for Confederate pensions was 
authorized by amendment to the Constitution in 1912; in 1924 it was raised to 7c maximum. 
On Aug. 23, 1947, an amendment was adopted reducing the Confederate pension tax to 2c and 
diverting the remaining 5c of the tax to support of state colleges. This tax was levied for the 
first time in 1948. It contributes to, not all, but certain specified state colleges. On page 370 
is a list of these colleges with the proportion of the revenue from this tax which is allocated 


to each college. 


The ad valorem tax for the general revenue fund was abolished by constitutional amend- 
ment, terms of which applied to the tax year beginning with 1951. See Art. VIII, Sec. 1-a, of 


the State Constitution, page 371. 


The ad valorem tax was the principal contributor to Texas state finances throughout 
most of the state’s history. The discovery of the state’s first large oil field in 1901 and the 
beginning of the industrialization of Texas produced other sources and the ad valorem tax 


began to dwindle in relative contribution. 


By 1925 the ad valorem tax contribution had dropped to 40 per cent of the state’s reve- 
nues; in 1928, it was 28 per cent; in 1931, 23 per cent; in 1936, 19 per cent; in 1940, 12 per 
cent; in 1944, 6 per cent and in 1950, 5.4 per cent. 








—Rate of Tax— *Total —Rate of Tax— *Total 
General|School|Pension| Col- Assessed Nee tan School|Pension| Col- Assessed 

Year— | Fund. |Fund. | Fund. | leges. Valuation. Year—| Fund. |Fund.]| Fund. | leges. Valuation. 
1847... $0.20 Trae <i ea re $37,562,505 190 Tees. 12% .20 ye 1,635,297,115 
1848... PAN ae bts am aee ss 43,812,537 1908. . 06% $O FS Be eis. 2,174,122,480 
1849.. 20 Sean ele. (ante 46,241,589 1909... {0} Oe Onna. 2,300,803,626 
1850. . 15 51,814,615 AGIO ie .04 JUS vhaclinee 2,388,500,124 
TS5iex aS 69,739,581 LOW 12% $15 ola athe 2,515,632,745 
1852... 15 80,754,091 LODZem .10 Sd Gitghe tos M ws 2,532,710,050 
1853. . 15 99,155,114 AOA Sie a “LT $0.05 2,680,907,991 
1854.. 15 126,981,617 1914.. 12% .20 .05 2,743,078,976 
1855. 15 149,521,451 TON .o0 710) .05 2 (oon fick 
1856. . 15 161,304,025 1916. . .20 .20 .05 2,748,310,775 
1857.. 15 183,594,205 ho LV ge sco) 2) .05 2,871,744,269 
1858. . 12% 193,636,818 abe W egy .30 WAG) .05 3,012,819,287 
1859... 12¥, 224,353,266 1918. noo oo .05 3,200,295,205 
1860.. 12% 292,315,659 19205,. o2D 328: .U5 3,390,953,149 
1861.. 1 256,784,482 TG2t: 2D Pa .05 3,455,360,089 
71862. 25 ieee 1922.. 30 yo! Ls 3,242,266,587 
71863. 50 3 ed RTeeat 1923.. zo am: 200" .5.. 9,423,103,371 
1864.. .50 358,101,886 1924.. Oo coe .05 .... 38,419,091,814 
71865. 12% Ret ih ae 1925.. ee. on OTe aara- 1 3, 026,051,020 
71866. 20 "aye rites 1926. . we Pao 07 3,644,823,070 
1867.. 20 170,005,545 1927 ahs oD O07 3,899,958, 777 
1868.. 15 144,260,244 1928.. PP ae O7 3,961,426,097 
1869. . 15 149,655,386 1929.. sald) aol O07 4,210,105,462 
1870.. 15 170,473,778 1930. So 5a O7 4,328,212,712 
Astle D0 222,504,073 1931 a2 ou 07 4,241,682,299 
STZ. 50 208,508,372 1932 OT oD O7 3,962,841,346 
LS iain 50 223,410,920 *1933 3) aes O07 3,198,117,451 
1874.. 50 244,510,558 1934.. we) oh O07 3,207,098,642 
1875): 50 249,275,979 Looe Roe .20 O07 3,191,608,321 
1876. . 50 256,704,118 1936. . 5) .20 07 3,247,532,305 
akewifpe D0 319,373,221 LOS sets, fay O07 3,424,408, 761 
1878.. 50 303,202,424 1938... PD PO O07 3,497,875,883 
1879.. 50 304,193,163 1939. . S35: ee O07 3,546, 383,311 
1880. . 50 311,470,736 1940.. Pag S46 O07 3,580,407,685 
1881.. 40 357,000,000 1941.. B25 16 07 3,718,023,450 
1882. . 30 ae, < 419 '925,476 1942.. foo Ante O7 3,859,999,128 
A883... .30 Rice. 527,037,090 1943.. 30 10 02 3,911,517,620 
1884... 17% $0.12% 603,660,917 1944.. 30 18 02 4,030,554,143 
18S 2079 Px 12% 621,011,989 1945.. Po oe 02 4,168,149, 237 
1886. . 25 12% 630,591,029 1946. . ct Bee cop 02 .... 4,290,276,993 
1887.. Pe, AID pike) pay Ad 650,412,401 194725 35 aes 02 ....+ 4,726,788,006 
1888... e10) 45 Oe aon rar ya) 681,084,904 1948... ; 5 02 .05 5,149,071,626 
1889.. .20 Me ac RO ets 729,175,564 1949... .30 ain 502, .05 5,686,915,926 
1890.. 20 | s12 2 782,111,883 TS50ne. .30 fan ie .05 6,005,732,164 

VES i « € SO 
teats ; ne 3 ae ? seotanaas _ *Assessed valuation includes only property sub- 
cf "48 4Diz 886.175 395 ject to state taxes (less homestead exemption) 
cf i ae 13it 865 120989 beginning with 1933, the year following adoption 
tie 35 20” 860,910 567 of homestead exemption amendment. Total valua- 
eee 50 38 850309246 tion, including exemptions which may be taxed for 
1897. ‘50 18 854'894'775 local but not state revenue, in recent years has 
1898 || ‘50 18 854619365 been as_ follows: 1947, $5,629,589,189; 1948, 
1899 ‘50 18 929’ 927/231 $6,101,923,330; 1949, $6,735,553,892; 1950, $7,160,- 
1900. 4625 9.18 946,320,258 998,064. — a 2 ree 
1901... 16% 18 982,187,865 ¢Valuations for the Civil War and_ post-Civil 
1902... 16% 18 1,017,571, 732 War years—1862, 1863, 1865 and 1866—are not 
1903... 16% 18 1.064,948,033 known. The decrease. in valuations from 1860. to 
1904... 16% 18 1,082,779,775 1867 was because of Civil War conditions followed 
1905. . 20 18 1,139,022,73@ by freeing of the slaves. ©" 
1906. . 20 18 1,221,159,869 <No tax levied for general revenue fund. 
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STATE’S GOVERNMENTAL COST EXPENDITURES, 1920, 1930, 1940 AND 1950 


Figures below on the cost of Texas State Government are from reports of the State 
Auditor and State Comptroller of Public Accounts: 


——Total Bans, Years Ended Aug. att Sau 
1920. 1940. 1950. 


Purpose— 
Leptslativies i628 . settee Os MR BS $390,342.74 $793. 142. 36 » °$32;047.07 $404,544. fs 
Judicial :. A 1,463,293.78 2,512,328.39 2,317,504.86. - ra. 842,943.1 
Executive and ‘administrative........... ’615,037.67 911,313.66 2,236,914.11 i 4, 792. 638. a4 
Protection. to, persons and prope ty. Aa ne 463,999.27 484,599.13 1,649,597.19 «6, 065, 887.75 
Regulation of business and industry... 447,692.40 833,609.70 .2,464,036.25 . 4 Loe 
Conservation of health and sanitation. 235,901.68 217,655.09 1,299,250.94 , 9,428, 794.84 
Development and conservation of natural ° ; 

PESOULCES . pr atmcee ees eee ree ce 737,220.08 ' 1,813,887.29 2,269,438.46 © 8,143,140.99 
HIP WAYS: o... stares testes Sericecen inn «Siete ORR 2,411,286.26 ‘47,052,605.51 58; 720)158.80 ellos 486, 034.00 
Eleemosynary and correctional.......... 4,108,995.28 6,636,021.68 8,091,871.26 23,560,113 25 
Mducationaltt.3\ Jia; Sere ee..ie, cones 20,742,043.83 39, 289,548.57 58, 579,342.41... Wailss20 152503 
Parks and. monuments. 17,693.63 169,276.41 90,822.09 
Public welfare ( pensions ‘and benefits) . 1,524,448.85 2,94 AS a5 29,460;943.76 132,036,789.50 
Payment.ons publieadebte. +6 so. anette eiee 135,091.00 191,836.50 3,384, 725.98 33,136.00 
Miscellaneous governmental cost........ 223,302.99 800.59 42,504.65 60,334.08 


Total 





. .$33,498,724.83  $103,672,473.30 $165,717,612.22 $527,252,453.4% 


*Includes ean of ‘$5, 372, 673. 29 in county-and-road-district-highways fund to counties. 








STATE GOVERNMENT COST, 1847-1950 

Table below was compiled by W. E. Long, 
Texas Legislative Service, Austin, Texas, 
from sources in the State Comptroller’ s office, 
Dr: E. T. Miller’s ‘‘Financial History of 
Texas’’ and the archives of the Texas State 
Library. It shows annual total cost of running 
the Texas State Government, beginning with 
the first fiscal year, 1847, after annexation, 
until the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1950. 

Any record of such long duration must take 
into account the swings of inflation which 
affect state as well as personal spending 
capacity. Note also the table above showing 
the state’s governmental costs by classes of 


expenditures, in 1920, 1930, 1940 and 1950. 
Year— Cost. Year— Cost. 
1847. . $127,677 1899. 5,542,216 
1848.. 115,972 1900. 5,794,218 
1849.. 82,232 1901. 6,220,642 
LS50 a. 148,055 1902. 6,619,264 
Sey 115,372 1903. 4,212,993: 
18525. 1,282,578 1904. Wgotaplol 
Bicis}eiy 3 60,405 1905. 7,047,565 
1854. . 474,245 1906. 8,385,447 
LSaoe 268,516 1907. 7,956, 769 
1856. 688,772 1908 . 9,257,356 
185 Ge 385,552 1909. 9,829,333 
1858. 749,936 1910. 10,868,388 
1859. 488,812 1911. 11,092,088 
1860. 828,726 1912. 11,969,594 
1861. 577,593 HOUS2 12,581,080 
1862. 15055, to 1914. 15,113,188 
1863. tad 281 1925: 16,559,844 
1864. 839,323 1916. 15,020,291 
1865. 684,545 1917 16,324,550 
1866. 233,089 1918. 26,527,469 
1867. 481,858 1919. 27,360,278 
1868. 352,051 1920-2 33,498,725 
1869. 464,959 bs Aa lee 67,223,838 
1870. 660,215 1922°, 60,484,232 
1871. 886,874 1923 =. 66,041,795 
1872. 1,633,975 1924.. 50,919,819 
sheWist, IU PEP ET ONS: LOZ Dias 67,210,128 
1874. 2,494,812 1926.. 66,381,069 
Ibex 1,945,216 ae ea he (a, D007 Gee 
1876. 2,216,349 1928. . 84,358,918 
1877. 1,749,681 1929.. . 84,478,447 
1878. 1,907,220 1930. . 103,672,473 
1879. 2,351,000 19316 101,164,453 
1880. 2,922,342 1932 .. 95,800,981 
1881. 2,349,973 1 OSoree . 107,922,451 
1882. 3,747,246 1934.. .. 111,866,296 
1883 eee 3,509,353 193566 . 111,001,067 
1884. 3,253,114 1936. . .. 125,693,992 
1885. 3,802,002 193 7a . 144,770,274 
1886. 3,872,647 1938.. 157,747,878 
1887. 4,111,603 1939.. 164,323,500 
1888. 4,520,485 1940.. MNLGOL ld OL 
1889. 4,458,663 1941.. .. 166,073,023 
1890. 4;162,960 1942.. . 205,741,882 
1891. 4,722,623 1943.. 181,795,949 
1892. 5,055,922 1944.. 142,234,249 
1893. i, Dy, G80, 541 1945.. 186,493,191 
1894. 4,525,500 1946. . .. 238,616,434 
1895. 4,438,029 1947. ay 319,988'101 
1896. 5,557,803 1948. .. 403,983,966 
1897. : ,O75 1949. . 443,776,824 
1898. 5,140,261 1950. 527,252,453 





State Raceipts_-Surtraaeam 


Below is a summary of receipts to the State 
Government of Texas for the fiscal year end- 
ed Aug. 31, 1950. In the first column are 
given the percentages of revenue from each 
source. This shows how the state’s dollar was 
obtained. In the second column are given the 
full amounts received from each source. A 
detailed statement of receipts is found on 
following pages. 








Cents 
Source— of Each Amount. 
Dollar. 

Revenue receipts: . 

Ade valorems sta, £.. tases 0541 $30,422,876.99 
Inheritanée tax. ..sws..9 0093 5,232, 0L0800 
POL taxa? :th.<tatarece -0035 1,993,427.54 
Storettaxor int. : .0017 972,904.62 
Gross receipts and pro- 

CUGCTIONMDAX.. cco er sm 1914 107,550,664.43 
Insurance pompaniey oc- 

pation tax ~.:. -0210 11,803,326.94 
Occupation taxes, miscel- 

LanGOusi sea. ...uien pote O20) 1, 141,192732 
Cigarette taxon eee .0523 29,347,240.83 
Liquor, wine and _ beer 

LAX, ieee ee 0272 15,295,834.06 
Highway motor fuel tax ~ 

(gross collections).... .1859 104,453,081.42 
Less: “Refund claims.... *.0305 #171 (3122586 
Net after refunds......: - 91554 87,261,358.52 
Hranenisenttax @ ..shicn.cee 0154 8,631,903.74 
Insurance commission 

maintenance tax...... -0012 693,107.47 
Radios, cosmetics and 

Card GSales Tas. 1 c.eee -0017 “. 929, 131-788 
Automobile sales tax... 0248 13,922". 3600 
Automobile licenses..... 0502 28,215,216.40 
Other miscellaneous taxes 5 

and “HCenSeSs Fs o% oe bits -0054 3,054,003.37 

Total taxes and 

HCeNSES! srseid Stee 6166 $346, 484,840.77 
Fees and permits. 0109 $6,144,435.98 
Land sales, rentals’ ‘and 

TOV ALLICS. s .ccetoenae 0394 22, 140,584.45 
Sale of commodities and 

Properties 5 acs 7 ae 0024 a 329,859.60 
Court -costs, fines and 

suit settlements....... .0011 608,260.61 
Interest and penalties... .0250 14,060,023.36 
Miscellaneous revenues. -0048 2,680,381.90 
Retirement contributions .0189 10,620, 764.38 
Employers’ contributions 

—unemployment ..... 0367 20,631,682.56 
County, federal and oth- 

OT UG IG itis & «4% sarees . 2442 137,216,067.23 








Total revenue receipts 1.0000 "$561,916, 900.84 





Nonrevenue receipts: 
Bebe of road board sur- 

plus 
Issue and, sale ot bonds... +. 25,000,000.00 
Amount of refunds 

from: BDOVE). Sinn os ae ae stem 19,121,008.48 


(Continued on Next Page.) | 


$5,500,000.00 
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STATE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Source— Amount. 


14,456,850.41 
8,869,971.84 


~ $72,947, 830.73 
5634, 864,731.57 


Redemption of securities......... 
Deposits subject to repayment. . 


Total nonrevenue receipts...... 
Total deposited receipts.......... 


Warrants voided by Rietute of 


PEMIBALLOM Gites ee re ee elses $38,777.50 
Opening net. cash balance, 
Sept. 23 
State reasury = acai Eee eae $175,356,271.88 


Federal Treasury 213,896,378.43 
Huntsville banks 50,000.00 


Total opening pet cash balance “$389, 302,650.31 


$1, 024,206,159.38 
deduct to obtain net amount. 


STO S| (0,6 ae 16 \ésre; we). ' 9 
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*Minus; 


State Costs—Summary 


Below is a summary of the expenditures of 


the State Government of Texas for the fiscal 


year ended Aug. 31, 1950. In the first column 
are given the percentages of expenditures for 
each purpose. This shows how the state’s dol- 
lar was distributed. 


Cents 
Purpose— of Each Amount 
Dollar. Expended. 

Governmental cost expenditure: 

Legislative ... .0008 $404,544.61 
Lu SE Lo .0054 2,842,943.13 
Executive, and adminis- 

UE MS .0091 4,792,638.54 
Protection to persons and 

COPELES Mtv cc os. sald) 0115 6,065,887.75 
Heeiilation of business 

ahd madustry <t........ 0078 4,127,122.67 
Conservation of health 

ands sanitation... ....% .0178 9,428,794.84 
Development and conser- 

vation of natural re- 

SOUURGES = 2 oe (O25 8,1438,140.99 
Highways and road debts, .2240 1185113;5360. 71. 
Eleemosynary and cor- 

eco Qe 0447 23,560,113.25 
Support of free schools 

and vocational educa- 

LOS RTE. nc ls ws es tail 176,673,459. 28 
Higher education ....... .0649 34,198, 772.09 
Eleemosynary education. .0018 947,920.66 
Parks, ncoorigett ald a 

museums ..... : .0009 450,822.09 
Publuerwelfare 0.080... .2504 132,036,789.50 
Payment of public debts .0001 33,136.00 
Miscellaneous , 0001 60,334.08 
Transfer of surplus _ in 

county and road dis- 

trict highway fund to 

OUMUICSM As. de cise a's vee 0102 rote, Olorso 

Total governmental ‘ 

OUISE o cs 0k Oe ees 1.0000 $927,252,453.48 


Noncost payments: 
Taxes, fees and interest refunds. . 
Contributions refunded 
PurenaserOl DONGS. ...... 5.660568 


$17,285,800.21 
1,836,302.08 
61,615,090.47 


Accrued interest on bonds. pur- 
OLN EOL Son ight a 332,880.76 
Premium on bonds purchased..... 1,638, 238.07 


14/367,659.95 
16,912,943.75 
"$113,988,915.29 


Other nongovernmental payments 
Land purchased for resale to vet- 
erans 


mists Cee es eee ese see ene eee co 





Total noncost payments........ 


Grand total 
payments 


expenditures 


MIMD, (60 8110.6) 8 6.6 6 O50: 6 6 ig 0 (8 


$641, 241,368.77 
Transferred out to suspense..... $2,367.22 
Closing net cash balance Aug. 31, 

1950: 


$158, 954,684.78 
223,957, 738.61 
50,000.00 

$382, 962,423.39 


$1,024,206, 159.38 


State Treasury 
Federal Treasury ..... 
Huntsville banks 


O) @ 644 C1616 (0.19.6 6 4.8 (6 '0).0 
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Receipts, First Half, Fiscal 1951. 


Following is a general summary of receipts 
to the State ore hmant for. the first: half 
(September-February, inclusive): of the fiscal 
year, ending Aug. 31, 1951. This table includes 
only ‘‘revenue’’ receipts, that: ‘is; receipts for 
operation of the government, and not non- 
revenue receipts (from sale of bonds, ete) - 
For comparative purposes a column giving 
receipts for the first half of fiscal 1950 is 
given. 

In comparing the first half of the 1950 fiscal 
year with the first half of the 1951 fiscal 
year, or in estimating the whole years’ re- 
ceipts or expenditures from either, it should 
be kept in mind that receipts. are a little 
heavier in the first than in the last half, 
whereas expenditures are fairly uniform. 


Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
to Reb. 28, to Feb. 28, 

Source— 1950-51. 1949-50. 
i {Valorem | aX wis awe $28,850,727 $26,821,693 
Inheritance tax, ...,... 2,163,617 2,273,602 
POUCA A fag eis, ents Pesiedc seated 308,583 947,017 
Gross receipts, utilities... 1,420,877 846,588 
Gross receipts, telephone ; 

COMPANICS tw ae ccs e 1,583,984 1,168,324 
Gross production, natural’ 

and caSinghead gas. 6,463,630 4,695,964 
Gross production, crude 

Oil ge. aadak eae sia a ee 94,102,581 39,013,652 
Gross production, sulphur 2,858,091 2,228,661 
Gross Pod: carbon 

Dl ae@Kamnertins sec steicccccicn tes Dp Cen Car, 876,486 
Gross production, cement 911,861 $09,325) 
Other gross receipts and 

produetion’ taxes... . +. 690,797 506,611 

Insurance companies’ oc- : 
GUDaALIONG taXCSeo 4. peck « 225,438 502,742 
Other occupation taxes.. 700,219 673,000 
WISTOMmLUC]s La xXcc. . ciiee 2 59,676,760 49,925,279 
eSSteeReLunds. paid... .- Qa2ow4s 8,360,274 
Net: Less refunds. 46,553,617 41,565,005 
Cigarette tax and licenses NGS G2 peel 21 Oot: 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 

UNC MCCNSCSiaaatara ant chess 9,751,146 8,003,069 
Sales taxes, automobile 

FEW GHO L WBE CEI OY News Goce sues 8,613,156 6,450,330 
Hunting, fishing and 

trapping licenses....... 808,861 943,099 
Store licenses and filing 

if COSMMECEA TRA aeceieKeia ste ecm 911,298 903,057 
Other licenses and fees. 2,743,622 2,911,480 
Franchise taxes .... 906,577 983,579 
Land sales and transfer. 1,495, 856 728,001 
Sand, shell and _ gravel 

sales En Neacs Moreh Rorhoheted Z2GO2e 250,423 
Mineral leases, rentals 

ANG PONUSeS os cewek oe 5,085,276 2,025,734 
Surface rentals, leases 

and easements......... 304,415 365,019 
Oil and gas royalties.... 7,764,520 7,031,509 
Interest on deposits..... 78,978 2,376,261 
Interest on securities 

OWREO a cccccnt eed eras 4,789,191 4,390,847 
Interest on land sales... 015,432 367,371 
Miscellaneous interest and 

PEN ales tM...) «<1 kee 18,495 27,660 
Unclassified receipts from 

county tax collectors... 3,989,082 2,264,221 
Motor’ vehicle licenses, 

permits and miscellane- 

OUS sa 2,688,374 2,318,048 
Other unclassified receipts 983,379 878, 707 
Sales of commodities..... 1,414,026 881,874 
Court costs, fines, suit 

SELUICIMENTSaaere a eocis raat 296,899 332,057 
Other miscellaneous reve- 

MIUECSs ena tae cre liars 388,504 185,934 
Federal aid, highways... 6,682,341 © 15,520,684 
Federal aid, game dept. . ete gitee ; Depot. 
Federal aid, public health 5,364,639 | 2,528,310 
Federal aid, public wel- 

fare. 38,753,605 38,053,466 
Federal aid, “public “edu- 

cation Stats 9,483,356 10,169,041 
Federal aid, ‘other ...... Ly, PE 119,752 
NOWATIONS es 1c fee etefe hedole kote 259,751 61,859 
Retirement contributions. 6,404,784 5,936,110 
Unemployment compensa: 

tion taxes .. ae 


Total revenue 


poise, 
Sept.-Feb., sas 


inc. 


8,766,264 


11,362,129 


' $293,636, 315°$262,770, 737 
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Expenditures, First Half, Fiscal 1951. 

Following is a summary of the State Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures for the first half 
(September-February) of the fiscal year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1951. Only expenditures for 
actual government operation are included. 
Expenditures for purchase of bonds, tax re- 
funds, etc., are not included. 


Sd 1 Sept. 1 
to Feb. 28, to Feb. 28, 

Function— 1950-51. 1949-50. 
Mecislative icon: sean $491,363 $180,527 
JUCICIA Te, hee eee ete 1,376,300 1,357,164 
Executive and adminis- 

trative? ee Sask ne 2,341,643 2,444,372 
Protection of persons and 

property *). 72270 es Pe ae 3 Oontoo 3,030,486 
Regulation of business 

andsinadustry siti ek - 2,151,005 2,049,598 


to Pep. O8 28, to eek. 2 a 

Function— 1950-51. 1949-50 
Conservation of health 

and sanitation ........ 7,458,703 3,920,970 
Development and conser- 

vation of natural re- 

SOUNCES!) 2Eae on Gia 5,424,640 2,034,857 
Highway maintenance and 

construction’ “i. 4287 62,960,582 56,068,377 
Payment of road debts.. 14,016,611 9,122,176 
Eleemosynary and _= cor- 

rectional ©. .s.v.'s> BO 14,534,878 11,858,361 
‘EGUCAUION A et eraeh fe nan 122,042,070 118,658,714 
Parks and monuments... 202,394 179,741 
Publicitwelfare™= <0: 61 a1. 64,353,003 


,384,83 
Payment of public debt. BBW (07 240,543 
Miscellanéousesire.3. see te oes 60,260 


Total expenditures. . .. .$297,622,150. $276,059,499 


State Government Receipts—Sources—Funds 


A detailed statement is given in the following table showing amounts received from each 
source of income (taxes, fees, sales, etc.) to the state during the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 


1950, according to the State Comptroller of Public Accounts. 


Under each classification of 


revenue sources is a breakdown of the funds into which the reverrues from this source were 


paid. 


Note that the state’s receipts are classified as 
are those from taxes, fees and other sources of income that are 


receipts.”’ ‘‘Revenue receipts’’ 


to be applied to actual operation of the government. 


“revenue receipts’’ and as ‘‘nonrevenue 


“‘Nonrevenue receipts’’ are those from 


sale of bonds (to be reinvested), tax and fee overcharges (to be refunded), etc. 


TAXES AND LICENSES 
Source and Fund— 
Ad Valorem Tax: 
General revenue fund............... 
Available school fund. ./03.. ..05... 
Confederate pension eee fot 
College building fund. 


Amount. 


$9,398,116.18 
17,547,990. 28 
1,030,294.81 
2,446,475. 72 








Total coz eae se eee cee eee $30, 422,876. 99 
Inheritance Tax: 

General revenue sfund, .... 552 dese a Oreos OLD Oe 
Poll Tax: 

General revenue fund........... $663,888.56 


1,329,538.98 
i $1,993,427.54 
Store Tax: 


Comptroller’s tax clearance........ $956,848.08 
State hospital fund. he fForgsais 16,056.54 


Available school fund............. 
Total 








PPOCALM: o< cake yee Pee ae sande tke $972,904.62 
Gross Receipts and Production 
Taxes: 
Boxing and wrestling enforcement 
LUNG «hohe See ees Bee oo $33,216.53 
Gas utilities fund. 269,584,48 
Comptroller’s tax clearance account 1,624, 765.29 


Omnibus tax clearance account..... 105,623,128.13 


Total wea eee nee nees senses ase ees 8107, 550,664.43 
Insurance Co.’s Occupation Tax 
Omnibus tax clearance fund....... $11,803;326.94 


Occupation Taxes—Miscellaneous: 
Comptroller’s tax clearance account 
Cigarette Stamp Tax: 
Omnibus tax clearance fund....... 


$1,141,192.32 
29,108,248.35 





State hospital and special school 
building funder: sa.cica- eta 238,992. 48 
Total $29, 347,240.83 
Liquor Stamp Tax: 
Omnibus tax clearance fund....... $10,274,622.93 
Less *Retinds "40" 2 se see ee *46,103.30 
state hospital sfund er. 2. eae te ois 173,507.92 
otal oii5 2 cottstees Mii oes tee $10,402,027.55 


Wine Stamp Tax: 


Omnibus tax clearance fund...... $763,121.57 


Iue@sSitn Reltundsyeite 201. cam ees ees *897.70 

State hospital fund Sake tang 10,927.33 
SPOUT Tein erent. aheteke torte ht aeie ne pata $773,151.20 
Highway Motor Fuel Tax: 

aie school funds... nee ae oleae, brits 87 


20 610! Ow © 0 Oe 'e6'6, @ 9-0) .m ele hw lal bis ce ks 6. 


peers motor fuel tax fund (un- 
prorated receipts) 

Highway motor fuel 
ment fund 


18,162,641.04 
1,033,378.84 


tax enforce- 


TCLS SAS) DP OL ale 0e ie 619 a bie el 6 ie 


Source and Fund— Amount. 
Refund filing fees deducted from 
ClaIMS |... cause e OU PE ee 158,854.00 
Total collected ... az . .$104,453,081.42 
Less: Gross refund claims......... *17,173, 722.86 
Totalelj«. +. 2. Sa ae $87, 279,358.56 
Ale Stamp Tax: 
Omnibus tax clearance account.... $94,603.05 
state’ hospital fund... 22. fea eee 1,074.04 
TOUtAD saz ado cow dunes oe $95,677.09 


Prescription Stamp Tax: 
Omnibus tax clearance account.... 
Less: Refunds 


Total 

Franchise Tax: 
General revenue fund. ats $8,180,929.57 
General revenue appropr latedes . a 648.90 
State hospital fund../. «eases eee 450,325.27 


Totaly) ttiscs:: SRE ce $8,631,903. 74 

Automobile Sales Tax: 
Omnibus tax clearance account.... $13,922,136.55 
$524,580.56. 


Radio Tax: 
Omnibus tax clearance account.... 

$332, 366.27 
$40,852.76: 


$305.58 
*6.16 


$299.42 





Cosmetics Tax: 

Omnibus tax clearance account.... 
Playing Cards Tax: 

Omnibus Tax Clearance Account. 
Radio Cosmetic and Card Tax: 


State hospital fund. $31,332.29 
Maintenance Taxes: 

Motor vehicle insurance fund...... $100,702.03: 

Fire insurance division fund....... 441,221.36 

Compensation insurance division fd. 99,265.39 

Ca’sualty insurance fund........... 45,563.37 

Burial association fund. .. s:enmese 6,355.32 





Total 
Omnibus tax clearance account.... 
Less: Refunds ... .< - dvusnsceeeeee *76,025.09 

Total (net) 


«7d «sb cece $4,024,678.80 
Automobile Licenses: 


General revenue fund.............. $2,326.50 
State -highway fund. .. uta 28,212,889.90 


Total. 4 iscin sashes 6s ene eee $28, 215,216. 40 
Electric Co-operative License Fees: 
General “revenue “fund? 12. nee $920.00: 
Telephone Co-operative License 
Fees: 
General revenue fund.|.. ......o" sen 
Commercial Fish and Oyster 
Licenses: 
Game and “fish Tund: ..3-> -..0)cene 
Other Fishing Licenses: 
Special fish and ea fund ee ect ere 
Medina Lake fund. 


Total 


$693,107.47 
$4,100, 703.89 


© 6 O Wo 48) SMS Tene BP whe fe ols: /e) wien eo eee 


$80.00 


$171,012.03 
$495,640.30 
«oa 2 See 6.75. 


$495,647.05 


ao cee e006 66 6 <a 8 @ Oe. 8 #6 Cele ce 


STATE GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS. 


Source and Fund— 


Hunting and Shooting Licenses: 
mmecininemme TUNG... 006). 50088. 

Other Licenses: 
General revenue fund............. 
Insurance agents’ license funds. 
ee, and chauffeurs’ license 
Bent estate license fund........... 
Recording agents’ license fund..... 


Total 


Pees C18 6.2 ew cease eee esa tae 


Amount. 


$719,664.48 
$38,461.25 
70,950.00 


’ 


1,338,496.00 


209,082.56 
9,690.00 


$1,666,679.81. 


Total taxes and licenses.........$346,484,840.77 


FEES AND PERMITS 


Truck and Auto Special Permits: 
meate nienway fund..........05.%. 

Charter Fees, Domestic: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
General revenue fund.............. 
Mutual assessments insurance fund. 
Insurance department fee fund... 
Pe temosiical LUNG. 2... . we 8 es 


Total 


Foreign Permits and Charters: 
General revenue fund.............. 
Insurance department fee fund..... 
General revenue fund—appropriated 


Total 


Permits and Licenses: 
fbexesesecurities act fund.......... 


Gross Receipts Permits: 
General revenue fund............. 


Penalties and Proof of Final 
Settlement: — 
General revenue fund.............. 


Patent Fees: 
General revenue fund.............. 


Weights and Measure Fees: 
General revenue appropriated....... 


Nursery Inspection Fees: 
General revenue appropriated....... 
Vegetable Planting Inspection 
Fees: 
Texas vegetable certification fund.. 
Purebred Cottonseed Inspection 
Fees: 
Purebred cottonseed inspection fund 
Field Seed Inspection Fees: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
Citrus Grading and Inspection 
Fees: 
Citrus fruit inspection fund........ 
Texas citrus commission fund..... 


Un Ol RPE Ac aie aise’ bo elelslens o's e's 
Feed Testing Fees: 
Amey DULG Lee LUNG... .5. eek ee ses 
Less: Refunds 


Total (net) He 
Boiler Inspection Fees: 
Boiler-inspection - fund. ............. 
Employment Agency Fees: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
Retirement Fees: 
Expense fund, teachers’ retirement 
CVSS 5 he See 
Expense fund, state eupoyes™ Ss re- 
tirement system LH 


PL OU gemera ones 6 
Bedding Permits: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
Bedding Stamp Sales: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
Liquor Permits: 
Omnibus tax clearance account. 
NSS EREEUIIGS: oh ores dcp everercre ceieserere 


SUR AS COnS CS <5 6 Cie Cee eee a eee 


Bie WIS lel we 6 oe Se Feo see Dae eC eee 


Beit 4) 16,0 € 06,6 6.6 © 6 0.0 » 6 


Total (net) 

Wine and Beer Permits: 
Omnibus tax clearance account..... 
RETA TIRE ESE LITA oy gdeg dy cue cct cies one ona: ones ordi ecens 


$439,400.88 


$12,315.00 
342,838.84 
cae 
3,532.00 
86.70 


$359,612.54 


$143,009.88 
4,310.00 
1,140.00 


$148,459.88 


$136,921.50 
$1,005.10 
$2,852.00 
$14,550.03 


$3,706.00 
$44,108.50 


$10,034.75 


$21,448.25 
$33,682.30 


$75,846.07 
152,635.26 


$928,481.33 


$321,249.16 
*242.87 


$321,006.29 


$42,715.96 
$38,100.00 


$81,673.40 
52,008.00 





~ $133,681.40 


$4,134.00 
$31,168.73 


$733,037.60 
*229.24 


732,808.36 


$644,969.78 
*120.93 


eur os: 
Agricultural 
tion Fees: 
General revenue fund............. 
et PTACCTISG FUNG. ©... cise oF ale te 


Total 


‘Insecticide Registra- 


oe ee ee eee ee eee see eee ee ee ees 


$644,848.85 


$14,150.00 
,025.00 


$21,175.00 


Source and Fund— 
Livestock Remedies Registration 


ees: 
General revenue fund.............. 
Credit Insurance Agents Fund: 
CenerTHliarevenuciniees sets 9G). aK 
Motor Fuel Tax Refund filing 
Fees: 

General revenue appropriated...... 
Motor Carrier Certificate Fees: 
General revenue fund.............. 

Examination Fees: 
Genera Lerevenues .a75 5. head ee kets 
General revenue appropriated...... 
Insurance examiners fund......... 
epee and casinghead gas audit 
LITO re koe wes, coed me Res 


Ocal wie 

Filing Fees: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
General revenue fund...........0.+. 
Mutual assessment fund........... 
Insurance department fee fund..... 
Comptroller’s tax clearance account 
Cemetery perpetual care fund...... 


AMES Gh (Se eae Ra et is a a 
Cigarette Tax Permits: 
Omnibus tax clearance account..... 
Boxing and Wrestling Fees: 
Boxing and Wrestling enforcement 
ULTIC rseet aA Ne cca Case os awcnateves. weisconse’ 
Certificates and Copies of Docu- 
ments: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
General revenue fund.............. 
WALA LES UAEISLICS: LUNG o5 ate yokes: haters 
Unemployment SU eRneA On ay 
tration ... ; 
Mutual assessment fund. 
Insurance fee fund. ERS SIA en 
Casualty insurance Pind a AG, 
DUeemienwWaye LUNG ee 6 oe eusie so 
STATED RS SLUT ct, arte a ieee cae leet tee 


AWS) $3 kee aye 

Office Fees—Other: 
General revenue Ae aie a 
General revenue fund. ; Pats 
Soba Lem relive Ve LUC is se etter Aes tliat le 
Treasurer’s fiscal agency fund..... 
Insurance department fee fund. 
Available university. . 
Unemployment compensation admin- 

istration fun : 


Total 
Professional Examination and. Reg- 
istration Fees: 

General revenue appropriated....... 
General revenue fund.... 
State board of barber 

TUS ee EAR el Oe 
Medical registration Ting eo 
Professional engineers fund. 
Dental registration fund. 
Hairdressers and cosmetologists fd.. 
CSS se ReLUnGSs hasan os eee aciceat 
Architects registration fund....... 
Chiropractors examiners fund...... 
Basie science examiners fund...... 


examiners 


OLA so. 

Miscellaneous. Fees: 
General revenue appropriated....... 
General revenue fund. Rcicieisthins 
State highway department. Pets Bae 


Total 
Ferry Tolls: 
State highway fund. 
Certificate of Mal ‘Fees: 
State highway fund. 


bi P Ure ue Miele Gil as Weel ee ¢ 2 w g.0 0 '¢ 


Total 


395 


Amount. 


$8,998.00 
$12,527.63 


$158,854.00 
$253,686.21 
$6.00 
182,895.94 
281,880.92 


9,402.50 
10,549.50 


.. $484,734.86 


$44,617.00 


1,120.00 





$148,709.11 
$390,588.60 


$11,441.00 


421.50 
97,003.22 
20,985.54 


556.00 
818.00 
6,384.22 
1,795.50 
5,217.20 
1.00 





$93,182.18 


$9,953.75 
92,659.57 
13,969.82 
2,762.94 
59,410.00 
1,00 


80.25 





$174,837.33 


$18,527.55 
3,201.52 


98,259.15 
18,434.35 
46,614.50 
38,046.00 
166,802.90 
*457.40 
12,750.00 
43,375.00 
16,100.33 


~ $461,653.90 


$54.45 
4,087.00 
1,481.86 





Fees and Permits........ 


$5,623.31 
$68,212.00 
$457,486.20 


. $6, 144,435. 98 


LAND SALES, RENTALS AND ROYALTIES 


Principal on Land Sales: 
General revenue fund. 
Permanent deaf and dumb institute 
fund eo 
Permanent lunatic asylum ‘fund. 
Permanent school fund............ 
Veterans land PUN GSE Peaks os. 
Total 


OO 6he 19 0.60) 0 0 ba BLS 6 6.6 .0.6.0:8 Sie be 8 


$12,191.00 


972.03 
248.28 
1,081,236.13 
893,564.50 


~ $1,987,811.94 
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Source. and Fund— 


Sand, Shell and Gravel Sales: 
Available university fund 
Special game and fish fund........ 
LOSS s FREEUNGS cans area tam er oreat ets ae 


ores @ 6 t eo 


Permanent school fund............ 
OLE Lee nace te Bie oedcise eters een Te 
Mineral Lease Rentals, Bonuses: 


General revenue fund.............. 
Permanent school fund. 

Less: Refunds ... RP Ser ok saat! 
Permanent university fund. . a: 20 
A@Mre Mineral Lunde aces nee teks 


Total 

Grazing Lease Rentals: 
Available university fund.......... 
Avallablew school tundacsc<.+s.e <i 
Available deaf and dumb institute 

PUTAS ota 2 ote tovcilets Siero Mae aceite nce 
StateSparks LUNG... ee ere. er ie tee 
V.D. rapid treatment fund. eis 
A&M mineral fund. SAE beret testo 


rOtan 

Rentals Land and ‘Buildings: 
General revenue fund... wee. a seo. 
Statetparks Piundier eee ee eens 
PrisonesyStem=s LUNG a.m open cree ere 
Unemployment compensation admin- 

istration 
Permanent school fund... .%. 5. >" 
V.D. rapid treatment fund......... 


h@ we gs eletete fe aot W eee bv is ye ie ete 


a) wie OSS) is Die |S we ie® bie © Wee le le 


Amount. 


$2,348.50 

~ 589,298.37 
*126,576.68 
7,411.29 


$472,481.48 


$10,744.00 
3,331,485.68 
*407.42 
1,577,060.07 
2,099.40 


, 


$4,920,981.73 


$458,037.97 
39,348.90 


F $498,415.50 


$6,112.80 
160.46 
674.36 


5,394.75 
231.74 
25.89 





Total 

Townsites and Other Easements: 
Avallable;schoo) fundr.. oo. .20 meas 
Available university fund.......... 
Statewnignway, Pund on ©. cc cc cee oe 
Statey parks: c osc ceeis ic ses Minster hes 
TEXAS eprisOns fund... acme oe ees besere 


Total 

Rentals on Prospect ‘Permits: 
Available School funds... ewe sees 
Available university fund.......... 
Permanent school fund. Soker 
State park development fund -eeaee 


VOCAL He ces 

Transfer and Relinquishment Fees: 
Available university fund. eas 
General revenue fund. PM seeohiaeks 
A&M ‘mineral: funda. oco sme eee 


$12,600.00 


$1,457.14 
47,686.65 
4,309.04 
245.87 
827.00 


$54,525.70 


$1,700.00 
20,330.00 
110,395.00 
993.27 


$133,418.87 


$2, Hee 87 
6.40 
18, 15 





Total 2k.. 

Oil and Gas Royalties: 
General revenue fund. 
Permanent school fund. 
Permanent university fund. 


$3,028.42 


$39,606.24 
6,908,900.39 
7,108,814.18 





PEO TOU  s Gi Farcks vapeteendea esas: ate ea Renan eee 


Total Land Sales, Rentals and 
RON GITICS: ataige'h eats hae toe uct cares 


$14,057,320.81 


$22,140,584.45 





SALE OF COMMODITIES AND PROPERTIES 


Sale of Cotton: 
Prison fund. 
Sale of Cotton “Seed: 
Prison fund 
Sale of Wood: 
Permanent -school fund. =A ‘ 
Sale of Farm, Dairy and Garden 
Products: 
PvISOMPRUTEGS To bec: yen. ouens cas esate 
Sale of Livestock and Read nok ae 
Prison etundencn a: 
Sale of Wool: 
Federal Venepge! ise aae control soe 
Prison fund. ; 


LO al ett cee e eee a ause ua hyo cz Lora ne ca RTO 
Sale of Hides: 
General revenue «4... «seth. «ae 
Special fish and game fund........ 
PYiSOn LONG weiss sieves | ob Re Ae ielee 


Total cts 
Sale of Manufactured Products: 
PartsOrie TUNG. iiss che chen. bebe cee 
Sale of Books, Pamphlets and 
Maps: 
General revenue appropriated...... 
General revenue -fund............. 


a 8) 0 © © co (e eel ese ea ‘sje aa bie fs 0) 


$484,322.75 
$48,612.39 
$100.00 


$20,066.74 
$4,151.70 


$158.20 
316.71 


$474.91 
$4.50 
‘03.20 
14,274.82 





$14,332.52 
$384,487.12 


* $2,270.50 
3,422.62 


‘Amount. 





Source and Fund— 
State textbook fund Aseass. dane -os be 74,562.84 
Special fish and game fund....... re «11,441.11 
Fire insurance division fund....... Sat 9) 562.20 
Stateshishway funds. a)... .-emswes ity 13, 038.35 
Unemployment compensation fund. . es 85.00 
Ota raat te ce; $107,382.62 
Sale of Books | on Exchange: j 
State stextbook fund (i). Gaee eee ) 19$65; 959759 
Sales, Machinery and Equipment: 
General revenue fund.............. $34,343.03 
Special Lunds “ais vi. acco slew cet eee ; 124, 587.96 
Total Wes a ~ $158,930.99 
Miscellaneous. Sales: > ‘ 
Generalirevenue fund «ui. .< +> eine $3,141.59 
Special funds .......... . -nelaeeeriene .- 37,896.68 
Total d $41,038.27 
Total sale of COMORES besa 
properties age” Sd o2oleogiey 


COURT Costs, FINES ‘AND: Sury 
SETTLEMENTS 
Court Costs: 


General revenue fund............. ‘ $40,100.10 
Special game and fish fund........ adore Le 
Unemployment compensation admin- 
istration” Lund ~<%" .. ceo sculls 1,925.90 
Total My _ $47,301.26 
Fines: 
General revenue fund.............. $70, LES 
state textbook fund... /7etwesewse ~” -5,471.00 
Special game and fish fund........ 67,646.65 
Medical registration fund........-. 71.05 
Boxing and wrestling fund......... ‘ 3097.00 
Dental registration fund........... 590.00 
Architects’ registration fund....... 90.00 
T.E.C. special administration fund. 132,999.90 
Less” Refunds Wy, oie or rere eee SOUT Dred 
Professional engineers’ fund........ 1,210.50 
Potal ccd. daerdds 2a eRe eee $268,598.60 
Confiscations: 
Liquor Board confiscation fund.... $192,304.75 
Judgments Collected: 
General revenue fund............. $100,000.00 
Total court costs, pie oor suit 
settlements : $608,260.61 


INTEREST “AND “PENALTIES 
Interest on State Deposits: 
All funds (see individual fund 








£a DIES) pee as Re ety eas i ctee eee $143,469.33 
Less: Refunds to Federal Govern- 
NGTIE WHE baie». o.5.c haere: Bee ee to }o eet) 
Total inet)... $142,876.58 
Interest on County Deposits: 
General revenue fund........ Je. $85.94 
Available -school) fund. Aenea 101.98 
Confederate pension fund.......... Se 
College pudding SUNG... 2.se-vaseniee 14.53 
Lota) Oise. - $208.24 
Interest: on federal deposits: f 
Texas Employment Commission 


trust fund in Federal Treasury... $4,679,360.18 
Interest on City, Gounty and Dis- 
trict Bonds: 


Available school fund). s:¢ena- eee $1,936,009.73 


Available university fund ......... 10,553.50 
Available lunatic asylum fund..... 970.00 
Available deaf and dumb institute 
TUNG Naedan tiie sane ae 1,590.00 
Available blind institute fund...... 1,818.75 
Available orphans’ home fund..... 1,928.76 
Interest fund, teachers’ retirement 
SYSUtGMI | cack cele + Sache foe ne eee 422,779.93 
AROVAH Mae » “o2, 675; 600.6% 
Interest on “State ‘Bonds: 
Available university fund........... $22,686.00 
Available school -fund =. eae ee 30,000.00 
Total $52,686.00 


Interest ‘on, United States” ‘Gov- 
ernment Bonds: 


Available “school” fumes aa arto ‘$1,698, 206.25 


State ‘highways fund... sees. sees 8,125.00 
Available university fund.......... 25239 628782 
Available lunatic asylum.......... ay 46.25 
Available deaf and dumb institute 

cH AG) Mee Se eT RE An cto oe 575.00 


STATE GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS. 397 


Source and Fund— Amount. 
Available blind institute fund...... 120.00 
Available orphans’. home fund..... 115.00 
Interest fund, teachers’ . retirement 

BP CIIENT ee Siac aralafcii he Saldeo alee. 1,639,480.54 
A&M mineral Mtl... aust 560.00 
Interest fund, state employees’ re- 

tirement system 0 oie Se eS 199,599734 
Endowment fund, medical branch of 

University Peeloxag.... tise. 177.50 
Vetecansemland  TUNGsici2 se. eee. 21,250.00 

Total Oy Were ir(isreeh 140) 


Interest on Land | Sales: 
MVvalable School fund.............¢ 


$385, a 18 
Available university fund.......... 2.02 





Available lunatic asylum fund..... 380, RS 
Available deaf and dumb institute 

LRUEAWG| 55 Sues bon A ae 53.59 
Available orphans’ home fund..... 16.20 
Weterancertand .DOATdis... bs. 59,082.99 

Total f $441,166.73 

Accrued Interest. on Bonds ‘Issued: 

Meeee MS ONC TUNG st. cs eee ccs has $39,841.47 
Tarleton State College fund........ aie OMe 
Arlington State College fund....... 3,580.32 
Texas State College for Women fd. 12,708.42 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 

PIMC PUUIIIGL® cee htete sl ce. ee Lees 2,831.88 
Texas Technological College fund. 3,446.57 
East Texas State Teachers College 

TWA” ohin cooly etter Py beh (alate 
Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 

aie: FU be coger e 1,966.17 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 

Gaiters TRE av6| | Gin ake 2,403.31 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 

ME NOE UIT ee eaa,w apiiians, Glo.0 v 0a000.0 1,613.16 
West Texas State Teachers College 

CUE EEE Soc at asc aie cele s hee 8 es 1,918.56 
Prairie View A&M College fund. saa besal 
North Texas State College interest 

MICMESIAICIM SP TUNG... hie... Sia oe sthe oe 7,337.43 
Texas Western College fund....... 7.50 

SOUS | een k-. eee $86,951.80 

Interest and ‘Penalty _ ‘on ’ Delin- 

quent Payments: 
Omnibus tax clearance account.... $4,363.70 

Interest on Delayed Payments: 

Available university fund.......... $84.22 
AvMalaole SChoolvfund fo... .~ 18,791.54 
OLA Sy ueks Bene $18,875.76 

Total interest and ‘penalties. ee artes 8 ia 060,023.36 


MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES 
Escheated Estates: 
General revenue fund............. $12.45 
Damages Collected: 








Motor fuel enforcement fund.... 33.31 
emer el van LUNG «5... 6 s+ sine see's 30,790.73 
Dal LeMUGaeOOK LUNG. '.. 5.52 fe cue cee 45.60 
eS MISTY MUTG See crs occ. ec ee ws 49.38 
GaAMerancmenismerUNG <5 ssldes oe TOR AG 591.00 
Sue jOsuclids) Vikt hate as eee nr ae ne 282.45 
Available university fund....... DIS POA, 
Total 3 $31,817.74 
Forfeitures: 
Boxing and wrestling fund........ $245.00 
General revenue fund............. 68.00 
ODA. aten. $313.00 
Insurance ‘Collected: 
Available university fund.......... $90.00 
DEA COMMTINVALY | LUTIC wa cece @ ape, s.8nm0 145.85 
Total 235.85 
Refunds to Appropriations: 
General revenue ... Rens he $340,731.34 
Various special funds ‘see; id mages 161,706.47 
Total $502,437.81 


Other Refunds: 
Various funds 
Advertising in 
lications: 
DSDeeIomeCAINeretUNGs. fetes. ak eee 
Miscellaneous Collections: 
MAPIOUSMETITIGS Bt MARR One Ose. 0 a 
(See individual tables.) 
Amortization of Premiums and 
Discounts: 
Available university fund.......... 
Permanent university fund..:..... 


$153,539.26 


Institutional Pub- 
$929.58 
S20; 502.20 


$1,839.42 
68,731.62 





Source and Fund— ; Amount. 
Teachers’ retirement system funds. 94,006.92 
Employees’ retirement system funds Doak ¢ 

Total : $169,870.13 

Premium on. Bonds “Sold: pe 
Available university fund......... *$1.,,689.50 
Veterans land Sins tances «, she 2 dbs 11,073.00 

(ota liee.. 2. Stotuies $12: 762-50 

Unclassified "Receipts: 

General revenue—local funds...... $1,656, 784.32 
Stafewparkse tind sett: hese nae 79,366.64 


SIG tee ste sta Lehane elena oo} 150;96 
State Contributions From Localk:: . 
Funds: 
Employees’ retirement system..... $51,780.35 


Total miscellaneous revenues..... $2,680,381.90 


COUNTY, FEDERAL AND OTHER AID 
County Aid—Highway 
Construction: 
SS LL OMEIELO LIC ELY | CUIIT Chat. c:csseue opens.’ car vane 
County Aid—Highway Mainte- 


$5,590,770.40 


nance: 

Stateshignway, LUNG eects . ci6.. 60d $21,699.98 
Federal Aid—Highway: rude 

StaleGm Mish wWa Ve LUNG. Wien sss aad © 04 fe $28,928,930.47 
Federal Aid—Other: he 

General revenue fund—state appro- - 
WICH CTL CYS wctate cus ake gions ets «so eucke let's 
Wild Life: 

SPleCia ere aIMeme UNO. . ee ccclals eso e's 
Vocational Education: 

Smith-Hughes fund. Brees 

Federal crippled children ‘fund. 5 

Federal rehabilitation fund........ 

George Barden fund. Pe 

Federal school lunch ‘fund. 


$212,851.48 
$132,375.92 


$350,834.47 
331,946.39 
713,599.61 
1,052,699.68 
3,328,614.00 


NEB SOVAREECE (ITT Sie suntan cto ouet Bieualan steko! aiece ace _*2,488.78 

Veteran educational fund.......... 14,883,125.51 

Less: Refunds * 15093252 
Health: 

Maternal and child health fund... $418,664.91 

U.S. Public Health Service fund... 785,247.00 


VailDeirapid «treatment fund. sti: 
Federal venereal disease control fd. 


341,962.12 
922,717.25 


Federal cancer control fund. 162,433.00 
Water pollution control fund. : 44,197.00 
Federal tuberculosis control fund.. 179,591.00 
Federal heart disease control fund. 53,297.00 


Fed. hospital survey and ae. 
Federal mental health fund. 


3,530,006.45 
122,224.00 


Welfare: 
Unemployment compensation bene- 
fit fund. $2,948.39 


Unemployment. compensation ‘admin- 
ISEUAUON: ett sos aR ie, 2 

Child welfare service ‘fund. svete te 

Federal old-age assistance fund. 

Federal blind assistance fund..... 

Federal adult blind fund. 

Federal children’s assistance ‘fund. 


Total ae 
Donations and Grants: 


6, 964, 637.78 
< .$102,577,749.19 





General revenue fund............. ‘$91,110.02 
General education board fund...... 2,138.80 
Federal crippled children’s fund... 507.00 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation fund. 593.41 
Less: Refunds ... *565. 70 
Southern education foundation fund 3,133.66 

Total $96,917.19 


Total county, federal ae other 
rhs iS ae . $137,216, 067.2 
OTHER “REVENUE “RECEIPTS 
Retirement Contributions: 
PEACH SAVING PEUTIC Foe tet kids oe & $9,698, 299.138 





Less: Refunds oes oe do 93641 
Employee saving fraridiands cians nda 2,691,301.50 
TE GSS SA EVCEUIIIGLS tamale ct eataenih he ucla ve *332,899.84 

Total . $10,620, 764.38 


Employers’ Contributions: ; 
Texas Employmert Commission 


clearance account . . +1 620,689,173.04 





Less: Refunds *57,490.48 
Total sinned $2 0y ORL, O82.p6 
Total other revenue receipts..... "$31,252,446.94 





Total revenue receipts......:.... ‘$561 ,916,900. 84 
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Source and Fund— Amount. 


NONREVENUE RECEIPTS 


Issue and sale.of bonds: 
Veteran’s land board.....-....... $25,000,000.00 


Resale of U.S. Government Bonds: 


Permanent university fund......... $705,660.58 

Redemption of City, County and 

District Bonds: 

Available> s@hool! fUNnds.« cc ke aa es st x $21,135.00 
Permanent school fund............ 4,377,717.61 
Permanent university fund........ 0,000.00 
Permanent deaf and dumb institute 

LOT AOR Ces cn eae tin one 4,500.00 
Permanent lunatic asylum fund.... 5,000.00 
Teacher retirement funds......... 277,500.00 

Total . $4,975,852.61 


Redemption of Rebsued entarcais 
Teacher retirement system funds. 
Employee retirement system funds. 


aPO LAL wis eee 


Distribution of Sirgiuse 
Highway fund 


Deposits Subject to Repayment: 
County and road district highway 
TUNE Be cates can. ne 2 eee 
Redemption of United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds: 
State: highway fund............... 
Permanent university fund......... 


Total 


$92,228.73 
33,108.49 


: $125,337.22 
$5,500,000.00 


2.8016 6 Coe We ae SR ee 6 6 ae 


$8,869,971.84 


$7,650,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


$8,650,000.00 





Amount. 


Source and Fund— 
Amounts Deducted From. Revenue 
Receipts Listed Above to Cover 
Refunds and Repayments: 

Highway motor fuel tax refunds... $17,014,868.86 
Liquor tax refundSisa.sic1. «tues 46, 103.30 
Wine tax refunds..... eis bb +. Me "897.70 
Beeratascirefunds. «24 as.cnc.nocee eee 76,025.09 
Prescription tax refunds..¢.00).0% 6.16 
Liquor permit refunds............ 229.24 
Wine and beer permit refunds..... 120.93 
Refunds on sales of sand, shell and 

PVAVEL Mets a 05 6 07a, dea soll whet ae 126,576.68 
ee of professional examination 

LGOSY CE oie. 0 cate anvaverere: ene eee 457.40 
Refund of capital stock tax....... 30.00 
Depository interest repaid to United 

States Government ............. 592.75 
Fines refunded Texas Employment 

Commission ~~ ....tield ener eee 9,975.35 
Employees’ retirement refunded... 332,899.84 
Teachers’ contributions refunded... 1,435,936.41 
Employers’ contributions refunded. 57,4 
Refunds on mineral lease, rental 

and? DONUS 2° Vad srs niet cea ee 407.42 
Unexpended balance refunded to 

United States Government....... 17,582.30 
Unexpended balance refunded to P 

GONOTS" oie. s ossatcus = Pen eee 565.70 
A&M feed-testing fees refunded. 242.87 


Total > ese 319, 121,008.48 

Total nonrevenue  heeaip ea rare ys : $72,947,830.73 

TOTAL .CASH RECEIPTS... Stace $634,864,731.57 
*Indicates minus. 


State a Exsenditito neers for Which Spent, 
and Funds From Which Drawn.—Table | 


A summary of State Government expenditures for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1950, and 


for the first half of the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1951, 


is given on pp. 393 and 394. The 


following table gives details of expenditures, showing agencies of the State Government for 
and by which, expenditures were made, and the funds from which made. A following table 


gives a different breakdown of expenditures, 


showing such items as salaries, travel expense, 


ete., for the entire State Government. Tables are from State Comptroller of Public Accounts. 


Department and Fund— Amount. 


Legislative (all from 
revenue fund): 

Senate we Ao. Fy Gs as Se seer 

House of Representatives.......... 


general 


$128,743.45 
194,801.18 


Texas legislative council.......... 41,226.17 
Legislative budget committee...... 21,890.62 
Committee for study of water laws 

OCESTATO KE <a enemies Ome a ere 16,042.31 
Commission for revision and recodi- 

fying Selection: laws.......200.6sh 337.00 
Legislative committee, miscellaneous 1,503.88 





Total legislative. .cnce.+cs0ses es $404,544.61 


Judicial (all from general revenue 


fund): 
Appellate Court reports........... $4,121.04 
Supreme Court of Texas.......... 181,095.12 
Court of Criminal Appeals......... 89,309.71 
States: Attorney scars ive dc. cea one 10,975.98 
Courts of Civil Appeals: 
First) District, ‘Galvestonveccns ss. © 40,986.21 
Second District, Fort Worth....... 39,489.34 
‘ThirdeDistrict.. Austina... 5. ec or 41,682.25 
Fourth District, San Antonio...... 40,377.11 


Mifth; District, Walags csc sce ee 41,269.49 


sixth District; Texarkana... 0, -- 41,268.94 
Seventh District, Amarillo......... 40,938.22 
Mighth: Districtiahiin Paso. tammats 41,302.16 
Ninth District, Beaumont. 40,796.96 
Tenth District, Waco. eat 41,299.19 
Eleventh District, Eastland........ 41,234.48 


$450,644.35 


$2,106,796.93 
$2,842,943.13 


Subtotal, Courts of Civil Appeals 
Judiciary section, Pempirovens s de- 
DaTtMent © 5 ..5..4 bis. Sie 
Total judicial - 


Executive and Adeline rakes 
Governor’s Office: 


4seneral revenue fund..:.2.....77. $139,766.61 
Attorney General’s “ised 

“General revenue fund. Mi $470,938.71 

Submerged, land.) funds 222-4085 4nr 19,501.39 


$490,440.10 


$675,076.82 
118,760.11 


$793,836.93 


Subtotal, Attorney General’s dept. 
State Board of Control: 
General revenue fund.............. 
Cigarette tax enforcement fund.... 


Subtotal State Board of Control. 


Department and Fund— Amount. 


State Comptroller of Public 
Accounts: 
General revenue fund. 


gt 497. os 
Vending machine enforcement fund. 138.5 





Motor vehicle enforcement fund. 498, 754. re 
Cigarette tax enforcement fund. 264,748.63 
Natural and casinghead gas audit > 
fund) «iicaWVAS Nae. eee 2,100.00 
Subtotal, Comptrollery.... seen $1,088,935.23 
General Land Office: 
General revenue fund.............. $320,090.46 


Texas State Library: 
General revenue fund.............. 


Secretary of State: 


$131,483.27 


General revenue fund............. $232,073.80 

Securities act) fund........s4e8 sone 45,445.01 
Subtotal, Secretary of State..... $277,518.81 
State Auditor: 

General revenue fund............. $381,510.63 


State Treasury Department: 


General révenue fund............. ee ae 


Treasury fiscal, agency. ..)0. 4.3. 4, 
Subtotal, Treasury... $198,386.18 
Board of County and District 

Indebtedness: 

County and road district highway 

fund .. $51,061.51 


State Commission for. the “Blind: 


General revenue fund............. $117,006.21 
Good Neighbor Commission: 
Genera)’ revenue fund, .....- 7.8 16,849.70 
Veterans Land Board: 
General revenue fund............. $106,479.25 
Board for Leasing State Park 
Lands: 
General revenue fund. é $9.11 
Texas Real Estate Commission: 
Real estate license fund............ $89,960.33 
Total executive and administra- 
TVs gn. Big ae cee nie rey een $4, 792,638.54 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 


Department and Fund— 


Protection to Persons and 
Property: 

Adjutant General’s Department: 
General revenue fund 

Veterans Affairs Commission: 
General revenue fund 

Department of Public Batety: 
General revenue fund............. 
ya ere and chauffeurs’ 


Seles of eel 9.0.8 wel sl 


Pus ale Oe efe Ss gia Pie 


igs THEN hes Bis adi artic lalilels an 
State highway fd. (highway patrol) 
Subtotal, public safety.......... 
Texas National Guard Armory 
Boar 


General revenue fund............. 


Total protection to persons and 

property 

Regulation of Business and 

Industry: . 

State Banking Department: 
General revenue fund 
Cemetery perpetual care fund..... 

4 

Subtotal, banking department... 
/ Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
' General revenue fund 
Boiler inspection fund............. 


Boxing and wrestling fund........ 
Oil and gas enforcement fund..... 


Meee Sew cece cee eevee seosoes 


Ark 4 © faye ene 6 9 


ao sfayele grelehardia «6, 


Subtotal, labor statistics......... 


Industrial Accident Board: 
General revenue fund 


Board of Ins. Commissioners: 
General revenue fund 
Motor vehicle insurance fund...... 
Piveeieurance TUNG... 6. cee 
Compensation insurance fUNGs it .2h 
Insurance examiners’ fund......... 
Insurance agents’ license fund. 
Recording agents’ license fund. 
Casualty insurance fund.......... 
Title ‘insurance fund 
Burial association rate fund.. 


ed Mie. o & Go 0 lere eld 


Os a Ue ae Seat 


S aera tele 6 epee O.ef e 8 


Subtotal, insurance commissioners 


Railroad Commission: 
General revenue fund............. 
Oil and gas enforcement fund...... 
MemeetIibies TUNG. ee isis. oS 


Amount. 


$616,280.91 
$471,032.34 
$841,089.09 

973,847.02 


188,788.19 
2,505,422.66 





$4,509,146.96 


$469,427.54 


$6,065,887.75 


$223,587.18 
200.00 


"$225,587.18 


$96,214.72 
49,552.27 
20,350.39 
13,739.30 


$179,856.68 


$115,729.87 


$135,442.03 
72,392.42 
339,226.78 
104,793.95 
326,725.15 
52,090.37 
21,963.21 
55,709.32 
7,967.21 
4,787.87 


~ $1,121,098.31 


$322,179.37 
836,194.62 
72,250.64 





Subtotal, Railroad Commission. . 


Texas Liquor Control Board: 
Liquor board confiscation fund... 
Liquor act enforcement fund...... 


Subtotal, 


Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers: 
Professional engineers’ fund. 


Board of Architectural Examiners: 


Architects’ registration fund 
Interstate Compact Commission: 
Oil and gas enforcement fund 
State Aeronautic Commission: 
General revenue fund.............. 
Department of Public Safety: 
Highway light test fund.......... 


PAGuOL se CONtOL «+. s.*.0 > « 


~ 81,230,624.63 


$44,991.24 
1,095,531.22 


es 140,522. 46 


$40,260.63 
$9,224.98 
$34,796.57 
$31,206.42 
$14.94 


Total regulation of PusIness ans 
industry .. ae 

Conservation of Health ‘and. 

Sanitation: 

State Health Department: 
General revenue fund............. 
DIES SUATISCICS SLUNG... . os ct eee ee 
Federal crippled children fund..... 
Maternal and child health fund.... 
U.S. public health fund 
Federal venereal disease control fd. 
Emergency maternal and_ infant 

(on. DG itn Seen rn 
Federal tuberculosis control fund... 
Federal cancer control fund....... 
Federal hospital survey planning fd. 
Federal mental health fund 
Water lution control fund...... 
Venereal disease rapid treatment 

SMT EO TMMETTITICN Sf iste-c.s.06. 5:6 = s'Fy sca iho sia 


Wiel |0| je O58) 8>'6, ‘ete 


$4,127,122.67 


$1, 702,752.19 


21,303.01 
366,441.51 
520,867.32 
641,637.59 
540,737.16 


44.85 
158,507.87 
142,704.85 

3,931,822.86 
144,937.50 
41,677.93 


278,116.59 


We 





399 
Department and Fund— Amount. 
Federal heart disease fund......... 14,693.44 
Health department special adminis- 
TRATION LUN Med alain liiclackebe Voit PRL 1,860.70 
Subtotal, Health Department.... $8,108,105.37 
State Board of Barber Examiners: 
Barber examiners’ fund........... $92,503.39 
State Board of Medical Examiners: 
Medical registration fund. $21,009.25 
Conservation of Health and. 
Sanitation: 
State Board of Dental Examiners: 
Dental registration fund........... $29,920.24 


State Board of Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists: 
Cosmetologists and hairdressers fd. 
State Cancer Hospital and Divi- 
sion of Cancer Research: 
General revenue fund............. 
State Board of Chiropractic 
Examiners: 
Chiropractic examiners’ fund....,.. 
State Basic Science Examiners’ 
Board: : 
Basic science examiners’ 


$167,495.56. 
$961,443.52 
$35,393.71 


AUC eee tie « _ $12, 923.80) 
Total conservation of health 
sanitation : = 
Development and Conservation of 
Natural Resources: 
State Department of Agriculture: 
General revenue fund............. 


and _ 
.. $9,428,794.84 


$439,021.12 


Purebred cottonseed inspection fund 17,570.20 
Citrus fruit inspection fund....... 67,893.39 
Agricultural protective act fund... 941.21 
a= pe HCCNSE L LUNG a ontercgeia ha Bhs Ate 1,947.95 
Texas vegetable certification fund. 8,557.26 


Department of Agri- 
$035,931.13 


$234,739.93 


Subtotal, 
culture 
Board of Water Engineers: 
General revenue fund 
Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission: 
Wedinds Lake fUNGi.%) wiescoe ees ces 
SPECla wLaMe “TUNG... in. cette nis ss 


Subtotal, Game Commission..... 
Livestock Sanitary Commission: 
General revenue fund............... 
Texas Agricultural Experiment 

Stations: 
General revenue fund.............. 
A&M Forestry Service: 
General revenue fund............. 
A&M Rodent Control Service: 


$3,033.51 
2,334,012.05 
$2,337,045.56 
$460,386.95 


$1,029,610.47 
$372,984.61 


General revenue fund............. $51,751.43 

A&M pure feed fund. re 314,931.14 
Rio Grande Compact Commission: 

General revenue fund............. $5,871.95: 
State Soil Conservation Board: 

General revenue fund............. $2,592,410.39 
Cotton Research Committee: 

General revenue fund. 20252. 0.5.5.. 144,960.24 
Pecos River Compact Commission: 

General revenue fund..........:... $10,282.78 


Upper Red River Flood Control 
District: 

General revenue fund............. 
Texas Citrus Commission: 

Texas citrus fund 
Texas Agricultural Experiment 

Station: 

A&M College Experiment Station 
No. 15, citrus fund 
Texas College of Arts and 

Industries: 
Texas College of Arts 


$3,584.14 
$29,482.89" 


BPS. e 6 oe ele Shs BOS D Oye 


$1,237.26 


and Indus- 


tries; +) Citrus, funds ne eas Gees $4,463.65 
Interstate Compact Commission: j 
General revenue fund............. $13,466.47 


Total development and conserva- 
tion of natural resources....... 
Highways and Road Debts (All 
general revenue fund except 
Prison System) : 
State Highway Department: * 
States highway fund) .4.¢%.6.°8..°. $111,166, 086. 76: 


$8,143,140.99: 


Board of County and District 
indebtedness: . 
County and road district highway 
LUT CI A totes Sasa es ee $6, 947,273.95 


Total highways and road debt. .$118,113, 360.71 
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Department and Fund— Amount. 


Eleemosynary and Correctional: 


‘State Orphanse Borie: 'ac 50nd eee $390,314.37 





Wiecetstate Home.cc.. sane me se 242,432.61 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute for 

Colored’ Youths and Orphans..... 200,342.35 
State hospitals and special Sgionirnen 

DORTGE: Ne wee oe wae ee 2 151,490.39 
Texas Confederate Home.......... 418,200.94 
Confederate Women’s Home........ 77,646.08 
Alabama-Coushatti Indian Agency 36,239.48 
School for Cerebral Palsied....... ,083..04 
East Texas Tuberculosis Sanatorium 984,582.10 
Weaver H. Baker Memorial Sanato- 

PIU + cas. 5s cbse s su ame ea ae ec ee 1,104,716.86 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium..... 856,211.27 
MexiarStatenSchool Geek igen. - 742,673.19 
Kerrville’ State Sanatorium........ 192,725.46 
State Dairy and Hog Farm....... 102,413.46 
Abilene..State Hospital............. 958,214.93 
AUStin, State sHOSpila lye ese cuicbor « 2,368,726.53 
AUStiNe tA Lee SCHOO! sarees © sreiciaisre 1,009,100 1;55 
Austin State School Farm Colony.. B22 LO 129 
Ruske State Hospitals. acc eae 1,426,725.97 
San Antonio State Hospital........ 1,745,605.51 
Terrell estate “ElOspiteints... cto aes 2,506,047.66 
Wichita Falls State Hospital...... 1,712,090.56 
Big Spring State Hospital.......... 424,981.40 
Gatesville. State School for Boys... 508,457.54 
Gainesville’ State School for Gitls.. 195,404.23 
Brady state SCHOO. < 1 arvana saanelens 130,133.78 
State Youth Development Council. . 66,029.44 

Texas Prison System: 

General’ revenue fund............. $3,684,323.02 
Prison industrial revolving fund.... 52,324.89 
SexaS) (MUISON © DUNG ire aan sacs eee 582,447.44 

Subtotal, Prison System.......... $4,299 ,095.35 
Board of pardons and paroles...... DO,0(0.91 

Total eleemosynary and _ correc- 

ClOM al ho. ec ee ee ene en eae eens $23,560,113.25 


Support of Free Schools and Vo- 
cational Education: 
Educational Department: 
General revenue fund............. 
Availables school” funds. 2.5. lasers 
Federal school lunch fund. 


$4,026,825.89 
80,856,256.45 
3, 759,872.59 





W. K. Kellogg foundation fund. 374.71 

Foundation school fund. uteinee G4 Sbe.1) 

General ;educational fund. . Gert Ae 2,009.45 

Southern education foundation. fund 2,523.66 
Subtotal.» Eiducationy..< ~.acts oc $156,081, 755.90 
Vocational Education: 

Smith ‘Hughes fund. Bos ee $307,009.11 

Federal rehabilitation fund. oie 689,785.66 


1,020,793.12 
15,013, 415.40 


$17,031,533.29 
$3,410,722.96 


George Barden fund. ae er ee 
Veterans’ education fund.......... 


Subtotal, 
Textbook Division: 

State stextbook fund: c2« «5 deaere: ccs 
State Commission for the Blind: . 





Vocational Education. . 








Federal adult blind fund. $149,447.13 

Total. support of free penomlst ane § 

vocational . education. 176,673,459.28 

Higher Education: 

University of Texas: 

General revenue fund: 
Main AMIVersily — occ pae no bce eS $4,882,177.18 
Extramural divisionvyie.ese 2. 2asulhe 97.14 
Medicalt branch: sc 00.6 fee eee cee 3,657,776.47 
Texas Western: College............ 750,330.41 
Colleve® of” Dentistry. +... --eeekia- wae 462,723.93 
Available BEversity LUNG H...4 Jae O221 Git.22 
Endowment fund. Be aie. eer 178.10 

Subtotal, University of Texas... $12,974,960.45 


Agricultural and Mechanical 
College: 
General revenue fund: 
Main college ms 


a3 $3,005,996.29 
Extension - service Pet, 


701,849.28 


Firemen’s training school, 25.08 . un 27,426.97 
A&M College available fund........ 670,832.04 
A&M College mineral lease fund... 58.16 
A&M workmen’s compensation fund. 9,388.05 





Subtotal, A&M: College....... O50. 
Other State Colleges (all 
general revenue fund): 
Tarleton’ State College.:ssi.sccsc: 
Arlington State College. . Ayres as es 
Prairie View: A&M College. . Pane, eee 


$4,415,550.79 


$361,556.56 
999,981.40 
770,039.00 


Department and Fund— ‘Amount. 
Texas State College for Women.... “Raa. 27 
Texas College of Arts amd In- - 

dustries” *. °. 2 VR2FIPRaa he) eee 754,843.10 
Texas Technological College..... PE 1,890'832.78 
East Texas State Teachers College. : 917,429.51 
North Texas State College........ 1,741,440.40 
Sam Houston State Teachers College ~~ 952,086.56 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 

College  ... Raves) SOR 736,950.61 
Ste Hens F. Austin State Teachers 

oliege ol acts, Saree erie 087,009.92 
Sul Ross State Teachers College. . 351,662 76 
West Texas State Teachers College. 678, 348.26 


University “for Negroes... uae une 
Teaehers Colleges Board of Regents. : aa 
Lamar State College of Technology 


Southwestern Med. College, Dallas. 435, 665.39 
Interest and Sinking Funds: 
University of Texas fund......... $603,750.00 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- j 
triese Mund ee is on ee eee 99)833.25 
North Texas State College fund. 264,579.75 
Texas State College for Women fd. 241,078.50 
Texas Western College fund...... 99,770.50 
Prairie View A&M College fund... 111,790.24 
Tarleton State College fund....... 117,869.50 
Arlington State College fund....... 129,313.00 
Teachers Colleges fund.~ 643,941.77 
Texas Tech bond retirement fund. 339,654.50 
Total higher education.......... $34,198, 772.09 
Eleemosynary Education: A 
Texas School for the Blind: 
General. revenue fund? .-.... .aeeee $232,675.52 
Texas School for the Deaf: 7 
General revenue fund............. $715,245.14 
Total eleemosynary education... $947,920.66 
Parks, Monuments and Museums: 
Texas Memorial Museum: 
General revenue fund.....:........ $40,523.50 
State Parks Board: 
General revenue fund.............. $309,993.25 
special “park fund. ... 372). fee 64,389.73 
Historical Parks: 
General revenue fund....... ehse $35,915.61 
Total parks, monuments and 
museums | 2... GR S pee ee $450,822.09 


Public Welfare (pensions, benefits 

and retirements) : 

Department of Public Welfare: 
General revenue fund............. 
State old-age assistance fund...... 
Federal old-age assistance fund.... 


$2,069,681.45 
30,998,372.00 
99,298,848.50 


Child welfare service fund.......: : 206,989.70 
Federal old-age administration fund 1,855,857.93 
State blind assistance fund........ 999,872.50 
Federal blind assistance fund...... 1,911,080.00 
State children assistance fund...... 2,999,101.19 
Federal children assistance fund.... 6,624, 209.50 


Texas Employment Commission: 
Unemployment compensation admin- 

istration fund 
Unemployment compensation special 

administration fund 
Unemployment compensation bene-' 


$5,817, 966.98 
15,038.56 


fit. fund -..c.20532 4-2 eee 15,177,457.67 
Subtotal, Texas Employment 
Commission = /i0Fiie0s2 eee $21,010,493.21 


Teachers Retirement System: 
Teachers retirement system expense 


fund \-..2 ies BR 2k «5 eee $111,642.49 
Teachers retirement system mem- 

bership annuity reserve fund.... 2,409,452.71 

Subtotal, Teachers Retirement... $2,521,095.21 


Firemen’s Pension Commission: 
General revenue fund.............% 
State Comptroller of Public 
Accounts: 


$311,560.05 


General revenue fund............; 2,400.00 
Confederate pension fund......... 944,771.30 
Subtotal, Comptroller....... $944,771.30 
State Employees Retirement 
System: 
SERS prior service peti reserve 
und BS abel Meus $237,020.32 
SERS expense ‘fund: | eae 45,466.65 


Total” public .welfares. /\o:2-0.08 $132,036, 789.50 
Payment of Public Debts: , 
General revenue fund.......... $33,136.00 


STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 401 


Department’ and Fund— 


Miscellaneous: ; 
-General Revenue Fund: : 
Peeratanecds PORT LS) 6: ae 

Highway Department: 
General Bevenue TUNG... sh... 0555s 


Total miscellaneous mf es ee Teees 


Transfer of surplus to counties. 
ohbian governmental ‘cost.......... 


Amount. 


$60,117.35 


$216.73 


$60,334.08 


= 90,012, 0%o.29 
_ .$527, 252,453.48 


PAYMENTS OTHER THAN GOVERN- 


MENTAL COST 


Taxes, Fees and Interest Refunds: 
Highway motor fuel tax fund...... 


General Revenue Fund: 

State Treasury Department. . 
University of Texas—Main. eras 
Liquor act enforcement fund...... 
Hairdressers and cosmetologist fund 
Peeeiaecame LUNG... 4. 5 5c ce at eutes 
Perv Pures 1eC6d LUNG... kn «oe ere 
Available school fund............. 
Per@rrtInch — fUNG ss oe fos os. 6 cies wei 
W. K. Kellogg foundation fund... 
Sb eroNeS TUNG: ......... 0202 
egress barden fund... .... 3... 2. 
Veterans’-‘education fund.......... 
Permanent school fund............ 
Child: welfare service fund......... 
Omnibus. PPRuNe 69.2 8,20 Sikes os hee 


Total tax on fee refunds......... 


Contributions Refunded: 
Unemployment compensation special 

acmnumistration” fund.......3...--.< 
Unemployment compensation clear- 

ance fund 
Teachers saving fund TRS......... 
Employees’ saving fund SERS..... 


Gaye a S26) 6 Ue, 0. oe 0 See 6s 8 


Total contributions refunded..... 


Purchase of Bonds: * 
Veterans’ ‘land board fund......... 
Permmanent:'School fund. ... 6.3.3 0% 
Permanent university fund.:....... 
A&M mineral lease fund.......... 
meachers’ Saving fund: TRS.) .0.02.° 
State membership 

fund Oana eet Ae DO ne 


State membership annuity 
fund TRS 

Employees’ saving fund SERS....:. 

State membership accumulation 
HICSS TERS is ves cee cee oe bu hak 

Membership Epnuity reserve fund 
SERS 


reserve 


Bideiehe 6% 9 S10 4 @.0 ele 06 & 0 ve. le '6 


Prior 
Sis: 2). ee Re ee aaa 


PERE Se CSEECS ls ute sielec ote cle one 


accumulation. 


service . annuity ‘reserve ‘fund : 


$17, 014,868. 86 


a 74 


818.09 
123,382.42 
457.40 
126,576.68 


$9,975.35 


507,490.48 
1,435,936.41 
332,899.84 


~ $1,836,302.08 


$1,700,000.00 
23,811,400:00 
10,972, 731.21 


2,300.00 
8,240,095.11 


6,428,578.24 


2,034,960.18 
1,987,705.93 


937,319.80 
2,490,000.00 


1,580,000.00 
90,000.00 


1,170,000.00 
* 170,000.00 





Total purehase of bonds........ 


Accrued Interest on Bonds 
Purchased: 
Veterans’ land board fund........ 
erate mlerSChOO! LUNG « c.cis 65s cee a oe 
Available university fund.......... 
mvVaname A&M fund. ...... .essse- 
Teachers’ saving fund TRS. 


State membership accumulation 
fund Te) nica Oris Hibolina ae ee 
Prior service annuity reserve fund 


Aenea Tete’ 6.6 6 6 46 (6 © 0 6 06 © 0 6 80 6 6 8 


Interest POLITE CLE RS tame ay ka isis settee wih 

State membership annuity reserve 
RIEL EEE POR Me) cre: ai's-cis gic lees so «wise. sie 

Employees’ saving fund SERS..... 

State membership accumulation 
Saitel SSS Pi ae PR eee rar 

Membership annuity reserve fund 
SERS 


See SG uslec le ¢ 6 « © © SU's » cele! =) she le = 6 im 


er mE LIT Cia Fabiss saves 6 Gs, % «+ sneienone 


$61,615,090.47 


$19,732.14 
99,234.40 
82,077.80 
204.68 
41,194.26 


33,105.98 


11,003.13 
6,854.95 


6,405.10 
14,758.41 





interest on bonds 


Total accrued 

purchased 

Premiums on bonds purchased: 
Veterans’ land board fund........ 
Rermapent school fund. ....:...... 
Permanent university fund........ 


$332,880.76 


$27,250.00 
596,938.41 
291,122.68 





Department and Fund— Amount. 
Teachers’ Saving fund TRS). 7h "261,009.94 
State membership accumulation 

fund RAG s See Phe "212,936.49 
Prior service annuity reserve fund a 

mics Cie ENG) pod Ae Sd ES 110,944.29 
EDCGrGSteenUl Ge Wt Nite seat see ete ts Ks }2 PA be 
State membership annuity reserve 

fund Dioiess 4 aca Poe ae oe ates BOTMS 26,066.45 
Employees’ saving fund SERS.... 61,541.67 
State membership accumulation 

PUTO SEAL ev POEL S Mee tee ED wo er 42,832.29 
Roene annuity reserve fund 

EliaNad x Bu eal alters dee REIS od8! 1,392.20 
Prior service annuity reserve fund 

Ou oe He ee ees 29,794.79 
Anterestatund “SERS. ...5-:00 00. eee’ 17195.31 


Total premiums on bonds pur- 
chased 
Other nongovernmental! payments: 
County and Road District High- 
way Fund: 
County funds payment.. 
Transfer of surplus to state high- 


$1,638, 238.07 


$8,867,659.95 





WAY MLUNGG, fans so sie olor ooo. 5,500,000.00 
Total other nongovernmental pay- 
TMMOTUUS Were eka fio ahead ole ite Punieh cdera sds $14,367,659.95 





Purchase of land for resale _ to 
NPESCEMLIAS eee ce oie alee ei, es hyn e, wale bas $16,912,943.75 





Total payments ae bisa ‘201 


ernmental cost "$113, 988,915.29 





Grand total—Governmental cos 
and nongovernmental payments. 3641, 241,368.77 


FIXING TAX VALUES 


Tax values are fixed in Texas, for county 
and state assessment, by County Commission- 
ers Courts sitting as boards of equalization. 
(Some districts and other civil subdivisions 
accept the county valuations; others have 
their own boards of equalization.) The fact 
that the state accepts the valuations fixed by 
the county boards has led to wide inequality 
of taxation as among the counties in the 
payment of state revenues. (See note at top 
of table, page 413.) 

For a number of years there was a move- 
ment for setting up a state board of equaliza- 
tion, but the great area of the state and the 
variety of conditions that would confront such 
a board discouraged this movement. The fact 
that a constitutional amendment would be 
necessary to effect any reform was also a 
factor. 

The abolition of the ad valorem tax for the 
state general revenue fund, and the allocation 
of this tax source to counties, was a gesture 
in the direction of doing away with the in- 
equality, but the state school, state college 


and Confederate pension levies are still sub- 
ject to the inequalities inherent in the opera- 
tion of 254 boards of equalization. 





Complete Stocks of 


PIECE GOODS 


Men's and Women's 


FURNISHINGS 
NOTIONS — TOYS 
MILLINERY 


HIGGINBOTHAM- 
BAILEY CO. 


Manufacturers—Wholesalers 
900-914 JACKSON DALLAS, TEXAS 





State Expenditures—For What Spent.—Table II 


Table below shows ee purposes for which the state’s money was spent during the 


fiscal year, ended Aug. 31, 1950, 


Note that the preceding table breaks’ down expenditures by 


agencies and eetntiona. denoting funds from which expenditure was drawn, ‘The following 


table gives totals for such item as ‘salaries,’ 


departments of the State Government. 
GOVERNMENTAL COSTS 


Purpose— 


Personal Services: 
Payroll salaries—regular........... 
Wages—Extra help and miscella- 
neous 
Professional services and fees...... 
Fees of officials—judiciar 
Salaries of county officials, prorat- 
Edy LOMCOUN TICS 54.41.40 sao aaa 
Current Charges 
Rent on lands and buildings........ 
Rent on office equipment, machin- 
ery and furnishings............. 


Pe eT Me ye at WY Be a ou) ar | 


Cae ar ar 


Storage on equipment, materials 
and: .SUPPHES wath. PS ERIAE « tare. 

Other rents onic. cette sonore ora: 

Insurance on buildings. . 

Insurance on equipment, — materials 


ANGUSUpPHPlieOst yc ees aeserepenia sare) 
Insurance—Liability 
Bond \ premiums i. Seemeucsrene mine ois 
Postage .... 

Post office box rent. 
Telephone, telegraph, “messenger _ 
service 
Freight, express and drayage.. 
Advertising and Lsieataair sett of no-- 
tices dcssbeice ‘ 
Radio broadcast costs. atts: 
Heat, water, light and power. “Gtk 
Miscellaneous current charges. . 
Memberships—Professional ant) busi- 

ness associations. 4 
Laundry and towel services. 

"HAXOS? Agieidare ‘ ane 
Wares wo ssvtere 

Personal car allowance. 

Hotel and room rent. 

IMCALS tet. ce 

Other travel expenses. 

Purchase of samples of evidence. 
Rewards, allowances and transpor- 

tation of prisoners. : 5 
Mortuary: VEXPenSe.. kiwis tees - shake 
Court Costs and legal fees. 
Contests, awards and exhibit ex- 

pense ... ; ayers bs 
Miscellaneous fees. 


SUPPLIES, COMMODITIES 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING 


Stationery and printing for depart- 
mental use. 

Printed forms, ‘reports. ‘and ‘books 
for’ distributioni.% es io. eee a ee 

Reference books and 
supplies 

Office supplies and raLipel gin ones 
office expense. 

Gasoline, oil and grease. 

Tires and tubes. F 

Other auto expense “except ‘repairs. 

Recreational and amusement sup- 
plies 

Drugs, medical, dental, 
laboratory expense. 

Factory materials for processing ‘and 
resale . 

Stores, shops “supplies. and materials 

Merchandise for resale. 

Clothing, dry goods and 

ings .. 

Feed and seed ‘for planting. . 

Groceries, meats and miscellaneous 
provisions 

Purchase of revenue tags, stamps.. 

Miscellaneous supplies and materials 
and operating expense. : 


REPAIRS 


Repairs to tands, buildings and ma- 
chinery—including contracts and 
materials 

Repairs to office and plant equip- 
MEN E vs, sists eicalecwnaedo 0 whe Sheu s ete ae 

Repairs to automobiles. eae 

Other repairs wee DFe Sen esate + ene 


Su eC Secs a eC Ii Ja J 


oa ahs) 6 ie) o)\e Smee Rhee) she ee coe « Oy ae, m 


Siew & euelia wre) w Whe el er 6 Miahg ec6 [shee ha 


o_O sr ue al ees Oe, hoe sie Clas ee 16) 04) wee 


hospital and 


furnish- 


6 em Sb Sse aie oe Wee ete 6) awe 


ib! (9, 8 W), Ose). ow, ee moe D Leela, a lees cele 


Amount. 


$60,305,748.75 


1,648,027.97 
521,044.85 
117,782.29 


387,961.39 
$693,730.64 
219,428.58 


22,810.82 
9,583.01 
7,246.78 


1,311.17 
3,237.25 
23,220.19 
560,317.71 
2,083.00 


510,308.04 
166,783.62 


90,053.85 
14,193.14 
1,444,285.43 
54,744.26 


10,868.95 
92,966.36 
59,993.35 
135,004.31 
1,438,486.29 
396,092.87 
945,436.37 
34,940.01 
22,572.92 


98,556.66 
22,386.75 
84,446.80 


87,977.61 
28,577.43 


AND 


EXPENSE: 


$376,617.71 
277,814.36 
482,043.54 
636,675.03 
676,821.90 
71,296.73 
41,277.45 
33,483.67 
1,779,074.25 
453,492.22 
195,794.56 
271,464.23 


932,960.76 
710,796.13 


3,421,305.10 
203,294.02 


807,236.99 


$1,411,418,42 


295,898.90 
2287 047.23 
435,553.50 


402 


““‘postage,’’ ‘“‘tires and tubes,’ 


‘Purpose— 


ete., for all 


Amount. . 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 


Lands—New purchase............. 
Buildings, purchased or constructed, 
including contracts, materials and 
equipment eon . 26.9 458s xe eee oer 
Unclassified zig eGeaae ee 
Office CQuUIDMENUs ne na wees heir ane 
Plant equipment? t+: s2se2 certo 
Automobile—Passenger 
Other motor vehicles. . 
IVESTOCK 4. .haiczts. dl oad COR 
Miscellaneous phen adie sag rere. 
Textbooks for schools. SPER 


oe eee « a 66 Wika 


$438,115.25 


aah gd 


294/063.61 
212;952.42 
1,635.453,02 
3,133,501.01 


PAYMENT OF PUBLIC DEBT 


Principal on state bonds........... 


Principal on other evidence of in- 


debtedness | 4)02).28. Cie. eee 
Interest on other evidence of in- 
debtedness 


Oe Ow, Vw ae 6 6 e wie 6 6 8 Ws wine is 


$400,000.00 


1,980,000.00 
321,759.80 


368,617.19 


PENSIONS, velyat tL abks FET REE 


Confederate pensions. 

Mexican War pensions. eh eee 
Old-age assistance ..............5. 
Aid to blind and destitute caer: 
Unemployment benefits. 2 
Teachers retirements Regular. . oR ese 
Teachers disability retirements. 
Firemen’s retirements.:........... 
Health® benetits.s ore. 2 pec eee 


$922,820.05 


302,763.95 
47,857.98 


MISCELLANEOUS GOVERNMENTAL COST 


Tndemnities «.. . seven wa tetne eee 
Compensation insurance claims paid 
Medals, scholarships, era mon- 
uments and memorials. 

Rural aid—School. ikl. joe 
School apportionment. . chk Dist. ane 
Voeational Saidy. ds «ck as vont 
Soil conservation grants...... 

Miscellaneous claims............... 
Payment of retirement deductions. . 


63,045.02 


16,668, 766.35 


2,000.000.00 
18,042.20 
140.00 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION: AND 


MAINTENANCE 
Highway construction... ...0.... 
Highway maintenance... 


$84,997,590.93 
26,168,495.83 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS TO COUNTIES 


Transfer of surplus to counties..... 


BOND RETIREMENTS 


State’s portion of road bonds (prin- 
cipal-and) interest)i< cases sere es 


*Total governmental cost... 


$6,947, 


$5, 372,673.29 


273.95 





. -$527,337,327.28 


NONGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 


*.Purchase of Bonds: 

Purchase of city, county and dis- 
trict bonds. 

Purchase of interest refunding ‘bonds 

Purchase of United States Govern- 
ment — DONdS ae oo nto eee cance tae 
Interest and Premiums on Bonds 

Purchased: 

Accrued interest on city, county 
and district, bonds: 325 ass «sheen 

Accrued interest on state bonds... 

Accrued interest on United States 
Government bonds. 

Accrued interest on university ‘and 
A&M*® bonds: tes ook set os eee 

Premiums on bonds purchased..... 
Miscellaneous: 

Refunds’ .... Sua Hae 

Purchase of land for resale........ 

Transfer of surplus to state high- 
way fund. : 

Counties portion of road 1 bonds (prin- 
cipal and interest). a 


*Total nongovernmental cost...... 


$13, 950,040.47 


12,750.00 


47,652,300.00 


$99,796.38 


276,829.70 


127,34 
1,638, 238.07 


. $19,122,102.29 
16, 828,069.95 


5,500,000.00 
8,867,659.95 





. $113, 904,041.49 





Total expenditures: 22... «sels 


$641, 241,368.77 


*Figures slightly different from those given on 
pp. 392, 393 and 401 because of different classifi- 


cation of receipts and expenditures. 


Local Units— 


County: 
Road and bridge 
WUNERPS. ois es sme 
Undistributed ... 

Total 
MLALe yw... 4 
Cities and town 

Districts: 
Independent school 
Common school 
Rural high schoo}. 
Junior college 
Road 


county 


eae 


Water control and improvement.... 
Water improvement (only) 


Fresh water suppl 
Navigation 


Conservation and reclamation 


Drainage 


Levee improvement 


Total 


Total Local Indebtedness and Taxation 


Table below shows total taxes collected in counties, cities and towns, and districts of 
Texas, as reported to the State Auditor by the treasurers of 227 out of 254 counties for the 
local fiscal years ending on or prior to the end of the state fiscal year, Aug. 31 
requires reports of all local indebtedness to the State Auditor, but no penalty is assessed, and 
reporting is never complete. The table below, however, approximates the existing situation, 
since most of the counties failing to report are of less than average population and wealth. 


Oo. 6 - Teles 6 wD 6 8 6 6y6U0 


ee 


y 


Se Melee Bike a 66). 016.6 


Local Government Finances, by 


Se sh 8 Orie o Com bd. w 0 6 18,8 


ey 


Bie. @ AieGi 6) 0 S06 2 8 & wee 8 (06 


Pie B sa © 6 0 0s 6 6 ois, a0 2 6 we 8 


RIMES WUREAMLG G6 © € 8 ¢ ¢ 0p te 6 6 6 eo ee 8 


Sata ee Fo 6 6 VS ee 6 


PaMeesh Se (60,0 © le © O18 6.0 ie C0 & 9s 6 


Be. 6 6) © 6 8 6.6 ¢ 0.0.90 6 4 810 & ¢ 8 ee 


Tax 
Collections. 


$22,107,075.28 
31,868,772.39 
2,918,609.52 


" $56,894,457.19 
36,885,651.98 
75°814.752.27 


3,078,526.27 
2,227,301.87 
662,186.06 
40,765.78 


1.558,467.28 
1,794, 962.95 
424'627.97 


$286, 744,295.15 


Fe pel she 


Delinquent 
Taxes. 


ore eer ew eee 


$17,028,357.37 
12,095,947.39 
26,297,317.37 


18,780,277.17 
1,279,800.09 


1,320,829.36 
1,140,051.64 
326,219.79 
17,363.63 
819,959.89 
260,009.00 
330,409.20 
376,207.95 


$80,582,950.85 





Bonds and 


Time Warrants. 


$112, 383,212.92 


58,919,975.46 
18,860,607.54 


$190,163, 795.92 
320,317,818. 32 
296,301,491.15 


12,192,671:67 
4,816, 282.17 
8,312,357.65 
33,714,487.00 
34,600,500.00 
4,873,660.40 
908,250.00 
17,040, 250.00 
10,002,500.00 
8,662,314.60 
6,956, 244.66 


$948, 862,623.54 


1949. A statute 


Sinking 
Funds. 


$10,614,262.82 
3,591, 707.59 
2,535, 955.26 
$16,741,925.67 
21,432,810.26 
22,457,918.30 
1,071,258.66 


2'313,669.43 
691,249.71 


244,513.34 
$72,713,529.06 





Counties 


Table below shows tax collections, delinquent taxes, funded indebtedness, and interest and 
sinking funds by counties and by classes of units. Reports are for the last fiscal year closing 
on, or prior to, the close of the state fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1949. This table is from the State 
Auditor to whom the reports are made. Twenty-seven counties, marked ‘‘No report’’ in list 
below, made no report to the State Auditor. In the table below the classification ‘‘City’’ refers 
to all cities and towns within the county; ‘‘Dist.’’ refers to all districts—school, road, reclama- 





























tion, etc. 
Counties Tax Bonds | 4a 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Anderson.—No report. 
Andrews.— 
CO; .| $479,241 $24,519| $1,746,000 $73,760 
State 245,794 ; as tae BAe 
City 24,880 9,002 90,000 7,266 
Dist 443,173 2,728} 1,473,000 17,408 
Total|$1,193,090 $43,025} $3,309,000 $98,435 
Angelina.— 
Co. $198,610 $98,713 $368,000 $12,934 
State 107,238 44,763) re See, sefehaietle 
City 177,906 86,618} 1,709,000 84,993 
Dist 324,276 51,992} 1,061,538 50,984 
Total] $808,031 $282,088) $3,138,538] $148,914 
Aransas. 
Co. $79,614] $111,525 $244,000 $25,515 
State 24,847 10,532 SOERAE 2 aha 
City 20,547 14,180 15,000 3,590 
Dist 127,492 25,868 291,252 79,833 
Total] $252.503}) $162,106 $550,252] $108,939 
Archer.— 
Cor >.) $129,089 $49,406 $120,700 $4,700 
' State 100,792 Sen e Gi ahs. od atid eo ah 
City 17,770 73,538 245,283 9,693 
Dist 113,819} 25,627 125,000 7,000 
Total| $361,473] $186,285] $490,983] $21,394 
Armstrong.— 
Co. 34,537 $6,133 $15,000 $2,964 
State 28,875 6,337 py lirece le Senate 
City 5,861 10,590 30,250 2,825 
Dist 68,300 5,845 62,900 2,702 
S = | a 
Total] $137,573 $28,907 $108,150] $8,492 
Atascosa— 
Co, $183,082| $55,121 $196,800 $4,208 
State 139,892 jst al eA Ne Auteyiiter 
City 39,869 22,623 97,000 6,983 
Dist 201,953 19,692 e200 81,620 
Total] $584,798| $152,558 $1,797,900] $92,813 
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Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Austin.— 
Co. $127,597 | $4,686 $13,325 $7,259 
State 106,175 4,594 eT eh 8 ea 
City 33,011 1,450) 162,000 11,168 
Dist 197,193) 13,750) 466,900 123,017 
Total] $463,980] $24,482} $642,225] $141,445 
Bailey.— 
Co. $61,234 $3,106 $101,464 $19,747 
State 3,56 ails Eres « ann one 
City 28,355 8,134} 418,000 33,510 
Dist 123,404 19,220} 1,408,957 71,864 
Total $216,561) $31,676] $1,928,421 $125,121 
Bandera.— 
Cony a. $32,993 $5,653 $29,000 $6,982 
State 29,835 ,266 afeke tod Ppa ah) 
Dist. 40,227 5,108 210,250 4,522 
Total} $103,055} $16,027) $239,250] $11,504 
Bastrop.— 
Cores, : $79,231 $9,585 $133,476 $3,890 
State 60,453) 5,667 A eee a Soar 
City 60,976 24,879 76,000 2,089 
Dist. De ey 24,979 285,006 72,113 
rea Bod a 
Total| $324,294 $65,113] $494,482] $78,094 
Baylor.—No report. 
Bee.— 
Co. 2.) $218,761\— $62;284)- $1,160,000! $102,825 
State 112,506 41,465 SRS ot eT. 
City 101,830) 71,106 462,250 41,383 
Dist. 208,254) 92,560 668,000 16,777 
Total] $641,354! $267,419) $2,290,250 $160,987 
Bell.— 
COM ae ols, JOLimocos UC $671,200! $348,367 
State 134,001 199,103 Be Pei nated io mink ade thal osc 
City 63,824 31,091 368,985 6,113 
Dist. | 231,536) 82,047; 1,519,776 23,567 
Total $637,915| $705,150| $2,559,961} $397,251 





TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 






























































404. 

Counties. Tax Bonds fale 

and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 

divisions.:. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 

Bexar.— -.- 

Co. “et ,847,905| $879, Pen $6, 726,764| $535,399 

State 6 115,988 SHS BOSE © >< acne cle: 

City ..| 8,308,880] 6,824,587) 23, 284, 000 Bui 2 2oo 

Dist. 4,950,183) 3, TT, 781 16, 328,595 657,659 

Total|$16,222,961|$12, 284, 795|$46,339,359|$3,914,347 

Blanco.— 

Co. $26,459 $3, ek $24, pee $1,287 

State 22,27 sie NOS 

City 5,002 ah 739 50, 000 inte Aa Ls 

Dist 33,180 3,341 156,200 4,193 
Total $86,923 $10,162 $230,800 $5,480 

Borden : 

On. VPs $5,056 $1,065 $28,000 $10,905 
State 16,519 ,065 Pe 5 1s ees 
Dist. 13,178 2a dys 5 A 

Total $34, 754 $3,045 $28,000| $10,905 
Bosque.— 
Cos Maat: $75,606 $12,285 
State 63,249 11,839 I iy (ee eecio Bhar 
City 101,547 17,040 341,685 15,883 
Dist. 43,508 2 NOT 73,0900 4,485 
Total] $283,913 $43,963 $415,185 $20,368 
Bowie.— 

(OR eo malallyebose $63,783 $131,504 $61,173 
State So.ga2 49,772 ee, Bea: bh abe 
City 15,962 14,807 62,000 3,876 
Dist. 347,025 78,257| 1,843,070) 194,949 

Total] $564,411] $206,620] $2,036,574] $260,002 
Brazoria:— 5 : 
Core aioli eo aes tl $200,000 $35,705 
State 892,985 272,163 we. ce (eee eee 
City 225,482 pofethG VA 8 Blanco ai eqn A 3) 34,081 
Dist. 2,591,004 346,910 7,669,067 955,734 
Total|$4,861,403|] $965,777] $9,206,820|$1,025,522 
Brazos.— 
CGo he olaO doe $24,737 $661,000 ool,200 
State . 72,379 10,019 Mt ee Loetaes ae 
City 326,762 30,(19| 1,225,650 55,160 
Dist. 130,101 13,400} 1,122,300 1.6; LL9 
Total| $665,381 $83,876| $3,008,950] $108,516 
Brewster. 
COME $80,269 bial Uf garca $46,000 $8,676 
State 84,996 14,745 £6. Se sgigee ae 
City en 44,243 34, 886 269,000 10,118 
Dist. 154,642 36,095 343,045 18,699 
Total] $364,152] $103,478 $658,045 $37,494 
Briscoe.— 
Core $40,132 $2,047 $23,000 $2,320 
State 31,078 1,058 evite ma 
City 13,740 15,468 125,000 11,927 
Dist 64,487 6,264 291,500 24,654 
sere $149,439 $24,838 $439,500 $38,903 
Brooks— 
COM Fe, 0 S163,229) $24,977 $441,000 $31,734 
State 120,769 17,439 1 i de 
City 25,814 5, Dao are re 
Dist 236,504 26,448} 1,142,000 26,360 
Total] $546,317 $74,398] $1,583,000 $08,095 
Brown— 
Cox, feet chlos.ote $44,468| $1,264,188] $156,254 
State ; 13, ORT. nae vy. 
City 183,058 200,107 384,037 28,908 
Dist. 405,838 817,343" 2,237,370 107,815 
Total| $842,065] $629,936] $3,885,596| $292,979 
Burleson— 
COn dena $86,912 $34,420 $719,000] $254,006 
State 55,921 Gs 2e) x4 Pa 
City 34,675 12,798 13,910 27,894 
Dist 79,691 PAT Taye) Ql, 208 24,578 
Total] $257,202 $91,484| $1,134,175] $306,481 
Burnet— 
Comin $62,363 $20,649 $201,000 $27,980 
State 36,235 12,610 as nae 
City 26,053 8,496 120,000 6,022 
Dist $2,963 7,889 318,209 iglse 
Total| $207,616] $49,646] $639,209 $41,189 
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Counties Tax ; 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time _ Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 

' Caldwell— yee ; 
COneneis 0 |. 119,946 $3, 385 $457,250 $97,915 
State 80,209 eee noe 
City 104,029 45) ae 622,108). . 30,167 
Dist 223,274 pee 058} 1,143,650} 107,021 

Total] $527,461] $75,477] $2,223,008] $235,105 
Calhoun— 
Cowes. $106,253 $28,901 $261,000 $15,766 
State GOF258 26,904 vibes B 
Citys 32,242 15,070 164,000 PAV S033 
Dist. 134,800 28/961 674,714] ~| 6,201 
Total) $852)50D $99,840 $1,099,714] $44,282 
Callahan— ‘ 
Cor Cee $63,402 $18,706 $189,000 $28,757 
State 49,183 44,649 ace iy; 
City 20,911 33,339 229,600 24,009 
iste 66,169 A Sa 468,960} 7,462 
Total] $199,667] $108,052 $887,560| $100,230 
Cameron— 
Co. .«...| $714,328] $357,073] $3,290,000] $656,052 
State LOG, 382 ,D09 Re ee 
City 933,075 437,803] 4,931,685 222,481 
Dist. 1,855,742 843,127] 12,034,850 674,659 
Total|$3,660,532|$1,727,515|$20,256,536|$1,553,196 
Camp— J 
COn ae $40,422 $6,773 $135,000 $18,457 
State 20,347 Otel Sa Papi 
City 30,570 7,807 123,000 22,0 
Dist. 46,743 7,387 232,100 9,012 
Total] $138,084 $25,641 $490,100 $49,544 
Carson— 
Cone $143,823 Res oe $538,300 SLO SOZit 
State 134,697 10,548 oe eo 
City 43,635 39,663 264,500 39,973 
Dist 417,513 26,966 471,000 15,898 
Total| $739,669 $77,179| $1,273,800 $71,899 
Cass— 
Cor $81,462 $5,578 $172,500 $19,015 
State BoD 2,493 On ae 
City 43,848 7,820 124,200 L4,831. 
Dist 140,166 19,022 301,874 (5,618 
Total| $323,053 $34,915 $598,575| $109,459 
Castro—No report. 
Chambers— 
CoP) ?e)| ($590,845 $28,849| $2,231,900] $140,014 
State 197,699 795 pet Bas 
City as 3,368 691 a_i yee 
TDIStaeee 590,901 47,187| 1,857,850 84,368 
Total|$1,382,321 $77,025| $4,089,750] $224,384 
Cherokee— a 
Comes $185,121) $203,674 $300,890 $27,028 
State 98,804 157,443 Ae Ye 
City 159,834 65,692 900,825 swine al 
Dist. 279,927 142,132] 1,523,669 173,306 
Total| $671,689] $568,945] $2,725,384] $212,299 
Childress— 
Compass) Shia S72 $13,662 $616,500 $52,914 
State 60,832 5,466 SER had 
City 101,880 22-341 381,000 22,960 
Dist. 145,754 4,383 354,303 Yao %7s 
Total| $420,340 $45,855| $1,351,802 $87,654 
Clay— ; 
Com &.. |) 161.760 $14,000 $214,827 $1,918 
State 133,385 9,988 aa fate 
City 29,887 4,262 197,000 10,027 
Dist. 200,763 16,735 263,572|: 8,629 
Total] $525,798 $44,987 $675,399 $20,576 
Cochran— , 
Coa. $261,585 $13,911 $578, 000 $92,640 
State 158: Qiew 7,608 nae beey 
City 32,001 10,243 159,000 20,198 
Dist. 286, 847 12,376 733,032 Le2er 
Total $738, 710| $44,139] $1,470,032]. $131,070 
Coke—No report. 











LOCAL TAXATION AND DEBT. 


Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 



























































Counties Tar onds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent ay Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Coleman 
Gamwe,| $142,301 Did ae $23,442 $59,760 
State 83,54 28,432 ae 305 
City... 90,038 49,617 799,000 73,909 
Dist, “34 211,600 83, 506,096 27,614 
: mee $527,491] $161,748] $1,328,538] $161,284 
ollin— 
Gor ee $212,716 oe $22,000 $3,512 
State 128,150 27,043 ges wt 
City. ee. 157,203 42,339 411,100 63,009 
DIst.4:. 339,472 129,213 759,466 93,722 
Total] $837,544] $198,598] $1,192,567] $160,245 
fe oe cas 
Co. : $22,406] © $16,655 $319,000] $15,137 
State 47,710 8,375 Aina fa? 
City ihrer’ « 16,880 187,500 43,776 
Dist 115; 860 225305 321,878 16,653 
Total| $213,356 $64,217 $828,378 $75,566 
Colorado— 
Come: $259,559 $71,298 $723,000 $15,634 
State 210,246 68,528 seed wwe F 
City 88,721 15,303 183,410 36,672 
Dists* 368,144 52,286] 1,292,077 65,529 
Total| $926,673] $207,417| $2,198,487] $117,837 
Comal— f 
Go; $81,811 $86,213 $282,000 $19,009 
State fou eal 59,466 ss. we 
City 165, 405 32,679 266,000 52,600 
Dist: z 137, 068 18,118 649,000 39,598 
Total| $456,018] $196,477| $1,197, 000| $111,266 
Comanche— 
Come. $10,106 Oa) eee $128,000 $54,369 
State af 829 8,878 oe eas 
Clty. se 16,908 426,000 38,125 
DISt | 2. 138° ata be} LE aLT 338,765 16,388 
Total $241,109 $43,505 $802, 765| $108, 884 
Concho— 
Con. $51,008 $31,433 $211,519 $8,372 
State 40,550 17,973 tre dah 
Gives. 14,405 4,787 63,000 1,234 
Dist: ‘| 70,762 9,389 255,150 68,671 
Total| $176,727| $63,584 $529, 660| $78,280 
Coo 
Co. $173,707} $18,444 $199,000 $1,265 
State 194,741 21,917 Mee are 
City 108,334 23,041 267,787 6,976 
Dist 186,552 20,662 431,015 6,106 
. Total| $663,336} $84,066! $897,802 $14, 347 
oryell— 
Coan x". $80,428 $44,586 $34,260 $3,063 
State . 46,693 ; 3 te 
City 36,911 16,382 13,000 2,936 
Dist ’ 133,980 ,813 608,708 18,239 
ke Total! $298,015 $72,166| $655,968 $24,240 
ottle— 
Come.) S100;588 $34,649 $580,500} $111,901 
State . 50,158 18,623 Ate Pi: 
City 31,906) 49,752 296,000 16,594 
Dist 72,419 nies 245,200 39,758 
2 Total| $255,073]. $130,251] $1,121,700] $168,255 
rane— : 
Cor $343,423 $56,114 $969,000 $42,676 
State 145,079 ,008 ooh aes, 
City 5,907 11,605 88,000 2,954 
Dist 324,854 4,457} 1,341,000 7,906 
Total] $819,264] $80,735] $2,398,000 $53,537 
Crockett— . 
Co. $171,653 a8) 502 $56,800 sb 
State 135,906 6,984 Ri Bi 
Dist. | 10,281 437,000 15,866 
Total| $580,424} $33,767 | $493,800 $15,866 
Crosby— 
Cosace $97,250 $7,496 $579,000 $77,823 
State 44,335 7,496 Ane she 
City 45,519 7,764 979,500 29,946 
Dist 152,421.) | 8,648 435,826 24,283 
Total| $339, SPA $31,406 $1,594,326! $132,054 


Counties Tax 
and Sub- Collec- 
divisions. tions. 
Culberson— 
Co. ~ $52,116 
State 45,429 
City 7,049 
Dist 43, 162 
Total] $147,758 
Dallam— 
Cone . $85,877 
State 47,520 
City 80, 559 
Dist. 221,793 





Bonds 

Delinquent and Time 
Taxes. Warrants. 
$414 $61,785 
15,180 <o 
579 48,000 
6,926 80,750 
$23,101 $190,535| 
$68, igi, $320,000 
9,399 ee 
19,570 420,000 
43, 081 418,206 


405 


Sinking 
Funds. 


$2,464 


1,358 
7,522 


~ $11,345 


$40,052 


19,373 
69,876 





Total] $435,751| ete $1,158,206 $129,301 


Dallas— 




























































































Co, .|$4,012,176| $668,312) $4,459,777| $556,301 
State .| 2,789,575 435,926 
City . |11,040,296 799) 288} 51,979, 700 3,084, 263 
Dist. 9,830,707 997,075} 39, 889, 286 85,467 
a reAlaz aay Ger \90,000, 40n $96,328, 764|16,032,975 
Dawson — 
Con nel) b139.135 aS. $200,000 $15,005 
State 139,135 16,409 Sete aur 
City 99,667 DS} PE ev 843,000 80,007 
Dist 272,683 41,013} 1,599,950 20,001 
Total| $650,622 $72,634| $2,642,950| $115,014 
Deaf Smith— 
Cos $87,826 $6,307| $569,175 $19,978 
State 68,214 3,291 Ae ees 
City 75,027 15,624 532,000 36,868 
Dist | 212,374 13,459 556,000 29,751 
hs are $443,442] $38,683] $1,657,175] ~ $86, 598 
elta— 
Go; $99,177 $23,100 $943,468 $33,607 
State 28,615 26,827 oe Pe 
City 22,901 10,763 we shee 
Dist | 41,614 679 63,783 9,480 
Total] $192, 309| $61,369| $1,007,251 $43,088 
Denton— 
Co. $198,358] $100,851) $392,000 $8,658 
State 127,515 89,138 ae Pe 
City ato, 1 £36 56,542} 1,917,000 61,645 
Dist. | 245,302 65,409} 1,008,507 32,808 
Total| "$939,976 $311,943| $3,317,525] $103,113 
De Witt— 
Co. $150,063 $7,108} $165,000 $68,849 
State 120,635 9,052 Sica, oe 
City 168,764 67,831 591,500 91,629 
Dist | 274,172 40,900) 1,093,467 65,326 
Total] $713,638] $124,893] $1,849,967| $225,806 
Dickens— 
(Cio), ee lo,202 $5,041 $237,000 $40,489 
State’. 37,388 Otol ile Ms 
City 24,782 12,514 153,000 1,465 
Dist | 95,191 6, 430 402,862 9,780 
Total] $230,594] $27, 723\ $792, 862| Ha ES) 
Dimmit— 
COR asl) S20; 050 $20,800 $32,592 $54,534 
State 60,410 19,156 Be Zieh 
City | 30,565 595,102 376,500 24,823 
Dist. | 117,281 57,053 | 419,111 14,188 
2: "oo FS 
Total) «$283,317) —~$152;114| $828,203 $93,546 
Donley— 
Co: $64, 730 $27, 217| $88,218 $19,561 
State 38,864 Se; 020 Seve ae 
City 34,309 20,811 170,500 39,635 
Dist | 92,650 19, 170) Ban ATO 5 BPR (Te 
Total] $230,554| $99,7 29| $479,993 o(L,973 
Duval—No report. 
Eastland— 
Car $136,025| $103,983! $538, 790 $44,293 
State 138,520 503,046} fa re, 
City 224,522 07,268) 1,231,658 70,984 
Dist | 299,163 158,322} 1,618,349 44,032 
Total| $798,233] $373,123] $3,388,797} $159,311 
Ector— : 
Co. $612,087 $6, 325} $1,447,000] $258,118 
State Sita oll 6,325 : ee SAR 
City 399,521 75,803 2,407,000 75,503 
Dist DIG Lae S PAY 16,267} 6,792,000 2,321 
| 
Total|$3,520,718 $1 04, 723|$10, 646,000] $335,944 
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406 
Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Edwards — 
Co. . $69,262 $10,704 $330,000 $20,357 
State 45,501 6,93¢ aah ee 
City ,263 1,922 82,000 4,551 
Dist 3,406 7,448 75,000 3,087 
ees $196,984 $27,015 $487,000 $27,998 
Ellis— 
Co, $244,356 $89,058 $249,000 $4,182 
State 159,855 ,489 a bat 
City °231,167 76,975 721,500 92,023 
Dist. 552,130 114,277| 2,822,673 276,821 
Total|$1,187,510 $395,801] $3,793,174] $373,028 
El Paso— 
Cof +: $865,206 $77,905] $1,484,000] $184,050 
State 469,264 63,352 pit 
City 2,744,096 379,170} 8,611, 000 825,647 
Dist 10,495 83,437} 2, 244) 500 sla ga ba 
Total|$4,489,063] -$603,867/$12,339,500/$1,126,857 
Erath— 
Gep $93,658 $12,971 $266,944 $11,981 
State 52,921 PRO ES ae. tee 
CHEY pas 94,293 23,514| 348,400 20,417 
Dist. .. 130,136 25,718 589,747 33,406 
Total] $371,011 $74,502| $1,205,092 $65,806 
Falls — f 
Co, $149,067 Sa eke $460,000 $20,196 
State 86,307 25,814 aye sats 
City 137,918 56,120} 1,241,686 148,666 
Dist 176,655 Ei 0,475 72,367 
Total| $549,950] $134,037| $2,417,161| $241,233 
annin— 
Co. ...| $163,961 $96,746 $454,000 $42,351 
State . 87,060 45,033 ae Pat 
City 97,028 62,483 361,000 47,879 
Dist 271,944 101,448] 1,521,292 127,006 
Total $619,995) $305,712] $2,336,292] $217,238 
Fayette— 
Osa ss $74,140 $5,300 $29,000 $173 
State . 81,692 6,283 Hye uss 
City 53,060 6,995 23,340 36,243 
Dist 151,038 S20 726,345 50,619 
= Total] $359,932] $33,793 $778,685 $87,038 
isher— 
Co. $184,933 $60,697| $1,328,900) $358,775 
State 37,234 27,126 Behe atte 

ity 34,689 14,427 371,867 42,919 
Dist. sane 29,164 632,986 29,659 
s Total| $413,366] $131,415 $2,328,753] $431,355 

oO ——< 
Co. $133,251 $5, se $862,497 $26,026 
State 63,550 A ote Pee 
City 42,299 20" O34 389,500 54,678 
Dist | 142,720 13,376 366, 225 15/182 
: hee $381,822] $41,638} $1,618,222 $95,887 
oara— 
CO. ee) CSO fot $26,808 $216,500 8,687 
State 29,094 Do2 att. En 
City 18,285 10, 165 151,000 8,729 
Dist 73,966 9,893 142,094 12,463 
Total $223,101 $62,399| $509,594 $29,881 
Fort Bend— 

One $512,380 $64, 74 $114,000 $22,365 
State 333,617 56,44 bo ei! 
Citviie 103,878 i WAS ES 628,500 Royce 
Dist. ..| 1,218,196 137,592 6,187,250 444,575 

Total|$2,168,074 $276,280] $6,929,750] $542,260 
Franklin— 
Comte) $121 451 $5,531 $122,182 $84,275 
Siiteue 63,550 ,465 ee ue 
Citva £ 16,020 3,043 70,000 27,602 
Dist ee 76,886 2,068) 226,480 96,817 
Total| $277,910} $17,109} $418,662| $208,697 
Freestone— 
COLT ee $86,930 $99,414, $541,450 $13,447 
State 74, 826 84,356) mie ake 
City 27,428 27,328 324,643 10,709 
Dist. 168,178 58,776 402,818 25,815 
Total] $357,355] $269,877) $1,268,911 $49,973 










































































Counties Tax 

and Sub- Collec- Delinquent an Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Frio— - 

‘0. $75,897 $4,975 $460,374 $20,726 
State 48,215 27,824 Sh . eae, 
City 15,428 10,504 53,230 6,764 
Dist 70,483 8,243 237,000 876 
_ Total] $210,024 $51,548 $750,604 $28,367 

aines— 

Co. ...{ $320,561 $13,264| $1,035,514] $153,596 
State 234,054 7,495 ace ted 
City 62,303 14,793 186,520 38,189 
Dist 535,663 30,281} 1,298,000 18,236 
Total|$i,152,584 $65,836] $2,520,034] $210,024 
Galveston— 
COW bo $807,884| $205,426] $4,817,445] $215,296 
State 694,667 337,241 He 
City 2,145,049} 1,571,231 2,500 384,995 
Dist. 2,913,412 660,492 12 308" 222 311,948 
“ Total|$6,560,978|$2,774,391|$26,815,167| $912,171 
arza— 
Co. $68,342 $24,539 $24,000 $22,987 
State 61,668 24,539 Ae Aneel 
City 20,428 a 936 30,000 2,288 
Dist. 142,151 35,993 714,186 30,793 
Total| $292,590 mcKneL $768,186 $73,561 
Gillespie— 
Cammnre $65,891 $4,531 $248,000 $23,093 
State 48,752 18 Mas on 
City 49,565 2,907 90;282 10,271 
Dist, ~. 137,422 3,466 382,450 9,677 
Total| $253,347 $18,087| $720,732 $43,042 
Glasscock— 
Come: $30,475 $8,117 $ $ 
State 36,046 i 
Dist e. 73,691 8,745 
Total| $140,214 $26,229) 
Goliad— 
Cosa Sash SIS 41s $3,620 $301,570 $15,582 
State . 92,369 2,867 me pete 
City iar 12,812 9,201 a0 000 20,464 
Distt. 110,324 19,587 200,000 Be 
Total| $328,925 $35,277 $552,070| $36,050 
Gonzales— 

0. $155,336 $48,479 $547,000| $113,044 
State 73,741 51,119 pals ait 
City 69,306 28,766 301,350 70,484 
Dist | 143,071 18,878] 1,062,250 148,070 

Total| $441,457] $147,345] $1,910,600) $331,600 
Gray 
Co; $339,064 $76,412! $1,073,500 $29,495 
State 231,643 35,550 fut wale 
City 266,037 62,611! 1,270,500 44,075 
Dist | FA2, Ode 44,639) 1,480,900 20,783 
Total|$1,548, 799 $219,212} $3,824,9001 $94,354 
Grayson— 
Cop $442 ,739|$2,207,502| $2,570,000} $233,861 
State 258,532 146,621 Rp hct Be 
City 512,722 166,479} 1,275,362 102,887. 
Dist. 703,648 182,350} 1,479,680 r 
re Total|$1,917,643 $702,954 $5,325,190] $388,761 
regg— 
Co. .|$1,001,059| $138,956] $1,079,400 $62,142 
State 855,932 ,92 tats 
Cityite. 472,218 37,951 845, 000 157 
Dist; ws] 2,976,154 195,377| 2,358,000 57,950 
Total|$5,305,365| $466,212 Toa $120,251 
Grimes— 
No report. 
Guadalupe— 
COP eral i519 $18,133] $1,103,400 $55,201 
State 114,545 15,769 as Pina 
City 55, 761 14,910 255,500 ei, 
Dist 227,650 22,486 628,023 29,491 
eaeet $549,408 $71,299] $1,986,923) $84,693 
Hale— 
Co. $113,499 SP ee $562,000 $7,613 
State 114,617 8,364 ue 2a 
City 231,672 51,709 120,000 75,025 
Dist 440,495 42,865] 2,072,050 79,623 

Total $900,286] $102,938] $2,754,050] $162,262 
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Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
all.— 
OMIA. $82,991 $57,339 $685,000 $45,861 
State 53,087 (6 Bees os gente. 
Dist. 21,401 8,716 57,835 744 
Total] $157,980 $93,379 $742,835 $46,606 
Hamilton.—No report. 
~* Hansford.— 
Co.Fe: oe Ase We Bee $44,150 $4,061 
State A892) WHEL dees alls | sale. 
City 89° fee 20, 604 86, 000 25,419 
Dist. 338, DDD worse 995, 932 33,379 
Total] $513,900 ties $1,126,082 $62,860 
Hardeman.— 
Osa. + $69,512 $48,330 $264,000 $32,522 
State 56,250 54,907 BT er eve a oe 
ClCVe 2 71,375 69, 031 336,750 128,043 
Dist. 133,449 32/313 515,725 10,204 
Total $330,588| $204,583] $1,116,475] $170,770 
Hardin:— 
Co. ...| $242,609 $120. 223 $823,000] $121,192 
State 146,858 893 beatae 5s Othe 
City 24,137 2 Ba 201,000 16,175 
Dist. 336,798 200; 774) 2,095,396 52,227 
Total] $750,401} $403,118] $2,618,650] $189,597 
Harris.— 
Co. ...{($6,735,827|$2,087,580|$45,645,000/$2,007,621 
State .| 3,812,144 1, G235°362|\ eee nt te er. 
City ../15,3847728| 5,617,194) 69, 008, 420 4,918,811 
Dist. .|16,981,128) 5,022,031] 59,722,937) 3,133,250 
Total|$42,913,831$14,350,171$182,444,558$10,059,685 
Harrison.— 
COro. ts eae LoO, nae $635,000 $48,621 
State $157,130 4 eta 
City 304, 147, oes 1,644,490 20, 834 
Dist 115,537 29,490 4,500 18,587 
Total) $577,535. $437,984] $2,523,990 $88,044 
Hartley 
Cows: | $40,550 $1,699 $ $ 
State . 41,536 1,203 ae SEE 
Dist. 147,288 2,525 $872,100 $7,896 
Total| $229,375] $5,429 $872,100 $7,897 
Haskell.— 
(Gina Migs So As ee rig S13, (20 $800,500 $59,931 
State 64,248 . BE aaeabe alter tous 
City 42,126 12,653 429,500 32,031 
Dist. 140,915 9,032 445,500 12,804 
Total] $371,068 $41,465] $1,675,500] $104,768 
Hays.— 
GoAS..; $70,177 $38,243 $76,500 $1,960 
State . 49,813 ,195 ores) eee. 
City ~~: 74,183 58,828 234,739 35,351 
Dist: +". 140,832 39,825 648,650 5,185 
Total $335,007} $160,094 $959,889 $42,499 
Hemphil!.— 
Co. $70,227| $437,354 $46,393 
State 49,572 3,198 fe ee Fe eet 
City 26,685 11,226 $227,020 8,455 
Dist 77,810 17,863 173,000 O91 
Total] $224,295] $469,642 $400,020) $60,820 
Henderson.— 
Com. $112,796] $128,442 $707,000 $71,538 
State 138,309 104,729 Death, od Bh Dy. 
Dist. 229,519 57,099} 2,200,061 76,051 
ir eANrn $480,627| $290,272] $2,907,062] $147,590 
idalgo 
Colt. $660,524| $377,392] $1,907,680] $197,708 
State 297,093 367,854 
City 598,961 178,308) 3, 722, 646 180, 284 
Dist. 2,627,593 781,616} 21,702,500} 1,525,779 
rel @hi82/176 $1,705,175|$27,442,826|$1,903,775 
Hill.— 
Co. $151,874 $61,609 $562,500] $172,877 
State 44,557 34,664 ayes See deinen, £ 
City 144,362 107,092 545,899 509,586 
Dist. | 254,319 164,806} 1,161,029 64,776 
Total] $595,114| $368,174] $2,269,428] $297,240 








































































































407 
Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Hockley.— 

0. $470,119 $15,829 $903,000! $65,943 
State 360,429 11,410 miheres 2 i ase. 
City 74,592 12,976 970,000 11,439 
Dist 681,906 40,234] 2,826,347 36,793 
a oon $1,587,048 $80,451| $4,699,547] $114,177 

ood.— 

Covey: $43,430 $50,494 $122,000 $5,229 
State 21,159 13,088 Pe Gist . 
City 11,878 3,142 50,000 BTEC 
Dist. 34,556 2;575 112,784 12,097 
Total| $111, 025] $69,301] $284,784 $21,105 
Hopkins.— 
Co, ..:| $145,132 $39,289 $785,500 $53,040 
State 68,556 12,184 Qtek pile ei 
City 82,230 14,995 168,750 8,973 
Dist 180,578 14,917 528,500 ified 38) 
Total] $476,498 $81,703 i ea $89,175 
Houston.— 
Conte se | $113, 261 $99, nee $623, 00 $87,103 
State . 77,870 ete Oe 
Gityius. | 60,812 40, oe 204,000 4,448 
Dist 120,519 60,512 360,345 39,324 
Total} $372,464| $234,340] $1,187,345] $130,876 
How — 
Co. $165,033 $31,538 $75,000 $5,198 
State 142,469 PAE ia occ Pa ee Ae 
City 207,502 43,104} 1,008,500 75,906 
Dist 615,036 | 68,639 2,356,325 36,195 
Total/$1,130,042| $170,995| $3,439,825] $117,301 
Hudspeth.— 
Cope: $62,539 $1,403 ee 
State 50,642 39,017 5 rae Be Pecson 
iB) (Sig | 219,640 8,333 $501,000 $41,663 
Total| $332,823] $48,754] $501,000 $41,663 
Hunt.— 
Co. $195,973 $45,930| $2,623,000] $105,366 
State 127,405 34,934 rt Mite! Saree 
City 256,930 119,865 792,900 80,809 
Dist. | 339,508 24,077| 1,265,482 68,285 
Total| $919,818] $224,808] $4,681,382 5294, 462 
Hutchinson.— 
Co: $266,913 $47,789 $385,000 IRAs 
State 255,051 29,949 Oe nm epie ye 
City 200,951 12972 203,000 $16,077 
Dist. L012 337 94,119} 2,957,000 91,190 
Total $1,735,253] $301,631| $3,545,000] $107,268 
rion.— 
CoG. <: $39,209 $2,830 $131,395 $24,838 
State 8,890 2,415 ri As vs sidedda's 
Dist. 77,851 | 1,056 | | 12,870 
i nee $145,952! $6,302| $359,595 $37,709 
ack.— 
CO. itera $68,441 $26,982 $106,400 $4,234 
State . 73,661 22,097 ard eee Be Aa 
City 27,004 76,060 46,000 24,432 
Dist. 165,295 | 24,588 | 658,234 14,458 
Total| $334,404] $149,729] $810,634 $43,125 
Jackson.— 
COM fis Leeann, O41 $31,059 $73,000 $57,000 
State 297,442 28,635 Teas SSE. 
City 35,987 3/814 253,000 10,238 
Dist. 586,166 22,427 | 1,508,898 334,455 
Total/$1,179,239| $85,937| $1,834,898] $401,694 
Jasper.— 
Colmer & $54,405 $35,916 $29,500 SGT 
State 51,189 45,014 OB oite Er aceats. 
City 39,792 38,176 232,500 13,238 
Dist. | 228, ve 55, see 1,199,233 82,813 
Total| $373,639] $174,337] $1,461,233 $96,053 
Jeff Bayi: —No report. 
Jeffers 
Co, ator 167,512| $260,239] $7,590,000) $205,771 
State — 1,293,316 263,836 a otndaee 
City 2'933,610 494,286) 11, 019, 997 612,856 
Dist. 5,988,848 629,690} 21,712,119) 1,056,581 














Total |12,383,290/$1,648,056|$40,422,716/$1,875,214 





















































































































































































































































408 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 

Counties Tax Bonds Sit, Counties Tax onds 4 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking and Sub- Collec- Delinquent Saas Time sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Jim Hoga. Lamb.— 
Co. ...| $175,975 $28, 113 $812,000] $45,378 Co. ...| $108,240] $42,086] $217,500 $19,510 
State 77,259 nik Mites. ~State 71,557 i O.babs | ee 
Dist. 96, O87) ae ets 24,500 2,607 ‘City . 114/230 44,248 461,655 85,105 

ie | ee | | ee Set, 304,837 40, 699] 776,673 50,792 

Total} $349, $349,321| $70,267| $836,500] $47,981 | | 2 ee) eee | eee 
im Wells.—No report. Total| $598,865] $141, 7981 $1,455,828] $155,408 
Johnson.— Lampasas.— . 

_ ...] $250;430 85,928 441,000| $130,138 
ap | ae) Be “acers| ae See =| Sgeae| eel le | 
Cit : ; ; I U , . eo iwaee o Seer etre 
Dist. 265,271. 27,607| 658,356 47,929 es pair 12, 649 ean es 
ipsa $823,633| $172,335] $1,955,856 $259,051 Total] "$160,762 ~ $45,843 ~ $339,119 $38,354 
Co. $143, 620 $52,456 $496,000] $48,363 La Salle.— 

tate A z i Oe ond Nae i 
City 147,195| 84,690] 1,051,554| Baier $5 °:| “Boos Mer) oe ee 
Dist. 301, 486 92, 306 i a 44,506 City 13,714 13, on - 63; 000 25,768 

Total|' $716,765| $323,183| $2,524,204] $147,059 D'S «| _ 88,424) 18,460) 250,400] 19,747 
Karnes.— 
ae $66,504) $34,550 $23,800 $6,630 Total] $199,838] $71,205} $1,043,400] $144,473 
State 104,597 13,860 APR, ae Lavaca.— 

City 31,413 35,018 240,000 10,785 Co. ...] $109,298] $26,930] $290,490! $18,704 

Dist. 351,235 57,897| 1,967,281} 2347395 State . 84/399 44’ 468 fy, 
‘ | eee One 43,680 8,693 315,286 24,286 

ear otall $553,751] $141,327] $2,231,081] $251,812 Dist. aa ee 708,500 43,217 

Co. . $85,739]  $26,92 $195,000} $33,885 Total] $360,326] $87,271] $1,314,276] $86,209 

City: 49'300|  1e's49| 302,934) bese = Lee 

ity yt , , 

Dist 261,079} 88,044} 1,874,990] 305,004 So oF | eee end $29,500} $51,551 

Total] $489,426] $160,308] $2,372,924) $365,151 City 23,873 4'413| 114,000] 30,594 
anes aa : elie 3 Dist. 83/993 13,312) 285,837 9.473 
Co, 23,419 $849 81,000] $23,680 --- | | 
State . 932° 816 : oa. * are Total! $211,251] $53,258]  $429,337| $91,620 
City .. 7.655 4573 45,000 16,808  Leon.—No report. 

Dist 1 47,674 3,484} 209,000 GAa6 Oetnecty, 

Total] $104,414]  $6,324/ $335,000 $49,825 §?:1. feather Be io earl $1,421,300) $127,295 
Kenedy.— City 51,318 Th 714 257,000 27,952 
oan | Paoeeee pes ap ano cas Dist | 524/752 60,418| 1852900} 67.023 
Dishes | oahu’? | Bauer | deem Total|$1,126,570| $563,986] $3,531,700] $222,272 

Total] $66,311] $726 $37,000} $4,254 Limestone.— 

Kent.— Co. ...| $337,484 4, 
Co. S26 ,249) SG, 285) “See, aBt |) ae? Weuats : 85.745 es 819 ore | ee 
Sie | aes) aad|'aiasg Sie | 0 Aes | Sa ame 
Dist. | 59,512! 15,938| 289,903] 7917” nes) lee 920 Reece (ES 
| - | Total} $686,537 69,689] $2,096,875} $251-36 
cqlotall $112,183| $28,904) $871,485] $14,838 hasten ts ae Re | ie 
err.— rf 
Co. $63,735 $8,862} $175,000] $82,589 Live Oak 
State 45,912 5,87 free yuan. Co. $112,443] $160, sat $564,000] $72,590 
City 116,058 18/214 634,000 57,033 State 60,265} 100,458}  ...... a. 
Dist. 170,061 15,167 673,250 46,661 City 22,760 he 635 135,125 22,482 
= : Dist. 150,012 29/232 610,575 15.145 

Total] $395,769] $48,119] $1,482,250] $186,286 | | | - : — 
Kimble.— Total} $345,482] $302,147] $1,309,700] $110,218 
COR. $52,052 rer $298,000 $28,353 Llano.—No report. 

State 40,502 "$36,885 2a, . may Loving. _ 
ity .. 1,33 E7000) | SOUT O80, $15,234 ...| $26,500] $4,650 
Dist. “:| 71645] 9,004] 235,335] 15,849 State” 10,036 1 ii mich 
ej hotall. $179,974 $53,226| $604,335| $55,210 St —-}__ 26,160 S| eae y 
ing.— 
Con s31,9 43 593,88 4 papery ent How | $40,431] $15,689] $26,500 $4,650 
State , 706 Bo ee sae ; ee Pe CcK.— 
Dist. | 38,550 35,099 $1,800 $111 ae ‘s tes ll sre ,924| $2,016,000] $59,661 

Total] $100,201; $102,224; $1,800 111 City 825,226] 104, a 5,273,000 "1.837 
nea report: $ $ : Dist | 1,291,993 230,300 6,297,400 77,779 
Kleb —_— = 
Co. | $222,213) $24,258! $565,758] $238,513 Total|$2,619,244| $781,132|$13,586,400| $139,279 
State 145/272 14/221 pe, eae), ten 
City 1127056 17,658 836,000 78,034 Co. $129,420 $8,703! $803,000] $58,385 
Dist. .| 275/806 39/906 939.600 16,481 State 46,237 562 1 Ses sige. 

5 City 23,923 10/812 461,110 18,703 
2 Total $755,349 $96,046| $2,341,358] $333,029 Dist 156,349 ay O18 658,989 19,655 
nox.—No report. en ee 
Lamar.— Total] $395,930] $40;096] $1,923,100] $96,744 
Sei | SQL8S| S440 StETOOED) S18502 accu 

ate ; OO, <f tales etal e ze Pte 
Git’ .:| dase] 286814) a.2cr.aas| toraee Se," 90829) 89.342] $088,900) 72,25 
Diste® | 345,698 fail al ASLO TA 58,894 City 46,428 5,665 220,000 11,685 

Total/$1,086,545| $876,550 $4,765,200| $177,265 Dist. 151,029) AGT) ee 

*Includes both county and state. Total] $352,818] ($31,719] ~$902)585 | eet l onda 


Counties 














LOCAL TAXATION AND DEBT. 


Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 


































































































Tax Bonds 

and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
McLennan.— : 
Com pPe| $642,673 $77,328] $1,853,000] $199,767 
State 483,679 Dea otle his eee 5 
City 1,348,503 382,152} 5,924,000 284,431 
Dist. 1,505,765 396,028} 4,521,236 215,969 

Total|$3,980,623| $907,649/$12,298,237| $700,170 
McMullen.— 

OT 5} $53,396 $7,000 $194,650 $30,950 
State 29,243 3,000 ae ~ eee 
Dist. 42,797 4,000 pees) 

nek $125,436] $14,000] $194,650 $30,950 
Madiso 
Co; ~~ $66,626 oa $705,000 $40,239 
State — eG PAs) ee), ts ae set 218 te ae 
City 18,400 213,500 9,201 
Dist. 61,101 | 126,950 4,833 
Total| $174,854] ..| $1,045,450 $54,274 
Marion.— 
pre $82,799 $67,599 $575,000 $33,997 
State 34,980 Zlya2 Fan tosatts Se eet J 
City 25,021 21,091 124,000 21,529 
Dist. Wya21 55,092 | 139,100 11,707 
ms Totall $218,129} $171,111] $838,100 $67,234 
artin.— 
Co. $48,620 $19,078 $96,234 $22,664 
State 29,754 10,036 eee Jee 
City 14,628 5,104 24,000 1,524 
Dist 66,459 6,243 233,836] 65,091 
Total| $159,464] $40,464] $354,070 $89,280 
Maso 
Co. $58,381 $2,492 $116,495 $29,268 
State 53,381 Sat Be xe ere On 
City 21,250 847 179,000 15,873 
Dist 67,474 469 366,000 8,354 
Total] $200,488 $6,147 $661,495 $53,495 
Matagorda.—No report. 
Maverick.— 
Coste $117,989 $43,241 $329,000 $36,320 
State Ba,«20 17,788 Neh ne 
City 45,138 Zoro 245,500 28,015 
Dist. 205,716 90,850] 3,876,000 72,766 
a sgl $454,568] $175,253] $4,450,500] $137,103 
edi 
Comers | $111,785 Pyroeie i| $714,000 $39,852 
State . 116, '578 $17,351 A hag sae 
City 15,555 ,027 312,500 4,531 
Dist 171,578 56,874] 1,031,205 136,109 
Total| $415,499] $80,253] $2,057,705| $180,494 
Menard.— 

oO. $48,311 $4,433 $125,000 $26,419 
State 31,361 1,949 TP Vee SO 
City 14,411 15,016 38,000 5,062 
Dist 62,001. | 8,754 399,500 1,676 

Total| $156,861] $30,154] $562,500 $33,158 
Midland.— 
Conse. i) pl25,160 $10,019 $180,000 $51,696 
State 82,447 25,916 Cece Pies F. 
City 394,500 65,288] 2,088,500 78,469 
Dist. 414,051 60,019] 2,240,000 76,942 
fe ty 165 $161,244] $4,508,500] $207,108 

a a ‘ 

Co. $119,473] $267,348 $89,000 Ge PK 
State 81,279 6,95 c/Ol. pee bkt ss 
City 78,900 21,074 234,500 27,043 
Dist 170,168 43, Aci 316,252 78,192 
a A Ota | $449,823] $588,400] $639,752] $112,363 

ills.— 
Co. $60,314 $7,005 $45,000 $4,919 
State 19,170 ,000 es: os 
City 13,052 4,717 40,000 1,865 
Dist. 50,668 4,250 | 105,450 5,189 

Total| $143,205] $22,033] $190,450 $11,973 
Mitchell.— 

One: afer cat ch | RUE Deo: > ne ares Aa) Peer, 
State $71,486 $9, TSA). ipaeeee Cap By 
City ve 19,336 $487,000 $44,285 
Dist. 162,497 16,099 906,450 57 (45; 

Total| $331,040] $45,190] $1,393,450 $67,000 


























































































































409 
Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
awisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Mon ue,— 
Congas $185,169 $57,087 $442,465| $106,693 
State 138,330 1,594 heen ek Pee ee 
Cityan: Dieee 35,443 267,500 38,573 
DiSteae « 206,913 51,665 | 512,307 43,757 
Total] $637,634] $185,790| $1,222,273] $189,025 
Montgomery.-— 
Co. $545,437| $273,547| $148,000 $38,872 
State 466,924 135,601 aft ay aes onde aah 
City 58,183 42,726 330,000 34,321 
Dist li; 088; eal ue tecn 248,400 13,300 
Total|$2,159,269| $593,035 $726,400 $86,494 
Mo — 
COm ee 2 1S 79,913 $5,956 $628,500 $o1nSLS 
State . 1297255 3,632 radioed Ap Re 
City 53,286 8,893 252,500 Sysays 
Dist 369,471 20,743 | 1,226,990 26,124 
Total] $731,924] $39,226] $2,107,990 $82,992 
Morris.—No report. 
Motley 
COM. 3 $76,663 $6,584| $303,120 $17,794 
State . 41,719: 3,551 ‘Bicol Sa 5 ene 
City ali @} 3,434 175,500 13,078 
Dist. | 87,674 7,971) 200,164 1280 
| - —_—_———— 
Total] $224,032] $21,542 $678, 784 $42,108 
Nacogdoches.— 
Cone... $84,879] $221,460 $39,000 $2,649 
State 61,203 TO4:569% Tise sie “ee aia 
City 117,140 39,484 Doteoto 61,470 
Dist. | 146,085 (er (hss | 448,294 43,131 
Total] $409,309] $439,300] $1,024,669] $107,252 
Navarro.— 
SO; $163,653 TOT UReltis ae lof wes be 
State 133,788] $114,989 Sos as Toles peste 
City 212,021 87,725] $556,500) $232,750 
Dist 330,406 67, ‘all 2,028,368 164,670 
Total| $839,873] $270,333] $2,584,868] $397,421 
Newton.— 
Cos $48,205 $2,790 $113,000 ye a 
State SPADA Co 60,487 he aswie. Re ee 
Dist. 18,443 10,273 | 169,500 675 
's eer $98,922| $73,551 $282,500 $4,213 
olan.— 
Co. ; $97,478 $i Wgooo PLAS OUI F vara eee 
State . 78,406 11,181 ant Sate Se 
City. 228,016 59,802} 1,588,500 $44,043 
Dist ite | PARTE aS 11,026) 1,324,579 109,505 
i Total] $681,608] $99,365| $3,061,579} $150,549 
ueces.— 
Co. $998,669| $500,657| $8,276,000| $271,018 
State 884,893 174,966 each re de Toei 
City 2,062,941 539,444) 10,787,648 {BYES 
Dist. ee ape eA 13,147,646 445,562 
Total|$7,208,163|$1, 746,509] $32,211,295|$1,474,148 
Ochiltree.— 
Comes $80,729 $3,502 Bee de ere 
State 43,842 1,697 Pb vend de . een 
City 64,827 13,394 $22,100 $61,900 
Dist 173,965 | 8,582 D51,000 39,239 
Total] $363,364] $27,177| $573,100) $101,140 
dham.— 

Ones. $38,208 $14,229 $41,200 $1 
State . 33,365 12,596 SeAny cdl el Mee 
City 1,293 9,350 49,500 2,909 
Dist. 118,168 31,539 | 208,500 Shaper 
F Total] $197,036] $67,716 $299,200 $6,468 

range.— 

(Giey $234,612] $215,523] $2,642,297| $409,482 
State 145,843 83,112 Dts ee Par Se ils: 
City 278,054 333,462 648,000 90,061 
Dist 468,251 91,541} 1,474,528 282,538 
pa Sl, eh 762| $723,642] $4,764,826] $782,083 
Palo Pin 
Co: "e112, 895 $47,000 $196,175 $38,290 
State 68,920 29,000 ene 
City 121 600 45,000 920, 500 38,402 
Dist. 88,925 35,500 704,093 37,868 
Total] $392,340| $156,500| $1,820,768] $114,560 





TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 











































































































410 
Counties Tax Bonds ’ 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Pan 
Co. | $475,603 $65, pes $1,212,000 $39,500 
State 306,950 24,375 ath ars Py 
City 53,874 17, 594 455,000 17,252 
Dist. 506,257 64,608} 2,519,600 45,660 
Total|$1,342,686| $172,197| $4,186,600] $102,414 
Parker.— 
Co. $124,025| $106,201 $290,125 $36,760 
State 118,723 69,892 Pe se 
City 161,672 31,616 277, 300 35,995 
Dist cofabtea 29, ea 360,150 52,896 
Total] $555,212) $237,166| $927,576] $125,253 
Parmer.—No report. 
Pecos.— 
Co. ...| $450,698 $50, ae $438,925 $31,789 
State 330,764 po A AS Rg nee 
Clivaae 48,668 24,396 336,000 38,334 
Distemer | sos See 47, ea 1,463,500 58,204 
Total|$1,359,258| $176,899] $2,238,425] $128,329 
Polk.—No report. 
Potter.— 
Gos ..:.] $457,885 $38,573] $1,131,000] $136,014 
State 364,307 {0991 1 akte APIS 
City 1,339,175 264'532| 4,711,488 230,448 
Dist... | he aah 262, fete 6,440,000 167,271 
Total|$3,981,221| $589,445|/$12,282,488] $533,735 
Presidio.—No report. 
Rains.— 
Co: $24,629 a 513 $52,000 $19,582 
State 8,928 1,599 psiene She SpA 
Dist pore a = Pan 39,146 2 One 
Total $55,233 $30,283 $91,146 $21,694 
Randall.— 
COcaaibe $93,983 $16,814 $146,000 $20,300 
State . 58,766 16,475 LA pare ree 
City 34,843 9,035 104,000 12,590 
Dists ». | 178, ida 13. east 210,800 4,204 
Total] $365,687| $55,640! $460,800 $37,095 
Reagan.— 
Con Ia. $98,620 $2,341 $268,000 $38,885 
State 63,063 162 eke 9 thet 
City 18,729 4,677 81,500 4,677 
Dist 154,874 ! 3,445} 392,000 2,985 
Total $335,288 | $12,091{ $741,500| $46,548 
Real.— 
Co: | $16,410 $6,317 $33,500 $5,736 
State 11,149 4,193 Be te or bate ace spe 
Dist. | 22,799 | 4,917} 133,070 14,326 
Total] $50,361 $15,429} $166,570] $20,064 
Red River.— 
Gov ' $103,491 ash: $200,588 $18,863 
State 59,121 $83,889 5x eusieks asticiad 
City 52,270 8,926 194,125 34,850 
Dist. | ead 59, 518} 344,325 41,123 
Total.) Sau7,O0ot) $152; 335] $739,038 $94,838 
Reeves.—. 
Goh Eee $84,258 $48,025 $65,000| $131,479 
State . 70,257 40,560} re Ahh 
City 78,454 26,953 374,000 22,989 
‘Dist. 299,812 | 217,285| 2,862,436 193,120 
YTotal| $532,785] $332,826! $3,301,436| $347,591 
‘Reffasgio.— 
Co. ...| $295,209] $167,100 $484,009 
Statte 280,042 165,135 araussegtare eee 
City 48,702 35,001 $96, 250 64,572 
Dist. | 422, Viet 19,204 | 541,500 17,149 
‘Total|$1,046,883| $386,441} $637,750] $565,733 
‘Roberts.— 
WOR: $43,548 $2,335 $236,000 $36,321 
State . 30,567 S514 ieee sileleh aul 
City 8,883 2,173 20,500 495 
Dist | 52,442 3,600| 28,500 1,716 
Total| :$135,441| $10,623; $285,000} $38,532 


Rabertson.—No report. 































































































Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. baal 
Rockwall.— 
Cane $50,050 $i Eee $257,890 $49,305 
State 18,382 851 vigabelee 
City 21,761 3 945 162, 500 714 
Dist. 48,160 9,636 209, 883 6,339 
Total| $138,354| $25.623| ” $630, 273 $56,360 
Runnels.— 
Co. $93,118 $14, ous $110,094 $1,140 
State 58,880 iM a <n Dae 
City 113,431 46, ‘oi 494, 500 51,666 
Dist Beret Gey PP aid 761, 649 48,954 
7 Total| $449,924 | ~ $95,217 217 $1,466,244 466,244] $101,763 
usk.— 
Co. $671,750| $194, 683 | Pee OF ee 
State 611,262 a a ey, | ae 
City 134,335 36, :096| $442,500 $39,199 
Dist 1,057,528 85, 048 802,773 19,167 
Total|$2, 474,875| $427,956| $1,245,273 $58,366 
Sabine.— 
Co. $39,279 $43,725 2 Aa RS 3 
State 16,801 ; Set Bie. Peet 
City 6,860 2,473 $39,000 1,878 
Dist. 45,734 | 26,792 | 206,550 oe 
Total| $108,676| $96,676] $245,550 $8,981 
San Augustine.— 
COlae $29,187| $223,000 - $5,995 
State 23,779 i wes 2 Pana, 2 
City 13/605 18,000 $125,500 26,808 
Dist. 16,527 va ees j 4,074 
Total $83,101] $267,979 $169,300 | $36,878 
San Jacinto.—No report. 
San Patricio.— 
Cox 3 $399,049 $86,771| $1,494,500] $139,927 
State 189,058 LjiG(S| | kanes icon 
City LLOpLle 82,696 917,000 194,864 
Dist 385,425 | 102896 1,294,723 loptia 
Total/$1,089,247| $334,044] $3,706,223] $407,605 
San Saba.— 
Co. $153,688 $23, ce $294,000| $108,443 
State 47,566 al Mei ee) . een 
City 26,059 Pps 764 182, 000 3,195 
Dist 87,630 a hey, hs 389,798 6,412 
Total $314,944| $77,265) $865,798} $118,052 
Schleicher.— 
Corr $58,767 $3, 667 $156,000 $18,689 
State 42,401 2,015 cos eee 
City 14,118 6,141 95, 000 1,376 
Dist. 116,835} 4, 000} 503,000 7,950 
Total| $232,123} $16, 125) ” $754, 000) $28,015 
Scurry.—No report. 
Shackelford.— 
Co. $85,589 $68, ene $529,695 $58,835 
State 70,286 10,808 Sia 
City ZoyeLo 10;272 145, 000 37,807 
Dist 221,647 25,196] 1,126,395 72,018 
Total! $400,743] $114,759] $1,801,090! $168,662 
Shelby.— : 
Co. $84,139 $42,854 $97,281 $8,149 
State 40,792 16,853 ake ie Pe, AP 
City 8,413 9,942 59,000 Pn PT 
Dist | 7,908 Tee | 4,500 (23 
Total| $141,254] $69,650} $200,781 $12,005 
Sherman.— 
Co. $91,004 eines ts $63,253 $14,371 
State 69,986 $1,631 ina eene . Seer 
Dist. 143,631 10,159 | 314,500 8,093 
Total $304,622] $11,792| $377,753 $22,465 
Smith.— 
Co, ....| $348,967) $185,438 $987,000 $72,362 
State 273,118 ates eee 
City 779,569 62,406; 1, 360, 000 59,782 
Dist. ere 151,808} 2,810,123 110,104 
Total/$2,274,548] $520,382| $5,157,123] $242,251 
Somervell.— 
Con “4, $21,748 PES ee $65,000 $11,461 
State 8,350 $9,013!  -Teettsiees vhs a Othe 
Dist. pe ara brett 20,000 
Total| $30,098] $9,013] $85,000 $11,461 






































LOCAL TAXATION AND DEBT. 


Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 




































































Counties Tax Bonds ee hre 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Starr.— 
Co. ...| $250,434] $168,566] $1,389,000 $92,424 
State 147,184 ,0 erties 2 EES 
Dist. 214,016 "2,973 541,250 58,335 
Total| $611,635] $172,559] $1,930,250] $150,759 
Stephens.— 
Co. $242,766 #96, 619 $206,000 $23,464 
State 83,258 18 shot cogent ©, 
City 86,589 3o) 216 413,000 14,802 
Dist 162,222 42) 184 347,370 10,572 
Total $574,836] $194,638] $966,370 $48,840 
pre ng, es 
Co. : ,893 $138,450 $6,388 
State . 28,016 $566 eae ore bate 
Dist. 52,104 | 750 276,500 eet 
Total| $117,013] $1,317| $414,950 $23,515 
Stonewall.— 
Ors . $46,304 $16,121 $220,500 $32,092 
State 34,856 7,4 Aaet as eta bats 
Dist. 81,160 32,242 242,440 8,642 
Total $162, 322| $55,846] $462,940 $40,735 
Sutton.—No report. 
Swisher.— 
Co. $84,630 222,000) $247,200 $34,247 
State 47,169 ,899 eae = ets 
City 42,321 14,842 555,000 18,395 
Dist 111,279 | 22,960 452,895 13,187 
Total| $285,402] $67,378] $1,255,095 $65,830 
-‘Tarrant.— 
Co. . |$1,933,593] $396,568] $1,933,593] $236,659 
State 991,376 222,506 a Se Te ee 
City 5,781,937 fee oto, UoS,0Lt 154,862 
Dist. 5,181,763} 1,087,149} 17,041,047] 2,617,548 
Total|13,888,672|$2,428,417|$41,033,157 $3,009,971 
Taylor.— 
Go: $180,189 Pie eion $416,000 $44,048 
State 153,134 $42,775 aie Er aieee td 
City 695,179 129,037! 6,905,000 282,864 
Dist. 88,274 23,047 121,000 48,712 
Total|/$1,116,780| $194,862] $7,442,000] $375,627 
Terrell.— 
Cones: $32,725 : $9,000 Rete 
State 09.375 it) bs ree 
Dist. | 54,799 | 139,500 $18,151 
Total! $116,900] . >| 21 ot48,500 $18,151 
Terry.— 
Co! $131,930 $11,092 $566, 200 $25,573 
State 73,434 447 Re os we 
City 38,545 6,463 459,825 54,690 
Dist 226,636 21,059 957,400 47,633 
Total| $470,547| $45,062] $1,983,425] $127,898 
Throckmorton.—No report. 
Titus.— 
Co. $70,246 $61,458 $310,000 $34,033 
State 64,025 4,827 tn the Sercdtne 
City 59,692 27,319 356,000 23,506 
Dist. 218,655 28,053 345,789 38,920 
Total] $412,619] $131,659] $1,011,789 $96,462 
Tom Green.— 
Comments $215,162 $41,737 $397,000 $55,839 
State . 169,443 22,362 Dee Ah erties 
City 569,559 271,690} 1,182,000 8,845 
Dist. 798,418 : 185,713} 2,975,300 104,408 
Total/$1,812,585| $521,503 $4,554,300| $169,093 
Travis.— 
Co. $726,726] $430,632] $1,212,500 $85,490 
State 397,704 298,988 ae Apae 3 
City 1,903,487 298,930} 8,234,500 BOL LG? 
Dist 2,054,558 604,994} 6,291,200 203,629 
Total|$5,082,477|$1,633,546|$15,738,200] $580,288 
Trinity.— 
Co. : $81,705 BF rarer $574,000] $116,992 
State 26,953 50, 266 WEL mite 2 pie ine eters 
City 4,220 11,411 67, 000 5,218 
Dist 30,834 13,829 123,650 15,542 
Total] $143,714| $95,507| $764,650} $137, 754 






































































































































411 
Counties Tax Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking 
divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Tyler.— 
Op LoN Le $76,363 $38,515 ash 000 $99,148 
State 61,807 ,856 pee 
City 6,459 8,470 ING: 700 17,805 
Dist. 130,821 ll cal 258,925 12,355 
Total| .$275,451| $86,466] $668,625] $129,308 
Upshur.— 
State .| $148,718 $27,414 Pere Aen 
City . 36,502 6,045 $102,000 $23,094 
Dist. 317,665 22,441 | 467,377 41113 
‘i gNe ad $502,886] $55,902] $569,377 $64,208 
pton.— ; 
Co. ;..| $197,592 $24,276 $361,589 $25,900 
State 141,470 24,276 Bees Ae a 
City 30,803 26,064 347,000 625 
Dist 327,579 38,531 1,191,000 7,963 
Total| $697,445| $113,148] $1,899,589 $34,488 
Uvalde.—No report. 
Val Verde.— 
Co. $58,776 $23,903 : Par a 
State 72,629 32,625 ee AR Sour aes 
City 96,481 86,373 $457,950 $99,483 
Dist 152,851 itis 405,250 16, 400 
Total| $380,740] $197,801] $863,200] $115 884 
Van Zandt.— 
Co. $450,297| $102,563] $2,622,000! $177,160 
State 186,417 , une POR 
City 90,243 : 614,900 55,960 
DiSt. a: | 318,110 ee SPA eit 16,049 
Total|$1,045,070| $210,426] $3,758,635] $249,171 
Victoria.— 
Co. $338,628 $55,164! $1,508,000] $101,617 
State 251,330 43,241 Be een te eA ae 
City 185,053 40,666 335,000 3,901 
Dist 539,598 71,051} 1,176,500 111,617 
Total/$1,314,611| $210,124] $3,019,500] $217,135 
Walker.— 
COs $82,895| $177,230 $674,500 ,601 
State . 39,638 ; é Ee 
City 53,602 10,592 223,500 180 
Dist. caitd 27,656} 443,800 276 
bid tle el $274,229| $283,070| $1,341,800 § 74, 058 
aller.— 
Co. 32%:)) $232,998 $41,258 $181,000] $100,740 
State 218,787 33,148 Bist, eat Wigs ee, ores 
City 22,951 ATT 219,900 115451 
Dist. 358,448 43, ae 1,145,100 205,972 
Total] $833,187| $122,328] $1,546,000] $318,166 
Ward.—No report. 
pyastington, — 
Co. ; $92,741 $6,225 $221,000 $36,315 
State — 68,943 3,969 ae eee 
City 83,729 18,480 416,000 11,487 
Dist 114, had 35,508 441,500 25,868 
He Total $359,739 $64,183] $1,078,500 $13,672 
ebb.— 
Co. $489,388] $424,412) $3,533,000! $140,699 
State 174,699 189,930 2 PE i we 
City 578,132 999,280 876,188 27,827 
Dist | 479,024 | 302,465 | 423,000 2,759 
Total|$1, 721, 247/$1,916,088| $4,832,188] $171,286 
Wharton.— 
Co. $930,403 $36,901| $3,800,000} $152,904 
State 455,105 16,853 ST ea ee 
City 165,822 18,790 283,925 23,963 
Dist | 841,674 40,670 | 1,481,020 46,061 
epee 393,007] $113,216] $5,564,945] $222,930 
heeler.— 

Oo. $99,719 $17,920 $354,000 $45,070 
State 70,383 16,238 bprenaliee & caoelebie 
City 30,737 35,846 308,800 44,697 
Dist 15D, cai 39,992 325,800 16,379 

Total| $356,132] $109,999} $988,600| $106,147 
Wichita.— 
Coz $426,352 $57,870 $912,000 $94,780 
State 330,900 43,631 Fk eA 
City 759,667 269,844} 3,332,500 101,507 
Dist 1,526,243 358,482 | 4,466,506 499,062 
Total|$3;043,164| $729,829] $8,711,006| $695,350 
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Local Government Finances, by Counties.—(Continued.) 
Counties Tax Bonds Counties Tax : Bonds 
and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time Sinking and Sub- Collec- Delinquent and Time sini 
a Sions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. divisions. tions. Taxes. Warrants. Funds. 
Wilbarge pfs Wise.— 
Cones. < 2,700 $74,921| $1,852,020] $129,323 Cotiors s $79,879 rik $106,000 $23,949 
State . 146’ 619 758 thee: State 72,012 $70;123| +). ab ee 
City 124,695 37, 519 582, 000 40,254 City" .. 32,334 11,863 272,500 11,206 
Dist. 334, 555 69,844] 1, 358, 950 34,238 Dist. 137,098 34,925 036, 76 62, "984 
Oe $792,572] $224,043] $3,292,970] $203,815 e aoe ~ $321,327| $116,913] $915,263 $98,140 
tilacy.— ooda.— 
Cores oli 115 $21,104 $113,000 $30,784 Co. $354, a $8, oa $1,087,750] $173,829 
State 99,356 QuS24al: (et eo see State 298,2 TES2A| ieee een Were e 
City 111,452 60, 061 69,748 49,048 Citye i 74, igy 73° 222 382,612 AGL Oe 
Dist. 430,005 56,337| 2,919,000 314,294 Dist. | 94,095) ee pees 326,982 30,013 
Total| $751,932] $147,329] $3,101,748] $396,127 Total] $820,772| $57,439] $1,797,345] $221,126 
Williamson.— Yoakum.— 
Co. $208,642 a. eo: $55,256 $19,112 COM vce $434,440 $18,783 $908,000 $42,522 
State 119,455 $9,008 ae State 299,103 Tear Abie Fro bats ante 
City 156,811 34,317 882, 550 38,800 Dist 536,004 12,392 993,000 8,345 
Dist. 381,986 D9,Zeo| Pitot, 216 112,749 — | OSS ee 
SS) | ee eee Total| $1,269,549 $46,710] $1,901,000 $50,868 
‘Total! $866,896] $102,559] $2,695,022| $170,663 Young.—— 
Wilson.— Co: $224,523 $42,975 $612,000 $33,289 
Co. $87,424 $55,721 $398,226 $85,872 State 104,978 23,295 AS oes poe oe 
State 61,631 21,783 abit het. City 132,344 57,779 443,540 46,001 
City 20,308 ler 42,500 12,445 Dist 258,190 49,348 665,850 22116 
Dist 79,419 175,151} 360,770 20,480 | - ——__- 
| | - -— Total| $720,038] $173,609! $1,721,390] $101,403 
Total| $248,785| $268,406; $801,496] $118,799 Zapata.—No report. 
Winkler.— Zavala.— 
Co. $654,257 $40, ae $830,000} $393,271 Cor ees ee ol, 167 $663,000 $35,404 
State 328,949 32,4 Shite State 5,306] | srcile «ssi mene’ 
City 59,384 33, 364 246,500 18,181 City 30° O44 21, 363 168, 000 18,200 
Dist. 729,838 3;164) 2,089,000 10,954 Dist. 187/010 14,080 593,302 61,579 
Total|$1,772,431| $139,050] $3,165,500} $422,407 Total| $358,408] $58,969] $1,424,302 $115,184 





Taxable Property Values in Texas, 1949 and 1950 


As in other states, the tax policy of Texas has been influenced primarily by the relative 
availability of the taxable resource. In the beginning land was Texas’ chief resource. Logically 
the ad valorem tax on real property was adopted. It was written into the present State 


Constitution, adopted in 1876, 


constitutional matter. 


apparently with the 


idea that taxing power would be a 


But about the beginning of the present century, the mineral resources under the surface ~ 


began to dominate because of the increasing discoveries of oil. 


The development of Texas’ 


mineral resources has been the principal guide to the taxing policy of Texas in recent years. 
Summary of property and values thereof in Texas shown by the assessments for 1950 as 
compared with assessments for 1949, according to the State Comptroller of Public Accounts. 


Land assessed in acres. 
‘TTewn 1otSs*)s i. 

Horses and mules. 
Cattle 


Jacks and mi a eee 


Sheep 


Werden: PAM Mn PC) Be I OE CLEMSON Pn Ry OR TOL 


Goods and merchandise. . : 
Materials and manufactured articles. 
Manufacturer’s tools and implements. . 


ow ele. spain’ © 6 6 eee wie @ © 6 ela Pe me ale eke s 


ce 
Nu 
| 174; 717 083 





"360,324 © 
4,583,488 
411 


alt 
960, 844 


Steam engines and boilers.............. i hes ete. eee 
Money and credits of banks and bankers...|.. 


Money on hand or on deposit............ 


Credits of others than banks. 


Stocks and bonds. 


Shares of capital stock ‘companies. : r ESTE oy ae oT 
Property of companies and cone ge Sua ae i Met EE 


Miscellaneous property ..... 
State and national banks. 
Railroads assessed in miles. 
Rolling stock ... 

Intangible value (railroads) . 





"15,898.90 


Street railways and pate oy ee ce OT, , Se 
Telephone and telegraph. lines............4.=|s 0+ «ss 


Steam and other vessels. 

Pipe lines .... 

Intangible value (pipe ‘Jines) . 
Intangible value (trucks and buses) . 


*Total = 
Net increase, 949° a 1950. 
+Total value for state, 1950. 


+Total value for pee tee 
Net increase ...... 


en 


ajo eh la Soha! 6 wine 8) 6 6) ee 
at pole a a eye) 010) ie) een 
6, She! 3 fe Via) erste .e) © 6 ters 
ee 


*Total taxable values before homestead exemptions. 
{Total taxable values after homestead exemptions. 


1949 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Sm Oh Ole ie 6. ie . . 
cele es «6 6 0 ‘eo . 
Cs 

er ed 


$3,008,904,154 
1,939; 3:19, G61 lowemstnes 


Value. 
8,483,588 
101,910,471 
46,076| 
Ie 165, ote 


213,247,001 


326,514,297)... 





Number. 


175,037,105 


60,105,124]....... 


125 572 O13 ea enaeaene emer 
1A S52, AIS ecu ye es ence 
12,216, O84 iets n > acne 
V3; 5245211 | eineeee sk sameene 
34029; OOG |e. a erree 
1/663, 374|\ cr -custe sag coe 
DJOSLAT AO cs tree nie eee 
655508; 063 ean cua ene 

256; S6O0;44G6 | Nite cate = 2 eee 

110,343,709 | astm... asa 

15,341.71 


134,533,666 


25,143,390). >. 


26 664,525|- ase 





126,965,457| 1 ate.) ee 


29; 11% 410). 
23,622,090]. .. 


.| $6,735,533,892]... 


se 
eleewe . 
ele ee ee ee ee wee 
ele we ee ee ee eevee 
ele eeee 


0 
_ 883, ih 


1950 


Value. 
$3,113,660,833 
Dy = He 654 
9,543 
108” e A771 


13,609, 506 


236,034,749 
349,769,449 
69,420,999 
130,047,325 
25,923,715 
13,834,960 
13,287,208 


127,611,485 
265,853,037 
122,640,321 
133,110,940 
27,088,190 
36,710,420 
8,769,290 
70,566,054 
909,730 
130,109,014 
29,064,890 
22,736,720 


-| $7,160,058, 064 


oe 524,172 
$6,005, 732,164 
5,686,915, 926 
$318,816, 238 





Assessed Property Valuations and Tax Rates, by Counties 


Table below is from the State Comptroller of Public Accounts. The taxable value is the 
full assessed value before deduction for homestead exemption. The column showing the average 
value of land varies widely for several reasons, largely because of (1) the wide difference in 
ratio of assessed to real value as among the counties and (2) the wide variation in actual 
value, other than for agricultural purposes, because of the numerous areas with oil production. 
The homestead exemption applies to property rendered for state taxation. The amount of 
exemption in each county is not given below, but both total value and value less exemptions 
are given in the state summary table preceding this table. The ratio of assessed to actual 
Property value is as low as 25 per cent in some counties and as high as 100 per cent in others. 

Average Rate 
Total Value of of 


Total 


County— Value. 
PAO CTSONM GE? cio io s elela's.5)s. $27,030,625 
PIMP OVIS I ie 3 ibd iste e ie ae 39,947,260 
Jlceevel shel SQ haa 21,330,260 
PP ATIS AGREED, © lsd Xie 4 <5 9,445,530 
Nt 0D Pa 2 Se a 14,380,970 
PATTISULGM OO. aisles. 'hs 4,607,247 
PAREESCOSHi ence alate: a's 4 o's 22,067,940 
JSS bo 18,517,530 
SBMS 435 ee 6,417,550 
manderd seis... 2'. PPA sca 4,503,478 
ISTP OD ES Mircis sicle ws ec. 12,071,440 
COR UR ee 8,931,330 
[S/S] oe Oe las oar ee 20,049,340 
2:9) ee 29,018,735 
BUSSES, |. ieee ae 255,999,130 
PLC eeis'. Holes s ay 3,814,668 
PSOPCCTIMME Fass kia 8 os tees 5,010,325 
SOSOUGBr hs «slcctle less. aol. 40 
SOWIE Met fake ol oe calle 19,851,844 
SPAR OMI EM lalceitales. 134, 243,098 
AT AZOS pee Sbigt ce) 6 ale « 16,171,930 
STEW SUC ale feiss ao 6 sis'ae 12,415,790 
VECO. 1) ee 4,628,351 
[SRO LCS Qa 19,134,80 
iSTRONGL yas 3 4 16,278,177 
ISUrICSOMe Gl... ees 8,694,010 
ia 7,358,170 
(CECE GIL ") Rae ae 14,204,120 
(CELT i eee heen 19,094,688 
(COUAICES 7) eae 8,569,478 
RAINE TOM wets eicis 6 cies ice! 6. 52,635,730 
MOAT ME os \ulee «iets es 4,741,192 
COP EC COTA eee CAIN ey oa a 2 ole, Ure 
(USPS). 88 See 10,891,876 
CAISVU RO), 5.5 Hiege eee ae 7,596,437 
Me IMICES ts fk cess 28,306,353 
HeTOKCG cas os bse. 16,837,372 
(CUI OU ESC! er 12,199,148 
(EA ee eae 20,953,910 
ROGUE aM erruriayayeisyes sce". 6 « 28,335,248 
(Clee Sean i 12,358,945 
[CHYEEN G07 Ge eae ae 15,627,625 
Outre. 2. ).kee. wc. 5 Saye. 24,666,238 
Goimpesworth °.°..0.... 8,202,972 
Gaorado, .2.....2..! 35,025,070 
Cre Pee oe 1G, 202,210 
G@GIManeNGe tec. asics. 11,036,241 
GONCHO Cee as wcccre ee es 7,085,440 
(Caen) 4 31,580,730 
EGCG, wad hol. doc oe 10,258,812 
Cm atlop & 9, 8,282,499 
CASE Se alee 22,570,690 
WETOPROULIE els x6 6 0 << 21,816,440 
CARESS eee a ne 7,669,116 
EEIDETSOD le. cic l.c. ss. 2h0 6,355,760 
OPS eo es 7,620,714 
{lie enc! Ee ee ate 602,210,440 
LD ES IRTOVGY Sepa eee ae 13,594,520 
IDEA TUTTLE see's. 3's Sones 11,263,256 
iDiaktet AA eee eee 6,155,555 
JSTLON Mt ake sre: Ge se oo cs 27,923,190 
IDYe! MAC hes 5 Se Cee oe 22,335,015 
TOOTS eeetes aoa crs Shee. ss 6,085,455 
NAIM cscs dais Siow as 10,028,821 
EO EN POR OS ee oa 6,866,376 
LOMITA ge ae me eee 30,442,611 
ACES ULCUBDOLURT Fake. ats ain) s ah 21,995,010 
PHC EMMIS oc cke a wieke’'s 54,270, 855 
FSCINV ATO Scki serene eialieys hea. 6,736,305 
LIS SEP OP s etee Oh ee es 32,195,745 
12S SMe a 88,147,665 
inc Fo 11,907,300 
ISLS. eee, Bibo. See cee 18,090,437 
HSCPEITVITE 2 -:, ely, «+ aveseie, 2 17,736,485 
PeEVECULCMici eis vetoes. 8 3 as 19,087,378 
SIGE, . Suse o ccle 8 ole 17,481,310 
Mab & Sep. Sess Scns dese. 11,309,939 
iki i) As eee 5,258,400 
IOP DEESCIM yc cris Sen «0's 50,110,280 
MGI RPERC TST eh 5 502.5. 5.00) 3,0 9,174,120 
OCS CONEL I. e.c'acy «© opts 10,930,615 











Average Rate 
Value of of 


7 Land. Tax. 


$25.62] $$ .94 
35.61 ae 

















County— Value. WMandsrelax: 
aC) ane eee oe 8,159,120 Dron) 1.00 
Aer INGSMe satire sccakee oa: Doma a0) Looe 1.00 
(GAIVEStON © os cisions, : 114,998,245) 119.83 .93 
(SAY ZA ees Waban cee wreceret 9,720,138 8.74 .80 
CS TNCS DI Cys. <<. oh seep a oi oles 9,839,775 Leek’ -76 
(TIASSCOCKEE waratieten : 0,293,859 7.56 -60 
COMA Cee ee feo ee 15,220,440} 21.23 .87 
TONZAICS@ EL. oe 12,563,980 8.88 1.10 
GLA VE me is aa eee 35,699,341] 40.03 a al) 
GLrAYVSON | Seeeeies seuss 50,916,420} 25.67 .90 
TOR Oe Sete eretstneteite oss 125,856,240) 555.00 .99 
RELICS merino cnc 12,700, 10.14 1.05 
Eq 0 No Ee Who of: tne res eer 20,330,555} 19.30 .80 
PA Omens ees oe 20, 236/953) 1 257% .87 
eral | Veen mee ete eaes 9,246,253 7.44 .95 
ISkewegul bRolgy > bud meget pacers 9,026,700 9.67 .70 
EIanstOrd> «Aint seen. = 9,892,510 8.11 .95 
Erardentanie t)., cece. 9,116,315 7.61 .80 
lakebee hbap us chan te ceecronents DeSales t (tio Oe 1.00 
IATVISe ee © fae ens. 720,905,300} 185.22 129 
HarriSGieew nase | | ol 41a: O57 » 20.50 .86 
Bartley ay. snc. de as 6,069,691 3.84 1.65 
naskellmeee. tees eee) 12. 100565 9.53 1.05 
Lay Sires h ete teaek 9,424,800 9.49 iD 
Fem plies ey Seat bier. 7,510,152 4.44 1:05 
Henderson. jomee: os. 22,644,755) 17.47 .90 
Jelobr Kero: | Soir ae arte cone 85,976,710} 38.84 1.05 
ATL “Beeston ene. 23,766,743] 16.92 .80 
PIO CKIC VA o cts cts 01,254,920) 74.69 05 

COUT esac sae 3,958,020 6.40 has 
EOD KINS ai< ase 12,942,440} 13.05 hs 
FIOUStTONS ce... dee ee 12,384,610) 11.54 .85 
Howard @r seer 24,670,188] 21.68 Aris 
Hudspeth Fe oer an 7,694,726 ia .82 
TUN See eee neers | Get, 408,662) G47 .87 
FIUtchiInsony Vor seas. 36,293,240] 38.03 .80 
TRiGniaA hs: See SA ee 4,188,086 4.09 .95 
ACK Peer... epee to. 442,425 |ieel6. on .64 
JACKSON Ane. Semi soes 42,834,420] 67.67 .64 
NASDCVIES ae cite sateate 9,854,340 8.16 .80 
etiy DAVISE cntanteete kc 3,672,988 .95 .81 
JGLLErSONM so. tie bee 213,842,103] 163.72 1.10 
SURE OO Pamerary eo te nee 10,190,145] 10.64 1.65 
Jin Wellsh eevee.) of.) ol 527 O12) 41270 aL al 
PONNSONM ie keels. fe) 20,485 49019) 16.45 .95 
OUEST cn tls .hoveihaneayso: 22,882,415] 26.13 .19 
KBTNCS Berets cece ihe 18,460,260} 25.70 .65 
FSAUILINIATI Mer. srcte state tes 17,663,999) 14.72 .50 
Hendallass eRe Ho Se 5,420,005 Tol .45 
Kened vil seiies fea SS 3,934,498 3.05 .67 
FCT) tees GE. Eteicc ee 4,389,086 4.06 .80 
Kerivgr seri: co chose 9,743,010 6.90 .50 
Aiea UE" Pde toreicetc Gok 6,109,115 3.63 .80 
Kano see eee eat. 4,445,046 6.89 .80 
Kinney; Fists. yes ee 6 ore 5,646,107 2.74 .70 
Kileberommachch de sete tes - 23,390,020) 30.91 1.00 
KON WA. viha che duh ed pieke 9,403,240 7.60 .95 
IGRI AT Byron. weeks a tees ee 23,920,600} 17.75] es 
ATID Bet erie es ea 13,569,425} 10.54 .80 
Wanipasas. ee eos ene 7,104,573 5.76 to 
WasSallekes erste eee os 5,870,486 3.69 1a 
TAVACHIEL cetetiecics -he abt cOU SLOP atoi0 .63 
TCOMRY ches, suis enter 7,433,398 8.39 i%3 
Leon: se eee eee 8,496,437 6.90 1.02 
LADGEEVi8 Pcets Acq? Cla dees 34,001,525} 27.34 1.04 
TAAMES TONG ete eee olay oer 14,201,105) 10.09 al eyes 
PAPSCOMD Mee. «ater. oe 6,647,870 4.39 74d) 
PiverOak seer Sane 9,431,000 6.12 We25 
THANG sprees tite mateo 6,963,123 5.45] .95 
TOVIN S's Clive dats Stier ee 2,172,166 35S 1.15 
EUDDOCK A Ate tine oe 81,885,645], 26.21 iP 
TVNNgeeac te ae ee 7,447,003 7.43 | 1.90 
WEG UL OCH aeece etter as 10,671,310 [5% 1.00 
Nicennanuee stones cc 100,634,435} 29.22 .69 
MeMullen 9, 2250555 22% 4,396,160 3.14 ot 
Wa disonire eiuAs. ee. ee 5,554,060 7:94 ieoo 
Marioniect osteitis So: 6,259; 735) «14:23 1.40 
Martin Gry. caret atae. 4,319,866 4.26 n Bea Va 
MASON Pstebsnds or hti inst bo 6,846,990 7.56 1.03 
Matagorda ape |e eO CO} poo. eo: 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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Average Rate 











Total Value of of 
County— Value. Land: Tax: 

IDR VELICK eo wemuck seiaeee 14,752,595 8.24 1.10 
WWICCHINGA acer ations: ors 11,108,080 6.62 1.10 
MVTCTVATO te. et terres sore 4,824,395 4,42 he (2 
NMICIANG 4 wae age os oe 16,200,440 5.60 .95 
MER ee San no eee mens 17,905,429) 12.59 Ai) 
IMLS * Fe) ito ee et etotere 5,195,685 6.24 .80 
MUECHOIL RACE os ceususthttton 12,080,470 8.75 .80 
NONtALUe WH. cess 22,108,835] 25.90 .80 
Montgomery ......... 71,227,745; 106.45 .82 
IMOOLE: (Fig. askew eetaues kone « 21,034,415)|" "23.10 1.03 
MOPrris’s co oe crane aus 4.655.360 7.04 .95 
Motley a. 4.2.5 inca bee 5,757,451 ere Aas 
Nacogdoches <tc. m.- 1a (30,115 8.70 .70 
INA VELLO™ ie ou aide Beet 24,255,340) 12.30 .90 
INGWtON ae oe bs 3, Paes} Dito Cole 6.47 1.00 
INGIAN. Wes ashe nee Sane eer « 13,384,876 Gia .7D 
INUECES 1a es es eit eta YY 145,711,905) 181.78 1.30 
Ochiltree 7,443,679 SR) hee 5: 
Oldhamy sic oe ket: Pesos 5,116,122 ro 06) .80 
Oraneene ath ones aes 27,478,580| 66.07 1.00 
Palo PintGrn . otk. 14,515,125 6.85 .95 
Panolaiss ab cee aes 50,085,130) 76.02 a2 
Parker 15,309,169 7.63 .93 
Parmetyy ss). 5 reer Sees 6,893,585 6.22 .95 
ReC0oS: rig Sen 6 eae = 49,095,000 .87 .94 
Polk. ich oe) . ieee. fee 18,037,519) 18335 cate 
Potter a coe 5 WAS ses ete 68,313,940 6.79 .80 
Presidio 7,482,459} a Wats: .80 
Rains \4i. 2°. “trays 2.011, 510) 24.074 1.30 
Randall 11,753,470 5.06 .92 
Reagan 152, dey 6.69 LO 
Real. i: #02 aan Ree. 1,667,768 | oesy 1.20 
Red Rivers? 4c eee 19 752,222) 8.96 .95 
Reeves 12,018,492! 4.12 .80 
Refugio 42'953.849| 70.97 .80 
Roberts 4,664,759 | 1.61 Le 
Robertson . «cs eee 12'942'804| 7.30 .80 
Rockwall Bio idalet: 3,664,600} 25.38 le 
RUNNCIS P07.) eee or Riek 13,264,455} 10.41 AUS. 
Rsk bees Abe <Ce tes eae 85,375,445| 132.45 .84 
“arabada | AS ON Bee oe 3,063,390} 10.02 1.40 

San Augustine ....... 3,899,155 7.41 .95 

San Jacintoy eee. 5,462,380 6.42] .80 
San Patricio cess l; 29,459,635} 43.14 1.38 
San. oaba Rey.ccmectenoe a 9,145,995} Teo! 1.00 
Schleicher, =...) bbe. 6,558,505) Ly .80 
Scurry: See. Boe § 49,818,647 | 4.18 .85 
Shackelford ......... 10,769,670 12.69 1.10 
Shelby 8,279,233 8.05] .80 








TEXAS ALMANAC,—1952-1953. 








Assessed Property Valuations and Tax Rates, by Counties.—(Continued.) 


Average Rate 
Total Value of of 
County— Value. Land. Tax. 

SHeriian *. Fon oes see 11,636,271 Hale 95 
SMG tesa areas: se 49, 115,432) 17.68 .95 
BOMLErVell! HS. aise alae 1'855,244 9.18 V15 
CPL. SR Ae see Re 23,467,675) 27.32 1.25 
SLODNENS eee ee eee 13,464,159} 10.23 1.00 
Sterno. rise cer epi 5,848,540 6.59 1.00 
Stonewall 5,113,990 4.72 1.00 
DULCE OMpecaretactonteenenoiercnaw: ,216,2 2.34 1.00 
Swisher Gin cveweeee!. 8,262,110 6.68 98 
Carranteitns «creel tos 232, "105, 5dal. 047795 .88 
Daylor) in Ai Veaeeeeioer 29, 374, 492 7.07 .50 
Terrell) "ee pean ees 4.421’ 850 1.06 .95 
Kerry hi Macatee ae 11,684,925] 10.28 1.14 
Throckmorton 11,619,340} 16.23 .49 
Ditus: ne oe Se eto 10,117,220} 20.33 1.13 
“LOM Greenmins. | .eaeers obre Bo, ZOU nhoo 8.10 .80 
SULAVIS [f Ri. eo been nRee 99,223,225) 16.30 .90. 
Drinity: Qh, sree s 5,501,176 5.79 1.45 
Tyler 9,110,101 5.79 .85 
W sur xb. cee: i 545,171} 45.79 .85 
Upton esis aes fee 31,145,648! 29.90 AOS 
Uvalde ce tect, 11,613,419 Bila .68 
Val VendGGe cteere. 12,438,324 1.86 48 
Van Zandt 29,436,982} 40.39 1.51 
Victoria. tanto oe 40,344,720) 39.95 .20 
Walker 8,079,162 8.54 1.15 
Wallen shar 6: ceieee orn 32,468,351} 87.52 .T4 
Ward i teen.cte stata s 24,789,965 2.18 .80 
en ane eee S Ae 13,080,865} 11.97 127i 
Webb "ities cco 30,531,315 4.70 2.00 
Wharton 67,451,694| 79.47 1.40 
Wheelervea 2 ene « 10,924,026} 10.22 .80 
Wichita 65,319,350] 44.57 .80 
Wilbarger 23,107, 7Shie eto 1.00 
Willacy 15,177,072] 29.96 a7 
Wiliamsonh . eet ee 25,959,230] 17.92 .84 
Wilson 11,342,800} 12,49 .68 
Winkler 46,515,363] 68.21 1.45 
Wise. ait tia a eee 13,102,301} 10.32 .70 
NV.OOC., eel ttec. <b oettok one aye 45,420,910 8.78 .88 
Yoakum 42,218,969} 80.75 -95 
Young 16,712,140} 17.39 1.46 
Zapata 4,108,810 4.49} 295 
Zavala VUcrh « ea areers 7,882,994 5.69 1.29 


Total value (grand total), 











$7,160,058, 064. 





AUDITING OF STATE FINANCES 


Auditing to protect the state’s money is a 
divided responsibility. Representatives of the 
State Comptroller of Public Accounts audit 
the books of local collectors handling state 
revenues. Part of the state’s funds are col- 
lected by county tax officers. Most of the 
collection at a central point, the state capital, 
is done by the State Comptroller’s office. 


The books of state departments and institu- 
tions are audited by the State Auditor whose 
responsibility it is to audit and also to make 
recommendations for efficient operation. 
When originally set up the office of State 
Auditor was appointive by the Governor, but 
later the law was changed to make the office 
appointive by a joint committee of the House 
and Senate of the State Legislature 

Special provision is made for auditing the 
books of the State Prison System by the 
Auditor for the State Prison System who is 
appointed by the Board to Select the Auditor 
for the State Prison System, an ex officio 
board consisting of the Attorney General, 
Treasurer and Comptroller. 


Automatic Tax Board. 


The Board to Calculate the Ad Valorem 
Tax Rate, better known as the Automatic Tax 
Board, is an ex officio board consisting of the 
Governor, Comptroller and Treasurer which 
annually fixes the tax rate ‘‘automatically,”’ 
according to a formula based upon revenues 
and needs. Abolition of the ad valorem tax 
for the general revenue fund beginning in 
1951 relieved it of the principal part of its 
responsibility. 
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Public School System of Texas 


The affairs of the public schools of Texas 
are administered, at the state level, by the 
Texas Education Agency. This agency con- 
sists of four units as follows: 

1. The State Board of Education of twenty- 
one members, who are elected by popular 
vote to six-year, overlapping terms from 
twenty-one districts which correspond to the 
Texas *congressional districts. (Seven mem- 
bers are elected every two years.) 

2. The State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion which has the same membership as the 
State Board of Education, serving ex officio. 

3. The State Commissioner of Education 
who is appointed by the State Board of 
Education. 

4. The State Department of [Education 
which is organized and directed by the State 
Commissioner of Education subject to the 
general supervision of the State Board of 
Education. 

This administration of the affairs of the 
Texas public schools was set up under the 
tGilmer-Aikin Acts of the Fifty-first Legisla- 
ture in 1949, following a two-year study of 
the Texas public school system by the Gil- 
mer-Aikin committee named by the Fiftieth 
Legislature. 

While the composite Texas Education 
Agency administers the public school system 
affairs, the directing head is the State Board 
of Education elected by the people. The 
board, consisting of nonsalaried members, in 
practice directs general policies, leaving ad- 
ministration to the Commissioner and De- 
partment of Education. 

This system superseded a dual administra- 
tive system which consisted of a State Board 
of Education of nine members, appointed by 
the Governor, and a State Superintendent of 
Education, elected by the people for a two- 
year term, who organized and directed a 
State Department of Education. Each had its 
legally prescribed functions, but there re- 
mained a marginal area of administration 
which led to some conflict, one condition 
which brought about the passage of the 
Gilmer-Aikin Acts. 


Support of Schools. 


Throughout most of its history, the public 
school system of Texas was one of local con- 
trol principally. Most of the financial support 
came from local taxation. Prior to 1900 the 
state’s apportionment averaged only about 
$3.50 per scholastic. From 1900 to 1920 it 
averaged approximately $6.50 per capita. For 
the school year, 1920-21, it was raised to 
$14.50 and thereafter increased _ steadily, 
reaching $55 for the years 1947-48 and 1948-49, 
just preceding the initiation of the new ad- 
ministration under the Gilmer-Aikin Acts. 
(The apportionment is a flat average based 
on scholastic population, to which there was 
added, prior to the Gilmer-Aikin Acts, sup- 
plementary state support from the equaliza- 
tion fun to which smaller and poorer 
districts were entitled. The Gilmer-Aikin 
Acts set up a new system, as outlined below.) 

This rapid increase in state support of pub- 
lic schools, together with the provision of 
such state aids as free textbooks and free 
transportation, greatly increased the need of 
state administration, the principal. factor in 
bringing about reorganization of the system. 
Under the new administration state control 
was greatly increased. However, it has been 

*An “i inion of the State Attorney General in 
May, 1951, held that congressional redistricting 
would est affect the Board of Education districts, 
but that changes in these districts would be at the 
discretion of the Legislature. 

called from Sen A. M. Aikin Jr. of Paris 

and Rep. Claud H. Gilmer of Rocksprings,, who 

introduced the resolutions calling for study in the 

ea oe and sponsored the bills in the 
ifty-first. 
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the policy of the Texas Education Agency to 

encourage local participation in school affairs 

on the theory that a live local interest is 

essential to an effective public school system. 
State and Local Support. 

The ratio of state-to-local support of schools 
is not easily ascertained. State data are defi- 
nite, but local data are not. Prior to 1920 
state support was only a small percentage. 
Thereafter it increased steadily and in 1930 
was estimated at 60 per cent local and 40 per 
cent state. A survey for the school year, 
1935-36, showed 51 per cent local and 49 per 
cent state. Another surv ey in the school year, 
1946-47, showed 47 per cent local and 53 per 
cent state. 

In actual figures in this year it amounted 
to $64,116,512 local and $73,392,576 state, a 
total of $137,509,088. The raising of the appor- 
tionment to $55 per scholastic in 1947-48 and 
1948-49 jumped the state support almost to 
$100,000,000, including equalization funds. 

State support for free schools and vocational 
education for the fiscal year 1949-50, first 

year under the Gilmer-Aikin Acts, totaled 
3176, 673,459.20, according to the Comptroller 
of Public Accounts. The proportion of state 
support had _ greatly increased, although, 
under the Gilmer-Aikin Acts, local districts 
are obligated to sustain their share of support 
under a formula based on an ‘economic 
index’’ indicating relative wealth of local unit. 

Local support of schools is primarily from 
an ad valorem tax on real and _ personal 
property, though many ceunties have a small 
revenue from county permanent funds de- 
rived from lands set aside for them from the 
public domain. Schools are built and equipped 
largely through local bond issues, the state 
not participating. 

School Districts. 

During the school year, 1950-51, there were 
947 independent and 1,569 common school dis- 
tricts in Texas. Probably 50 to 100 of the 
common school districts were inoperative, 
contracting with adjacent districts for the 
schooling of their resident children. Districts 
are administered by their boards of trustees, 
elected by popular vote, except in the in- 
stances of the independent districts author- 
ized by the State Board of Education on mili- 
tary installations, and at orphans homes, 
eleemosynary institutions, homes for depend- 
ent and neglected children and certain other 
institutions. In these special districts the local 
boards are named by the State Commissioner. 

At the end of the last year preceding the 
institution of the Gilmer-Aikin Acts program 
there were 964 independent and 4,412 common 
school districts, of which only 1,963 common 
school districts were operative. The sharp de- 
cline in total number of common _ school 
districts came from the fact that the Gilmer- 
Aikin Acts force an inactive district to merge 
with its contracting district or again become 
active at the end of two years, whereas an 
indefinite period of inactivity was legal under 
preceding statutes. 


Trend Toward Consolidation. 

The trend toward school consolidation has 
been rapid over a period of twenty years. As 
late as 1929, there were approximately 6,500 
common and independent school districts in 
operation, of which about 1,000 were inde- 
pendent and 5,500 common. Thus the number 
of independent districts has declined only 
slightly while there has been a rapid drop 
in the number of common school districts. 
The one-teacher school is disappearing. 

Factors entering into this movement have 
been (1) the general public desire for better 
education for school children through longer 
terms, better qualified teachers and better 
school facilities; and (2) the improvement of 
the state’s public road system which has made 
school transportation much more practicable. 
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The newer type of Texas school 





building—Odessa High School. 





Gilmer-Aikin Acts. 


The first of the three Gilmer-Aikin laws 
enacted by the Fifty-first Legislature in 1949 
(Senate Bill 115) provides for the general 
reorganization of the school system and gives 
the Texas Education Agency wide authority 
in educational matters, as follows: 

“Any activity with persons under twenty- 
one (21) years of age, which is carried on 
within the state by other state or federal 
agencies, except higher education in approved 
colleges, shall in its educational aspects be 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Central (Texas) Education Agency.’’ It is also 
constituted the sole agency for dealing with 
federal and local agencies ‘‘respecting educa- 
tional undertakings,’’ exclusive of the higher 
educational institutions. 


Duties of State Board of Education. 


The State Board of Education is charged 
with the responsibility for ‘‘adopting policies, 
enacting regulations and establishing general 
rules for carrying out the duties placed upon 
it or upon the Central (Texas) Education 
Agency by the Legislature.’’ Having’ the same 
membership, it has all responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Duties of Commissioner. 


The State Commissioner of Education is 
vested with the duties and powers ‘‘hereto- 
fore vested in the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction,’’ except as may be pro- 
vided otherwise in the act. Furthermore, he 
may be removed by the board on conviction 
of ‘‘any crime involving moral turpitude or 
felonious action’’ or for ‘‘willful and continu- 
ous disregard’’ of the directions of the board. 


Foundation School Program. 

The second of the three Gilmer-Aikin Acts 
(Senate Bill 116) sets up the foundation 
school program for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing ‘‘to eaeh child of school age in Texas 
the availability of a minimum Foundation 
School Program of nine months of the year 
and to establish eligibility requirements ap- 
plicable to Texas public school districts in 
connection therewith.”’ 

It defines the several professional positions 
(classroom teachers, vocational teachers, spe- 
cial service teachers including librarians, 
nurses, counselors, etc.); and fixes a sched- 
ule of maximum vocational units for districts 
upon basis of average daily attendance. 

A lengthy salary schedule for teachers, 
principals, counselors and other professionals 
is set up, based upon professional training 
and length of service. 

Equalization of Educational Opportunity. 

This act also attacks the problem of equali- 
zation of educational opportunity by provid- 
ing that each county in the state shall have 


an ‘‘economic index’’ indicating such coun- 
ties’ relative ability, or inability, to con- 
tribute to the educational program from its 
local tax resources. Upon basis of this index 
each district which participates in the pro- 
gram must put up its calculated share of 
school cost by levy of local tax. To this local 
support the regular apportionment per scho- 
lastic from the state available school fund is 
added. The remaining amount required to 
meet the minimum standard under the nine- 
month school program is then allotted from 
appropriation of state funds for that purpose. 


Foundation Fund Budget Committee. 
The third of the Gilmer-Aikin Acts (Senate 
Bill 117) sets up a foundation school fund 
budget committee consisting of the State 
Commissioner of Education, the State Auditor 
and the State Comptroller of Public Accounts. 
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Another modern Texas school building—Spring Branch School, 





Harris County. 





This committee determines the amount of 
money available for the foundation school 
fund from the state’s clearance fund. (This 
fund gives priority on receipts from certain 
revenues to old-age pensions, education and 
certain other purposes.) 

Summarily, the new law greatly increases 
state authority over schools, rigidly . pre- 
scribes standards in many matters hitherto 
left to local school boards, greatly decreases 
the number of small school] districts; allots 
state and school funds on a new: basis and 
raises general school costs. 

Expenditures for support of the public 
schools are made from the available school 
fund. (See index for ‘‘State Finances.’’) The 
revenues to this fund are derived from nu- 
merous sources: (1) an ad valorem tax. not 
to exceed 35c on the $100 valuation, (2) one 
fourth of occupation taxes including the mo- 
tor vehicle fuel tax, (3) one dollar of each 
poll tax, (4) appropriations from the state’s 
general fund at the discretion of Legislature, 
(5) federal .aid for some specific purposes, 
(6) participation in revenues to the omnibus 
tax clearance fund which gives priority to 
public welfare (pensions) and_ education, 
these revenues coming from various excise 
and stamp taxes, and (7) the interest from 
the permanent school fund. 


Permanent School Fund. 


This permanent school fund was $161,179,- 


979.24 at the end of the fiscal year Aug. 31, 
1950. Of this amount, $156,163,609.13 was in- 
vested in securities. The fund has grown 
rapidly in recent years, accruals amounting 
to $27,230,968.41 during the fiscal biennium, 
1948-1950. 

At the end of the fiscal year, Aug: 31, 1950, 
the fund included 1,014,404 acres of. unsold 
land, in addition to which there were 5,787,708 


acres under sales contracts with an obligation ; 


of $9,947,547.91 against these acres 
This fund has been derived from 42,549,400 
acres set aside from the public domain for 
public school support. The large revenues in 
recent years have come mostly from oil and 

gas royalties, bonuses and rentals. 

Expenditures by State. 
Expenditures from the available school fund 
are largely on basis of an annual apportion- 
ment per scholastic which ranged from 62c in 
1854-55, first school year after annexation, to 
$59 for the 1950-51 school year. During the 
approximately first sixty years of statehood 
this was the sole contribution of the state to 
the public schools. As urban population grew 
and wealth became more unevenly distribut- 
ed, the Legislature began appropriating to 
the available fund from the general revenue 
fund for the benefit of the poorer districts. 
First known as rural aid, beginning in 1915, 
it became the ‘school equalization fund avail- 
able to districts with fewer than 1,500 scho- 
lastics. Under the Gilmer-Aikin program, 
beginning in the 1949-50 school year, the 
equalization fund was superseded by the 
much _broader foundation school program 


aimed at equalizing educational opportunities 
as among poor and wealthy districts through 
the ‘‘economic index.’’ The annual apportion- 
ment per scholastic remained but partly lost 
significance in the broader workings of the 
new equalization program. 


~~ 


Texas Public School Development 


From the very beginning, pioneer Texans 
showed an interest in education. Over a long 
period, Texas lagged in public school stand- 
ards aS compared with most other states; but 
this-can be attributed to the natural obstacles 
to. building a publie school system in a thinly 
populated region with relatively seant ‘tax 
resources. Only in recent years have the in- 
creasing density of population of Texas and 
greater tax resources made possible a first- 
rate public school system. 

Except the efforts of the early Spanish 
padres who, along with spiritual instruction, 
tried to teach the Indians to read and write, 
the earliest step toward founding an educa- 
tional system in Texas was in the writing of 
the Constitution of the State of Coahuila- 
Texas, adopted _in 1827. It provided forthe 
establishment of elementary schools in the 
principal towns of the state. The Congress of 
Coahuila-Texas took action under this consti- 


tutional provision. in 1829, providing a plan 


for free instruction for pupils whose parents 
were unable to pay tuition. Again; in 1830, 
provision was made specifically for the found- 
ing of six primary schools. 

Little or nothing was accomplished, and at 
the convention of Texas colonists, which met 
at-San Felipe in 1832, the Mexican Govern- 
ment was petitioned for a grant of land to be 
utilized in the creation of a school fund. Still 
nothing was effected and a+s- few private 
schools served the educational needs of Texas 
at the time of the Revolution. 

The Texas Declaration of Independence de- 
clared that Mexico had ‘‘failed to establish 
any public system of education,’’ and the 
Constitution of the Republic of Texas con- 
tained provisions for such a system. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar. 

Several schools were incorporated by Con- 
gress during the Houston administration and 
in one or two instances land grants were 
made, but it remained for President Mirabeau 
B. Lamar to take the first direct aetion look- 
ing to the establishment of public schools. In 
his message to the Texas Congress, 1838, he 
strongly urged the setting aside of large por- 
tions of the public domain to be used for the 
development of a public school system and a 
university. In compliance with this sugges- 
tion, Congress in 1839 appropriated from the 
public domain three leagues of land to each 
county to be used in establishing public 
schools, and, in addition, set aside fifty 
leagues for a university. The following year, 
an additional league was added to each 
county’s allotment. President Lamar has come 
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to be known as the ‘‘Father of Education in 
Texas.’’ A statement in his first message to 
Congress has become famous: ‘‘The cultivated 
mind is the guardian genius of democracy.’’ 

The Constitution of 1845, upon annexation 
of Texas to the Union, provided for the es- 
tablishment of free schools and further in- 
structed that it should be the duty of the 
Legislature to set apart not less than one 
tenth of the annual revenue of the state de- 
rivable from taxation as a perpetual fund for 
the support of free schools. 

Pease Lays Foundation. 

Notwithstanding Texas had existed under 
three national and two state Constitutions 
from 1824 to 1854, all of which provided for 
systems of public instruction, it may be said 
that the actual foundation of the present pub- 
lic school system was not laid until the latter 
year. Gov. E. M. Pease, with President Lamar 
the most ardent pioneer supporter of public 
education, succeeded in having $2,000, of 
the $10,000,000 received by Texas from sale of 
lands to the United States set aside as a 
school fund. It was in this year, too, that in 
making grants of land for the encouragement 
of railroad construction, it was further pro- 
vided that in surveying their grants the rail- 
roads should survey alternate sections which 
were allotted to the public schools. From this 
date there was steady growth of the public 
school system of Texas. 

The Constitution of 1866 incorporated most 
of the features of the Constitution of 1845 
and in addition made provision for education 
of Negroes through taxation of Negro prop- 
erty. This Constitution became ineffective a 
short time after its adoption when the state 
was placed under military rule. The Consti- 
tution of 1869 did away with separation of 
taxation for white and colored population, 
but reaffirmed the provisions for the fund 
for public education, and provided that the 
Legislature should set aside one fourth of the 
general revenue for public schools, assessed 
a poll tax of one dollar and further provided 
that all money coming from the sale of pub- 
lic domain should be made a part of the pub- 
lic school fund. 

Public Domain Given Schools. 

The Constitution of 1876, present Constitu- 
tion, provided that ‘‘all funds, lands and 
other property heretofore set apart and ap- 
propriated for the support of public schools; 
all the alternate sections of land reserved by 
the state of grants heretofore made or that 
may hereafter be made to railroads, or other 
corporations, of any nature whatsoever; one 
half of the public domain of the state, and 
all sums of money that may come to the state 
from the sale of any portion of the same shall 
constitute a perpetual public school fund.’’ 
The chief new feature was the setting aside 
of one half of the remaining public domain 
for public schools. About 42,549,400 acres of 
the Texas public domain, first and last, were 
allotted for school purposes. 


The Constitution also provided for one 
fourth of occupation taxes and a poll tax of 
one dollar for school support, and made pro- 
visions for local taxation. At first no provi- 
sion was made for direct ad valorem taxation 
for maintenance of an available school fund, 
but a maximum 20c state ad valorem school 
tax was adopted in 1883, and raised to 35c in 
connection with provision of free textbooks in 
the amendment of 1918. 

Since that date the state support of public 
education in Texas has been greatly increased 
by the addition of portions of the revenues 
from oe receipts, gasoline, cigarette and 
miscellaneous occupation taxes. 

Advantages and Obstacles. 

From its beginning the development of an 
educational system in Texas has been char- 
acterized by extremes of favorable and un- 
favorable circumstances. The human element 
has been favorable. Throughout their history 
Texans have shown their unfailing zeal for 
building up common school and higher edu- 
cation, as evidenced by statements in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the Republic, the several State Constitu- 
tions, and in the more concrete evidence in 
the allocation of 42,000,000 acres of the public 
domain to public schools and institutions of 
higher learning as related above. 

owever, this zeal has met a constant chal- 
lenge in such natural obstacles as a popula- 
tion far-flung over wide spaces with extreme 
variations in density, nonuniformity of local 
wealth per capita and other variations in en- 
vironmental conditions affecting educational 
progress, to which have been added the prob- 
lems arising from racial and linguistic dif- 
ferences as represented by the large Negro 
population lying principally in the eastern 
half of the state and the Spanish-speaking 
population of Latin-American descent in the 
southern, southwestern and  ‘Trans-Pecos 
areas. In each of these two groups are ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million scholastics. 

Texas Rank in Education. 

Until recent years, Texas has usually been 
given low rank among the states on basis of 
public school support. Various national sur- 
veys usually placed it anywhere from thirty- 
fifth to forty-second at the time of the survey 
of education in Texas by Dr: George A. 
Works, 1925. From the beginning the ex- 
tremes of social and economic conditions in 
various parts of the state made educational 
standards uneven. Over a period of thirty 
years Texas has been notable for its state 
support of schools, but local support was poor 
as an average. 

The steady increase in state support from 
1920 to 1948 improved the state’s rank consid- 
erably, even before enactment of the Gilmer- 
Aikin laws. And the first year of operation 
under these acts brought still further improve- 
ment. The Texas public school system today 
(1951) can be classed among the twelve or 
fifteen leading states. 
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SCHOOL POPULATION AND APPORTION- 
MENT. . 


Data below are from State Department of 
Education. Data omitted where not available. 


—-Scholastic— | —-Apportionment—— 
Years— Age. Population. Per Capita.. Amount. 
1854-55 ie ois 65,463 $0.62 
1855-56 Afar ars 1.50 ee 
1861-62 4 AD eer 0.62 5 
1872-73 efoene 229,568 1.81 $405,518 
1873-74 Preah 269,541 ae sue 
1874-75 + One 296,461 1.95 545,490 
1875-76 8 hee 313,061 1.59 497,767 
1876-77 Seats 340,000 1.47 499,800 
1877-78 wee 170,000 2.82 479,400 
1878-79 is 168,294 4.50 {5% {323 
1879-80 eS 204,577 4.25 869,474 
1880-81 wees 266,439 3.00 679,317 
1881-82 8-14 261,871 3.00 785,613 
1882-83 8-14 266, 709 Be: 900,000 
1883-84 8-14 295,457 3.61 1,068,323 
1884-85 8-14 311,134 4.50 1,399,873 
1885-86 8-16 406,932 5.00 2,034,100 
1886-87 8-16 452,678 5.20 Bada. o2D 
1887-88 8-16 489,795 4.75 2,326,526 
1888-89 8-16 507,878 4.50 2,285,451 
1889-90 8-16 528,110 4.00 2,112,440 
1890-91 8-16 545,616 4.00 2,182,464 
1891-92 8-16 565,672 4.50 2,545,524 
1892-93 8-16 583,835 4.50 2 62iG2o 
1893-94 8-16 605,495 5.00 3,027,475 
1894-95 8-17 630,303 4.50 2,836,363 
1895-96 8-17 693, 752 3.50 2,428,132 
1896-97 8-17 718,649 oe00 Daa Paral 
1897-98 8-17 752,041 4.00 3,008,164 
1898-99 8-17 HE GES 4.00 3,109,724 
1899-1900 8-17 708,125 4.50 3,186,562 
1900-01 8-17 706,546 4,25 3,002,820 
1901-02 8-17 729,217 4.75 3,463, 780 
1902-03 8-17 739,573 4.75 35125911 
1903-04 8-17 759,308 5.00 3,796,790 
1904-05 8-17 765,966 5.00 3,829,830 
1905-06 8-17 782,693 5.00 3,913,465 
1906-07 8-17 798,675 525 4,193,043 
1907-08 7-17 869,864 5.00 4,349,320 
1908-09 7-17 893,441 6.00 5,360,646 
1909-10 7-17 914,628 6.75 6,173, 739 
1910-11 7-17 949,006 6.25 5,931,287 
1911-12 7-17 991,409 6.80 6,741,581 
1912-13 7-17 HeOLGs loo 6.85 6,967,361 
1913-14 7-17 1,048,570 7.00 7,339,990 
1914-15 7-17 1,096,467 8.00 8,771,736 
1915-16 7-17 Het 29,152 6.00 6,775,386 
1916-17 7-18 ib PBA) 7.00 8,562,533 
1917-18 7-18 1,232,219 7.50 9,241,642 
1918-19 7-18 1,215,567 teoU 9,116, 752 
1919-20 7-18 1,233,860 8.50 10,487,810 
1920-21 7-18 126 alae 14.50 18,431,716 
1921-22 7-18 1,297,991 13.00 16,864,107 
1922-23 7-18 1,296,595 14.50 18,800,642 
1923-24 7-18 1,304,270 12.00 15,651,240 
1924-25 7-18 1,321,600- 14.00 18,502,400 
1925-26 7-18 1,340,083 14.00 18,761,162 
1926-27 7-18 1,348,635 14.00 18,880,890 
1927-28 7-17 1,370,082 15.00 20,551,230 
1928-29 7-17 1,399,791 17.50 24,496,343 
1929-30 7-17 1,426,859 17-50 24,950,033 
1930-31 6-17 562,427. 17.50 27,342,473 
1931-32 6-17 1,567,704 17.50 27,434,820 
1932-33 6-17 1,565,924 16.00 25,054,784 
1933-34 6-17 1,575,652 16.00 25,210,432 
1934-35 6-17 1,561,000 16.50 25,756,500 
1935-36 6-17 dbo StSoo. 618.50 28,838,817 
1936-37 6-17 1,562,867 19.00 29,694,473 
1937-38 6-17 1,566,544 22.00 34,463,968 
1938-39 6-17 1,563,679 22.00 34,300,938 
1939-40 6-17 1,549,443 22.00 34,087,746 
1940-41 6-17 1,536,910 22.50 34,580,475 
1941-42 6-17 1,539,006 2250) 34,627,635 
1942-43 6-17 1,518,538 22.50 34,167,105 
1943-44 6-17 1,495,974  +29.00 43,383,246 
1944-45 6-17 1,498,488  +27.00 40,459,176 
1945-46 6-17 1,493,938 836.0 53,781,768 
1946-47 6-17 1,498,547 **41.00 61,440,427 
1947-48 6-17 1,508,820 55.00 82,985,100 
1948-49 6-17 1,529,972 55.00 84,184,460 
1949-50 6-17 1,554,671 50.00 Ul (oo, D00 
1950-51 6-17 ++59.00 oe 


*First set at $17.50 and raised later to $18.50. 
+First set at $25 and raised later to $29. 
{First set at $25 and raised later to $27. 
§First set at $30 and raised later to $36. 
**First set at $35 and raised later to $41. 
+f{First set at $49.50 and raised later to $59. 


TEACHERS’ AVERAGE SALARIES 
Table below showing average salaries of 
white teachers in Texas public schools, 1872- 
1950, is from the Texas Education Agency: 


r—-— Average Annual Salary—-—, 
Common _ Independent 


School School All 

Year— Districts. Districts. Schools. 
1872-73 Sian $210.00 
1874-75 Not tert tee 212.00 
1886-87 $218.27 $502.09 244.76 
EL SSTASS 5 clare cls 2 « PLOT PH? 510.85 234.56 
TSOESSs venice 2 207.83 502.66 254.95 
1899-1900. .....;:. 219.05 474.84 260.26 
LIOZ=O5. vate. eer’ 230.22 422.47 Pattee 
1904-05 250.36 456.51 303.85 
1906-07 253.16 446.47 307.06 
1908-09 289.05 468.16 346.62 
1910-11 320.57 514.22 391.21 
1915-16 431.58 586.78 476.74 
1917-18 467.28 691.16 561.84 
1918-19 465.82 ont 570.05 
1919-20 516.90 875.22 643.07 
1920-21 699.48 HO 21 atG 895.20 
1921-22 660.35 1,114.74 877.03 
1922-23 : 644.44 1,115.42 878.55 
1923-24 57 671.30 1,037.04 880.62 
1924-25 no 700.48 1,155.06 934.92 
1925-26 ne 708.07 1,182.85 963.70 
1926-27 . (Olay. 1,139.19 975.44 
1927-28 Ae 759.00 1,206.00 1,014.00 
1928-29 ae Mood 1,216.10 1,009.73 
1929-30 a 771.68 1252.08 aoe lisy! 
1930-31 ae 781.30 1,274.00 1,079.07 
1931-32 ae 750.28 1,211.49 1,025.18 
1932-33 bi 664.24 1,060.46 897.95 
1933-34 ee 673.15 1 OL. (5 897.15 
1934-35 ae 725.00 1,124.00 996.00 
1935-36 Ae 767.00 1,176.00 1,022.00 
1936-37 ed 796.00 1,218.00 1,065.00 
1937-38 ae 874.85 IL PATAL AG) 1,135.02 
1938-39 af 902.00 1,287.00 1,161.00 
1939-40 x 931.00 1,305.00 1,189.00 
*1940-41 moe 893.00 1,269.00 1,150.00 
1941-42 A 919.00 1,294.00 1,179.00 
1942-43 bee 954.00 1,330.00 1,224.00 
1943-44 ee 1,075.00 1,472.00 1,411.00 
1944-45 - 1,296.00 1,647.00 1,395.00 
1945-46 _ 1,399.00 1,767.00 1,683.00 
1946-47 me Bay Pye 1,932.98 1,825.42 
1947-48 aE 2,615.78 2,196.42 2 a2toe 
1948-49 a5 2,708.26 2,302.96 2,636.30 
TM eho ot OG Sey Gee eal ete eo ies 0) 3,224.70 3,183.00 

*Includes Negro salaries. 


NUMBER TEACHERS, 1872-1950 


Table below shows number of teachers, 
including administrators, in the Texas public 
school system, 1872-1950, inclusive. On pages 
422 and 423 will be found tables giving de- 
tails relating to teachers and administrators, 
their salaries and professional training. 


Number of Number of 
Year— Teachers. Year— Teachers. 
1872 13890 gist 995 setts 37,940 
1874. SOE RIP bids, TOO 39,039 
1875. 4,030 “ane 
1927. 39,906 

1886. 8,761 1928 41 
1887. 10/566 /968 
1891. 10,162 1929. 43,802 
1892. 10,021 1930. 45,474 
1893. 11,906 1931. 45,873 
1895. 13,008 1932. 45,633 
1896. a eo Pl Ute 1933. 45,856 
1897. 13,953 1934. 47,219 
1898. 14,141 1935. 47,926 
1899. 14,999 1936. 48,311 
1900. 15,019 1937. 48,798 
1902. 16,170 1938. 50,023 
1904. 16,626 1939. 50,022 
1906. 17,294 1940. 50,015 
1908. 18,014 1941. 49,312 
1909. 19,729 1942. 49,066 
1910 PA OTE 1943. 47,316 
1916 PA (ca Dyes 1944. 46,475 
1919. 28,351 1945. 46,282 
1920. 31,880 1946. 47,001 
1921. 33,683 1947. 47,874 
*1922 33,566 1948. 48,987 
1923. 35,459 1949. 50,330 
1924 36,488 1950. 54,936 


*Several districts missing. 


Scholastic Population, Enrollment and Average Daily Attendance, Etc., 
of Districts by Groups . 


Table below for the school year 1949-50 is from the report of the State Department of 
Education: 


; Number of Agere ate Annual 
Independent Districts— Scholastic Average Daily Classroom es of Class- 
Group (No. Scholastics). | Population. Attendance. Teachers. “ee Teachers 
: White. Negro. | White. Negro. | White.- Negro. White. Negro. 
GROUP I (15,000 or more) ....| 300,038] 47,931/218,915| 36,380| 8,712 1,369] $29,703,203/ $4,609,491 
GROUP II (5,000 to 15,000) ...} 170,001] 26,578)125,146] 19,892] 5,234 767| 16,577,929} 2,305,038 
GROUP III (38,000 to 5,000) ...}| 121,114} 15,018] 88,846} 10,051) 3,810 411} 11,491,364} 1,177,232 
GROUP IV (1,500 to 3,000) ....| 176,756} 26,301/131,319! 19,862) 5,718 825| 17,304,567} 2,642,969 
GROUP V (1,000 to 1,500) .....} 118,041] 22,854) 88,933) 17,103} 4,022 791| 12,020,837) 2,292,215 
GROUP VI (less than 1,000) ...| 280,665} 44,620/211,355| 33,232/10,258 1,586} 29,951,705} 4,560,948 
Total independent school dists.|1,166,615]183,302|864,154|136,520|37,754 | 5,749|$117,049,605|$17,537,893 
Total common school dists. ..| -167,345| 40,536/119,204] 32,092| 6,04614| 1,601] $16,799,157| $4,308,907 
Total co-operative- ~agree- _ | ad 
ment personnel ee 244 47 $625,320| ~ $125,718 
Entire: statem. 7) air eee bao: 960/223, 338)983, 358/168, 612/44, 0441 He | Tt, Z| 7,397|$134, 474,082|$22,022,518 





: SCHOLASTICS, BY AGES 
Scholastics, ages 6-17, inclusive, in Texas by ages during: the school year, 1949-50, accord- 
ing to the Texas Education Agency: P 




















WHITE NEGRO 
y Grand 
Male. | Female. Total. Male. | Female. Total. Total. 
| 

Gee hac ees ek ees 65,349 62,894 128,243 9,521 9,500 19,021 147,264 
I's Sees Ne Lo ee 62,774 60,494 123,268 10,293 10,174 20,467 143,735 
Sor ees . ee Sra 63,178 60,669 123,847 10,251 10,564 20,815 144,662 
Oats SPR ee bees 58,988 STAD 116,145 9,991 10,124 20,115 136,260 
TU: eae Le Ree ea, ee 56,383) 54,576 110,959 9,413 9,282 18,695 129,654 
6s OD see Sh eh a ee 2 55,728) 53,950 109,678 9,193 9,380 18,573 128,251 
5 PRs EO ei ig en eS Saye ap, 52,644 107,999 9,128 9,209 18,aa0 126,336 
TS eet A ee 53,832} 52,020 105,852 9,176} 9,385 18,561 124,413 
Bi a ede oe ME Bin Ann eee ree De, Oley 53,365 108,878 9,602 9,309 18,911 127,789 
LES Peek Ch ieee eet She as 51,360 49,354 100,714 9,179 9,188 18,367 119,081 
1G: AUN. cach tne ee Saree 50,030 48,449 98,479 8,802 9,013 17,815 116,294 
1 li ete sete coe ear te ore 48,172 45,849 94,021 8,326 8,585 16,911 110,932 
otal: Grete eet 676,662] 651,421] 1,328,083} 112,875| 113,713] 226,588| 1,554,671 


AGES, HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Data below on ages of Texas high school graduates are from the Texas Education Agency 
for the school year, 1949-50: 











—————_—_White ~ r Negro —— Grand 

Ages— Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. Total. 
14 (OPATOSS a... Pests teres iy ora seats ED ae aaron 101 138 239 14 30 44 283 
Eto eet a Oe 5 EO” Oe ap er Ee 1,016 1,622 2,638 a Pave 266 ave yl h eu 
LO: © Jinx 245 che esere Lin wea bas SE ee kore 000 10,502 18,067 A479 953 1,432 19,499 
Wl wccsnsivencaenissers ciate ees S. tao 8,246 16,981 (22 eS 1,808 18,789 
LS St cekchas chemids cee ae ee Shas) 2,186 5,741 545 590 Bho 6,876 
oD ee ater cre Se oncricts rian wager ayee 978 448 1,426 234 189 Pw: Pa 1,849 
20) seh as ee. LOPE ene ae. Tere 221 88 309 74 48 122 431 
QLivOriMoverss .\. ait ee ee ee eee 165 39 204 48 TS 61 265 
Total. . acstcreds darieies otra see ere ee ,336 23, 269 45,605 2,243 Oy Lito 5,418 51,023 





PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN USE 
Table below shows uses.to which Texas public school buildings were put during the school 
year, 1949-50, according to the Texas Education Agency: 


Number of Buildings Used 























Number of Buildings Used Exclusively for: for Combination: 
A : ; So 
a = S 4 speme We alee seg aS) 
¢ = = S| ' ES) go Ge] Si ~ 
ts Ee ie ae » TPS 2.| 6 |e2 |e | Ssh] sh | ga 
Sa a | ae ° sola n as 00 So ah: F 3h 
S1S68| se /2el 08! So] S| a4 has) s | 24a) ee cleecoweaeee 
Fol so|aclilae] 3 cals ax! es ny 602 6) ect) PS ee ox 
85) 65)§5| 55188) 55/68) Soids| Ss | SoM suet ose) Se) ss 
Bnav san | an} Melos melas | <8] Hn | Rat] Bat] Bonl 6n | na 
White: | 
Buildings owned|3,456 634| niet 309 326 v3 345| 66a| 57|1,435 567 50 53 86 113 
Not owned .... 83] 3} 4 4 7 3| 7| 5 » 2 if, et 2 walt 
Totaleereue ic Dogma aa 313] 330] 794] 348] 671| 62]1,440] 569] 51| 53| SSPq auks 
Negro: | | 
Buildings owned/1,151 89 cle! ily ey a9 6S 134| 2| 142 o57| 39 19 18 2 
Not owned ....| 40 BU ey | eves ca 2 ais trek 4 2| 1 are See she 
Total -.:.:.|£,191|. OO) ip = ahs 29 5 53 138] -2|_:*:146| «259; 40)" «19 18 2 
Grand total. |4,730| 727| 157| 320] 359] 840| 417] 809] 64/1,586] 828] 91| 72|> i106 ie 15 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY—FINANCES. 421 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 
Value of Texas public school property, school year of 1949-50, according to original cost, 
as reported to the Texas Education Agency: 











Original Cost of: Me Vhitewe Negros) |« .'Fotal. 
eC Uniti ey SEE Sey oil Pts ate e. bias loereguaeieilogcime poses $349,956,571| $26, pen Sa pose: fea DS 
School sites and playgrounds ........ 2.2... eee ee cece cee ee cece ees 31,032,336) 2,099 187 
Grounds for Poet in ep gis Seeiciece: TES LS Oat bey SARA Aa le 553,427 | 42, or 808 ote 
School furniture ..... RN Sm ves obec bad reest stelle couensslaicus 29,725,800 2,415,007 32,140,807 
cs SD EVEISL on le 2548 lig SRI ne Sense 6,570,514 139,651 6,710,165 

(oS OS Ga ee SOT Ns Ae hee ath ee oes oe |$417,838,648| $31, 986, 766| $449, 825,414 
ae SiS SNE Cp Te SNS: NC SCI N FR NCI I RCE IEOH bt cteasal aeeatik A alts Mee eet Rchtind Mah bain estes eid 
mamiemenctor teaching laboratory Courses... 2. ee eee eee ne eens o. 040,035 $495,474] $9,535,509 
PeOse Or Une SCNOOlIDrarieS 2... eit ee es Oy. a Pie 6,979,637 537,603 7,517,240 
ee Music Mint REE tee BW he cle Eee wie eke os 4'215,663 269,154 4,484,817 
Audio-visual aids ..:.. 5 id omic, J obscinwtgn 8 Aege SecGen ies Sine ee eee ea 1,991,867 142,015 2,133,882 
RETR nt oe, «6, Susy Nsadiaeubisedas.0 enn travers eneleus joussareshenavereoauons 8,090,209 453,622 8,543,831 
Mace OimSCHOO! DUSES i... ..c elas eee ses wee esesseecreses| 10,960,024 1,267,280 17132804 

TENCE eet ee gills toe se ih ass Selesh oes se eeeee | $46,182,935] $3,165,148] $49,348,083 

Serer eens en Sa ett) Td ys cb. aus, sis,b cles G20 s.0 0 8 0% . -($464,021,583| $35,151,914|$499,173,497 





SCHOOL EXPENSE AND PER CAPITA CO6T 
Table below gives a breakdown of total expenditures and per capita costs for Texas public 
schools during the school year, 1948-49, latest available at time of issuance of the 1949-1950 
report of the Texas Education Agency. 


























Independent Districts. Common School Districts. Entire State. 

Purpose of Per Per mer 
Expenditure— Amount Per | Capita | Amount Per | Capita Amount Per Capita 

Cent. | Cost. Cent. | Cost. Cent. Cost. 

Beger | *171,698 *1,124,860 

General control ...}| $9,210,691] 5.85] $9.67 | $1,016,857] 3.49] $5.92 | $10,227;548| 5.48 $9.09 
Instructional service} 119,240,297} 75.75) 125.10 | 20,969,187] 71.97) 122.13 | 140,209,484] 75.16 124.65 
Operation of schools} 10,380,685} 6.59] 10.78 1,422,128) 4.88 8.28 11,802,813} 6.33 10.49 
Upkeep of schools. . 5,610,613) tod 5.89 681,030] 2.34 aye 6,296,643] 3.37 5.60 
Auxiliary agencies.| 10,983,916} 6.98} 11.52 4,520,453 15.52] 26.33 15,504,369; 8.31 13.78 
Fixed charges ..... 1,985,463] 1.26 2.08 525,493| 1.80] + 3:06 2,510,956| 1.35 2.32 
Total .........|$157,416,665]100.00|$165.04 |$29,135,148]100.00|$169.69 |$186,551,813]100.00] $165.93 


*Average daily attendance. 


SOURCES OF SCHOOL SUPPORT } 
Table below shows sources and amounts of financial support of Texas public schools for 
the school years, 1948-49, and 1949-50, as reported by the Texas Education Agency: 





























Per Cent Per Cent 
1948-49 of Total 1949-50* of Total 
Oper. Rev. Oper. Rev. 
Federal Support: | 
mC eRMORPANG TOUS. irc once at ccc sie Bi de oMe s $798,266.49 .43 $731,671.34 Asal 
MURR OMUIINQIM Ms CIS e so lepeyscan’s Gide bob ses ole | 
SO TCRDETECATITGAG wb bie etek eke 3s slab ae eee 82,282,781.95 43.85| 75,677,862.05 31.82 
Eoalary and operation ald ..35..<... 6006. 16,239,993.00 8.66] 56,080,917.95 23.58 
Exceptional children teachers ........... 346,813.00 .18 ook 7 
PRPMISDORLACIOMO AIG . betes -sva wes ‘sce raieuns sere 6.0 0:8 geo tg tisOO 3.86} 10,167,252.00 4.28 
TTI ANC Wet searcd. <a ais eo eke! sus beeSa:e%ene, 81mm ole fas 571,909.00 .30 fits rr 
Miu SUALEISUDDOLL: coin) c.c (ee © ols ate we. pe one $106,678, 773.95 56.85|$141, 926,032.00 59.68 
Local support: 
OSEWICIN 0°32. (GB) 0} 4 1s a ge 459,065.00 .24 506,617.00 APA 
Local maintenance tax .........s.e.e0.. 79,698,301.61 42.48} 94,633,345.00| 39.80 
OCS IESUP DOLE | secs ciel ate 2 oc Spiele aia dve ts $80,157,366.61| 42.72 $95,139 962.001 40.41 
Wotaloperating revenues 5... 2.......- (9181,694;407.05 100.00|$237,797,665.34| 100.00 
County Se re Lon iris Re CC mS Cane 1,982,923.05 ree 2,060,037.95| . 
PAOUPESOPRVICG | bees es. on. 8 ods oss see tess]  .16,533,660.00 Sane oo, LOS, 00} 
RerPRULNGIAME CLA tr ereys bide Ear coe + oles scsce lovey wlere $205, 750,990.10] .../$261,640,811. 39| 





*Estimated by Texas Education Agency. 
tApportionment $55 per scholastic in 1948- 49 and at $50 in 1949-50. 
tKnown ‘‘equalization aid program’’ funds until end of school year, 1948-49, and/or ‘‘minimum 
foundation school program’’ funds beginning with school year, 1949-50, under Gilmer-Aikin Act. 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
During the school year, 1949-50, there were el SMA eal sini Pe) 3 ole at 
320,000 public school pupils receiving regular The Texas educational program’ includes 
transportation to and from school. Total cost ““special education for exceptional children,’’ 
was $11,400,000 of which the state paid $10,- whereby any school community having handi- 
600,000. There were 6,513 buses in operation. capped children may organize and provide 
Number of children given free transporta- necessary instruction to meet the needs of 
tion amounted to 28 per cent of the total daily th hild d Hiveats f thal Pex 
attendance of 1,151,970. It amounted to 49 per See eee a ee ee et ge he 
cent of the total daily average children in Education Agency. During the school year, 
schools under the urban independent district 1949-50, 98:school districts employed 196 spe- 
classification, that is, districts of fewer than cial education teachers to assist and teach 
3,000 scholastic population. 6,867 handicapped children. 












The “Typewriteable” System of Automatic Name Writing 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


Telephone PRospect 4258 DALLAS |, TEXAS 1724 Canton St. 
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TEACHER TRAINING—SALARIES. 
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List of Texas Independent School Districts, Showing Scholastic 
Population, Daily Attendance and Instructional Cost 


Data below are for the school year, 1949-50, from the State Department of Education. 























Scholastic Pcie See 
op. os 
White and Attendance, (Dollars). 
: Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. 
GROUP I}. 
AUStinics Fas Soa 19,441] 12,288] 2,210]167.69|169.63 
Corpus erie’ 22,801} 15,475 935]122.63/122.69 
Dallas” ; ,798| 42,800] 8,264)142.45)122.21 
i Paso s.S cok 26,483] 20,728 460/108.08|113.45 
Fort Worth .| 47,626] 29,969] 4,277/146.93/137.83 
Houston ..}101,521! 59,596/17,125)133.93}120.43 
San Antonio. ..}| 60,339] 38,059] 3,110)131.97|130.50 
Total @ x co |347,969|218,915|36,380|135.68|126.70 
GROUP II?. 
Abilefie} 27 ...2 T3846! 5, DtsS 383/137.14|125.63 
Amarilio. 5 2... 13,146} 10,344 401/153.80/134.91 
Beaumont Fie ke2etG ,298] 3,284/160.30/102.99 
Brownsville’ ...| 8,349]. 6,315 5| 96.18|534.60 
Ector Co. Ind. 7,724| 6,450 241/163.59/112.28 
Pdinbure- Ses & 7,686]: 4,578 21)111.28/145.29 
Galveston 11,070} 5,097) 2,247|146.57/124.68 
Goose Creek 6,232| 4,877 594|159.45/173.91 
Harlandale 6,726} 4,523 ./. {112.94 4 
Harlingen 6,165); “4,511 51/107.76| 97. 06 
Laredo 12,326| 6,998 5/107.52/610.20 
Longview ..... 4,952} 2,554) 1,407)139.47|114.00 
NeWE SS clot oi ece Bas EI 12715 01- ~9 093 836}122.80/102.19 
Marshall = =. 5,679] 2,623) 2,178/106.72|107.21 
McAllen YSIS) + a,ODG 42|117.74/204.00 
Orange .. Dat (old eagloe 737/|147.68/114.46 
Pharr-San Juan (.O1Sia 2 oOo oe. (OAs O a 
Port Arthur 13,163] 7,371] 2,0291140.69/107.06 
San Angelo at 4,665 328/152.69)]137.33 
Texarkana 5,427| 2,960 979|127.73}113.99 
ff bo: ed ee 7,574| 4,127) 1,418]139.65]128.81 
13,048} 8,505) 2,089)140.11|112.78 
Wishita Falls - 10,631} 7,445 617/116.51]123.10 
‘Lotal ss . |196,579|125,146]19, eee 47|115.88 
GROUP IIIs. 
Aldine>. <2: F.1- “3/6862 355 809/110.12/115.89 
Alice ee. sos. er het G07) 3,202 46/116.01/126.78 
Big Spring ..-.| 4,150; 2,968 chi 126.05/116.16 
Boreert yee: 5,007} 4,075 10|127.28| 98.08 
Brazosport a, Sele es ews 176/154.40|177.72 
Brownwood S050)! waDoL 148|133.89} 92.37 
BTYath 0.0 See 4,088] 2,329 818]113.22/110.53 
Corsicana 4,168} 2,321 768/120.91/109.82 
, Wenison spon. 3,839! 2,616 396/128.99/126.58 
Donnas &. cn. 3,406} 1,801 oe «tl LOE? sn, Be 
Galena Park ..} 4,108}. 3,313 214/130.51/127.60 
Highland Park 5,039} 4,092 - LT 8e58 Ps 
Kingsville 3,768} 2,835 123/144.80/134.00 
Lamar Cons. SOC a LO LO 560/150.46/143.07 
butkin’ go0. os. 3,986) 2,638 713}122.15} 97.38 
Mercedes ye tae Coe LO. te 
Midland]: 2...24.- 4,450! 3,519 323/105.77|101.94 
WLISSIONMY hyo otek. 3,001) 2,006 te tl 09 
Nacogdoches ..| 7,571; 1,770 950/119.76|111.68 
Paimpar We acess 4,261} 3,493 83/142.49/178.55 
Parises. ass 4,412} 2,604 722|128.64/110.95 
Pasadena ....-.| 5,696| 4,931 .. .}144,34| Soh 
Plainview 3,665] 2,952 117/117.43/123.23 
Robstown . | 4,441) °2,179 70/121.00|164.71 
San Benito :..| -4,925} 2,911 10/102.68/305.10 
Sherman’ -.... 3,789} 2,686 396/121.64/122.07 
South Park 4,685} 2,904] 1,102/148.25/110.37 
Femple. +2254. 4,048} 2,555 651/128.57/119.07 
Texas City 3,196] 2,555 242/154.90!120.86 
Victorias. . cot 4,376| 2,147 357 |146.44!129.69 
Weslaco ....... 4,770} 2,300 17/106.30/160.41 
Ysletais..0.5e-" &. 4,480|. 3,376 :. {124.56 
Tota, Sat 136,132] 88,486|10,050/129.87 T7414 
-.GROUP IV4. 
Alamo Heights 2,606} 1,788 ya (169.58 itcee 
_ Arlington... .. (GG) el. O2o 53/120.37/153.44 
“Athens 4-25; 35.0. 1,938} 1,248 340/132.78/131.84 
Ballinger -.:.%.} 1;609| °-1,115 108 }125.17/130.89 
Bay City’ 2=. = 2,166) 1,341 466/135.62/104.73 
Beeville ...... ,908!} 1,504 90}131.06/150.22 
Benavides DAP Ae 3 Gays) aL oa oU) cae 
Bonham 92.500 1 S10 SL 127 226 138.65|/122.93 
Brady geen; wan 1,641} 1,116 60/154.89]154.35 
Breckenridge .| 1,878} 1,516 59/131.20)152.51 
Brooks Co. Line| 2,348] 1,436 8|117.68/315.00 
Brownfield LOO} ) YL. 61]138.16]135.00 


poems 
Daily 
White read Attendance. 








Average 


*Instructional 
Cost 
(Dollars). 


Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. 





























(Continued on Next Page.) 


Calhoun Co. 

Wide sees sists 1,664]: 1,293 96]120. a1/128.62 
Carrizo Springs| 1,776 939 10/134. 4 |305.10 
Carthage ..... ,6(2| 1,461 677/136.52}118.22 
enter <2. 24.40 BOfires le at Oe es 252/116:21|104.43 
Childress) vera 1,796) '- 1,354 106|130.07|109.36 
Cleburne © ... 1 2,963) $*2,d08 123/131.20/114. 80. 
Coleman jc.4. A outa ee SOG 78/125.03/182.34 
Colorada™ it. 1,965} 1,423; 148)119.83/131.68. 
COnroer?. . wer ts 2,923] 1,870 547/171.481115.71 
Crystal City Dao) paleo 22/114,51|128.86. 

RIETO Jui lai dueiee 1,922 978 306]123.13]132.33 
Dalhart” . 42. 4: TL 5DA® ass2t 8/136.91)/381.37 
Del Rio LOt2iy plywos 56/138.87| 87.43 
IDeCNTONG «oo. a 3,040) 2,182 295|137.89/124.64 
Dumas. oho: a. 2,078} 1,962 .. -|108.84 iva 
Eagle Pass 2,837) 5 A967 +ii| Li. Ge@a| eens 
Edecouch-Elsa 2 BOT Ae re ye wats =: ae: 
El Campo 1,808} 1,187 203)14 731431302 
Tobe ek Beant, ore & 2,574| 1,348 461}125.00}131.91 
Gainesville 2,519) 1,756 152/133.66/136.13 
Garland Ors hares 2,07 woo 202/105.88/107.73. 
Gladewater 1,918). 71-343 306|202.95|169.43 
Gonzales ..... 2,623), 1,448 524/144. 20/126. 23. 
Granam: ..4. 4- 2,064} 1,694 W132.47|412 41 
Grand Prairie .| 2,684] 2,122 174|141.40] 97.88. 
Greenville 3,233| 2,097 600)}130.56! 98.83 

~ Henderson 2,041} 1,423 523/138.67|125.65 
Hereford ..... 1 Oo) PEL owe Jew | bode ke 
Hillsboro pee a TNE tea ips lire 375|142.54| 98.47 
Huntsville ..).| 2, Goll pela 932/158. 73]115.94 
Irving . et)! 2,196) 1.989 124.62) =) ad 
Jaeksonville 2 16S ied oos 484|129.63/112.71 
Jasper 1,846 963 516/122.54|104.78 
Kermit Sern: 1,762} 1,473 12/195:.98}202.25 
Kerrville ..... Peale Oilee a belay 90/129.73/131:40 
Kilgore... oe. DBO TAlnt 2, 25. 343/}178.49]151.31 
ua theria.a. =o: 1,662] 1,079 17|123.63|147.06 
La Grange aerial oD 344|122.80)147.78 
LAMESA ue ro keet 3,098]. 2,380 224/116.99| 92.57 
La Vega 1,900} 1,228 319|/114.12| 96.94 
Levelland ..... 2,616} 2,083 91/131.75|12222 
Littlefield 1;935] 1,446 156/114.77| 71.08 
Lockhart” 43. 4 2, 5A 1. 400 281/125.87/143.54 
LLYLOrd ee ee 1,730 615 Je fl 34-48 
Marlin opsmree 2,836) 1,145] 1,089|127.44 111.30 
IVER THIS” 2.nco te oes 1,913 788 hot arate ey 
McKinney 2,557? <1 SOt 262/136.33/109.02 
Meéextae daa ok BS 1,603 789 491|129.14|126.62 
Mineral Wells..| 2,114] 1,401 116}132.37/149.74 
Monahans-. 

Wickett) >. 2.) 270338 104s 41|159.26/140.49 
Mount Pleasant} 2,091] 1,214 441|129.51|122.05 
Nederland : T1294 el oso 124.47 be 
New Braunfels | 1.878 Ao53 651126.85|156.73 
Palestine 2,683| 1,495 790|136.58/107.26 
Pecos: 2.50 es 2; ROE ee. 58/122.21/139.19 
Pittsburg = a: 4: 1,709 821 591/139.71]135.69 
Pleasant Grove] 2,012) 2;086 «sof 95.04 oe: 
Port Neches. . 2,613}) (2,199 Lee eteoe sg 
Raymondville :.)) .3,107| 1,687 13]114.47/226.38 
Rio Grande City! © 2,004|- 1,089 SRO 26 dehy 
San Felipe ..:.] 1,984] 96 24|106.15]127.13 
San Martos .<<|- 2,700) 1,495 165|154.66/141.84 
Seguin 7: 4.2 = 3,169] - 1,421 433]133.32|737.71 
Silsbee 2,053'' 1,370 345/113.68]121.45 
Sinton fo.46 so 2,541/) 12028 41/135.19/189.88 
S. San Antonio | . 2,083). 1,466 19}117.38/146.37 
-Stamford=+s--. +] ~- 4512)" -1,028 107133. TE S835 
Stephenville “{* 1,555| - 4,285 14/134.61/217.93 
“Sulphur Sprgs.- 2 502i s 1623 446/132.86]107.39 
~ Sweetwater ... ,974| - 2,267 98/123.33/114.06 
, Tabasco ae RS 1,620] . 1,008 on aves SrA, 
Tart t. ene ee 1,606] — ° 823 41|144.62/126.00 
Taylor: =. tense 1,952 935 369/137.14]119.11 
Tarcell <.). oe se 2,245| . 1,082 697/131.98!] 94.24 
Uvalde 2,646]. 1,608 30|120.67/185.40 
Vernon, scuten te | 3,010} 2,004 264/112.67/116.52 
Waxahachie ..| 2,493] Heese 467|131.59/112.44 
Weatherford | 1,964 ,086 45/118.40/114.67 
Wharton: =. 2is 1,910 910! 481/146.44!108.84 
Yoakuni ssn0ee es "841 929| 297|123.38]119.85 

Totalessa0ee |203,057|131,328|19,867|131.77|133.03 
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« Independent School Districts, Attendance, Costs.—(Continued.) 
Scholastic Average “*Instructional peas Average *Instructional 
op. . aily . }Daily Cost 
White and Attendance. (Dollars). White ree Attendance. (Dollars). 


Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. Negro. White. Negro:White-Negro. 























(Continued on Next Page.) 


























GROUP V>., | . ape Rusk 6.2705." 1,152 681) 248)136.76/110.02 
Abernathy ....| 1,001 682 41|128.79| 74.41 San Diego ....| 1,400 876 130.44! 
Alpine ..... .| 1,169 834 4 151.64 604. 75 San Saba 1,153 923| " 46/122'62|163.69 
BIT aut uss . . 1,439| 1,332) ...|215.64 Sebastian ,035 448 101.02 
Andrews ..... a ,04 234.37]. Seymour ..... 1,359 1,128 " /124.54|381.37 
Angleton ..... 1,363 801| 356/119.61 135. 03. Schulenburg 1,099 581} 124/132.08/175.21 
AnseM i eo: 1,014 699 54|127.55|134.37 Shamrock «. 957 818 47|117.31|105.70 
Aransas Pass.| 1,462] 1,056 26|109.64| 94.50 Slaton ....... 1,297 843}  120/126.04| 96.75 

Riga shi. is ,04 452| 356/124.06|147.14 Smithville .....| 1,115 606} 309/129.47|132.33 
Asherton ..... 1,103 238 188.50 Syden ed. +521} 1,974 48|106.26|113.63 
Biante AS... 339 718|  402)132:24/131.77. Spur. = 1,020 773 48|128.59|126.00 
Banquete ..... 483 274 219.15 Tahokaw 2.5... 1,110 784 59/117,20}149.12 
Belton ey sic. ¢ 1,441 997| 142/134.67|175.10 Teague ...... 1,100 S71| = 295)130.03/141.37 
Birdville ..... 1,516} 1,368 116.95 Three Rivers 1,271 834 . |124, 95}: 

oj bic ,466 95 264 on ip 128.89 Trinityye ae...» 1,146 ay iff 290 132.96|144.74 
Bowie 1,260! 1,054 Tuya) jones. 1,244} 1,007 5) 130.44/610.20 
Bremond *:.... 1,152 527| 248 193, 5 143.95 . Vidor -:a.0i.... 1,553} 1,366) .../115.68) »-.:. 
Brenham ,500 750 339]132.65|142.46. A x 173415 893 124|123.87|109.67 
Brownsboro .. 983 524} 254/145.15|124.91 Wes ._.| 1,300 634) = 227|134.85/103.80 
Caldweill2.......| 1,866 598) 255/141.49]150.51 West Columbia] 1,137)  {738| — 230/133.39/170.18 
Ceivert si... 2. 1,143 201} 568|207.67|130.59 | Whitehouse 982| 837) = 384)129.22/147.30 
Cameron °:.... ,469 '807| 287|126.00]144.74 ase Point 1,095 695) 165/141.08/129.93 

anyon ~.2.3.. ,041 648] =... .{168. vat umer- | 
Cisso mac. .| 1,263 ‘978 12 109. 4 254.25 Hutchins 1,327 764) 232/123.74|392.06 
Clarksville 1,481 760 395) 139.82/121.65 Winters”: .:.)... 1,156 873 11}140.08/202.91 
Clear Creek 1,049) ~~ 892 1294.47 Woodville ....|. 1070 642| 246|133.13]138.61 
Cleveland 1,539 972)  297/122.211111.69 Total ~~!.... .|140/895| 88,933]17,110]135.17/135.58 
en A Bat. L218 oe 304 se 0 133.11 GROUP VIF ; 

omanche ; siete 4 ae ein "A12 ; 
Commerce...) 1,211} 843 101/154.50/105.49 9 {PDO es] ARB “3 816] 96/109. 29/183.25 
Mroekett* |i... 1,908 684 698|135.44|147.58 Hospital 213 106 {142.90 “es 
Dayton !...\. 6: ,174 620| _ 282/169.63/132.69 Academy ..... 264 997 144.75 ihy 
Dickinson 1,159| 680} - 220/169.72/141.93 ‘Ackerly’... |... 365; 291 T1611 tabs 
nave es... 1,583 895] 252)129.623/145.43 Addicks ...... 119 64 182.81 ¥ 
Electra ee 1,399} 1,144 17|139.17|176.29 VAdaisariimtes ls 172 76 63/151.34/124.71 
TALS steer. =. 1,208] 654 262)153.50i121.23 Agua Dulce ... 421 399 151/31 a 
WabWens wives... . ,340 834| 23/121.05/108.39 Alanreed .....[ 104 84 212.04 ee 
Merris@er ws. 3. | 1,200 427| 421/132.77)119.86 AHeGee hers. 985 933 167.49 ae 
Miovdada-—.'.)..:| 1,069 905 55/129.88/144.71 Albany 677] 535 91/159.561114.43 
Fort Stockton.| ~1,502! 1,003) .../161.65) ... Alter Sas pants» « 207 89 38/167.52}133.58 
Fredericksburg | 1,263 (SR as Be Ae ee Aller be ont 2 204 141 39}122.33}] -78.23 
Gatesville ....-}| 1,266] 1,026 36/125.85]} 69.75 Aitoentee ce 868 409 246/142.58/130.00 
- Georgetown ..| 1,257 Baer ~-125/236.81)195-92 Altonsia a. c; 413 TET 5. LIS. 49 arent 
George West ..| 1,122 ToT]... 7|118,.35)*s . Alvarado ..... 655 451 97/136.20/107.71 
Gilmer ....... 1,724 819] 589/134.65/109. 12 Alvord ....... 313 262 141.10 
Granger ..... 726 250/ 170)183.22/135.19 A&M Cons.... 902} 550} 270/120.92/127.44 
Grapeland a\, 1,124 518} 350/154.05/147.52. Amherst 445 379] =... {133.61 
Groveton - 852) 931) 193 /139.26)178.06  Anahuac ..... 608} 482}  95/204.21|163. 15 
Perr laa east ss » abel 816! 103/121.77/959.42 Anderson 969! 118) 85/150.10/145.5 
Haskell: ....... 1,060 736! 7T4)135,041103,8— Anna <0... 348 2731 ...1130.93 
PIGATMNG? ate ec.) fs * 1,427) 596 493/129.66/132.99 Annona... ... ‘959 ) 216 491160. 91/119. 39 
TIGRAD em ins «5s 1,295 O71 15|140.57)196.20. Anton -....... 526! 392 55/132.54] 89.35 
Honey: Grove..| 1,009 030 244/150.18|143.55 Aransas” Co: 768 ‘609 ..| 88.65 eee 
MGGkS aye.) 1,257 698 296/144.77|137.10 Archer City 521 A385 144,55 
Jefferson Py 1,224 547|  421/137.05/136.79 . Austin State eng oar 
Jim Hogg Co..| 1,278 923) .. .|102.30}. School ..... ‘597 417)... . (189.28) ners”. 
Kaufman fs ie Ba 640) 232/137:23|111. 61 Austwell Tivoli] 344 188 21/174.26|145.29 
Ls 60 h e 1,397 889} 117|118.13/145.85. Avalon ....... 339 132 72|170.34|142.75 
Killeen. ..:-... tse! Ae i. 1115.57)... Avery 425 S25} J. 14 Al vir tie 
Lakeview ‘} 1681] 1,265) 131/105.52/422.02  Avinger 21... 401 177 99|178.76|154.90 
Lamarque ....{ 1,571) 1,053) 409/138.63|107.78 = Avoca 210 ist) 2, 1514 ene, 
Lampasas 1,408} 1,003)  29)140.44/188.07 _ Baird ........ 593 370 145.19 
Ta rote: ..... 1,246 976 33|116.30/171.82  Balmorhea 356 190 149.16 
Fi, 1,325 689| 334/123.96/122:38 Bangs ....... 485 402 149.55 
Piritalesc sss... 1,138 642) 222)139,12|155.18 ae: Hill 357 S00) 2. . 184. SBhocad. 
Livingston .| 1,454 950) 248/125.73/144.28 Bardwell ..... 232 121) = 26/148.24/117.35 
London. »..2.:.. 1,015) 760} 158/219.85|.69.38 Barnhart ..... 105 69] =. .|240.30] ~~... 
Los Fresnos *;..| 1,423 795 10804 ia 3 Barry 205 112 47|148.02}111:45 
Ci ae 1,313 752| 217/141.18/144:32 Barstow ..... 558 1741, ° J TIS7:30) sete 
Madisonville .| 1,285 634] 303/134.06|130.90 Bartlett ..... 660 332] 186/131.70/125.85 
Mari Gens. « 1,222 731 160.31/600.75  Bartley-Woods_ 186 92 36/139.20|154.00 
McGregor .| 1,146 697} 145/134.35/137.71 Bastrop ...... 988 511! 258/137.04/137.76 
Memphis. ..... 1,087 767 84|139.09|986.70 Batson 239 184) 1192 Ob raaiet 
Mesquite ..... 1,382} 1,069} 104/125.56|113.02 Beckville ..... 634 265!  159/205.55/124.03 
Mineola’ -:..... 4,173 $42} 220/133.59/124.69 Bedias........ 234 131 47|158.63/125.23 
Muleshoe- ....| 1,441] 1,160 15|130.88/203.60 Bells =....... 406 | 291! 14/145.56/162.00 
Navasota ~..:..| 1,465 786] 394/130.71/112.77  —Bellville’...... 639) 457 82/139.69]135.76 
New Boston ...| 1,216 625] 246/157.83/136.57 Ben Bolt ...... 426 S33)" 0.1196. 67)) sails 
i gore am 1,394 396} ...|150.47|. Ben Wheeler 183 129 ATHOM wae: 
Te ties Sin 983 827 3/138.43/837.00 Bernardo ..... 90 59 1100.75) ac: 
Paducah ..... 1,055 719 59|/125.97|134.69 Bertram ..... 483 355 129.60} ... 
Palacios :...... 1,261) 900! 42|130.23/207.21 Bessmay 420 160 158/122. 70}128.22 
Pearsall ...... 1,470) 873 29|123.01/105.21 Bethel it’, 109 rs 93}... 4115.35 
FOGG t ven wc 3s 1,033 | 689 set beLO.Go Bexar County | 
QUIETISB cs 6: 1,261| 1,008 74/124.47|117.12 School for 
Ranger ...... 1,138 751 14|146.57/178.07 Boye ec wits hs 60| 28 | 89,29 
Rio Hondo. 3, ase) 827 nie? ar 5 ae Bexar County | 
FROM antees or. een ,248 858 ee 20659 School for | 
Rotan Sle Re 803 34/121. 80 108.38 GTS eres 8 1225.00! 


‘TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





Independent School Districts, Attendance, Costs.—(Continued.) 





Scholastic 


‘op. aily | 
White and Attendance. 
Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. 


Blooming Grove 
Bloomington .. 


Teewee a 
ib Sr ebehe) a 
eRe aha) 8 

‘al aces n) @) Ye: 
je me wiig, ee 
Se Ciehe 2 


oe @erenk vs 


Brady State 
School 
Brazoria cucns 
Bridge City 
Bridgeport 
Briggs 
Bronson 
Bronte 
Brookeland 
Brookshire 
Bryson 
Buckner ave 
Buda ... f 
Buena Vista 
mutant 


© ie) ee) 


© ee Lelere 


B 

Burkburnett. 
Burke 72) eae 
Burkeville 
Burleson 


se eee 


VNU era 
eyaae Mills 
Calallen 
Call Co. Line. 
Callisburg ix 
Camden 
Campbell 
Camp Wood 
Canadian 


Carrollton 
Cason 
Cayuga. ks 
Cedar Bayou.. 
Gedar Hiliie:.. 
Celeste 
Celinayat aa; . 
Center Point .. 
Centerville 
Central 
Chandler ..... 
Channelview 
Chapel Hill... 
renee ‘ 


Christoval 
Clarendon 


ene eee 
Cold Spring 
Collinsville 
Colmesneil 
GComiort(? rete 
COnCordas etn 
Cooksville 
Coolidge 


327 





Average 





*Instructional 
Os 
(Dollars). 


. {153.55 
112)153.19/115.79 
.» {145.72 ee 

35)129.06| 85.63 
.. {137.42 hak 
38/143.25/135.00 
92|178.63] 98.65 
64|136.77/144.70 
10}125.64/283.50 
57|223.58)147.00 
5/125.76/491.40 
28)134.96|/289.40 
.. - {155.30 apie 
. (156.45 
. (131.53 
.. {158.88 yh 
97/143.12}174.94 
83 .. . {185.37 
86/118.81)129.55 
..- {110.90 Bey, 
. [126.44 
. |128.29 
- |120.17| 
147.85} 
"74)125.27|161.75 
253/155.75/111.70 
.. -|158.93 “ee 
.. {122.67 yee 
27/147.93|202.00 
... {163.87 iors 
110}147.65/164.05 
120.34 
"49|137.57|173.57 
124.04 
‘13 131. 28/197.31 
133.42 
242/152.15/148.76 
124.09 
"11]135.72|226.64 
160.42 


68|155.80/106.24 
39/143.23)145.38 
126.4 


134 ree 147.10 
96 eee 123.35 
ho 4 aie 
32 Pen 190.69 
36|124.92|144.00 
101}226. et 137.32 
26 be ee 140.54 
992 
09/145.63/165.15 
115.55 
308]157.48/156.48 
133.55 
'53/182.92|157.26 
114.30 
'87|105.231140.38 
12)155.13|254.25 
.. . {135.44 
39|123.62|157.26 
208/118.75/112.76 
240/115.79| 94.30 
158/130.99/131.98 
..- (264.51 
54/153.39| 93.67 
.. ./148.26 
19/141.92 140.¢ 68 
.. . {135.34 
. .|130.09 
Aes re a 
364 138. 63 126.25 
.. - (147.60 
86 ete ze 162.10 
“94 203. 33 148.30 
95.49 
111|165.84|136.62 








Scholastic 


White'and Attendance. 
Negro. White. Negro.White. Negro. 


Cooper 
Copperas Cove 
Corrigan “0 «- 
Cotton Center. 
Cove 


at eta dit Ml TL 


(Orange) 
Covington 
Crandall 
Crane 
Crawford 
Crosby 
Crosbyton .... 
Cross Plains.. 
Cross Roads . 
Crowell 
Cushing 
Cypress-Fair- 
banks 
Daingerfield 
Danbury 
Dawson (Daw- 
son Co.).... 
Dawson (Na- 
varro Co.).. 
Decatur). J)... 
Deer Park.... 
De Kalb...... 
De Leon...... 


bi is Sle) "ere, ss 


eee eee 


eso ¢ 
oe eee 


iS ebb, bee 


D’Hanis Me tKES 


Driscol 
Dublin 
Duncanville : 
Eagle Lake... 
East and Mount| 
Houston 
East Bernard. 
East Chambers 
Eastland 
HGeiisecs 
Edgewood 
(Bexar) ; 
Edgewood (Van 
dt) 


op U Fa 82s 


eee ewes 


Ble Jardinee:i os 
Elkhart 
Elm 


Fairfield 
Fannett 
Farmers 
Branch 
Farmersville 
Farwell 
Fieldton 
Flatonia 
Florence 
Floresville 
our se Blut tees 
Flower Grove . 
Follett 
Horneyaen eee 
Forreston 
Porsane see. 
Fort Hancock . 
Fort) Hoods... 
Fostoria 
Franklin 
Frankston 
Friendship 
Friendswood 





(Continued on Next Page.) 


811 
241 
66 





Average 
Daily 


978 
194 
418 
197 


283 
148 





Mebmire 
(Dollars). 
87{135.76| 95.00 
118.16 
is 140.22 150. 63 
149.56 


-|107.35 
"40}130.56|131.63 


45|127.80/112.80 
122.30 
63/168.25/141.00 
69|135.61| 79.83 
123}145.321143.12 
66|144.66]108.09 
242/135.89|140.34 
.. » {151,4a eee 
. {129.97 


192/139.40}107.80 
12/135.17/209.25 


.. - {212.60 Sree 
108]}129.26/113.40 
.. {132.63 moe 
279}127.93] 79.16 
32|129.42)129.51 
.. -/115.85 ma. 
70|140.69)156.34 
57|171.85| 67.59 
.. - [126.28 aie 


95.28 


a (104, Sek eee 

329]121.64/108.53 
87. 

“44 169. 08 122.73 


26 149. 1D 96. 58 
.|144.34 


113} 99.82] 87.61 
22/140.21/133.77 
.» -|124.69 Bet 
...| 92:40 are 
166]134.92/174.18 
Be ee, Nits 


.. {136.84 ae 
24/156.42/208.13 
16|144.34/190.69 
9}153.32|/217.00 
. {130.35 Sy: 
. |156.74 
.. .|105.38 wan 
497|133.68/122.84 
73|142.64/112.53 
.. - {113.98 ere 
34/114.47/139.06 
.. - {133.86 ot he 
-|145.05 


105/120.65/185.03 
30|147.78 


170]156.96/113.29 
207 bh 27(140.52 
159.25 OW 

_ {216.99 
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Independent School Districts, Attendance, Costs.—(Continued.) 


Scholastic Average “*Instructional Scholastic Average *Instructional 
Pop,; Daily Cost op. Daily Cost 
White and Attendance. (Dollars). White and Attendance. (Dollars). 


Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. 


PIGMENT. cic) sa. 5% 547 458 126.49 Ap Wiad lip » aes 5 Le 247 112 13]134.86|179.31 
De ae 437 Paral "71]132.59 202.69 JAY LOM Aids: « 280 194 4}135.56/570.00 
Fruitvale .... 136 121 144.62 JEWEtttisuieons 229 147 31|144.24)189.87 
WiuUlDrientes.... 202 115 "94/207.25}118.71 JOSHUA me. 3 428 345 -. 1140.61 AAS 
Gainesville Judson Grove 497 294 123}144.51/138.72 
State School Jourdanton ... 553 418 Penlogeoo aie 
for Girls.... 111 147 194.84 Junction any: 950 633 pad 1 O19" 2 PE 
Gallatink oss... 381 Zot "93|136.70|161.32 Karnack *. 661 145 464/138.35/125.46 
Ganado ...... 729 556 130.35 Karnes City.. 1,346 823 13}127.80|174.46 
GATEISON. ose. 5 855 438 284]147.85/138.88 Ta tyler. sett or 438 ue a 220.99|227.56 
Garwood ..... 388 142 100/211.26)154.35 Keeneinss ar. 324 60 . |174.30 Se 
Gastones cer... 895 638 168|213.57|120.30 Kellervwe f2 755% 402 327 143.66 ; 
Gatesville State ; Kempt aad (oe 561 BAT 4100]127.70|116.64 
School for ' Kerensar 2as.2h 957 496 225/126.94/131.23 
IZ OVSA dite. 419 269 97/104.93}133.70 Kildare 33.0... 379 145 192|124.45/146.06 
GAMSE Sp. cmirs . 272 116 91/164.20)154.58 Kirbyville 952 676 88/125.90/137.14 
Geneva ....... pp) 30 94|184.80)168.89 Kirklandiers...: 194 111 Pte TO.6! Te 
Giddings 1,114 Be 197 |194.01|}110.56 Klein (Spring) 599 366 78|155.93]104.19 
Girard oF ete: . 213 148) .. . {142.66 ee Klondike 
Glasscock | (Lamesa) 330 250 Pe 
County pans: 264 183 5 Pee US Knippa 202 138 1. » {102.46 sare 
Glen Rose. 526 411 eee 01 KODE severe cio 307 229 Peas ACT G aoe 
Goldens. te. s . 235 187 pee i420 KnOxe Cityer ce 485 345 65/131.27] 83.91 
Golden Rule... A477 292 18 tos. i 138. 50 Kosciusko 
Goldthwaite 656 507 Pee Losek (Stockdale) 195 147 Pe t110:94 iyi 
Gohadini co... n a ig 641 96/115. 30 155. 71 FOUNTZER sete . 629 424 108/107.55} 91.67 
Goodnight 51 43 a plolosas AGTUIY aise caer s Pa 220 182 Peet 84 ee 
Goodrich ..... Sep THD 95/180.69|151.67 Kylee eacens 502 292 29)}155.27|199.59 
Gordons; ...... 225 161 Ad aiileRt hadoniag s.tie% 558 238 145/159.72/130.92 
(ROTCOA i ka ers a 319 234 16|123.77/125.00 Lakeview 
Gorman ...... 556 454 APerap tst.ot 3 | cnet (Waco) 232 185 peal DBA RS} aie 
Grotorde ea.c< s : 338 244 .. . {124.05 yh ¥5 Lancaster 805 661 85/121.92/108.32 
Granbur : 601 483 7|136.54/389.57 Laneville ..... 710 234 335/191.36/127.74 
Grand aline. 951 787 eels lteee yv¢ ete hawbaritar.: rs 39 26 fe iloos00 ee 
Grandview .... 422 289 50/138.24] 99.36 Waa EeryOorern. . « 390 259 132.57 vee 
Grapevine 655 558 26}117.26/117.35 ASAT Aas poets. « 402 207 Pee LOT23 roe 
Grassland 57 50 ap Ps eer! eee La Vernia.... 218 118 15}177.48/166.20 
CFTEPOTY A gincrs +: 647 286 ... {144,60 at TUAW ists oats fe 180 143 See loss0G shed 
Groesbeck 868 494 183/138. 73]131.82 Lazbuddie 239 205 145.02 
MaTOOM ee hsies 314 220 a bpHS ie Leakey ...... 258 207 119.91 
GPUVCI ie cic hs, 5 263 274 .|141.72 TZCLOrS'e. ear ces 463 417 .. - {196.85 Soe 
Gustine ...... 269 235 Wee be Leggettay oe): 1: 256 152 62/110.58/136.74 
Hale Center... 702 537 ialye Lelia Lake.... 174 143 oy L026 se 
Hallettsville 830 302 169 167. o8 127.86 eonards sas... 545 375 17|157.62|179.47 
TaAMIICON Bou... 914 750 128.70 Leverett’s 
Hammond 265 38 129 107.37 76.74 Chapel gaa... 505 428 80|226.59/107.66 
Hampshire— Lewisville 587 496 17/131.94|179.47 
New Holland Bi 192 . {198.82 Lexington .. 461 293 35/147.20/174.34 
FLQUDVaueeeoer es « 396 310 ee dob oo agate Liberty Hill. 294 210 12/113.66|249.75 
Hardinecnery ts: 705 416 113}138.59/]180.96 EANGen pws vas bs 1,068 457 378)|138.21/128.17 
jghity io os Se oll 195 .. -|160.04 Byatt DADAM oot ee eal 179 eet aa et oly 
FiaATeOldee arr). « 212 183 . 185.93 Little Cypress. 628 486 Se lO 4en9 era 
Hart Camp 76 64 192.93 EAANOM nay sonoce 898 702 4|120.70/600.75 
Hawkins ..... 697 414 175|175. ee 129.¢ 91 IOMeCtane ashes +: 415 BP) 150.98 pale 
PEAWLGYan: papers cis 257, 182 . {130 London (Corpus| 
Hedley... |... 386, 272 143/95 Cristi pariah 169) ~~ 96) 2. 11887) we 
Hemphill 1,021 595 246]128.52/111.80 LGnhe Oak yo.t. «: ote 245 53/149.24!109.02 
Hempstead 701 281 302)148.68/139.53 MOTaAINGH. ate... 676 383 40}127.10/136.25 
Henrietta 786 639 7147.46 nes 57 Lorena ee. gorse 322 208 53/138.62| 93.28 
Hermleigh 412 366 ja DBE Be! Lorenzo . 473 306 43}154.03/126.84 
ENICOMS etd hays te 381 348 128.80 Los Indios 411 201 ; 86.59 
io Cl 829 286 78.20 TOUU aaa acetals < 530 288 88/139.36|197.75 
ae oe 202 133.67 Lovelady .. 861 381 214]155.87/163.90 
High Island... 193 168 218.95 Loving Co. Line| 39] 28 | Ae es Er 6) rit, 
Highland Eueders san. 2: 329 272 . (121.48! 
(McLennan) 148 70 38/249.68/160.58 Lytle +: 452 289 . {152.80 a. 
Highland (San McAdoo 185 146 156.88 ent, 
enito) : 242 181 ee LO tele Rte McCamey 850 687 371161.191142.30 
Hitchcock 491 253 105}132.97/158.49 McCaulley 228 166 20}124.78/124.65 
Hitchland ... a 11 wee i22o1o0 Rie NMcILeCanwr. a on 581 494 tae SO! 76 
Hobbs (Rotan) 259 231 oe aa are WECTICOdan aan oe 323 183 53]133.50/149.26 
POveand a... . 476 oon OY 123.48 Many Mabank ...... 497 375 29/137.72/208.55 
Holliday. .i....’. 526 424 toons Magnolia ..... 547 347 92}150.38] 86.93 
Howe 290 216 1156.23 Malakoff ..... 653 363 166/145.69/126.72 
HMubbaArae sis » 508 324 °92/147.24|132-45 Malone... .... — 156 68]. . 40)133.68/149.85 
AAW SOlieee cee ss 596 459 143.37 Mansfield 548 410 34/139.10/162.00 
ughes Springs {ENG 481 "98/141.40|/145.92 Marathon .,.. 262 219 ... {197.29 Ti 
ull-Daisetta 798 499 170/138.79/128.33 Marble Falls .. 505 454 10/122.55/305.10 
Humble... .... 901 real ae bo O0) ee Marquez ..... 249 120 31]134.25)191.61 
ATUL RAE eee ila! 91 peed oo.03 was WAT EONS cto wis 751 387 220/135.02/101.93 
SUC Stew es 416 Pai, 74|157.39}115.66 Martindale 363 121 21/124. aa 108.00 
Industrial 852 663 ... {231.50 deat Martin’s Mill 230 174 : Lesat 
Ingleside ..... 501 407 = eal Bless )y op | ft Mason “y.js):. 7%). 919 703 "g/127. ue 381.37 
Tote ye tere. 283 209 27 boats mest Masonic Home. 143 143 250.30 
Iowa Park 750 625 . 126.7 Matador ..... 440 301 °38/143.81/160.58 
LDL Pini eshteee ae 281 211 ai hey a8 Matagorda 76 48 16/108.56/155.81 
EPEC le as: 128 41 47|166.83|127.53 Maud .. bee 550 310 104}152.39/146.51 
Italy 478 273 64/150.04/134.58 Mauriceville 352 253 38}115.44/160.58 
TEASCH ie set's ais: « Tes 466 119/132.09/134.77 Maydelle 238 186 . {143.32 
Jacksboro 948 769 10/125.04/226.80 Meadow ...... 474| 348 . {132.08 
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428 TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
Independent School Districts, Attendance, Costs.—(Continued.) 
Scholastic Average “*Instructional Scholastic Average *Instructional 
Pop. Daily Cost Pop. Daily Cost 
White and Attendance. — (Dollars). White and Attendance. (Dollars). 
Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. 2 Negro. White. Negro. White. Neer 

Mere CET 210 160 Pineland 
Melvin .....:. 507 317 Pinetree 
Menard ...... 749 552 Plano. 9°25 
Meridian ..... 424 Soa Pleasanton 1,052 697 ie 131, 93/178.20 
Merkel ....... 858 682 Pointe tee Zod 192 . |1387.81 : 
Mertens ....... 128 85 Point Isabel 566 352 . (118.85 2 
Mertzon ...... 338 228 Ponders tia. : 159 133 . |136. : 
Mexia State 145 193 Poolville 198 162 119.17 : 
PMiamiee..c..ee 187 174 Port Aransas 95: tia .|122.52 
Midlothian 648 404 Portland ..... 196 162 103.19 
MIGWAYVs ives. 573 91 POS ticta 910 689 12 ae 82 218. 25 
Midway Poths siete 497 338 7.84 | 254.25 

(Hewitt) 369 23 Pottsville ..... 233 173 98 
Milamowcy sce 373 267 Prairie Hill 290 126 551128.86|156.60 
Milford 360 161 Prairie Lea Bee 157 36}167.95|151.50 
Millsap 's.3 -/.05 396 268 Premont .. 1,033 841 79.06 
Mindén ieee. 9 766 290 Presidio :..... 410 256 105.47 
Mirando rs +. i. 226 191 Princeton’: 5 oe 561 362) 131.21 
Missouri City 877 454 Progresso 306 154 are: 
Mobeetie ..... 263 228 Pyote se tae 329 197 7.00 
Monaville 267 a Queen City 872 384 329 13s, 59/136.97 
Montalba ..... 359 160 Quinlan 543 298 141.15/173.72 
Montgomery 513 191 Quitaque “o.: ; : 351 286 21/132.93}126.95 
Moody nut sit 664 422 Quitmane essa. 816 434 233/157.46/152.57 
MOranigessseneee 261 224 Ralist eres. 672 ae 24|129.76| 8 
Morgan ities 5. 194 116 Randolph ..... 208 137, .. -}135.66 
Morse if fe..... 69 64 Randolph Field OTT 279 132.30 
Morton 1,012 739 Rangerville 219 97 . |134.62 
Moscow ::. 6... 182 53 Rankitier aera. 294 297 155.19 
Moulton #20... |- 443 207 d Reagan Co. Ind. 704 nen '96(180.39| 94.65 
Mount Calm 277 148 46|116.76|197.80 Red Oak ...\. 208 154 104.73}111.52 
Mount ; Redwater ...,. 443 258 178.07|177.85 

Enterprise .. 395 220 70|157.62|174.08 Ricatdge acca. 204 133 9.31 
Mount Selman 144 38 53/222.39/164.55 Riehards' 7-3. « 328 112 141/151.66|148.91 
Mount Vernon 858 578 121/133.22)/141.32 Richardson ... 672 470 128/130.05]128.32 
Muenster ....: 346 136 .. -/207.18 Richland Sprgs. 443 328 03 
Vi in Oe eee a 232 207 aales (5! Riesel ........ 460 285 57|130.07|134.32 
Mumford 255 57 80/206.84|127.12 Rig UVista pease. 243 187 44.08 
Munday eres. s 2 922 528, 49}152.23)116.82 Rising Star... 522 423 144.01 
Naples fo 388 210/147.78/164.16 River Road.... 179 129 ~: ATG 
Nasheeteiits ss 332 198 89} 92.45]116.39 Rivierdaacr 367 220 J. td oOLoe ier 
Natalia =27; .. 670 423 19/136.77|119.84 Roane terete) a 37 16}130.62]102.00 
Neches (:)...5- 412 122 231/129.25/124.25 Robert Lee 422 307 a) eee ce 
Needville 980 590 124/133.50}132.39 Robertson ; -151 117 .. - (todeae srt 
Newcastle 423 292 J 9143.25 eee Ropyec = eee 567 451 26/138.03]117.35. 
New Deal. Rochester 425 360 122.70 

(Lubbock) °.. 600 409 .|129.67 Rockdale 928 539 177|146.79}135.00 
New Home : Rocksprings 449 300 190.61 

(Tahoka) é 371 240) Me Rae's) Soke Rockwalh meee 904 448 238/123.86| 62.67 
New Summerfld| 362 185 95|171.49/189.56 Rockwood 50 32 190.69 
Newton 222). 956 511 193/130.20/133.96 Rogers 496 314 "69 154.66 92.52 
New Waverly 423 184 142}156.26)125.62 Ropes 516 428 Brgeg bP ar ee ane 
New Willard 154 61 75/132.05| 95.15 Roscoe 645 504 135.31 ase 
INEXONI HT. oat. 953 543 | 30/142.24|/203.40 ROSCDUC mp icetecias 914 499 168) 99.98] 88.33. 
Nocona? i... . . 855 758| =... . |126.84 ae Rosen Heights 938 753 .. {113.68 oe 
Nordheim 412 260 14/149.62/217.93 Round Rock 689 401 90}119.86)134.90 
Normangee 936 232} = 107/154.53/204.56 OWENS ae aerials 169 74 Be ot Lodo sasha 
Northwest -. 865 659 10}131.80|272.70 Rowlett 213 164 elton rit 
North Zulch 203 12a .. -|162.08 xe Roxton 913 369 278/155.81 120.95 
Oakhurst)? .).4- 480 98 222|150.45| 84.12 Royse City 657 337 126/146.86/108.50 
Oakwood ..... 539 184} 210/135.11/171.40 RUlGep ere: 445 331 27)138.62| 92.33 
O’ Donnell 846 604 | 18/125.54/169.45 Runge 627 324 owl yr dar. hen 
Oplesby 24-8 <' 283 201 w+ 2 {419.78} Sabinal.o <>/.,:.. 1,338 479 i bh LoOel4 eds 
Oklaunion 303 198 22|167.50/133.77 Sabine Pass 200 132 11/160.85!277.36 
Olmito 412 193 estos Sainti Joa. 411 334 . . {146.80 er 
Olfonwieeeta a: 5: 851, 716 13/116.91!162.69 Sala d@taeeryasta. sal 274 > sd LOL Gdn 
Omahaweei 692 247 244|149.87]130.98 San Augustine 985 490 285)137.261121.56 
Onalaska .....|. 118 43 75}123.70/120.60 San Elizario 480. 310 Ry lear (5 Sad vet ae 
Orangefield 298 260 . .{106.95] Sanford recta 302 261 Re sey 
Orange Grove 711 451 orate Saligerasmeeratars 418 318 7.158.444 
Orchard 434 231] 40}189.63]138.60 San Isidro..... ; 519 372 SBE Sls) 
OreiCitya = 4h 215 56 103|178.07|145.14 San Perlita 479 257 aes Dloile Colter 
Overton.™ 25502 643 460 70|171.02|159.68 Santa Anna... 584 475 9)129.371315.00' 
Paige ee A318 63 42) ...| 88.50 Santa Cruz 203 93)... 062-00) ae 
Palmer Ane. 474 192 147/203.26/135.49 SatitAs Meu ecntaa 750 545 ‘,{124.54|-- 
Panhandle 654 521 oll 14.43 Santa Gertrudis 156 120 95.48 
Paradise .. 260 196 .. {164.52 Santa Maria 514 184 88.70 
Pattison’ -7et.. 265 62 109]350.32!104.37 Santa Rosa 852 453 124.87 
Pawnee ...... 458 307 .. -/142.90 Santo 199 187 150.21 
Raxtonge eee 176 108 27/1385.67/187.33 Saratoga ieee: 295 205 126.91} 
Pearlandeearne 370 333 Do Reenir Saspamco 155 105 101.49 
Pennington 480 184; 161/164.54/113.96 Savoy ........ 319 223| ...j164.78)  -.. 
Perrytony 02... 1,228 972 we st0rs Schwertner 88 oY .. {161.07 pe 
Petersburg 485 396 6|133.13]499.50 Seagoville 954 5 195|134.54| 80.03 
Petrolia aie 414 340 5 Bears Sea tee tee 753 356 175]133.49|157.78 
Petronilaz=. 1. ;: 498 202 190.69 tie Sharyland 615 371 oo LS Va0 
Petii ide aL 52) 257, 182 - eh Garo oe Sheffield ..... 72 449 8|272.46|450.00 
Pflugerville ... 341 209 46|120.70/121.79 Shelbyville 48 344 96)139.93/133.12 
Phillips’ ......} 1,184] 1,087 pee COG an Sheldon. ...... ize 416 hi Rares pe 
Pilot Pemens::. 668 349 59/172.90|156.97 Shepherd ..... 658 ay 224)144.12/117.17 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 429 


Independent School Districts, Attendance, Costs.—(Continued.) 
















































Scholastic Average ‘Instructional Scholastic Average ‘*Instructional 
Pop. Daily Cost Pop. ally os 
White and Attendance. (Dollars). White and Attendance. (Dollars). 
Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. Negro. White. Negro. White. Negro. 
PE TOUD 7. eds ipa 522 275/141.63/141.35 
6 PUPOVE.. < cat te 422 294 29)142.97} 94.03 
Sierra Blanca . 272 204 Shee 1193 '88 eh Tulosa-Midway | 335 301) 125.11 
Silverton ..... 421 367 Ss Oee bh 2a FU MEKCY acces 43 501 382) — 25]148.31/100.44 
LOO aaa es « 712 632 ... {197.46 ba Union 
BUOY! Sees. 369 215 pe OO.6k eh (Brownfield) | 238 191) ...| 99.94 
Smithfield oe. 156 133 ... {136.07 =e f Union (Lamesa) | 228 173} .. . {120.90 ee 
SMVEr cea es é 216 166 .. . {142.40 nee Valley Mills .. 380 300) Se 134.81 148.36 
Somerset ..... 533 360 2. {121.46 a Valley View .. Dok 232) 7\139.221435.85 
Somerville .... 576 302 153}122.45)146.69 Valley View 
Sonora ,34.2 +. 941 646 7|157.50|379.57 (Iowa Lark) 361 277 apo ke aye aes 
Sour Lake 794 525 141)112.44/116.55 Wee te o 800 637 sg PPLE oe 
South Taylor Van Alstyne By 674 454 58/136.40/130.81 
Co. In 407 290 wewlo2.66 Ast, Van Vieck .... 692 2A ss 305/185.08/318.91 
Spade .. 332 256 .. . (140.97 a Ms AIS A 217 200] man e212 36 a 
Eecegicvilig 130 106 Meroe. 45 ae MENUS |... hte: 269 apy 17/137. 72}153.88 
Splendora ea 300 244 ..-. |107.68 “hohe. Waco State 
Springs) o>. 497 289 93)135.28)156.38 Home ...... 256 250 57.58 ae 
Spring Branch 7102 936 17}116.21/146.65 Waelder ...... Ger 292 234]133.00/148.58 
Springlake .. 622 482 a 6) b23.03 aay OMALICPS op. ot 663 359, 71 149.42/177.33 
Springtown : 427 372 Mosh FR x8 Wet 5) en WWiellliswes. certer.. «1 336 137 65}206.95)184.15 
SCaxLON je ee - 554 415 48|131.97| 91.67 Walnut Sprgs. 256 195 .. . {145.90 ar 
shart 2) pee. ss / 185 138 +. #415352 ee Waskom ...... 705 bes) 345]143.48]114.13 
State Orphan | Water Valley ; 132 105 See Gios ee) 
IORI ae eee |. | 284 318 more keira By o Weimar ...... 883 293/ 2381158.11)147.01 
State | Wellman ..... 445 256 2 aD 1.98 oe 
Sanatorium .| 137 61 .. - {167.90} ae WVelIS= Soe. «ote 522 293} 133]136.67/124.44 
Sterling City ..) 275 201 .. .|198.98 Rd Westbrook .... 479 216 17|161.51/169.94 
SLinNetbers o> so 343 320 .. ./161.83 Cae Westminster .. 157 123} ..- {141.80 reg 
Stockdale ..... 619| 428 patie &. 04 es West Orange .. 448 381} wi «\ OO4AT 
Strawn i 321) Pal 4]151.25|762.75 West Oso ..... 652 442) .. - {144.28 
UPA Cees eos « 550 288 OR ea Sa Late ANTES ie <4 418 365) Pe 7 el 
Civic es a 579| 479 20/125.24/125.55 White Deer ... 614 546} Sy bhi sats ne 
Sugar Land. 924 468 179/}159.72|131.96 Whiteface .... 531 445 19/184.80)157.28 
Sulphur Sprgs. 244 31] 197|179.42}153.04 Whitesboro ... 707 595 127.70 
Sundeen ...... 594 489 Fea ekossyy te. Whitewright .. 505 360| 42/137.68!137.57 
Sundown ..... 754 584 Lig Palas. eta Whitharrat? 5.1: 416 336 134.20 
Sitina Vy eee es. . 376 3b 4 AAAS ant Whitney ...... 603 435) "13/130. 91/234. 69 
PUISCL- =. Sate. 127 116 -m + |124.45 e's Willamar .;... 113 65) OS Pe oP 
Sweeny ....... 965 600 260/209.31/129.44 Willis.a4 . Se. .t 757 380 226 127.52|133.77 
Wale. Sera res. 532 440 21)170.77}145.29 Wilson). . 2. . 3. 459 347 .|137.66 i 
a et eee 898 243} 468/166.73|145.00 . Wilson (Har- | 
TBCU eee ie ehete ane 110 62 acest WS Ser | so lingen> >... 594 219) LOL i 
Téenaha ©... . 598 248}- 121)162.21}138.35 VV ANS pee anes te 978 412) 10|223.52/305.10 
Texas School ° : Winnsboro .... 1,280 909 79}132.:72)151.06 
for Blind 155 IGU yk -44.40 2). > Woden. .v.... 280 198; = 20/113.47}152.55 
Texas School Wolfe City ... 536 357 | 64/128.08/139.64 
for Blindand| Wolters-Nixon 245 150! 59/189.29/127.98 
: Deaf, Colored|: - 189] : :...: Pts .. -|D76.69 Woodsboro ... 197) 573 | 30/159. 78/183.60 
Texas School Woodson ..... 263 215| .. . 1146.30 a 
for Deaf .. 391 433 .. . (544.89 ie Wortham ..... -656]- - 270; 216/161.88)165.78 
Texhoma ..... 135) 74 irs me rH Wryile Fart... 492 380! . '.. :|148.74 Bric 
Wesunes sti. . <. 214 151 .. . {167.38 gaat. NantiSees.... 1: 358 243) 741144.00 ow 
Thorndale t 490| 307 21/139.77/145.29 Yorktown .... 790 506| 29)127.56}181.86 
Thornton ..... 313 178 62| 91.67|156.77 Zapata ....... 1,005 635) wag} SOOT? 4 
Fo esa arrgoe wean fre ma 79 Stk 115.76 Total 
' ree ay eee : FA nae 11 seh Fa * 395.2 19 rie ee v >) a7 9 
Throckmorton Be i egg ae df 19 20,285 [212,207 9328218102 137.25 
Tidehaven 614 409 70/168.16/115.07 Grand total: Scholastic population, 1,349,917: 
PATADSON ian. 5 as 963 479| °318]/136.62]117.20 average daily attendance white, 864,154; Negro, 
Tioga be st] 182 .. .{165.34| ny 136,520; instructional cost white, $135.45; Negro, 
{VOR ae - 224 185 a lt D.90 +. $128.83. 
Tomballmy.-2 3... ool @ 508 82/169.20| 86.82 *Based on salaries and average daily attendance. 
BAVA) Prewe a... 170 138 Teel keoae 10. ahd Fe 1 Fifteen thousand scholastics or more. 
rents Gcce. 2. 304| 245 12/135. 43/254.25 * Five thousand to 15,000 scholastics. 
YPOUE bes. x: 421 266 19/177.05/154.89 3 Three thousand to 5,000 scholastics. 
Trinidad wa 258 162 59/230.51/145.98 4 Fifteen hundred to 3,000 scholastics. 
Tripp-Long | | >» One thousand to 1,500 scholastics. 
reek." it’. 146] 108 4 Sepa: 5 are 6° Fewer than 1,000 scholastics. 
Service Serving leading department 
e Quality BLANKS Stores, newspapers, ad agencies 
eSpeed i and printing firms throughout 
e : j ' 
Economy. 1315%2: YOUNG ST. DALLAS the Dallas trade territory. 


inc e Copper . Line, ee Halftone ¢ Full Color 
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Mixers, Hoists, Compressors, Pumps, Drills, etc. 





SAN ANTONIO © HOUSTON © CORPUS CHRISTI © BROWNSVILLE © SAN ANGELO 
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Higher Education in Texas 


There is a fairly even balance of public 
(tax-supported) and privately supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Texas. The 
number of privately supported institutions is 
somewhat larger than that of the publicly 
supported universities and colleges, but the 
total registration of the tax-supported insti- 
tutions is larger. : 

A total of 130 universities and colleges were 
on the a pune list of the Texas Education 
Agency é tate Department of Education) at 
the end of the 1949-50 school year. This in- 
cluded senior and junior colleges, business 
colleges, sehools of music and art, and schools 
of special subjects. 

Approved. 

Classification of Institutions— Number 
Se uae 7 ev hee senior colleges............. 13 
Independent senior colleges...........--.++- 25 
Municipal senior colleges............-+-..:. 2 


State-supported junior colleges (in A&M 
system) ....-..+-++.+-- see taeee cet eense 2 
Public junior colleges receiving state appro- 
priation ..........-..-esseeeees Nee a Piewie es 33 
Public Negro junior colleges receiving state 
SPIPMVOLIA LION MN sss cine se sce ste e scenes 
Independent junior colleges.............+.++: 10 
State supported Negro senior colleges....... 2 
Negro independent senior colleges.......... 9 
Business junior colleges. ..............+eee- 19 
Schools of music and arts.............+++- 4 
Schools of special subjects.............-.+-. 6 
Nan! ea ae ee LU 


Largest of the state-supported institutions 
is the University of Texas with an enrollment 
in excess of 15,000 in its main branch at 
Austin during the year 1950-51. The University 
of Texas System, with a chancellor as its 
executive head, is organized as follows: 


At Austin is the Main University, headed 
by a president, and consisting of a College 
of Arts and Sciences, College of Engineering, 
eye of Business Administration, College 
of Education, College of Fine Arts, College 
of Pharmacy, Extension Division, Graduate 
School, School of Law, Library School and 
School of Social Work. Administered as part 
of the Main University but located outside 
Austin are the Institute of Marine Science at 
Port Aransas and W. J. McDonald Observa- 
tory at Fort Davis. 

Institutions of the University of Texas 
System, outside the Main University, but 
under the administration of the chancellor, 
are the University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston; University of Texas School of 
Dentistry, Houston; University of Texas 
M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer Re- 
search, Houston; University of Texas Post- 
graduate School of Medicine, Houston; South- 
western Medical School of the University of 
Texas, Dallas; and the Texas Western Col- 
lege of the University of Texas, El Paso. 


Administered also under a chancellor is the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
with headquarters and main college at College 
Station. ther divisions are the Tarleton 
State College, Stephenville; Arlington State 
es Arlington; Prairie View Agricultural 
and echanical College (Negroes), Prairie 
View; and the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Texas Agricultural Extension Service, 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, Texas 
Engineering Extension Service, Texas Forest 
Service, Firemen’s Training School and Ro- 
dent Control Service, located at College 
Station. 

Classed as state-wide colleges also are the 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock; and 
the Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
There are eight other state-supported senior 
colleges, which were established originally as 
teachers’ colleges, though during the school 
year, 1950-51, all except one had dropped the 
word, ‘‘teachers,’’ from their titles. These are 
the North Texas State College, Denton; West 
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Texas State College, Canyon; East Texas State 
College, Commerce; Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Nacogdoches; Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, Huntsville; Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos; Sul Ross State Col- 
lege, Alpine; and the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. These were operat- 
ing under a single board, except the North 
Texas State College, for which an independent 
board was set up in 1949. ? 

At the head of the state’s Negro higher 
educational system is the Texas Southern 
University, Houston, in addition to the Prai- 
rie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
mentioned above as part of the Texas A&M 
System. 

At the end of the fiscal year, 1949-50, there 
were two publicly supported senior municipal 
colleges, the University of Houston, Houston; 
and the Midwestern University, Wichita Falls. 


SENIOR CHURCH AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

While enrollment at publicly supported uni- 
versities and colleges now surpasses that. of 
the church and other privately supported 
institutions, the latter have had an important 
role in higher education in Texas throughout 
its history. Until the founding of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in 1876, all higher 
education in Texas was carried on by private 
institutions. 

All accredited universities and colleges, of 
church or other private support, are included 
in the list on following pages with date of 
founding, enrollment, and other information. 

Among the larger of the privately supported 
institutions is Baylor University (Southern 
Baptist) with main branch at Waco, Medical 
College at Houston and School of Dentistry 
at Dallas. It was chartered and established in 
1845 under the Republic of Texas and was 
located originally at the old town of Inde- 
pendence in Washington County. Out of this 
institution grew also Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege (for women) at Belton. 

Southern Methodist University at Dallas and 
Southwestern University at Georgetown are 
the principal Methodist institutions of higher 
learning. Rutersville University, established 
at Rutersville, Fayette County, during the 
early days of the Republic of Texas, was the 
first institution of higher education in Texas. 
A Methodist institution, it was succeeded by 
Soule University at Chappel Hill, Washington 
County, which was succeeded by Southwestern 
University. 

Texas Christian University (Disciples of 
Christ) at Fort Worth was established origi- 
nally as Add-Ran College at Fort Worth. 
Later it was removed to Thorp Spring, Hood 
County, then to Waco and later back to Fort 
Worth. Austin College (Presbyterian) at Sher- 
man is one of the oldest of the Texas institu- 
weet established originally at Huntsville in 


Among the leading Catholic institutions are 
St. Mary’s University, Our Lady of the Lake 
College and Incarnate Word College, all at 
San Antonio. Another old and prominent 
Catholic institution is St. Edwards University, 
Austin. 

The principal private institution, not church- 
connected, in Texas is Rice Institute at Hous- 
ton. Established on an endowment by William 
M. Rice of Houston in 1912, it has followed a 
policy of maintaining a relatively small student 
body, but it is nationally recognized for its 
high academic standing. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

There were fifty public and private junior 
colleges in Texas, approved by the Texas 
Education Agency, at the end of the school 
year, 1949-50. There were two, Arlington and 
Tarleton State Colleges, in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College System. Thirty-three 
were white local-state supported junior col- 
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leges and five were Negro (lists supported » .. STATE COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
institutions. Ten~ were _ privately supported ~~ ENROLLMENTS AND COSTS” 
junior. colleges. For state-supported institutions:  . 

The. junior college movement has developed “Vind tee GAL. ‘t.. 4a) Grae eee Percentage 
rapidly in Texas in recent years. Although the Total Total. of ates 
first Texas junior college, Decatur Baptist School .., |Enroll-| Expendi- |Classes}With 10 or 
College,.. was established in 1897, the first Year—~* ment. tures. All . |. Fewer 
junior,college of this-kind in-the country, the rh Sizes_| Students. 
movement in public junior colleges did not get 1934-35... vy 28,473 s re Aes cS a ade 
under .way-until the 1920’s and was slow until 1935-36.....| 25,507 A, 2001.” hn ey Neen 
after the depression of the early 1930's. . tae eu ae cep 4490773 : 199 . 
- The rise. of the junior collegés has had its Teas Oe , ’ , a, 4B 
affect on the higher educational system. of * 1938-39.....| 34,890) 5,871,626 12,044 ; 15.3 

Z 1939-40.....| 37,388] 6,351,780] 12,822 15.3 
Texas,-ineluding a downward trend in fresh- 1940-41 39338] 6. 753/812] 14/636] ~ 18°73 
man class enrollment at the senior colleges. Ainge A : F : 
1941-42.....| 37,195 7,040,336] 14,890] 21.97 
Though the curricula of ‘these schools vary 1942-43.....| 30,632) 6,452,488] J * / rs 
considerably, most of them have a twofold 1943-44.....| 21,129] 6,431,647}. * + * 
purpose: (1) to prepare high school graduates 1944-45......| 22,354) 6, 785555 #3 % 
for, further college work, and -(2) to give 1945-46.....| 26,866] . 8,129,233] 14,092 27.61 
secre courses. in the trades, business and ra Det agi - Pris + — or 36828 hs 
professions as a means of earning a livelihood “AS. & ae & P , 4 . 
fer .students not intending to pursue. their 1948-49..... 56,763) 16,711,908]. 21,707 17.34 
Studies in the upper college classes. *Not compiled. Source: Texas Education Agency. 
a 


b hone Boras . re 


Universities, and Senior and Junior Colleges 


Table below is from data assembled from these institutions early in 1951: Enrollment 
figures are for the 1950-51 regular term and the 1950 summer term: 














» Enrollment. 

Name of Institution, Location, Ownership, Date of Founding, President— 2 5/56) HES s 

| & ¢|mEe| eee). 2¢ 
3a] oo8 | soe] xs 
ZSeq | Con | nnn! Ba 
Abilene Christian College: Abilene; Ch. of Christ; 1906; coed; Don H. Morris. AT: 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: College Station; state;. 1876; be gchar 

men; 8 eae M. T. Harrington (Changeior of “A&M System, Gibb Gil- pall totes a 

christ) ... Foye 564} 6,675]; 27934) 
Allen Academy: Bryan: private: ‘junior; "1886; “men: ‘N&-B) AllencIt o0s00 cat ou 500 = act 
Alvin Junior College; Alvin; public; coed ; A. G. W elch: 229s a2 ee 
Amarillo College: Amarillo; municipal ; junior ; 1929; coed ; “A. M. Meyer: ae ipes 35 983 
§Arlington State College: Arlington; state: 1917 as North Texas Agticuieae hee eu8 

College (name changed in 1949); coed; E. H. Hereford. 108] 1,526 DIA cd Fs 
Austin College: Sherman; Presbyterian: 1849: coed; W. B. ‘Guerrant. 42! 696 408|.; ... 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary: Austin; Presbyterian, U. S. aA 1895; | whe a iR 

(successor to Austin School of apenen established in 1884) ; men, David L. * Tig 

Siitie Sec Ee. 126 ae 100 
Baker’s Business. College: Dallas; private: ‘1949; coed ; DR. ‘Bowman, registrar esp e8 © ay St on eee 
Baptist Bible Seminary; Fort Worth; (no information ‘available).... ie. << Ar, ee 
Baylor University: Waco; Southern Baptist; 1845; coed; Dr. W. R. White.. .. 224} 5,189} 2,279 258 
Baylor University College of Rentlatry,, Meuas, Baptist; 1905; coed; Deah, ay ; eee Ty i 

Dr. George L. Powers. Nabd EPs abiraie, angels GL eek ee 112} 246} 

Baylor University College of. ‘Medicine: ‘Houston; Baptist; (Dallas, 1900; | 

moved to Houston in 1943);. coed; Dr. W. R: bilge president of Baylor} 

University, Waco; dean,Dr.:W. H. Moursund. vdthrppte. Sarre hain 675 343 
Baylor University School of Nursing: .Waco; Baptist: "1909 ; coed; Zora M. 

Fiedler, dean. bx. Seip Pho, Sonuntsaahgh ed ieeccin ce eee "24 179 ree | ore 
Bishop College: Marshall: ‘Baptist; 1881; coed; Joseph PY. BOA a on one tea 50! S58). 846 136 
Blinn College: Brenham;: county junior college; established’ as academy in| | : 

1883, junior college 1927; coed; Dr. Thomas M. Spéncer.... Za 601} on 
Borger City Junior College: Borger ; (See Frank Phillips College, new name)| Sau ioe. ae 
Brantley-Draughon College: Fort Worth: coed; Law Sone. Sh | 
Brownsville Junior College: Brownsville; (See Texas Southmost College) . ae eee beh bas 
Butler College: Tyler; Baptist; 1905; coed; Acting Pres., Claude Meals...... 21 205 121 
Cathedral School for Boys» Dallas; (See Saint Mark’s School of Texas)...... acd aes ale: 
Cisco Junior College: Cisco; municipal; 1940; coed; O. L. Stamey. <i tiue a3) 634| 336 
Clarendon Junior College: Clarendon: state; 1927; coed: H. T. Burton. 9 88 Sa 
Clifton Junior College: Clifton; Lutheran: (1896 as academy, 1922 junior ‘col- 
" lege) ;-coed; C. Tyssen. Pe re rk aa ee ce ee ae 11 to 42| 
College of Industrial Arts: “Denton: “(See Texas State College for Women). 
College of Marshall, The: Marshall; (See East Texas Baptist College). 
Corpus Christi Junior College: Corpus Christi; (See Del Mar College, new name) | 
Dallas Theological Seminary: Dallas; nondenom. ; 1924; men: Lewis S. Chafer LT SAS 
Daniel Baker College: Brownwood; Episcopal; (1889. as Presbyterian institu- 

tion; became.branch of Southwestern University (Methodist) in 1946; be- 











came Episcopal College in’ 1950) -coed; Rev. Wilford O. Cross...:.:...... 21 217 154| 
(Continued on Next Page.) 3 


WHITTLE MUSIC CO. 


Wm. Howard Beasley, Pres. 
1108 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


Ze The Southwest’s Most Complete Music House” 










HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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The Beeicuttural and Mechanical Cofeds of Texas is the oldest of the state-supported 
higher educational institutions. A land-grant college, it is the nation’s top-ranking 
school in number of officers trained for military service. 








Universities, and Senior and Junior Colleges.—(Continued.) 
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Name of Institution, Location, Ownership, Date of Founding, ‘President— 


Enrollment. 





Decatur Baptist College: Decatur; Southern Baptist; junior; 1897; coed; Rev. 
Otis Strickland ..... PCTs hs eG ets lath eat rae 

Del Mar College: Corpus ‘Christi: “municipal; junior; 1935; coeds: E; L:-Harvin 

DeMazenod Scholasticate: San Antonio; Catholic; established in 1903; in pres- 
euiocawon since 4927; meni: Rev.) John’ Walsh...) 00 os 6S ty a 

*++Draughon’s Business College: Dallas; coed; E. C. Hatton. 

+Durham’s Business College: Austin; private: 1936; coed; G. Dr Deten 

+Durham Business Junior College: Fort Worth: private; 1940; coed; E. F. Gau 

East Texas Baptist College: Marshall; Baptist; (1914 as College of Marshall, 
changed to East Texas Baptist College 1944); coed; H. D. Bruce.......... 

East Texas State Teachers College: Commerce; state; (1889 as private insti- 
tution, 1917 as state); coed; Dr.. James G. Gee. 

Edinburg Junior College: Edinburg; state; 1927; coed; ‘'R. P. Ward. 

Fort Worth Business and Distributive Education School, Inc.: Fort. Worth; 
eoedwar. E..Thornton..« <i 20. . Acc Rene Re rhe RE 

Fort Worth Conservatory of Music: Fort pon private; 1925; coed; ‘Miss 
Jeannette Tillett. re cee SUIS  aeidaaoh  eaniclete sie ens 

Frank Phillips College: Borger; ‘municipal; “junior; 1946; eoed; C. A. Cryer.. 

Gainesville Junior College: Gainesv ille; municipal; 1924; -coed; Roy P. Wilson 

tHardin College: Wichita Falls. (Branch of Midwestern Univers! ty, which is 


listed below. The former Hardin College was raised to senior rank and| 


name changed to Midwestern. University) 
Hardin-Simmons ed aan Mere Baptist ; ‘1891; coed ‘Rupert N. ‘Richara- 
son 


Henderson Junior ‘College: “Athens: ’ state: ‘1946: ‘coed: ‘Orval ‘Pirtle...... Lae capelgt gs 


Hillsboro Junior College: Hillsboro; (ceased operating Aug ol, 1950)" 


Hockaday School, The (college preparatory and lower school): Dallas; ‘pri-| 


vate; 1913; women; reece Hobart F. Mossman; president emerita, 
Miss Ela Hockaday ee 


Holding Institute: Laredo: ‘Methodist; 1880; “coed ; ‘Anton Deschner.......... | 


Houston Conservatory of Musics Houston ; private; 1917; eoed; ‘Mozart B. 
Hammond ... 

Howard County Junior College: ‘Big Spring: ‘county : "1946: “coed ; ‘BE. C. Dodd. 

san Sp Payne hella es Brownwood; Southern Baptisi,, 1889 ; coed ; ‘EnOSs eri: 
NO dees: 6's Pach avrkars “iene etes 

Incarnate Word “College: San Antonio; Catholic: 1881; women; _ Sister M. 
4 oc eerie eer 

International Bible institute: “San Antonio; ‘(no ‘information ‘available) . ie 

Jacksonville Baptist College: Jacksonville; Missionary ee 1899 ; coed 
Serer Om CLAT AS oc iio Paes = one's WA EME ol ; ? : 

















£28 sf es | : 
S1SE4] sad] Sa 
EB §| ¥en | B45] 3s 
ZA | Meo) ann) Ba 
ris sais taarg bag ah home 
168] 2,779] 968 ta 
8 67| es 
‘5| 175! 150 -. 
12| - 320] . 160 
44} 622} 455| 116 
119] 2,399] 3,190] 1,169 
44} 660} 196 72 
12} 200} 150 ¥4 
17) 342 50 
14) /908|... 127 ‘ 
105] 1,632] 1,371| 558 
20| 517! 309 
65} 420 
93| 215 if 
24| 447| 207 . 
ot rear 0 
45} 730! 582] 530 
: 72| 586} 668 72 
| j : 
34|  -207 59} 101 
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Universities, and Senior and Junior Colleges.—(Continued.) 























Enrollment. 
fe | a . wee 

: 5 : . ; : o » 3o wiles ' 

Name of Institution, Location, Ownership, Date of Founding, President— 2 3 A gi? xe} g 
(a) no 
ee ES Fag xs 
7S | Maes AaL ca) 
Jarvis Christian College: Hawkins; ae of Christ; 1912; coed; John B. 

Eubanks .... Pp 129 92 ae 
phish i eens ‘College (for. Negroes), ‘pranch. of. Lamar College, ‘Beaumont; 
§John ‘Tarleton Agricultural Coliege: Stephenville; (See Tarleton. State College, 

ta which name changed). ie Te ae oe es 
Kilgere Junior College: Kilgore; ‘public; "1935; “coed ; 'B. E. Masters........... 54| 1,113 409 Aerie 
Kirwin High School: Galveston; Catholic; 1931; men; eee Rev. Brother 

Gabriel .. Le ee 1 230 ae 
Lamar State College of. Technology: ‘Beaumont; state; (1923. as junior mu- 

nicipal college; as senior state college Sept., 1951); coed; John E. Gray.... 70| 2,002 266 as 
Laredo Junior College: Laredo; municipal; 1948; coed== Wi. J. Adkins) jase. 71; 1,400} 1,200 ae 
Lee Junior College: Baytown; ‘district ; 1934; coed; George H. Gentry........ 22 705 300 ae 
LeTourneau Technical Institute of Texas: One IN private; 1946; men; | | 

R. G,. LeTourneau. cleats 4. @ gee eM Onto ene meas r Ps) 274 214 ‘ 
Lon Morris College: Jacksonville ‘Methodist ; "1873 as Alexander Institute at | 

Kilgore; junior; coed; C. Peeples stereos la: Sigvo.k SOGUO MEAT Riel FEN CRT en eae ene 18 289 93 
Lutheran Concordia College: Pantin: Lutheran; 1926; men; G. J. Beto......: 8 90 oe a» 
McMurry College: Abilene; Methodist; 1923; coed; Rev. Harold G. Cooke.... 44 605 276 240 
Mary Allen College: Crockett; sib fain as junior college, 1944 as 

senior); coed; G. L. Prince. ee Ee ier ribs bn 32 368 300 46 
Mary Hardin- Baylor hie ke Belton; Baptist; 1845; women; Gordon Grady 

Singleton .... caibie a ANd Sa Gue ole vegel clare ome enter ree 40| 404 206] 150 
+Midwestern University: ‘Wichita Falls: ‘municipal; ae as rove cOuERe f 

1946 as senior college); coed; James B. Boren. Nee Eee 79} 1,992} 1,100 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West Texas: Amarillo; private; 1929; coed : 

Gladys M..Glenn. NP ne teh SA 21 dol 220 8 
Nacogdoches Business “College: " Nacogdoches ; coed ; ‘G. P. Scoggins. . sare poate ae Aree ele 
Navarro Junior College: Corsicana; public; 1946; "coed ; Ray L. Waller...... 18 282 68 
Nixon-Clay Commercial College: Austin; private; 1903; coed; Don A. Phillips 16 325 300 
§North Texas Agricultural College: ga bibs (See Arlington State Coneee, 

to which name changed in 1949)....... ; 

North Texas State College: Denton; state: 4890 as private ‘institution, 1901 

as state); coed; J. C. Matthews.... 305} 5,093} 4,088 638 
Odessa Junior College: Odessa; county; 1946: ‘coed: “Murry F. ‘Fly. . 40 560 120 ee 
Our Lady of the Lake College: San Antonio; Catholic (as academy for ‘girls 

1896, senior college 1912); coed in some depts: ; John LaSalle McMahon. 67 784 782 
Our Lady of Victory College: Fort Worth; Seon acecerny in mas junior 

college 1930; women; Mother Maria.... a 18 75 40 
Panola County Junior polisan: pesscippiageatst county; 1948; ‘coed; “BE! D. Boze, 

Dean. .... se al 14 188 36 
Paris Junior ‘College: Paris: ‘district: "1924: ‘coed : IoRy McLemore. Bias AAAS ee | 30 544 75 
Paul Quinn College: Waco; African Methodist Episcopal; 1872; coed; Mrs. 

Nanie Belle Aycox.. iste K cae eh. Soe 42 530 597 
Peacock Military Academy: ‘San ‘Antonio; private; 1894; boys; Wesley "Pea- 

eock “Jr: .; 12 200 
Pineywoods Business ‘Junior ‘College: ’ Lufkin; ‘coed: ves 'p, ‘Scoggins. . Bee ey or 
Port Arthur College: Port Arthur; nondenom. ; endowed ; 1909 ; coed; ‘Floyd 

(ar setts Pla. ee ye 2 18 300 200 
Prairie View Agricultural and ‘Mechanical College: Prairie View; ‘state; "1876: 

coed; Edward B. Evans. Fi xcite 5k 127) 2;305] 256 542 
Radford School for Girls: El Paso; private; 1910; girls; Lucinda | de “Es 

Templin, principal ..... ath : 22 its, HAL 
Ranger Junior College: Ranger; ‘municipal; 1926; ‘coed; ‘G. C. Boswell. : 27 517 340 
Rice Institute, The: Houston; private; 1912; coed ; William V. Houston....... 123] 1,509 x at 
Rto Grande Valley Bible Institute: Edinburg; (no information available). pee] Rote 
Rutherford School of Business: Dallas; coed; T. H. Rutherford. EE Fe 3: : Pet 
Sacred Heart Dominican College: Houston ; Catholic; 1945; women ; ‘Sister 

Marie Anita, acting president. . 51 285 205 (al 
St. Anthony’s Junior Seratheant San Antonio; Catholic; "1903; ‘men; Very "Rev. : 

George F. Sexton. 10 156 
St. Edward’s University : “Austin: ‘Catholic; "1885; men; ‘Brother Edmund Hunt 34 oie, 

St. Joseph's pee cone Brownsv ille; Catholic; 1866; men; Brother William} 

VOSSQIB. os casas sie aah abo v Spdleuls GERIED ae RUM eneete ne Meee 18)) »520 100 
Saint Mark’s School of. Texas: ‘Dallas; Episcopal; 1933; (Cathedral School 

for Boys and Texas Country Day School congplicattey; boys; Robert H. 

Iglehart, headmaster .. ovals siege teleee that em Cini 21 130 
Saint Mary’s AGadentye Austin; Catholic; "1874; girls; ‘Sister M. Lucy, prin- 

cipal .. Fae cint TOE eee 10 120 
St. Mary’ 8 University: “San. Antonio; "Catholic; 1852; men; (coed in some de- 

partments); Rev. Louis J. Blume. si ngeniin’s ol uieiniaiycs <a eae ke 98} 1,354] 586 
St. Philip’s Junior College and Vocational Institute: San Antonio; municipal; 


1898; coed; J. O. Loftin. eabe isis tec MOMEN Tae hie «. Sheeran 28 336 226 ee 
Sam Houston State College: ’ Huntsville; ‘state; 1879; coed; Harmon Lowman 134] 2,080} 2,269 315 
Samuel Huston College: Austin; Methodist ; 1900; coed; Robert F. Harrington on 560 386 Bia 
San Angelo College: San Angelo; county; junior; 1928; coed; Bryan Wilden- 

thal PN eet Se oe eee Pe ee OR ee Oe RE te, 40 555 145 
San Antonio ‘Junior ‘College: ‘San Antonio; state; 1925; coed; J. O. Loftin... Praia ays 910 
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HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Universities, and Senior and Junior Colleges.—(Continued.) 


Name of Institution, Location, Ownership, Date of Founding, President— 


setts Marcos Baptist Academy: San Marcos; Baptist; 1907; coed; Robert B. 
Schreiner Institute: Kerrville; Presbyterian; junior; 1923; men; Andrew 
ee EE fotos beset cata a oe, ciote’ «)s Hite, bidie.s Sere siel tise ses c\ 6s eis.e ee.0'sls 
Solomon Coles Junior College (for Negroes); branch oe Del Mar College, 

Corpus Christi; E. L. Harvin. 
Southern Methodist University: Dallas; ‘Methodist ; "4911; coed; ’ Umphrey “Lee 
South Texas College: Houston; private; junior ; 1923 Sp coed ; W. H. Randolph 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary: Fort Worth; ‘Southern Baptist; 
eee nC Pm LSPET IGA Coen e cls reieccc loti wicls clad bc .csie as esle cress tress woe ne e's 
Southwestern. Bible Institute: Waxahachie: Assembly of God; established 
ae Okla., in 1927; moved to Waxahachie, 1943; junior; coed ; E. 
Se ee rete He Reem cents arrester etcwert, kicicamee wig re Title Gos eie ewes ensie eels ecs 


SSE irra i PO ae tos CAs ie eR I 
cores eee Medical College of University of Texas: Dallas; established 
of gag eae institution in 1943; as branch of University of Texas in 1949; 
oe PEEVE OLM CLOT: fy cintetens crctorc ls cue ove a) che coke Welione ign ldilajete sie a tisierels a 8.00 sles 
Southwestern U University: eo aRrOMents Methodist; 1840; coed; Dr. William C. 
inch +... 
Southwest Texas “Junior “College: ‘Uvalde; ‘public. joint “county; 1946; “coed; 
TIME CCC Cie ate iPr Sere, cei Ne Cte adele ok isle 6 ele Minus cies aces tee cee eee 
ote coke ee State Teachers College: San Marcos; state; ae coed ; 
: owers 3 hac d SOO Cea Os RL RIE, 
Stephen F. Austin State College: “Nacogdoches ; cata teS 1923; coed "Paul iL. 
Boynton ... 


eee eC ERIS LIE ae RED NCAP pact ae ete co eieoPe Melee che Matacise os eoeitlnjsle sued jee os 
Temple Junior College: Temple; municipal; 1926; coed; S. P. Cowan. 
Terrill Preparatory School and Junior College for Boys: (See Saint Mark’s 
Senn RNIN Sel Su) ere GSU cs ea eyedsuee, tye obs, ails bee nossa Sethe wie ae Serene es oan ae 
Texarkana Junior College: Texarkana; municipal; 1927; coed; H. W. Stilwell 
Texas Christian University: Fort Worth; Disciples of Christ; 1873; coed; 
erik en Pe ieee itis sie cas G8 EER ol os ce be eels aoee eames dene s lee 
Texas College: Tyler; Colored Methodist Episcopal; 1894; coed; D. R. Glass.. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries: Kingsville; state; 1925; (name changed 
from South Texas State Teachers College in 1929) ; coed; Ernest H. Poteet. 
*Texas College of Mines: El Paso; (See Texas Western College of the Uni- 
versity of Texas). ats Seeeooters 
Texas Lutheran College: Seguin; American Lutheran: 1891; ‘coed ; ‘William | F. 
Kraushaar ... Ee oe Wicd Wace eh aie eee Eicccine’ «crore vot Sishor tetra aye Sensi Meuiee 
Texas School of Fine Arts: ‘Austin; Diels: 1930; coed; Miriam G. Lan- 
drum, director ... ETE rare ot ochre Rte cnt) one thee aera se 
Texas Southern University : ’ Houston; state; (1926 as Houston College for 
Negroes, 1947 as Texas State University for Negroes; name changed by 
Legislature in 1951 to Texas Southern University); coed; R. O’Hara_Lanier 
Texas Southmost College: Brownsville; state; junior; (established as Browns- 
ville Junior College, 1926; name changed 1949) : coed ; JOnNe it. Barron... -- 
Me State College for Women: Denton; Fie 1903; women; Dr. John A. 
Wibelgie oh ke A rh ieee 
Texas Technological College: ‘Lubbock: ‘state; "1923: ‘coed; D. M. Wiggins. . 
Texas Wesleyan College: Fort Worth; "Methodist ; 1891; coed; Law Sone. 
*Texas Western College of the University of Texas: El Paso; state; (1913 as 
meee College of Mines; name changed in 1949); coed ; Dr Wilson, ile 
Tillotson College: “Austin: ‘Congregational ; 1877; coed; W. H. Jones. 
**Trinity University: San eee Presbyterian; 1869; ee Dr. Bruce 
Thomas, acting president.. RSG RAE SI ice renee Se 
Tyler Commercial College: Tyler; private; 1900; coed; J. A! Tolbert. iothe Seerde 
tiTyler Junior College: Tyler; community ; 1926; coed; Harry E. Jenkins. 
Unb ceeey of Corpus ek Corpus Dat dds eRe 1947; coed; Dr. R. M. 
avness ; 

University of Houston: ‘Houston; “municipal; 1927 as Junior college, ‘1984 as 
university; coed; W. W. Kemmerer. . 
University of St. Thomas: Houston ; Catholic; 1947: coed ; ae Guinan. Saas 
**University of San Antonio: San Antonio. (See Trinity University. Dinas Manna 
University of Texas: Austin; 1883; state; coed; T. S. Painter; (James P. 
PC AneellonrOr. Wet Of. 1... SYSLOMNT) ines oo e- Sytle iso tisteld eteldee wusleoeld oe lle, Se eveud ones 
*University of Texas Medical Branch: Galveston; state; 1890; coed; vice- 
president, Dr. Chauncey D. Leake. Rees Cae Trane corer 
*University of Texas School of Dentistry: ‘Houston; state; Neste Sige pees 

president and dean, Frederick C. Elliott a 
Victoria College: Victoria ; county; junior; "4925; " coed ; “Fe: Moore... & 2" 
Wayland College: Plainview ; Baptist; 1909; coed ; J. W. Marshall........... 
Weatherford Junior College: Weatherford; county ; 1869 as Jase of ei 

western University; 1949 as county; coed ; Vad: de foe 
Westminster College: (Closed June 5, 1950). 
West Texas State College: Canyon; state; 1910; ‘coed ; ‘James. P. Cornette. 
ti iartion mounty Sunior College: Wharton ; county ; oi ne coed; J. 
(EY 6 ois ee ae 5 ions © 
Wiley College: ‘Marshall; " Methodist ; "1873; “coed ; Dr. Le Gr ent ha oe - e4. 





Se 
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Enrollment. 
me fee) eae be : 
2 5/3¢° #6 | 4 
zs oO BES & ne = S 
a} evo8| soe Ks 
ZaeIMeH | ANH! Aa 
37 387 160 
oy 318 67 
352| 7,257| 3,306] 568 
30 ey ks: 35 eon 
41] 1,435 632 
37 7, 167 a 
26 467 64 
405 344 
50 581 206 
20 220) 45| 
at Sie2, 013 2,439| 412 
87| 1,706 1.664 145 
52| 1,376] 1,043 45 
67 901 a 
PA at 102 
23| 489 367| 
251] 4,259] 2,411 
42| 836 869 
105} 1,876! 1,767 333 
Sil 331] 
9} eaey 75| 
afd Aan ksts) ,906 146 
sole pas 703 
186} 1,884] 1,122 200 
344| 5,475 eo. 1 Wye ae 
52 963 736 
106| 2,165 028 136 
36 616 438 ok 
02] 1,290} 1,141 a 
18 300 nae oe 
38| 1,477 85 280 
29 449 264 . 
452}12,211] 6,431) 1,918 
23 177 2 oi vas 
1,146]15,689| 9,248} 5,012 
175 700 
41 239 5 TAS 
28 315 192 
$2 AT7 133 
= y 59 
'86| 1,225) 1,484] 462 
85| 625 65 260 
O41) 653 550 238 








*Branch of University of Texas. +Other branches of Durham Business College, located in Fag 
ranc 
consolidated 


San Antonio and Harlingen. tOriginally Wichita Falls Junior College; later Hardin College. 


of Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. **Moved from Waxahachie in 1942, 
with University of San Antonio and Westmoorland College. +tOther branches of Draughon’s Business 


College located at Abilene, Amarillo, Lubbock, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. 


Negroes. 


tfHas branch for 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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County Officials—Table No. 3: County Commissioners 


Below is 


serve during the calendar years, 1951 and 1952. 
For list of county seats, see Table No. 1. 
district officials are included in Tables No. 


county courthouses. 











1 and No. 
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a list of Texas County Commissioners listed by precincts, who were elected to 
They can be addressed at their respective 
Names of other county and 


2, which precede this one. 





County— Precinct No. 1. Precinct No. 2. Precinct No. 3. Precinct No. 4. 
Anderson pica wivianleyir st wight Roy P. Parker. diag Coe, Elrod aantiet one F. Herrington 
Andrews...... Carl Ber abcich SenIS. Gene Irwin....cc53 03..% Hy Be Waltersinraictk: |Winfred Hudgens 
Angelina...... J-7O Stubblefield...’ Wee enlevysnse | Wer. Vanelabniossen).i. sones 
PAT ANSAST. ct. 5 RVR ES CALION: eae ttits ae. devia wDArkKSe Jr miaa. [Ay Lid DAVIS. ce csteers.: “H. Mills 
Archersein: if... Cole Tidwell. .|T. J. Peysen... Pp aiomie. Estill. . |Roy Kelsey 
Armstrong....|Alfred pa. He ..|W. C. Hubbard......]/Wyatt Heisler... ..1C. M. Bryant 
peer eel Ar ice Wavion. James: .5G.ee. Tt Gs. Byrom -. |Clarence: Lee... ..i<.:.. |. P. Bruner 
Austin. -..jfenry Buchtien....... Otto H. Stepan ..J/John J. Grigar....... {Dennis A. Krueger 
alleys lis (eae VICKip is... 20m Woodrow W. aoe . Robert R. ag am > live - VcCall 
Bandera...... mroyerringletonin:.: . 4. i S. Edwards. ibe do, Porter. . 10. L. Tampke 
‘Bastrop ie. Hartford vag RPMI SC, @ Curussee. terre > Earl Caisan. ...}/Vernon Harrison 
Heer VOL eacae eke. BOEECOK, « ie).5%s A he Ee Cooper .1C. D. Devrow. .. |Carl Snyder 
Beene ee. etipecte Harriscstsst as. Dewey Sinclair...... Cyrus Fox. .. /H. F. Speikerman 
Bell Lc aCe poner. +>Garners 5. * D. T. Copeland ..|/Joe M. Aycock. . .. /Harlin M. Sutton 
Asis i eee Wane,  Uraugott.. 3... Sam C. Bennett...../R. L. Reader. ee LAG er LOC 
Biencowl... . 2-. ieee, Waonersm. ais. CVC Casparisssee. |B. Ja Waters: ... JH. C. Bindseil 
Borden)... Hubert Walker........ EL SRN Zante. 2 .|Borden Gray .». 1T. M. Hughes 
SUSUe oes... feunt Olson.. 2109... Marshall Ree os . {Marshall V. Bonds. .. |Jesse White 
EOWAE toate ave Harry H. Hickerson... eae Re. voungeae ld. W. Terral. .../Carlos E. Tidwell 
Brazoria Jeeises Chambers.) 282 .. D. E. Grandstaff. -..|W:.R. Isaacs. . (George Duncan 
Brazos Raymond A. Nolan.... Wie A. Ganesan Coke Porterfield. . {Newton Burlin 
Brewster...... Lee M. Smit i C. Hernandez....|Earl Clark. ./F. C. Fulcher 
Briscoe -{H. A. Bomar : K. Hamilton. . [Alton Steele. .{O. M. Dudle 
IOTOOR Sh, meets ts Sing ALANIZ).. ces eee. i E. Young.. . Lino Cantu. .. {Richard G. Cage 
Brown \Joe E. Tervooren......{Oran A. Warnock. .._|Harold F. Gist. . |W. Bryan Harriss 
iBunlesoneee sai Kay R. Whaley........ Louis Blazek. pe tO} ei SPER MR aan Pld wus OChOp pe 
Peenetmeeet ee AS «i. Foster...:.... 5: Clayton S. Morris... |Grady A. Williams... |C. J. Bible 
Caldwellrs. 2): eet Schroeder. o).. Wayne Carter .|Roland_ Meadows..... |W. J. Harris 
CHiInoun eres. ..: Frank E. Wedig.......]R. F. Kemper.......}/Louis B. Griffith.....|Clarence Barton 
Callahan ieee Patton..ie: 02. . .\clyde T. Floyd. _|I. G. Mobley......... {Claude Foster 
Cameron...... PREGA FINI be: ics. von ee JH Ginn ven .....J/Andrew D. Bowie....|A. A. Kimmell 
Campraeen ce. Will D. Keeling....... Frank Hoffman.....{A. L. Goolsby... ../G. D. Adkins 
Carson Peranicer) Sparks es. .1d. O., Murrays.o....|R..C. Durrett. Polder Cavackson 
6 CC OE ae Amos Harris.....:...:/A.°E. Loffer... .{Curtis M. Milam. .. |Mance Kennedy 
CASLTOn eae. Fem VILCLain. ck veo « Otis English. . .|Roy Bell. 3 .|John C. Stork 
hoe ten et, G. V. Mayes fits H. Jones. . |Joe acon .. |H. H. McCollum 
Cherokee..... |G. M. Black NGeer Burroughs. . ‘ioe Le Etheridge. . ..|/Mack Allen 
as Ha ae Gaylon B. Smith...... Charles T. Anderson. L. A. Sachse. .... |Louis Richards 

Clay. wee skrank Hanson... 0... H. H. Overstreet..../G. W. Akin..........|Ewell S. Taylor 
Cochran. ij. TO} 3 UN ae ee Ga Ge Keith: aay . John Kennedy........JC. G. Shaw 
COKER ais Me aVWis. Service fk... Otis Smith ..|r. R. Harmon.........Claude Ditmore 
Coleman ..{Kay Anderson......... Earl Hardy .|Monroe Forehand..... {Pete Sneed 

DS a a ae AVP Ope). Ge. ae rete . G. Bowen .|O. H. Stroup |J. H. Wetsel 
Collingsworth. Jack E. Brewer....... Alfred F. Knoll PatOvMair ..... |W. C. Barnett 
olorade?: 2... heretics Haden? s-2s0 li. Alfred J. Kainer:...|A. J. Aschenbeck. .... |G. W. Kveton 
omadist.28'.:- George M. Wells...... Eugene R. e autes . {Ernest Bartels. . |Edgar Kirmse 
WOMmManChe set. MVsn DILES. sec es one Sam Phifer . _..|Homer E. Miller...... William T. Keith 

ONnChOs. eee Weawbr) BISHOP. eer. L. M. Maddoux . |Wyatt C. Lockett.....|Mack Turner 
Cooke eee iC. T.: Martin 1G. M. Boydstun...../Earl Taylor..........|John B. Klement 
Convent curtis, Smith. ...00.5.. OVMLUVCLES een levee en CleaTmMalas.ire. Cleo, Carroll 
Cotten sist. 2 MAAS OVeCH Le pelo Ore otanley errr, «a. La Hopper. «2/5 a: - N. L. Gilbreath 
‘Crane. Mica Lownsend....24.1vincent _Andrews:...1C. C: Swift.........:.{Gay Miller 
Crockett. miiraevi. .Carson: esc. ss. rot Blacky Jr). |B.) B. sIngham aes ....JJames R. Childress 
Crosby. . wttce IN. Keith. . .JCecil Berry. f| bauls Ely 2. . |Lelian Caddell 
Culberson..... John F. Morgan. .|Troy M. Greaves. ...|W. G. McCombs. | John Culp 
Dallam... Frank J. Coulson...... Charley Lockhart....|J.._ E, Crabtree... Garland T. Palmer 
Dallas.... .jLynn V. Lawther ..W. H. Coyle........|/John Rowland ....... {Denver Seale 
Dawson. eee Ge MUrpHy. es fetes W. T. Snellgrove....jAlton Addison... . - |Cecil O’ Brien 
Deaf Smith..|M. T. Rutter. ‘deo eNIOrrisOlem jeu. GUININ eet soa C..Ge Richardson 
Delta un eden Ga Co Oliver... 8 sea 6.5% aS Se A Caine mene a (oer lan, hOUtt Eee, «ae + | Ou Gs bulin 
Dentonis 2%: E. L. Tisdell [eis Eliane ..j/John M. Thompson... |Earl Foreman 
De Witt DOCHESeLAUNLCI cee ae eee WAL ces ki wl J0e#h. Grase...> Jose red: Dedear 
Dickens....... Roy Ward .|E. J. Offield. .../Arner Watson.. . |G. C. Pierce 
Dimmitt.... .. BO VaG. ONES 6) cee eaiie « lels IBb Herrington. iC Wee barker. eee] de la ester 
Donley Richard Cannon Ve Age, Weg ubilkey ....]/Frank M. Murray....}|George Preston 
Duval. . J Aw Lobin Mua Lan Cocker wiJOnn Ca. Lurnham.... | heli Valerio Jr. 
Eastland...... T. E. Castleberry pi Acie. hurmanies .. |i ve. Cartericn ee: oc. | Arch bint 
WCLOreeeric ej." OVW  rlOlderan eine: Tine Davis... .|W. W. Orchard....... |O. L. Watts 
Edwards ...W. E. Thurman Sr....|/Joe W. Wood. Ne“ E. Varga. Joe Carl Hyde 

Sie aetettens.« Glynn Ps Luther. 0... . E. J. Kendall. . Chas. W. rel anchin, DeWitt McDonald 
Me Paso... . Raymond H, Dwigans. ./George Sendee oe |Ioe Vw Wield =. . JJohn D. Carpenter 
Firathe seers. <:. Bred ee A lleniacrccne were as W. W. LaBaume.... Roy Fallin.. .. |Delmer Compton 
Falls Santora Hancock eo. . Lloyd W. Harlan....|/Dan Irwin....... . /L. M. Newman 
Manninn. <. : Robert Bellows........ . Kent. | JOHNEA Very oetenae clo Melvin Epperson 
Fayette....... MOUIS! SULUVE. «cme ees R. A. Pietsch. . Wallace Cherry. . JHubert Heller 
Misheriiins. = i Weatss OWeNS Accs ie D. I. West. .J/Ted Underhill........|/Homer Rucker 
Floyd .1J. K. Holmes ‘|W. H. Counts. Piven.) Plumleest....8). We ela art 
BORE on octets © Deets DELLS, ewey ve ts Bax Middlebrooks ...|C. N. Barker..........|]Tom Bursey 
Fort Bend.... 7; oe ROVAT. saepinie. Ge Rous Teykl se euect BeG,! WirtZisess sss is04 hd. H; Helwig 
Prankiints ss . Mitchell. .j]George Wims... Sie Morris). Louis T. Banks 
Freestone..... iz B. Hoaneree al Soe JeeSCott i ere | Lealiae i Zellone v.cnahewn live: Goacooper 
ETO teret terete os Rudbes Pitch | asian 5 G. A. Garrett... .JA. W. McCulloch..... JO. A. Thurmond 
Gaines.... iJim MecCleskey........ Charlie Ramsey.....|Joe W. Anderson..... |J. R. Coker 
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County— Precinct No. 1. Precinct No. 2. Precinct No. 3. Precinct No. 4. 
Galveston. ....{Irwin P. Dantin....... Jimmy Vacek . Didier Termini ivte sto R. W. Palmer 
Garzayeiee Ernest Henderson..... L. E. Gossett. . |Ozell Williams....... Sid Cross 
Gillespie. .....J/Emil Dietrich......... Arnold Markwordt ..|Felix E. Pfiester... Felix Herber 
Glasscock. ....|Fred Chaney. . bs oe Hod sie SR aee et Swe Pipes aot John F, Pridd 
Goliad ». |Sebald  Gleinser ....... W. Gut .. |A. G. Meyer.. o Abrameit 
Gonzales .. Ibe By tindman sw <ceee, Reon ‘Autry. . .../L. F. Goss. ieee . Lyles 
Gray sis ces Arlie Carpenter ....... J. Graham. .....|Fred Vanderberg.. ete William E. Beck 
Grayson See (Warts PSLUPGY Se eeetets Wayne Bruce......../Tom Spaulding. . .. [Buster Womack 
Grese ee. Fred Pliler.2 22a... Farr: Bingham Pot. Ay = Camp.. Jack Bean Jr 
Grimes....... Virgil) Cooks feet ment C: Li. Cummings. Wi Py Keelan. Jeeves E. Mood 
Guadalupe....}E. P. Peete hs: lane Pat H: Bakers... .: (Clarence “Aubelorvans . Leonard Fleming 
Eisley eee oe J. We Odell?. ..|J. J. Goldstein......)/Rayburn Karrh......{Burnett Brown 
Hall .JRoy Patton . H.. W.. Spears. 7. :....|Fred. B.- Berrys... Jee bust 
Hamilton..... ES Mosreci Pele KIAG, - Keyes celeiee Ferm Jordan W. H. Keller 
Hansford..... Norris R. Meek ...jJ. E. Vernon . [Bo WwW. Renner... jasc Buster Schott 
Hardeman... WJ. Te) Taylorie. igen & «lot IVvine: . {Vs a. Mudd. .2 W. Tabor 
Hardin... ....4Prank 3S. Paynery: 7s.» O. O. Overstreet. - 1. Ee Cotténsan Thomas B. Burch 
Harris... ..cnc.-|We . Gnapmianie. ve-. |. A Maye wIPhilip rE.  Sayerse..1 E. A. Lyons 
Harrison. ...:.JA. E. Lac oa [Ete oe ONG Bana wo | bs) ip uti manserenc ye Lewis A. Pope 
Hartley fesse. Tom. Clifton [Joe Ri Cain. «cate ..|Bn, Gee Houghton Nee Moore 
Haskell APC) Seeo W. A. Leonard....../M. B. Cobb. ae S. Strickland 
Hays ae Eugene Posey. . ....{A. Sehmeltekopf. .... /Robert Saunders. x Vireil B. Conn 
Hemphill.....,Orla’ Curnutts, .came es om N. Ci Pyeatt-. Ross A, Acock 
Henderson....|J. H. Fe orca ..jJJohn Boshart. .|Joe Shelton. . |Jack Mills 
Hidalgo [fe Ls) Hester: JG. L. Calis. i. |B. 2B. Reyna caves C. G. Green 
Hill 4h. eee Lie Fa) Reid. iva. vere. Fred Fletcher. be. bets Ga. | Posey: . |L. W. Gardner 
Hockley ane. Tom Price dean PreulL, ..|J. E. Morton Bryan Hulse 
Hood. . Ira Compton JA. ae .jJohn Cleveland. Oren Thompson 
Hopkins va tWilliam (Ree Ratlittiees |W. Miller. ..-|O. E: Herman. .. |M. AS Glosup 
Houston ete Raymond Craig .|Fred Thomas. ..-/Charles  Allen........{O. Hi. MeClain 
Howard....... r. Wee Longs) ars one Thomas. .. ysis. AAs Te Stallings: atotie Earl Hull 
orga! - 2. [Bill Applepatesti.®, oo. (Ose e Tittle area « Jack li. Roberts... .21- Robert Dees 
Hunt. B. A. Manley...:....:|Ruel Head.t...2.. 7. j/Elmer Dunbar... .... | Roy Hopes 
Hutchinson. JE. L. Byars .|Fritz Thompson, ....|Paul Jones... .. 9. j..0)|O..@; Hol 
Irion. Bess Nie Tare ..{M. L. Brooks.......]Fred Kessler. , ee Harris 
SACKS Ae ees KE: M:.Woolsey. 7.13... [2-1 . Pharissteeuee Ey Waldrop. . 208 be Matlock 
JACKSON: «a =.. <> Fred Porche..........j|H. F. Sablatura.....|Delbert Callaway. fe gists G. Gayle 
Jasper........JRoy Ellis.............|Ralph Rawls........jLaw Scott : hig ee 
Jeff Davis. 2c|J- Wi Merrill, 2. 2Pas:|d- eC. Duncan. gases. |b Ronee i ... |W. D. Reynolds 
Jefferson.....{|Diek Scurlock.........)/T.. B. Ellison.../.....{Lamar Lawson.....:. |Frank J. helmke 
Jim Hogg.....JAris_ Berrera..........JAdan M. boson pie ..|Ray Holbein.........]/Ramon Falcon 
Jim Wellst=. ]W. 9 «Perkinseea ery Almond. ../W. J. Kirchoff....... |W. M. Laughlin 
dohnnson: 2 W.-M... Cowardi2 7300: .|S. W. Evans. .|V.. L. Maddox....... |M. W. Roland 
Jones 2s, (ROY ACs > Browns as J. Cook. ...|Arden eeslets > saves 1 W. O, Rainwater 
Karnese.. Willie) D.. ‘Pacers. .2 Atvin N. Kowalik....|D. W. Patton. . }Warren M. Talk 
Kaufman. ..../Oscar Garner... . . ./Charlie Beet ter 2.2.10, EY Bragg »«s|MrseJoC. Allen 
Kendall....... Ed J. Whitworth Jr...|Charlie a ../Walter encore .. [W. H. Whitworth 
Kenedy. 2.2. (Misi is: Ko hastesses Seth Woods. . {Tobin Armstrong. . JSam P. Chesshir 
Kent a2 6 ees: W. R. Rodgers.. ...|/Jim_ Wyatt..........|John M. McFadin. ...J|Mark Cave 
Kerr. .|/Henry Eckstein......../YV. D. Powell. ../Charles H. Molter... ..jJLee Goff 
Kimble. Guy Munn.... ..JAsa Murr. .. [Alvah, Pearl.......¢2 00 <a. Wotstses 
Kings... /sOsear Hudspeth. . ‘"IFrank Rochelle.....-|C. L. Dowding....... 4S. B. Ballard 
Kinney....... |G. Talamantez |HoNe Bitter. IC, .F: Briggs... ..s0< 5. Leland gonnsen 
Kleberg....... W. T. Mathis. qageace Rorthwaas oe rai Kaufer . ... {Charles Burwell 
Knox. ee IO ba Bnight: at Ad Parkers istic. fs GA Bullion. .... {George Nix 
Lamar . |Bedford E Booth. Johns Coplins wait . ci: S. Vanderburg. ... {Austin Tories 
Lambie ee George Brown. ..jsam Cearley........|Roy Gilbert. ... |Fred Wilson 
Lampasas. ... |Travis Harrell. .WNorman Brister...2. 17. «A. Gardner. Herman Cox 
La Salle......|Virgil Smith. . JA. E. Schletze ..|/Robert H. Coquat.. A. J. Kuykendall 
Lavacal ee. R. B. Brown. ..J/Henry Kocian.......]Joe Kouba. John Klimitchek 
Lee... eee iC Ee skeng: . (Oscar: W.sUthanas. ..|\Momer <b. Simmons. |Woodrow A. Spacek 
Leon ont Lee Thomason . J. Js. Danette. |\AOGlen Vann. ... |Louis H. Miller 
Liberty... .2.... Mire. A, S. Partain... .|J- "W. Williamson....JE. W. Ellisor. S. M. Smith 
Limestone....|Luther Hunt. ..|R. M. Gorman. .. {Elbert Brown. ...|D. E. New 
Lipscomb. .. .. Ollie Scott. . _,|Alex Meier. so. |Ceeil’ Walker. «ccs. (Ray Wiison 
Live Oak.....|M. O. Walker _|Tom Comeland......|J. E. Curlee. Charles Doebbler 
Llano Cs B. Smith. ..JJ. M. Johanson..,.../Euel Moore. ..|T. T. Homesley 
Loving Charlie Campbell. . .|Floyd Goodrich. _{W. D. Clayton. . . |B. Ramsey 
Lubbock. R. O. Short _.|George G. Greens imide JA.” Robbins. . |Newton Stokes 
Lynn. _... {Clarence Church . W. Roberts. .|Woodrow McLaurin... |G. W. Turner A ce 
RMeCuligcht ... jJim Schafer ~ R. W. Jordon. 2IColE., Deck. anscci.. (Harold Wood 
MecLennan....|Dalton G. Tiner. _,|Dero Shockley. . ....\.: {Louis Kramer.;...... {Joe Lechler : 
MecMullen.....}/Hal Kuykendall. .jlom: Franklin. &...-). |Earl “Lange. . . |George E. Miles 
Madison. _. |W. F. Fannin. .1V. W. Buckhaults...]D. W. Hooper. F. D. May 
Marion. ......JJ. I. Pruitt : , a | Coes Peg 3 _ 41H. D, Carter Peer 2 H. A. Snead 
Martin....... /Oliver Vaughn. . _.JD. E. Bloomer. ..|I. E. Welch. Joe Froman 
Mason. {Charles Gipson. » Jack govinte .-{/Dan Starks. .. |D. A. Jordan 
Matagorda ’'lTom D. Matthews... .. Ed C. Baker. . |Guy Johnson. . |J. E. Cornett 
Maverick..... W. E. Pingenot. / Aldo My. Wiptt. < ; JOCEHLUTDENL «.< 501 Aeveele A. C. Maldonado 
Medina. ., [Alfred W. Bader. .|Hilmer L. Mangold. . Charles B. Lancsad. Charles W. Sweatt 
Menard.......j/Melvin Swindall.......]/Woodrow Wilkinson..|Henry T. Murr. Joe Carriger 
Midland...... {Sherwood O’Neal......JAlvey Bryant....... {Warren SRABEL . |W. M. Stewart 
Milam, ¢*=<...... 1C.. Sst Raney... 2:23 io... WoeW.. Markhains s Sby2on Neal: I(T. FecLeckiin 
Milise hie eid: er lose, ..../Fred Wall. ‘ s B. Henry.. . |J. F. Davis 
Mitchell?) shim ¢Bodinet. va oe ol Wee Bacon. Re. ae Hargrove. . bree Richardson 
Montague.....{Bailey Jackson......../Howard Middleton. . |George Shackelford. W. D. Grisby 
Montgomery..{C. R. Greer..........|H. fe ee ../Guinn Sanders. . |T..J. Peel 
Moore........{Howard B. Boyd......jL. J. Haile. +0012 Bo Davidsone.. .os Johnny Worst 
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County— - Precinct No. 1. Precinct No. 2. Precinct No. 3. Precinct No. 4. 
EOTT IS swe Haus Garland Morris. . ence Tuite. ..|H. G. Wallace....... {Orb E. Gibbs 
INIDEIGY.. cst. . F. Berr aes Ft fesoad Oppel Vi KO) ol cay ..|T. B. Simpson. . Avs N. Fletcher 
Nacogdoches..|B. M. Matlock.. acs Hy D. Shofner...... Jerry Green. O. i, Bass 
Navarro...... Jack Megarity......... Lester Walker.......|Fred M. Copeland. ioe Saunders 
Newton......: Guy E. Daniels........ L. O. Woods 1H. E.- Smit PMSSK « Ebb ‘Powell 
HU) iy Re ee ia ae rOLTINA Io c;ce ss sas Raymond Bishop ....|C. E. Wasnoner. PATS MSCraig 
INUCCES).... 5 ss: OB eUE IO Sacesa ns oe fe ONN) J. Sedat sige ../W. J. Bryan......... {Horace Caldwell 
Ochiltree. ..... Clyde Devers. -|Harlan Hawk. PHJONNS KING Me Bosca Sam Handley 
Oldham BLOW PLING so sseyins's, 4 ssase Miles Milhoan. .|C. L. Morris. . |Manuel Loveless 
\Ohen 4. ere |Casey J. Peveto. W. A. McGuire. a iat Fes Granger. . eet, Carters i. 
Palo Pinto IW. Pat Gallagher. . Si CarWheelerv.2h > . Vernon Reoate eee. ee Rucker 
Panolass.:.% « C. Furr oa | WertWaGray. 2: ..|A. D. Anderson......jCarroll Kyle 
Parkerie A373) George Isbell ../T. E. Keith.........|/Lawrence Edwards... |Odis Wesson 
Parmer Hanae DA Vina ges... C. H. Jefferson.....j/E. F. Billingsley... . L. Ivy 
Pecos. elisillys ia) Moody... ...'.7.|P.1b. Pyle. . 4 . {Ollie L. Garland.... Leslie Bowman 
122) ea Bethel Hendrix. Pile Wee barrishh- ses. itis Murphyes.¢..... |. K:: Adams 
POC sp i se W. M. Adams. ee | Seca sm OnnsOnee,. van iar C,. Cayton sth: us. T. E. Bursey 
PRESIGIO. ..- = James M. Freeman. .../Enrique Madrid . rIClydeweValeht ien.. fo: T. C. Taylor 
[kos 9 yay ae eae Jarrett. ....|Claude Varnon. Elegy. on Paes .... 1D. E. Northcutt 
Ranga. ss... Baber. . .|Clarence Beckman... |Glenn Do ..|C. Y. Johnson 
GCA PANS oa» an ink Chumley.. wai hrederts BoOresiaasacdde ee . Holt .. JJim L. Daniel 
1 ey | eee ee W. E. Moffett. ..J]Charlie Danner... Joe se liutto . |Rankin Linn 
Red River... .. R. V. Patterson. ~ One se Stribling. ... .|M. C. Giles. .. |Joe Wilburn 
Reeves. pert ds . Eisenwine......|/T. J. (Aree aes ONT. DL), vi) ONES. ... |W. K. Campbell 
Metugio....)....- T. J. Heard.. .|Hugo Geistmann. ...|Francis West. . |Clark Adkins 
Roberts. ...... WillistINe Clark». : (es. Woods King.... PN ee & Pit ale eee ee} Paul Cayior 
Robertson. ....).W. H. cat eel B22 Pewee prady.. ./Obia A. Cargill.......]Sam Abraham 
Rockwall... B. F,. Hartman. reaps Lerry «+ ys J. Thompson...... {Clyde Smith 
Runnels... .. . |Clyde Chapman. ../Fred Bedford . .|Bill Harman. ..... |Paul Gordon 
RUUISIG ns Be eet ia a Tommie Penry.. Hitwels; | Young. : ~fAsod. Sparkman. ee a Witeescvan. 
Sabine. .... ...1W. L. Glover. ng Ly ah McDaniel. . .....4J0hn R. Thomas..... |Hollis Vickers 
San Augustine|Hollis Stringer. . _|Burris eae ie pee Burle EANVey. onus cate Jay Gardner 
San Jacinto. ..]I. O. Sewell. < M. Taylor.. MV Wanrrelo =. o | iocilo. LLOPpKI0S 
San Patricio. ./Leo Owen. ‘.|E. H. Jackson. .|Paul B. Mahoney..... |Raulie L. Irwin 
San Saba..... C. W. Johnson. .|Godfrey Stuart. .|Merle Barrett........./Tom W. Howell 
Schleicher. jA. J. Halbert... i |e G: Bamistons: a | Carrols Whitewaun.an - 44.. A. Belk 
SCUET VA ieee. cs Walter Grant..........J|Cullen Toombs....../Ted Haney............|Doyle Palmer 
Shatielford -pearker’T. Sears: . .(John Hightower ...../Yates Clayton........jJ. Ivan Spinks 
Shelby... ..0... Clyde Pearce.. ..|H. C. Goodwyn....../Chester King........../T. D. Collins 
Sherman |Roscoe Dyess. . ataeWaarcarter, s.0..0.1W. To ’Crabtree, .. -/..:\/E. EE. Hamilton 
SUC ere sk - Bruce M. Moseley. ake es S._Winston.....|Fred C. Hardy....... |Joe W. Weaver 
Somervell. .... OnE: . Fox: to eee Petition, eel Ve tio Loweth. .. ot .. |W. oH. Eddy 
Starr.........|M. G. Olivarez. oy HT P. Guerra........]J. M. Longoria....... |E. A. Montalvo 
Stephens...... TeoeAveorvyant. .. elec (arti T Lith. sr caters, ater! ide Angels seen | Mrs-G; 1 Kelley 
Serine |i. ol. Foster. ..... .|Foster Conger......./Ralph Davis.........]E. F. McEntire 
Stonewall..... ReLOm GiDsOni ean). os| Ving. Gholson: 2... Cecil Norris. ...:.....|Bailey Clark 

utton ..D. L. Locklin. ..{Dan_ Cauthorn......./Dantes Reiley........]/C. W. Adams 
SWASHET. 2s. o.. T. I. Bonds. Sapte eh PNCISOM sos? o ares 1.1). YOUNG. ........ |Z. J. Thomas 
Tarrant . |Bryan Henderson. ioe EIODL 6 cid. #Wss Owens... 20...) nap) HovenkamtE 
AVION Feo ss» Claude Newberry. . jRute Tittle... . .|Floyd Tate...........|J. T. McMillon 
RETTOLU Ma ches.s,.: F. M. Weigand. . ie mOALSOM ae aoe Sid eMarkins.o.e meee. (Cc. M. Turk 
Terr {William B. White. -jpam HH. ‘Gossett. ....|/Lee Bartlett........../H. R. Fox 
Throckmorton.|Norman M. Burgess. . .|William A. Dunlap..|J. T. O’Dell Jr.......jE. L. Glenn 
Erte ees. R. W. Jones. Meese oper: crake. Eugene Mankins......j|J. R. Ponder 
Tom Green...|John H. Lochaby...... W. O. Miller........|Jake Z. Harper....... |J. R. Millsap 
PRA WIST tS ss.” Arthur A. Swenson AN. L. Gault.........]Sam N. Allred....... {Lawson Boothe 
eTIUtVEE «. 203 Bill Rasbeary .j/E. E. Skains-.......|Clifton Reynolds. ......|Cloyce Davis 
Orsi gay orai<.: Allen Riley ..|.W. A. Barnes.......|Floyd Hignett........]}H. E. Caraway 
WOmshiurzes.i.0. « « Jim ORE Ys: ntlhe” Shaw... .ciacss|0. BH. Venn... $¢. 4:0 Horace Morris 
Upton Sam Holmes. W. J. Price........./Tom Trimble.........|Joe E. Conger 
Uvalde. 0%. M. H. Jones SOs Ja rOwiler. 6. Ao lu Tampkes on... 2. | Virgil Sutherland 
Val Verde....|T. R. Brite ,/Dee Harrison........jLucius Hinds.........]/W..O. Mills 
Meeoeanie... (Bill Fisher.....:.... «3 Eddie Guinn......../Ward Gilbert. poe. (tia Brown 
Wietoria......)Ll. A. Moore. ~ IS eeeeruschhaupts. 321 We! S: Caraway. ...../August W. Groth 
Walker. w2e.<./T.. N: Hayman ./Anderson Yates.....|J. H. Yelverton....... |W. D. Underwood 
Waller jJ. C. Calhoun J. E. Haney . |Delphina Stefka . G. T. Pattison Jr. 
WAPO ste. oe ee Ace Collins. Yo. e8 5. oe EL gee toR 1S sc chat . 10. O, Williamson. John H. Wilson 
Nee ela ..|Joe E. Bailey..........]J. W. Whiddon. .|/Louis R. Lehrmann. Walter Harmel 

Webb. maiowe Neo Johnson. Sieve. .(T. A- Leyendecker. .|R. E. Misener. Juan G. Villarreal 
Wharton. . .|Pete Nelson...........|Claude B. Dill....../Paul J. Sablatura. J. G. McDaniel 
Wheeler. .. L. Erwin ..|W. E. Mason......../Sam McMurtry........ L, L. See 
Wichita. ...|Kelly Gilbreath We ds HOlMman fo. 3 Be) Voylesoc.co).:). (H.-H)Haynes 
Wilbarger. . OMA Henry Scott .|Clarence Grimes..../A. S. Tooley.........|O. R. Yarbrough 
Willaey. ss: %.. Pie sush a: A. VV ee omith. co... ..|Louis, Prator.......... id. 2. Runnels 
Williamson....JSebern Barker jAmpAte Daniel (un. aes [EO ols Martinets.s... +01 We = Stern 
Wilson. . {B. A. Jimenez. .....{Leonard Rotter Ew) Hackeeslss: . |E. F. Montgomery 
Winkler. . : jw aa Wharton. areata J. AM Seogine as. .IT. M. Mills. .. |R. E. Leese 
WieewrT. 2. . Cook. |F. M. McGee........|/Bob Cleveland . , |L.. J. Hartsell 
WOOO Sioses F550. z t. Ross. he LAB. A? Holbrook. .. tVeEGS Gore: _1C. O. Laminack 
Yoakum ..1C. W. Brown... iia ©. FOUtton Ass eee 2] Clyde Hartwick. . Paul Loe 
nt il a C. Lee Jones........../Truman Mayes......|R. B. Self. John Downey | 
LAD OIE Manuel tees whic raster Proceso Martinez. .| Guillermo Gonzalez. Lizandro Ramirez 
VLD 5 ON ee Ellis Ross. -1Roy. Y. Davidson... .1A. F. Rutledge. . H. R. Reynolds 
CUSTOM-MADE 509 MUNGER 
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Forms of Municipal Government in Texas 


There were 717 incorporated cities and 
towns in Texas, according to the federal cen- 
sus of 1950. The largest city was Houston 
with 594,321 population within its corporate 
limits, The smallest incorporated town was 
Belcherville, Montague County, with a popu- 
lation of 31. There were 147 cities with more 
than 5,000 population. There were 313 places 
with population ranging from 1,000 to 5,000, 
and there were 257 places with population of 
less than 1,000. 

[Note.—The statements in this article apply, 
of course, only to incorporated places. There 
are approximately 2,800 unincorporated places 
in Texas, most of which are less than 500 in 
population though some of them are above 
2,500. (See pp. 83-96 for List of All Texas 
Cities, Towns and Villages.) ] 

Places of 5,000 population or less may be 
chartered by general law only. (Art. XI, Sec. 
4, of State Constitution.) These places, num- 
bering 570, operate under various aldermanic, 
commission and council forms of government. 
Though they are not home-rule cities, except 
in a few instances where a place has dropped 
below 5,000 after receiving its home-rule char- 
ter, some of them have a city manager form 
of government under general law. 

Places of more than 5,000 population may, 
by vote of a majority of qualified electors, 
adopt and amend their own charters under 
the home-rule provision of the State Consti- 
tution, subject to such restrictions as may be 
prescribed by Legislature. (Art. XI, Sec. 5, 
of State Constitution.) 

There were 112 home-rule cities in Texas 
early in 1951, according to a survey of the 
League of Texas Municipalities. Eleven of 
these had less than 5,000 population, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, having dropped below 
5,000 after having been chartered under the 
home-rule provision. There were forty-six 
cities of more than 5,000 population operating 
under the general law. 

Of the 112 home-rule cities, 59 had the 
council-manager or commission-manager form 
of government, three had city managers by 
ordinance, 32 had various types of the com- 
mission form of government and 18 had the 
council (mayor-council) form. 

The survey by the League of Texas Munici- 
palities showed that there were 117 cities and 
towns with city managers, of which 62 were 
operating under home-rule charter and 55 
under charter by general law. Of the home- 
rule cities, there were 59 with charter provi- 
sion for a city manager and three with provi- 
sion by ordinance. Of the 55 places chartered 
under the general law and having city mana- 
gers, nine had adopted the plan by election, 
15 by ordinance and 31 had some city official 
(city secretary, purchasing agent or other) 
performing the duties of a city manager. The 
smallest city with a city manager was Benja- 
min, Knox County, with a population of 531. 
The largest was Dallas with 432,927. 

Home-Rule Cities. 

Below is a list of the cities of Texas oper- 
ating under home-rule charter, with form of 
city government designated as follows: (C) 
indicates council (mayor-council) form of city 
government; (Com) indicates commission 
form; (C-Mgr) indicates council-manager 
form; (Com-Mgr) indicates commission-man- 


ager form. 
Abilene (Com-Megr), Alice (C-Mgr), Amarillo 
nson (C), Arlington (Com-Mgr), 


(Com-Mgr), 
Austin (C-Megr). 

Baytown (C. -Mer), Beaumont (C-Megr), 
(C-Mgr), Belton (Com- -Mgr), Big Spring (Com- 
Mer), Bonham (Com-Mgr), Borger (Com-Mgr), 
Brenham (Com), Brownsville (Com-Mgr), Brown- 
wood (C-Mgr), Bryan (Com-Mgr), Burkburnett 


(Com-Megr). 

Carthage (Com- Dae, Childress (C), Cisco 
(Com), Cleburne (C-Mgr), Coleman (C-Mgr), 
(C-Megr), Corpus Christi. (Com- 


Colorado City 
Mgr), Corsicana (Com), Cuero (C). 


Bellaire 


458 


Dallas (C-Mgr), De Leon (Com), Del Rio 
(Com), Denison (Com), Denton (Com), 

Eagle Pass (Com- oy Eastland (Com-Mer), 
ie apg oes bie otet: MSE Ze lectra (C), El Paso (Cy, 
Ennis om. 

Fort Woe (C- Mer), Freeport (Com). 

Gainesville (C-Mgr), Galena Park (Com), Gal- 
veston (Com), Gorman (Com), pid ys, 
Grand Prairie (Com), Greenville (Com 

Harlingen (Com-Mgr), Henderson tC), Hillsboro: 
(C), Houston (C). 

Jacksonville (Com- eet 
eee (C-Megr), illeen (C- Mer), Kingsville 

om). 


Lamesa (C-Mgr), La Porte (Com), Laredo (C), 


Levelland (C-Mgr), Longview (Com-Mgr), Lub- 
bock (Com-Mgr) Lufkin (Com-Megr). 

*McAllen (Com-Megr), McKinney (Com), Marlin 
(C), Marshall (Com-Mgr), Mercedes (Com), 
Mexia (Com-Mgr). *Midland (C-Mgr), Mineral 
eu \Comn) Mission (Com), Mount Pleasant 

-Megr). 


Nacogdoches (Com-Mgr), Navasota (Com-Mgr), 
New Braunfels (Com). 

*Odessa (C-Mgr), Orange (Com). 

Palestine (Com), Pampa (Com-Mgr), 
(C-Megr), Pasadena (Com), Pharr (Com), 
view (C), Port Arthur (Com-Mgr). 


Quanah (C). 
Ranger (Com), River Oaks (C), Robstown (C). 
San Angelo (Com- -Megr), San Antonio (Com), 
San Benito (Com-Megr), Sherman (C-Megr), Slaton 
(Com), Stamford ( -Mer), Sul Springs (Com- 
er 
Terrell 


Mer), ‘Sweetwater (Com- 
Texas City (Com), 


Paris. 
Plain- 


Taylor (Com-Mgr), Temple (Com-Mgr), 
(Com-Mgr), Texarkana (C), 
Tyler (Com-Megr). 

Uvalde (C). 

Vernon (Com), 

Waco (C-Mgr), Waxahachie (C-Mgr), Weather- 
ford (Com), eslaco (Com-Mgr), West University 
Place (Com), Wichita Falls (C-Mgr). 

Yoakum (Com-Mgr). rp 

*Manager plan by ordinance, but no provision 
in city charter. 


MANAGER PLAN CITIES UNDER 
GENERAL LAW 

The 55 cities listed below had city managers. 
under provisions of the general law, accord- 
ing to a survey early in 1951 by the League 
of Texas Municipalities. Nine of these cities 
had more than 5,000 population in 1950 and 
could operate under the home-rule provision 
of the State Constitution. The remaining 46 
places had 5,000 or less and necessarily adopt- 
ed the manager plan under general law. 

Asherton, *Bay City, Benjamin, Burnet, Carrizo 
Springs, Clarksville, *College Station, Columbus, 
Crane, Crowell, *Crystal City, *Dalhart, Denison, 
Eagle Lake, Fort Stockton, Friona, *Garland, 
Georgetown, Giddings, Gilmer, Goldthwaite, 
Hearne, Hempstead, *Highland Park, Hubbard, 
Jasper, *Kermit, Lake Jackson, Lampasas, Lib- 
erty, Livingston, *Lockhart, Marfa, Marlin, Mc- 
Camey, Newton, Panhandle, Perryton, Pittsburg, 
Rockdale, San Augustine, Santa Anna, Schulen- 
burg, Seymour, Sonora, Spearman, Spur, Trinity, 
*University Park, Uvalde, Velasco, Weimar, 
Wellington, West Columbia, West University Place. 

*More than 5,000 population in 1950, but city 
manager plan operated under general law. 


CITIES OF 5,000 POPULATION WITHOUT 
HOME RULE 


Victoria (C). 


The following 46 cities have more than 
5,000 population but had not adopted the 
home-rule charter, according to a survey of 
tee League of Texas Municipalities early in 


Alamo Heights, Fae ea Aransas Pass, Athens, 
Ballinger, *Bay Or Beeville, Brady, Brecken- 
ridge, Brownfield, ameron, Cleveland, *College 
Station, Commerce, Conroe,, Crockett, *Crystal 
City, *Dalhart, Donna,, Dumas, El Campo, Fal- 
furrias, *Garland, Gladewater, Gonzales, Haltom 
City, *Highland Park, Huntsville, Jacinto City, 
*Kermit, Kilgore, Littlefield, *Lockhart, Mona- 
hans, Pecos, Port Lavaca, Port Neches, Raymond- 
ville, Rosenberg, Rusk, San Marcos, Seguin, 
Snyder, Stephenville, *University Park, White 
Settlement. 


*Have city manager plan 


in operation under 
general law. 


Mayors and City Managers of Texas Cities and Towns 


List below was compiled from questionnaires sent out immediately after the municipal 
elections in April, 1951, supplemented by returns to the League of Texas Municipalities. Name 
of city manager is included for those municipalities having that form of government. 


eee Mayor. 
EAD DOELMa ae se «ss « Fred H. Young 
PADERNAtHY. wa. s%'s-- J. P. Nystel 
POUCHES: os wk. sis: Ernest Grissom 
City Mgr., Austin P. Hancock. 
ee Dulce. ..... J, H. Young 
W346 09010 tree Frank J. Denzer 
Alamo Heights (San Antonio 
Oe Jack Judson 
I Rarer asa « ENG: Wilburn Galyean 
PBS sie a R. C. Daniell 
yA eae Robert M. Franks 


Aulpiner. Mik ss... John W. Gillett 
Altompeheant..: Chester A. Gipson 
Alvarado: 7. sv. John R. Walden 
PEVID Metres ca 6 E. A. Richards 
PVVOPON Was. « John Middlebrooks 
PRR ATAIOS sinks Silene ss Klein 
City Mgr., N. V. Moss 
INIGe VTE here Je DN LX 
AOR OAC 32 oe xa. ass Hugh James 
Andrews..... William M. Peoples 


City Mgr., Llano B. Parrish 


Angleton... .. Neal Giesecke 
PST SE M. L. Vermillion 
AMONG te. 5 Leon A. Russell 
ATISOM CIEE sak hs acs» Earl McCaleb 
ASR OIN ag cess S302 George A. Broome 
Aransas Pass..... E. F. Falgout 
Arehert Git ysl... Baan Harris 
APIINETON «5: °. re = Vandergriff 
City Mgr., O O’ Dell. 

Ye, Sa ee D. 55. Alexander 
Asherton..... Miles E. Bingaman 
City Megr., J. Brown Key. 
Aspermont... ..Ralph Riddel 
Athens.........Charles F. Jones 
VGUIEN OU 571 ase te ee ieee Ellis 
DAOWAR TS oe walss a. Charles McNeil 
AUDTeYy ser. eet... J. W. McNatt 
IAwSUiieeene ee. WV. S. Drake Jr. 
City Megr., W. E. Seaholm. 
Austwell io. ..0 44. O. W. Anderson 
PURIST Rie a Louis E. Lindham 
Avinger . “Sago W. Simmons 
istcigel ae eee B. H. Freeland 
Balcones Heights....Carl Kiefer 
bawlinger. frit... .. _J. W. Moore 
Bangs ..Thomas D. Levisay 
Bae yweils eck 's Max Manning 
ESOUSLOW. aie sem: C. W. Wright 
Bartlett.........Leslie E. Moore 
Bastrop...Dr. = pang Bryson 
Bay City.. as “ae Gusman 
Baytown... oe “A. Ward 
City Mer., ve) eT, ’ Middleton. 
Beaumeontey. . os, 2%. Otho Plummer 


City Mer. 
Mrs. Willie J. Pence! 


Beckvillereeet © ae 3. J. I. Driskell 
Beeville.........Lock M. Adkins 
Belcherville...... lye Os oe 
ISS le Ee. West 
City Mgr., John H. GrNeal 
Bellevue nemesis: .% Rex O. Davis 
Bells .. ‘ce .J. E. Dopson 
Bellville ....... BB “M. Brouillette 
Belton. .Elmer H. Hays 


City Mer., W. F. ee 


Benavides. C. Chapa 
Benbrook . Waite “A. Malone 
Benjamin ....... F. E. Davidson 
Beverly Hills. .H. W. Wright 
Bivgwakes, 1.8... Martin H. Boone 
BigrSandy. 22. W. Clyde Mings 
BigySpring ] sl... G. W. Dabney 
City Mer., 

Herbert W. Whitney. 
BiIsgwiels#, a5: George H. Webb 
Bishop ae < snct. John G. Michalk 
Blancorm . 4. fees... Wayne Smith 
Blanketita 1 <0 J. Preston Tucker 
Bloomburg....Raymond Endsley 
Blooming 

Grove..Dr. James H. Playfair 
FSIOSSOM) facts, Sis. 6-0 R. M. Pyron 
Blue Ridge....... JF Geet. Clair 
Blunt. wi. . f Dr. A. L. Bradford 
Boerne...... Clarence E. Dietert 
Bogatamaw. »é Vernon Thedford 


RS ape meer eee eS Ie Loi Mayor, 
Bonname «cere. Howard L. Crider 
City Megr., C. E. Thompson. 
BOOKer te. Harry S. Mitchell 
BOLeet ra ncu + tease R. V.. Latimer 
City Mer., A. A. aes 
BOVINA tae. or. ee Je Hammond 
Bane ue ae os ES ee $b. M. Major 

rahe Ns ee ee Vinee Rathtt 
Brackeiteilic cs seen H. J. Manny 
TOU ae ete) oh ee J. Earl Rudder 
Bran hioee es. cere «5 Roy C. Jones 
CaZOria ees os R. L. Hanson 


Breckenridge. .Marvin A. Naylor 


Breniondtartc. sone. «< Joe Rumple 
Brennam. 7... C. D. Dallmeyer 
Bridgeport. .Herman R. Harwood 
Bronte on etc: Eee Oe ew Hitt 
Brookshire. ...Arthur Robichaux 
Brownieldss: -. cs: CC erinm 
IBTOWNSDOTO. ses oes. Jel, a Turner 
Brownsville Sots. Stokely 


City Mer., on W. Watts 
Brownwood..... N. Thomason 
ae lty Mer., Race Broad. 
George E. Adams 


DCO Si) et ee 


"Sity Mer., H. A. Thomason. 
Brysonve wes. gor ake. L. O. Moore 
Butlareereec sts ee ce W. B. Green 
Boral Ouepeiec. os «let fe Es von 
Bullardeee eens ces T. A. Phillips 
Burkburnett. et ce Leen ELT 

City Mer. (Vacancy). 
IBurlesonrar ee. eo Jee Vie OCOLE 
Burnet . .Dr. Joe A. Shepperd 

City Mer. . Jack 'S S. Branum. 
IBVeCT Smartt crc Milton Dunn 
Caddo Mills. Fa oars Ter A: Hardaway 
Caldwell . .Judson C. Womble 
Calvert ....Dr. Ni C. Taylor Jr. 
Cameron . : .A. N. Green 
Campbellton. Picts PIMC ‘Ed Campbell 
GampeWOOUeas +s. J. E. Robbins 
Canadian........Jess B. Lindley 
Cantonvrse G. H. Hilliard Sr. 
Canyon ..-....Andy L. Walsh 
Carbone ss sae Ike E. Butler 


Carrizo Springs...B. E. Leonard 
City Mer., Del, Green. 
Carrolltonter sa: | O. Connell 

Carthage, a a ‘of 


Commission ........John Neal 
City Meri ode la. Lorner, 
Castroville. Bernard J. FitzSimon 
Gataringpecss. 12: : E. T. Barber 
CedareHillyee as... 0 ©. Potter 
Celeste Pee ee LOOMASTVVESL 
Celinateese, 2256 55 G. C. Sheets 
Center ..:.. .M. H. Slayden 
Centerville. ‘Gilbert Gresham Jr. 
Charlotte. das VLOOLe: 
Childress. “Dr. Wy: A ee 
Chillicothe. A ctl Boaz Jr. 
Christine. € H. Allen 
Cisco. .G. C. Rosenthal 
Clarendon . : ‘Major B. Hudson 
Clarksville....... W. E. Bonham 
City Mgr., C. Roy Dinwiddie 
Claude...... Charles H. Bagwell 
Cleburne.. William Roy Anderson 
City Mars, Jeeeearly. 
ea g . George W. Jordan 
Clifton . .E. K. Parker 
AG HIDE. (LOS, oC eS 
Clyde. . Meee Cots Manly, 
Coahoma. .Burr Brown 

Sone saat Hill ‘(Dallas 
PLO RA sce George W. Owens 
Coleman. .William T. Jones 
City Mer., Albert Pope. 
College ae Ag Ernest Langford 
City Mer., 
ieee Cee LL. Rogers. 
Collinsville. .J. B. Walker 
Colorado City... ‘James M. New 
City Mer., ‘Jack Tallent. 
Columbus Pant E. E. Irwin 
City pet: R. Lee Hastedt. 
Comanche. .R. W. Brannan 
Commerce...Dr. A. C. Ferguson 
COMmOM re eee haere Op dag, lebokt 


City— Mayor. 
Conroesset ge. Mike C. Harris 
Coolidge case Asoc K. Dorsett 
Cooper. . . R. Hicks 
Co peras 

OMG. Mest: Marvin A. Mickan 
Corpus 
Christie? 28 reali Wasserman 
City Mer., W. Collier. 
Gornicannss:, fone Reily 
" Corsicana-s.ét... : Ben F. Blackmon 
CouUlacses 2.30. le « Ray M. Keck 
Grandalie st. ails. oat Fred Adams 
Crane@weets ce, «28 « W. W. Allman 
Crawford. ae R. Caldwell 
Crockett..... . Craddock Jr. 
COLOSIOY COM mete ac aae ope see C. H. Lodal 
CTOSSeElaInS wie. as a S. N. Foster 
COWEN? cisch ss Hubert C. Brown 
City Mgr., E. H. Scales. 
Crowileyacet tices sr tu: J. H. Race 
Crystal City..B. H. Holsomback 

City Megr., L. L. Williams. 
Cuero feed. «0. 1a Newman 
CUMD Yee. oo nett e C. L. Moore 
Cushing. . .Byford Bates 
Daingerfield. . .R. R. Morrison 
DalSetta. oi. canterery ete. c oe S. R. Field 
Dalhants x. oncsrterk J. Eddie Jones 

City Mgr., William D. Fowler. 
Dales rte. tie. ccs > J. Adoue Jr 

City Mgr., Charles Cc. Ford. 
Dalworthington 

Gardens....O. D. Shackelford 
Darrouzett........M. W. Woods 
DAWSON sree eens. 6 0. R. V. Davis 
Davion sncadues on Glendon D, Toler 
Decatur. : a L. Hardwick 
Deer Park.. .Earl E. Dunn 
Deglcal bie opccgeleae = "Fred Napp Jr. 
DEPILCON mes « ns .W. B. Nowlin 
Dele RIG ccrtkhs » « - Frank Randolph 
Denison . eo .A. C. Casey 
Denton . ‘Mark Hannah 
Denver City... aa .J. J. Wise 
DEDOLT Rs earth -James R. Grant 
TLOeCSCOMOnN amet seo es ee tne 
De Soto........W. A. Chowning 
DethOlter. <6 em a - Claude Smith 
IDEVING: fra. ais.: gion W. Bain 
Dickens : .C. W. Nichols 
Dilley Pde han NLORLELE 
Dimmitt........L. G. Manning 
Dodd City Mins oe Doo oe Edward Cox 
Dodson ene .tt ese . Howard Hunt 
Donna: ae..t6 Dale S. Washburn 
Dublin ae Via Othman 
DUDES wee c Aes ee ek H. L. Hooten 
Duncanville .....E. M. Hastings 


Eagle Ford. -Lonnie D. Bramhall 


Eagle Lake...... Harold Thomas 
City Mgr., James F. Hudson. 
Fagle Pass....... F. F. Weyrich 
Warth vary ssa .A. D. Taylor 
Eastland. .Jack Muirhead 
ene Mer. T. C. Heck. 
Easton . .Rev. H. E. Allen 
HICLOlat te tyes: Collie Hodges 
Edcouch : ple R. Sander 
HEN. cera ees ta. a. Harris 
Edgecliff. ...Lambuth Tomlinson 
Ridgvewoods sme ene. J. F. Wilder 
Edinburg. ...Chester E. Blodgett 
City Mer., Henry P. Griffin. 
Hina cea. ee cee Harry Mauritz 
El wees ght oatan cee Joe A. Sears 
Eldorado. Je Sonle 465 aeehohtae 
Mlectra vec Baie Leo Moore 
Elgin. . .Edwin O. Lundgren 
Elkhart... 2 :i.: De ee? Parker 

fEllinger .... a 

Fl Paso wmaesres «6 Fred Hervey 
Sp ener sees Melvin A. Giese Sr. 
MN OUSCL a em se L. D. Looney 
FiMOLEY. fede sees certs. « Sam Braziel 
THNIOCR ck ck away oo a eon tunnmnes 
Ennis... A ee L. Maroney 
Estelline . eetien M. Whaley 
Euless. . ; ais Fuller 
Everman... yay Neill 
Fairfield . AiG ie Witlitord 
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Palnurfrifistitave sso. e x R. R. Scott 
Falls City....Sydney Nieschwitz 
Farmers Branch. ee Lewis 
Farmersville. ...... Re Beaver 
Farwell..d Sei CO Hoatereon 
Pater rid: Bako oe W. Holt 
Fayetteville . ...Lee Heinsohn 
Wenris.3 Sees cee eee L. Moyers 
RIATON Baa ois tert oa C. A. Pearson 
WiORENGCE. tc tracisualers © J. B. Jenkins 
Floresville ....E. F. Woolsey Jr. 
Floydada........J. A. Patterson 
FOHELICC Nak. oe J. H. Laubhan 
Poresteliilis.¢, cha. « Jack W. Sims 
Worney a. ase a R. D. Futrell 
Fort Stocktdr: . .W. L. Buenger 

City Megr., E: B. Ligon. 
Fort Worth ......d3. R. Edwards 
City Mgr., W. O. Jones. 
Brankling aaa.’ OC. Crane 
Frankston ..........- Ray Perry 
Fredericksburg ..... Joe Molberg 
WLEEDUOLE ee ne ote « J. E. Dingle 
Brionaes .< ens ates Mack Bainum 

PACs Mere, ata Wilson. 
EriSC0zah eet + Bates Toke Eaas 
WEOSD Fe she rere Frank Johnson 
Fruitdale ets ae 

PLO. .Orville S. Muller 
Gainesville. .Henry Lynch 

City Mer., ‘Homer B. Bly. 


Galena Park. .William J. Philpot 
Galveston. .H. Y. Cartwright Jr. 


Ganadown, oe. .s Gh kis E. B. Frels 
Garlang.s.~. 2 es D. Cecil Williams 
GArPrrisOn. «os Cc. W. Hilliard 
Gatesville. ...... Roger H. Miller 
Georgetown. . eee Se Gri tit 
City Mgr, ‘Lee C. Black. 
George West....Marvin Johnson 
Giddings ..... .H. C. Wiese 


City Mer., "'R. A. Toler. 


Gilmer. -Robert E. Gates 
City “Mer., Gene Gatlin. 
Gladewater...........Carl Bruce 
Glen Rose....... G. C. Gibbs Jr. 
GOdIEy?T . fs Seeeeees E. G. Adams 
Goldthwaite.g. 2.1.5. Loy Long 
ea mere W. C. Barnett. 
Goliad -R. L. Johnston 
Gonzales. . George C. Seydler 
Gordon .E. L. Henegar 
Goree eo. Paes ae R. C. Spinks 
Gorman’ «ose oot eae ey, aly) 
Graford D. D. Conlee 
Graham? .aiers am st. O. L. Graham 
Granbury..... Dr: ‘Le Ge Ballard 
Grandtalis. <5 222.35 Harold Ward 


Grand Prairie: .E. Carlyle Smith 


Grand Saline. ..J. E. Persons Jr. 
Grandview......J. F. Sheets Sr. 
Granger..... Richard Mulholland 
Grapeland........John Kennedy 
Grapevine....... Gordon D. Tate 
Greenville. ....... John H. Miller 
Griffing Park (Port Arthur 
PO?) pac gece Charles W. Ellis 
rebleseeing Ss sins ah creel A W. A. Browder 
Groom. Seg ote le Coe SOLE 
Groveton. - Bis eee Ds Co Bartow 
Gruvert ceca ican. (Winder 
GuonterS 2 22-2 ok. Wa, LOWDEY, 
Gustine 05 os 2 J. D. Center Jr 
Hale Center.:.....P. L. Pollard 
Hallettsville. .. .M. I. Bozka 
Halisville: 25.26: Tom A. Brown 
HalfomiCitys et ce J. C. Gunter 
Hamilton 460s Jess Brown 
Hamlin.........B. M. Brundage 


Happy: ay ersas she het 18 OTe gs 
Harlingen..Gene F. McCullough 


City Megr., Larry M. Crow Jr. 
Haskell. (nee? 2 pt Oe Hunt 
HawkinSere (p25 044 ccd eae Creer 
HeEaTnes.e eee H. S. Spiller 

City Megr., N. L. McCarver. 
Hedley: 3 atresia nes 6 2% Henry Moore 
Hemphill.......Dr. D. G. Mann 
Hempstead... ery S. C. Walker 

City eg: F. R. Mills. 
Hen teeoa .L. H. Reed 
Henrietta. Rex M. Gates 
Hereford: jsser >. E, Dameron 
Hermieion. 32.257. .'. Bob Creswell 
Hico.........Wade H. Greenslit 
Higeinsy euinccts see W. C. Jenkins 
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Highland Park (Dallas 

PLOT iu be kee ee E. H. Blum 
FHUETSDOrOs coos. ni ols Abner Bryant 
Holland...... John C. Kuhlmann 
Holiday: our... J. W. Franklin 
TIGOOO ss se ae Robert L. Kollman 
Honey: Grove......... (Vacancy) 
HOORS®. (tose. . W. Lumbley 
Houston ..Oscar F. Holcombe 
Howeseeamens: C. W. Thompson 
PU RDaT sy temaes teen Blake Gillen 

City Megr., Cecil Stewart. 

Hughes Springs...Cecil O. Pratt 
FRUIMIDIC Aiton ces poet LT. Landry 


Eve pe a a K. McKewen Sr. 
Huntsville . -Sam Robbins 


FROtCHINS Sete ees « A. O. Hickman 
Hutto... ..J. A. Highsmith 
Bla lGUieee OF s.brets ce ccc aes Foy Hudson 
TOWa ve atioe sarees. Z. Fenton Dale 
PITA Ae os mikielicae Sioa: vege tepaaniela eee 
TVOCALION -vusiasterave aca ase ts A. R. Poss 
TPVIN Ee htana Geis aie ote C. B. Hardee 
BEGLY cant bee eee cee Sam R. Green 
Itasca Sterling" Williamson 
Jacinto City. . . L. Dacus 
JACKSDOPO ws « pies w 2008 A. F. Little 
Jacksonville. ....... TF. E. Acker 
City Megr., W. BE. Cook 
PASTOR tant cme a cre W. N. Wood 
City Mer., I. H. Walker. 
WAV LOTR ei te a< ee yee M. V. Jay 
JeLTersoniaxw ete 26 W. F. Myers 
JOWELLac euciie ts i Le Bel slag ha 
Joaquin. . .Arnold Hooper 
Johnson City... "George E. Byars 
Jourdanton |... .. Mitch Thomas 
JUTICEIOM en sar 3 ates W. P. Hendrix 
JUSTIN: cares oh oes W. I. Bishop 
Karnes City...A. F. Pease ire 
EAT Ys tyes eta uae O. Miller 
Kautmanes.. ; Dr. ramet Day 
Kemp ... veff Forest Hanna 
Kenedy .John English Thames 


Pena (Fort Worth 
P.O: B. 


ee Ea ek box T. Webb 
KeErens:. acca. dates W. S. Price Jor. 
KeG@rmii ca wear sets = Joe Arledge 


City Megr., Fred W. Pearson. 
Kerrville ......Dr. J. L. Bullard 
City Mer., Jack W. yo eee 
Kilpore:; wi. - .. 1... Elder 
Killeen .... John ats Toliver 


City Mgr. . Raymond Baca. 


Kingsville. . .Harold O. Brown 
KIPDY VIG tare aera, E. E. Stringer 
KOI Win a. rertiegias <9 R. L. Ryburn 
Knox CLG ae noe ers ae T. Glenn 
KOSSO..... tects < W. R. Hammond 
Kountze we 'p. Barrett 
vie tec tes anes .J. A. Neal 
Woa GOnIa ge nhas oats W. M. Thomas 
La Nerlas . acs J. A. Hawkins Jr. 
La Grange...Milton von Minden 
Lake Jackson..W. D. Colegrove 
City Mer., John Elder. 
Lakes June? wee oye oe Bert Cook 


Lakeview (Port Arthur 
| 2 Oy .Cecil W. Hightower 
Lakeview (Hall 


COUNEY) pain cxeusts ke Paul McCanne 
a Worth APOE Mab pee 
BOL Mills 
LAMEGSSa? tee sheet ae AW. reat 
City Megr., Carroll A. Taylor. 
pon neers hs Mees W. M. Brook 
Lancaster. ...William H. Holder 
Lal Porter. 2 H. J. Pfeiffer 
Laredo. .-Hugh S. Cluck 
LAW yicctarn eetcunte G. W. Haynes 
LELOTS so ae coanee .W. R. Combs 
Leonard ....W. Frank Weck ia 
Levellanditesanede. aoe West 
City Megr., Ray inet Gea 
Lewisville. ..... Conrad E. Duwe 
Lexingtorig ope. - J. A. Hilliard 
LibeGty oe ease E. W. McLendon 
City Megr., Marvin M. Henry. 
Ling ales cs.o alee ase R. C. Mallory 
Linden. ccs « Se Co NOOR 
Littlefield . ...A. C. Chesher 
Livingston. . ‘Ernest E. Cochran 
City Mer., W. C. de Cordova. 
TTANO see ieee Dr. H. J. Hoerster 
Lockhart... +. . Sam H. Tabor 
City Megr., Howard Grantham. 
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City— Mayor. 
Lockneyi.xd-o x’ .D. Biecox 
hometa-or rae. Travis A. Franks 
Lone. Oak ivioavntens R. Hesmith 
*Lone, Stara... ose Clay Byrne 
bial Nei Beirne, G. A. McCreight 

ity Mgr., G. O. Summers. 
(Loraine: say. Vance Dickenson 
LiOQrenZG ce \« vecumeee O. H. Kemp 
LOS BPesSnos «5.04 <n W. B. Speer 
Lottest: aah. cowaee Young Priest 
Lovelady un. meat J. Gassiott 
Lubbock. .Clarence K. Whiteside 


City Mer., pm | Matthews. 


Luedersi. «2 Ser H. Thomas 
Lufkin. “Dr, Granville Wright 
City Mer. , Harry Steenson. 
Luling +i. ieee de Brigance 
Lyford ix cihes eee P. C. Cantu 
Sauce ahi 3 See C. W. Davis 
City Mer., William L. Schupp. 
Mec aMey.. th water Cc. W. Brown 
City Mgr., Bob L. Davis. 
McGrécors: 3 secekeeee G. W. Lee 
McKinney... st): R. F. Newsome 
MecLeanws.-ieestmieee E. = Lander 
Mabank. > -hgditchiraes N. Gentry 
Madisonville ....... Jett, “Howard 
Malakofis..se.s ne de Waller 
Malone... iss as on ae Was a Lentz 
Manors. as ee mewn Cc. Johnson 
Mansfield . .C. H. Harrison 
Marble Falls.. ookee OF, TST 
Marfa cite We 308 John J. Mathews 
City Megr., A. P. Brown. 
Marion tity «3, cues Emil F. Kropp 
MarhineeS ..dsmeee Terry Dickens 
City Mgr., John V. Barton. 
Marqueziiciii siete s M. D. Barkley 
Marshall. dntee cae E. N. Power 
City Mgr., Oscar B. Jones. 
Mart:té. 2 techn J. C. Rogers 
Masonite sisencete Walter A. Durst 
Matadors... 2.0 Douglas Meador 
Mathisacnesicieeet B. E. Caffall 
Maud? < ise os sic Gre eee ee 
Maypearl v te Geers E. R. Morris 
Meadow........ John A. Roberts 
Megargel...Frank McAnally Sr. 
Melvin... 325... oe eee Joe Morrow 
Memphis:). 2s s> S. Carl Harrison 
Menard i. s:2.ca% Sees Ike Hallman 
Mercedes ........-G. E. Watson 
Meridian. 3... ses as Dr a D. Holt 
Merkel........ C. West 
Mertens’.« scscean “R. ee Weisinger 
Mertzon.-...'.o) eae J. Shelton 
Mesquite. ..... John = Lawrence 
Mexia . Eubanks 
City Mer.. ; HL F. me 
Miami. : . s/sSene eee R. J. Bean 
Midlands it. ee Perry Pickett 
City Mer., W. H. Oswalt ITI. 
Midlothian. ...... Keith S. Pryor 
MileS. 0:55. x \s's, 00k « Gods eee iene 
Milford ;.2.....10/2e Dyer 
Mineolas-.i.*:'. 2. ee Miles Caudle 

ee Heights (Greenville 
P.O5248..5 2) eee J. W. Green 


Mineral Wells.George D. Barber 


Mingus.2.farebies « Lawrence Santi 
Mission ..........Logan Duncan 
Monahans..:.... Walter Harwell 
Moody. 14) .2e oe . Marshall 
Moran sé $cc fo. om “Matthews 
MOreall ce nctte William A. Greer 
Morgan’s Point.T. W. Mattingly 
Morton: ste enete Roy T. Tarver 
Moultont. 925 -tecece W. H. Pundt 
Mount Calm..... S. J. McKinney 


Mount Enterprise....G. N. Boles 
Mount Pleasant.Ivan W. Frizzell 
City Mer., A. E. Taylor. 
Mount Vernon...Sam B. Harvey 
Muenster . ..John J. Hoffman 


Muleshoe........ Ray G. Keeling 
Mullin 4.3055 sas ee W. T. Lee 
Munday <s 14. facene W. R. Moore 
Nacogdoches...... Joe L. Kinsey 
City Mgr., Grady Stallings. 
Naples 4c8 <.5 .d@ecces W. A. Giles 
Navasota....... heer W. Barry 
City Mgr., M. B. Thomas. 
Nederland |. cic. ame D. Chester 
Needville........ H. W. Nowotn 


New Boston...Herman F. Powell 
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New Braunfels...... H. D. Nuhn-Penelope...........Rex F. Love Richland Hills....Del_D. Barron 
Newcastle......... Gaspard Neal = Peniel............... E. L. Long Richland Springs....J. B. Boler 
INGWLON, iieviss sc... J. O. Stringer Perryton...... Dean McCutcheon Richmond...... Hilmar G. Moore 
NIXON. 5. 0.5: Dr. John F. Wheeler City Mer., J. B. Whigam. Rio Hondo....R. J. Montgomery 
NOGONG..jecien.. M. K. Thrasher Petersburg...... Nan. Underwood Rising Star........ Walter Smith 
Nordheim......... Beuweeanasen -Petrolia ..v........ oes, Gerard oa oe Sha Worth 
Normangee......... Reece Martin’ hart ct! . i. 7. «xn Nj Witten P.O.). : .John H. Boyd 
North Pleasan- Pilot. Point: ..). .. J. Winston Peel Roanoke. ........ ‘C. W. Fanning 
eer eae C. A. Arrington Pineland..... E.G. Pru@homme Roaring Springs.....E. E. Moss 
North Texarkana (Texar- Pittebure. i ncees D. C. Rolston Robert Lee..F. E. “McDonald Jr. 
mana P.O,)i......-- Guy Glover City Mer., J. C. Harrison. Robstown........ Phil Magee Jr. 
BIOMACELPBE «Foss. 2's Mike Parker Plainview. - Wintield Holbrook Roby ..........Johnnie Ammons 
WaIWOOGS <u: se8:5 F. M. Redding Plano. pic Fred H. Miers ROCHESEOIs Firiccds 0 E. Hob Smith 
WOOL E.. g da 55,5"1<h Dudley Williams Pleasanton. Alfred Mosier Rockdale........-. W. P. Hogan 
Odem............. H. E. Cooper Port Aransas.....E. W. Tarrant City Mer., N. E, Alford. 
Odessa..... Dr. C. W. McCollum Port Arthur........ J. P. Logan ROCKpOrt. .2. 2... Travis Bailey 
City Mgr., Casey Fannin. City Mgr., Charles A. Brazil. ayotwn ety oe teeta er eee 
inne. W)..5.... LiJetiash Port Isabel....Burnie B. Burnell Rockwall........... steer ies 
Sy Se eee POCUSNG 55 31- - ct - Daniel P. Moore ‘eee K nraG ee Sys Fes in 
Olmos park pean Antonio Port Lavaca.....George Craigen Spee Wie ee aay Bee 
P.O.) .Ernest W. Clemens Port Neches....James A. Bowlin leet “7 pabeee i < i Baa 
i gO a ee Bor omialiman, -Post.i:.:2-....-.--; T. L. Jones Boece renders Richand rena 
MMI sas oi - F. Hollingsworth  Poteet.........Henry J. Ulbrich Rose ee R re ad L qirich 
Peete eee ak... ioe Poth:. 23.4%... . Clyde Fahrenthold roron erg.--- BN a eee 
Morariees oes «2. Joe Runnels Jr. Pottsboro.......... W. H. Young p> eit mae WW. eh ag 
Orange Grove.....T. L. Harville | Premont........A. D. Wilkinson aad Top reece SG Ba ik 
Ore City.......Douglas Newsom PYINCCLON 0 certs « os G. H. Dalton ped City Fetes ‘Anon’ B abe 
Overton ....Marvin H. Crawford Prosper............. U. N. Clary Ae bate AY soe eee. my Cl eh 
Sueeneeercarroll lL, Robertson  tPurdon ...............eecsees Ru Cu abe sie eelees « TR. Deb our 
Baiacioe oh... Jie sKoerber #Putnam...... Hons D. Isenhower See Ree oE aR fen 
Palestine........Ralph H. Irvine  Quanah.. : .H. Re Zelms Sabi ia oy siete east: ren 
TS ee O. C. Potter Queen City. . .Troy D. Baker Sa IMAL. + oa 2 ae John x pe ae 
Se CmA Hutto. Quinian.. --Henry Chambers Baviiaa, tence eens ohn Sie y 
City Mgr., Dick 1G. Pepin. Bultague.>...........C. C; Ham ar pete ee: en : oS a 
Panhandle......... om) Pwererrelly iQuitman......+,;.....G. R. Cathéy Cit Mw. elo. Ger rmis me ‘ac 
City Mgr., M. C. Davis. Ralls ................Otho Reed 2g re arlanc K rahi 
Panters (Fort Worth FAN BORG s: cinch ss Price Crawley gan Rect eae é pee 
OS eee G@eReBames Rankin. /.)c.......3. Pr Rankin an Rew ved ine. pe C See 
Peres boc... TrOMWAtwellhy Raventia...c.......A. V. Horn Cit Rite 0. TE a attain ay 
City Mer., R. B. Riddle. Raymondville....... Se rassnith s 1 Di gr., Frail G patie n. 
Pasadena...R. Vernon Whiteside Red Oak. yes saeW. i. yrumM oe Felipe. ..C. G. Palacios 
Se ea eee Pics Watelel,..ncidacde ss eases x -iyoee bel gg ie ae eae ete HB. Bailey 
Pear Evdee (Port Arthur pa 2 aoe ie eae t Ry. Jeter San cit toteecees WB. B Bailey 
P.O:). sale A VaneDevender’= Rhome.-;. .i. ...-.«. P. L. Harvey Ses tweet we eee thine ormann 
Pearsall. eee, meiNixon Rice. ... iGieys gheadd uke caackey ae 4 fei, aaa orman Phe yaad 
Pecan Gap........ T. C. Wilhite Richardson. ....E. L. Dabney ‘San_Saba...William S. Jameson 
OPO ME Meat... icicle a « Cecil Cothrun ReicmMlands testh. cs ts E. S. Allen (Continued on next page.) 
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Complete NATURAL GAS Service 


for Business, Industry and the Home 


De total Gas, the low-cost fuel . . . flexible, clean and 
convenient to use .. . plays an important role in the industrial 
and commercial progress of the Lone Star State, at the same 
time making a major contribution to the comfort and better 
living of Texans in their homes. 


Southern Union, serving 20 towns and cities in West Texas 


and South Texas, is proud to have a part in the continuing 
expansion of this area and the welfare of its people. 


/) 2 
Southern) Union Gas 
Sou EW 
“Helping Build the Great Southwest’ 
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om rk Village (Fort Sweetwater....... Marvin Alston Waelder .....+5. Roy E. Johnson 
Soret OL). eds oe Poilingim City Mgr., Henry D. Nabors. Wake Village (Texarkana 
Santa Anna.....Jesse K. Barton Ofte ie, SHES ot E. M. Beard PAID.s ig-es clare George M. Rozzell 
City Mgr., Richard D. Bass. Tahoka.James K. Applewhite Jr. Waller... t4 Uist od le RauGs Smith 
Santa Rosa......J. A. Schulgen Talcott ee Dick Rodgers Walnut Springs....John J. Hall 
Bavavelamant sss. at S. A. Bibby Talpa........... A. W. Kennedy Waskom........ R. A. Tompkins 
Schulenburg........ F. O. Brown Tatum..... Mrs. J. E. Holtzclaw | Waxahachie.J. Hudson Gardiner 
City Megr., Lewis Nix. Sy ee ae ae R. E. Kollman City Mgr., Victor C. Hobday. 
Es hs eee a . G._ Caddell City Mgr., F. R. Cromwell. Weatherford......... Jim_ Wright 
Seagoville ......... Dr. O. Glenn Teague..... Fenton R. Smith Jr. Weimar.......... F. F, Brasher 
: Tehuacana.....:...d. 7. Bounds  Weinértiii.....s. W. L. Johnson 
Seagraves se eee John H. Pillow Temple Cc. L. Walker Jr Wellington........l. B, Bratten 
Seguin Rifas smire'.% Roger W. Moore ey bee W E. Routh ° City Mer., Bura O. Handley. _ 
Seminole. ........ D. H. Starling enaha.............K. D. Riley Wells........ Charles G. Mattair 
SCVINOUN ss sips oles aes PD. Buck 8 6Speira:. 28. ee H. C. Barnes Weslaco........ Herbert M. Pike 
City Mgr., I. N. Ronhovde. City Mer., E. E. Boyd. City Mgr., V. C. Thompson. | 
Shamrock..... A. J. Montgomery = Terrell Hills (San Antonio Wests Sinan George E. Kacir 
Sherman ........John W. Hayes BiG) A) Skee e R. E. Willson Westbrook ......W. C. Hutchins 
City Mer., City Mer., E. F. Reinhardt. West Columbia..... A. T. Covert 
Charles Rodman Porter. Texarkana....Carroll L. Shiffer City Megr., J. R. Garrett. 
SHINGK ee ce nck Se Paul R. Otto ‘Texas City...... L. A. Robinson . Westminster........L. W. Clark 
Shore Acres (LaPorte Texline. ....sect.d> B. Bohloas Westover Hills (Fort Worth 
P.O.) see eeeee B. Harkness  Thorndale......... W. B. Elliott P.O.)..........W. R. Wheeler 
SUSHCE WL Se em ae R. S. Farmer  ‘hornton........... R. G. Nance West University Place 
SUVEFtOn. Tia ves be J; _E, Minyard., pire 2. ve T. E. Starnes (Houston P.O.)...H. E. Terry 
TOuUNIMNONS VLG © stake S eet e 5 usa hee Three Rivers. .J. K. Montgomery City Mgr., Whitt F. Johnson. 
RETItOR 2 cies a tes Frank Cleveland ‘Throckmorton..Travis B. Curtis | Westworth Village (Fort Worth 
Slaton or. eee. L. B. Wootton Timpson Be anew Dannie H. Sapp P2033 oe FAD bee A. Bi Pumphrey 
Tey rece ye L. M. Manford =Tioga.-:......:... A. Y. Garner ‘Wharton. .... (3m, W._H. Robison 
Se gg 2 Fee oer sik e: ms ee Tolar. Ay UY Yen ee een a do eel vale Re i R oheges 
DYVCET so. Nees eee ees . G. Sears -.. Willi rei ite Deer) , aggs 
Somerville ....Robert L. Gatling AS reek Yar Fe eer a Whiteface. . wc.ssneee T. J. Capps 
SUMIOU Ne kas Sa ese ek Wut Rabe pistes). seer. J. C. Caldwell . Whitesboro..Dr. W. R. Younger 
Sonora .......Alfred Schwiening ‘Trent... J. Cal Hamner White Settlement (Fort Worth 
City Mgr., R. M. Carver. PreHtOn sates fa Raymond Reed P.O.).. 1. George L. Deering 
SOUr, LAKG. 2.2: ae nsdn CMI | MEP yoe eke ee J. B. Clegg Whitewright..... R. R. Summers 
South Houston....G. W. Christy City Mer., S. S. Manry. Whitney. .......... O. E. Carroll 
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TSDOLOTO a kon on ae eee ae City Mgr., George D. Fairtrace. | Windom.....Mrs. E. A. Pulliam 
So] ake ag ahem ses rap Ned Hogan University Park (Dallas Winfield.......... Nora F. Beck 
City Mgr., James H. Cowan. P.O.) ..........Roy C. Coffee Wink.......... Oran O. Whitten 
Stamford...... Clyde C. Westfall Uvalde.........George C. Jolley | Winnsboro.......... Malvin Cain 
City Mgr., R. G. Bowdry. City Mgr., R. W. Evans. Winters « « s-<casieeoee C. S. Jackson 
Stititon .c1 Pre . B. Whitaker Valentine..........Vick Newton Wolfe City............ Ula Bush 
Stephenville... 2. R. N. Pittman Valley Mills.......L. E. Walker Wolfforth.......... M. E. Casey 
pCinivetts ahs. eas Paul Christian Wan..............E. R. Tunnell Woodsboro......... G, E. Boenig 
Stockdale.......B. W. Haverlah Van Alstyne...Rosco K. Garver Woodville......... J. Wood Fain 
Stratford ..... Kenneth Kendrick Van Horn......... F. D. Harrell Wortham...... Clyde K, Bounds 
Strawn: . P. Jiteek P.-L. Stepherr® Vera: sreern Leon Ledbetter Wylie .............. D. W. Click 
streetman.......,F..L. MeCaty  YWelaseo ...4.2) Roy C. Skinner Yoakum....... W. O. Afflerbach 
Sudan............Homer Morris City Mer., F. B. Ward. City Mgr., R. H. Koether. | 
Sulphur Springs....Watt Morris CHUSs aus Meee: O. T. Hallmark Yorktown .......... Gus _Braunig 
City Mer., J. P. Tackett. Vernon’ 252304 ee Fay Eggleston *No report in response to ques- 
Sundown......Jack A. Williams Victorias... 0.52.8. *W. Griffith tionnaire. 
SUNT aye sere Luther Vaughan WACO Sin daeitay es ome clan Vian OLOUT, ftIncorporated place, but inac- 
SWECIY: ov hema cepa Smith City Mgr., D. M. Wilson. tive municipal government. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT PROGRESS 

Municipal government in Texas is appraised as 
above average by national authorities. The rapid 
growth of Texas cities, and the competition among 
cities and towns, has stimulated a civic pride by 
citizens that has been helpful in maintaining 
honest and efficient government. : 

And, generally, city government has been pro- 
gressive. The commission form of city government 
was originated at Galveston after the disastrous 
hurricane of 1900. At an early date it was widely 
adopted by Texas, followed by the wide adoption 
of the various forms that grew out of it. 

Municipal government in Texas was aided also 

by the adoption in 1912 of the so-called home-rule 
amendment of the State Constitution, permitting 
amendment of municipal charters on vote of the 
citizens of places of more than 5,000 population. 
Prior to this date all places of less than 10,000 
could be chartered only by general law. This had 
severely restricted home rule among Texas cities, 
especially at that time and previously because of 
the small number of cities with this much popula- 
tion. (See p. 458.) 
. The general high level of municipal government 
in Texas has been reflected in the credit rating 
of Texas municipal bonds in the national market 
over a long period of years. This good rating 
applies to all Texas ‘‘municipals,’ including 
county, school, road and other bond-issuing dis- 
tricts; but the rating of the city securities has 
been especially high. 

However, the rapid growth of Texas cities, with 


corresponding rapid increase of tax resources, has 
also confronted Texas cities and towns with 
financing problems. Rapid growth has called for 
great expenditures for extension of paved streets, 
water and sewer systems and other city-owned 
utilities. Rapidly rising costs of construction have 
added to the problem. 

Chief source of financial support of the Texas 
city, as with cities in most other states, is the 
ad valorem tax, which is limited by the State 
Constitution to $2.50 per $100 of assessed valuation 
in home-rule cities and $1.50 in cities operating 
under general-law charter. ‘ 

The state has given some support to city 
finances through tax remission, where cities have 
suffered storm, flood or other disasters, and also 
by assuming part of the burden of paving city 
streets which serve as highway thoroughfares. 

Assumption by the state of road-district bonded 
debt on through highways and participation by 
counties in the auto-license-fee collections have 
indirectly aided oti finances. Such minor sources 
as parking meters have also been generally adopt- 
ed. However, Texas municipalities have maintained 
their good credit rating primarily through ad 
valorem taxes without resort to the various sales 
and other taxes that have been adopted in some 
other states. : 

League of Texas Municipalities, with head- 
quarters in Austin, organized along the lines of 
similar leagues in other states, has been a clearing 
house of information and mentor for municipal 
development, for the rapidly growing Texas cities. 


State Associations, Societies and Clubs of Texas 


Following is a list of the state-wide civic, commercial, trade, professional, fraternal and 
religious organizations of Texas. Data are as of April 1, 1951. In a few instances, name of 


either president or secreta 


The organizations are listed alphabetically accordin 


is omitted because not available. 


to the key word in the title of the 


organization, e.g., ‘‘Accountants, Texas Society of Certified Public.’’ 


Aberdeen Angus Assn., Texas.—Pres., Jess Al- 
ford, Paris; Sec., Tommie E. Stuart, Route 10, 
Box 71, San Antonio. 

Academy of Science, Texas.—Pres., Dr. C. C. 
Doak, A&M, College Station; Sec., Gladys H. 
Baird, P.O. Box 228, Huntsville. 

Accountants, Texas Society of Certified Public. 
—Pres., Curtis H. Cadenhead, Dallas; Sec., T. W 
Leland, F. E. Box 267, College Station. 

Advertising Agencies, Southwestern Assn. of.— 
Pres., George Knox, 914 Colcord Bldg., Okla. City, 


Okla.; Sec., J. Richard Brown, Southland Life 
Bldg., Dallas. 
Advertising Federation of America (Tenth 


Dist.).—Gov., A. B. Penny, Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Houston; Sec., Tom McHale, Chamber of 
Commerce, Dallas. 

Advertising of Texas, Inc., Outdoor.—Pres., 
Martin F. Bauman, P.O. Box 1706, El Paso; Sec., 
J. S. Phillips, 406 Drexel, San Antonio. 

Agricultural Agents Assn., Texas County.— 
Pres., Art Bralley, County Agent, Amarillo; Sec., 
D. F. Bredthauer, Refugio. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Assn. of Former Students of.—Pres., George B. 
Morgan, 2388 McFaddin, Beaumont; Sec., J. B. 
Hervey, College Station. 

Agricultural Workers Assn., Texas.—Pres., Paul 
H. Walser, P.O. Box 417, Temple; Sec., Paul A. 
Cunyus, Tarleton State College, Stephenville. 


Agriculture Teachers Assn. of Texas, Voca- 
tional.—Pres., H. E. Owen, Cooper School, Route 
6, Lubbock; Exec. Sec., Lewis B. Taylor, Box 
1128, Waco. 

Altrusa International, District 7.—Gov., Miss 
Bernice McGee, Masonic Home and School, Fort 


Worth; Sec., Mrs. Wilma J. Edwards, 1022 Mon- 
roe, Fort Worth. 

*American Christian Palestine Committee, S.W. 
Region.—Sec., Rev. D. H. Stewart, Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Houston. 

American Friends Service Committee (S.W. Re- 
gion).—Regional Chmn., James L. Anderson, 714 
E. 32d, Austin; Exec. Sec., Olcutt Sanders, Univ. 
YMCA Bidg., Austin. 

American Legion, Dept. of Texas.—Commander, 
William F. Elkins Jr., 324 Ave. D, Killeen; Adjt., 

. Ward Moody, Suite B-1, Commodore Perry 
Bldg., Austin. 

American Legion Auxiliary, 
Press;-Mrs. H. N: 


Dept. of Texas.— 

Lyle, P.O. Box 268, Cisco; Sec., 
ee? Thomas D. Rishworth, 1900 McCall Rd., 
ustin. 


Archaeological and Paleontological Society, The 
Texas.—Pres., Col. M. L. Crimmins, 312 Geneseo 
Rd., San Antonio; Sec., Ernest Wallace, Texas 
Tech Sta., Lubbock. 

Architects, American Institute of (Central Texas 
Chapter).—Pres., R. Max _ Brooks, Geisecke, 
Kuehne & Brooks, Austin; Sec., Louis Souther- 
land, Page, Southerland & Page, Austin. 

Architects, American Institute of (Dallas Chap- 


ter).—Pres., Arch B. Swank Jr., 2025 Cedar 
Springs, Dallas; Sec., Clifford Lane, 408 Melba 
Bldg., Dallas. 

Architects, American Institute of (Fort Worth 


Chapter).—Pres., Charles O. Chromaster, 408 
Century Bldg., Fort Worth; Sec., John W. Floore, 
1401 W. Lancaster, Fort Worth. 

Architects, American’ Institute of (Houston 
Chapter).—Pres., Herbert Cowell, 2303 LaBranch, 


Houston; Sec., Albert Howze, 21814 Virginia, 
Houston. 

*Architects, American’ Institute of (Texas 
Coastal Band Chapter).—Pres., Robert L. Vogler, 


225 Oleander, Corpus Christi. 

Architects, American Institute of (Texas Pan- 
handle Chapter).—Pres., Macon O. Carder, Fisk 
Bldg., Amarillo; Sec., M. H. Ensign, 310 W. 10th, 


Amarillo. 

Architects, American Institute of (West Texas 
Chapter).—Pres., C. C. Simmons, Majestic Bldg., 
San Antonio; Sec., E. I. Freeborn, 2806 Main, 
San Antonio. 

Architects, Texas Society of.—Pres., 
Phelps, 1501 Majestic Bldg., 

Richard Vander Straten Jr., 
San Antonio. 


Raymond 
San Antonio; Sec., 
646 Milam Bldg., 
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Assessing Officers, Texas Assn. of.—Pres., J. M. 
Darwood, Assessor and Collector, Quanah; Sec., 
E. E. McAdams, 108 E. 19th, Austin. . 

Assessors-Collectors, Assn. of Texas.—(See Tax 
Assessors-Collectors Assn.) 

Athletic Conference, Pioneer.—Pres., W. C. 
Weir, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; Sec., W. L. 
Hughes, Arlington State College, Arlington. 

Auditors, Assn. of Texas, County.—Pres., Newt 
Sosy) Tyler; Sec., Mrs. Aileen Mitchell, Rich- 
mond. 

Austin College Alumni Assn.—Pres., Frank P. 
Taylor, 511 N. Third, Durant, Okla.; Sec., Jack 
W. Nelson, Route 3, Sherman. 

Automobile Finance Companies, Texas Assn. of. 
—Pres., Oakley Davis, 622 Colorado, Austin; Sec., 
Ray Fisher, 505 N. Main, Fort Worth. 

Automotive Dealers Assn., Texas.—Pres., C. P. 
Simpson, 1621 Milam, Houston; Gen. Mgr., W. A. 
Williamson, 308 Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 6. 

Automotive Engineers, Society of (Texas Sec- 
tion).—Chmn., Horrel Gus Erickson, 6439 Anita, 
Dallas; Sec., Frank V. Esden, 910 N. Peak, 
Dallas. 

Automotive Wholesalers of Texas.—Pres., J. T. 
Davis, Motor Parts Co., Corpus Christi; Sec., 
D. A. Johnson, 408 Fidelity Bldg., Dallas. 

*Aviation Assn., Texas State.—Sec., Don V. 
Seevers, 300 West Elmira, San Antonio. 

Bakers Assn., Inc., Texas.—Pres., James N. 
Martin, 716 San Pedro, San Antonio; Sec.-Treas., 
William D. Baird, P.O. Box 115, Abilene. 

Bankers Assn. of America, Investment (Texas 
Div.).—Chmn., Lewis Rogers, Kirby Bldg., Dal- 


sect Sec., Brud Smith, Natl. City Bank Bldg., 
allas. 
Bankers Assn., South Plains.—Pres., B. T 


Cardwell, First State Bank, Odessa; Sec., John 
W. Butler, First Natl. Bank, Midland. 

Bankers Assn., Texas.—Pres., A. E. Dabney 
Jr., Corpus Christi Bank & Trust, Corpus Christi; 
Sec., W. A. Philpott Jr., 5733 Goliad, Dallas. 

Bankers Assn., Texas Mortgage.—Pres., Alvin 
EK. Soniat, 1101 Summitt, Fort Worth; Sec., J. 
DuVal West, Rio Grande Natl. Bldg., Dallas. 

Baptist Assn., Texas Missionary.—Pres., Rev. 
Gerald D. Kellar, Pine Street, Jacksonville; Sec., 
Elgia D. Keller, 319 N. Jester, Dallas. 

Baptist Brotherhood Convention of Texas.— 
Pres., F. Ivy Boggs, 2023 Euclid, Dallas; Sec., 
L. H. Tapscott, 306 Baptist Bldg., Dallas. 

Baptist General Convention of Texas.—Pres., 
William Fleming, Fair Bldg., Fort Worth; Sec. 
of Corporation, J. Earl Mead, Cliff Temple Bap- 


tist Church, Dallas; Exec. Sec., Dr. J. Howard 
Williams, Baptist Bldg., Dallas. 
Baptist Student Union, Texas.—Pres., Bookey 


Brymer, 409 Villa Dr., Corpus Christi; Sec., Dr. 
W. F. Howard, 309 Baptist Bldg., Dallas. 

Baptist Sunday School Convention, Texas.— 
Pres., Ernest Loessner, First Baptist Church, 
Amarillo; Sec., Andrew Q. Allen, 308 Baptist 
Bldg., Dallas. 

Baptist Training Union Convention.—Pres., Dr. 
Woodson Armes, Polytechnic Baptist Church, Fort 
Worth; Rec. Sec., Hazel Bumgarner, 2820 Oak 
Lawn, Dallas; State Dir., T. C. Gardner, 308 
Baptist Bldg., Dallas. 

Baptist Training Union Department.—Exec. Sec., 
T. C. Gardner, 308 Baptist Bldg., Dallas. 

Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union, Auxiliary 
to the Baptist General Convention of Texas.— 
Pres., Mrs. R. L. Mathis, First Baptist Church, 
Dallas; Sec., Miss Eula Mae Henderson, Baptist 
Bldg., Dallas. 

Bar of Texas, State.—Pres., Albert P. Jones, 
704 Sterling Bldg., Houston; Sec., William J. 
Park, 930 Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 

Bar of Texas, State Junior.—Pres., Cecil E. 


Burney, Corpus Christi; Sec., Kirk Mallory, 
Austin. 
Barbers, Associated Master, of Texas.—Pres., 


Ed Tobola, 1212 Broadway, Houston; 
L. Hicks, 4105% Oak Lawn, Dallas. 
Baylor University Ex-Students Assn.—Pres., 
Ross M. Sams, 2100 River, Waco; Exec. Sec., 
Jack H. Dillard, Baylor University, Waco. 
Beach and Pool Assn., Texas.—Pres., Roy E. 


Sec., Ray 
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ie de 600 wer ttn Bldg., San Antonio; Sec., 

V. M. Ehlers, 410 E. Fifth, Austin. 

Beauty Culturists, “Texas Assn. of Accredited.— 
Pres., Oma Collins, 3101 Oakland, Dallas; Sec., 
Lula B. Rice, 1110 W. Davis, Dallas. 

Better Business Bureau of Texas, Inc.;—Pres., 
D. A. Huley, 1915 Wood, Dallas; Exec. Vice- 
Pres. and Sec., G. Duffield Smith, 2208 Main, 
Dallas. 

Bible Society, American (Southwestern District). 
oe Sec., Frank W. Langham, 2233 Bryan, 

allas. 

Biblical Instructors, Southwestern Section, Natl. 
Assn. of.—Pres., Dr. Fred D. Gealy, SMU, Dal- 
las; Sec., Dr. ‘John W. Cobb, Univ. of Corpus 
Christi, Corpus Christi. 

Big Bend Park Assn., Texas.—Pres., Amon G. 
Carter, Star-Telegram, Fort Worth; Sec., James 
R. Record, Star-Telegram, Fort Worth. 

Bluebonnet Photo Fiesta.—(See Photo Fiesta, 
Bluebonnet. } 

Blue Goose, Texas Pond of the _ International 
Order of.—Most Loyal Gander, Judd G. Stiff, 501 
Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas; Wielder of 


coe Quill, Julian H. Speed, 4434 Vandelia, 
allas. 

*Blue Print Club, South Midcontinent.—Sec., 
Lee M. Batley, Nixon Blue Print Co., Corpus 
Christi. 

Bottlers Assn., Texas State.—Pres., Roy A. 
Hackworth, Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., Wichita 
Falls; Sec., Virgil L. Musick, 7-Up Bottling Co., 


San Angelo. 

_Boy Scouts of America (Ninth Region).—Re- 
gional Chmn., Thos. J. Horsley, Wewoka, Okla.; 
Regional Scout Executive, Harold W. Lewman, 
209 Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas. 

Brewers’ Institute, Texas.—Pres., B. B. Mc- 
Gimsey, San Antonio Brewing Assn., San Antonio; 
Gen. Counsel, Homer Leonard, 721 Scarbrough 
Bldg., Austin. 


Bridge Assn., Texas.—Pres., Henry Lesky, 
Houston; Sec., Paul Hodge, Abilene. 

Broadcasters Assn., Texas.—Pres., Kenyan 
Brown, KWFT, Wichita Falls; Sec., James R. 


Curtis, KFRO, Longview. 


Building and Loan Assn., Texas League of.— 
(See Savings and Loan League, Texas.) 


Business and Professional Women’s’ Clubs, 
Texas Federation of.—Pres., Mrs. Hazel Black- 
well, 513 Illinois, Weslaco; Sec., Mrs. Dorothy S. 


McCabe, 1310 McKinney, Houston. 

Butter, Egg and Poultry Assn., 
Poultry, Egg and Butter Assn., Texas.) 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., of America, Region 4.— 
Chmn., Sproesser Wynn, Fort Worth Natl. Bank, 
Fort Worth; Sec., Mrs. W. B. Featherston, 3307 
Seymour Rd., Wichita Falls; (National President, 
Mrs. Richard Blalock, 305 Perry Dr., Marshall). 

Camping Assn., American (Southeast Section) .— 
Pres., Jim Johnson, 1504 Fannin, Houston; Sec., 
Ann Crook, 3704 Travis, Houston. 

Canal Assn. of Louisiana and Texas, Intra- 
coastal.—Pres., J. W. Fulbright, P.O. Box 3311, 
Beaumont; Sec., Frances Mitchell, 1504 Second 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston. 

Cancer Society, American (Texas Division, Inc.). 
—Pres., Frank C. Smith, Houston; Sec., Mrs. 
Jack Hutchins, El Campo; Exec. Dir., J. Louis 
Neff, 2307 Helena, Houston. 

Cattle Raisers Assn., Inc., Texas and South- 
western.—Pres., Ray W. Willoughby, First Natl. 
Bank, San Angelo; sec., Henry Bell, Route 4, Box 
568, Fort Worth. 

Ceramic Society of the Southwest.—Pres., 
Charles C. Lake, Marshall Brick Co., Marshall; 
Sec., Forrest K. Pence, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


Texas.—(See 


Chamber of Commerce, East Texas.—Pres., 
John C. Flanagan, United Gas Corp., Houston; 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Hubert M. Harrison, 


Box 1592, Longview. 

Chamber of Commerce Managers Assn., Texas. 
—Pres., Ben C. Marable, 108 Lamar, Paris; Sec., 
Fred Pool, Chamber of Commerce, Alice. 

Chamber of Commerce, South Texas.—Pres., 
L. H. Gross, Guaranty Title & Trust Co., Corpus 
Christi; Exec. Vice-Pres., Ray Leeman, 313 Inter- 
national Bldg., San Antonio; Megr., Herschel E. 
Nix, 313 International Bldg., San Antonio. 

Chamber of Commerce, Texas Junior.—Pres., 
L. D. Whiteley, 314 Myrick Bldg., Lubbock; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Bill Narramore, P.O. Box 428, Grand 
Prairie. 

Chamber of Commerce, U.S., 
Division.—Mer., D. Hodson Lewis, 
of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 

Chamber of Commerce, West, 


Southwestern 
300 Chamber 


Texas.—Pres., 


B. P. Bludworth, P.O. Box 711, Brownwood; Gen. 
Megr., Fred H. Husbands, P.O. Box 1561, Abilene. 
Chess Assn., Texas.—Pres., Sidney Karchmer, 
1204 W. Bullock, Denison; Sec., Dr. R. S. Under- 
wood, 2220 Broadway, Lubbock. 

Chick Assn., Texas Baby.—(Name changed to 
Texas Poultry Improvement Assn. See Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Texas.) 

Children of the American Revolution, 
Society.—Pres., Mrs. Jesse C. Harris, 726 N. 13th, 
Waco; Sec., Mrs. A. M. Ewing, 1810 Marshall, 
Abilene. 

Chiropody Society of Texas, Inc.—Pres., Dr. 
Wirt Dobbs, Neil Esperson Bldg., Houston; Sec., 
Dr. George Y. McMahan, Dan Waggoner "Bldg., 


Fort Worth. 
Chiropractic Assn., State.—Pres., Dr. 


Texas 


Texas 


J.. CG. Shipman, Abilene; Sec), (Dri see: Harkey 
JYs; Victoria. 

Chiropractic College Alumni Assn., Texas.— 
Pres.,. Dr. C. C. Martin, 1129 Broad, Bonham; 
Sec.,. Dr.. Ada L. Baker, 403 W.. Pyronje sau 
Antonio 


Inc., Texas.—Pres., “DF: 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. Robert 


Chiropractic Society, 
John Halstead, Cleburne; 
G. Cleere, San Antonio. 

Christian Endeavor Union, 
Patsy Nixon, 7522 Azalea, Houston; 
Jo Hardcastle, 2028 Harvard, Houston. 

Christian Women’s Fellowship, Texas.—Pres., 
Mrs. Charles F. Bailey, 601 N. Fifth, Ballinger; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Bessie Hart, 2909 Lubbock, Fort 
Worth. E 

Circulation Managers Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
R. M. Sorrells, Waco News Tribune, Waco; Sec., 
P. F. Fincher, Austin American-Statesman, Austin. 

Citrus and Vegetable Growers and Shippers, 
Texas.—Pres., Abe Wise, Robstown; Exec. Megr., 
Ausin E. Anson. Harlingen. 

City Attorneys Assn., Texas.—Pres., George 
Murphy, City Atty., Beaumont; Sec., E. E..Mc- 
Adams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. 

City Managers Assn., Texas.—Pres., Steve Mat- 
thews, City Manager, Lubbock; Sec., E. E.. Mc- 
Adams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. 

City Marshals and Chiefs of Police Union of 
Texas.—(See Police Assn., Texas.) 

City Personnel and Civil Service Officials of 
Texas, Assn. of.—Pres., Clifford L. Davis, Dir. of 
Personnel, Amarillo; Sec., E. E. McAdams, 108 
E. Nineteenth,, Austin. 

City Planners’ Assn. of Texas.—Pres., William 
O. Parker, City Planner, Austin; Sec., E. E. Mc- 
Adams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. ; 

Civil Engineers, American Society of (Texas 
Section).—Pres., Raymond Dawson, 104 Engineer- 
ing Bldg., Austin; Sec., I. W. Santry Jr., Car- 
ruth Engineering Bldg., SMU, Dallas. 

Civil Judicial Council, Texas.—Pres., Leon 
Jaworski, Second Natl. Bank Bldg.,. Houston; 
Sec., O. M. Stubblefield, 4037 Druid Lane, Dallas. 

Civitan Club (Texas-Louisiana. District).—Gov., 
Romie C. Stewart, Fort Worth; Sec., W. K. 
Vaughn, 2316 Thomas, Dallas. 

Classroom Teachers Assn., Texas.—Pres., Les- 

Route 8, Box 262A, San Antonio; 


lie Pfeiffer, 
Exec. Sec., Frank Potter, 3821 Fannin, .Houston. 


Inc., Texas.—Pres., 
Sec., Betty 


Clerks, County and_ District.—(See County 
Clerks. ) 
Coaches Assn., Texas High School.—Pres., 


Grady Hester, Corpus Christi High School, Corpus 


Christi; Sec., L. W. McConachie, 2901 Copper, 
El Paso. 
Colleges, Assn. of Texas.—Pres., B. B. Harris, 


NTSC, Denton; Sec., W. 
College, Abilene. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Southern Assn. 
—Pres., Dr. T. Q. Srygley, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Fla.; Sec., Dr. Albert J. Geiger, 
20 Ivy, S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

College Teachers of Education, Texas Society of. 
—Pres., Dr. J. G. Flowers, SWTSTC, San Marcos; 
. B. F. Holland, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 

College Teachers of English, Conference of.— 
Pres., Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, TSCW, Denton; 
Sec., Dr. Margaret Lee Wiley, ETSTC, Commerce. 

Collegiate Registrars, The Texas Assn. of.— 
(See Registrars, The Texas Assn. of Collegiate.) 

Colonial Dames of America in the State of 
Texas, National Society of.—Pres., Mrs. Benjamin 
H. Powell, 2208 Windsor Rd., Austin; Sec., Mrs. 
Richard W. Petteway, 1608 Enfield Rd., Austin. 

Colored People, National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of (Southwest Region).—Regional Counsel, 
U. Simpson Tate, 1718 Jackson, Dallas. 


B. McDaniel, McMurry 
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Commerce, Texas Association of.—Pres., Ray- 
mond Dillard, Highes Oil Co., Mexia; sSec., "WwW. E. 
Gong,* P10: Box 1, Austin. 


Constitution, Citizens Committee on the.—Chmn., 


Virgil ‘T. Seaberry, vachange Bank Bldg., East- 
land; Sec., John P. Keith O. Box 2102, Univ. 
Sta., Austin. 

Contractors of America, Associated General 


(Texas Highway Branch).—Pres., F. W. Helden- 


fels Jr., Heldenfels Bros., Corpus Christi; Sec., 
Thomas H. Newell, Austin Hotel, Austin. 
Co-operatives, Texas Federation of. — Pres., 


Leonard F. Cowden, 1517 . Third, Amarillo; 
oa Sec.-Treas., George B. Blair, 1104 S. Ervay, 
allas. 


Cosmopolitan Clubs, Southwestern Federation of. 
v., Marvin Keith, Fort Worth; Sec.-Treas., 
Mack Trece, Fort Worth. 


Cotton Assn., Texas.—Pres., M. H. Miailler, 
Crespi & Co., Dallas; Sec., Roy Barzak, P.O. Box 
726, Waco. 


Cotton Ginners Assn., Texas.—Pres., W. O. 
Fortenberry, New Deal, Lubbock; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Second Ave., Dallas. 

Cotton Growers Co-operative Assn., Texas.— 
Pres., J. H. Bowman, Plano; Sec., Dillon E. 
White, 1708 St. Louis, Dallas. 

Cotton Manufacturers Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
W. B. Munson III, P.O. Box 331, Denison; Sec.- 
Treas.,-° H. Burow, Bonham Cotton Mills, 
Bonham. 

Cottonseed Crushers Assn., Inc., Texas.—Pres., 
D. B. Denny, Wolfe City; Sec., Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas. 

County and District Clerks Assn. of Texas.— 
Pres., Mrs. Lewis D. Wall Jr., Fort Worth; Sec.- 
Treas., O. T. Martin Jr., District Clerk, Austin. 

County Judges and Commissioners Assn.—(See 
Judges and Commissioners Assn., County.) 

Credit Bureaus of Texas, Associated.—Pres., 
A. S. Billingsley, Sinclair Bldg., Fort Worth; Sec., 
Ruby Lee Brooks, Stamford. 


Credit Executives of Texas, Retail.—(See Retail 
Credit. ) 

Credit Union League, Texas.—Pres., C. W. Hud- 
son, 204 Interurban Bldg., Dallas; Secy, C. FE. 
Burdick, P.O. Box 2472, Longview. 

Credit Women, Lone Star Council of.—Pres., 


Lan ay Blanche Bunch, Ellison Furniture Co., Fort 
orth 

Dairy Assn., American (Texas Div.).—Pres., 
James G. Kizer, San Antonio; Mgr., Sam E. von 
Rosenberg, 503 Scarbrough Bldg., Austin. 

Dairy Assn., Grade A.—Pres., EK. C. : Johnson, 


oe 6, Dublin; Sec., Joe Hancock Jr., Stephen- 
ville. 

Dairy Products Institute of Texas.—Pres., Mart 
G, Pederson, Price’s Creameries, El Paso; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., George M. Clarke, Scarbrough Bldg., 
Austin. 

Dancing Teachers, Texas Assn. of.—Pres., Jack 
Storey, 709 Gore, Lawton, Okla.; Sec., Jerome 
Cook, 625 S. Bois D’Arc, Tyler. 

*Daughters of America, Catholic.—Sec., Mrs. 


A. J. Rohan, P.O. Box 104, Yoakum. 

Daughters of American Colonists, Texas Society 
of.—State Regent, Mary Ethel Walter, 4437 West- 
way, Dallas; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Morgan Eis) Cox, 
6102 Gaston, Dallas. 


Daughters of American Revolution, Texas So- 
ciety.—State Regent, Mrs. Frank G. Trau, 710 
W. Washington, Sherman; Cor. Sec., Mrs. John 


Aubrey Wellborn, 3738 Armstrong, Dallas. 

Daughters of. the Confederacy, United. (Texas 
Div.).—Pres., Mrs. Robert A. Newnam, 1122 W. 
Summit, San Antonio; Sec., Mrs. Frank Frazier, 
Box 85, Morgan. 


Daughters of 1812, United States (Texas).— 
Pres., Mrs. Ben A. Talbott,.-1401 California, 
Houston; Sec., -Mrs. Milton A. Bridges, 2075 


Brentwood, Houston. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Texas Society.—Pres., Mrs. Cullen F. Thomas, 
6601 Hunters Glen Road, Dallas; Sec., Rachel M. 
Foote, Dallas. 

Daughters and Sons, Inc., Texas Branch of the 
International Order of King’ s.—Pres., Mrs. Harry 
Pearson, 1426 Serena Dr., Dallas; Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
CaS Rourke, 4313 Grassmere Lane, Dallas. 

Daughters of Republic of Texas. '_Pres., Mrs. 

. Vandervoort, 1200 Mistletoe Dr., Fort 
Worth; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Sam Houston Hearne, 
1205 Bomar, Houston. 

Deans and Advisers of Men, Texas Assn.— 

Pres., Dean W. L. Penberthy, A&M College, Col- 


lege Station; Sec., Dean James G. Allen, Texas 
Tech, Lubbock. 

Deans of Women, Texas Assn. of. _: Pres. Dr. 
Imogene Bentley, NTSC, Denton; Sec., Carrie 
Inmon, Highland Park High School, Dallas. 

Declaration of Independence, Descendants of the 
Signers of the Texas.—Pres., Mrs. E. L. Brad- 
bury, 3829 Mockingbird Lane, Dallas. 

Democratic County Chairmen, Texas Association 
of.—Pres., W. E. Biggs, Greenville; Sec.-Treas., 
John D. Curten, 1722 Market, Galveston. 

Dental Society, Texas State.—Pres., Dr. W. 
Talbot Foster, Medical Arts Bldg., San Antonio; 
Sec., Dr. Willard Ogle, 3600 Gaston, Dallas. 

Diabetes Assn., Texas.—Pres., B. F. Smith, 
1704 Crawford, Houston; Sec., W. N.. Powell, 
312 W. Avenue G, Temple. 

Dietetic Assn., Texas.—Pres., Mrs. Lucille Tay- 
lor, Houston; Sec., Marjorie Brown, Baylor Uni- 
versity Hospital, Dallas. 

Drug Travelers Assn., of Texas.—Pres., 
M. Williams, 4523 Walnut Hill Lane, Dallas; 
G. Herbert Dowd, 6155 Richmond, Dallas. 

Dry Goods Assn., Texas Retail.—Pres., R. B. 
Bryant, Bryant-Link Co., Stamford; Sec., EGE: 
Morriss, 503 Lacy Bldg., Dalias. 

Dyers and Cleaners Assn., Texas State.—(Incor- 
corporated with Texas Laundry Owners Assn.) 

Eagles, Fraternal Order of (Texas State Aerie). 
—Pres., O. Maley, 626 Old Robstown Rd., 
Corpus Christi; Sec., Edward P.° Steffler, 206 
Buckingham, San Antonio. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Ex-Students 
of.—Pres., Perry Fite, Crozier. Technical High 
School, Dallas; Sec., Mrs. Cecil Ross, East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce. 

Eastern Star, Order of, Grand Chapter of Texas. 
—Worthy Grand Matron, Mrs. Lucile Dufner, 304 
E. Whit Ave., San Antonio; Grand Sec., Mrs. 
Rebecca L. Miles, O.E.S. Office Bldg., Arlington. 

Economy Commission, Texas.—Exec. Dir., Dr. 
Stuart A. MacCorkle, Austin; Sec., John Ben 
Shepperd, Sec. of State, Austin. 

Editorial Assn., Texas. —Pres., H. Frank 
Bridges, The Nixon News, Nixon; Sec., Arthur 
Lefevre Jr., 3209 Huntingdon Place, Houston. 

Education, Texas Society of College Teachers of. 
—(See College Teachers. ) 

Elks State Assn., Texas.—Pres., J. Rollie Pray, 


Eric 
Sec., 


512 W. Fourth, Fort Worth; Sec., H. S: Ruben- 
stein, Box 22, Brenham. 
Employers, Texas Association of.—Pres., Porter 


A. Whaley, 612 Bedell Bldg., San-Antonio; Sec., 
Clyde Whaley, 612 Bedell Bldg., San Antonio. 
Engineers, Texas Society of Professional.—Pres., 
Mason Lockwood, Union Natl. Bank Bldg., Hous- 
ton; Exec. Sec. and Gen. Counsel, John : J. Led- 
better, 403 Nash Bldg., Austin. 
Engineers, !nc., The Institute of Radio (Region 


6).—Regional Dir., Dr. W. M. Rust Jr., Box 2180, 
Houston. 
English, Conference of College Teachers of.— 


(See College Teachers of English.) 


Entomologists, American Assn. of Economic, 
Southwestern Branch.—Chmn., R. C. Bushland, 
P.O. Box 232, Kerrville; Sec., Sherman W. Clark, 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Houston. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of : Missouri, ::Ohio 
and Other States, the Texas District ‘of the:— 
(See Lutheran Synod of Missouri, ‘Ohio’and Other 
States. ) 

Exchange Clubs, Texas State.—Pres., J. Aaron 
Harris, Sears, Roebuck & Co., San Antonio; Sec., 
Wynn M. Estes, 3111 Rice Blvd., Houston. 

Fair and Livestock Exposition, Central East 
Texas.—Pres., L. P. Martin, 1101 E.: Grand, Mar- 
Shall; See., Joe L. Mock, -204-B, East -Houston, 
Marshall. : 

Fair, State, of Texas.—(See State Fair.) 

Fairs, Texas Assn. of.—Pres., Rex. B.: Baxter, 
Amarillo; Sec.-Treas., C. R. Heaton, Tyler: 

Farm Bureau Federation, Texas.—Pres., J. Wal- 
ter Hammond, Tye; Sec., Mrs. Creola McGill, 
P.O. Box 489, Waco. 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, Texas.—(See 
Women’s Clubs, Texas Fed. of.) 

Field Club, North Texas.—Pres., Tom R. Chat- 
field, Dallas; Sec., Julian H. Speed, 4434 Van- 
delia, Dallas. 

Finance Officers Assn., Texas Chapter of Munic- 
ipal.—Pres., J. C. Lilly, City Auditor; Amarillo; 
Sec., E. E. McAdams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. 


Fine Arts Assn., Texas.—Pres., J; M. Odom, 
914 Congress, Austin; Sec., Mrs. Ruth Kluge, 1201 

. 22%, Austin. wt 

Firemen’s Assn., North Texas.—-Pres., Oscar 
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Harris, 312 Avenue C., Garland; Sec., John Dean, 
1317 Avenue K, Plano. 

Firemen’s and Fire Marshals Assn., State.— 
Pres., John_ Ballew, Childress; Sec.-Treas. Olin 
Culberson, State Railroad Commission, Austin. 

Flax Improvement Assn., Texas.—Pres., H. H. 


Schuenemann, Kenedy; Mer., A. C. Dillman, 
Kenedy. 
Fliers Assn., Texas Private.—Pres., Holland 


Page Jr., Box 4115, Austin; Sec., Mrs. Tony Page, 
961 Winsted Lane, ‘Austin. 

Florists Assn., Texas State.—Pres. , S. C. Eichel- 
berger, Box 652, Austin; Exec. Sec., Wise Adkis- 
son, Box 846, Greenville. 

Folklore Society, Texas.—Pres. , Haldeen Braddy, 
Texas Western ollege, El Paso; Sec., Mody C. 
Boatright, Univ. Sta., Austin. 

Football Coaches Assn., Texas High School.— 
(Name changed to Texas High School Coaches 
Assn. See Coaches Assn., Texas High School.) 

Forestry Assn., Texas.—Pres., Paul F. Hursey, 
Kurth Lumber Co. » wasper; Exec. Sec., L. 
Bishop, P.O. Box 1032, Lufkin. 

40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, La Societe de Grand 
Voiture of Texas.—Grand Chef de Gare, Craig 
Laine, 4056 McCart, Fort Worth; Grand Corre- 
spondent, George E. Orm Sr., 1310 Belle Pl., Fort 
Worth. 

Fox and Wolf Hunters Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
John B. Goodrich, 2426 Albans Rd., Houston; Sec., 
Walter Hearnsberger, Garrison. 

Friends of the Land, Red River Valley Chapter. 
—Pres., Harold Deaton, 257 First, S.W., Paris; 
Sec., N. A. Cleveland, Federal Bldg., Paris. 

Frozen Food Locker Assn., Texas.—Pres., Doug- 
las Anderson, Court and Elm, Breckenridge; Sec., 
H. M. Mote, Decatur Ice Co., Decatur. 

Funeral Directors and Embalmers Assn., Texas. 
—Pres., LeRoy Rader, 905 Broadway Blvd., Kil- 
gore; Exec. Sec., Bob Taylor, Box 1, Brownwood. 

Furniture Assn. of Texas, Retail.—-Pres., Frank 


C. Allen Jr., Allen Furniture, Corpus Christi; Sec., 


H. E. Dill, 902 Southland Annex, Dallas. 

Future Farmers of America, Texas Assn. of.— 
Pres., Weldon Mason, Route 1, Meadow; Sec., 
Billy Paul Russell, Route 5, Pittsburg. 

Garden Clubs, Inc., Texas.—Pres., W. C. Wind- 
ser; 1506:.S..« Chilton.) Lyler ce SeC.aye its a rp Gee 


Buchanan, 805 Bluff, Wichita Falls. 

Gas Association, Southern.—Pres., Lyman L. 
Dyer, Lone Star Gas., Dallas; Sec., E. T. Ander- 
son, Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Genealogical Society, Texas.—Pres., Worth S. 
Ray, 802 Highland, Austin; Sec., Estelle Ripley 
Hudson, Hotel Stephen F. Austin, Austin. 

Geographic Society, Texas.—Pres., J. L. All- 
hands, Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas; Sec., Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Stover, SMU, Dallas. 

Geological Society, South Texas.—Pres., J. R. 
Sandidge, Alamo Natl. Bldg., San Antonio; Sec., 
Lloyd J. Ryman, 225 Milam Bldg., San Antonio. 

Geophysicists, Society of Exploration.—Pres., 
Dr. Sigmund I. Hammer, P.O. Box 2038, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec.-Treas., R. C. Dunlap Jr., 6000 
Lemmon, Dallas. 

*Gideons International of Texas.—Sec., W. D. 
Turner, 1016 Professional Bldg., Waco. 

Ginners Assn., Texas Cotton.—(See Cotton Gin- 
ners Assn., Texas.) 

Goat Raisers Assn., Texas Angora.—Pres., Joe 
Brown Ross, Sonora; Sec., P. E. Gulley, Box 392, 
Uvalde. 

Golf Assn., Texas.—Pres., Ben Lee Boynton, 
Room 700, 912 Commerce, ‘Dallas; Secy Apeks 
Exline, 1818 S. Ervay, Dallas. 

Good Roads Assn. of Texas.—(See Roads Assn. 
of Texas, Good.) 

Grain and Feed Dealers Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
Madison Clement, Clement Grain Co., Waco; Sec.- 
Treas., Ben M. Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., 
Fort Worth. 

Grand Army of the Republic, 
(Texas Dept.).—[Name changed; 
of Union Veterans (Texas Dept.) ] 

Grange, Texas State.—Master, 
P.O. Box 67, Boerne; Sec., Mrs. 
Route 2, Box 182, New Braunfels. 

Grocers Assn., Texas Retail.—Pres., Hal E. 
Dean, 217 Cincinnati, El Paso; Sec., Miss Jerry 
Johnson, 1701 La Salle, Waco. 

Grocers Assn., Texas Wholesale.—Pres., R. E. 
Smith, Magnolia Grocery, Carthage; Sec., Albert 
Fryar, 407 Southland Life Blidg., Dallas. 

Hardware Assn., Texas Wholesale.—Pres., Gus 
C. Dittmar, P.O. Drawer 148, Waco; Sec., Nat M. 
Johnson, P.O. Box 386, La Feria. 

Hardware Boosters Club, Texas.—Pres., P. H. 


Auxiliary to 
see Daughters 


A. F. Leesch, 
Lorene Kraft, 


Speaker Jr., 3716 Euclid, Dallas; Sec., Nat M. 
Johnson, P.O. Box 386, La Feria. 

Health Council, Texas.—Pres., Jerome K. Cross- 
man, First Natl. Bank Bldg. Dallas; Treas., 
Ben H. Wooten, First Natl. ank Bldg., Dallas. 

Hereford Assn., Mid-Texas.—Pres., Gail Pua 
Comanche; Sec., G. Dudley Everett, Box i 
Stephenville. 

Hereford Assn., Texas.—Pres., J. M. North, 
Star Telegram Bldg., Fort Worth; Sec., Henry 
Elder, 1103 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth. 

Herpetological Society, Texas. —Preg, ., Louis W. 


Ramsey, Box 441, TCU, Fort Worth; Sec., W. 
Frank Blair, Dept. of Zoology, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin. 

Historical Assn., Texas State.—Pres., Herbert. 


Gambrell, Hall of State, Dallas; Dir., H. Bailey 
Carroll, Box 2131, Univ. Sta., Austin. 

Historical Assn., West Texas.—Pres., Col. Tt 
Crimmins, 312 Geneseo Road, San Antonio; ee es 
Mrs. Joseph Grba, 2126 Swenson, Abilene. 

Historical and Scientific Society, Bi: Texas.— 


Pres., Barton H. Warnock, 702 Avenue C, 
reek Sec.-Treas., Anna D. Linn, P.O. Box 87, 
pine. 


Historical Society, Panhandle-Plains.—Pres., J. 
Evetts Haley, 2701 Third, Canyon; Sec., L. T.. 
Sheffy, 2008 Sixth, Canyon. 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of Texas.—Pres., C. M. 
Evans, 3250 Kinmore, Dallas; Sec., K. V. Lips- 
comb, P.O. Box 989, Dallas. 

Home Demonstration Assn., Texas.—Pres., Mrs. 
R. M. Almanrode, 1023 S. Thirteenth, Munday; 
Sec., Mrs. John Golightly, Route 7, Hico. 

Homeopathic Medical Assn., Texas.—(See Medi-: 
cal Assn., Texas Homeopathic.) 

Hospital Assn., Texas.—Adm., Mrs. Ruby B.. 
Gilbert, King’s Daughters Hospital, Temple; Exec. 
Sec., Ruth Barnhart, 2208 Main, Dallas. 

Hotel Assn., Texas. pres J. Tip Newell, Gray- 
son Hotel, Sherman; Sec., Scott Hardy, Stone-- 
leigh Hotel, Dallas. 

Humane Federation, Texas.—Acting Pres., Mrs.. 
J. Franklin Reedes, 4515 Walnut Hill, Dallas; 
Sec., George Ripley, 1023 Plymouth Rd., Dallas. 

Ice Manufacturers Assn., Southwestern.—Pres..,. 
Roy A. Stamps, Gainesville Ice Co., Gainesville; 
Exec. Sec.-Counsel, Gen. Preston A. Weatherred, 
610 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas. 

1.0.0.F. of Texas, Grand Lodge.—Grand Mas-. 
ter, O. A. Benthul, 309 S. Pearl, Dallas; Grand 
Sec., S. M. Williams, 309 S. Pearl, Dallas. 


1.0.0.F., Department Council Patriarchs Mili- 
tant.—Dept. Commander, Maj. eat Thomas C. 
Wright, 1626 Hansboro, Page. ept. Adjt., Lt. 
Col. A. Y. Garrett, 5715:-E Coat allas. 

1.0.0.F., Grand Encampment.—Grand Patri-: 
arch, Neil Rockney, P.O. Box 758, Muleshoe; 
ara Scribe, H. H. Lummus, P.O. Box 100,. 

nnis. 


1.0.0.F., Rebekah Assembly (of Texas).—Pres., 
Myrtle Russell, 213 W. Garrison, Electra; Sec.,. 
Mrs. Berta H. Porter, 116 W. Capps, Fort Worth. 

Industrial Editors, Society of Associated.—- 
Pres., C. R. Bowen, Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., 
Amarillo; Sec., Clement E. Trout, Journalism. 
Dept., Okla. A&M, Stillwater, Okla. 

Industrial Traffic League, Southwestern.—Pres., 
Alonzo Bennett, P.O. Box 125, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
aoe , Frank A. Leffingwell, 1515 Praetorian Bldg., 

allas. 

Industrial Traffic League, Texas.—Pres., E. E.. 
Dullahan, Chamber of Commerce, Houston; Sec.,. 
Frank A. Leffingwell, 1515 Praetorian Bidg., 
Dallas. 

Insurance Agents, Texas Assn. of.—Pres., Hollis. 
F. Danvers, Sterling Bldg., Houston; Exec. Sec., 
Drex G. Foreman, 212 Century Bldg., Fort Worth. 

Insurance Women of Texas, The Federation of.. 


—Pres., Natalie Owen, 2411 Ave I, Galveston; 
Rec. Sec., Mary Kate Dorman, 3700 Montrose,. 
Houston. 


*Internists, Texas Club of.—Sec., Dr. Victor E. 
Schulze, 219 S. Magdalen, San Angelo. 

Interracial Co-operation, Texas Commission on. 
—Pres., Mrs. James S. Crate, 2410 Inwood Dr., 
Houston; Sec., I. Q. Hurdle, 1216 E. Twelfth,. 
Austin. 

Jersey Cattle Club, Texas.—Pres., Frank Tooke,. 
Mystery Mound Jersey Farm, Tyler; Sec., ws 
Simons, Route 6, Box 265, Fort Worth. 

Jewelers Assn., Texas Retail.—Pres., R.. J. 
Slagle, Houston; Rec. Sec., G. McCray, 
Denton. 


Jewish Women, Southwestern Interstate Regionak 
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Conference of the National Council of.—Pres., 
Mrs. M. L. Marks, 5538 Merrimac, Dallas; Sec., 
Mrs. Albert Ragovsky, Orchid Lane, Dallas. 

Journalism Congress, Southwestern. — Pres., 
ane Copeland, School of Journalism, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; Sec., Robert W. 
Chambers, Dept. of Journalism, TSCW, Denton. 

Judges and Commissioners Assn., North and 
East Texas County.—Pres., Ned Price, County 
Judge, Tyler; Sec., Choice Moore, County Judge, 
Bonham. 

Judges and Commissioners Assn. of Texas, 
County.—Pres., Otha F. Dent, County Judge, 
Littlefield; Sec., George Prowse, County Judge, 
Corpus Christi. 

Kallah of Texas Rabbis.—Pres., Rabbi 
Feigan, 1317 Twenty-Fourth, Galveston; 
Rabbi Morris Goodman, Wichita Falls. 

King’s Daughters (Texas Branch of the_ Inter- 
national Order).—(See Daughters, Texas Branch 
of the International Order of King’s.) 

*Kiwanis District, Texas-Oklahoma.—Sec., Paul 
Rocks, McAllen. 

Knights of Columbus, Texas State Council.— 
State Deputy, Davis Lambright, 2613 Dean Lane, 
Fort Worth; State Sec., Bart J. Antle, Antle 
Plumbing Co., Baytown. 

Knights of Pythias of Texas, Inc., Grand Lodge 
of.—Grand Chancellor, James Palasota, 500 Ave- 
nue G, Temple; Grand Sec., Theo. Yarbrough, Box 
314, Weatherford. ‘ 

Labor, Texas State Federation of.—Pres., Wil- 
liam J. Harris, 1918 Live Oak, Dallas; Exec. Sec., 


Louis 
Sec., 


~—-Paul C. Sparks, 703 Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 


League of United.— 


*Latin-American Citizens, : 
406 International 


Sec.-Gen., Rudolph J. Pena, 
Bldg., San Antonio. 

*Laundry and Dry Cleaning Assn., Texas.— 
Sec.-Treas., Jack Henckels, 428 Hemphill, Fort 
Worth. na § 

League of Texas Municipalities.—(See Munici- 
palities, League of Texas.) 

Letter Carriers, Texas State Assn. of the Na- 


tional Assn. of.—Pres., David J. Bryant, Box 
821, Abilene; Sec., Bee rosseur., LOOZ Oak 
Park, Corpus Christi. 
Letter Carriers Assn., Texas Rural.—Pres., 
F. Onstead, Ennis; Sec., John E. Pierce, 
Springtown. 
Letters, Texas Institute of.—Pres., J. Lon 
Tinkle, SMU, Dallas; Sec., William H. Vann, 


210 E. Twelfth, Belton. 

*Libraries, Texas Friends of.—Sec., Mrs. R. H. 
Wilkins, Freer. ; 

Library Assn., Texas.—Pres., Miss Flora Reeves, 
Tom Green County Library, San Angelo; Sec., 
Miss Mary Lyle Vincent, Senior High School, San 
Angelo. 

Library Movement of Texas, People’s.—(Name 
changed to ‘‘Texas Friends of Libraries.’’) 

Life Underwriters Assn., Texas.—Pres., J. L 


Anderson, 406-07 Jones Bldg., Corpus Christi; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Irene McKay, 508 Littlefield 
Bldg., Austin. 

Lions International, District No. 2 (Texas).— 


State Sec., Marlow C. Fisher, Room 319, Austin 
Hotel, Austin; District Governors: 2-T1, Dr. Mar- 
shall Harvey, 1121 Nineteenth, Lubbock; 2-T2, 
Roy Carter, Kermit; 2-E, Elmer Atkins, gates 
ton; 2-X, James Harbin, Waxahachie; 2-A, G. S. 
McCreless, 1102 Fair, San Antonio; 2-S1, Fred O. 
Mills, Anahuac; 2-ST, Hiram Brandon, Bay City; 
2-S3, Albert Walker, San Marcos. 

Lumbermen’s Assn. of Texas.—Pres., John R. 
Armstrong, Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Dal- 
las; Exec. V.-P., Gene Ebersole, Second Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Houston. 

Lutheran Church in America, United (Texas 
Synod).—Pres., Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, 3001 
Whitis, Austin; Sec., Rev Carl F. Schneider, 506 
W. Hermosa, San Antonio. 

Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, Texas District 
of the.—Pres., Roland Wiederaenders, 106 Rose- 
borough, San Antonio; Sec., Paul .C. Eifert, 
Route 3, Giddings. 

Maccabees, The (Texas Division).—Great Com- 
mander, Ruben Young, 1612 Irwin-Keasler Bldg., 
Dallas. 

Managing [Editors Assn., Texas’ Associated 
Press.—(See Press Assn., Texas Associated.) 

Manufacturers Association, Texas.—Pres., A. E. 
Cudlipp, P.O. Box 58, Lufkin; Exec. V.-P., Ed C. 
Burris, 1014 M.&M. Bldg., Houston. 

Masonic Bodies, State: 

Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freema- 
sonry (Southern Jurisdiction of U.S.A.).—Sover- 
eign Grand Commander, John _H. Cowles, 1735 
Sixteenth, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Grand Commandery of Texas, Knights Templar. 
—Grand Commander, H. B. Bryan, P.O. Box 347, 
Lubbock; Grand Recorder, Harry B. Tuer, 2208 
Main, Dallas. 

Grand Council of Royal and Select Masters of 
Texas.—Grand Master, Eugene Digges Jr., Box 
985, Austin; Grand Recorder, Frank Oldham, 
P.O. Box 296, Waco. 

Grand Lodge of Texas, Ancient,. Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons.—Grand Master, W. J. Burris, Mc- 
Allen; Grand Recorder, Leo Hart, 715 Columbus, 
Waco. 

Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Texas Masons.— 
Grand High Priest, Kurtz E. Gaugler, 423 Bankers 
Mortgage Bldg., Houston; Grand Sec., Frank 
Oldham, P.O. Box 296, Waco. 

Mathematical Association of America, Texas 
Section of the.—Chmn., Prof. C. A. Murray, 
WTSC, Canyon; Sec., Charles R. Sherer, TCU, 
Fort Worth. 

Mayflower Descendants in the State of Texas, 
Society of.—Gov., Alice W. Lathrop, 1018 W. 
Craig Pl., San Antonio; Sec., R. F. Redfield, 819 
Wendel, Houston. 

Medical Assn., Central Texas.—(Name changed 
to Twelfth District Medical Society.) 

Medical Assn., North Texas.—Pres., Dr. Mayo 
Tenery Jr., Waxahachie; Sec., Dr. L. W. John- 
ston, Terrell. 

Medical Assn., Texas Homeopathic.—Pres., Dr. 
F. V. Bryant, Route 1, Canton; Sec., Dr. William 
L. Smith, 908 W. Morton, Denison. 

Medical Assn. of Texas, State.—Pres., Dr. Allen 
T. Stewart, Lubbock; Exec. Sec., Tod Bates, 700 
Guadalupe, Austin. 

Medical Assn., Texas State, Women’s Auxiliary 
to.—Pres., Mrs. W. Robinson, 1518 Lamar, 
Paris; Cor. Sec:, Mrs. E: W. Coyle, 219 Grant, 
San Antonio. 

Medical Assn. of Texas, The State Veterinary.— 
Pres., Dr. I. B. Boughton, A&M College, College 


Station; Sec., Dr. E. A. Grist, Box 11, New 
Braunfels. 
Medical Society, Twelfth District.—Pres., Dr. 


perce richardson bryan. Sec., Dir J... 
Stephenville. 

Mental Hygiene, Texas Society for.—Pres., Dr. 
Warren _T. Brown, Baylor Univ. College of Medi- 
cine, Houston; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Gardner, 2504 Jarratt, Austin. 

Midcontinent Oil and Gas Assn., Texas.—(See 
Oil and Gas Assn., Texas Midcontinent. ) 

Mineral Society, Texas.—Pres., ‘Thomas D. 
Copeland, 2007 W. Tenth, Dallas; Sec., Ralph D. 
Churchill, 2003 Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas. 

Ministers Institute, Texas Disciples.—(Changed 
to Ministers Week at Texas Christian University. 
Annual program held.) 

Missions and Education, 
(Name changed to Texas 
Fellowship. ) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn., Texas.—(See Bankers 
Assn., Texas Mortgage.) 

Motor Transportation Assn., Texas.—Pres., 

. C. Delavan, San Antonio; Exec. Director, 
James E. Taylor, 101% E. Tenth, Austin. 

Municipalities, League of Texas.—Pres., Edgar 
Deen, P.O. Box 29, Fort Worth; Exec. Dir., E. E. 
McAdams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. 

Music Clubs, Texas Federation of.—Pres., Mrs. 
J. V. Chandler, Kingsville; Sec., Mrs. Paul Moss, 
Odessa. 

Music Educators Assn., Texas.—Pres., Estill 
Foster, Box 295, Bishop; Sec., D. C. Wiley, Tech 
Box 44, Lubbock. 

Music Teachers Assn., Texas.—Pres., Dr. Archie 


Terrell, 


Texas Society of.— 
Christian Women’s 


N. Jones, Univ. of Texas, Austin; Sec., Rachel 
Kent, 2310 Calder, Beaumont. 

Newspaper Assn., Texas Daily.—Pres., C. A: 
Schulz, Temple Daily Telegram, Temple; Sec., 


Mike Murray, 621 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas. 

Ninetieth Division Assn.—Pres., Roy T. West, 
1011 S. Robertson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sec., 
Joseph Demett, Kokomo, Ind. 

North Texas State College, Ex-Students Assn. of 
—Pres., Warren G. Harding, Dallas; Exec. Sec., 
Mildred Collins, NTSC, Denton. 

Nurserymen, Texas Assn. of.—Pres., Don King, 
2806 Twenty-Fourth, Lubbock; Sec., Murray Ram- 
sey, 4525 Guadalupe, Austin. 

Nurses Association, Texas Graduate.—Pres., 
Miss Olga M. Breihan, 3415 Junius, Dallas; Sec., 
Miss A. Louise Dietrich, 1001 E. Nevada, El Paso. 

Nursing Assn., Texas Student.—Pres., Sudie 
Cornell, Parkland Hospital, Dallas. 

Obstetricians and Gynecologists, Texas Assn. of 
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—Pres., Dr. S. Foster ee San Antonio; Sec., 
Dr. Cary Hiett, Fort Worth 

Oil and Gas "Assn., Texas Midcontinent.—Pres. é 
R. B. Anderson, W. T. Waggoner Estate, Vernon; 
Vice-Pres.-Gen. Mgr., Charles E. Simons, 1800 
M&W Tower, Dallas. 

Oil Compact Commission, Interstate.—Chmn., 
Gov. Allan Shivers, State Capitol, Austin; Exec. 
Sec., Earl Foster, P.O. Box 3127, Oklahoma CLGYs 
Okla. 

Old Trail Drivers Assn. of Texas.—Pres., John 
Thomas, 407 San Pedro, San Antonio; Sec., 
Palmer, 1147 Culebra, San Antonio. 

Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, Texas So- 
ciety of.—Pres., Dr. E. D. Dumas, Medical Arts 
Bldg., San Antonio; Sec., Dr. Lyle Hooker, 
Esperson Bldg., Houston. 


Optometric Assn., Texas.—Pres., J. Herman 


Thomas, 3719; Camp. Blvd:;) Forts Worth tSec., 

H. A. Harbour, 805 Scott, Wichita Falls. 
Optometry, Southwestern Congress  of.—Gen. 

Chmn., Nelson Greeman, 201 Majestic Bldg., San 


Antonio. 

*Osteopathic Physicians 
Assi. 101. 50G,, @ Droeklsey cuavVe 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 


and Surgeons, Texas 
Broadbent, 903 


Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Texas 
Assn. of., Ladies Auxiliary.—Pres., Mrs. Merle 
Griffin,’ Corpus” Christi; sec...) irs.” iy Via WwW: 


Broadbent, Austin. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors of America, 
Texas Council.—Pres., Andrew Fueger, 300 Aran- 
sas, San Antonio; Sec., Jack C. Thomas, 2114 
Buchanan, Amarillo. 

*Palomino Horse Breeders of America.—Sec., 
Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, Box 79, Mineral Wells. 

Parents and Teachers, Texas Congress of.— 
Pres., Mrs. H. G. Stinnett Jr., 1405 W. Eleventh, 
Plainview; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Fred Porter, 408 W. 


Eleventh, Austin. 

Passenger, Ticket & Freight Agents Assn., of 
Texas, The.—Pres., Elza Curtis, Gen. Agent— 
Passenger Dept., C&O Railroad, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sec., J. G. Hatcher, Gen. Agent, CMStP&P Rail- 
road, 508-10 Irwin-Keasler Bldg., Dallas. 

Pecan Growers Assn., Texas.—Pres., Nelson H. 
Hander, Star Route, Belton; Sec., John E. Hutche- 
son, Horticulture Extension Dept., College Station. 


Pen Women, National League of American.— 
Regional Chmn., Mrs. Hortense W. Ward, 1900 
Stillman, Corpus Christi. 

PEO Sisterhood, State Chapter.—Pres., Mrs. 
S. B. Crockett, Box 389, Harlingen; Sec., Mrs. 
F. G. Dyer, 720 N. Tenth, Houston. 

Pest Control Assn., Inc., Texas.—Pres., K. C. 
Bell, P.O.- Box 967, Amarillo; Sec., R. L. Sho- 
walter, 1749 Jackson, Abilene. 

Pharmaceutical Assn., Texas.—Pres., Lester M. 


Short, City Drug Store, Midland; Sec., C. J. M. 
Roesch, 503 Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 

Philatelic Assn., Texas.—Pres., C. W. Brock, 
4633 El Campo, Fort Worth; Sec., Vernon For- 
rester, 246 Blanche Circle, Fort Worth. 

Philosophical Conference, Southwestern.—Pres., 


Hubert G. Alexander, Dept. of Philosophy, Univ. 
Of “NSM; Albuquerque, N.M. 3. Sec., Ian Mc- 
Greal, Dept. of Philosophy, SMU, Dallas. 

Philosophical Society of Texas. —Pres., Bishop 
A. Frank Smith, Houston; Sec., Herbert Gambrell, 
Hall of State, Dallas. 

Photo Fiesta, Bluebonnet. — Pres., Wallace 
Dreyer, 516 Foster, Marlin; Managing Dir, 


George S. Buchanan, 406 Capps, Marlin. 

*Photographers Assn., Inc., Southwestern.— 
Sec., Lee Webb, Box 242, Houma, La. 

Pilgrims, Sons and Daughters’ of (Texas 
Branch).—(See Sons and Daughters of Pilgrims.) 

Pioneers, State Assn. of Texas.—Pres., Henry F. 
Hein, 313 W. Park, San Antonio; Sec., Mrs. R. C. 
Lehman, 411 E. Evergreen, San "Antonio. 

Plumbing Contractors of Texas, Inc., Associated. 
—Pres., S. A. Reynolds, P.O. Box 485, Longview; 
Sec., Joe Miller, P.O. Box 1312, Longview. 

Poetry Society of Texas.—Pres., David Russell, 
2945 Stanford, Dallas; Sec., Mabel Pyland Cooper, 
6100 Bryan Pkway, Dallas. 

Police Assn., Texas.—Pres., Chief J. W. Dellin- 
ger, Taylor; Sec., Asst. Chief William S. Brogdon, 
Police Department, Dallas. 

Police and Fire Communications Assn., Texas.— 
Pres., W. N. Broman, Box 4087, North Austin 
Station, Austin; Sec., D. J. Tucker, Police De- 
partment, Station WRR, Dallas. 

Postmasters, Natl. Assn. of (Texas Chapter No. 


18.)—-Pres., J. R. Killgore, Rosebud; Sec., Opal F 
Roberson, Temple. 
Postmasters, Natl. League of District (Texas 


Branch).—Pres., Miss Pauline + ie atto, LaMarque; 
Sec., Mrs. Robbie M. Phipps, Lake Creek. 


Post Office Clerks, Texas Fanart of Natl. 
Federation of.—Pres., R. Milton Collier, P.O. Box 
63, Tyler; Sec., E. W. Cartwright, 702 Landon 
Lane, Austin. 


*Potato Chip Institute, Southwest National.— 
Sec., B. C. Switzer, 1001 Davis, Fort Worth. 

Poultry, Egg and Butter Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
Roy Rowntree, Dated Egg Co., 321 Deere 
Esir Ablon, Ablon Poultry & 


Houston; Sec., Egg 
Co., 2116 Canton, Dallas. 

Poultry Federation, Texas. el John B. 
Collier Jr., Fort Worth Poultry & Co., Fort 


Egg 
Worth; Sec., A. H. Demke, Box 180, Stephenville. 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Texas.—Pres., Joe 


Fechtel, 1407 N. Industrial, Dallas; Exec. Sec.- 
aS teu T. A. Hensarling, P.O. Box 251, Stephen- 
ville. 


Presbyterian Men of the Synod of Texas.—Pres., 
Charles Graham, Waxahachie. 


Press Assn., North and East Texas.—Pres., 
W. R. Beaumier, Lufkin; Sec., Mrs. Corrinne Neal 
Cook, Mesquite. 


Press Assn., Panhandle.—Pres., 
Memphis; Sec., Harold Hudson, Perryton. 

Press Assn., South Texas.—Pres., Lee Sedl- 
meyer, Shiner Gazette, Shiner; Sec., Howell Jones, 
700 Insurance Bldg., San Antonio. 

Press Assn., Texas. —Pres., Frederick I. Massen- 


Herschel Combs, 


gill Jr., Daily Tribune, Terrell; Manager, Vern 
Sanford, 441 Driskill Hotel, Austin. 
Press Assn., Texas Gulf Coast.—Pres., Jake 


Smyth, Liberty Vindicator, Liberty; Sec., R. Star- 
ley Tevis, Houston Post, Houston. 

Press Managing Editors Assn., Texas Associated. 
—Pres., Charles A. Guy, Avalanche-Journal, Lub- 
bock; Sec., Raymond Holbrook, Denton Record- 
Chronicle, Denton. 

Press Assn., West Texas.—Pres., 
Stamford; Sec., Maud Green, Kermit. 

Public Works Assn., Texas.—Pres., J. M. Or- 
man, Dir. Public Works, Midland; Sec., E. E. 
McAdams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. 

Psychological Assn., Texas. —Pres., Dr. M. E. 
Bonney, NTSC, Denton; Sec., Dr. Ernestine B. 
peckvell, Brown School for Exceptional Children, 

ustin. 

Public Accountants, Texas Society of Certified. 
—(See Accountants, Texas Society of Certified.) 

Public Health Assn., Texas.—Pres., Graham 
Smoot, 412 E. Fifth, Austin; Sec.; Harle /W: 
Sudderth, Courthouse, Dallas. 


Roy Craig, 


Pythagorean Order, The.—International Dir. 
Gen., Hobart Huson, P.O. Box 631, Refugio; 
ae Sec., Mrs. Wilma J. Allen, Route 1, Box 36, 

inton. 


Pythian Sisters of Texas, Grand Temple.— 
Grand Chief, Mrs. Frances Bealmear, 4414 Travis, 


Dallas; Sec., Bertha Tieken, 2402 Morse, Houston. 
Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Assn., The Texas 
State.—Pres., Wally Wallace, Bellaire; Sec.- 


Treas., Mrs. Irene Lumbard, Fort Worth. 

Railroad Association, Texas.—Gen. Coun¢el, 
Kenneth McCalla, P.O. Box 1023, Austin. 

Real Estate Assn., Texas.—Pres., Owen W. 
Sherrill, Georgetown; Actg. Sec., Mrs. Dorothy 
Fox, Wichita Falls. 

Red Men of Texas, Great Council of Improved 
Order’ of.—Pres., Terrill Trimble, 2514 Pearl, 
Austin; Sec., Carl R. Lemke, 415 Austin, Waco. 

Red River Valley Assn.—Pres., F. F. Webb Jr., 
P.Q. Box 709, Shreveport, La.; Exec. See.) Liek- 
Matthias, P.O. Box 709, Shreveport, La. 

Registrars, The Texas Assn. of Collegiate.— 
Pres., Leonard G. Nystrom, 6932 Shook, Dallas; 
a Mrs. J. H. Jameson, 2508 Brook, Wichita 
alls. 

Research, Foundation of Applied.—Dir., Dr. 
Harold Vagtborg, 8500 Culebra, San Antonio. 

Research Institute, Southwest.—Pres., Harold 
Vagtborg, 8300 Culebra, San Antonio; Sec., John 


Cox, Natl. Bank of Commerce Bldg., San 
Antonio. 
Research, Institute of Inventive.—Manager, 


A eid Baxter, 8500 Culebra, San Antonio. 

Reserve Officers Assn., Texas.—Pres., Lt. Col. 
Harry G. Seeligson, 5539 Yale Blvd., Dallas; Sec.- 
Sa Maj. William J. Lene, P.O. Box 8527, 

allas 

Restaurant Assn., Texas.—Pres., Roy Bertrand, 
125 .N. Sixth; Waco; Exec...V.-P;,, Patrick aD, 
Moreland, 207 Austin Life Bldg., Austin. 

Retail Credit Executives of Texas.—Pres., F. 
William Johnson, Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas; 
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Retailers Assn., Council of Texas.—Pres., W. J. 
Brown, Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas; Sec., H. E. 
Dill, 902 Southland Annex, Dallas. 

Retail Merchants Assn. of Texas.—Pres., How- 
ard G. Chilton, Commercial Bldg., Dallas; Exec. 
V.-P. and Gen. Mgr., Charles T. Lux, 506 Scar- 
brough Bldg., Austin. 


Roadrunners, Southwest.—Pres., Robert C. 
ee Dallas; Sec.-Treas., Richard E. Stetzel, 
allas. 


Roads Assn., Texas Good.—Pres., W. M. Ney- 
land, P.O. Box_1576, Corpus Christi; Exec. V.-P., 
Ike Ashburn, Drawer G, Capitol Station, Austin. 

Rotary International (Texas Districts).—Gover- 
nors: 170th Dist., W. H. Duckworth, Clovis, N.M.; 


183d Dist., P. F. Bridgewater, P.O. Box 127, 
Midland; 184th Dist., R. A. Wagner, P.O. Box 
1311) San "Angelo; *185th Dist., J. V. Chandler, 
P.O. Box 866, Kingsville; 186th _Dist., A. D. 
Cummings, Box 995, Olney; 187th Dist., Eli 
Rubin, 207 S. Main, Hallettsville; 188th Dist., 
Wilbur Smith, Texarkana; 190th Dist., Kelsey 


Lamb, P.O. Box 191, Beaumont. 

Sabine River Watershed Assn.—Pres., John Ben 
Shepperd, Sec. of State, Austin; Exec. Sec., Byron 
R. Tinsley, Greenville. 

Safety Assn., Inc., Texas.—Pres., A. W. Bree- 
land, 301 S. Harwood, Dallas; Managing Dir. 
Zaymond Hulsey, P.O. Box 57, Austin. 

Sates Executives Club, East Texas.—Pres., 
Elliott H. Reed, Tyler; Sec.-Treas., Johnny 
Wright, Tyler. 

Savings and Loan League, Texas.—Pres., Knox 
T. Thomas, 1120 Fourteenth, Lubbock; Sec., Mrs. 
Pearl H. Smith, 1120 Fourteenth, Lubbock. 

Seed Breeders Assn., Texas Certified.—Pres., 
Minter Womack, Garland; Sec., E. P. Humbert, 
2106 College Rd., Bryan. 

Seedmen’s Assn., Texas.—Pres., A. F. Grimm, 
841 Bandera Rd., San Antonio; Sec., J. H. Mere- 
dith Jr., 1019 Boulevard, Shreveport, La. 

Sertoma International.—Dist. Gov., Elton G. 
Vann, Fort Worth. 

Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
Frank Roddie, Brady; Sec., Ernest Williams, 2426 
Waco, San Angelo. 


Sheriffs Assn., of Texas, Inc.—Pres., J. E. 
(Bill) Decker, Sheriff Dallas County, Dallas; 
See;) Mrs. Joe Ll. Ray, P.O. Box 4097, North 


Austin Station, Austin. 

Shetland Pony Breeders Assn., Southwestern.— 
Pres., Clark McElvey, Euless. 

Shippers Advisory Board, Southwest.—Gen. 
Chmn., H. F. Easterling, Brown Paper Mill Co., 
Inc., Monroe, La.; Sec., J. W. Leggett, 200 Union 
Terminal Station, Dallas. 

Shoe Retailers Assn., Texas-Southwest.—Pres., 
W. D. Owens, 1519 Main, Dallas. 

Shoe Service Assn., East Texas.—Pres., M. T. 
Woods, Winnsboro; Sec., J. T. Quarles, Pittsburg. 

Shoe Travelers Assn., Southwestern.—Pres., 
Ralph L. Shanks, Main and Austin, Dallas; Sec., 
Tom D. Collins, 231-33 Fidelity Bldg., Dallas. 

Shoetricians, Southwest Assn. of (Texas).— 
Pres., Johnnie Hunt, 716 Austin, Waco; Sec., 
Johnny Marando, Dallas. 

Shorthorn Breeders Assn., Texas.—Pres., Joe 
Williamson, Henderson; Sec., Carley B. Barker, 
Mosheim. 

Shorthorns Assn., Southwestern Milking.—Pres., 
Kenneth George, P.O. Box 301, Seymour; Sec., 
Webb B. Joiner, P.O. Box 364, Arlington. 

Social Science Assn., Southwestern.—Pres., Dr. 
Vernon G. Sorrell, Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque, 
N.M.; Sec., Dr. George T. Walker, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Social Welfare Assn., Texas.—Pres., Dr. Charles 
N. Burrows, a, Univ., San Antonio; Exec. 
Sec., Clarence D. iggam, 208 E. Eighth, Austin. 

Sons of America, Order of.—Pres., Alfred M. 
Garcia, 2226 Morales, San Antonio; Sec., Frank 
C. Chavez, 304 Keller, San Antonio. 

Sons of American Revolution (Texas Society) .— 
Pres., Arthur_P. Van Horn, 3733 Shell Rd., Cor- 
pus Christi; Sec.-Treas.-Reg., Earle D. Behrends, 
P.O. Box 1232, Dallas. 

Sons of Hermann in the State of Texas, Grand 
Lodge of the Order of the.—Grand Pres., Carl 
Biebers, 321 Thelma Dr., San Antonio; Grand 
Sec.-Treas., Paul J. Hertting, 1502 Highland Blvd., 
San Antonio. 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims (Texas 
Branch).—Gov., Mrs. L. Warren Baker, 4221 
Greenbrier, Dallas; Rec. Sec., Elsie B. Wills, 4425 
Westside, Dallas. 


Southern Methodist University Aiumni Assn.— 
Pres., R. R. Gilbert Jr., 5534 Emerson, Dallas; 
Sec., George E. Bushong, 3629 Bryn Mawr, Dallas. 

Spanish War Veterans of Texas, United.—(See 
Veterans of Spanish War, Texas United.) 

S»eech Assn., Texas.—Pres., Mrs. N. N. Whit- 


worth, Amarillo High School, Amarillo; Sec., 
Crannell Tolliver, West Texas State College, 
Canyon. 

Spiritualist Assn., Texas State.—Pres., Mrs. 


Evelyn Muse, 404 N. Eighth, Edinburg; Sec., Rev. 
Lena Halstead, 4022 Church, El Paso. 

State Fair of Texas.—Pres., R. L. Thornton, 
Mercantile Natl. Bank, Dallas; Exec. V.-P. and 
Gen. Megr., S. B. Cox, State Fair of Texas, Dallas. 

Stationery and Office Equipment Assn., National 
(Ninth Region).—Pres., Gus Trahan, LaFayette, 
La.; Sec., Neill Stewart Jr., Stewart Office Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas. 


Surgical Society, Texas.—Pres., Dr. Edward 
Wiitewed 1490 seacitic: Dallas; (Sec., Dr. -T..:G. 
Blocker Jr., Univ. of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston. 


Tax Assessors-Collectors Assn. of Texas.—Pres., 
Carl S. Smith, Courthouse, Houston; Sec., George 
McCullar, Courthouse, Kingsville. 

Teachers Assn., Texas State.—Pres., Dr. Mor- 


timer Brown, Supt. Public Schools, Tyler; Exec. 
Pere Charles H. Tennyson, 316 W. Twelfth, 
ustin. 


Teachers of Education, Texas Society of College. 
—(See College Teachers of Education. ) 

Teachers of English, Conference of College.— 
(See College Teachers of English.) 


Telephone Assn. of Texas.—Pres., Roy Autry, 
Dallas; Sec., J. B. Haley, Austin. 

Telephone Pioneers of America (Lone Star 
Chapter No. 22).—Pres., Bert W. Shaffer, S.W. 


Bell Telephone Co., San Antonio; Sec., William D. 
Galleshaw, 6934 Hammond, Dallas. 


Texas Federation of Women’s’ Clubs.—(See 
Women’s Clubs, Texas Federation of.) 

Texas Fraternal Congress.—Pres., James M. 
Mottley, 735 Kress Bldg., Houston; Sec., Tex 
James, 301 Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 

Texas Heritage Foundation, Inc.—Pres., Judge 
C. V. Terrell, 1801 N. Congress, Austin; Sec., 
Sen. Wayne W. Wagonseller, Stoneburg; Exec. 


Pare ie A. Garland Adair, Texas Memorial Museum, 
ustin. 

Texas State Guard Assn.—Pres., Col. Harold B. 
Younger, Medical Arts Bldg., Dallas; Adjt., Maj. 
James B. Burleson, 902 Praetorian Bldg., Dallas. 

Texas Tech., Ex-Students’ Assn.—Pres., W. B. 
Rushing, 1305 College, Lubbock; Sec., D. M. Mc- 
Elroy, Tech Station, Box 96, Lubbock. 

Theater Owners of Texas, Allied.—Pres., Phil 
Isley, 2011% Jackson, Dallas; Sec.-Treas., A. W. 
Lilly, Palace Theater, Commerce. 

Thirty-Sixth Division Assn.—Pres., Edward D. 
McCall, San Antonio; Exec. Sec., Douglas N. 
Boyd, 516 Liberty Bldg., Waco. 

Title Assn., Texas.—Pres., E. D. McCrory, 301 
Esperson Bldg., Houston; Exec. Sec., Mrs. M. H. 
Lynch, 301 Esperson Bldg., Houston. 

Trade Assn. Executives, Texas.—Pres., William 
J. Lawson, 705 Lamar Blvd., Austin; Sec., Carl 
C. Hardin, Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 

Travelers Protective Assn. of America (Texas 
Division).—Pres. L. E. Dueler, 3145 Roberts, 
Beaumont; Sec., A. W. Bourke, 406 Melba Bldg., 


Dallas. 
Tuberculosis Assn., Texas.—Pres., David Mc- 
Cullough, 719 Jackson, Kerrville; Sec., Pansy 


Nichols, 208 E. Ninth, Austin. 

Trinity Improvement Assn., Recreation Commit- 
tee of the.—Regional Chmn., Roland Boyd, Mc- 
Kinney; Sec., Robert N. Tharp, 1308 Commercial 
Standard Bldg., Fort Worth. 

Underwriters Assn., Texas Life.—(See Life Un- 
derwriters Assn., Texas.) 

United Confederate Veterans (Texas Division) .— 
(See Veterans, United Confederate.) 

United Daughters of the Confederacy (Texas 
Division).—(See Daughters of Confederacy. ) 

United Texas Drys.—Pres., Dr. W. R. White, 
Baylor Univ., Waco; Exec. Sec., Dr. Walter H. 
McKenzie, 814 Thomas Bldg., Dallas. 

University of Texas Dads’ Assn.—Pres., John 
W. Hampton, 807 Staley Bldg., Wichita Falls; 
pec Lreasi.s Bob Armstrong, Box 2114, Univ. Sta., 

ustin. 

University of Texas, Ex-Students Assn.—Pres., 
Byron Skelton, Temple Natl. Bank Bldg., Temple; 
Sec., John A. McCurdy, Union Bldg., Univ. of 


Texas, Austin. 
American Assn. of, Texas 


University Women, 
Div.—Pres., Dr. Vera Maxwell, 4304 Kenwood 
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Court, Fort Worth; Rec. Sec., Willie Mae Christo- 
pher, McMurry College, Abilene. 

Utilities League, Municipal.—Pres., George A. 
Cushman, Mer. of Utilities, Brenham; Sec., E. E. 
McAdams, 108 E. Nineteenth, Austin. 

Veterans of America, United War.—Pres., Capt. 
H. R. Williamson, 603-A Main, Dallas; Sec., R. C 
Cundiff, 536 Centre, Dallas. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of U.S., Dept. of 
Texas.—Dept. Commander, J. T. Rutherford, 801 
Rio Grande, Austin; Adj., Bruce M. Francis, 801 
Rio Grande, Austin. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of U.S., Dept. of 
Texas, Ladies Auxiliary to the.—Pres., Mrs. 
Joanna Ragland, 433 Jefferson, Lufkin; Sec.- 


Treas., 
Antonio. 

Veterans of Texas, Disabled American.—Com- 
mander, Ted Mattey, Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas; 
Vice-Commander, Marian P. Lane, 3919 Gilbert, 
Dallas; Adjt., DeWitt T. Kirby, Eighth and 
Franklin, Waco. 

Veterans, United Confederate (Texas Division). 
—(Not active in recent years.) 


Mrs.’ Alta Lee Duryea, 950 Essex, San 


*Veterans, United Spanish War (Dept. of 
Texas).—Adjt., »~Ri Te” Barlow,2" 1902" Lamar, 
Houston, 


Veterans, United Spanish War (Dept. of Texas), 
Ladies Auxiliary to.—Dept. Pres., Annie B. Schu- 
ler, 2112 Smith, Houston; Sec., Annie Paulson, 
164 Santa Fe Dr., Houston. 

Veterinary Medical Assn. of Texas, The State.— 
(See Medical Assn. of Texas, State Veterinary.) 

Vocational Assn., Texas.—Pres., Ralph Sanders, 
Garland High School, Garland. 

Warehouse and Transfermen’s’ Assn.,_ Inc., 
Southwest.—Pres., J. R. Herrin, Box 1606, Shreve- 


port, “avy Sec (We. Scott, Clark, ~ Commercial 
Standard Bldg., Fort Worth. 

War Mothers, American, Lone Star Chapter 
No. —1i——=State Presi; Irs. Bimily = Cody, 2706 
Wheeling, El Paso; Sec., Mrs. R. S. Branum, 
4103 Cumberland, El Paso. 

Water and Sanitation Assn., Capitol Area.— 
Pres., F. Tarlton Jones, 1920 Newning, Austin; 
sec: WillianvC.. *Shillinge)* 302 > Ee Pitty Lhird, 
Austin. 

Water and Sanitation Research Foundation, 
Texas.—Chairman, Robert W. Harding, 132 Park 





Dr., San Antonio; Sec., V. M. Ehlers, Texas State 
Dept. of Health, Austin. 

Water and Sewage Works Assn., Texas.—Pres., 
E. J. M. Berg, Route 7, Box 219, San Antonio; 








Sec., V. M. Ehlers, Texas State Dept. of Health, 
Austin. 
Texas Libraries 
There were public libraries in 228 Texas 


cities and towns as of Jan. 1, 1951, according 
to records of the Texas State Library, Austin. 
The number of public libraries was some- 
what in excess of this figure since there are 
a number of places served by more than 
one library. Out of the 254 counties of Texas, 
eighty-two had no public library. These fig- 
ures include all libraries serving the public, 
either free or for a small membership fee. 

In addition to the public libraries, there 
were about forty-five sizable libraries in the 
state’s senior colleges and approximately 
fifty-one libraries in junior colleges. 

The Texas State Library is the oldest li- 
brary in Texas, established in 1839 during 
the period of the Republic of Texas. It is 
housed in a wing of the State Capitol, with 
some outlying collections. It is supported by 
the state through legislative appropriations 
and is under the direction of the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission. (See p. 
327 for membership and brief data.) It has 
approximately 225,000 volumes and more than 
2,000,000 manuscripts, including many docu- 
ments of great historical value. 

The Mirabeau B. Lamar Library of the 
University of Texas is the largest library in 
the state, with approximately 900,000 volumes, 
in addition to which there are several million 
manuscripts, papers and documents of various 
kinds. It is housed in the Administration- 
Library Building of the university at Austin. 
Its Rare Books Collecton is one of the out- 
standing collections of the United States. 


Water Conservation Assn., Texas.—Pres., Guy 
Jackson Jr., P.O. Box 308, Anahuac; Sec.- 

Manager, J. E. Sturrock, 207 W. Fifteenth, 
Austin. 

Water Works Assn., Northwest Texas.—Pres., 
L. E. Robinson, Water Supervisor, Olney; Sec.- 
a H. P. Neeld, 1414 N. Seventh, Wichita 
Falls. 

Water Works Assn., American, Southwest Sec- 
tion.—Pres., K. F. Hoefle, City Hall, Dallas; 
Sec., L. A. Jackson, Little Rock Municipal Water 
Works, Little Rock, Ark. 

*Wildlife Federation, Texas.—Sec., Conrad Fath, 
506 Lamar Blvd., Austin. 

Woman’s_ Christian Temperance Union.—Pres., 
Mrs. Claude De Van Watts, 1112 W. Ninth, 
Austin; Sec., Mrs. Thomas C. Jensen, 1315 W. 
Sixth, Austin. 

Women’s Clubs, Texas Federation of.—Pres., 
Mrs. J. Howard Hodge, 1301 W. Missouri, Mid- 
land; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Ruth H. Horrigan, 2312 
San Gabriel, Austin. 

Women Voters, Texas League of.—Pres., Mrs. 
Ed Kilman, 1508 Fannin, Houston; Sec., Mrs. 
Richard Dunlop, Dickinson. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society.— 
Head Consul, Ted Bowers, Beaumont; Head Clerk, 
Paul G. Miller, 401 Maverick Bldg., San Antonio. 


Woodmen Circle.—State Pres., Mrs. Claudia 
Jones, Route 8, Box 644, San Antonio; State 
Sec., Opal Baker, Temple. 

X-Ray Technicians, Texas Society of.—Pres., 
Bessie Bryant, Waco; Sec., Isabelle Harris, 
Houston. 


Young Democratic Club of Texas.—Pres., Max 
Triplett, Texas Legislature, Austin; -Sec.-Treas., 
be Williams, Twentieth Century-Fox Film Co., 

allas. 

Young Judaea, Texas Region of.—Dir., Irving 
Freilich, 1809 E. Alabama, Houston. 

Young Men’s Christian Assn., Southwest Area 
Council of.—Chmn., Area Board, Oskar Grunow 
800% N. Harwood, Dallas; Exec. Sec., J 
Schreiner, 3012 Maple, Dallas. 

Zionist Conference, Texas State, Southwest Re- 
gion.—Pres., Jim Novy, Norwood Bldg:, Austin; 
Exec. Dir., Julius M. Israel, Scanlan Bldg., 


, 
. 


Houston. 

Zionist Organization of America, Southwest 
Region.—Pres., Dr. Marcus Levinson, Scanlan 
Bldg., Houston; Exec. Dir., Julius M. Israel, 


Seanlan Bldg., Houston. 
*Questionnaires not returned in 1951; names of 


FA me repeated from the Texas Almanac, 1949- 


Among its valuable special libraries are the 
Latin-American collection, the Wrenn Library 
of first editions, the Southern Collection, the 
Texas Collection and the Stark Collection. 

The colorful history and tradition of Texas 
have encouraged book collections of regional 
character and there are many notable libra- 
ries, both publicly and privately owned. A 
notable special library, not in the Texana 
classification, is the Armstrong Robert Brown- 
ing Collection of Baylor University, Waco. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN TEXAS 

Following is a list of Texas cities and 
towns that have public libraries, giving either 
free service or service for a small fee, as of 
Jane lool 

Abilene, Alice, Alpine, Alvin, Amarillo, Anahuac, 
Andrews, Angleton, Aransas Pass, Arlington, 
Athens, Austin. 

Baird, Ballinger, Bay City, Baytown, Beaumont, 
Beeville, Belton, Big Lake, Big Spring, Bonham, 
Borger, Brady, Breckenridge, Brenham, Browns- 
ville, Brownwood, Bryan, Burnet. 

Calvert, Canadian, Canyon, Carrizo Springs, 
Childress, Cisco, Clarendon, Clarksville, Claude, 
Cleburne, Coleman, Colorado City, Columbus, 
Conroe, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Crowell. 

Dalhart, Dallas, Del Rio, Denison, 
Dickinson, Dimmitt, Donna, Dumas. 

Eagle Lake, Eagle Pass, Eastland, Edinburg, 
Edna, El Campo, Eldorado, Electra, Elgin, El 
Paso, Ennis. 

Fabens, Floresville, Fort Davis, Fort Stockton, 
Fort Worth, Fredericksburg, Freeport. 

Gainesville, Galena Park, Galveston, Garland, 
Gatesville, Giddings, Gilmer, Gladewater, Gold- 
thwaite, Gonzales, Graham, Grand Prairie, Green- 
ville, Greggton. 


(Continued at bottom p. 473.) 
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Municipal Auditorium, San Antonio, with a backdrop of typical Texas summer sky. 








Developments in Drama and Music 


Note.—Review of drama and music in Texas 
during the last two years is by John Rosenfield, 
editor of the arts and amusements pages of The 
Dallas Morning News. 


Since the last edition of the Texas Almanac 
there has been a striking revival and devel- 
opment in resident theater activity. In the 
1920’s and early 1930’s Texas was a hotbed of 
little theaters. Toward 1930 there were as 
many as sixty-four thriving amateur play 
groups operated by civic sponsors in as many 
cities. Several occupied their own playhouses. 

For one reason or another, most of these 
groups perished toward the end of the cen- 
tury’s third decade. The outbreak of World 
War II almost cleared the boards. The the- 
aters in the larger towns retained their names 
and gave token seasons but the movement, 
once so popular and so universally supported, 
appeared to have lost all vitality. 


In 1945, however, veteran observers who 
had pronounced obsequies over the little 
theater, rubbed their eyes and could hardly 
believe what they saw. Plays of literary and 
experimental quality, produced and acted 
with talent, were suddenly among the more 
conspicuous college activities. 


Not one but two and three playmaking 
clubs sprang up in towns and cities. There 
were few auditoriums, and new buildings 
were prohibitive. But the eager thespians 
found sheds and storerooms, converted them 
and proclaimed them playhouses. 

Theater-in-the-round arrived as a practical 
solution to many dramatic housing problems. 
Margo Jones launched a professional theater 
in Dallas, which played in an arena without 
scenery, placing spectators on four sides of 
the so-called stage. Since plays were enjoy- 
able in this dramaturgical style, the resident 
theater movement was given impetus. 

A Houston amateur group created an emu- 
lative theater-in-the-round and_ professional 
operators in the Bayou City created still an- 
other. In Dallas a Civic Playhouse obtained 
control of an ailing suburban motion-picture 
house, turned it into a legitimate theater 
with a proscenium stage and were in business. 

The biennium also saw the development of 


the State Fair Auditorium of Dallas, a year- 
round operation of the State Fair of Texas, 
as one of America’s most remarkable theaters. 

During the annual State Fair of Texas 
seasons and during the Cotton Bowl Week 
around Jan. 1, the Auditorium is able to 
import the biggest musical productions of 
Broadway for exclusive presentation in the 
Southwest. ‘‘South Pacific’’ in the autumn of 
1950 grossed $394,000 in sixteen days to estab- 
lish the indoors box-office record of American 
theatrical history. 

The summer musicals, established in 1941, 
were moved into the air-conditioned Audito- 
rium from an outdoors stadium, starting in 
1951. From the standpoint of patronage, earn- 
ings and the wholly professional standard of 
production, the State Fair Musicals have 
attained rank as one of the most important 
theatrical operations in the United States. 

The San Antonio, Houston and Dallas 
Symphony Orchestras achieved ‘‘major’’ sta- 
tus immediately after the war. They have 
retained their position despite churning eco- 
nomic changes and fluctuating dollar values. 
The San Antonio Symphony was the first of 
the trio to develop a $200,000 or larger season. 
Houston and Dallas soon felt compelled to 
follow for civic as well as artistic reasons. 
San Antonio suffered a catastrophic loss in 
December, 1950, when Max Reiter, founder 
and conductor of the orchestra, died. His 
successor is Victor Alessandro, born in Waco, 
educated in Houston and veteran of many 
seasons in Oklahoma City. Efrem Kurtz con- 
tinues as the Houston conductor and Walter 
Hendl as conductor and musical director of 
the Dallas Symphony. 

The Austin Symphony has grown into an 
important musical factor under the 2-year 
regime of Ezra Rachlin. Symphonic develop- 
ment has continued in Wichita Falls, Lub- 
bock, Amarillo, El Paso and Corpus Christi. 

The Metropolitan Opera Association of New 
York continues to visit Texas with the lure 
of the $250,000 underwriting of the Dallas 
Grand Opera Association. Four performances 
are given in Dallas and two in Houston. San 
Antonio and Fort Worth have their own 
operatic establishments. 


Theaters and Other Amusements—State Totals 


~. Table below shows business of the amusements enterprises in Texas for the year, 1948, 
as Soeotee in the census of 1949, and released for publication in February, 1951. 
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Amusements Business in Texas, by Counties. 


Table below shows (1) number of places of amusement and (2) total receipts, exclusive 
of taxes, during the calendar year 1948, according to the United States census of 1949, pub- 
lished early in 1951. 
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igcerry Haig: Hillsboro, Hondo, Houston. Ranger, Rankin, Raymondville, Refugio, Rich- 
’ : mond, Robstown, Rockwall, Rosenberg. 
Jacksboro, Jacksonville, Jasper, Jefferson, John- San Angelo, San Antonio, Sen Berita: San Juan, 
son City, Junction. San Marcos, San Saba, Seguin, Seymour, Sham- 
Kermit, Kerrville, Kilgore, Kingsville. rock, Sherman, Sinton, Slaton, Smithville, South 
La Grange, Lake Jackson, Lamesa, Lampasas, Houston, Spearman, Spur, Stamford, Stanton, 


Lancaster, La Porte, Laredo, Levelland, Liberty, 
Littlefield, Livingston, Llano, Lockhart, Longview, 
Lubbock, Lufkin. 
McAllen, McCamey, 
Lean, Marfa, Marlin, Marshall, Mart, Mason, 
Memphis, Menard, Mercedes, Meridian, Mexia, 
Miami, Midland, Mineola, Mineral Wells, Mission, 


McGregor, McKinney, Mc- 


Monahans, Morton, Mount Pleasant, Muleshoe, 
Munday. 
Nacogdoches, Navasota, New Braunfels. 


Stephenville, Stinnett, Stratford, Sulphur Springs, 
Sunray, Sweetwater. 


Tahoka, Taylor, Teague, Temple, Terrell, Tex- 
arkana, Texas City, Tulia, Tyler. 

Uvalde. 

Velasco, Vernon, Victoria. 

Waco, Waxahachie, Weatherford, Wellington, 


Weslaco, West University Place, Wharton, Wichita 
Falls, Winnsboro. 
Yoakum, Yorktown. 
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Cabin in Bastrop State Park, ay 


Bastrop. ‘Most of ‘the State Parks have facilities for 
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tourists and vacationists who wish to stay overnight, or longer. 





Recreational Resources 


Texas’ varied geography and climate afford 
natural resources for practically every kind 
of outdoor recreation except skating and ski- 
ing. Forest and brushland, seacoast and in- 
land lakes, mountains and plains make their 
contributions. 

Along the Gulf coast are many stretches of 
superb bathing beach. And the long warm 
season of the mildly temperate to subtropical 
coastal area adds to their value. An almost 
continuous thread of white sand _ stretches 
along the Gulf front from Sabine Pass to Port 
Isabel. It is also one of the best fishing 
areas of the United States, both in the bays 
and in the outlying waters of the open Gulf. 
(See chapter on Texas wild-game life, begin- 
ning on p. 171.) 

At the other extreme of geographic setting 
is the mountainous region of the Trans- 
Pecos. Notably in the Guadalupe, Davis and 
Chisos Mountains are places of great scenic 
beauty. (See ‘‘Texas Mountain Regions’’ 
and “‘Texas Canyons,’’ pp. 121 and 122. Also 
Davis Mountain State Park and Big Bend 
National Park in list beginning on next page.) 

The eastern part of the Edwards Plateau 
with its timbered hills and its spring-fed 
streams is also an outstanding recreation 
area. In this region and in the Brush Country 
of the Rio Grande Plain to the south is found 
Texas’ best hunting ground with an abun- 
dance of deer, wild turkey and other game. 

The Piney Woods of East Texas with their 
many perennially running streams also have 
their recreational values. These have been in- 
creased in recent years by the establishment 
of many state parks and the four big national 
forests in that region. (See list of parks be- 
ginning on following page; also ‘‘National 
Forests,’’ pp. 165-166.) 


Of tremendous recreational value are the 
many large and small reservoirs that are be- 
ing formed by impounding the waters of 
Texas streams. Lake Texoma on the Red 
River between Texas and Oklahoma is one 
of the top-ranking lake recreational areas in 
the United States as measured by number of 
visitors. The Highland Lakes area on the 
Colorado River above Austin (Lakes Travis, 
Buchanan, Austin and Inks) is also note- 
worthy as a recreation area. The seminatural 
Caddo Lake on the Texas-Louisiana line is a 
favorite with fishermen. There were at the 
beginning of 1951 about 326 lakes in Texas 
of sufficient size to be of recreational value. 
(See pp. 139-148.) 

This briefly summarizes the recreational 
assets of Texas. Detailed information will be 
found in the chapters on Forests and Wood- 
lands, Wildlife, Water Conservation, Geogra- 
phy and in the list of parks on following 
pages. 
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Texas State Parks 


The building up of a state parks system 
has been one of the outstanding developments 
in Texas in recent years. As of Jan. 1, 1951, 
the system consisted of forty-four parks open 
to the public, with varying degree of develop- 
ment of facilities. fees ‘ 

Texas’ variety of natural conditions is re- 
flected in this parks system—canyons, moun- 
tains, seaside, woodlands. Practically every 
aspect of physical environment is found in 
some one of the forty-four areas, which range 
in individual size from less than 100 acres to 
more than 15,000. The total area of all state 
parks is approximately 75,000 acres. 

In developing the system care has been 
exercised to get, not only variety of setting, 
but also to distribute the parks so that they 
will be easily available to the public. Their 
popularity is attested by the fact that they 
were visited by 3,084,458 persons during the 
fiscal year, ended Aug. 31, 1950. 

In addition to the state parks system, there 
is the Big Bend National Park of more than 
700,000 acres in the mountain country of the 
Lower Trans-Pecos. In East Texas are four 
national forests, each with its recreational 
areas. (See pp. 165-166.) 

For many years Texans were so busy with 
the practical problems of developing the fron- 
tier that they neglected the development of 
a parks system. The state owned a vast area 
of public domain, but at an early date this 
was largely given over to the purposes of 
education, railroad building, the construction 
of a Capitol and reward to veterans of Texas’ 
wars. 

However, sentiment for a state parks sys- 
tem grew, and in 1923, the Thirty-eighth Leg- 
islature created the Texas State Parks Board. 
The first director was the late D. E. Colp, 
who had worked tirelessly for the establish- 
ment of the system. The statute setting up 
the board was passed on recommendation of 
Gov. Pat M. Neff who had also been an advo- 
cate of state parks. The first state park was 
established on land deeded to the state by 
Mrs. Isabella Neff, mother of Governor Neff. 
It was named the Mother Neff State Park 
and is maintained today on the Leon River 
near McGregor, Texas. (See list below.) 


NOTES ON STATE PARKS 


Following is a list of the forty-four state 
parks open to the public as of Jan. 1, 1951, 
with brief notes on character and facilities 
of each. (At end of list are notations on the 
Big Bend National Park and the recreational 
facilities in the four national forests.) 

Abilene State Park.—Farm NE 89, 20 mi. SW 
Abilene; 507 acres. Site of an old Indian camping 
ground at foot of Big Chief Mountain on famous 
Western cattle trail near historic Buffalo Gap. 
Grove of 4,000 tall native pecan trees. Playground 
with picnic tables and cooking pits, swimming 
pool, dance terrace, riding academy and play- 
ground equipment. 

Acton State Park.—Farm Hy. 208, near Gran- 
bury. Grave of Elizabeth Crockett, wife of Davy 
Crockett. On the burial plot is monument erected 
by the state in 1912. Buried in the same plot are 
Matilda Porter Crockett and Robert Patton 
Crockett, daughter and son of David and Eliza- 
beth Crockett. 

Balmorhea State Park.—U.S. Hy. 290, 4 mi. 
SW _ Balmorhea; 50 acres. At entrance to the 
Davis Mountains. Beautiful San Solomon Springs. 
World’s ieee walled swimming pool, fed daily 
by 26,000,000 gallons of cool water from the 
springs. Concessions building with bath house, 
terrace for dancing, dining room and eighteen 
cabins for overnight, week-end or longer stay in 
the area of scenic grandeur. 

Bastrop State Park.—U.S. Hy. 290, east of 
Bastrop; 2,100 acres. ‘‘Lost Pines’’ of Texas. A 
12-mile_ scenic park drive connects it with com- 
panion Buescher State Park near Smithville. Heav- 
ily shaded areas with rock cabins grouped near a 
Pparee ted lake. The dance terrace and lawn of 
the refectory faca toward a large swimming pool. 
Golf course, picnic and playground equipment. 
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Bentsen-Rio Grande Valley State Park.—On Rio 
Grande. Unique for its grove which includes many 
ebony trees. On the international boundary. One 
of the newer parks, its permanent development 
waiting on final routing of waterways. 


Big Spring State Park.—U.S. Hys. 80 and_87, 
at south limits of Big Spring; 349 acres. High 
mesa at the top of Big Spring Mountain from 
which one of the most remarkable views in _ the 
Southwest is afforded. Picnic areas, park pavilion 
and dancing terrace. 


Blanco State Park.—U.S. Hy. 281. On swift- 
running Blanco River. In the beautiful section of 
Southwest Texas in the heart of the deer and 
wild turkey country. At two places the river is 
dammed to form lakes which are popular with 
fishermen. Camping, picnicking, playground, exhi- 
bition and rodeo areaS and permanent park 
buildings. 

Bonham State Park.—Paved country road, 3.5 
mi. SW Bonham; 555 acres, 65-acre lake. Profuse 
growth of hackberry, hickory, post oak, redbud 
and pecan trees. Swimming, boating and unusually 
good fishing. Large dance terrace between the 
lake and concessions building, playgrounds and 
miniature golf course. 


Buescher State Park.—State Hy. 71, 1 mi. NW 
Smithville; 1,730 acres. Timbered area with hang- 
ing curtains of Spanish moss adding to the beauty 
of the trees. A small fishing lake, a scout shelter, 
and a combination building with dance terrace are 
available with large camping and picnic area with 
outdoor fireplaces. Scenic park drive connects it 
with nearby Bastrop State Park. 


Caddo Lake State Park.—A 485-acre forest 
bordering on Caddo Lake. The _ 65-mile-long 
waterway is one of the greatest white-perch haunts 
in the country. Huge cypress trees rise from 
water, the ‘‘knees’’ creating barriers through 
which channels have been cut for navigation. 
Refectory building of native stone and logs is one 
of the largest park structures in the state. Log 
cabins near the refectory. Dance terrace and: pic- 
nicking facilities are available. (See p. 143.) 


Cleburne State Park.—State Hy. 174, 12 mi. 
SW Cleburne; 471 acres. The timber provides 
shade for numerous pleasant picnic areas while 
the 116-acre lake offers fine sport in angling for 
cat, bream, and crappie. A combination concession 
and boathouse building on the lake shore is 
equipped with an outdoor terrace for dancing. 

Daingerfield State Park.—State Hy. 49, 2 mi. 
SE Daingerfield; 481 acres. Heavily wooded area 
surrounds 80-acre lake that mirrors the tall trees 
that line its shores. Swimming, boating, fishing. 
Overnight accommodations, dance terrace, camp- 
ing, picnicking and playground equipment. 

Davis Mountains State Park.—On scenic drive 
that leads to McDonald Observatory, 5 mi. 
Fort Davis; 1,541 acres. Mile high, amidst Davis 
Mts.; 16-room state-owned Indian Lodge. Facili- 
ties include dining room, dancing, riding trails 
and picnic areas. 

Fort Griffin State Park.—U.S. Hy. 283, 15 mi. 
N Albany; 503 acres. Ruins of the old frontier 
military post from which it takes its name. This 
park has been chosen as home for a small herd 
of typical Longhorn cattle. Walls of the powder 
magazine, the commissary, stone bake house and 
one of the officer’s buildings still standing. Pic- 
nicking and camping sites on the old military 
reservation and fishing in the Brazos River. 

Fort Parker State Park.—State Hy. 14 between 
Mexia and Groesbeck; 1,510 acres. The 750-acre 
lake with eight and a half miles of shore line 
provides fishing, boating and swimming. Club- 
house with dance terrace overlooking the lake. 
A paved highway connects the recreational park 
with ‘“‘Old Fort Parker State Park.’’ In this park 
there has been erected a replica of the stockade 
and buildings from which Cynthia Ann Parker 
was kidnaped by hostile Indians. 

Frio State Park.—U.S. Hy. 81, near Dilley. 
Convenient rest spot for travelers between San 
Antonio and Laredo or Eagle Pass at location on 
Frio River. Fishing, picnicking and camping 
facilities. 

Garner State Park.—On road 30 mi. N Uvalde; 
640 acres. In scenic Frio Canyon. Foothills, crags, 
and tree-shaded camping and picnicking areas 
along the crystal-clear Frio River. Large conces- 
sions building with dance terrace above the river, 
includes dining room. Picnic areas, fishing and 
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eHevigg it ct. facilities, and playground equip- 
ment. 


Goliad State Park.—U.S. Hy. 59 at Goliad. 
Here was erected a large memorial auditorium as 
part of the Texas centennial celebration of the 
founding of the Republic of Texas. A museum 
with mementos and documents, a haciendo, a 
restoration of Mission Espiritu Santa, a large 
picnic area on the San Antonio River and the 
centennial memorial at the spot where Col. J. W. 
Fannin and his men were buried. 


Gonzales State Park.—In Gonzales adjoining a 
city park upon which Texas Centennial buildings 
were erected. The site of the park is on the por- 
tion of the city which the early settlers abandoned 
and burned in the flight of colonists before the 
advancing Mexican army. Notable for luxuriant 
flowers and shrubbery. 


Goose Island State Park.—State Hy. 35, 10 mi. 
NE Rockport; 157 acres. Sea fishing on St. 
Charles and Aransas Bays. Besides its facilities 
for boating, oystering, crabbing and sea fishing 
it offers camping and picnic sites and shelters, 
an attractive concession building and dance ter- 
race. One of the park’s natural attractions is its 
big tree, said to be the largest live oak in 
existence. 


Huntsville State Park.—U.S. Hy. 75, 6 mi. S 
Huntsville; 2,133 forest acres. One of the best 
concessions buildings in the entire park system. 
Picnicking and camping facilities. 

Inks Lake State Park.—Off State Hy. 29, on 
shore of Inks Lake between Llano and Burnet; 
1,202 acres. Excellent: fishing. Connected with 
Longhorn Cavern by a scenic drive with excep- 
tional view points. Boating, fishing, lodging, 
camping and picnicking. Concessions building at 
the lake edge has dance terrace. 

James Stephen Hogg Shrine.—At Quitman, 
established in memory of the first native Texan 
to become Governor of Texas. A former home of 
Governor Hogg has been moved from its original 
location on the Gilmer road to the park. A taber- 
nacle-type central building and picnic units are 
provided. 


Jim Hogg State Park.—U.S. Hy. 84, 2 mi. NE 
Rusk; 177 acres. Historical area marking the 
home site of James Stephen Hogg, first native 
Texan to become Governor. Governor Hogg’s 
birthplace and the family cemetery nearby. 

Kerrville State Park.—State Hy. 16, 3 mi. SE 
Kerrville; 500 acres. In the enchanting Hill Coun- 
try along the beautiful Guadalupe River. Horse- 
back riding, fishing, picnicking and camping. In 
midst of hunting country, deer frequently wander 
into its shaded area. 

King’s State Park.—Occupies a square in Refu- 
gio. It is the site of memorial that was erected 
in honor of Capt. Amon B. King and his soldiers 
who were killed in or after the 
Refugio, March 14-15, 1836. 


Lake Corpus Christi State Park.—U.S. Hy. 59, 
4 mi. SW Mathis. Boating, fishing, and swim- 
ming. Dancing terrace is part of stone concession 
building that stands on a high promontory with 
view of the 14,111 acres of the park and lake. 


Lipantitlan State Park.—Five-acre tract near 
the old city of San Patricio. It was the site of 
an Indian village and later of a fort in the days 
of the Texas Revolution. Picnicking facilities at 
the park which is reached by way of Bluntzer, 
Nueces County. 


Lockhart State Park.—Off State Hy. 29, 2 mi. 
SW Lockhart. One of the famous lookout points 
of Central Texas. The highest part of the park is 
used as the site for a large combination building 
with conveniences for use of the public. A golf 
course operated by the Lockhart Golf Association 
is available for. use of park patrons on payment 
of regular greens fees. Swimming, dance terrace, 
picnic spots. 

Longhorn Cavern State Park.—QOn scenic drive 
connecting with U.S. Hy. 281, 11 mi. SW Burnet; 
500 acres. One of noteworthy. caves in U.S. The 
cavern with indirect lighting may be visited under 
care of trained guides. Charge of $1 for adults 
and 50Oc for children, plus federal tax, is made 
for the guide service. 

Mackenzie State Park.—U.S. Hys. 62, 82 and 
87, partly in Lubbock City limits. The park 
spreads across Yellowhouse Canyon where Double 
Mountain ane Lp peated eats Forks of the Brazos 

olfing, 


fighting at 


River meet. swimming, terrace dancing 


and picnicking. Prairie dog town and _ squirrel 
colony interest visitors. Near, 

Meridian State Park.—State Hy. 22, 3 mi. SW 
Meridian; 469 acres. Crystal-clear lake formed by 
water from Bee Creek chief attraction. Fishing 
boating, swimming, picnicking, good playgroun 
equipment and dance terrace. A concessions build- 
ing and overnight accommodations are part of the 
park’s equipment. 


Mineral Wells State Park.—U.S. Hy. 281 at N 
city limits; 56 acres. Picnicking areas and play 
equipment. 

Monument Hill Park,—Road leading from_U.S. 
Hy. 77. On the high bank of the Colorado River 
overlooking La Grange, the burial place of two 
groups of fighting Texans. There rest the re- 
mains of the men who drew the black beans of 
death in the Mier expedition, and Captain Daw- 
son’s men who were killed in the battle of Salado. 
A memorial shaft was erected here as part of 
Texas Centennial observance. 


Mother Neff State Park.—On road 8 mi. SW 
IlicGregor; 253 acres. The first Texas state park. 
On Leon River. Stone pavilion, refectory and othe - 
accommodations. Caves inhabited by the Indians, 
an Indian wash hole and other interesting memen- 
tos have been preserved. Nearby on property 
owned by former Gov. Pat M. Neff may be seen 
one of the few surviving herds of bison. 

Palmetto State Park.—On San Marcos River be- 
tween Gonzales and Luling, a remarkable tropical 
area warmed by mineral springs where 510 types 
of plant growth exist, including wild orchids. 
Profusion of palmettoes. Concession building on 
a high bank overlooking river has a dance terrace. 
Walks lead to the mineral wells and Rutledge 
Swamp with iis tropical growth, while picnic areas 
with tables and fireplaces are available. 


Palo Duro Canyon State Park.—State Hy. 217, 
12 mi. E Canyon; 15,000 acres. Here a great 
canyon extending into three counties drops sud- 
denly from the level prairies to depths of 500 to 
1,000 feet. Accessible by Indian trails and a road 
constructed at great expense from the rim. Horses 
are available at the park entrance for exploration 
of the canyon’s scenic areas, and close-up views 
of such remarkable formations as the ‘‘Light- 
house’’ and other results of erosion through ages. 
Coronado Lodge at the canyon rim offers refresh- 
ments and overnight visitors can use cabins there 
or the more primitive cow camp cabins in the 
canyon. 

Port Isabel Lighthouse State Park.—Site of his- 
toric lighthouse that will be 100 years old in 1952, 
at Port Isabel. 4 

Possum Kingdom State Park.—State Hys. 16 
and 254 and road from U.S. Hy, 180. Divided by 
Possum Kingdom into two areas. Cabins, boating, 
fishing, camping and picnicking facilities are main- 
tained at both park areas, and many commercial 
craft make available trips to Hell’s Gate and 
other scenic spots along the lake, Fishing equip- 
ment is available at both Possum Kingdom ethic 

San Jose Mission State Park.—U.S. Hy. 281 at 
south limits of San Antonio. Only national his- 
toric site designated by the U.S. Department of 
Interior in Texas. It is maintained jointly by the 
National Government, Texas State Parks Board 
and the Catholic Diocese of San Antonio as nearly 
as possible in its earlier state, Dating back to 
1720 it was known as the Queen of the Spanish 
Missions. Its Rose Window and ornamental facade 
aa) highly regarded by artists. (See pp. 35 and 


Stephen F. Austin State Park.—On road leading 
from ‘U.S.”-Hy. 90, 3° mi. E Sealy;. 664 sacre=- 
Site of Austin’s colony established at San Felipe 
in 1823. A replica of Stephen F. Austin’s only 
home in Texas and monuments to him and the 
colony are on the site. Adjoining the old river 
ferry is a fishing, camping, picnicking and play- 
ground area. 

Thirty-sixth Division State Park.—State Hy. 
279, 9 mi. NW _ Brownwood; 538 acres. Rock 
cabins, cafe and dining room. Boating, fishing 
and swimming facilities afforded by the 10,000- 
acre lake with its 100-mile shore line. Clubhouse 
and dance terrace. Originally known as Lake 
Brownwood State Park, it was rededicated in 
honor of the famous T-Patch Division of World 
War II, that trained at Brownwood. 

Tyler State Park.—State Hy. 14, north of Tyler, 
has nearly a thousand acres with towering pines 
and a lake of 65 acres. Concessions building with 
dining room and dance terrace, bathhouse for lake 
swimming, boat house, landing pier and docks, 
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Rim Rock, Chisos Mountains, in Big Bend National Park. From it, one has a magnifi- 





cent view of the Rio Grande Valley and the Carmen Mountains in Mexico. 


picnic areas with tables, benches and outdoor 
fireplaces, playground equipment and camping 
areas. 


Washington State Park.—On Brazos River be- 
tween Brenham and Navasota is on the site where 
the Texas Declaration of Independence was drafted 
and signed. A replica of the building in which 
this historic event took place is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the park. Auditorium, outdoor 
theater, picnic area in a pecan grove on the 
Brazos River and the former residence of Presi- 
dent Anson Jones, of the Republic of Texas are 
in the park. 


pee 


Big Bend National Park 


The Big Bend National Park of more than 
700,000 acres, taking its name from the Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande in the Trans-Pecos, 
is the largest park in Texas and the only 
one owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1941 the National Congress passed 
a resolution proposing it and making it con- 
tingent upon Texas contributing the land. 
The Forty-seventh Legislature, 1941, appro- 
priated $1,500,000 to purchase sufficient land, 
in addition to public domain held by the 
state, to meet the federal requirements. 
Purchases were completed and the park for- 
mally established in 1944. 


The park covers the area of the Chisos and 
surrounding mountains, bordered on the south 
by the Rio Grande at its extreme southern 
swing in the Trans-Pecos. (See folded high- 
way map.) Though a little less lofty than 
the Guadalupe and Davis Mountains, the 
Chisos range towers higher above surround- 
ing country, its peaks standing approximately 
a mile above the Rio Grande Valley to the 
south. From the famous Rim Rock, a mag- 


nificent view is obtained of the Rio Grande 
Valley and the Carmen Range in Mexico. 

Along the Rio Grande are Texas’ most 
noteworthy canyons, including the Santa 
Helena, Boquillos, and Mariscal, which reach 
depths of about 1,700 feet. 

Besides its scenic beauty, the Big Bend 
Park area is noteworthy for its geologic 
formations and its varied flora and fauna. 
In the higher elevations are found timbers 
of the western mountain species—ponderosa 
pine, Douglas fir, Arizona cypress and other 
trees that, in regions of greater area of 
growth, are of great commercial value. At 
lower levels the yucca, maguey, ocotillo, 
lechuguilla, guayule, a variety of cactus and 
other desert vegetation are found. Headquar- 
ters of the park are at Marathon, Texas, and 
inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Ross A. 
Maxwell, park director. 

National Forest Parks. 

In East Texas are four national forests, 
each with its recreational areas. (See p. 165.) 
In the Sam Houston National Forest are the 
Double Lake recreational area near Cold- 
spring and the Stubblefield Lake area near 

ew Waverly. In the Davy Crockett National 
Forest are the Ratcliffe Lake area twenty- 
five miles northwest of Lufkin and the Pine 
Springs area ten miles northeast of Crockett. 

In the Angelina National Forest are the 
Boykin Springs area fifteen miles southeast 
of Zavalla and the Bannister Lake area five 
miles northeast of Broaddus. In the Sabine 
National Forest are the Red Hills Lake area 
four miles north of Milam and the Boles 
Field fox-hunting area, seven miles east of 
Shelbyville. 

Information on the facilities at these recre- 
ational areas may be had by addressing the 
National Forest Supervisor, Lufkin, Texas. 


Texas and Southwestern Athletic Records 


Below are some outstanding Texas and Southwestern athletic events, scores and records. 
These records are restricted primarily to activities of Texas teams and individuals, but other 
Southwestern States are included where the records of Texas teams and individuals are 


involved in interstate activities. 


FOOTBALL—RECENT SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 
1928—U. of Texas. 1940—Tie: Texas A&M 


1929—TCU. and SMU. 

1930—U. of Texas. 1941—Texas A&M. 
1931—_SMU. 1942—U. of Texas. 
1932—TCU. 1943—U. of Texas. 


1933—tU. of Arkansas. 
1934—Rice Institute. 


1944—TCU. 
1945—U. of Texas. 


1935—_SMU. 1946—Tie: Arkansas 
1936—Arkansas. and Rice. 
1937—Rice. 1947—_SMU. 
1938—TCU. 1948—SMU. 
1939—Texas A&M. 1949—Rice. 


1950—U. of Texas. 
tNo official champion; Arkansas led in standing. 


FOOTBALL—RECENT TEXAS CONFERENCE 
CHAMPIONS 
1935—Austin College. 
1936—Howard Payne College. 
1937—Howard Payne College. 
1938—Howard Payne College. 
1939—St. Edward’s, Abilene Christian tie. 
1940—Three-way tie: Howard Payne, 
Christian and Texas Wesleyan. 

1941—Howard Payne College. 
1942—-Howard Payne College. 

(Suspended operations for duration of war.) 
1946—Tie: Southwestern U. and Abilene Christian. 
1947—Tie: Hardin College and McMurry. 
1948—MeMurry. 
1949—MeMurry. 

1950—A bilene Christian. 


FOOTBALL—LONE STAR CONFERENCE 
1936—North Texas State Teachers College. 
1937—East Texas State Teachers College. 
1938—East Texas State Teachers College. 
1939—North Texas State Teachers College. 
1940—North Texas State Teachers College. 
1941—-North Texas State Teachers College. 
1942—East Texas State Teachers College. 

(Suspended operations for duration of war.) 
1946—North Texas State Teachers College. 
1947—*North Texas State College. 
1948—Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 
1949—East Texas State Teachers College. 
1950—Sul Ross State College. 

*Formerly North Texas State Teachers College. 

FOOTBALL—GULF COAST CONFERENCE 
1949—Hardin College. 
1950—North Texas State. 


FOOTBALL—RECENT BORDER CONFERENCE 
CHAMPIONS 
1931—Tempe 


1941—-Arizona U., 
1932—Texas Tech. Hardin-Simmons 
1933—Texas Tech. (tie). 
1934—Texas Tech. 1942—Hardin-Simmons, 
1935—Arizona U. Texas Tech (tie). 
1936—Arizona U. (No championship award- 
1937—Texas Tech. ed during war.) 
1938—New Mexico 1946—Hardin-Simmons. 


Abilene 


Aggies, New 1947—Texas Tech. 

Mexico U. (tie). 1948—Texas Tech. 
1939—Tempe. 1949—Texas Tech. 
1940—Tempe. 1950—West Texas State. 


FOOTBALL—RECENT TEXAS JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 
*1936—North Texas Agricultural College. 
*1937—John Tarleton-Weatherford (tie). 
*1938—North Texas Agricultural. 
1939—Kilgore Jr. College. 
1940—Schreiner Institute. 
1941—Kilgore Jr. College. 
1942—Paris Jr. College. 
(Operations suspended during war.) 
1946—Kilgore Jr. College. 
1947—Hillsboro Jr. College. 
1948—Navarro County Jr. College. 
1949—Panola County Jr. College. 
1950—Panola County Jr. College. 
*Central Texas Conference; Texas Junior Col- 
lege Conference organized 1939. 
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SOUTHWEST JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


1947—Tyler Junior College. 

1948—Kilgore Junior College. 

1949—Tie: Tyler and Lamar Junior Colleges. 
(Discontinued June 1, 1950.) 


SOUTH TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 
1949—Wharton County Jr. College. 
1950—Wharton County Jr. College. 


FOOTBALL—HIGH SCHOOL INTERSCHO- 
LASTIC LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 

1933—Greenville. 1941—Wichita Falls. 
1934—Amarillo. 1942—Austin. 
1935—Amarillo. 1943—San Angelo. 
1936—Amarillo. 1944—Port Arthur. 
1937—Longview. 7 1945—Tie: Highland Park 
1938—Corpus Christi. (Dallas) and Waco 


1939—Lubbock. 1946—Odessa 
1940—Amarillo. 1947—Brackenridge (San 
Antonio). 





*1948—City Conference—Arlington Heights (Fort 
Worth). 
Class AA—Waco. 
Class A—Monahans. 
1949—City Conference — Thomas Jefferson (San 
Antonio). 
Class AA—Wichita Falls 
Class A—Littlefield. 
1950—City Conference—Sunset (Dallas). 
Class AA—Wichita Falls. 
Class A—Wharton. 

*State championship competition was divided 
into three classifications. Heretofore, the CC and 
AA competed together for state title. The Class 
A and B competed only for regional titles. B still 
plays only for regional title. 


TEXAS TEAMS IN BOWL GAMES 


Complete records for Cotton Bowl and Sun Bowl 
are given regardless of whether Texas teams 
participated. The years given below refer to games 
on Jan. 1 of these respective years except in the 
instance of the Kilgore-Compton Junior College 
game which was played Dec. 7, 1946. 


Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas. 
1937—TCU defeated Marquette, 16-6. 
1938—Rice defeated Colorado, 28-14. 
1939—St. Mary’s defeated Texas Tech, 20-13. 
1940—Clemson College defeated Boston Col., 6-3. 
1941—Texas A&M defeated Fordham, 13-12. 
1942—Alabama U. defeated A&M, 29-21. 
1943—Texas U. defeated Georgia Tech, 14-7. 
1944—Texas U. and Randolph Field tied, 7-7. 
1945—Okla. A&M defeated TCU, 34-0. 
1946—Texas U. defeated Missouri, 40-27. 
1947—Arkansas U. and Louisiana State tied, 0-0. 
1948—SMU and Penn State tied, 13-13. 
1949—-SMU defeated Oregon, 21-13. 
1950—Rice defeated North Carolina, 27-13. 
1951—Tennessee defeated Texas, 20-14. 

Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif. 
1936—Stanford defeated SMU, 7-0. 


Little Rose Bowl. 
1946—Compton (Calif.) Junior College defeated 
Kilgore (Texas) Junior College, 19-0, in first 
annual Little Rose Bowl. 


Sugar Bowl, New Orleans, La. 
1936—TCU defeated LSU, 3-2. 
1939—TCU defeated Carnegie Tech, 15-7. 
1940—Texas A&M defeated Tulane, 14-13. 
1948—Texas U. defeated Alabama, 27-7. 
Sun Bowl, El Paso, Texas. 
SEVER ET Pee = New Mexico A&M tied, 


“—~ 


1937—Hardin-Simmons defeated Texas School of 
Mines, 34-6. 

1938—West Virginia U. defeated Texas Tech, 7-6. 

1939—University of Utah defeated University of 
New Mexico, 20-6. 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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1940—Arizona State (Tempe) and Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., tied, 0-0. 

1941—Western Reserve defeated Tempe (Arizona 
State), 26-13. 

1942—Tulsa U. defeated Texas Tech, 6-0. 

cea Air Force defeated Hardin- Simmons, 


3-7. 
1944—-Southwestern defeated New Mexico, 7-0. 
1945—Southwestern defeated New Mexico, 35-0. 
1946—-New Mexico defeated Denver, 34-24. 
1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6. 
1948—Miami 13, Texas Tech 12. 
1949—West Virginia 21, Texas Mines 12. 
1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20. 
1951—West Texas State 14, Cincinnati 13. 


Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla. 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0. 
1949—Texas 41, Georgia 28. 


Delta Bowl, Memphis, Tenn. 
1948—Mississippi 13, TCU 2. 


Dixie Bowl, Birmingham, Ala. 
1949—Baylor 20, Wake Forest 7. 


Prairie View Bowl, Houston. 
1949—Wilberforce 6, Prairie View 0. 
1950—Prairie View 27, Fisk 6. 
1951—Tie: Prairie View and Bishop College, 6-6. 

Salad Bowl, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1948—Nevada defeated North Texas State, 13-6. 


Oleander Bowl, Galveston. 
1950—McMurry defeated Missouri Valley, 19-13. 
1951—San Angelo Jr. College defeated Wharton Jr. 

College, 6-0. 


Oil Bowl, Houston, Texas. 
1944—Southwestern Louisiana Institute 24, Arkan- 
sas A&M 7. 
1945—(No game.) 
1946—Georgia 20, Tulsa 6. 
1947—Georgia Tech 41, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 19. 


Alamo Bowl, San Antonio, Texas. 
1947—Hardin-Simmons 20, Denver U. 0. 


Harbor Bowl, San Diego, Calif. 
1948—Hardin Simmons 53, San Diego State 0. 


Tangerine Bowl, Orlando, Fla. 
1949—Sul Ross 21, Murray State 21 


Raisin Bowl, Fresno, Calif. 
1950—San Jose State defeated Texas Tech, 20-13. 


FOOTBALL—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS VS. 
A&M COLLEGE—RECENT GAMES 

1929—A&M 13, UT 0. 1940—UT 7, A&M 0. 
1930—UT 26, A&M 0. 1941—UT 23, A&M 0. 
1931—A&M 7, UT 6. 1942—UT 12, A&M 6. 
1932—UT 21, A&M 0. 1943—UT 27, A&M 13. 
1933—UT 10, A&M 10. 
1934—UT 13, A&M 0. 
1935—A&M 20, UT 6. 
1936—UT 7, A&M 0. 
1937—A&M 7, UT 0. : 
1938—UT 7, A&M 6. 1949—UT 42, A&M 14. 
1939—A&M 20, UT 0. 1950—UT 17, A&M 0. 

BASEBALL—TEXAS LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


1919—* Shreveport. 1935—* Oklahoma City. 
1920—Fort Worth. 1936—* Tulsa. 


1921—-Fort Worth. 1937—*Fort Worth. 
1922—Fort Worth. 1938—* Beaumont. 
1923—Fort Worth. 1939—* Fort Worth. 
1924—Fort Worth. 1940—* Houston. 
1925—Fort Worth. 1941-—*Dallas. 


1926—Dallas. 1942——* Shreveport. 
1927—Wichita Falls. (Suspended opera- 
1928—* Houston. tions 1948, 1944, 
1929—* Dallas. 1945.) 
1930—*Fort Worth. 1946—* Dallas. 
1931—Houston. 1947—* Houston. 
1932—* Beaumont. 1948—* Fort Worth. 
1933—*San Antonio. 1949—* Tulsa. 
1934—* Galveston. 1950—*San Antonio. 

*Won championship in play-off. Split season 
play-off on starred years prior to 1933; Shaugh- 
nessy play-off thereafter. 


BASEBALL—WEST DIXIE LEAGUE 


CHAMPIONS 
1934—Jacksonville. 1936—Gladewater. 
1935—Jacksonville. 


(Note: Changed to East Texas League, begin- 
ning in 1937.) 


BASEBALL—EAST TEXAS LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONS 


(Note: Successor to West Dixie League. ) 
1937—Jacksonville. 1941-1945, Inc., suspend- 
1938—Tyler. ed account war. 
1939—Kilgore. 1946—Henderson. 
1940—Marshall. 


(Note: Beginning in 1947, two leagues—the Lone 
Star and Big State—were organized from the East 
Texas League but see 1949-1950 reorganized East 
Texas League below.) 


BASEBALL—BIG STATE LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
1947—Texarkana. 1949—Waco. 
1948—Sherman., 1950—Texarkana. 
BASEBALL—LONE STAR LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


1947—Kilgore. 1948—Kilgore. 
(Note: Name of Hee a changed back to East 
Texas beginning in 1949.) 


BASEBALL—EAST TEXAS LEAGUE 
(REORGANIZED) CHAMPION 


1949—Gladewater. 1950—Marshall. 
BASEBALL—LONGHORN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
1948—Big Spring. 1950—Odessa. 
1949—Big Spring. 

BASEBALL—WEST TEXAS-NEW MEXICO 

LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 

1946—Pampa. 
1947—Lubbock. 
1948—Amarillo. 
1949—Albuquerque. 
1950—Albuquerque. 


1937—Wink. 
1938—Lubbock. 
1939—Lubbock. 
1940—Borger. 
1941—Clovis (N.M.). 
1942-1945— (Suspended 
during war.) 


BASEBALL—RECENT TEXAS LEAGUE 
BATTING CHAMPIONS 


19SS—PuUray, Sane ANtONlOn sos) og cicleses.« vt.c ve .358 
1934—-Morgan, Beaumont and San Antonio.. .342 
19S0——_ WEIS ge HOLEe W OLCIaiysraetene ot feleheueee = = ou ols ool 
fO0G—-Maliona Dallasisce, 60290. cole ened: | 844 
1937—Peel, Met Worth ac REL. cou Pare b3T0 
1938—Pool, DAW ASH. weet Cote sitet e tara ae .330 
1939——“NOVIKOIs, sLUISA Te te eee et ee eee OOS 
1940—Donaldson Ae LUulsaiey savers ete a dialed lees as .019 
1941 —Clarkey Dallas Wn Beales. ceenraerccii sc .361 
1942—Wakefield, Beaumont................ .345 
(League suspended for duration of war.) 
1946—Dale Mitchell, Oklahoma City ........ .337 
1947—Rosen, Oklahoma City ............... .349 
1948 Tatum ye PUlSa Bees « be tele tate-s histone soda hays ,o00 
1949—Herbert L. Conyers, Oklahoma City... .355 
1950—Francis Saucier, San Antonio......... .3843 


BASEBALL—DIXIE SERIES RESULTS 

Texas League onda Southern Association. 
1920—Fort Worth, 4; Little Rock, 2; tied, 1 
1921—-Fort Worth, 4: Memphis, 2. 
1922—Mobile, 4; Fort Worth, 2; tied, 1. 
1923—Fort Worth, 4; New Orleans, 2; tied, 1. 
1924—-Fort Worth, 4; Memphis, 3; tied, 1. 
1925—Fort Worth, 4; Atlanta, 2. 
1926—Dallas, 4; New Orleans, 2; tied, 1. 
1927—Wichita Falls, 4; New Orleans, 2. 
1928—Houston, 4; Birmingham, 2. 
1929—Birmingham, 4; Dallas, 2. 
1930—Fort Worth, 4; Memphis, 1. 
1931—Birmingham, 4; Houston, 3. 
1932—Chattanooga, 4; Beaumont, 1. 
1933—New Orleans, 4; San Antonio, 2. 
1934—New Orleans, 4; Galveston, 2. 
1935—Oklahoma City, 4; Atlanta, 2. 
1936—Tulsa, 4; Birmingham, 0. 
1937—Fort Worth, 4; Little Rock, 1. 
1938—Atlanta, 4; Beaumont, 0; tied, 1. 
1939—Fort Worth, 4; Nashville, 3. 
1940—Nashville, 4; Houston, 1. 
1941—Nashville, 4; Dallas, 0. 
1942—Nashville, 4; Shreveport, 2. 

(Texas League suspended for duration of war.) 

1946—Dallas 4; Atlanta 0. 
1947—Houston, 4; Mobile, 2. 
1948—Birmingham, 4; Fort Worth, 1. 
1949—Nashville, 4; Tulsa, 3. 
1950—San Antonio, 4; Nashville, 8. 


(Continued on Next Page.) 
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BASEBALL—RECENT SOUTHWEST CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONS 
1931—Texas A&M, 1942—Texas A&M. . 
1932—U. of Texas. 1943—Texas U., A&M, tie. 
1933—TCU. U. of Texas. 
1934—Texas A&M. 1945—U. of Texas. 
1935—U. of Texas. 1946—U. of Texas. 
1936—U. of Texas. 1947—U. of Texas. 
1937—Texas A&M. 1948—U. of Texas. 
1938—U. of Texas. 1949—U. of Texas. 
1939—U. of Texas. 1950—U. of Texas. 
1940—U. of Texas. 1951—Texas U., A&M, tie. 
1941—U. of Texas. 


BASKETBALL—RECENT SOUTHWEST CON- 
FERENCE CHAMPIONS 
1932—Baylor U. 1944—-Rice, Arkansas U., 
1933—U. of Texas. tie. 
1934—TCU. 1945—Rice. 
ipo eee SMU, Ark., 1946—Baylor. 
1947—Texas U. 
1936_U. of Arkansas. 1948—Baylor. 
1937—_SM. 1949—Baylor-Rice, 
1938—U. se Arkansas. Sere rte (three. 
1939—U. of Texas. ie). 
1940—Rice. 1950—Baylor= SNOT 


1941—U. of Arkansas. tie 
pales aac Arkansas, 1951—Texas-A&M-TCU 
(three-way tie). 


1943Rice, Texas U., tie 
SWIMMING—SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 


CHAMPIONS 
1932—U. of Texas. 


1942—U. of Texas. 
1933—U. of Texas. 1943—U. of Texas. 
1934—U. of Texas. 


1944—U. of Texas. 
1935—U. of Texas. 


1945—A&M. 
1936—U. of Texas. 1946—U. of Texas. 
1937—U. of Texas. 


1947—U. of Texas. 
1938—U. of Texas. 1948—U. of Texas. 
1939—U. of Texas. 


1949—U. of Texas. 
1940—U. of Texas. 1950—U. of Texas. 
1941—U. of Texas. 1951—U. of Texas. 


TRACK—RECENT WINNERS OF SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE MEETS 

1933—Texas 57144, Texas A&M 49 5/6, Rice 37 5/6. 

1934—Texas 77, Texas A&M 612 22, Rice 24% 

1935—Texas 731%, Rice 48%, Texas A&M 37 MB, 

1936—Texas 64%, Rice 37%, A&M 34%. 

1937—Texas 66, Rice 52, A&M 24. 

1938—Rice 55 2/5, Texas 5381/5, A&M 45 1/5. 

1939—Rice 56, Texas 45144, A&M 36. 

1940—Texas 62, Rice 39, SMU 24. 

1941—Texas 64, Rice 404%, A&M 31. 

1942—-Texas 57%, A&M 48%, Rice 444. 

1943—A&M 68, Texas 57, Rice 43. 

1944—Texas 89 3/14, A&M 58 3/14, Rice 24 4/7. 

1945—Texas 79%, A&M 47%, Rice 30. 

1946—Texas 53°54, A&M 46%, Baylor 22%. 

1947—_A&M 591%, Texas 55%, Arkansas 3514. 

1948—Texas A&M 64%, Texas 57, Arkansas 31%. 

1949—A&M 55%, Texas 49%, Rice 36. 

1950—Texas 60, A&M 43, Rice 32. 

1951—_ A&M 114%, Texas 60%, Arkansas 32. 
CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING—RECENT SOUTH- 
WEST CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 

1935—U. of Texas. 1943—U. of Texas. 
1936—U. of Texas. 1944—U. of Texas. 
1937—U. of Texas. 1945—U. of Texas. 
1938—U. of Texas. 1946—U. of Texas. 
1939—U. of Texas, 1947—U. of Texas. 
1940—U. of Texas. 1948—A&M. 

1941—U. of Texas. 1949—A&M. 

1942—U. of Texas. 1950—Arkansas. 

TRACK AND SWIMMING—INTERSCHOLASTIC 





LEAGUE 
Track.—Brackenridge (San Antonio), 1945; 
Austin (Houston), 1946; Corpus Christi, 1947; 


Brackenridge (San Antonio), 1948; Corpus Christi, 
1949; Odessa, 1950; Odessa, 1951. 

Swimming.—Brackenridge (San Antonio), 1945; 
Highland Park (Dallas), 1946; Lamar (Houston), 
1947; Lamar (Houston), 1948; Highland 
(Dallas), 1949; Highland Park (Dallas), 
Lamar (Houston), 1951. 

GOLF—RECENT TEXAS AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONS 

1931—Gus Moreland, Dallas. 
1932—Gus Moreland, Dallas. 


1950 ; 


1933—Gus Moreland, Dallas. 2 
1934—Reynolds Smith, Dallas. 


. 1941—-Len Spitzer, 
Park. 


1935—Harry Todd, Dallas. 
1936—Reynolds Smith, Dallas. 
1937—Don Schumacher, Dallas. 
1938—Robert Riegel, Houston. 
1939—Don Schumacher, Dallas. 
1940—Billy Bob Coffee, Fort Worth. 
1941—Billy Bob Coffee, Fort Worth. 
1942—Raymond Kenny, Dallas. 

(No title, 1943-1945.) 
1946—Robert Riegel, Houston. 
1947—Earl Stewart Jr., Wichita Falls. 
1948—Dick McCreary Jr., Houston. 
1949—-Reynolds Smith, Dallas. 
1950—Morris Williams, Austin (also won Texas 

professional championship). 
1951—Joe Conrad, Denton. 


GOLF—RECENT TEXAS AMATEUR WOMEN’S 
CHAMPIONS 
1931—Mrs. R. R. Fisk, Wichita Falls. 
1932—Mrs. Dan Chandler, Dallas. 
1933—Aniela Gorezyca, Fort Worth. 
1934—-Aniela Gorczyca, Fort Worth. 
1935—Mildred (Babé) Didrikson, Dallas. 
1936—Betty Jameson, San Antonio. 
1937—Betty Jameson, San Antonio. 
1938—Betty Jameson, San Antonio. 
1939—Betty Jameson, San Antonio. 
1940—Mrs. Frank Goldthwaite, Fort Worth. 
1941—Kay Pearson, Houston. 
(No title 1942-1946. ) 
1947—Kay Pearson, Houston. 
1948—Betty Mims White, Dallas. 
1949—Betsy Rawls, Austin. 
1950—Betsy Rawls, Austin. 
1951—Polly Riley, Fort Worth. 
GOLF—RECENT TEXAS PROFESSIONAL 
CHAMPIONS 
1931—Dick Metz, San Angelo. 
1932—Ted Longworth, Fort Worth. 
1933—Francis McGonagill, Dallas. 
1934—Jimmy Demaret, Galveston. 
1935—Jimmy Demaret, Galveston. 
1936—Jimmy Demaret, Houston. 
1937—Jimmy Demaret, Houston. 
1938—Jimmy Demaret, Houston. 
1939—-Levi Lynch, Dallas. 
1940—Jack Burke, Houston. 
1941—-Henry Ransome, Fort Worth. 
1942—Jimmy Gauntt, Longview. 
1943—Jimmy Gauntt, Longview. 
1944—Jimmy Gauntt, Fort Worth. 
1945—Jimmy Demaret, Houston. 
1946—Sam Sonneiaer Houston. 
1947—Frank Champ, Lake Charles, La. 
1948—Byron Nelson, Roanoke. 
1949—Raymond Gafford, Fort Worth. 
1950—Morris Williams, Austin (also won Texas 
amateur championship). 
1951—Byron Nelson, Roanoke. 
GOLF—RECENT SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
CHAMPIONS 
Team Championships. 
1934—U. of Texas. 943—U. of Texas. 
1935—U. of Texas. 1944—U. of Texas. 
1936—U. of Texas. 1945—U. of Texas. 
1937—U. of Texas. 1946—U. of Texas. 
1938—U. of Texas. 1947—U. of Texas. 


1939—Rice. 1948—A&M. 
1940—U. of Texas. 1949—U. of Texas. 
1941—U. of Texas. 1950—U. of Texas. 


1942—U. of Texas. 1951—U. of Texas. 
Individual Golf Champions. 
1934—Ed White, U. of Texas. 
1935—Ed White, U. of Texas. 
1936—Bill Welch, U. of Texas. 
1937—Bill Welch, U. of Texas. 
1938—Rufus King, U. of Texas. 
1939—-Ed Letscher, Rice. 
1940—Buck Luce, U. of Texas. 
U. of Texas. 
1942—J. William Russell Jr., U. 
1943—Bill Roden, U. of Texas. 
1944—_Frank Hoover, U. of Texas. 
1945—Joe Ruby, U. of Texas. 
1946—H. B. Dahlberg, U. of Texas. 
1947—-Ed Hopkins, U. of Texas. 
1948—Bob Watson, U. of Texas. 
1949—Bob Watson, U. of Texas. 
1950—Buddy Weaver, Rice. 


of Texas. 
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1951—Buddy Weaver, Rice. 
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TENNIS—RECENT TEXAS STATE SINGLES 
CHAMPIONS 


1931—Wilmer Allison, Fort Worth. 
spree at on Mulheisen, San Antonio. 
1933—Wilbur Hess, Fort Worth. 
1934—Jake Hess, Fort Worth. 
1935—Daniel (Doc) Barr, Dallas. 
1936—Lindsay Franklin, Topeka, Kan. 
1937—Wilmer Allison, Austin. 

1938—F rank Guernsey, Orlando, Fla. 
1939—Bobby Curtis, fouston. 
1940__Frank Guernsey, Houston. 
1941—Wilmer Allison, Austin. 
1942—Ted Schroeder, Glendale, Calif. 
1943—Bitsy Grant, Atlanta, Ga. 

19 orge Ball, El Paso. 
1945—Jack McManus, Fort Worth. 
1946—F red West, Fort Worth. 
1947—Paschal Walthall, San Antonio. 
1948—Fred Kovaleski, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Arthur Larsen, San Francisco, Calif. 


TENNIS—RECENT SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
SINGLES AND DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 
1934—Singles, Martin Buxby (U. of T.); doubles, 

Martin Buxby and Bertram Weltens (U. 


Ole): 
1935—Singles, Wilbur Hess (Rice); doubles, Sat 
tram Weltens and Gordon Pease (U. of T.). 
1936—Singles, Lindsay Franklin (U. of T.); dou- 
eae pen, Weller and Lindsay Franklin 
37—Singles, Bob Kamrath (U. of T.); doubles, 
he oo hl and Lindsay Franklin (U. 


Bete Sincien, Frank Guernsey (Rice); doubles, 
Bob Kamrath and Edgar Weller (U,. of ‘T:); 
1939—Singles, Frank Guernsey (Rice); doubles, 
Frank Guernsey and Dick Morris (Rice). 
1940—Singles, Frank Guernsey (Rice); doubles, 
Frank Guernsey and Bobby Curtis (Rice). 
1941—-Singles, Jack Rodgers (Rice); doubles, Jack 
Rodgers and Dick Morris (Rice). 
1942—Singles, John Hickman (Texas); doubles, 
Jack Rodgers and Ray Gladman (Rice). 
1943—Singles, john Hickman (Texas); doubles, 
John Hickman and Walter Driver (Texas). 
1944—-Singles, John Hickman (Texas); doubles, 
John Hickman and Felix Kelley (Texas). 
1945—Singles, Kenneth Crawford (SMU); doubles, 


Franklin McCarter and Jack Blanton 
(Texas). 

1946—Singles, Clarence Mabry (Texas); doubles, 
Mabry and Ed Chew (Texas). 

1947—Singles, Sam Match (Rice); doubles, Sam 
Match and Bobby Curtis (Rice). 

1948—Singles, Bobby Curtis (Rice); doubles, 


Bobby Curtis and Chick Harris (Rice). 
1949—-Singles, Chick Harris (Rice); doubles, Felix 
Kelley and Bobbie Goldfarb (Texas). 


1950—Singles, Kenneth Crawford (SMU); doubles, 
Chick Harris and Jack Turpin (Rice). 
1951—Singles, Kenneth Crawford (SMU); doubles, 


Julian Oates and Bill Harris (Texas). 
TENNIS CHAMPIONS—INTERSCHOLASTIC 


__1946—Boys’ doubles, Bobby Harris and Allan 
Hardy, Corpus Christi; girls’ doubles, Agnes 
Amelung and June Knox, Brackenridge (San An- 


tonio); boys’ singles, Jason Morton of Lamar 
ST OParOD)s girls’ singles, Barbara Walker, El 
aso 


1947—Boys’ doubles, Bob Alexander and Julian 


Oates, Waco; girls’ doubles, Joan Akin and Carol 
Clabaugh, Highland Park; boys’ singles, Dixon 
Osburn, Highland Park; girls’ singles, Nancy 


Armor, Woodrow Wilson (Dallas). 

1948—Boys’ doubles, Bill Herris and Royce Tate, 
Corpus Christi; girls’ doubles, Martha. Dell Law- 
son and Marilyn Metcalfe, Franklin; boys’ singles, 


Julian Oates, Waco; girls’ singles, Norma Law- 
cence, Paris. 
1949—Boys’ doubles, Wayne Bennett and Dan 


Stansberry, Highland Park; girls’ doubles, Rose- 
mary Sone and Doris Casey, Corpus Christi; boys’ 
singles, Bill Harris, Corpus Christi; girls’ singles, 
gees 4 Seay, El Paso. 
950—Boys’ doubles, Tommy Springer and Teddy 

Pye, El. Paso; girls’ doubles, Nancy Quinn and 
Shirley Martin, Highland Park (Dallas); boys’ 
sin les, Walton Miller, Highland Park (Dallas) ; 
girls’ singles, Peggy Robertson, El Paso. 

1951—Boys’ doubles, Rollin Russell and Rob 
Middleton, Baytown; boys’ singles, John Hernan- 
dez, Thomas Jefferson (San Antonio); girls’ dou- 
bles, Thelma Kustoff and Mae Chew, El Paso; 
aa poet Jackie Johannes, Highland Park 
(Dallas). 





BOXING, WRESTLING IN TEXAS 


Boxing and wrestling matches are legal in 
Texas, except on Sunday, and are under di- 
rection of the State Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, who collects fees and gross re- 
ceipts taxes from professional boxers and 
wrestlers and requires bond. (Acts of Regular 
Session of the Forty-third Legislature, as 
amended by second called session.of Forty- 
third Legislature.) Appeal from decisions of 
the Labor Commissioner is to the District 
Court of Travis County, Austin. Amateur 
contests for prizes are under the direction of 
the Labor Commissioner. Contests of schools, 
colleges, military bouts and other purely 


amateur organizations are exempted. 


ICE HOCKEY 

Ice hockey was introduced into Texas in 
1941 when Dallas and Fort Worth joined the 
American Hockey Association, consisting of 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Tulsa, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
The first game was played at Dallas Nov. 5, 
1941, between Dallas and St. Paul. St. Louis 
won the 1941-42 championship. 

Introduction of the game into the state was 
largely through the efforts of Clarence E. 
Linz, Dallas, and due to the fact that the 
game has been made possible in the Southern 
States by the development of the modern 
artificial ice arena. 

After the 1941-42 season activities were sus- 
pended on account of the war until 1945 when 
the United States Hockey Association was 
formed with the above-named membership ex- 
cept that Houston replaced St. Louis, giving 
Texas three teams. Championship winners 
were: Kansas City in 1945-46, Kansas City 
again in 1946-47, Houston in 1947-48 and St. 
Paul in 1948-49. 

Because of the great travel distances in- 
volved in the association, the southern teams 
—Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston—withdrew 
and formed a four-team organization by add- 
ing Wichita, Kan. It was formed late in 1949 
under the name of the Texas Hockey Asso- 
ciation. However, the new organization failed 
to materialize as planned and the projected 
schedule was not carried out. Officials in the 
various Texas cities hoped to be able to begin 
operations at a still later date, but as of 
Aug. 1, 1951, there is little prospect that a 
1951-52 schedule would be arranged. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SKEET SHOOTS 


Skeet shooting has been outstanding as a 
developing sporting event in recent years in 
America, and especially in Texas. The first 
national shoot was held in 1935 with only a 
few entries. 

Texas shooters won twenty of the thirty- 
four titles as the National Championship 
Skeet Shoot in 1949 became a permanent fix- 
ture in Dallas. The national championships, 
staged at the Dallas Gun Club site, Aug. 1-7, 
drew a new record entry list of 544 scatter- 
gunners. 

Sgt. Glen W. Van Buren of Carswell Air 
Force Base, Fort Worth, shot a _ perfect 
250 x 250 in the all-gauge event to become the 
first man in the history of the championships 
to. win the top skeet title two years con- 


seeutively. 

. 1950 Skeet Shoot. 

Texas continued. the monopoly of team 
titles begun two years earlier. In the 1950 
shoot, July 31l-Aug. 6, Lone Star scatter- 
gunners won 24 of the 37 trophies offered, 
although the two top prizes in the men’s field 
went to Florida and California. Francis L. 
Ellis, 34-year-old former Navy gunnery in- 
structor from Jacksonville, Fla., won the 
National Championship supplanting 2-time 
winner Sgt.-Glenn W. Van Buren of Carswell 
Air Force .Base, Fort Worth. Ellis and Julian 
F. Coleman of Crumpton, Maryland, fired 
perfect. 250 x250 all-gauge scores, but Ellis 


(Continued on p. 484.) 


Texas Fairs, Expositions and Festivals 


About 200 fairs, expositions and festivals of 
various kinds, having at least county-wide 
interest, were being held in Texas during the 
calendar year, 1951, according to returns to 
a questionnaire sent out by the Texas Alma- 
nac early in the year. There were an addi- 
tional 200 or more smaller community affairs. 

In no other state, probably, has the fair 
been developed, as an educational and recre- 
ational institution, as fully as in Texas. This 


is due primarily to the wide diversity of: 


agricultural, industrial, commercial and his- 
toric interests that prevail in this state. It 
is also due in some degree to the large 
number of counties, cities, towns and other 
civil subdivisions which are the geographic 
basis for such celebrations. 

Special Events. 

Generally, these events are full-fledged 
fairs having a diversity of attractions, with 
agricultural and industrial exhibits, cultural 
offerings and recreational features. In recent 
years, however, there has been a tendency 
for many expositions to specialize in the 
principal products of the community or re- 
gion in which the fair is held. The various 
fairs devoted to livestock, and even special 
breeds, and to individual crops such as rice, 
roses and citrus are cited as examples. A 
large majority of the Texas fairs and expo- 
sitions are based primarily on crop and live- 
stock exhibits, There are also some _ note- 
worthy historical, musical, industrial and 
scientific expositions. 

State Fair of Texas. 

The State Fair of Texas at Dallas is the 
nation’s largest annual exposition. During the 
16-day fair in 1950 the attendance was 2,176,- 
519—the biggest ever recorded at any kind 
of annual fair in this country. 

The 1950 fair also set several other records: 
On Oct. 14, 289,307 people passed through the 
gates, a world’s record for attendance at any 
annual fair on any one day; on the same day, 
the Cotton Bowl stadium (capacity 75,311) 
was sold out for football games both in the 
afternoon and at night, the 150,000 total 
attendance setting a record for stadium at- 
tendance on a single day; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ 
the Auditorium attraction for 1950, drew 
102,181 paid admissions, the gross of $394,420 
being the largest ever recorded for a 16-day 
period in the history of the American theater. 

The fair is host each year to more than 
75,000 Four-H Club boys and girls, Future 
Farmers and Future Homemakers on Rural 
Youth Day, the largest annual gathering of 
farm boys and girls in the country. 

The State Fair’s 187-acre plant is valued 
at $35,000,000. Besides the stadium, major 
facilities include the State Fair Auditorium, 
the General Exhibits Building, and the Auto- 
mobile, Agriculture, Foods and _ Science 
Buildings, Ice Arena, Hall of State, Museum 
of Natural History, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Health Museum, Aquarium, Grandstand, 
Women’s Building, livestock barns and judg- 
ing pavilion and a large permanent midway, 
largest amusement park in the South. 

_ The State Fair of Texas is a self-support- 
ing, independent, nonprofit institution, admin- 
istered by a directorate of forty-eight Dallas 
businessmen. 

Big Livestock Expositions. 

Another annual event of national impor- 
tance is the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show held at Fort Worth in Janu- 
ary-February. As one of the outstanding live- 
stock markets of the nation, Fort Worth has 
logically developed an outstanding exhibit in 
this field. The Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, next to the State Fair of 
Texas, is the oidest continuously operating 
general expositien in the state. The Houston 
Fat Stock Show and Livestock Exposition, 
held annually in February at Houston, has 
become one of the nation’s outstanding 
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events. The San Antonio Livestock Show, held © 
annually in February, has also attained wide 
recognition. j 
Regional Fairs. 

Among the events classed as general fairs 
and having regional interest, may be included 
the Texarkana Four States Fair, Harlingen 
Mid-Winter Fair, Childress Greenbelt Fair, 
Marshall Central East Texas Fair and_Live- 
stock Exposition, Sherman Red River Valley 
Fair, Haskell Central West Texas Fair, Beau- 
mont South Texas Fair, Lubbock Panhandle- 
South Plains Fair, Corsicana Livestock Show, 
Amarillo Tri-State Fair, Abilene West Texas 
Fair, San Be ot Fat Stock Show and Expo- 
sition, the Kingsville South Texas Fair and 
Exposition, and the El Paso Pan-American 
Fair and Livestock Exposition. 

Harvest Festivals. 

There has been a great increase in harvest 
festivals and other celebrations dedicated to 
special crops and livestock breeds and prod- 
ucts. Most notable of these, probably, is the 
Rose Festival at Tyler, center of a great 
rose-growing area. The Gilmer Yamboree, 
sweet-potato festival, and the Forest Festival 
at Lufkin are also exceptional. Among other 
harvest festivals are the San Benito Cotton 
Carnival, Navasota Watermelon Festival, 
Mission Citrus Festival, Hillsboro Cotton Fes- 
tival, Kenedy Flax Festival, Paris Grass Fes- 
tival and asture Demonstration, Nocona 
Grape Festival, Henderson Crimson Clover 
Festival, Wichita Falls Wheat Harvest Fes- 
tival, Floresville Peanut Festival, Hearne 
Alfalfa Festival, Terrell Vetch Festival. Bay 
City Rice Festival, Raymondville Onion Festi- 
val and Stephenville Hybrid Corn Festival. 

Events dedicated to the livestock-raising 
industries, besides the major expositions at 
Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio and El 
Paso, mentioned above, include the Pampa 
Top oO’ -Texas Hereford Show, Comanche 
Swine Breeders Show, Sand Hills Hereford 
and Quarter Horse Shows at Odessa, Stephen- 
ville Heart 0’ Texas Jersey Show, Plainview 
Panhandle-Plains Dairy Show (oldest con- 
tinuous dairy show in nation). Clarksville 
Dairy Show, Sonora Wool and Mohair Show, 
Ozona Quarter Horse Show, Beeville South 
Texas Breeder-Feeder Show, Killeen National 
Quarter Horse Show, Del Rio Quarter Horse 
Show and Races, Alpine Big Bend Livestock 
Show, Coleman Delaine-Merino Show, Sulphur 
Springs Northeast Texas Livestock and Dairy 
Shows, Crockett Mid-East Texas Livestock 
Show, Nederland Livestock and Poultry 
Show, Alice Coastal Bend Livestock Show, 
Mineola Sabine Dairy Show, Brownwood 
Dairy Show and Zavala County Fat Stock 
Show at Crystal City. 

Carnival Events. 

Celebrations primarily of carnival nature 
include the famous Fiesta de San Jacinto and 
Battle of Flowers at San Antonio, Gainesville 
Circus, which has national reputation; Alamo 
Carnival de Alamo, Big Spring fireworks 
display on July 4, Anson Cowboys’ Christmas 
Ball, Mexia Fiesta de Mexia, Corpus Christi 
Buccaneer Days, Brownsville Charro Days, 
Brenham Maifest, one of the oldest festivals 
in Texas, and Fort Griffin Fandangle at 
Albany. 


Rodeos. 

Rodeos are held in about fifty Texas cities 
and towns. Oldest of these is the West-of-the- 
Pecos Rodeo at Pecos, where the rodeo origi- 
nated in 1883. One of the nation’s most note- 


worthy rodeos is the Stamford Combes Re- 
union and Rodeo held annually on ct 4, 
Rodeos are held at most of the larger live- 


stock expositions, notably at the Southwest- 
ern epta tr and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
Worth. Notable rodeos are also held at Cole- 
man, Gatesville, Huntsville (State Prison 
Rodeo), Crosbyton, Lamesa, Denton, Dickens 


(Continued on p. 484.) 
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(All-Girls Rodeo), Ranger, Dublin (which is 
the pre-Madison Square Garden Rodeo), Roby, 
Post, Pampa, Gladewater, Memphis, Pasa- 
dena, Canadian, Big Spring, Borger, Jasper, 
Cleburne, Kaufman, Llano, Lampasas, Mart, 
Corsicana, Weatherford, Amarillo, Winters, 
Sterling City, Sanderson, Monahans, George- 
town and some other places. 


Miscellaneous Events. 

Other events include old settlers’ reunions, 
old fiddlers’ contests (notably at Athens), 
and miscellaneous observances, of which the 
following are examples: Seymour Old Settlers 
Reunion and Rodeo, Port Isabel fishing rodeo, 
Jacksonville Farm Family Day, New Braun- 
fels Miss Texas Pageant, Ralls Rodeo and 
‘‘Bill’s Day,’’ Texas State College.for Women 
Redbud Festival at Denton, Texas Bluebonnet 
Fiesta at Marlin, Floydada Old Settlers’ Re- 
union, Donna Texas Flower Festival, McAllen 
Sports and Hobby Show, Anson annual Jones 
County Singing Convention, Waco Browning 
Pageant at Armstrong Browning Library at 


Baylor University, Madisonville Sidewalk 
Cattlemen’s Barbecue and Rodeo, Dumas 
Dogie Days, Tulia Old Settlers’ Reunion, 


Sanderson Cinco de Mayo celebration, Del 
Rio Quarter Horse Races, Victoria Music Fes- 
tival, Shamrock St. Patrick’s Day celebration, 
Vernon Santa Rosa Roundup and Quarter 
Horse Show, Galveston Oleander Festival. 


(Continued from p. 481.) 


defeated Coleman in a 50-bird shoot-off for 
the title. 

The coveted high-over-all title went to 
veteran skeet All-American Alex H. Kerr of 
Beverly Hills, California, with 544 x 550. 

Mrs. Ann Martin of San Antonio turned in 
an unprecedented sweep of the five women’s 
events. 

Ilseng also established another 
400-round shoot-off with W. B. 


record—a 
Strickler of 





Jacksonville, Fla.—for the Champion of Cham- 
pions trophy. 

The Texas 5-man team of Ilseng, Bennie 
Bickers of Dallas, and a San Antonio trio— 
Joe H. Frost Jr., Charles Poulton and Ed 
ee te a new world record at 1,240 x 

The total of 475 entries in the 1950 shoot 
made it the second largest on record. 


STATE SKEET SHOOT 

In the State Skeet Shoot at Galveston, June 
15-17, 1951, Grant Ilseng won the all-gauge 
honors with 199x200. Mickey Michaelis won 
in- the 20-gauge division with 99x100. The 
women’s all-gauge championship went to 
Mrs. L. S. Amburgey, 197x200, and Mr. and 
Mrs. L. S. Amburgey won the husband-and- 
wife championship with 394x400. Galveston’s 
5-man team won the all-gauge title with 980x 
1,000. The over-all championship went to 
Ilseng, 490x500. 


SOUTHWEST ahi ke AND VACATION 
S 

An outstanding sports event of the last few 
ay has been the Southwest Sports and 

acation Show which is staged annually by 
The Dallas Morning News as a public service. 
All surplus funds are given to such organiza- 
tions as the Dallas Park Board to use in 
stimulating interest in outdoor recreation. 

The first show, held in 1949, was an imme- 
diate success. Attendance was 115,300. Despite 
three days of rain the 1950 show drew 103,800. 
In 1951 the ten days show drew 118,100. 

Of all the thirty-four regular sports shows 
of the nation, the Southwest Sports and Vaca- 
tion Show has held rank of seventh place. It 
is held annually in the Automobile and 
Recreation Building at the State Fair 
Grounds, with 85,000 square feet of space 
without column obstruction. 

Dates for the 1952 show are April 18 
through April 27, and for 1953, April 17 
through April 26. 








The Desirability of Properties in the 


TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
Is Evidenced by Its Rapid Development 


“Under the Skyline of Dallas” 
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For information 
concerning prop- 
erties in the 
Trinity Industrial 
District, consult 
your real estate 
agent or 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTIES 
CORPORATION 
401 Republic Bank 
Bldg., 

Riverside 6552 
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More than 240 industrial plants and 
warehouses have been built in the Trinity 
Industrial District, ‘‘Under the Skyline of 
Dallas,” since it was opened for develop- 
ment five years ago. The list includes some 
of the largest plants in the Southwest and 
some of the smallest. 


International Harvester, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, American Radiator, Johns- 
Manville, R.C.A., Ford, General Tire— 
these are just a few of the larger com- 
panies that have placed their stamp of ap- 
proval on this comparatively new and emi- 
nently convenient industrial area. 
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Compressed in this one section of our country is a vast store of 
natural wealth—all the needs of varied manufacture! 


GouTHERN Here are the basic requirements of the chemical and steel indus- 
6 
AEE 


tries ... the minerals for light metals . . . the mineral, agricultural 


wmMneL_ 


and forest sources of plastic. Here is a plentiful supply of water, 
AT YOUR SERVICE free of impurities . . . intelligent, loyal, American-born industrial 


Address A. N. Reece, As- and agricultural labor . . . fast, convenient transportation to do- 
sistant to President, Kansas > 
City Southern Lines, Kan- mesti rei arkets. 
one City en Building, estic and fo se cone ets 
ansas Cit Mo., for . 5 
specific information about In short, here is a frontier that calls urgently to those who would 
resources and manufactur- : s 
ing im this fast-growing make the most of the expanding horizons of tomorrow. 


area. 


Texas State Prison System 


The State Prison System consists of the 
main prison plant at Huntsville and eleven 
farms, all of which are in the southeastern 
part of the state. Fixed assets were placed 
at $7,265,719.10, including land, buildings and 
equipment, and work in progress amounted to 
$2,760,561.05, according to the report of the 
State Prison Board for the calendar year 
athe The twelve units of the system are as 
ollows: 


Huntsville Unit, Huntsville: Administrative 
headquarters and industrial departments in- 
cluding mechanical, construction, printing, 
shoe and mattress factory, textile mill, 
license plate factory and prison store. Type 
of prisoner: White first offenders of all ages. 


Central Unit, Sugarland: Farm, power 
plant, packing plant and canning plant. Type 
of prisoners: First-offender whites under 25 
at Unit No. 1; second-offender Negroes under 
2) av Unit No.2 


Goree Unit, Huntsville: Clothing factory, 
chickens and dairy. Type of prisoner: Women. 

Harlem Unit, Richmond: Farm and brick 
plant. Type of prisoner: Unit No. 1, Latin- 
American first offenders and best rehabilita- 
tive prospects under 25; Unit No. 2, Latin- 
American recidivists over 25. 

Ramsey Unit, Otey: Farm, sugar mill. Type 
of prisoner: White recidivists at Unit No. ali 
Negro recidivists over 25 at Unit No. 2. 

Wynne Farm, Huntsville: Farm, broom and 
clothing factories. Type of prisoner: Physi- 
cally disabled and tuberculars, all ages. 

Blue Ridge Farm, Hobby: Stock farm. Type 
of prisoner: Latin-American trusties. 

Clemens Farm, Brazoria: Farm. Type of 
prisoner: First-offender Negroes. 

Darrington Farm, Sandy Point: Farm. Type 
of prisoner: White second offenders. 

Eastham Farm, Weldon: Farm. Type of 
prisoner: Whites who have had difficulty in 
adjusting at other units. 

Ferguson Farm, Midway: Stock farm. Type 
of prisoner: Latin-American trusties. 

Retrieve Farm, Snipe: Farm. Type of pris- 
oner: Second offender and habitual Negro 
offenders over age of 25 


Prison Finances, Population. 


Total income from the farms and industries 
operated by the State Prison System was 
$5,315,588 for the calendar year 1950. Expenses 
of operation at the State Prison System were 
$7,020,984. The average per man per day cost 
for 1949 was 99c. This figure dropped to 74c 
for 1950. The average number of prisoners 
during 1950 was 6,301.68. During the year 
2,995 new inmates were received. There were 
56 escapes during 1950 of which 34 were re- 
captured before the end of the year. 


Classification of Crimes. 


Classification of the crimes of the 2,995 
prisoners admitted during the year 1950 was 
as follows: Abortion 8, arson 8, assault to 
murder 85, assault to rape 32, assault to rob 
19, bigamy 12, burglary 799, burglary of pri- 
vate residence 1, burglary of private residence 
at nighttime 32, burglary of railroad car 6, 
disposing of mortgaged property 38, embez- 
zlement 12, forgery and passing 585, incest 5, 
kidnaping 2, murder 216, narcotics 48, perjury 


and false swearing 3, rape (life) 8, rape 
(term) 385, receiving and concealing stolen 
property 4, robbery 90, robbery by assault 


108, robbery by use of firearms 20, swindling 
33, sodomy 24, theft of cattle 42, theft of 
hogs 2, theft of horses 2, theft of fowls 9, 
theft from person 37; theft, miscellaneous 
603; driving while intoxicated 34, theft of 
auto 21, miscellaneous 52. Total 2,995. 
Pardons and Paroles; Probation. 
Under the Texas statute there are three 
classifications of clemency in the general 


sense of the word. ‘‘Executive clemency” is 
granted in the form of a pardon, commuta- 


tion of sentence, reprieve or remission. of fine 
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or forfeiture, and is granted by the Governor 
on recommendation of the Board of Pardons 
and Paroles. (See p. 328 for membership of 
board.) 

Paroles are granted persons who have 
served part of their term. Paroled persons, 
parolees, are released by the Board of Par- 
dons and Paroles with approval of the Gov- 
ernor, and have their freedom subject to 
orders from the board which receives reports 
on the parolee’s conduct through parole 
officers named, by the board, and retains his 
freedom during good behavior, subject to the 
board until end of period for which convicted. 

During the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1950, 
4,491 recommendations were made by the 
board and 4,222 were approved by the Gov- 
ernor. On that date 2,196 convicts were out 
of prison on some form of parole. ‘There were 
137 revocations during the year, approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the whole number of 
parolees. 

In addition to these forms of clemency 
extended to persons who have begun serving 
their sentences, any court of original juris- 
diction in criminal cases may suspend its 
sentence at conviction or thereafter while the 
case is on appeal, and release the convicted 
person-on probation. The probationer, like 
the parolee, keeps his freedom on good be- 
havior and is subject to orders of the court 
through a probation officer to which he is 
assigned, probation officers being named by 
the court in instances where none is serving 
at time of conviction. There was amendment 
of the statute by the Fifty-first Legislature, 
1949, to strengthen it. (HB 440.) 


Prison System Reform. 


Inauguration of the most extensive pro- 
gram of reform in Texas prison history 
marked operations of the Texas State Prison 
System during 1948-1951. Throughout its his- 
tory the prison system has been characterized 
by a little good, much poor, administration. 
In recent years there had been much crici- 
cism of its poor equipment and backward 
methods. 

The Fifty-first Legislature, 1949, appropri- 
ated $4,196,000 for remodeling the system, 
and in addition appropriated $529,000 for 
emergency needs. 

The funds are being used to build indi- 
vidual prison cells and cottages, erect a. tex- 
tile mill and other industrial plants, install 
machine shops, buy new tools, erect laundry 
and bath houses, rehabilitate prison farms 
by the purchase ‘of implements and machin- 
ery and registered cattle for breeding. 

The State Prison System is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Texas Prison Board, 
appointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. (See p..328 for 
membership of board and data.) Actual oper- 
ation of the board is under direction of a 
manager, appointed by the board. Late in 
1947, the board appointed O. B. Ellis man- 
ager of the State Prison System, effective 
Jan. 1, 1948. He had made a national repu- 
tation as director of the Shelby County, 
Tennessee, penal farm near Memphis. The 
board adopted a 5-point program aimed at 
(1) a better plan of rehabilitation of prisoners 
with a follow-through plan of helping dis- 
charged prisoners, (2) improvement of living 
conditions of inmates, (3) better salaries for 
employees to improve morale and qualifica- 
tions of prison personnel, (4) modernization 
and mechanization of the farming methods on 
the 73,010 acres of farm lands owned by the 
Prison System, and (5) modification of legis- 
lation to permit more efficient and profitable 
operation of prison industries. 


Political Parties in Texas 


Throughout the history of Texas the Demo- 
cratic party has dominated its political af- 
fairs. Texas’ early Anglo-American settlers 
were largely from the Old South. President 
Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was known to be 
interested in Texas and a close friend of Sam 
Houston. James K. Polk, Democratic nominee 
for President in 1844, ran on a platform 
strongly recommending the annexation of 
Texas to the Union. Texas seceded with the 
other Southern States and, before readmis- 
. sion to the Union, went through the ordeal of 
“reconstruction’’ with Carpetbag rule that 
greatly influenced the subsequent political 
thought and prejudice of a large majority of 
Texans. 

Few Democratic Party Reverses. 

The Democratic party has won all major 
political contests in Texas with the exception 
of the defeat of Hardin R. Runnels (Demo- 
erat) by Sam Houston (Know-Nothing) in 
the race for Governor in 1859, and the defeat 
in Texas of Al Smith by Herbert Hoover in 
the presidential contest of 1928; and even in 
these instances personal factors and uncom- 
mon political distractions rather than political 
party loyalty were the cause. 

The same can be said also of the several 
serious but unsuccessful threats against Dem- 
ocratic party domination, including the large 
vote cast by George C. Butte (Republican) in 
1924 and by Orville Bullington (Republican) 
in 1932 in their races against Mrs. Miriam A. 
Ferguson. 

The only serious threat to Democratic party 
domination was that of the Populist, or Peo- 
ple’s party, which reached its peak of 
strength in the election of 1896 when its nom- 
inee, J. C. Kearby, lost to Charles A. Culber- 
son in the gubernatorial race by the rela- 
tively narrow margin of 298,528 to 238,692. 
For a number of years before and after this 
election the Populist party was a serious con- 
tender. 

The Democratic party, headed by the State 
Democratic Executive Committee, is dominant 
in political affairs. Texas is a one-party state. 
And Texas is politically the most influential 
of the members of the Solid South. 

Texas’ one-party political one-sidedness 
and its one-crop (cotton) economic one-sided- 
ness have been more than coincidence. Both 
came out of the Old South. Texas’ political 
one-sidedness came about partly because of 
this economic one-sidedness that persisted 
for years, and partly because of Southern 
tradition and prejudices formed during Car- 
petbag rule. 

First and Second Primaries. 

The two-primary election system of selec- 
tion of party nominees is followed, by statu- 
tory mandate. Any party whose candidate 
for Governor polls as many as 200,000 votes 
must hold primary elections in the next suc- 
ceeding political biennium. The first primary 
is held the fourth Saturday in July, the 
second, or runoff, primary on the fourth Sat- 
urday in August, in even-numbered years. 

The second primary is held only for those 
contests in the first primary in which no can- 
didate receives a majority of the total vote. 
When no candidate receives a majority, the 
two leading candidates only enter the second 
primary, regardless of the number of candi- 
dates in the first primary. 

Parties not holding primaries choose candi- 
dates in convention. 

Twice in the past the Republican party in 
Texas has polled sufficient vote to require it 
to hold popular primaries, first in 1926 and 
again in 1934, because of the large vote polled 
by its nominees, George C. Butte in the elec- 
tion of 1924 and Orville Bullington in the 
election of 1932. The Republicans would have 
been required to hold a primary in 1946 be- 
cause their nominee, B. J. Peasley, received 


100,287 votes in 1944. At that time the holding 
of a popular primary was mandatory on any 
party whose nominee for Governor had re- 
ceived as much as 100,000 votes in the next 
preceding election. However, the Forty-ninth 
Legislature, 1945, amended the law to raise 
the number to 200,000. 
First Primary in 1906. 

Prior to the election of 1906 all Democratic 
nominations were made in convention. In that 
year a cumbersome twofold popular primary- 
convention system was used in the selection 
of candidates, but the law was amended and 
the straight popular primary was first held 
in 1908. With the primary elections of 1918, 
the law providing for first and second pri- 
maries became effective. 

Republican Party Strength. 

The strength of the minority Republican 
party in Texas is difficult to estimate because 
of the practice of many persons of voting 
Republican only on _ presidential election 
years. 

In 1948, a presidential election year, Demo- 
cratic Nominee Beauford H. Jester polled 
1,024,160 against Alvin Lane (Republican) 
with 177,399. Senatorial Nominee Lyndon 
Johnson (Democrat) polled 702,985 against 
Jack Porter (Republican), 349,665. This rela- 
tively higher Republican vote in the sena- 
torial race, however, was partly a protest 
Democratic vote resulting from the bitter 
contest in the Democratic primaries. 

In other than presidential election years, 
the Republican vote is much smaller. Because 
of public anticipation of the large Democratic 
majority, the total vote in the general elec- 
tion is usually small. In 1950, for example, 
the Democratic nominee, Allan Shivers, polled 
335,010 votes against 39,737 for the Repub- 
lican nominee, Ralph W. Currie. 

In the general election of 1950, there were 
no nominees other than by the Democratic 
and Republican parties. In other recent years, 
however, nominations have been made, and a 
few votes polled, by minor parties, including 
Socialist, Prohibition, Communist, America 
First, and, in 1948, the Progressive party 
headed by Henry A. Wallace. 


*STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Management of the affairs of the Democratic 
party of Texas is vested in the State Democratic 
Executive Committee. Representation by the state 
organization in the national body is by a Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, Wright Morrow, 
Houston, and a Democratic National Committee- 
woman, Mrs. H. H. Weinert, Seguin. 

Officials and Membership. 

Officials of the State Democratic Executive 
Committee are as follows: Chairman, J. E. Wheat, 
Woodville; vice-chairman, Mrs. Claude B. WHuds- 
peth, San Antonio; secretary, Judd R. Stuart, 
Strawn. 

The sixty-two members of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee, consisting of one man and 
one woman from each of the thirty-one districts 
corresponding to the State Senatorial Districts, 
chosen in the convention of Sept. 12, 1950, are as 
follows: 

District.—Member, Address. 

1—Ed B. Levee Jr., Texarkana; Mrs. 
Coker, Naples. 

2—T. O. Davis, 
Kilgore. 

3—E. B. Lewis, Jacksonville; 
4—Ward Stephenson, 

Young, Orange. 


(Continued on Next Page.) 


Chester 


Center; Mrs. Charles Devdil, 
vacancy. 


Orange; Mrs. John O. 


*This is the traditional order of words in the 
name of the Texas committee, though the reverse 
order of the first two words is usual, e.g. ‘‘Re- 
publican State Executive Committee,’’ “Democratic 
National Committee.’’ In 1944, the Texas com- 
mittee officiall BS changed the wording to ‘‘Demo- 
cratic State xecutive Committee,’’ but subse- 
quent committees have readopted the traditional 
order of words. 
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5S—T. J. Peel, Montgomery; Mrs. Paul Sander- 


i, Trinity. 
6—R. rai Athens; Mrs. Wm. F. Eckhardt, 
Riotth ham. 


7—Milton G. Mell, Gilmer; Mrs. Ned Price, Tyler. 

8—Wm. J. Fanning, Sulphur Springs; Mrs. John 
S. Porter, Pecan Gap. 

9—J. A. Alexander, Sherman; Mrs. 
man, Bonham. 

10—Luton Henson, Greenville; Mrs. 


Bernice New- 


Vada Reese, 


Rockwall. 

11—Wylie Stufflebeme, Dallas; Mrs. Cullen F. 
Thomas, Dallas. 

12—Ruel Walker, Cleburne; Mrs. G. L. Smith, 


Hillsboro. 

ae Howard O. Smith, Marlin; Mrs. Wallace 

Mason, Mexia. 

1eeRower Crider, Bastrop; Mrs. Judd Collier, 
Mumford. 

15—Morris Hodges, Columbus; Mrs. Beulah Staf- 
ford, Bellville. 

16—Ralph B. 
Bellaire. 

17—Edwin Hawes Jr., 


Lee, Houston; Mrs. Spurgeon Bell, 
Wharton; Mrs. Walter G. 
Hall, League City. 


18—Merrill onnally, Floresville; Mrs. 
Huddleston, Refugio. 

19—Lynn Smith, Gonzales; Mrs. 
New Braunfels. 

20—Stuart Long, Austin; Mrs. Alma Lee Holman, 


Emma 
Alton Luckett, 


Taylor. 

21—Joseph A. Chandler, Stephenville; Mrs. John 
Donaldson, Gatesville. 

22—Stanley Monroe, Denton; Mrs. Eva Ruth 


Sewell, Decatur. 


23—Rhea Howard, Wichita Falls; Mrs. Leslie 
King, Vernon. 
24—C. T, McLaughlin, Snyder; Mrs. Bryan Brad- 


bury, Abilene. 
25—J. Earl Rudder, 
Brownwood. 
26—Adrian A. Spears, San Antonio; Mrs. 
Maverick, San Antonio. 
27—E. G. Lloyd Jr., Alice; Mrs. E. A. McDaniel, 
Mission. 
28—Neville G. Penrose, Fort Worth; Mrs. 
nett Smith. Fort Worth. 


Brady; Mrs. Irene Trapp, 


Maury 


Ben- 


29—John D. Mitchell, Odessa; Mrs. Gene R. Hen- 
dryx, Alpine. 

30—L. C. Ellis; Lubbock: Mrs. J. W. Walker; 
Plainview. 

31—Charlie C. Gibson, Amarillo; Mrs. A. B. 
Crump, Wheeler. 


REPUBLICAN STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Management of the affairs of the Republican 
party in Texas is vested in the Republican State 
Executive Committee. Representation in the na- 
tional Republican organization is by a Republican 
National Committeeman, Henry Zweifel, Fort 
Worth, and a Republican National Committee- 
woman, Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, Houston. 

Officials and Membership. 
The officials of the Republican State Executive 


Committee are as -follows: Chairman, Orville C. 
Bullington, Wichita Falls; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Buck West, San Antonio; secretary, Carlos G. 
Watson, Brownsville. Members are as follows: 


District.—Member, Address. 
1—Dr. I. M. Watson, Naples; 
mond, Texarkana. 


Mrs. George Ham- 


2—M. C. Sells, Gladewater; Mrs. Charles L. 
Bacheller, Kilgore. 

3—Dudley Lawson, Alto; Mrs. Fred W. Graves, 
Jacksonville. 

4—L. J. Benckenstein, Beaumont: Mrs. R. D. 


Holloway, Port Arthur. 
o—A. W. Orr, Livingston; Mrs. Gertrude Leek, 
Livingston. 
6—H. H. Duncan, Kaufman; Mrs. J. M. Sloan, 
Palestine. 
7—M. V. Cadman, Tyler; Mrs. I. L. Elam, Edge- 
wood. 
—W. J. Harris, 
Whittaker, Paris. 
9—Jack Nossaman, Sherman; 
son, Honey Grove. 
10—H. M. Dyer, Commerce; 


Sulphur Springs; Mrs. Sam 
Mrs, Jack Adam- 


Mrs. Rebecca Brune, 


Anna. 

11—W. P. Luse, Dallas;:- Mrs. H. W. Roberts, 
Dallas. 

12—R. H. Smellage, Waxahachie; Mrs. Ben Bal- 
lard Jr., Hillsboro. 

13—Dr. J. D. Davis, Waco; Miss Nettie Turner, 
Rockdale. 

14—O. H. McCollum, Hearne; Miss Henrietta 


Fricke, Brenham. 


15—Sam ream hag he Columbus; Mrs. Elma Allen, 
Hallettsville. 

16—H. J. Porter, Houston; Mrs. R. H. J. Os- 

Loughney, Galveston; Mrs. James Had- 


borne, Houston. 
17—J. T. 
cock, Galveston. 


18—John A. Donaldson, Victoria; Mrs. James 
Lawrence Wood, Refugio. , 
19—Leo Horowitz, Seguin; Mrs. C. R. QGuibor, 


Seguin. 

20—D. D. Williamson, Austin; Mrs. Mildred F. 
McNab, Bertram. 

21—Fred H. Guffy, Belton; Miss Mollie Ann Nel- 
son, Clifton. 

22—Dr. Phil R. Simmons, Weatherford; Mrs. E. 
H. Barnhart, Denton. 

23—Orville Bullington, Wichita Falls; Mrs. W. C. 
Witcher, Wichita Falls. 

sion FE. Morris, Sweetwater; Mrs. L. S. How- 

Roscoe. 

25—Calvin Bierschwale, Fredericksburg; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Schroeder, Fredericksburg. 

26—Eugene Nolte Jr., San Antonio; 
H. Cowan, San Antonio. 

27—Carlos G. Watson, Brownsville; Mrs. Beatrice 
D. Frase, Donna. - 

28—Marshall H. Kennady, Fort Worth; Mrs: 
Charles L. Renaud, Fort -Worth. 

29—Vacancy; Mrs. John Darden, Midland. 

30—M. D. Temple, Lubbock ; Mrs. Bertha Helen 


Kerr, Lubbock. 
Miss Ruthelle Bacon, 


Mrs. Verlie 


31—L. R. Miller, 
Amarillo. 


Pampa; 


Poll Tax Payments, Exemptions 


A poll tax is levied on persons of 21 to 59 
years, inclusive. A poll tax receipt is a per- 
son’s certificate of registration for voting. 
Period for paying is Oct. 1 through Jan. 31 
for eligibility to vote in elections during the 
calendar year beginning Jan. 1 in this period. 
The tax is a legal obligation of all citizens, 
but in practice it is seldom paid except dur- 
ing the period, Oct. 1 through Jan. 31. The 
poll tax for the state is $1.50, of which $1 
goes to the available school fund, and 50c to 
the general revenue fund. Counties may assess 
an additional 25c, making the maximum $1.75. 

Persons of 60 years and more are exempt. 
There is no exact record of exemptions be- 
cause annual registration of exempt persons 
is required only in counties having cities of 
10,000 or more population. In the table below 
the exemptions are estimated, as explained in 
the following paragraph. 

Poll Tax Receipts by Years. 

Below is the record of poll tax receipts is- 
sued for the election years, 1916-1950, inclu- 
sive, with estimates of full voting strength 
including eligible electorate 60 years old and 
over. Women first registered in 1920, but in 
that year First World War veterans were 
exempt. In the table below the total qualified 
electorate is estimated by adding 15 per cent 
of the number of poll tax receipts through 
the year 1944, and by adding 18 per cent for 
the years 1946, 1948 and 1950. Poll tax receipts 
given are those on payments made through 
Jan. 31 of the respective years for the voting 
privilege during the given calendar years. 


Estimated 
Poll Tax Qualified 
Year— Receipts. Electors. 
LOTG TJS EE ee we 610,944 702,856 
1918S ER Ae eee 611,805 703,576 
1920794. Ee Re, woe 705,308 811,104 
1922. 1,013,818 1,165,891 
19945 wR. oe bo eee 1,191,654 1,370,402 
1926 .eshncaseslameearee 1,139,226 1,310,110 
1928 Ue vaca Lope sere 1,189,604 1,368,045 
T9380 Anica around tert ees 1,116,432 1.283,897 
1932. 1,043,418 1,199,931 
BS ote Poteet ay Sipe ME ted) Als ola 1,108,638 1,274,934 
TO3G mon cetonre eens 1,172,926 1,348,865 
1988 he, eee er 1,133,796 1,303,865 
1940 %. Bis BS Pee ee. 1,259,787 1,448,860 
1942. 1,159,379 Toone 
1944. 1,362,420 1,566, 783 
1946 2B, Ge. eae 1,325,699 1,564,325 
TOES wie. cA oe 1,720,083 : 2,029,710 
1950 a resi. cetcatet eee 1,552,945 a I '832' 475 


each count 


POLL TAX PAYMENTS. 


POLL TAX RECEIPTS, BY COUNTIES 
Below are shown poll tax receipts issued in 


for the three election years, 1950, 


1948 and 1946, issued through Jan. 31 of each 
of the given years as voting certificates for 
these respective calendar years. For manner 
of estimating eligible electorate 
exempt from poll tax, see preceding page. 


County— 


Anderson .... 


Andrews 
Angelina 


FATOANSASY-. +. vh- 


Archer 


Armstrong .. 


Atascosa 


Brazoria 
Brazos . 
Brewster 
Briscoe 


Burleson 
Burnet 
Caldwell 
Calhoun . 
Callahan 
Cameron 


Castro 


a 


te eee 


Ciel 640).3 06 


am ole 


eee ee 


eeee 


oeee 


‘oe 6m) eee 


a 


tem eae 


see aee 
rt 
Ch pare 
se eeee 
eee eee 
woe e! ere 
eee eee 
eee eae 


aint. = @ ie 
eh Om te 
Che Oe Ow] 
see ene 


eee eee 


oe eeee 


see eee 


ee eeee 
see eae 


o See @ 


eee eee 


Cur 


eee eee 
wee 6 3 » 
eid pee.0 6 


see eae 


Chambers ...... 


Cherokee 
Childress . 


Collin 


Colorado 
Comal 


Biche £16 4) © 


Collingsworth 


ete eee 


mw wea < « 


SSOMBBN CHO. ac l5 ons, +: 


Ol et alia 
ROSH pice oe tlsks d0/% 


s eee 


Culberson 
Dallam 
Dallas 

Dawson 
Deaf Smith 
Delta 


Eastland ~ 
Ector 


Edwards ........ 


Ellis 


Fort ea... 


Franklin 


Freestone ... 


Frio 
Gaines 
Galveston 
Garza 
Gillespie 


errr eens 


1950. 


1948. 


121,629 
4 © 


thatsiis 


1946. 


County— 
Glasscock 


Goliad 
Gonzales 


a. 6 Cee) oie 


Hamilton .. 
Hansford . 
Hardeman 


Hardin ..... 


Harris 


ja, oe 1, 


Hemphill .. 
Henderson 


* si:6 eure 


Hopkins .. 
Houston 
Howard 


elem ea eee 


wiewee 6 eee 


Sha fa v's 6. Ble 


Mista © 6 O04). 


Eo EO Ts See 


Hunt 


Hutchinson ........ 


DEE PDAVIS ae alee 
JELLCPSON ase ci eeu hs. 


Jim Hogg . 


SALINAS CLS orate ei serosa 


Johnson 


La Salle 


Taterty tect... 
LimestonGyng 2.8 25% 


Lipscomb 


ie ee se 


McCulloch’ Bethe x =: 


McLennan 


McMullen ew. 


Madison .. 


Matagorda 
Maverick 
Medina 
Menard 
Midland 


WMitchell (ove sve lates 


1950. 


1948. 


489 
1946. 
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County— 1950. 1948. 1946. 
MONtALUG Ser ee 3,467 4,214 3,314 
Montgomery ...... 6,014 ,827 4,493 
WOOre tla Wawrcse ns os a) 200 3,001 ,T92 
AVLOETIS, {5 gaat as 1,985 2,243 1,945 
VEOCIO Wert ets tere ss 1,165 1,322 ne yy 
Nacogdoches ...... 6,158 6,995 5,310 
INAVErzO Credo ss 8,031 8,224 8,000 
INCWLON «Amma tas tc 2,230 2,455 2,158 
INO irerasreas «5.5% 4,484 D,a00 4,339 
INUCCES & . Shusts a piston 36,243 32,274 24,326 
Ochiltreer kino wea. « 1,777 1,922 ,010 
Oldhanr Verena «.ctus 526 525 
OREN Orestes «5, 8 10,103 9,993 6,987 
Palo Pinto 5,110 5,054 4,464 
Panola hic =. cies tae 4,93 ware 3,786 
Parker!) . tee seen. oe 4,591 ORL 5,280 
Parmer 1,963 1,774 1,562 
Pecos 2,749 2,927 2,407 
POLL, Seer ee cc 3, Od ; 3,307 
IPOTORM . setae. «cr 13,801 17,364 926 
Presidio ad 1,764 1,707 
Rains vioh. seu aes te 1,261 1,456 1,367 
Randall 2,988 3,576 2291 
Reagan vs «cea cette 981 786 545 
eal wie: 765 790 736 
Red, River oi... tos 4,028 0,241 4,490 
Reeves” Je 5 oun eas « % 2,545 2510 BiG 5) 
Refugio 2,947 3,037 2,047 
Roberts 425 A771 449 
Robertson pao usc 4,003 4,191 sate 
Rockwall Shoat 1,550 1,844 1,591 
Runnelste eters coe 3,363 4,927 ase 
Rusk 7 Pie Wee 11,500 9,121 
Sabine A eae 2,496 2372 1,934 
San Augustine ees 2,621 2,008 Pes 5a 
San. Jacinlom sen cen 1,605 990 1,254 
Sane Patricio ms. <% . 6,700 6,288 4, 
San Saba 2,720 2,903 Diote 
Schleicher Dees « & o.0 2 812 847 827 
SSCUETY i003 cen eee eee 3,915 2,981 2,741 
Shackelford Aa 1,555 1,689 5 Wis ¥ 6 
Shelby he aes oa 5,800 5,025 yates 
Sherman 830 820 65 
Smith fiwaamcaee Hee 13,675 15,292 11,419 
Somervell fee. fees 695 952 836 
Starr) crea .ine opaltos! 5,195 4,010 
Stephens 3,465 3,680 3,060 
Sterling 400 442 488 
Stonewall 1,293 2 WEST) 6, ane Wei 
Sutton 967 1,005 905 
Swisher 2,316 2,445 1,856 
Tarrant 55,603 72,813 48,253 
Taylor 10,474 12577 9,421 
Terrell T07 886 741 
Terry rene By eRe 3,606 sha by 
Throckmorton 1,434 1,439 1,248 
Titus Sieg ae od 4,031 4,403 3,895 
SRO. Greens sm tee) eel, Oo. 11,609 8,864 
Travis 32,098 BO.0te 26,841 
Trinity Seay, roe 3,148 
Tyler 2,474 2,012 1,908 
Upshur 4,806 4,925 4,205 
Upton 1,455 1,409 OTT 
VAIO. 9. Banna Met cueds Bylos Dole 2,409 
Wal, Werde ey tm nes oaks 3,009 3,579 2,947 
Win ew Mab Ae hi< on See, Ale Deco 5,881 5,307 
WAC COTTA pantie ce a 6,490 6,784 6,104 
Walker 3,468 3,349 2,824 
Waller 2,279 2,490 JAS Re 
Ward ee ae 3,543 3,450 2,228 
Washington 4,568 6,360 5,574 
WEDD m.cctetenriteas. 12 Ode 10,301 7,938 
Wharton 7,629 7,485 5,789 
Wheeler 2,653 3,029 2,782 
Wichita 15,619 isha, 14,455 
WiAlDATo Cie oie. aia 4,569 526.0 4,939 
Willacy eee 4,300 3,934 2,595 
Willlamsonegenrs. FER PAL 9,820 9,053 
Wilson 4,421 4,241 3,903 
Winkler 2,596 2,869 1,633 
Wise . 4,285 4,381 4,045 
Wood 4,758 5,483 4,500 
Yoakum 1,540 1,374 Th 
Young 3,862 5,030 4,222 
Zapata 13205: IPA) 869 
Zavala ps. eae t.. 1,882 1,694 1,283 





45 1,720,083 1,325,699 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. —_— 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS —, ' 


SUBMITTED, 1949. 


Ten constitutional amendments were sub- 
mitted by the Fifty-first Legislature, of which 
only two were approved by the. people in an 
election Nov. 8, 1949. These were Senate Joint 
Resolution 5, providing rural fire prevention 
districts; and House Joint Resolution 22, re- 
pane to district court proceedings. (See be- 


) 

An interesting aspect of the submission of 
these amendments was that Sept. 24, 1949, 
was originally set as the date of the election 
in all of the resolutions, but the date was 
changed to Nov. 8, general election date, by 
House Joint Resolution 46, a ‘‘submission to 
electors’’ which amended each of the ten res- 
olutions proposing amendments. Although the 
second Tuesday in November is not normally 
general election date on the odd-numbered 
years in Tlexas, it had been fixed as date of 
the election of the original members of the 
new State Board of Education established by 
the Gilmer-Aikin Act of 1949. An economy 
was effected by submitting the amendments 
on the same election date. 

Vote on Amendments. 

Figures below were final tabulations of the 
Texas Election Bureau. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1: An amendment 
to vArt.: Vi-eSec) 2a epcaline the provision 
making the payment of a poll tax a qualifi- 
cation of an elector; and requiring the Legis- 
lature to pass a general registration law for 
voters. Defeated, 160,012 to 127,200. 

SJR 4: An amendment to Art. XVI, Sec. 19, 
to provide that the qualification of no person 
to serve aS a juror on grand juries and on 
petit juries shall be denied or abridged on 
account of sex. Defeated, 154,392 to 130,908. 

SJR 5:. An amendment adding Sec. 48-d to 
Art. III, authorizing Legislature. to provide 
for establishment of rural fire prevention dis- 
tricts. Adopted, 146,236 to 134,019. 

House Joint Resolution 5: An amendment 
to Art. III, Sec. 5, relating to sessions of the 
Legislature and what may be considered 
thereat, and an amendment to Art. III, Sec. 
24, increasing compensation of legislators. De- 
feated, 209, 247 to 71,376. 

HJR 15:'An amendment to add Sec. 48-b to 
AYE. ELE ‘authorizing Legislature to provide 
for establishment of health units and author- 
izing a tax in support thereof. Defeated 
169,504 to 113,635. 

HJR 19: An amendment to add Sec. 62-c 
to Art. XVI, authorizing Legislature to pro- 
vide for civil service in certain counties upon 
a vote of the people therein. Defeated, 151,682 
to 127,366; 

HJR 22: An amendment to Art. V, Sec. 7, 
providing that Judge of the District Court 
shall conduct its proceedings at the county 
seat of the county in which the case is pend- 
ing, except as otherwise provided by law. 
Adopted, 153,437 to 124,350. 

HJR 32: An amendment to add Sec. 15-a 
to. 4Art, Ts providing that Legislature may pro- 
vide for trials in lunacy cases without a jury. 
Defeated, 146,579 to 136,403. 

HJR 36: An amendment to Art. ITI, See. 60, 
authorizing Legislature to provide for estab- 
lishment and creation of hospital districts. 
Defeated, 155,809 to 117,619. 

HJR 38: An amendment to add Sec. 63 to 
Art XVI, authorizing Legislature to provide 
for a_ state-wide system of retirement and 
disability pensions for appointive officers and 
employees of the several counties. Defeated, 
189,366 to 91,378. 
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Texas 


Democratic Primary Results, 1950 


Immediately below are the totals for the con- 
tests in the first and second (run-off) Democratic 
primaries, held July 22 and Aug. 26, 1950. In- 
cluded are all state-wide races and the district 
races for Congress, Courts of Civil Appeals and 
places on the State Board of Education. Follow- 
ing these tables showing totals are five succes- 
sive tables giving Sete by-county returns for all 
state-wide races in both first and second Demo- 
cratic primaries, aS canvassed by the State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. 


FIRST DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 


; Governor. 
Peiamonivers,.eort Arthur. ....ce0ssees. 829,730 
Charles B. Hutchison, Dallas............ 16,048 
Wellington Abbey, Houston............. 6,38 
Re ROM TCIY, SNVACO. og cic iv 0 © Sule%e 0.6 (058 8 fore avers 195,997 
PE POTS ELOUSLON «a 'o0s.c.0-se ore iv. chieje ees 14,138 
gene >. Porter, HOUStON.......2......0008 14,728 
Mrs. Benita Louise Marek Lawrence, 

SUNS AVEST®, 43 gt ee 9,542 
LSREELD A 3.5 SE ASIN 1,086,564 
Lieutenant Governor. 
WhO VO@GUe DAlIAS. ...n50 crete ee ee ee ee 110,190 
LCL CO bers tare kl. ctedeleisteies steels ce ees 59,748 
@yeione Davis, Dallas... 2... 00000ceb en 30,398 
ROgerew), LiVaNS, DeNiSON. 0.0.00 600. eee 87,835 
Pe ICASHAT, INSTANY 2). .c cc. te cle eae 10,799 
Peyton Elliott Womack, Austin.......... 13,913 
G. C. Morris, Greenville. rye 110,959 
Fred (Red) Harris, Dallas. Pe 1851038 
ree ENOL, ELOUSLON). ans 6. cose « vejesance 21,243 
Preston E. Smith, Lubbock. . Dates ee 81D 
Ben Ramsey, San Augustine............. 190,044 
Piercene Brooks, Dallas. s...c6 cease eee OtijoL2 
TESST) RS Eo eee 1,015,354 
Attorney General. 
Price’ Daniel, Austin (Liberty)........... 1,113,823 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court (Place Al). 


Fagan Dickson, San Antonio............. 354,915 
WRT LISON, -LDAllaS 4. o.... es ee ose eee a's 437,703 
Remermicee tay, .Dallass ss... cc jee cee ees 147,338 
“NOUN 4 cic Ae ee 939,956 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court (Place 2). 
Robert W. Calvert, Hillsboro............ 512,840 
R. H. (Hicks) Harvey, oN heli eee See 197,206 
Alfred M. Scott, Austin. A he 210,838 
PROtAl Sars 2 5: 920,884 
Associate istics, enorme ‘Cour (Place 3). 
EDANIS, SGIMET 5 cee st a ticle wees 3 166,071 
Meade F. Grif fin, PAINVIOW a 1s cies) OOO. 299 
George W. Harwood, Dallas............. 261,594 
Robert B. Keenan, Gladewater........... 133,979 
YM CHS. 0 2nkag ene 891,933 
Judge, Court of Criminal Appeals. 
Nivea vrorrison.) Cameron $2. 2285s. 2PP2! 169,358 
Robert L. (Bob) Lattimore, Dallas...... 200,569 
G. H. (Hobert) Nelson, Lubbock......... 142,007 
eciimatorey, LONE VIEW. o. we ck cee es ee oo) 
William E. Myres, Fort Worth........... 86,810 
ADC EEGOOk: ElOUStTON Ss cass ok. wc as ee 88,830 
WDavaGeVVUNLCN, ML VIET ai rk le cee dee 54,440 
INS ee Ge LES HOUSTON 0s voi ccc ee, ersievels 49,749 
UNSUGNIL 2.5 chs SABA: Rs at Me el 903,922 


Railroad Commissioner. 
William J. Murray Jr., Austin (Houston) .1,102,076 
Comptroller of Public Accounts. 


Robert S. Calvert, Austin (Sweetwater).. 653,482 
rors -bSUtler,  FIOUSTON. ects ae ee ee 291,382 
CROLL: cr erers . 944,864 
Commissioner ‘of General ‘Land Office. 
Bascom Giles, Austin. oe .... 646,610 
James L. Allred, Mansfield. ke Mbe eto tetsteletst ses 333,330 
CE EHAHL 5:05 Sis eae Ecler 979,940 
Treasurer. 
Jesse James, Austin (Cameron).. are Oe aie 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
ae oreGcom se. Fairey, Manor; cise.s J. ees 133,392 
John C. White, Wichita Falls............ 208,942 
Charlie McLellan, maclerLakergs. aiil. se. 2 200,241 
Deere ONAld, AUSTIN. :. 0.2.6 sc. ade wees 419,207 
PENI TMUEIUNs. aYekoPenals SST s 6.0 a0 arate do. 0 avetereve 961,782 
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COURTS OF CIVIL APPEALS 
Below are returns in the first Democratic pri- 
mary, July 22, 1950, in the Supreme. Judicial Dis- 
Pres tiabe for places as Justices on the Courts of Civil 
ppeals: 


First Aman Galveston.—Chief Justice. 
NV IV LOVIL GIL Meme aieraret .devei epee) cick oscaselocie s & 160,802 
Second District, Fort Worth.—Associate Justice. 





Frank P. Culver arenes, series... =. 88,780 
Third District, Austin.—Associate Justice. 
FuaVIN ON Gael Veto << ote etek auctesiehls Gassecausl hee «0 86,637 
Fourth District, San Antonio.—Chief Justice. 

OVI Viena. cetsttiots cs fe fas ots as 170,788 
Fourth District, San Antonio.—Associate Justice. 
OOMBLSIEKOU Tien tree a cic cht ie felecoattia t 6 oo 0 a attde whe 28,431 
PAMISUIIS Het ANCETSONG @.citette s+ octal asevatslelere otehs 27,465 
RAR EO rete eaters x Serta e eet nile wes aed ae « 75,41) 
AT IGVeRV MEIC TIO T Gt s, 5.45) ahtdie ac piancesie oo setashs 18,915 

OCG arden. catatre fee he eek ee ete ote eB epclitena eyes 150,222 


Fifth District, Dallas.—Associate Justice. 
Towne Young . . 70,421 
Sixth District, Texarkana. _—Chief ‘Justice. 








FEUDeT Ee Ace bial eee mune cise tons fils osc s. 105,023 
Sixth District, Texarkana.—Associate Justice. 
idiboarsie dba, a Whe Solbels Sie pean aan near eee 101,953 
Seventh District, Amarillo.—Associate Justice. 
ICR Er he Ce VIA DLU ccre tes. toleictcie ee c-ccaienerar ats 5 < 48,737 
We Neg SS COKCS nt ot clea ohne aie: cee sa seers 45044 

Total . : .89,781 
Eighth District, EI See eee ite Bracthoe: 
OSCD Me VLCC i ge ravas afetsiausis ‘os hts ats, soarslgalaetel ole ; 
Ninth District, Beaumont.—Associate Justice. 
Carlee Dame Vial KOI casino. cisco sheds sone eeatde eR as0 84,354 
Tenth District, Waco.—Associate Justice. 
DOICmEL IFCViN eens. et A. arti e s.c wats 51,001 
PVCLCL UE Lies Om OWA cis siete bie's aus errr eie te 3 wrestle 20,887 
Total .. ; 5 . 71,888 
Eleventh District, ‘Eastland. DE AG sock tet istee 
IMCLONE DE ale rss ol Ble et cah as mena | Anes IE eee en 68,344 
CONGRESS 


Below are returns in the first Democratic pri- 
mary, July 22, 1950, in the congressional districts, 
as canvassed ky the State Democratic Executive 
Committee: 

First District. 




















WY ele atel a Lina Nee crete sos Pieter ous ee eens 31,803 
ND CMNIAY Serre terme tera ere teat cote Sheet emn ss te atone recur 14,567 
rLOtalies i Mey Rr cre .. 46,370 
Second District. 
Price Rodgers... rs see 18,070 
Juve COMDSHe ees eee aks Tele eres hitters OO Toe 
EUS WilSON sp ceterthe Site, AUTEN « @ ow cteniates co DDO 
pO LMR ie atta Saati e enc ee kc cha ose koe SO 63,406 
Third District. 
E. A. Martin. Ha Bec eee haw 
Lindley Beckworth. ... 40,434 
CPO Le nen ttt vaparcviteren ais Aetals a a6. steletere + «POs DOD 
Fourth District. 
SAM VAY DUTT eet, cocte mine eect a hrs ae hls st ere es 40,007 
p> District. 
J. Frank Wilson. 5 PIA, 
James J. Jeffries. Peloton 
pPOtalies << A ERE LE a ee . 44,255 
Sixth District. 
Olin E. (Tiger) Teague.. Aire . .46,249 
mene District. 
Tom Pickett. . : Bide ssn peta 
Roger A. Knight. ROPE Doe dee Ce as CIEE eee 4,581 
Jaepoetolleman, ... ..'.5 Sh Sa SAS din eee 13,151 
Lota eter ee ee ae Sie etc AIS 
Eighth District. 
AAI DeL tes LNOMES! serene cre teetocs « enek chats 10 ieee etece ts 83,610 
Ninth District. 
CTA GANV ei EROTIDSON: conech ete oFeneieragie.« oraperste toners. 4 46,523 
Dan M. Kimbrough........ Hits Sel ake stele wed Us tOs 
HLL OUEAS cays cee tenths eiraloys Peverths lanstobade PEK ECHL 
Tenth District. 
HIOMEr | DROCNDELT Yc: «xc vate bien tenet clotete 6 cleteiatels|-« 40,165 
Magnesse L. Foster.... M Jomratesleus dateets cca tp, LO 
TEL Uzi lo caecte Oe ie TESOL Tae ores anata Sieh anenePersts.c6. 6 44,332 
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- Democratic Primaries, 1950.—(Continued.) 
Eleventh District. reas alee eh 43,723 
ped BE SEO ONEE rita cs te. ae Sin ae. o> eval a he nee gre ee 
We Fe, Gaon) POage es nn vas veshs 17 ies | Son. Woathomas (Writit) 1... 
Richard ..C. GV BUSH. os us at eieleets = ets sen aio 
Johis Bates... cucvs cece was ee AKT Total ...... 0+. esses eee teeters renee 45,718 
Twelfth District. 
PROCES ae ce eects ce centanttte ar cmt oe arave . 45,140 Cecil yA Morgan soe iain Beaute o. «0s; » Sig's 'o1an. 0 oan ROSE 
Twelfth District Thirteenth District. 
eS 8 eee t Pe A OR aT re rien et ahaa ROB MANdersonw ee. eee ee PPO ei ts opel, 
INVateMhe™ LUCAS Tes ce Monee a ot eae mere tee : 
John B (Roscoe) Pierce * @O Cle wes © 6 ow Wy Out 6 10,786 Neal Marriott. Pour teen}. District. she dae tonto 
Fifteenth District. 
SE YOGH Lyin ore: cravocu bm aww rere ene Cee gea's te. aio) eal ee 48,482 PéuliGk Grdenwood. ” ibe ee -o os. .BB,262 
Thirteenth District. ; ios ot 
Ful Gossett: 05265 5')s O80 Be eee 46,424 Eligene Smith (Reateiay District. s\s16 
P : Tite-itt)ne02 Gece 5 ster ia anata 
Mrs. Edith Wilmans. ............0ceseecene 7,966 Bob Burkett (Write-in)........., 0 ee 331 
Total = ee eee cen Sere 54,390 Thomas Pitts (Write-in)............. on oe i aoeae tees 
Fourteenth District. Total . 2.7 7 Rare a: 
Jour Re Gyleadrijsi 22.) spake eee 73,956 = end 
E Seventeenth District. 
Fifteenth District. Eid, J. Woodward, 0.00.5 ares pee ae . 40,928 
Lloyd Vio Bentsen IL: ¢ cxccecumt shed to eeie ath 34,901 canted 
Eighteenth District. 
alee gad Bees de Aca Ra yBiving. 5 diss dee’ eee ae at's = A ee 
Fred Hervey. a ans eee 8,971 : 
Paul Moss. 18,034 Nineteenth District. 
Ken Regan. . 4ni 22,244 5B: “H. Boulter: «as2siss eh tke Roe vole 6 hg, 66,876 
Twentieth District. 
REUSE hs coe sce ce ee eee 49,249 W. W,. Jackson, 30% sass ce noc cee 26,134 
Seventeenth District. Twenty-First District. 
Omar Burleson. aan Steet. to OOG Penrose B. Metcalfe?)...0io0%. og. ee eee 53,790 
Ei ane t Di an tt 
LeRoy LaMaster. - tee h Distric NM 12,956 SECOND DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
Altavene Clark. . settee eens 15,924 Below are totals in the contests for state offices 
J: Blake Timmons: ..:.2)4 06523622 0a 10,373 in the second Democratic primary, Aug. 26, 1950, 
Walters Regersitsss one Mee RAR ee . a SERe s eo and on following pages is given table of county- 
by-county returns in the five state-wide races, as 
Total ......... -++++++-92,965 canvassed by the State Democratic Executive Com- 
: Nineteenth District. mittee: 
Anton Mike epee Sain eee 6,681. Lieutenant Governor. 
George Mahon. 54,979 Ben Ramsey, San Augustine............... 452,824 
Pierce P.’ Brooks; Dallas... .sse ee eee 274,973 
LOU sey. kt ej eV ats + Ok, OOU 
Twentieth District. 5 TTOtAL » 0.5 buciaps » om ©: 05) 8 ue ead oo eee Tal, (96 
Paul J. Kilday. . eves 87,327 Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Twenty- ‘Firat, District. ‘ John ‘C. White, Wichita Falls... 00... G28 oan, 902 
Of Gert isners . .03, 898 J. BE... McDonald., .Austingeviacs « . 042,245 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. TOtAL 2 yc eee enapnesnte dl a 694,207 
Below are returns in the first Democratic pri- Associate Justice, Supreme Court (Place 1). 
mary, July 22, 1950, for places on State Board of Fagan Dickson, San Antonio.............. 299,510 
Education, as canvassed by the State Democratic Will Wilson, Dallas.................-- 2. .886,592 
Executive Committee: 
First District. Totals . 686,102 
LeonsCoker. .0... : . 45,198 Associate Justice, Supreme ‘Court. (Place 3). 
Meade F. Griffin, Plainview. os Cees eee om 
A. D. Moore .... Se cond ; istrict leeeeeses 35,962 George W. Harwood, Dallas. ......-.....-5 228,920 
Wek Wil, Bennetts di2 aak.cc ata bse ore eee eee oe Total... _ 671,657 
udge, Court of. Criminal. Appeals. 
Rata a scnes + Third ‘District. ‘apres 8s W. A. Morrison, Cameron. ask os IO9Gaeee 
Thomas B. Ramey. . y _ 40,498 Robert L. (Bob) Lattimore, Dallas. . Acie 2S LE 
Fourth, District. "BOtall , o.s.42.bi0,000 5 oteheekeit aera ee 671,105 
Paul Mathews. : . 40,900 CONGRESS 
Fifth a ist he Below are returns from the second Democratic 
Justin F. Kimball. . 28,219 primary, Aug. 26, 1950, in the congressional dis- 
Sixth Ps re tricts which had runoff contests, as canvassed by 
Jack R. Hawkins. os diag 29.40.8560, ESSAATe PemeSixteenth District. 
Seventh District. Paul ‘Moss. gee pte ee ws RR in Soe 
Emerson Stone. Gv sivmscdey- «2, OOS Ken ReZanivjesinw-otis «bististh > bv eterna 21,167 
Eighth District. 
Jack Binion..... avs te gtieisi Bad TOGA ooo on. nie ei dv ie nl Sa OTRO aL ge 
Eighteenth District, 
Ninth. District. Altavene. Clark... 2:0» as. «0b 610 14,895 
Mrs. Joe A. Wessendorff. + - 63,856 Walter RogerSs.vs d. hes e0i ohare einen ene 
Tenth District. 
Paul Bolton: «. 4 oo wadeiad eek - .5 Mee 4 Oe Total 0% uc. << etcdpie cus,s} does Bispace «ace ete 
U.S. SENATORIAL ELECTIONS, 1948 


There was no United States senatorial election 
in Texas in 1950, this being an ‘‘off’’ year in the 
senatorial rotation. Election will be held for the 
place held by Senator Tom Connally in 1952; for 
see euece held by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson in 


In the 1948 election for Senator, results in the 
first primary were as follows: Coke Stevenson, 
477,077; Lyndon B. Johnson, 405,615; George E. B. 
Peddy, 237,195; Otis C. Myers, 15,330; Frank J. 


Cortez, 13,344; Roscoe H. Collier, 12,327; Cyclone 
Davis, 10,871; Jamess Ff: Alford, 9,117; I sae a: 
Clark, 7,420; Jesse C. Saunders, 7,401; 
Sledge, 6,692; write-in, 1; total, 1,202, 392. 

In the second primary, Johnson defeated Steven- 
son by a vote of 494,191 to 494,104, a majority of 
87, in one of the closest races in Texas political 
history. 

In the general election, Nov. 2, 1948, the vote 
was: Johnson (Dem.), 702,985; Jack Porter 
(Rep.), 349,665; Sam Morris (Prohi.), 8,913. 


Terrell 


First Democratic Primary, 1950—County Table No. | 


County-by-county returns of the first Democratic primary election, held July 22, for 
Governor, Comptroller of Public Accounts, Commissioner of the General Land Office and State 
Treasurer, as canvassed by the State Democratic Executive Committee. 






















































































Com. Gen. 
Governor Comptroller Land Office Treas. 
se?) . e 
' aS) Ww pe 
-County— a — [oo Us, AS| o£ "a E on 
i nS cI o oe 16 v2 jt oe 2 Sm oD od 
eis feldee] 2% v ae juts) oF ioe) nY =p ae 
aa _lumsies<l 53 | sF 1 oe lsudl 25 | ua | do | S21 88 
ae tou a Sel aml OS) Sel Tae TSR) Sa aa 
ndrews ~........ 4 : 
Angelina 6,835 145 34] 1,489 346 113 SJ 4 coli so,o90In 4,0¢3| 3,200 9,653 
PEAUSAS tes «2 5s 702 9 8 17 19 37 5 582 186 531 308| ,108 
iad 443. Se wae BS 4 fet = a 20 a ae ke ae eon 
ERIStFONS hs... . ss aa At 
PaASCOSA Mea. de. 62 2,845 14 8 358 yp urs 34 20}; 2,015} ASSli@ 12753 903 | 4,536 
Aaistin.. 22h .F.. .% ,045 48 6 187 50 orf 68 ,430 Siam) G03 873 3,528 
FRAN OY gs tts ee. sss 1 132 10 6 93 10 16 11 799 226 697 370 1,382 
eme@era he... . 6s 1,183 24 4 100 5 22 all 710 466 826 427 1,549 
Bastrop ial... 44 3,034 68 9 680 26 46 52] 2,784 825| 2,866 857 4,361 
Beare) owe 45 es 1,483 ae £4 150 Bhi 12 6) t 153) oli 1,071 451| 1,799 
ee. Gee) 3) Bo) aR) te) ot air] 6M) ae) CSR) 058) a 
cli! Sees.) i ee : ; : 2 : 4 : 
iD? eee 36,901} 1,591} 445} 6,413} 1,590 398] 701} 21,720] 7,587) 21,146] 12,700 27,363 
ae a8] a} foe ee 2s Gl actos) etic. 339] fa)” Se 
ON 0h eee a) 
OSGUE™ I) Sec. . 2,598 45 3 888 13 ay DA ED AOD ree TOT 2221 | 1,215 Sete: 
PGOWIG eee es. os 4,628 153 46 769 42 78| 182] 3,676} ,(19| 3,443] 2,199 6,499 
ora ZOLla Perea «0s 3,200 9 4 893 65 31 Tai ole 1.278 2, 476| 1,294| 4,257 
Brazos. oes ....’: 4,421 53 50 535 AE 63 57| 2,798} 2,012) 3,565! 1,410} 5,589 
Brewster 1,126 19 4 137 i 18 BE 957) 270| 1,002 308 | 1,510 
<a a9, 12} a] aos] asl «| al 24) 8e| —a5| | d09| TS 
rooks oe » : 41: 
ecole fees: ..': 4,923 73 65| 1,165 42 97 70) 4,189] 1,887] 3,899] 2,284| 6,620 
Perreesoni ae... +. 3,005 47 25 Salk: 51 24| 165) 2,401] 930} 2,139} 1,236} 4,145 
PICT tons. 5s 2.005 14 1 235} 1s 43 12} 1,850] Zid 2,645) 603 2,480 
Cal Well eer... 3.5 3,506 38 6 308 18 20 al) Pap eyh 396| 2,086 599 | 3h 128 
@alnaun feos i25 Loot 30 6 126 26 20 8 900] 461| 912 507 is (a 
Caliahan rss.) .... 1,86 41 4 534 17 51; 14 1,580} 495| 1,536 7 Ds 722 
AMCTON ere... 10,271 $7)| “114 903 Ze TODS, 27: 7,065) 2,595| 6,429| 3,756 14,042 
COUT, Bd on ,442 85 8 475 78 12 2941, 220) 561| 1,297 568 | DM aa 
GARSON IMS Soe... 451) 26 6 151 14 25 al a 132) oon 874 677| Bey 
oe ane a ee i ee i 
PISLT OMe ae.s =. se ; er ; 
HAIN DCT Ses. cs. a. 1,556 15 10 160 47| 28 7 767| 831| 1,066 576| 2,148 
CUTOTOICG ee, ows ics 3,079 oH 27 +1248 ah, 97 40 | 5,230) 1.42419 38,506} 1,302] 5,307 
eaMAPE Soe te... 1,981 580 28 405 22 680 Ajeet, 66oie 105th .,655) ~ 1,170 3,242 
(es Ee OS Ee ae PREG De 8 400 11 26 9 | 1,642 5S 1.622 784 3,229 
sora ce ee ee 
(CURT ES > hci, ae a en ‘ vA } fs) shes 2 of ,000 
Coleman 3,067 52 21 631 45 79 44) 2,891 712} 2,624 1,112 4,130 
Camere rsck. .. 2 3,957 248 42) 1,113 oD 60 35} 3,548)" 1,542 3,590) 1, (37 5,972 
Collingsworth ... 1,921 39 46 183 16 36 30} 1,144 704 1,463 543} 2,419 
Po So Od S616] 20 3} 167/ ««18| 48] 8] Dea) des} 3'030| eto] 'o16 
oma ; : 2. 2H 2, 
Comanche 2,928 45 8| 1,228} 39} 60 29 | 2,692; 1,085] 2,626 1,336 4,724 
(ene a) 1,196 16 2 120 6 eh 8 931| 210 868 332 | 1,469 
(euyo] Co a pe 3,595 al 26 759 47 58 62| 2,875} 892] 2, 683} 1,278 3; 005 
(eli tel) | Sh nA 2,361 OEY 744 20 43 71 PRLS 626] 1,854); 1,129 roa 
(Gov aUe Bey San 1,518 gS 21 22a 12| i 28} 1,044 379 1,070 470} 2,150 
FET AVIGCAT tte, «Inte shoe 913 PA 4 242| 9 8 6 832| 305 788 364 1,237 
Crockett 460 10 il ci al 6 2 423 122 449 t52 ; 667 
Crosby 1,933 34 = 434 15 Le Glia fo 42318 425 837 2,097 
sn vee) sil val oti] xf) tel GH) aed) eat 
2Wlicheg? 5a ; : 1,16: : 2,142 
Dallas 34,212 OLS) oi) oS, Ook 659 719| 279| 24,473] 8,465| 28,065 11,699) 31,188 
Dawson Pao} U) 42 26 460] 33 39] ZO oGle 1074 Sos! 1,065 Sto 
DORA SSIMAL Iss 6 «oe | 18 9 126 8 20 11] 1,086} Sime O13 713 1,899 
eta of 4 1422 Do 24 400 29 36 28) 1,097| 718 1,123 670} ,133 
Denton ape lie’ 168 Lat OS 29 46 43| 4,145] 1,316] 3,648) 2,289 6,817 
RS tL Cire a sm 3,891| 45 9 247 ala 50| 32 3,171| 717 2,912 887 | 4,188 
Bie daa ee Lou 69 7 245 Ae PA STi, 202 399 Ae 261 485 | 2,248 
‘Binet. 2. 982 1A 4S 94 5 9 10 598| Sil, 595 369 1,322 
+ 7 eo igs; al | aaa | a] | 4.9001 gel 4301; 43} 4°05 
NL WEE at WV irsy ie. (o's: 0,'e te B wae 1o ; oO} ’ 
Weaspranidie cs. se. S 3,786 11S 24), 746 158 130 Tlins o468 2,564: 13) 890 2 113 6, 321 
ESwird ce ee ee ee 
wards ‘ C 
ISU Se = 4,001 334 20} 1,262 44 26) 26 2,283) 1 OTAG 8,428 1,419) 5,321 
FG ASO Uns os + oss 14,277| 452 D2 3,328] 174 178} 144 12,308| 4,386] 9,965 7,474} ae 
Erath 3,983 61 tay i bp 69 61 44| 2,706| 1,834 2, 716} 2,037 5) Pai 
(oul ey 8 > ‘aaa 3,075 30 6| 1,078 66 45 57| 3,054 879| 2,325 1 athe 4,810 
IDNs ne 4,223 187 40} 1,681 52 ay 59| 3,908 1,924] 3,555} 2,451 3,9 71 
Hie veLeet lec... «> + sr Dow 136 19 78 Do 57, 290) 4,307 1,311] 3,738) 1,906 9,866 
Fisher 1,293 9 3] 337 26 18 ab 926 445 929 529} 1, 831 
RO NCHORR Peweidy te ss 0.2 DAN 33 20 404 27 36 28| 1,620 (aha soc 945| 2,959 
inobidel . a 1,030 | 8 4%) 99 23 22 BEL | 713 236 649 408 1 : 362 
Fort Bend........ 1,679} 15)- 14) 321) 54| 27] 19) 1,238) 731] 1,331| 662) = 2,327 
iron big ae L316 69 60 766 Lie 1 24| 1,199 568 1,364 536 reese 
Freestone ....... 3,016 70 22a OT 39 32 31] 2,657 903 2,608) 1,154 5, 209 
(Diy (oo. 1,347 aly 2 168 lat ula 1 ea OLS 292 976 383 2,053 
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First Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table No. 1.—(Continued.) 
| Com. Gen. 
Governor Comptroller Land Office | Treas 
ov 0 < 
' :O op) -] 
County— mn | oO Te ee si 
4 ao Sie 9 oS 1 oS]. sel ge a on oo og 
Se |S tees] 23 | 78] Be lade] 22 | ae | a2 | Bb | Be 
<A | UDSiIeSa| O= | KB] oa ISsadl ed | dh | mo |] Sa] 8s 
Gaines ~ cthacids Ly tOD 58 3 272 19 32 16] 1,350 469| 1,424| 528 2,358 
Galveston ....... 12,760 190 WU MeO 118 256) > 217 99,5901" 5,436 7, 773), be 17,244 
GaTZa: 45 Vane ae <6 Filia, 33 6 239 ab | 18 10 930 309 940 B07 ,622 
Gillespie Sr54s 9 Ab argh, 24 a 5 at 342 38 336 50 394 
Glasscock ....... 298 10 |3 36 3 Zs 4 243 77 232 98 302 
Goligdae ents». a. 1,069 19 6 80 8 11 10 vere! 195 728 267 1,575 
GOnZalesto ei orcs 3,129 37 9 398 15 LS 21} 2,099) 1,147) 2,364} 1,063 4,303 
GTO wehbe cee te | 3,849 58 34 439 32 72 26} 2,699} 1,00 2,354| 1,569 ,T12 
Grayson oes. < Se | 8,698 128 Ddo| 2,549 45 116] 114) 6,708} 3,542} 5,645] 4,954 ,853 
Greggs? “ached | 7,269 66 44] 1,561 58 277| 160| 3,625| 2,449] 4,146] 2,690 5,901 
Grimes Perec. oF 1,488 LOVES. 165 24 10 16] 1,024 393| ° 1,218 31 1,835 
Guadalupe ...... 669 7 al 103 4 aly. 4 531 216 597 169 802 
Hale. 2... ie. ree, 942 95 14 473 22 ae 19} 73,235 856| 2,779 ,484 4,764 
Hall 2,031 20 6 226 De 16 95) -1,356 T50)\— 15% 687 2,910 
Hamilton 2, a00 56 10 791 20 32 30| 2,026 667} 1,871 940 3,439 
Hanstordee? wi. 2 789 10 ah 32 6 4 13 586 199 466 365 919 
Hardeman. ....¢>|> 1,748 1915) OL 289 14 ao 16} 1,500 444; 1,365 659 2,225 
Hardin . 2,676 65 28 63 133 45 PAY Sains) wea ha seh. Sol 944 3,927 
Harris: .caerieone 61,198 279| 645] 15,889} 2,664] 1,123) 503] 38,661) 38,181] 48,693) 30,077 83,516 
Harrison 4,550 59 23| 1,097 29 29 26| 4,334). 1,120) 3,566 ,036 Pps 
Hartley oor. a 654 LO) eee: 64 2 5 10 496 169 459 225 768 
Haskell Beater. io 2,268 68 a ly 499 10 19 19} 1,912} 1,011] 1,860] 1,045 3,365 
SVS (oa een ate 2,240 13 7 233 - 43 OS) 41,905 Sasi) 2,902 499 2,693 
Hemphill 2. acne 902 55 42 64 at Zt 3 697 4131 528 338 1,019 
Henderson han ls: 156 20} 15h, 90d 44 55 47| 4,029} 1,420} 3,390! 2,667 6,386 
Hidalso Pee... 12,250 104 36] 1,240 27 63] 100] 8, 2,448] 8,110] 3, 15,608 
Vd ee 4,740 60 35| 1,994 20 30 33] 5,271 957, 3/801) = 2,508 7,038 
Hockley 3,167 109 8 515 53 114 28 , 1,520 ,aoe ,63 4,059 
O00 Yea 1,229 25 3 567 16 38 1G (2 451 949 od. 1,916 
Hopkins mt) I Oye 94 541 1,555 126 57 25) 23,180}? 1;482i5) 2,963 eek ce 5,249 
Houston Bos .esce 3,638 ae 20 663 50 76 52| | 2,720) 1,039.8 2,622) ae 4,793 
Howara eres 4,2 67 47 744 21 50 2A| 93,645) 1 0s2ie io. 242 ,580 oo8 
Hudspeth 453 14 1 OL 4 oa o 416 1 418 126 697 
Hunt Loe Cl poe peo OL 192 v5) ee 1.3 41 te 41} 4,405) 2,819} 4,966] 2,973 7,802 
Hateninson =). 5. 3,283 46 29} 1,411 ay 20 23) 2,404 ,682} 2,164) 2,134 4,857 
THION:. 4c .cceeee Ee AT7 a (a 2 15 re 400 115 404 125 679 
Jack 1,595 36 3) 377 25 oe 13) wt 24 462} 1,237 608 ase 
JACKSON. Teste ae 1,878 42 8 182 33 21 8 ai 960 774| 1,388 499 2,374 
Jasper rahi s. «. Seated, HOE 35 64 499 49 3) 23|. 1,944) 1,561] 2,150) 1,542 4,514 
Jett- Davis. «2. a 388 13, 2 50 at 3 t 293 80 272 125 763 
Jerfersonw ss. weer 14,693 149 | Poi, 91e 337} 1,005 80/ 11,445! 7,604} 11,808} 9,425 17,664 
TTT AEA OLS 3 fecha ae 691 14 aif 106 4 6 8 510 110 404 212 Bly 458) 
aI Wells set citon cate 3,764 60 32 863 69 boy 20| °2;643}- 15478) 925301" Se6on 6,947 
VONNSON, Taeaean.e t 3,382 89 19} 1,148 38 42 17| 2,809); «2, 333/06 2.369) 7 1 S72 Dploe 
WOTIES) 3 ieee re ai ct oe 2,266 56 3 470 47 16 20) (al), 921 490} 1,674 881. 3,013 
WCATRICS 9 As teak a ie 3,631 31 2 303 23 30 18} 2,991 729! 2,608) 1,156 4,535 
Kaulmaneee.. ee 2,654 70 14 695 18 2 24| 2,613 743| 2,215 ,236 3,708 
Kendall tw k-. «it 192 Vie 25 ae 2 aan 167 34 169 40 219 
wenedy: Ue... 0s 69 oe SR. as 1 NS eae 60 15} OL 23 78 
INGER eiges Wyte ein 356 11 4 53 Ss) 10 4 290 91| oll 100 450. 
Kerr 2,566 25 4 264 21 90 16} 2,082 508} 2,093 670 2,955 
Kimble 1,170 Zileers + 159 32 Als: 10 66 330! 1,096 286 1,570 
King 159 5 we 28 il. ae 2 a fabs 39 120 43 219 
KANney> fvereas ste 367 4 8 PS) 2 6 3 174 110 229 83 671 
Feb eres Ar ussciee 2,822 23 g 845 19 25 23{ 2,385 843}, 2,952) 1S7s 4,604 
Knox 1,788 38 13 PALS 12 13 14; 1,408 394| 1,344 2,016 
Lamar 4,431 167 egy) 2 @eabl 48 125 DD} 62,935) 2,400 = 3,173) 2.469 6,725 
Lamb wef 2,909 90 1d 512 21 49 19} 1,888 966| 2,025 628 Val PAS) 
TiAIMPASAGe ek ace ole 1,996 48 9 023 DAF, 36 as ; 588| 1,645 768 2,952 
Gal ark LL Geese bend eee 998 8 2 60 6 GPSS: 817 183 (633) 299 1,345 
Lavaca 4,414 35 22 279 42 45 42| 2,967) 1,208} 2,983) 2,294 5,034 
LGC... uate eco ee 2,14 61 6 212 27 62 Za ies (92 456| 1,428 944 Zuko 
COM =. acter tke 1,193 51 | 14 582 20 60 17) ol t04 464| 1,806 516 2,908 
Liberty 3; (16 45 76 DLS 102 65 39) -1,975i, 1,425 2 24 Gao 5,109 
Limestone 3,672 oD 42| 1,668 47 60 40; 3,948}; 1,221; 3,403) 1,883 6,153 
Lipscomb ak eee 874 Dil 13 OL AD 20 ats 511 PAM 576| 316| 1,161 
PVE OA... ats 1,464 14 7 143 35} 26 13 890 534s 1054 567 1,985 
ako 5) ee eter 1,266 13 C 204 6 13 14 972 200) 1,021 311 1,708 
OVINE eee ee steed sR as weg aes ant eee aia hess Re nee gid 
Lubbock 7,908 104 PAUL Bison ie) 66 111 47| 5,796} 3,061] 6,335] 2,904 9,876 
MSV uz eae Stee 1,788 Ae 526 9 35 16| 1,710 505| 1,610] 828 2,879 
MeCulloch ss. +85 2,202 20 8 554 60 41 27| 2,004 (G2 42, 21 924 3,568 
MeLennan .......| 10,844 60 38] 7,068 63 140) 199} 11,131} 5,174} 11,838) 5,488 19,016 
McMullen 408 Png Roe its 2 8 13 293 ib) 312 132 632 
Wie diSOn Me ms. <e 1, (OT 39 15 350 43 9 UAE Baty 631; 1,389 631 2,354 
WATION “geese. 1,493 133 22 139 60 18 MCh, OOO TS, A192 Dal 2205 
Martin 990 Pat il 126 7 14 7 780 125 2k 303 1,264 
Mason . 1,129 68 7 178 8 AG 10 962 264 862 396 aloes ile: 
Matagorda ...... 3,228 38 26 345 86 44 34} 21,971) 1,495) S52, of) at Oee 4,147 
IMA VETIC Katee io stone 971 ale! 2 105 al 6 ala | 677 207 519 391 1,378 
Diedina: see. «ki. L059 18 a 127 15 a 6 Aon ong: 813 227 mt 
Menard es dil: SROs 25 flss 156 15 22 12: 872 238 887 293 1,428 
NAIGand Beets: sate 3,545 28 18 260 2 49 42) .2,619|- 1,017)- 2,788)" 2, 01S 3,952 
Milani eel. save. ee 4,182 63 TDS! (aL 033 86 124; 143} 3,792; 1,446] 4,003; 1,451 5,881 
Mills Se Aactomeowere 1,425 34 8 386 24 48 10} 1,174 BOL eee Doo 2,024 
DVitehell 225 caesar 2,044 29 3 432 13 45 17} 1,438 900; 1,549 827 2,705 
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First Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table No. 1.—(Continued.) 
Com. Gen. 
Governor Comptroller Land Office Treas. 
nor A 
County— Aag| 2k 
S oa 3) o 
s. alsa | 4 
< ef 19) oO 
Montague ....... | 3,056! D8 12 702 110 65 2028120 230 ee 47 2 350 4,342 
Montgomery ..... 4,721 ASL 30 628 184 124 59] 3,083]. 2,400| 3,914} 1,683 6,026 
INIOOTE Gere: <<). fone... ; 25 10 481 27 39] 1,206] 1,041 [ole 911 2,492 
IGE EISUR ee: sie |, 1,007 49 29 613 14 ik 1,174 514} 1,450 491 2,147 
WWEGGIOY: ire; e cmcoe 814 28 110 28 iy 513 290 9 247 1,094 
Nacogdoches ....| 4,431 67 15 910 59 169 Rohe li 2Oo|) 3,042] 92,088 6,208 
it ES os Sa 6,115 130 ov} 1,996 46 7 S2ieeo Gos 1,984) * 5,281) 2,835 9,119 
IN te) lh 1,102 26 aly PAE 59 19 14 766 450 656 629 1,903 
ANSE Times vrs, «si <senese 91 19 ya Slee o,209 526| 2,770 983 4,206 
IER, a 11,675 ial, 62} 5,874 17 152] 134 a a7 4,070] 10,007) 6,341 18,159 
GEMMIes »... mee. cl: ake! alal 79 5 au 749 563 1,628 
MOTH AM eer « <) pre A467 2 18 3 4 5 268 alral 273 182 554 
GANS Etre. sss cane 6,298 f(a 24| 1,740 166 89 28] 3,118! 4,008} 4,146} 3,405 8,845 
Palo YP into ae reo 2,716 54 6 690 Pal Pai PAM lo PROS ( 719) ~ 2,145) 1,057 3,677 
BaAnOlaibarar. «ns teste. Reh Gs 222 61 822 74 43 ZC es 2, 9d0r . 2.501) 32,293 5,724 
PACKED ek os) a casio: 3,847 116 12 966 39 43 Dill ee, Ca eee, 214 2, O43) 21,928 5,512 
(20 00 (cl ho eee 1,340 29 4 49 2 8 2s 895 269 799 405 1,524 
IBCOSMin.. «. stoca. 1,769 22 10 152 14 205 35} 1,244 664] 1,357 496 2,099 
Pil” (er 2,8 29 53 346 73 30 ZG\ Ge 876| 1,724 925 3,999 
IRGULOIPe ras . 3 bs-sy.-- 6,983} 106} 22) 1,204 103 88| 59] 5,777| 2,058) 4,652] 3,467 8,735 
1° ve Clty ee 3 16 21 88 14 28 9 197 927 261 1,652 
Rett Gumtabets, s 10) saya.» > 667 81 26 450 23 aul 13 618 D1 789 445 1,550 
Randall 2,106 oie 7 240 25 2 TA Vea 18 594, 1,597 782 2,543 
PRCA PATI . 22s 5s: 651 ala 2 56 5 4 1 157 540 138 ol 
Vio) a ee 569 14 5 61 9 8 7 385 103 418 AAS 759 
HeGsRivers. sca0<. 2,975 124 38 969 65 aul Zim, OOD L006] 2,000) 1,200 4,718 
Reeves 1,545 ale? 6 131 uk iG 2 |e 20 OZONE Zoo 367 AROZE 
[R027 0 (2a 0 524 1 2 28 3 34 ae 408 88 399 saat 560 
TROWEC Sass. <2 on aw 366 D 15 3) 4) 1 280 80 262 125 410 
Robertson ....... 2,494 21 abigh “atures 52 38 692 254 ibops see, 200. 35435 4,335 
RROCKWAlIG oo cc eh Toes io D 23 9 13] 1,203 350 938 654 1,895 
FVUMMEIS ts. ge. 3 iyar-s « ,338 25 2 214 14 28 15} 91,244 270} 1,020 524 1,689 
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First Democratic Primary, 1950—County Table No. 2 


County-by-county returns of the first Democratic primary, July 22, 1950, for Lieutenant 


Governor, as canvassed by the State Democratic Executive Committee. 
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Lieutenant Governor 
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First Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table No. 2.—(Continued.) 
Lieutenant Governor 
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First Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table No. 3 


County-by-county returns of the first Democratic primary, July 22, 1950, for Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, places 1, 2 and 3; Attorney General and Railroad Commissioner, 
as canvassed by the State Democratic Executive Committee. 
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(Sougtde 1.3 0 1,563 853 161} 1,323 161} 1,044 192 330) 01,591 23 2,896] 2,918 
Wamanchei nm. . 2. ....191,272) 1,834 755} 1,592 866) 1,056] 1,045; 1,182 290 949| 4,735] 4,673 
(oes): oe Gi. ae BRAG 444 70 tie 80 254 392 ee 260 LOT) #15479 | aede47G 
Cooke Peet. det, 1 118). 2.964 292| 1,666 397) 1,433 349 i de OY 358} 5,058] 5,037 
Coryell 648} 1,519 510| 1,847 274 529 652 466 904 411} 3,512] 3,084 
Cottle 541 659 205 784 126 459 176 832 258 | ay PG > ra tes 
OTANE MMe cei... 6% 440 405 150 547 305 538 331 322 237 L{O|eels25 7. eeeleoe eG 
Giver Oe) ie 165 281 Sif 264 65 190 130 124 162 85 674 670 
(Crary) oye a snes 969| 1,262 262) 1,270 407 42 Z(omazoZ0 ee) 48] 2,593] 2,591 
Culberson’... 20)... . 183 102 65 158 82 124 48 178 92 36 506 507 
Deve) el re D779 652 488} 1,065 228 435 list! 982 444 101; 2,144) 2,143 
LDR IMIG. >). nr 11,308/25,435)} 3,448/17,264/10,719| 4,837] 5,413/11,860}13,609| 2,958} 34,388] 28,624 
POSWSONM ask. s MTL ss % 792} 1,422 409} 1,450 304 857 212 342 779 20 Li eeoreo lpm 
LOLS Sian ee 514| 677 411 723 420 420 104] 1,095 305 67| 1,861] 1,892 
TDA 0. Ssels So 190 761 720 kit 461 226 931 12619 52450 | Meet: 
Denton Beer weil LAwih 15,2,¢ OM 1 O92123, O69ina 0311017018 989 690} 2,838 363} 6,921) 6,817 
Dip} ur 1 i a DUT 941| 228) 2,697 ae TAA IG 234) 796) 51,197 292} 4,614} 4,640 
Dickens See 672 698 236 947 172 482 123)'41,034 269| SO] a2, 230 ee 2212 
Dimmit 471 195 236 450 181 239 244 226 240 VSPA aah sh Sele, 
Din: 409 560 243 550 224 313 193 671 233 58} 1,664! 1,663 
lost ae rr 4,262 44 33 51| 4,249 43 22). 4,270 34 14| 4,364} 4,364 
Eastland 1,707} 1,722} 2,516} 2,880} 1,494) 1,337 760} 1,952) 1,822} 1,057] 6, 6,332 
LDU fo 0 At Ss 2,238] 2,805| 799] 3,617 883| 1,489 881] 1,686] 2,248 53} 6,287] 6,614 
iki yclgol) | i 424 174 68 396 58 187 214 118 195 85 885 876 
ISU so 855) 2,535) 1,389] 3,227 514 403 601 761| 2,410 281| 5,626} 5,669 
(MISA SO May oi acl os os 5,850| 7,158] 4,024] 6,279} 4,954! 5,439] 2,027) 6,661) 5,028} 2,186} 19,403] 19,132 
IS Sis" 5) 12152) 2, 120) 61,2o0l 2,642 754| 1,059 575} 1,300} 1,631 COLTS ase 5,219 
IRICS 2h a re Lt 4 el SOW sei 2hreeal 419 730 581] 1,628] 1,096 386| 4,791} 4,769 
Fannin aL 1,137) 3,198] 1,282] 1,194 834} 1,130} 2,485 996| 6,770! 6,707 
WIV CT LGM cr a) wv ctelele oo u's 2,334| 2,854 2 843i 120214 O01 612} 1,996] 2,155 687| 5,906) 5,914 
iusto 6 as 397 (alal 190 754 186 320 149 603 252 L167! a1, SiS iielSsz 
IDa6. Oe 633| 1,014 541} 1,333 400 501 92} 2,249 99 3a} #,002/ 8821997 
AUOCECUEEPN ie do Sates cee we PPA, 119 563 112 240 75 467 288 56} 1,364] 1,364 
TEOEUMRS CLIO teaches ce os 775 822 359} 1,006 446 463 Boe 691 542 414102307 he ole 
RPRTALE TEM tretae sis: el akets av 0 3975) ) Pale bs 223 741 810 290 961 239 322 271} 2,478} 2,458 
Freestone .. 960} 2,245 377| 2,422 416 668! 1,051 649} 1,250 417| 5,214) 5,148 
Frio ORE gst 720 410 112 549 101 533 201 247 596 78} 2,049] 2,052 
Gaines pave ee bs pa ule 26 669 SLE om 207 726 Oto 850 336 SS 2,350] 2225849 
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First Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table No. 3.—(Continued.) 
Supreme Court Justices. ‘ Atty. | R.R. 
Place 1 Place 2 Place 3 Gen. {|Comm. 
| EE] | 
< . S ob; 
County— aS | pe a > 2 | 8 =| g@ | >a 
A S ES :0 : 2 “= -o 2 BM 
Ge | 2} ce | Fe) He) Re] Se] SS | gh |e] 2a | ge 
BA | SS |] BE | ddl dm l dnl SAl So] onl ew | aa | Be 
Galveston? s:. «bs. eee he 4,440] 8,118] 2,178] 8,944] 2,436] 3,385| 1,714] 6,169] 3,486] 2,851| 17,203] 17,225 
GOTZA | 6 on vs vole yaa e hs a S12 164 740 153 273 24 648 149 90} 1,622} 1,618 
GUNES DIG PSE cc acters 280 56 30 252 51 59 43 PON 76 18 394 394 
Gla sSCoCk Fed... Fi toe 2% 118 122 66 200 40 62 95 105 D3 45 30! 302 
GOMAURRGA, sis ebsites, « see 8 303 Ke 671 ord Vip ols 196 291 82) 1,587), saz 
GonZalesee. hc eke net 1,415} 1,001 746) 1,984 397 U9 471 948 (E3" 809| 4, 4,283 
GIGY S iiac& acer es ae 2,404 466} 1,973 689 871). 309) 1,859 rf 178 ,744| 4,755 
Graysons. Ny Getcce ee 3,812] 4,659} 2,134} 5,307] 1,512} 3,101] 2,044) 2,282) 3,721! 1,368} 12,007} 11,783 
GEOR. Roba cc kttes wate 1, 932103,16 865| 2,487) 1,725] 1,509] 1,077) 1,75 0} -2,29L)) 6,¢ ; 
Grimes : 726 113 437 25; 430 doz 25 ,83 ; 
Guatalupe:.&.. ies. a08 469 229 38 439 95 199 74 349 209) = oe 793 799 
je eG eae Se ee | © 1,285 (62,759 676| 2,053 453} 1,192 66| 4,278 124 66| 4,670| 4,765 
PISA EUs ekent, cceatemete cee O11 858 581} 1,052 420 466 TOG 205 275 122) . 2,913), e2;83¢ 
ELS milton ayer < . eaten e 1,000} 1,366 O20) Litto 331 505 fale: 615 848 259) 3,453] 3,430 
PIANSTOPO: ¥ 4, «sees a ee 292 286 132 324 96 oat 127 371 189 53 
Plardemans & o5 eee ox ce 724 890 213) 1,239 279 sie?) 925 754 395 161}. 2,226)) 2,206 
Hardin 2 dO bi hte & lady OO plod 390] 1,648 391 615 693 846 411 513). 3,930))) 320 
Harris ...............-/27,531/35,177|13, 703|41,371)18,525)|15, 392|14,281/29,188/18,177|11,512) 83,715) 82,051 
ERP ISON tercisice ete see 2,160} 2,425 802} 2,852] 1,999 705| 1,564} 1,588 431| 1,869} 5,756] 5,807 
FIAYUCY than. <4 hides oe 202 276 160 300 55 183 59 403 92 62 765 766 
PEASE) 6 a, sweeten eke 1,103} 1,366 399| 1,986 335 562 440| 1,377 036 469| 3,345| 3,334 
FIA YS) sited Gates Wawel o&) mL pee 628 435 984 256 938 349 568 620 492] 2,681| 2,674 
Hempniies..2..'. ese 13% 285 340 124 504 79 155 75 359 100 60a tes 769 
Hendersonie® «. aes. at 1,448] 2,584/ 1,515] 2,786] 1,553] 1,085] 915] 1,039| 2,780 6,301| 6,269 
HIG aloo Airs: okt hie s ots 7,384] 2,703] 1,033] 7,488] 1,261] 2,185] 968] 6,718] 1,730] 1,392] 16,034] 15,964 
chin ates eee ee See. | pone. 772| 2,244| 3,098| 5,965 244 416| 1,294} 1,124| 2,273 7,169) °7;132 
Hockleys Bef. . seeds sca $ 989] 1,913 633\e2, 1272 418] 1,013 266] 2,260] 593 439| 4,129] 4,053 
Hood 307 606 658 865 +95 9 498 279 529 173] 1,948] Riess 
HOPKInsses.& ocpetek «cet 703] 3,678 452] 1,958] 1,651 915} 1,356 928] 1,274 7193| - 5, 1SLieee, 
EIGUStONOUG SS is Pete sa) Oe 1,077) 1,561 877] 1,859 818 774 514] 1,083 909 641} 4,829] 4,593 
Howard Visa... ote es 1,821} 1,766 794| 2,967 429 SOL 210-71, 598 883 529), 5,299 (ava)262 
Hudspeth Pise 148 83 282 84 112 156 139 98 60 oon 695 
Hunt 2. tivok. oes... UPL TIL2I4 470) 1 052183, 19801 49Ste2 Ae Sos) eh owe, ooo 734| 6,920) “02s 
Hutchinson 1,241] 1,420] 1,332] 1,501 977| 1,41 471| 2,130]. 721} 464]. 4,.877ipeasae 
Irion 184 218 80 293 Do. othe, 14% A 146 73 | 679| 678 
JOCK kOe o£... Bake eae 381 793| 416 976 232 359| .204 437|' T4T| 115) .2,324) eae 
Jackson 1. 7803 604| 292 703| 434 458|") 245). '560)" '502 175| 2,388)" Qed 
Jasper 767| 2,326 389] 2,086 701| 636 585} 985 610| 1,040} 4,516] 4,501 
JEEte Davise. 23a. eee 98 208 55 163 Te 125 36 110 142) 8 762 762 
Jefferson ............| 9,272| 7,032| 2,878]11,513] 4,150] 3,233] 1,249] 9,803] 4,005] 4,337] 17,819| 17,567 
JAMUTTIOSS LES... ieandn na oh 443 121 55 428 38 145 281 96 ISL ks 1,709 
Oia W CUS ta «scheekersxiot 1,901} 1,682 439] 1,646] 1,027] 1,264 467} 1,304} 1,510 556| 6,966] 6,945 
ZONNSONMMS. Paseo. eee 849] 1,867] 1,352] 3,212 451 413 783 SOG} TL, 723 444) 5,102) e3,206 
JOMeS —FHatE ..a eels car 638] 1,270 389] 1,558 251 476 287| 1,308 427 136] . 3,011|— 2899 
Karnes 2,550 687 231| 2,586 176 649] 1,480 041 941 369| 4,497) 4,491 
PCAIEINGT othe ote nee 741] 2,288 334| 2,271 416 563 332 561} 1,448 621}. 3711s Seale 
KRendalkgre f. . Fi. sock 141 06 2 129 14 49 58 42 56 24 
Kenedy 50 12 9 8 54 7 4 49 a | 8 78 78 
Kentwrsaug.. . . anaes oh 146 139 71 186 30 134 ou 203 ae 47 446 448 
Keri. eons 5... eee ag 1,646 643 300| 1,615 250 709 644; 581 869 369) 3,069) 1 3;052 
FOUN De (aa. cavers 6 ote 665 443 183 118 453 162] 385 377| 284) 11,564) silyors 
King 65 64 26 92 19 44 at 88 0 6 219 219 
Keanney (S36. ...tdee.. oe 163 86 ek: 144 34 95 41 cL 109 41 674 
Kiehere geen es. ice... 08 1,489 981 673] 1,524 457] 1,143 667 799} 1,119 399| 4,605) 4,588 
Kos ieee ..- Ate. ek (Aue 818 DPA oe ee If 7 178 343 413 825 285 119]. 2,314) 2298 
Lamar 1,540} 3,187 911) 2,537| 1,889) 1,148] 1,762| 1,142} 1,982 531| 6,689| 6,642 
Lamb 827/ 1,018 381} 1,390 287 824 74| 2,508 208 86] 2,977) ae709 
Ganipasag® ; =).aie..425 885 788 482| 1,273 548 446 383 192 513}: 436{": 2,903ier2itoe 
La Salle 734 156 O% 526 162 292 150 290 439 67| 1,329 sae 
Lavaca 1936} 320 667! 2,013 TS4461 048 320). TAB ELSET 443} 5,091| 5,056 
PROPS. atk > eee oe ae 841] 1,172 225] 1,309 408 513 286 600| 1,086 179}... 2, 754 (eta 
Keon ae SaS.8 cca 2 1€ 397| 1,330 227 \ 11,341 298 305 219 814 564 174} 2,736} 2,809 
Eaiberty (eu..£ | otek 3.43 972), 2,307 476] 1,653] 1,130 887; 592] 1,499 788; 593] 5,062} 5,092 
Limestone? 3... 08s... 68 1182103; 199 562] 3,824 665 585} 1,001) 1,116] 1,558] 1,108] 6,147) 96/435 
PADSCOMDIALD. «tye ones 216 418 120 333 184 Zoe 62 437 126 95| 1,149) 1,146. 
Lave? Oakit. ORE. 32 860 405 se 617 238 5 8 US 181 569 363 213}. 1,995) aso 
aoe SSP. sede 617 476 133 765 136 357 445 219 346 135). 1,687) )ietsGes 
oving sti biths oe oe Hit ah 735 es: aye ie acy aot as er att Tae 
Lubbock a. &..%. «...2)) 3,400) ae6e) 1,563) 4, Sarees 2, 210 490| 6,685 855 642| 9,885} 9,874 
yin... Ss, eedeutde ae 798| 1,037 419] 1,643] 206 504 LSS ELOLCiN took 232 2. S38innzeais 
McCulloch? #...1688 6: 22 9279033 756| 1,728 Lt 677 389 992 909 259| 3,561; 3,554 
McLennan ...........} 6,022) 7,785] 2,162/10,680] 3,161] 2,262] 2,934) 3,366] 5,396] 3,214) 18, 880)/)13;925 
MeMullena.c ... i 62a 276 84 32 167 44 215 102 Ot 35 39 
Madisona.22.. se8,5. s¢ 681| 1,003 216}-1,183 270 447| 746 481 456 155}. 2,3)4iee2, 342 
MArTION“Cisne. .feekaaas 466 746 343 Sl) thy290 218 A478 189 380 590} .2,302/)) 22298 
Wain iat, b« « oiehe  o-2 429 374 Li? 644 94 Li2Zte 308 mat 124 7. 1,263), 1256 
Mason Sg RE OU TE 578 342 111 613 160 278 ay, 324 347 196; 1,566} 1,515 
Matagorda? &...:.08.. 34 966| 1,888 334} 1,635 759 657 362] 1,221 830 591| 4,256] 4,256 
Hawa rae ee.) Sees 581 15 193 452 62 361 81 473 213 82| 1,379) «2;380 
Menard SoD 626 123 411 241 296 102 344 498 72| 1,370} 1,423 
Midland 1,494} 1,523 580] 1,497] 1,176 853] 691] 1,454 efits: 594! 3,985), 7 3,939 
Wiilatnitity Soe eb een eae IV629\ 22, 194101 262185, 596 676 888 865] 1,078| 2,453 455! 5,920) .5;815 
Mills . 525 832 944 183 376 564 289 399i-. 250} 1,922 \ss'2;012 
Mitchell roe ge sone LE OU Pel 04a 304} 1,180 438 GIL 261 OST ooe 394, 2,596] 2,686 
Montacuemac.. sess. oe | 688] 1,816] 899] 2,666 674 749) 730) +978} 1,207 256| 4,315} 4,355 
Montgomery .........| 1,363] 2,328] 1,727| 2,458] 1,367| 1,594] 1,329] 1,331! 2,046! 611| 6,056] 6,013 
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Supreme Court Justices Atty. | R. R. 
Place 1 Place 2 Place 3 Gen. {Comm 

i 8S fe 

County— #65 | gc * 2 a | 38 & = | ia 

a S) a) A s | . 2 2 

oe | aa) 4s) 52] me | a8) 25) 8S] oe] ae] Se | gs 

ae She aie, a 38 ag & os “EB Do .@ ag 5 

BQ 155 | S85 ]/ col emi dnl SQ] sol om! eM] aq! Ss 
LO oe a Se 595| 760; 831 805 339| 1,017| 494] 1,121 339 164} 2,487| 2,491 
DCRR, Oe 489| 594] 213 5262) ea: 967 164 224 356} 2,163] 2,158 
Nie? (eat ie, ea 302 336 109 384 si ant lai = YAS) 122 70} 1,081} 1,081 
Nacogdoches ......... 1,000} 3,374] 1,037} 2,706] 1,600} 929] 1,689] 1,627] 1,018] 826} 6,210 ,218 
Sci y i 1,857| 4,765] 1,197] 6,492 569 874| 1,104] 1,209] 3,978} 1,057) 9,121] 9,103 
Do cavetiicl 500 514 172| 655 Bot 276 206 224 1,906] 1,893 
ITO EN Oy oe 1,516} 1,410 488) 2,731 279 535 823] 1,360 678 412} 4,198] 4,207 
POMPEO a sa csecec. 8,075| 5,501| 1,995} 7,568] 3,299] 4,362] 1,834] 5,819] 4,423] 2,625] 18,138] 18,070 
(emiltreere:.., 2i8i.... 300| 592 288] 9552 264 307 83] 726 265 50{ 1,630} 1,630 
Sie atiieee fesse... BB iss 280 45 226 101 93 45 BAY, 73 74 554 903 
Re Vessels... 3,296] 2,603} 1,119] 4,434] 1,033] 1,500] 1,016} 3,370} 1,230] 1,100} 8,841] 8,750 
alow Pinto, ...0..... 927] 1,754 346] 1,932} 401 670 802 794| 984 314} 3,643] 3,639 
S00 bie A ae Se 884] 2,328] 1,656) 1,747] 1,882] 1,170] 1,744 749 726| 1,553} 5,729) 5,664 
(2S Gigs in 902} 2,755 430] 2,515 503 918 885 940] 1,390 376} 5,560} 5,489 
ee Si es a 494 8 191 680 151 229 162 953} 94 59! 1,526; 1,519 
Ge ee aeitek tp cee... 459 890 520 809 435 552 D111 619| 420 234} 2,350) 2,389 
EUR Sachse... 798| 1,335 290] 1,033 790 534 599 839 654 233| 4,058] 3,942 
1 wc Sr 1,745] 5,110 992] 3,988] 1,764] 1,783 540] 4,962] 1,208 866] 8,734] 8,606 
Presidio 433 156 619 211 110 | BPPAY BEEP as a oh ES 
DES 5) i ri 360 618 139 483 319 301 264 148 370 241) #%1,519) 1,544 
Geol), | hs Sa 735| 1,051 367} 1,191 427 606 158] 1,448 530 LOGI 2527) ee DeL 
CAO AYEME, orcs cisc eee 313 oe) 8 424 68 138 196 167; 140 92 761 760 
Real . PERE es sek ss ss 293 140 43 315 32 126 201 62| 110 65 767 750 
ReCEIREVELr, ..0.c'oc5 5%. 998| 2,176 440| 1,428] 1,462 646 868 994 979 515| 4,725] 4,705 
es ees... Boe 826 293 919 228 319 183 Si P4 738 183} 1,890) 1,911 
ihe) ate: ys POS See a 259 170 il. 310 52 101 131 106 145 52 550 560 
FROCEES MOI, 5 coe. oes Fal 196 81 196 69 76 36 202 62 Al 410 412 
PVGUEEUSOIIEG.. slate... Pol 1655 425] 2,018 414} 1,019; 724 707} 1,564 301} 4,147} 4,332 
Hoi SAE AU | 200) 1,301 119} 1,056 186 363 187 494 1,034 84; 1,908] 1,893 
CUBIC IS ta. ook ie es os 721 626 185 938 146| 363 191 497 563 135; 1,680} 1,681 
UU Os Se 1,806| 3,041| 1,028] 2,419] 1,873) 1,382] 1,344; 1,164| 1,231} 1,947) 5,729) 5,991 
Sabine .... en are 58| 1,430 215] 1,346 359 | 3 3 6| 46 864] 2,867| 2,868 
San Augustine........ 323] 1,783 232 897 AOS | ooo} 463 9431 520 Pte) | Eee) ese PA 
Pe CINCO... cess... 247 504 itis 276 206 284| 178 166 189} 29, 1 79S ws Ts5 
DaMeratricig. seks. ss 1,379 327 678| 1,200 Bos 875 305 495| 1,278 P| Me ee Keo be | 
Sheu 1 patel Oy: 00 ho re 906] 1,074 279) 1,242 318 | 650 Sif hs) 936 650 208} 2,899) 2,858 
SCMICIChner >. 5. isk. 278 373 78 517 A7 158 176 204 199 101 930 925 
moomenrt iy Pee RE. 995 874 383! 1,065 529 597 206| 1,068) 442 486} 2,400) 2,884 
SHACKCIEOTd sie... 425 543 214 678 164 334 310 a9 330 82| 1,675] 1,664 
BASEL ee oe 2,466} 3,099 O55 |i, Dollie atarti.pop| 2475 861| 1,382] 1,820) 7,135} 6,880 
ol 0 (Sig 0450 0) he a 251 222 98 392 69 | 112 108 279 94 63 743 736 
PAURMPCR es vtec aw « 2 P aval is a Orel 782! 3,769] 2,623] 1,622} 2,529] 1,402] 1,203] 2,702} 9,001) 8,952 
SeEMIOEVE eG. is kisie tae © s 207 ais}3) 99 484 45 109 186 128 237 74 863 
Sos ee ot. ee 1,921 114 28] 1,885 26 132 73] 1,858} 60 41} 2,489) 3,729 
Ng 564| 1,439 726| 1,655 347 585 282) 1,288] D12 454| 3,009 2,973 
Beets eer, ot. (5) au ars 63 201 24 89 2 145) 74 19 401 403 
TD E Le ase oo ODL 226 202 732 121 232) 1,268 Beo\ 212 69; 1,346) 1,337 
MELON eee ese ae ees 55 230 69 alg} 89 lie beg 75| 68 54| 461 464 
PUISDETHRGAN: ©. cette ce se 413 635) 448 807 326 405 38] 1,572] 45 Yo! 2045s O35 
Tarrant .............{11,538/19,986| 3,584/17,750| 9,253] 7,362| 4,922) 8,547/12,935| 7,012| 37,347| 37,446 
SLoN A Gy 5) SSS er Pek, (271 42,963 804] 3,266 694| 1,526 532] 2,847] 1,487| 483] 6,467] 6,442 
Werrell gers e. cea... s 120 128 26 hep 26 68 33 42 75] 104 303} 302 
SERVER ROAL lor, steak... 605|} 1,635 olGlat2as 632 640 193] 1,894 284 135 3.24 a ppda ss. 
Throckmorton ........ 337 645 152 519 149| 467 427 287 266 73! 1,620} 1,606 
LC ee 1,044} 2,015 334} 1,002} 2,044] - 532] 2,015; 381] 622 503| 4,161) 4,082 
Tom Green 1,647} 3,260) 1,088} 3,380} 1,020| 1,763] 1,107] 2,054] 1,520] 1,312] 6,925) 6,907 
LESSIG 3 Ree ee ‘ 7,102} 1,197] 6,915] 3,933] 6,645] 1,666] 9,272! 8| 1,391] 18,332] 18,411 
IE EU Se 477| 1,26 365] 1,339 316 431 341 654 254| 2,96 2,925 
JIG 96 hwo nee 862 839 262 525 434 320 588 448 463] 2,969} 2,958 
ODS en 1,296| 2,714 679| 2,501) 1,525 597| 2,837 470 410} 1,281} 5,954] 5,922 
LATO CaN | de Sa 429 kt 120 189 247 220) 13 1,044 1,050 
bevalgeiere se. oe... 1,279 489 354| 1,267 367 462 286 611 942 181; 2,849) 2,933 
Wil! AG oh 853 220 293 620 143 566 271 302 | ot IT > 1, 70D eek 698 
Nigra ZA2'3 C [rr 1,306] 3,304 614] 3,269 996 884| 1,034 720| 2,630 067} 6,187) 6,104 
ReeroMiaeee.... sf... 2 675 617 130 954 188 284 26%) 6k 345 170} 1,704 15700 
Worieepeee. oye. es a) L, D6) 1,186 419} 2,015 097 Das 565! 1,467 642 AQT es co. (444 eerie 
Weer we. wk 329| 1,217 124 664 397 sae TO 642 479 215) 2 SO lie, 29a 
Vy unt) i 780| 1,398 391} 1,402 440 688 413 677 956 395} 3,096] 3,125 
Washington .......... 561] 2,301 234| 1,462 980 ok 359| 1,634 780| 340] 3,611} 2,589 
Loc |) i 6,044 60 36} 6,048 30 79 26| 6,000 87 41} 6,241) .6,253 
Wharton eee. etm, (49143, 809 930] 2,994 630) 970 447) 1,238] 2,132 465; 4,947) 5,029 
MVNeelenrer, ... cseec. .: 475 1 Pass 684 936 294) 639 162] 1,063 315 258} 2,84315 «2,851 
Ly circ ciiinsly | a5 Ss on 3,117] 4,692} 1,443] 5,605) 1,749] 1,704] 2,364] 2,920] 2,381} 1,062} 10,749} 10,886 
WHDALBOr ech cee 1,226) 1,974 592) 2,191 O21 (be 409! 1,308] 1,418 500} 4,782) .4,774 
WHHIAGYRIPE 7. wee tae. 973 803 544| 1,209 242 880 412 650 919) 289| 3,627| 3,608 
Williamson” ...)...... 1,882! 1,873 476| 2,534 567| 1,169 76.0) lec 1,096 20 Gis 4, toUMmmor (ae 
Vioucce® ¢. 2,086 590 405| 1,822 478 728 533| 1,030] 1,056 270} 4,847) 4,815 
Winkler Sei Oe 604 845 734} 1,039 531 59 330 862| 481 441) 2,463) 2/7468 
Wise 915] 2,073] 1,204) 2,053 733| 1,534 582 756| 2,643 267%} _ 5,021) - 4,985 
WDE et Se 1,138] 2,882 467| 2,285/ 1,518| 597] 1,824 448] 1,308 (62) > 5-097 ime D O86 
CAN 298 452 364 | 8 Loe 381 150) 9 509 234 99} 1,451; 1,445 
Young Peete. sc) OOO rl, O14 41,08L| t2681 696 709 388] 1,099 878 926} 4,081) 4,071 
S20icy |. ae Ah Ps ch 5 Diy 5D 6 i 6 275) 5 479 486 
VED SENET i re 410 285 256 562 144 230 75 256 236) 325] 1,116) 1,440 

















Total—Fagan Dickson, 354,915; Will R. Wilson, 437,703; Walter L. Wray, 147,338; Robert W. Cal- 
vert, 512,840; R. H. (Hicks) Harvey, 197,206; Alfred M. Scott, 210,838; Mat Davis, 166,071; Meade F. 
Griffin, 330,289; ecules W. Harwood, 261,594; Robert B. Kennan, 133,979; Price Daniel, 1,113,823; 
William J. Murray, 1,102,076. 


First Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table No. 4 


County-by-county returns of the first Democratic primary, July 22, 1950, for Judge of the 
Court of Criminal Appeals and Commissioner of Agriculture, as canvassed by the State 
Democratic Executive Committee. 
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Judge Court of Criminal Appeals Commissioner of Agriculture 

ow La | 

5 5 g 2 : a ‘¢ 

ae lee) eal oe | Ste | os | et | 6} es | Se | 8 

Seo btn clas |. a5 Oy ls 208 PR Be =e abe a | 6GiA 

Pes te eae soet ee esse eh ees | 26 | 2 | Ce 

SS laa | oz | om | Se | Solas | Sal en | SB | OS | Be 
aes. 2. 80 223| 1,088 48 67 60 18|° 158 370 454 | 427 611 
Galveston ...... 2,527} 2,121 742 933} 560] 2,362} 1,113] 4,050} 1,590 ‘pe 5,110] 6,422 
US 180 123 739 49 ot 18 6 30 260 306 247 413 
Gillespie *.)...... 70 70 45 130 fi 18 8 10 29 24 3 302 
Glasscock ...... 90 2 87 14 24 23 aL: 9 70 66 61 124 
MAG ASAI. ws 425 173 63 (ak PA ( vie 13 33 234 139 123 472 
Gonzales.*...... 1,165 998 158 LO 168 2 36 69 733 353 564; 1,572 
GLAY AP ee ook 191 487| 2,067 239 151 149 tf) 102 575| 1,289 478} 1,422 
Graysonin.)...... 1,588} 3,084} 1,023 549} 856} 984) 942} 215) 2,033 5 1,849] 3,833 
Gree PSY we.3:.% 314 4 136} 5,567 254 239 267 340 584| 2,204 702| 3,275 
GEEMeS HINT 64 6:6 52s 279 249 106 402 32 153 22 52 118 124 527 697 
Guadalupe ..... 141 209 103 tS 28 54 35 29 92 68 on 493 
Upset stetersievs! « +e 933 296} 2,788 194 91 84 15 26 345} 1,083) 1,278; 1,431 
LATER I. 5) nveneners' ranch 178 227| 1,058 115 123] 56 107 23 337 929 200 681 
FVAMUtOMT ¥.. 6... 874 543 305 205 228 135 43 93 291} 1,058 do2! * 1,011 
PAnSTOLCUS.... .°.72% 49 107 410 76 32 40 6 9 115 221 169 296 
Hardemani «... .:.:: 470 291 396 482 84 38 13 25 298 952 135 081 
lstyealecyl 2. ae 928 383 86 165 144 337 130} 288 600 262 389| 1,244 
EPeLEEISI Viney o's. 3. 7,831} 8,957] 2,344) 14,382] 1,985/17,362) 9,557/13,289| 6,438] 11,357) 16,961] 41,419 
FArMISONT of... 2 712 1 289) 2,948 110 124 29 118) 1,259 771; 1,014| 2,478 
PAAREY Mitss- 5.0.4): 154 114 237 29 28 29 8 24 73 319 57 211 
I) CT aaa 187 ola die Saka inl 295 243 478 35 73 329] 1,289 679 679 
LER Sip ale tossh «<> 3) a0 273} 1,061 139 328 oT 166 43 34 701 178 328] 1,135 
Hempnillit.... i. : T7 63} 264 a) 23 39 15); 145 ot 218 152| 307 
Henderson) ...... 294 826 742 671 o70| 273 633] 1,094 615| 2,049 671] 2,164 
Eaalgoms. 2,131] 5,544 743 367 353 912 180 374| 3,716) 1,336) 2,132) 4,718 
ISH es) oe 357; 1,622 691| 1,070 766 386 89 240} 1,469} 1,164 609| 2,738 
FLOCEVO VMs e.s:./5,< 5.5 142 469| 2,673 116 110 81 49 69 337 899 810| 1,717 
OOG0 6 ape eeeiel 82 330 143 94 751 61 105 15 156 432 388 639 
ENG OSS = aera 1,058 | 673| 1,078 376 601 295 150 62 O9Tly 31,016 738| 1,871 
ELOUStOMR... 05.6% 363] 1,667 9) 283 198 3819) 41 61 483 872 432| 1,845 
FLOW ATCT. 2-3... 1,283 743) 1,518 187 248 155 ttl: Oe O29 870 973} 1,677 
EMUGspethy..........%- 151 125 72 28 il 28 3 8 155 63 80 205 
5 Os CL a 770| 1,509) 1,058 587) 1,877 609 145 83| 1,644) 1,826 677| 3,521 
Hutchinson .... 410 705} 1,180 414 221 166 431 323 040; 1,045) 1,292) 1,276 
LOOT nee 159 129 54 59 29 24 12 18 132 85 93 200 
BACON p PB e he on in 3 ns 47 304 207 52 478 112 18 23 278 792 122 505 
PACKSONME .c.5.- 0's O21 203 75 209 09 265 ol 95 186 368 498 (22 
J i 2a 349 567 228 214 720 619 84 388 823 392 334] 1,975 
SEL ADAVIS: .. 3.3% 85 65 33 33 54 32 7 50 66 131 136 
SELLETSOIUE .... 0.5). 4,162) 2,521; 1,812) 2,181) 3,162] 1,765) 3,698] 1,518] 2,927) 3,480] 6,057] 7,771 
Jim Hogg ..... 323 105 26 29 4 ali 30 292 43 53 235 
Jim Wells ...... 317 957 331 510 379 613 311 202 486 677 T12| 2,225 
TOUNSONIE S55 1k 265 632 225 396| 2,060 174 79 35 560 998| 1,033] 1,632 
LOMLOSE Afihe oho fone tale 113 327) 1,251 105 199 136 17 45 210 783 691 800 
Karnes 1,468 844 242 155 2) 343 49} 155 956 261; 1,150) 1,373 
PSULIMANIO.. <a 373] 1,052 246 387 334 236 IO | F349 438 OTL 893} 1,499 
LAS aXe Fell 1S iS Ree 81 48 27 14 2 6 2 "4 38 29 38 97 
INOTICO VRP. 61-5 ls 5 eh 8 1 39) Bis 3) 3 2 all 3 6 62 
UG O1E = 22) deans 34 78 202 7 19 8 9) afl fe 103 76 142 
Kerr 911 734 237 180 88 203 38 116 266 203 646] 1,588 
PAM fy Fs a 333 238 151 227 73 122 ov 30 112 358 202 634 
PI iohele das. 2 11 6 94 12 18 6 3 1 12 90 22 36 
AIIM WM ais « ss a'e)s 121 56 | 20 I 37 1 9 22 43 46 178 
DHCDCTORS. 0.38 s 399 686 150 460 196 708 268 113 309 422 943} 1,495 
CD oe er 5908 308 649 67 85 55 9 34 248 984 137 478 
AIMAT opel «vo 0's a 183] 2,735 482 382 868 306 619 162 o7¢| 1,450) 1,215] 2,719 
POA rye, fo: «ec 166 150}. 1,953 65 59 40 44 10 280 882 471; 1,340 
Lampasas ..... 474 618 469 122 142 136 28 82 432 434 532 888 
PEA PSOE 50 0's fail 136 418 98 Gal 51 96 43 21 113 164 308 429 
HEAIVA CAR... «a ik 509} 1,348 290 128 116 936 209 278 138 706] 1,282) 2,111 
SS Oo. Seen 972 382 99 313 122 109 67 39 175 ils BL Ole 129 
| Sas 986 326 90 LOG 127 64 32 49 204 432 301| 1,253 
BIC YUM ELT: » 6.0 6 3: 039 386 263 334 174| 1,442 aly 317 436 396 543| 2,432 
Limestone ..:.. TLS |h 1322 351 463 237| 1,138 (a! 102 554! 1,425 798| 2,415 
Lipscomb ...... 68 nBbs) 251 47 a7 112 17 29 74 211 82 430 
ive sOake....654 349 230 89 166 72 195 45 189 186 282 194 863 
peaHO 3c. iene aS 382 213 220 45 70 88 16 5 182 187 164 747 
VINE Mix... 26k: ine me we cent ae: oY. Be Ne ae Px i, eh 
Hubbockwyy, .. si. 209 694} 7,411 196 183 114 169 ol 638] 3,735) 1,663) 3,058 
JON 00) 8 oie hear 64 134} 2,120 53 82 68 18 U7 250 933 473 843 
MeCulloch &... sac 407 427 548 342 124 482 24 62 408 547 734} 1,160 
McLennan ..... 3,080] 4,853} 1,883] 1,347 892| 1,492] 1,445 334] 2,722| 4,625). 2,028) 7,165 
MeNulien® ...2% 3 116 48 33 16 135 1 4 95 44 77 1199 
Madison gr... 5: 813 347 172 135 73 142 Lo 125 USI 209 676 849 
Marion 3.3 195 231 188 491 82 129 Lal 74 177 292 160} 1,035 
Martin TOR: 210 165 400 29 33 30 6 18 223 245 168 334 
HVEQSOINE Lopeks «0 '% 261 213 161 147 29 73 21 48 151 171 238 094 
Matagorda ..... D30 584 99 329 229 540 257 368 221 500} 1,003) 1,771 
Ree Baas 235 139 265 34 50 ol 34 34 75 270 211 329 
na 2 Ae iss dee ee Ys Bea fe sei Ns a ao Ts Rie 
WTO oe 452 aval 118 46 102 64 8 42 134 341 150 475 
MiGlangdaae.... <n 683 629]; 1,270 222 242 238 90 87 362 787 623} 1,937 
Malan Wee... «6 a 4,804 295 199 145 50 85 58 71 534| 1,492 746| 2,366 
VETS eierere teers ae 240 624 217 88 89 fal 72 72 207 320 234 842 
Mitchell ./..... 160 333 939 376 222 91 39 AT 190 659 450} 1,058 
Montague... 2... 133]. 1,250} 306 214 387 768 10 50 241| 2,344 466 906 
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Judge Court of Criminal Appeals Commissioner of Aericalene 
rb) ae} 
fo ran S = 
County— a E S 3) = PS 
<— | 4s = EE g: a he S 
.O a 29 a: sg i 19 
Ss | x4 S) as s a. eee 
Montgomery 729 686 S16} * 1,326)" TS26] 2938) was) Sid: 669| 1,380 920| 2,490 
NEGOIE = Vcrernis oe cae 223 729 572 106] S207) Sito )s 2167 25 169 863 364 823 
Morris .. 332 332 469 279 78 62 ys 23 494 430 ATT: 729 
MOTLEY ir esisn s ats 46 119 450 31 43 30 4 36 152 295; aL 308 
Nacogdoches 508 777 326 973] 172) Tara) 189)” ‘79s 693 598) 1,022} 3,146 
AVALTOsen, tse es 1,003)5 2,374 514 597| 881] 424; 700} 580] 2,194; 1,384 964| 3,344 
NeWton Gas... «as 163 237 60 47 94 184; 184) 143 330 129 164 610 
INGIATY Maxie os 5 as 697 7281" 1,235 149} 383 91 30 68 679 ,084 668} 1,169 
INMI@GES! tea. < Ss or 2, toolp opal Lao), 2,01 798| 2,788| 1,453 719|” 1,561) 3,858) 0.3,93a ,536 
Ochiltree ...... rues 303 523 76 ae 50| 13 28 283 366 129 442 
Oldham Se.:.4 .. es oo 133 147 eH at 13 3 4 120 118 42 163 
RIERTI GC Sadicee. 0) ore T6tl- joes 339 512} 588) 15243/ 1,325).= 342 fhe: 887| 2,303] 3,024 
Palo Pinto 660 OL7 467 167 463 77 36 TL 678| 1,028 302| 1,099 
Panola tases wa kee 380} 1,926} 243{- 212 as aoe 123 219 679| 1,474 699| 2,083 
Parker fesra . <2 s}ae CIOL. A, SEV 364 178 845 140 o2 86 706} 1,209 496| 1,780 
Parmer ea... «ten 179 145 629 36 BA aH 9 14 95 Pale 105 707 
PECOS. 5 sew b ott 188 703 436 107 92 171 15 62 LIZ 580 363 785 
Polk 404 280 85 615 158 424 56 138 270 260 445| 1,302 
PGtter: tous. p> ste 5 Pi Tau) Dglow 508 188 215 363 118} 1,042]. 2,569] 1,527) e 25307 
Presidiovess.< «sts 143 288 ahs 86} 74| 166 98 69 120 139 348} 529 
Rains | ae... ba slay 457 81 43} \108| 86 61 24 102 386! 224) 439 
Randalle sas > >see 342 232] 1,238 104 we 118 48 45 243 654 435 998 
Reagan 208 148 148 129 26 14 5 11 198 81 108 256 
PCa 6 Sree 05.5 se Li 203 a 18 11 a5 6 ays 136 58 48 243 
Red River 925 841 411 393 379 198 66 61 349 945 (Da) ot e2e 
RGOVCS (a go os sous 120 302 396 150 293 60 Dt 47 178 486 286 628 
ReElusION, . oss sane 190 124 58) ria, 8 32 8 14 100 49 140 196 
FROVET USI ye.0 wheys 86 51 120 14 45 13 5 8 59 137 44 aot 
Robertson ...... 1,004 729 546 201 U(| SOT 43 83} 442 590 632| 1,885 
Rockwall. sc sae 136 oat 338 110 143 102 71 33] 165 300 401 689 
Runnels 266 305 367 aA 220 at Si 21 243 280 317 671 
Rusk 739| 1,874 526) 1,795 472 590 294 Le 951} 1,010}. 1,405)9ms362 
SAUDE NG ace sty. «be 310 2 gt 104 352 72 428 33) A19 219 207 300| 1,441 
San Augustine. . 924) 214 104 340 174 76 74 104 169 379 841 934 
San Jacinto . ic. 141 89 53 24 38 91} ~° 24 132 93 59 238 490 
san, Patricio. s.. 250 641 169 256 149 649 100 aS 262 392 449| 1,375 
Dall Saban wu. sont 409 461 394 79 315} 104 25 246 295 334 755 997 
Schleicher 290| 197 94 37 35 21 1 24 68 120 113 456 
POGUE tetae, SoS doen 150 206 942 447 267 69 a4 22 192 597 580| 1,128 
Shackelford 139] 191 286 129 | 161 42 hes 158 210 402 163 464 
DHELDY teins os 2,502 960 290! 1,544 147 592 163 405} 2,342) 1,020). 1 270 2a 
Sherman. 136 114 oo 24 19 23 9 18 135 199 AL 199 
Sth (o.5 668 f52 664! 1,893 Pps: 50} oak 82 676} 1,593 1,882} 3,995 
Somervell ...... 39} 78 45 | 7 467 | 2 Z Sit 199 180 74 wou 
SSESIT Mase ure | eben Rail De, 5 41 21 10 13 32 34| 1,721) 234 
SCEDHENS se ie. jaan 199} 505 406 old 549 388 47 49 206| 1,236 290 976 
Sa a2 es er Le 64) or 81 20 12) 19! 3" 4 64 43 74 130 
Stonewall ...... 220] 97 509 34 102 oo 9 17 197 413 241 302 
Sutton 76 124 60 2 asf LO gre’ 7 29 57 85 189 
SWaSMeMi ss nc sae 93 230 917 81 158 63 10 11 141 707 185 599 
Tarrant 1,833} 4,334) 2,406} 1,567/20,757 792| 2,747 281} 3,039] 9,226) 8,183] 14,628 
PaylOrine sw aon| O82) 1,245) 25764 404 389 wee 3a BL 104 374| 1,795} 1,782) ae 
Marvell. 3.5... - sce Pall 93 21 16 20 61 21} ae! 32 10 96 
erry s. y 94) 131} 2,228 58 ial § PA 11 24 259) W275 425 | 739 
Throckmorton: an 86 293 258 | 235 119] a7 22| 18 98} 704 95 308 
akin CRS , 1,295 655 346 581 180 192 104 86| 1,001 645| 473| 1,278 
Tom Green 1,018} 1,431) 1,161} 1,024 296 436 125 417| 1,124) 1,166) - 2298) 2p 
Travis 5,292} 4,096; 1,631} 2,602 574 WO} ew 400|. 7,852 954| 3,431)995!525 
PRIN Cy meee =e tes 316! 680 61| 241 90|. 363 AS doe 242 300 213} 1,438 
4 a. ee gee ae 192 250 149} 160 242 623 63 99 439 246 249|. 1,086 
Upshur 998) 512! 159} 2-978) S273) Torso} er 1S 2a 847) 525]. 22s 
Upton 265 231| 223 Be 46] 55| 11 25 80 158 145] 562 
Uvalde ie pes 601 766 algo 124 57 88 32 21 224 335 S11 as24 
Val Verde ; 161} 383 Df if Jail’, S7 158 68 42) 116 189 191| 93) 
Wan Zandt .. 2 on 188| 1,498 169 326 145] 1,536 248 36| 550 888} 1,256) 2,540 
Victoria 317| 237 284 107 132 192 61 46 119 144 397 823 
Walker 0 cach scr. 367 500] 899 349 148 423 pt 255 289} 1,018 509| 1,306 
Waller 174 365 59 172 188 331 34 154 112} Pat 295 935 
Ward  hews 147| 1,057] 687 233 155 130 29 86 271) 1,020 495 879 
Washington | . bate 1,802 286 44) 393 91| 148 200 152 133 173 353| 2,628 
Webb. =r 6,001} 58 22 18 V2 22 7 Bhs} 42 38} 5,932 146 
Wharton-~ <...3. 669 632 211 359 748 970 142 561 354 653; 1,614) 2,082 
Wheeler 3 119} 252 (eal 118 317 129 41 40 149 CTL 358 709 
Wichita . ? 1,566) 2,727 “AsrO} | ae6e gee) Tees 316 136 701; 6,714 51 a S54. 
Wilbarver. ooo isn | 303} 482 364| 2,762 167| 33 29 21 250) 2,339 409} 1,135 
Willacy ; 361 T09 192 102 97 605 ie 60 331 615 653 921 
Williamson 1,853 924 297 264 145 296 149} 95} 1,283 472 837| 1,868 
Wilson 431 628} 299 Shy, 88 384 262 he) 554 Ee) 780! 1,409 
Winkler) Sic. ge. 95 793 712 228 149 110 43 35 502 545 464 716 
Wise 809| 1,342 291 280! 1,096 141 62 74 347| 2,165 469| 1,480 
Wo0d Wises... Jee 461 712 485 568 44] 828 450 119} 1,247| 764 523)" 1,936 
WOAKUIM «5.0. feie | 54 146! 631 234 42 41 am! 3 156 290 199 539 
Young 4 is 494| 1,070 9 fo} 280 380 110 54 94 469| 1,565 310} 1,064 
Zapata : | 469 8 1 o 1 Resre Mer Py 259 a 3 4 
Zavala 7 469 156 109 45 21 48 26 28 299 131 182 363 
VOtAY eae 169, 358|200,569|142,007|112,159|86,810|88,830|54,440|49, 749]133,392|208,942|200,241|419, 207 




































































Second Democratic Primary, 1950—County Table 


County-by-county returns of the second Democratic primary, August 26, 1950, for Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor, Commissioner of Agriculture, Supreme Court Associate Justices, Places 1 and 3 


Court of Criminal Appeals, as canvassed by the State Democratic Executive Committee. 
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Freestone 
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Lt. Gov 
> Ay 
3 ve 
of 58 
os he 
mas 04 AQ 
2,761] 2,090 
vi 378 
D052) 2.207 
ile 147 
502 206 
318 91 
EO | zoos 
1,535} 1,099 
17 93 
440 454 
619 467 
748 421 
656 418 
3,478] 2,992 
12,538] 10,401 
12 56 
4] 41 
1,937| 1,290 
1,349 944 
ilesulye 703 
2,459! 1,258 
564 301 
638 405 
719 703 
Seow es GoD 
1,929} 1,336 
1,208 504 
781 522 
200 135 
1,139 668 
4,136| 2,281 
1,124 944 
619 269 
2,863 965 
493 179 
858 469 
1,592 686 
1,678] 1,034 
1,929 608 
718 380 
PEI PRPS) 
1,224| 836 
1,704} 2,410 
610 181 
2,620), pA. S25 
324 128 
Beast wesOle 
724 | 316 
950] 504 
639 525 
ah3te35) 875 
248 | 107 
BS 402 
16,847| 11,668 
49 16 
566 376 
780 652 
35500) me 4> 
1,808} 1,017 
646 502 
361! 210 
605 258 
3,601 | 43 
Bane) Mees 
3,308! 2,666 
432| 328 
1,661! 1,620 
9,185! 7,973 
1,085! 518 
895 543 
3,919] 3,008 
2,433) 1,207 
641 419 
1,471 873 
447 ie! 
833 alate 
1,448 952 
1,756| 1,842 
273 94| 




















Com. of - 
Agriculture 
a 1 S 
oO g 3 
pet eel lag 
ss ASS BS 
6S |osal 2a 
1,975| 2,821 1,723} 
630 424 550 
2201) 4,590). (2)529 
91 165 167 
600 74 339 
249 143 116 
13} 115497) (15945 
foo) eoo 838 
ec: 9 153 
Bet D567 5695 
574 504 615 
965 183 682 
396 651 599 
B,Do5| 2,801} §2,483 
7,881| 12,246) 16,464 
118 6 131 
63 oo 34 
HyS8a4, ajoeo| 1,001 
1,231 995 893 
609} 1,320 727 
1,491} 2,086} 1,250 
365 44 425 
583 382 508 
664 647 (es 
3,292| 2,734) 2,829 
1,265] 1,761; 1,040 
778 864} 1,004 
T47 552 804 
131 201 194 
1,082 645 860 
Byo05) 2,919) 2,082 
832| 1,069 648 
551 316 289 
APS2L | Pell 971 
417 234 Boo 
418 899 369 
1,340 919 916 
1,908 731| 1,085 
1,971 353 r 
774 at 497 
2 Oo2|-melinGor pl, d42 
1,268 708| 632 
ee Ol eee 29 SEL O75 
225 562 626 
2,595| 1,650) 1,906 
276 168] 238 
2,188}. 1,948} 1,417 
681 339 439 
983 345 500 
589 548 611 
1,419 (eal 634| 
155 183) 27 
496 374 345 
ecole 2| eSiooS 
424 233 274 
520 406 348 
851 538 471 
Seat eto) e291: 
15071} 1,591) 1,407 
782| 314 455 
292 225 342| 
575 264 309} 
3,598 45! 3,586 
EOS ee 2Oo lh ealoe 
3,090| 2,746| 2,447 
298 400 400 
2,01¢| 5089) 5108 
6,786! 9,511} 10,414 
869] 730 829) 
832 572| 675 
3,940] 2,715] 1,964 
1,354) 2;255) 1,836 
710 260 507 
1,348 878} 851 
459 129 272 
422 741 428 
1,330 784 645 
1,512} 1,702} 1,048 
158 205) 279 








Supreme Court| Supreme Court 
(Place One) 


(Place Three) | Crim. Appeals 


—_—— | | SE | |W 




















Judge of 
Court of 
< 
(2) 
.2 : 
se Hee 
ae) ae 
Ss | aie 
2,635| 2,098 
609 429 
3,971| 2,459 
155 97 
420 231 
187 179 
1,681 818 
1,589; 1,002 
176 83 
Pie Sale 
too 320 
593 470 
629 409 
4,733| 1,470 
10,555|- 8,799 
1G Ws 5D 
46 46 
1,794| 1,197 
1,228 941 
1,349 544 
2,368| 1,095 
494 303 
612 394 
733) 529 
3,462| 2,436 
2,326] 663 
1,097 488 
792 | 490 
185 137 
1,016) 598 
3,644| 2,347 
1,112 667 
543 284 
2 ADRES O 
390 222 
707 SS, 
1,432 784 
1,356} 1,171 
1,010} 1,052 
3a sik 
719) 335 
aA PAB Pris oi 
799| 1,040 
PAS) GT ateps 
589 194 
PR atei| slash 
291| 143 
1,803} 2,132 
ae 281 
753} 487 
637 | 476 
a eal 729 
198] 134 
493 395 
12,665! 12,354 
360 269 
488 400 
706 660 
2,399| 3,198 
1,791 810 
501] 537 
301 201 
417 364 
3,591| 52 
2,800) 92;216 
2,893| 2,834 
425) 266 
1,422| 1,747 
9,352] 6,875 
1,010 556 
976 419 
2,805} °-3,611. 
2205 Oo: 
577 341 
1,399 706 
369 183 
712 375 
1,333 661 
1,606} 1,293 
236] 119 
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eenand Democratic Primary, 1950. —County Table. —(Continued. ) 
Com. of < reme Court| Supreme Court Court 01 

Lt. Gov. Agriculture lace One) (Place Three) } Crim. epee 

: ny S fx, ‘3 § 

County— a n s) pe & - 4 rs) 8 
Bid. toe fe so S az | &6§ | oa a ae lvmpe 
gq] 32 | #2 | SQ.) Wo) sa | SH | gh | Cotes 
me | Am Se ssa] BA | BET SO | Om | See 
Games (geen wince svhoiee 668 374 528 455 455 489 819 143 611 336 
Galveston ,045| 3,518} 2,998 804! 3,078] 5,574) 4,509] 4,097) 4,211) 45387 
Gotra ais.2. eR. - ees. 847| 631) | 77 580| 524 1,090} 230} 783] 538 
Gillespie 99 58 48 109 119 36 133 25 pela 45 
TE SSCOCH Ds 55. av aruhetats : 98 45 69 6 52 87 95 39 fh 60 
Goliad 365 192 246 280 350 aval 343 174 363 alisy7¢ 
Gonzales 2,012)" ajei5) 5852) 2,879). 510), 17449) 1,968 929| 1,785): d5172 
Peay. eet ae. es cee ek Aaa) 0209). e729) 43304 a3) 2,004] 2,34 617|  1,283)°b,657 
Grayson 4,858} 3,54 : 3,117| 3,450) 4,588) 4,752] 3,019| 4,345) masasr 
Gregg By tOO) A241” Webs) sa Sb4 872| 2,471) 2,118) 1,089) 2,782) Sais 
Grimes TE 35s nee 1 Ee 640 226 338 486 258 541 580 a D4 238 
Guadalupe: 25. Ge. wee es 364 182 190 345 376 154 BY? Gs) 362 161 
ale Z2,0(0| Sessl) 227276), 522)" ieee) 92.001) 63505 179] 2,214) waga4az 
EGG © Pree. 5 See antes 1)'753 807; 1,657 TLS 776| 1,505] 1,840 438} 1,235} 1,000 
detehogiUReyi ss meet, 3 Ae eS on eS ,062 S79], $5252) 1,038), agar) mda ed S09 687| 1,5 705 
Hansford 2 216 136| 1382 204 287 og Li % 164 
Hardeman 969 321} 1,008 252 641 580 986 239 952 288 
FSR TITY RE SS, So ee yn eee ae 1,50 6 799 962 903 S15) 11,262 503) 2S 593 
fo 32,969| 20,214] 15,534] 36,793} 20,772] 31,560] 37,785] 13,760| 32,513) 19,284 
arrison Beek a ai tah ree Asc: ae ae 
Hartley 400 276 374 27}. 294 Fa }o a) 465 144 338 276 
Haskell <TR Racks Teo 1,030 462} 1,175 293 761 6! (Lat 246 949 472 
TIDY S "5 Gewese 5 setlete « Seer: ola BOO 805 950) HasO70) 0902 921) 1,231 707} A349 821 
rer. hill Pen SPER oie O39 107 245 ue 171 Alay 328 64 252 i382 
PENG erSOne ss. cee no eae 2,035| 2,709) 2,583] 2,546) 1,784| 3,307 ,228| 2,756). 2,285) seer 
Hidalgo 4,015}. 1,356] 3,564). 1,772) . 3;528] . 1,657) 3,979] 1,136). S)/3590)sieeoe 
TIT =¥ | a ec kee os aes. 1557 882} 1,532 876 952} 1,415] 1,481 835 LTO) eka 
Hockley 2,003|.a53817| 82812) 2374) set Gss} 2, Seat 473! 1,574) 92,588 
Hood 1,006 840 982 74 497) AnGZLo} 864 783 841 816 
Hopkins 2, (a9)* -2;082| 32/500) 2,143 841] '\3;834|] 2,177| 2,293) 2 S0o;iaeoan 
Houston 1;831) 21,;390|~ 1,269) 2,720) jo93! 14693) 1;346)) L298 46 318 
Howard 2,503| 2,242] 2,476) 2,059) - 1,823] 2,658] 3,070) 1,360) 2 G7iieeaeios 
Pua Spetin © 254 Meer... scatters « 220 sy) 139 183 108} 216| 168 al 1 148 
FANLING™ perros 4,363} 4,101| 4,610] 3,463) 2,130) 5,642] 3,717) 3,724) 3,637| 3,864 
Hutchinson 1500) pads! al o29) eels 924; 1,492) 1,791 580} 1,158) 1,239 
Trion 339 2t3 PAC 29: 283 PE hi 392 177 326 222 
Jack 587 249 597 214 290 491 467 280 359 390 
Jackson 5185 Bg) 563 659 835 866 609 712 660} 1,033 381 
Jasper ees. 2,959 589} 1,068} 2,115| 1,282} 1,849] 1,896) 1,178] 1,666) 1,411 
Jeff Davis 187 95 126 120} 109 130 148 93 10 122 
ACTLCTSON We a moras ol eee ee 11,139| 7,406] 7,493] 9,728] . 8,209] 8,554] 12,746] 4,212) 10,540] 6,351 
hI (PIO Ea, SeGrace + Camano et 61 83 44 91 88 oe 72 65 69 65 
lim “Wells | ec otades <ectee s. 2,897| 2,472| 2,200| 2,854) 2,485) 2,470) 3,047) 1,850) 2/SioiezeeZe 
Johnson é ,235| 1,638] 2,104] 1,476) 1,322} 2,131] 2,002) 1,402)" 23762) serene 
Jones 1,098 478) 1,116 404 788 686; 1,175 262 851 600 
Karnes ee eee aE Ss Be 598 394 464 491 717 226 633 296 637 299 
WWAWiMniaive.. 2. See. ces 955 631 992 579 382 ae 674 863 763 778 
Kendall RT OE Pee ee he el et ieee Jot ae nae ss} om 
Kenedy ii. 2 ete ce 43 16 10 48 45 14 44 15 40 70 
Kent TO 41 87 AL 56 47 90 a 62 40 
FSOQT eotes « oh seat) o eee et = 765 645 495 901 846 a 816 541 764 586 
Sie By oie a sche Citas Vile soe 890} 565 617 767 785 594 767 602 958 417 
KIMHEW a. se ecie ac tee 63 12 29 39 63 i 34 oli Do LO 
Kleberg 1,749; 1,095} 1,058] 1,658] - 1,347] 1,373) 1,601) L074) 2446s 
Knox 694 PA 766 179 529 360 761 129 634 247 
Lamar 3,295| 2,828) 3,242) 32)689) "173805) “4,508; 3,108) 2.652 886] 5,139 
Lamb 8353 407 782 425 574 544} 1,170 51 (2: 414 
Lampasas 1,508 OFS) Sel 226 weet O21 mete os O94) 71,509 617| 1,545 653 
La Salle 624 207 431 370 650 145 587 199! 574 218 
Lavaca 2,228 768] 3,394) 1,406[ 91,687) 2,061] 1,512) 2,200) 2ieoi 837 
TO eee soit be esucktae rece 1,029 968 (Ol ae ee 924 988} 1,293 609| 1,416 481 
(eons Jee & caedc« eee as 606 2B 518 288 Say. 474 519 232 562] 213 
Liberty 931 468 D17 826 482 850 901 407 876| 432 
EAmestone. 2s «.b bees 1,887} 1,714| 1,932) 1,562) 1,458) - 2)2384! 2.036) 1,524)5 2.258 eecoa 
EADSCOMDE. o..acoia..<< eee ce 211 93 154 141 2S 157| 247 50 165 118 
Live Oaks. 2.) 502 246 Olt 451) 528 287 | (aps 268 529| Pi: 
Llano tke Pe tut es mie Ar rhe ee rey Sm 
ERED DOCK Ee. > s citetin) ¢ ao seein ons 3,801; 1.487) 3,530) 1 at 2,005} 2,503] 4,743 360! 3;256/991e a6 
TV fee. cs sheer Eee 1,287 574! 1,176 619 oad) abate. 230} 1,039 705 
MeCulloch Me bys MS Meee eee 1,565 708! 1,229 935} 1,032} 1,082} 1,430 615} 1,395) 770 
McLennan 5,868; 5,551! 6,106] 4,972] 4,351! 6,574) 6,520) 3,905] 6,206) 4,429 
McMullen 179 102 120 129 128 126 156 19 138 98 
Madison 1,086 Dd3 694 886 626 935) | 1,076 A77| 1,143 419 
Marion 1,445 606 745| 1,097 548] 1,336 ,005 SIS) ee 551 
Martin 266 126 237 155 150 222 297 aa 214 158 
DMASOTY i bot lockac ake peme iets 531 SAL 385 411 438 304 513 233 518 227 
Matagorda 2,183) 1,251! (1,019) 2,128) 1,422) 2637) 1,681) 1,351 Wess 
Maverick 521 268 A76 271| 589 167 ST7 169 562 185 
Medina 189 16a 133 193] LOT} 85 231 iH) 215 95 
Menard 251 180 230 190 1 ba | 2A4 281 128 239 169 
Midiand 2,040 S13) 915320 Abd |e OF ieee oon no, Oo 658} 1,285) 15465 
IM arti See ee a icrneaerae: ,099 948] 1,129 894 886] 1,117) 1,168 795} 1,823 258 
Ligne sie Gee haere ee 1,162 676 999 807 834 907} 1,145 546} 1,102 600 
Mitcheuise Se ree trees ,T83 932| 1,635 899} 1,045) 1,485} 1,880 619] > 1 270 ees 
Montarig on wae eee LTA SL OST 2107 603} 1,018}. 1,615) 1,466; 1,107| 1,186} “1,398 










































































DEMOCRATIC PRIMARIES. 


Second Democratic Primary, 1950.—County Table.—(Continued.) 


















































Com. of Supreme Court] Supreme Court Court of 
Lt. Gov Agriculture (Place One) (Place Three) | Crim. Appeals 
py : oy = 5 
County— a 08 'é) tS) c 8 es os 5 a : 
e oS as 2 Bu 9 bore L3 5 0 
ge | S& | 82 | "8,) #e | ee | Se | 8 fF os | Was 
Pees | eam jees Toso fiom fs: [pass 
Mie OMeryely. ....-.5..- 25851 |e. eel Ss] o 2,87 1,675| 2,792) 2,889) 1,544] 2,760) 1,700 
LO WIGE. 4 «ace ena Das 1024)" s15131)" 1,097 798} 1,414] 1,753 448! 1,099] 1,108 
Ti WS een a a 1,193 786| 1,040 831 632} 1,168 929 855} +1,026| 76 
io D200. Vege 6 Bee 324 56 321 140 197 225 397 41 240 180 
PACORMOCHES Fi... es ee es ,007 D6 Gi DOO 17846) 5 eel GOI, onli) 12,24 eed, Loo2, 194) 16193 
IS EIEINSHOO” 3 Ea, (ee 3,947| 3,772} 4,090; 3,364! 2,919] 4,489) 3,639] 3,618] 2,792|: 4,279 
MOU 5.05 eee ele 186 359 535 342 543 571 292 585 | 292 
INWIII > Gcudiund 1,646 907} 1,582 880} 1,099} 1,369} 1,813 600} 1,447 977 
EEO Seteteta's < y afa lines» « 8,164} 5,328} 6,355) 6,153} 7,317] 5,033) 8,090} 4,172] 8,034) 4,406 
Ochiltree 384 120 313 BLESIE, 244 PAUL 394 68 6 147 
Oldham 365 203 S22 242 268 261 449 able 300 241 
CTimiaey oy Dic eae e aoa 5,001) 91,898], 2,303) 4,285)" 2,930) 23,414) 3,989] 2,277) 3,473) °2,838 
LOMUG, | (RATT ee Nae Se 992 549 915 591 599 878 956 494 745 | 705 
[Hn Pig rent eceeee 4,175 884 884] 3,095 O51 ES S12 end, Oli) 62,000) wed 614) 15928 
[ONEREP. “opel anda lei Do) | dese t4D|) 1,638))-1,070| 2,655), 2,242) .1,365| 1,824) 1,78L 
Parmer 314 172 281 198 218 248 443 35 Piss alts: 
Pecos 999 607 725 821 691 821 998 AT7 930] 548 
SouK oh Gae5 Fhe 25025 895] 1,493] 1,639 854] 1,609} 1,427} 986] 1,531 882 
BOOS so 4,030; 2,108} 8,533] 2,461) 1,706) 4,052] 5,153 906] 3,243] 2,459 
SS Ne) oa) gee 671 398 510 522 549 502 631 365 DDT 443 
Rains 701 776 195 570 401 963 525 774 589 704 
Randall 1,254 522 ‘999; + 733 762 935} 1,543) 190 915 783 
eG ANAM R Ay chalets 6k sa: ors? al etal ew os Seana bis LO i eee = eta aps ede | sae sae 
Ga 0 8 Sanne 329 345 217 Bi2 Sills: 270 289 262 286 310 
ii) TNs eee Stele vole lyo2C| 1,544 Moke Ome 400) fas sa2l 0576 21730 
Reeves 807 558 657 607 572 652 754 445 03 
ReURCOMME TS 3c. 5 6s os. ollela s fers 151 114 128 135 160 99 186 ‘71 182 74 
Roberts 155 o7 155 61 78 A125 168 19 139 64 
RM ETE SON ass «.s «e,6 sais, s.0s 1,815} 1,682} 1,746) 1,604) 1,448] 1,850) 1,920) 1,340} 2,448 818 
Io CSW Ie” 5 QRS ees Bene 646 696 766 ran lif 276 984 369 879 457 797 
LOU ae sPal 259 487 282 232 531 501 237 460 289 
RES RAMEE oo ao co. enlsio-d sajna 4,302) 2,152). 2,557) 2,953] 1,660) 3,438] 2,667, 2,447| 2,445) 2,775 
Sabine F 2,356 416 901; 1,583 805} 1,632) 1,203) 1,185; 1,654 754 
San Augustine +a es 5 Re 2,498 257 998] 1,361 SPs) alee n Wey 815 957| 1,536} 746 
SGT Lee aaa a 183 alata 114 171 15) 147 by ily 185) 86 
Sanweatricio «ss... 610 387 499 431 332 549 576 328 532 373 
Shue) SEU eae ee 1,476 589} 1,115 838 216 226 |e 2S 603] 1,170 705 
Schleicher Sono OR Joao then 254 104 PPR 122 150 187 DUS. 85 233 108 
RGULUVEMN RAS So esc sve gece. a5 610} 1,061 639 649 988] 1,325 330 851 793 
Shackelford 773 402 62 447 431 621 700 323 581 459 
SG? 3 ee 6,217 612} 2,832} 3,816} 1,903] 4,845] 3,820} 2,880] 3,767| 2,975 
Sherman fp.’ Jun eee ss Bee ae An Sid a 2 
Smith A 8,804} 1,892] 2,624) 2,976] 2,048] 3,494) 3,478) 1,997) 3,649] 1,827 
Somervell oa 300 253 325 194 149 aw 311 193 281 227 
Sitide Oe oe 646 AT 49 643 660 29 674 27 653 3 
Stephens aL Opal 578 912 667 469} 1,109} 1,204 329 832 710 
Sterling Zn tae owe Fi ee ie Ae shin: adhe eritc ake 
SIC ell aes Sa 704 466 704 401 486 585 793 274 608 458 
Sutton : 102) 44 fal 69 50 92 100 36 90 47 
Swisher 663 357 488 307 399 555 987 33 543 420 
Tarrant 13,129] 5,584! 9,293] 9,134] 8,723! 9,791| 13,152|; 4,915] 11,787] 6,420 
VLOG iter ee pe ie cdi. e's 2,003 940| 2,001 S50 15318) 457196 2,173 583] . 1,752 988 
Terrell 102 108 100 97 2 75 107 resG 124 67 
Te Re Rt. 435 FRR nr ost loon ato 881 St2 feel 3554S 936 309} 1,285 921 
MIE OCMIMOLLON: gece sobs + ase 879 554 942 349 407 863 782 413 600 587 
Titus eae Ze el SoD cao 1,643) 1, 00a\e 2.798 | f68i) 2,052) — 2.476)" 1287 
Tom Green ...... OGo EE. LOOM 1Sole, S14 ae? 519s 409s 417i 1 Oi2| 93. 290| §2,047 
OC ae 6,505|— 2,674] 15,963) 3,205) 4,983174,157| 7,359] 1,647] 6,121). 2,835 
Trinity 1,475 753 618} 1,402 652) 1,338] 1,083 846] 1,273 663. 
TTS 8s a 1,069 392 708; 1,081} 1,014 763 990 651 990 660: 
Upshur 2,590} 2,185} 2,204; 2,293} 1,785} 2,688; 2,594; 1,790] 2,680; 1,692: 
(LISIOMID Seta een re 436 234 Bale 326 288 SOK 464 167| 378 261 
UPVC Ls) 8) ore dlive NEE ae 540 ooo 381 463 544 276 505 a 414 396 
J ea las 125 107 170 LID: 35) 210 60 194} 74 
Van Zandt Zn 2,680|8 2,093) “2;441| 2.405) 1,358)|9 3,465| 2,098) 2,549] 2,254] . 2,407 
Victoria - 5 aS Oe cee 343 278 240 ata 302 304} 424| 163] 408 186 
MCDM nota ene OOD OLO) amine (| el, OLObEs too meelsoO4) Dol aed, O2S|N 1) 5 (Owes Zoo 
Waller ; - 363 273 190 376 132 447 | 315 237 | 342 2 
Ward 1,580 781| 1,263 955 992} 1,185] 1,362 784| 1,034/ 1,098 
Washington 1,606} 1,014 976] 1,962 HoG| sedate! 9 LOG 990s (20 783 
Eee eo os eens be ,390 LOM ooze: alfesy| sie 83} 3,286 208 3,397 95 
VATENTUOTIMEEE Briss cielo". ss Saks os 1,037 499 657 861 925 587| 1,039 445| 1,128 373 
Se IL rats, (25) S15049 739 461) 1,187} 1,473 384; 1,055 708 
\WOGINIEES) Lo. Se a a Sr rae 4,510! 2,635) 6,365 TA, "3, 484,000) 4,854) 981,821) 3/472) 2378 
VAM GENE ey > 1,643 841| 1,938 501 Tools 140521 1,656 620015165) seeds 
Es si tools, 020) elo019) 1.049) Set 100 |S aaLIOI 2291: 981; 1,195] 1,069 
Williamson 2,334 ,Y90| 2,218] 1,275] 1,716) 1,693} 2,584 fel DAERIC qgat 
Wilson 964 541 759 (26) eed LO: 266 982 454| 1,010 381 
Winkler SEA AL 1¢s3}) lalae 784 853] 1,094] 1,363 567 930} 1,016 
Wise 2 S041™ 15993) 38,063] 41,570) “1479|9 3,109] 2.112] *92.494) 1:°933]) —2:573 
Wood 2,807; 1,843] 2,466) 2,044) 1,475} 3,006) 2,255) 2,143} 2,776] 1,629 
Yoakum 683 528 553 454 48: 599 876 206 52 ( 544 
Young iT ISS LoOl ee 2oo 789} 1,059] 1,867) 2,072 siisy|:  aleay)| ab ispia 
Zapata 178 19 183 als 179 a bss 182 14 181 14 
Era iey <A re 313 133 236 198 260 158 301 120 307 116 
tof ENE eee 452, 824|274,973|351,962|342,245|299,510|386,592]442, 737|228,920|393,734|277,371 


Note.—Blanks indicate no primary held or return not reported. 
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General Election, 1950 


Total returns in the general “Bectlon, Nov. 
7, 1950, are given below for all state-wide 
races, and for those congressional races in 
which there was opposition to the Democratic 
nominees. These are official returns as can- 
vassed by the Legislature in the contests for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and as 
canvassed by the State Canvassing ‘Board in 
the other contests. 

On succeeding pages are given county-by- 
county returns in the general election for 
Governor. Returns for the Democratic pri- 
maries (totals and county-by-county) will be 
found in preceding tables. 








Governor. 
Allan Shivers: Demis) Casas seretee a teeta 335,010 
Ralph W. Currie Siar Vauclt ets Cheeta s Rees 39,737 
PObaI es. Sp . 374, 747 
Lieutenant ‘Governor. 
Ben Ramsey \(Dem.)). 3205... tee. eee nia Phirale: 
Marjorie) McCorguodale=(Rep. )c..a.< semee. GO,080 
PU OES eae . 391,798 
Attorney ¢ General. 
Price Daniel (Dem.). oh . -040, 809 
Nat Friedman (Rep. ). ; 38,824 
ota lee. . 384,683 


Associate "Justice, ‘Supreme Court, ‘Place, 13 





Will R. Wilson (Dem! ) 343,575 
S. D. Bennett (Rep. ). oe 
“Lote ss... a . 385,120 


Associate Justice, ‘Supreme | Court, Place 2: 





R. W. Calvert (Dem. ) Pept ies 
E. G. Fletcher (Rep.). 41,274 
‘Total 75 . 384,046 


Associate "Justice, ‘Supreme Court, "Place as 





Meade Griffin (Dem.). . 342,632 
J. E. Vickers (Rep.). ae ARTS 
Totals. . . 384,407 
Judge, Court of ‘Criminal | Appeals. 
W. A. Morrison (Dem.). . .344,639 
Jack Nossaman (Rep.). woe OO S08 
"LOvale tects Hae be OOO 
Railroad. Commissioner. 

William J. Murray (Dem.). ’ . 044,371 
toy Golston (Rep.). .»» 40,651 
Mi ay oes Pe 2 «ooo U2 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Comptroller of Public Accounts 





S.. Calverty (Dens) te cacetiencc once Pare! 
Ban Barnhart. GREP... stews scence nies droves 44,084 
LOtdl@eg ack ook se hoe cele ne he eee 384,247 


Commissioner of General Land Office. 
Bascom Giles (Dem. 








Charles... Adams Rep.) ..4. . si. 40s eee 40,661 
Total ti]... tao Stivtisis vie’. .——— 376,466 

State Treasurer. 
Jesse James (Dem:). 5.8005 i. 5 5002. eee 343,691 
Dahl Darden (Rep.). 0.0.0... coe ss ee 40,681 
Total io... sieando «p's Gals to's oe 384,372 

' Commissioner of Agriculture. 

John CocWhite ise: . so ccd ess aoe 353,943 

(No opponent. ) 

CONGRESS 


Below are returns in the general election, Nov. 
7, 1950, in the congressional districts in only those 
contests in which the Democratic nominee had op- 














position. 
District 3. 
ey Beckworth, (Demi)... 2 » see 11,784 
i Kennedy, (Rep.). 4... . vasa e te eo 13145 
Total- «2. sie-ee.ch sean 6 ate er ee 12,929 
District 6. 
Olin FE... Teague (Dem.),..< << «0.6, emus sue eee 8,118 
Mose Ri-Blumrosen (Rep.)). «... 40.5 eee 159 
"LOGS sas aletaere ts .. 8,277 
District 8. 
Albert Thomas (Dem.). «esley o 0cal fia Re REE 
BF. Hanna. ‘GRep.) <2.cesere- «acre eee 5,427 
Totals... <.5 et cigs tame Wa oa on eee 24,495 
District 12. 
Wingate H. Lucas” (Dem.).... 225.9 eee 
Harold Gs Neelys CRep.)..4. oe. ,162 
‘TOkali-y.ci. creer. BP mee Che” fal 
District 18. 
Walter Rogers seem? i she a vereis, io, OOO 
Ben H. Guill (Rep.). oy 3 buen crete 
TOCA as oretaome rs dy aes «» 48,925 
Dinteiek. 19. 
George Mahon (Dem.) sa toca . .17,828 
Rcd): Temple (Rep.). . G2 
Totaly o. dno do eee ee . .18,990 





Vote by counties, 


General Election, 
for Governor, 


general 


legislative committee, Jan. 15, 1951 


1950—Vote for Governor 


election, Nov. 


7, 1950, as canvassed by joint 


Allan Ralph W. Allan Ralph W. 
Shivers. Currie County— Shivers. Currie 
(Dem. ) (Rep. ) Dem. ) (Rep. ) 
427 23 Dickens 479 fd 
1,305 129 Dimmit Bo 25 
olay ie: 41 Donley 1,143 112 
1,108 49 Duval. 0p 4,794 | 
345 30 Rastland | oc. 1,573 156 
1,407 78 Ector 3. ose ee 863 102 
1,788 102 Edwards 274 20 
1,430 54 Ellis. = 1,825 104 
427 29 El Paso =o state 
296 3 Rrath@ co. Soe 1,130 108 
1,243 60 Falls L220 if 
1,879 180 Fannin “2... a0 2,299 89 
1,504 78 Bayette™.. a... 1,680 123 
978 94 Fisher hae. 560 Past 
1,081 107 Floyds 23. ee 849 61 
1,126 84 MOard =... ae 340 £5 
994 12 Fort .Bend . <) 2204 95 
13200 141 Franklin 359 a Kh 
791 42 Freestone 1,325 45 
968 Pi Erion (Rees cee 413 30 
982 36 Gaines “2.sc.6" 445 15 
147 gl Galveston 5,128 600 
616 27 GATZE foe oe ee 28 3 
258 6 Gillespie ...... 1,592 a6 
1,149 ae Glasscock .... 113 19 
23,632 (2oa Goliad= a). se 302 65 
; ae. Gonzales ..... 1,048 40 
1,650 163 Gray oR ect ,299 553 
508 6 Graysont-e.vients 3,333 258 
1,681 151 Gregg rei. ek 2,164 445 
971 181 Grimes nates nits 


Allan Ralph W. 
County— Shivers. Currie County— 

(Dem. ) (Rep. ) 
Anderson 1,383 50 Camp 
Andrews 230 10 Carson: ¢70iarak 
Angelina ..... 4,021 159 Cass; (2. - faack. 
ATANSAS He ons 51% 364 23 Castrea |) See. 
PAT CHErGb we. 2, sid 645 30 Chambers 
Armstrong 635 24 Cherokee 
A TASCOSHEE o-.6% 894 42 Childress ..... 
Austin 920 65 Cla niet 
Bailey WE 44 Cochran 
Bandera. . 2 377 66 Coke 
Bastrop 947 27 Coleman 
Bavioriene 7 516 16 Collin Le 

ee 836 Bs bg Collingsw orth 

Bel apts oak 2,097 82 Colorado 
Bexar 9,105 2,818 Comal 
Blanco 1,150 168 Comanche 
BOrden) Gwde «ss 111 5 Aa Concho re... 
Bosque 996 69 Cooke 
Bowie 2,882 157 Coryell sees. ci 
Brazoria 3,474 224 Cottle 
Brazos a. aes oe 78 Crane eye de 
Brewster ..... 723 36 Crockett ..... 
BTiSCOG Riek. « 611 23 Crosby’? See. 
Brooks 1,199 29 Culberson 
Brown = ARS a wir Dalam.“ ea 
Burleson TAO 8 Dalias= Sen... 
Burnetfero. ou. 685 Be Dawson 
Caldwell 1,102 60 Deaf Smith . 
Calhoun Bale Ds lta —tctaates 
Callahane 7.7 677 34 Denton... 
Cameron” “i562 2,563 437 DeWitt" 432-2. 


Allan Ralph W. 


GENERAL ELECTION. 
General Election, Governor, 1950.—(Continued.) 
Allan Ralph W. 
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Allan Ralph W. 























County— Shivers. Currie County— Shivers. Currie County— Shivers. Currie 
(Dem. ) Rep.) (Dem. ) (Rep. ) (Dem. ) (Rep. ) 
om Pan aa 2 te Aly 758 EavesOaks es: 1,385 63 San Jacinto... 288 7 
ati Sa ips yo aes ae are a8 20 San Patricio. . 936 72 
I i ae ; OVING en ess: ; 
Hamilton |... 745 69 Lubbock 2,768 °C gh a meee ion i 
Hanstord’ ... «. 956 58 Lynn . 616 33 Scurr 755 : 95 
Hardeman . . 674 47 McCulloch ~ 868 as a teas ‘ 
ighiccht hare 979 15 McLennan 4,167 317 ackelford . 60 26 
io je 20,662 4,048 McMullen ..... 341 ay (yates | a al Rea ee 1,700 35 
HaarrisOn, 2's... 1,16 a Madison ...... 541 19 Sherman 414 555} 
Martliey  .20... 529 19 Marion: ae. 430 25 sragul alt oe SMart 2,268 234 
TIeSUCH Uw... 916 seme Martin: si xl. 320 o Somervell 170 19 
ak ae 849 27 MASON) \= soca 2s 373 DOMMES tTATT A ee. 1,821 a a 
Hemphill ..... 764 73 Matagorda 847 118 Stephens 694 51 
Henderson 1,583 63 Maverick ..... 309 20 Sisine tt 2 109 3 
Hidalgo ...... ,017 Toate Medina 260 '-c: 2,445 506 doe Se en 50 8 
gence... 1,723 66 Menard ...... 303 30. Stonewall 0 
Hockley ...... 928 59 Midland ...... 648 162 Sutton ....... 140 19 
eee eves. 449 7S nase | ES ee 1,354 53 Swisher 1,489 89 
Hopkins... i... 1,664 62 VEDISie ete icle oe 730 41 Tarrantmees os. 10,901 2,528 
Houston ...... 2,549 334 Mitchell ...... 924 SOC ES TAVION @ tena ak 49 135 
Howard ...... 3,159 103 Montague 1,140 78 Merrell ec ak 103 19 
Hudspeth 131 2 Montgomery 1,496 Sy STORY | orcas: 786 45 
CUT ee ee vet 130 MOOTE Shan): 1,814 139 Throckmorton . 476 8 
uteniaann 4,249 416 MOLES gare shee 559 40 PDICUBS ARS ers cesar < ,028 62 
LEO See ae 208 7 Motley o2 2. 561 30 Tom Green 2,051 190 
Jack 612 52 Nacogdoches 2,471 oh APAVIS soe es »319 285 
DREKSON. (asses. 604 49 Navarro ...... ,194 94 Trinity 628 19 
NEE en We =>", s 890 36. Newton ...... 532 13 = Tyler mee Set 
Jeff Davis . aed wave Nolan Secs ass 930 67 Lipsnur. a.6 . 1,087 45 
Jefferson ..... 5,264 002 Nueces ..i.... 4,757 tee AIDUON le wis ss 293 13 
Jim Hogg .... 733 6 Ochiltree ..... 1,024 a AY Uvalde. sce. 558 rae 
Jim Wells .. 2,965 80 Oldham 365 od Val Verde..... 481 61 
Johnson ...... 1,298 120 OTrangewce conic: 1,456 67 Van Zandt a eas 88 
BUMICSIS es 0s ann Zs 1,108 42 Palo Pinto 1,046 1a5 Wiclorinues s.r 527 105 
eeEE TCS ae tt ccs) <:s 1,040 54 PANO AS eceeace s 1,148 27 Walker 20s. . 776 29 
Kaufman feos 91 Parkers: aoe: 1,199 bt? Walleri its aise. ste 403 37 
Kendall ...... 654 384 Parmer 1,064 130 WVATO crete. sae 984 69 
Kenedy. ...... 61 5 RGCOSW oe ace cs eae 643 ap sw ee Se ae? 749 60 
Kent tse ce se 239 8 ROK ies coe eee 678 18 *6 4,235 58 
Deer roe ce bh SRY. 269 Poiterseer aac 8,334 991 Whar ton. ,008 111 
Ren Die was... 371 18 Presidio #. 225 429 24 Wheeler ...... 1,756 160 
i a eee Ne ent Rains 406 12 Wichita 3,652 351 
Kinney ...... 269 16 Randall vi... . . 2,094 168 Wilbarger Te232 58 
| (6) 972) by ee 871 30 Reagan 251 18 Willacy ak os 378 49 
OUERA We croc Cos 655 Pi Reale... 190 20 Williamson 1,946 89 
MIVA Mette aves ss 1,667 75 Red River tate! 34 Wilsons =e 1,262 66 
PAYS ses teres ge 967 67 COV ESS tat sanet sc 936 50 Winkler 1,022 48 
Lampasas aad as Refugio 1,589 88 WiS@ as coca «bug 1,302 67 
et SA Oe ore sce: 431 13 Roberts 383 23 Wood 3 bean is 95 
Lavaca 1,508 110 Robertson 956 20 YOa Kunis. are Bhs 
HBP REAN is cree ss 788 23 Rockwall 440 8 Young 1,126 62 
LST nes, ieee ae aes = Runnels $.5'503 738 on GADALAME chess « 338 midi 
PDOVUSS Ae ke c..« 1,094 1 Rusk. >: 1,988 ales Za a Ome eee eer Tae 
Limestone 1,485 64 Sabine: he ne. << 790 10 
Expscomb .....: 806 152 San Augustine. 544 8 sLotal We 355,010 39,737 
Popular and Electoral Votes, 1948, for President 
[LAs compiled by World Almanac (New York World-Telegram) from official sources. ] 
Thurmond, Electoral Thurmond, Electoral 
Truman, Dewey, States’ -—-Votes-—\ Truman, Dewey, States’ ;——-Votes-—, 
State Dem. Rep. Rights ee Delt our. State. Dem. Rep. Rights el ela ely. 
Ala. Ligiage AQ SSO eet 1%443 ae Peet NuGs 459,070 258,572 69°652 |i 4 eee lee. 
Ariz 95,251 77,59 ere by Tea Ree N.D. 95,812 115,139 374 Alas 
Ark 149,659 50,959 40,068 hh eee Ohio 1,452,791} 1,445,684 On ee. 
Calif 1,913,134! 1,895,269 ZI S ee eee Okla 452,782 268,817 Oller edie 
Colo 267,288 239,11: SAGAS Gly. 3 Ore. 243,147 260,904 = Ol et 
Conn 423,297 437,754 i se 8 Penn 1,752,426] 1,902,197 eee ee: | ere - 
Del 67,813 69,58 DKA fone bho 3 R.1. 188,736 135,78 Ae ANSs) |}, CU. 
Fla 281,988 194,280 89,755 Silken i S.G 34,423 5,386} 102,607} ..| .. 8 
Ga. 254,646 76,691 S5.0DDiai aie» S:D: diid.608 129,65 ee Ae. 
Idaho 107,370 101,514 EMds <\ek Ae Tenn 270,402 202,914 qgsecn yeah a 
Til. 1,994,715| 1,961,103 DR laa Texas 750, 700 28224016 106;909)) 23aln. abe 
Ind. 807,83: 821,079 shiek} Utah 149,151 124,40 pene Ae 
Iowa 522,380 494,018 Picks Ne Olan ag WV te 45,557 75,926 Shytnea eige 3 
Kan 351,902 423,039 Leia ly 8 Va. 200,786 172,070 43,393} 11) .. 
Ky. 466,756 341,210 1O ieee ae. Wash 476,165 386,31 rch oe 8 
ina. 136,344 2 Gots 204 290 ieee sae LO W. Va 429,188 316,251 8 
Maine 111,916 150,23 Medic sl ies Sileeee Wis. 647,310 590,959 12 
ue ‘ pores 294,814 ATG oh | a Wyo. 52,354 47,947 : 3 £ 
ass 151, 09,37 soees-| 16] ..] .. Total |24,105,812|21,970,065/1, 169, 021] 303] 189) 39 
Mich 00S, 448)51,058,595| 4 so %).f , 29]... Henry Wallace, Progressive’ candidate, ran 
Minn 92,966) 483,618; ....../ Ti) ..| .. fourth and received over 10,000 votes in each of 
Miss. 19,384 9,043} 167,538} ..]) .. 9 the following states: Calif., 190,381; Conn., 13,- 
Mo. 917,315 655,03 See Oe ie. eae (13° Flare EE620- Slowawet2.1 25 “ew Mass:, 638,157 ; 
Mont. 119,071 96,770 Rie 4. : Mich., 46, 515; Minn. , 27,866; N.J., 42,683; N.Y.. 
Neb. 224,165 264,774 ot ae 6 509, 559; Ohio, 37, 596; Ore., 14, 978: Penn., 55,161: 
Nev. 31,291 29,357 ed ke 8 | Ud tis Wash., 31,962; Wis., 25,282. Total, including all 
N.H. 107,995} 121,299 TEAl ” yd other states, 1,157,172. He did not receive any 
mike fie ae em Md electoral votes. 
Md. F > ESE *Truman total includes 222,562 Liberal party 
*N.Y. | 2,780,204] 2,841,163 siege! Se votes. a 
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Ellis County Courthouse, Waxahachie. Styles have come and gone in Texas courthouse 





construction. This fine building is in the older tradition. 








Counties, Cities and Towns of Texas 


Descriptions of the 254 counties of Texas 
are given on following pages, together with 
notations on the principal cities and towns 
in each county. 

Data for these descriptions are drawn from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census and other 
Federal and State Government agencies, and 
from various official and private sources. 
(See ‘‘Sources of Information, Abbreviations 
and Symbols,’’ below.) The Texas Almanac is 
especially indebted to the county farm agents 
and chambers of commerce for their assist- 
ance in giving current data and such informa- 
tion as is not available from official sources. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION, ABBREVIA- 
TIONS AND SYMBOLS 
With each county article is a map which 
is drawn from the U.S. Geological Survey 
base map of Texas, and filled in with infor- 
mation from various sources, especially from 
the Texas State Highway Department. 
Topography: The introductory notes on 












THE TEXAS BOND REPORTER 


oN 
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topography and physical characteristics of 
counties are drawn largely from question- 
naires sent to local sources and from maps of 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 


Creation and Organization of Counties and 
Origins of Names: Texas statutes; Fulmore’s 
History and Geography of Texas as Told in 
County Names; Historical Records Survey of 
the WPA; report of the Texas Centennial 
Commission. 

Area and Population: ‘‘Area’’ refers to land 
area and is from the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Population figures are those of the census 
of 1950. Figures for county population are 
final. Figures for cities and towns are sub- 
ject to future adjustment by the Bureau of 
the Census. For other figures on county 
population see pp. 69-74. For figures on city 
and town population see pp. 75-79 and. 83-96. 

Altitudes: U.S. Geological Survey. Texas 
Highway Department. Texas Railroad Com- 
mission. Not all of the surface of Texas has 
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Gregg County Courthouse, Longview. it exemplifies the newer architecture in court- 
house construction. Oil built this courthouse—cotton, the courthouse on opposite page. 





been precisely surveyed for elevation; in 
some instances approximate elevations are 
given. See also ‘‘Altitudes of Principal Texas 
Mountains, Cities and Towns’’ (pp. 123-127). 


Weather Records: U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Oil Production: U.S. Bureau of Mines and 
University of Texas Bureau of Economic 
Geology, State Comptroller, World Oil, Hous- 
ton. Tulsa Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa. 


Other Minerals: Bureau of Economic Geol- 
ogy, University of Texas, and U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Soils: Principal source is ‘‘The Soils of 
Texas,’’ by Dr. W. T. Carter, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. (See pp. 155-157.) 

Highways: Texas Highway Department. 

Railroads: Railroad Commission of Texas. 

Mfg. Vaiue: U.S. Census, 1947. The figure 
is for net value of manufactures, i.e., value 
added by manufacture. 

Number of Farms: U.S. Census, 1950. 

Crop and Livestock Data: U.S. Census, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton Production: U.S. Department of 
Commerce (ginnings); U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Where given as ‘‘(19,398 bls. 
av.)’’ is meant average number of bales in 
1949 and 1950. See Hardeman County, p. 555. 

Wheat production: U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. By ‘‘av.’’ is meant average of 
years, 1949 and 1950. 

Tax Value: State Comptroller. 

Cropland: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1945. 

income: In most instances the figure of the 
ean: Sales Management, New York, is 
used. 

Bank Deposits and Resources: Data are as 
of Jan. 1, 1951, and are computed by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

Wholesale Sales: (Whl. sales) U.S. Census 
for calendar year, 1948. 
Retail Sales: U.S. Census 
year, 1948. 

Motor Vehicle Registration: 
Highway Department. 


for calendar 


Texas State 


LEGEND FOR MAPS 


Following is explanation of signs and sym- 
bols used on the county maps: 


Ha 


_—— — owe 
oe om oe ore 


t 


tee 


peranere 


a 
wT 


| 
4 


>> 


Paved roads of ali types. 


Surfaced roads—all-weather gravel, 
shell, etc. 


Improved earth roads. 


Unimproved earth roads, 


Proposed roads, 


(With few exceptions roads shown on 
these maps are state and federal high- 
ways. Local roads of all types of im- 
provement thread the counties of 
Texas.) 


Incorporated towns. 
Unincorporated towns, 
County seats. 

U.S. highway numbers. 


Alternate U.S. highway numbers, 


Temporary U.S. highway numbers, 
State highway numbers, 


County or local roads, 


Toll bridges. 
Railroads. 
Interurbans. 
Underpasses. 
Overpasses, bridges. 


Airports, 
Notable parks. 
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Diversified crop, livestock, lumber, oil and_in- 
dustrial county in Central East Texas. An older 
county with stable population with Negro minority; 
about 60 pet. rural. Created from Houston County 
1846, organized same year. Named for Kenneth R. 
Anderson, last Vice-President of Texas Republic. 

County has played role in Texas history. One 
mile west of Elkhart is the Pilgrim Predestinarian 
Regular Baptist Church, organized in [Illinois in 
1833 by Elder Daniel Parker. First meeting held 
in Austin’s Colony, Jan. 20, 1834. Log church 
built, 1839. Present church is fourth on the site. 
Continuous worship since 1834. Two miles west of 
Palestine is site of Fort Houston, which was later 
historic home of John H. Reagan. It was a fort 
and stockade built about 1836 on the public square 
of Houston, then in Houston County, by order of 
Gen. Sam Houston. Town abandoned in 1846 when 
Palestine made county seat of Anderson County. 

Rolling to hilly surface, well timbered with pine 
and hardwoods where not cleared for farms. Sur- 
face slopes east to Neches, west to Trinity, with 
wooded surface, often picturesque, timbered with 
pine and hardwoods of commercial growth where 
not cleared for farms. Alt. 300-700 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 40.73 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 48°, July 82°, 
mean ann. 65°. 

Soils range from sandy, light clays to red and 
heavy clays in bottoms. Part of county in East 
Texas ‘‘Redlands.’’ Heavy growth pine, sweet 
gum, oak, dogwood, ash, elm, hickory, blackjack 
timber; commercial production. Heart of dogwood 
growth; annual Dogwood Trail famous. Excellent 
game cover; fox, squirrel, dove, quail; former 
deer country being restocked. Oil (1950), 2,987,292 
bbls.; big gas production with recycling plants; 
large salt production; deposits iron, lignite, com- 
mercial clays. 

An old cotton county, turned to diversified crops 
and livestock. Cotton production *(4,092 bls. av.), 
corn, peanuts, peas, hay; a leading tomato, melon, 
sweet potato county. Fewer and larger farms, less 
tenancy; especial attention to farm nearest Soil 
conservation and permanent pasture projects. In- 
creasing beef cattle production, dairying, poultry 
raising. Growing season 257 days. 


Area, square miles.1,068 Whl. sales. ...$4,501,000 
Population, 1950. .31,875 Retail sales. .$18,821,000 


Pop.. per. sq. mi. -..-29:8 — Bank® res... .$10,1-1,000 
Number farms..... 2,864 Bank dep... .$13,890,000 
Mfg. value... $2,910,000 Tax value.. .$27,030,625 
Income .....$23,979,000 Auto registration. .10,893 


Palestine (12,455), county seat, is important in- 
dustrial center; large rail shops, division offices; 
big glass factory; lumber and woodworking, furni- 


ture, dairy products, cottonseed oil, garment 
plants. Heavy annual. truck shipments; schools, 
hospitals; city forest noteworthy. Frankston 


(1,046) lumber, truck, shipping point. 


*ANDREWS COUNTY 


On South High Plains bordering New Mexico, a 
big-scale cattle-ranching county that has witnessed 
rapid oil development in recent years with popula- 
tion increase, 1,277 to 5,002 during 1940-1950; 
largely white population, engaged in ranching and 
oil production. Created from Bexar Territory 1876, 
organized 1910, named for Richard Andrews, first 
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soldier killed in Texas Revolution. Alt. 3,000-3,400 
ft. Rainfall 15.61 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 
Level plain with occasional draws, head Peet 
of Colorado basin; principally aber surface but 
with extensive areas of shin oak; soils vary from 
clay in east to sands in west with some dune’ 
sands. Characteristic are Shafter and other shal- 
low, intermittently dry lakes, with deposits sodium 
compounds, salt, potash, drilling mud. Oil (1950), 
34,972,150 bbls.; a leading producing county. Shin 
oak is cover for quail, prairie chicken; ducks, . 
geese on lakes in season. 
Large-scale cattle raising predominant industry. 
Some increase in cotton acreage; also grain sor- 
ghum and other feeds produced. Growing season 


200 days. 

Area, sq. mi.......1,504 Whl. sales....$1,069,000 
Population, 1950...5,002 Retail sales. ..$3,083,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.......3:3° Bank res. .eo2.) caeoUU 


Bank dep.... " $2'112'000 
Tax value...$39,947,260 


Number farms........92 
Mig evalue™(™)\ tanger se oe 






ERCOME Se a aales $6,151,000 Auto registration. ..2,981 
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ANDREWS “= COUNTY 


Andrews (3,309) has nearly three fourths coun- 
ty’s population, oil and cattle area distributing 
point. Noted for wealthy school district. 


*ANGELINA COUNTY 


In heart of the East Texas Pine Belt; one of 
best diversified urban-rural economies in state. 
Though of only a little more than average popu- 
lation, Angelina ranks eleventh among counties in 
value of annual manufactured products. Varied 
crops, livestock products, forest products. Native 
population, about half rural. Large Negro popula- 
tion. The county’s unique industrial progress comes 
from the fact that several families, gaining early 
industrial experience in lumbering and implement 
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*, manufacture, ‘‘plowed their earnings 

i back under’’ in the local field, de- 
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products and nota- 
bly the first manu- 
facture of newsprint 
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from southern pine. Created from Nacogdoches 
County 1846, organized same year; named for 
Angelina River, meaning ‘‘Little Angel’’ in legend 
of early Franciscan missionaries. 

Rolling to hilly surface, heavily forested. Drain- 
age to Angelina and Neches Rivers on northeast 
and southwest. Alt. 200-300 ft. Rainfall 45.93 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 50°, July 84°, mean ann. 67°. 
Excellent game cover in forests. Hunting, fishing. 

Sandy-clay ‘‘Piney Woods’’ soils on uplands; 
alluvials in bottoms. Shortleaf, longleaf pine, cy- 
press, hickory, oak, magnolia. Large lumber and 
pulpwood proces from’ pine and hardwoods. 
Commercial timbers largely in southern part of 
county. Angelina National Forest covers part of 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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county. Small oil production; fuller’s earth, nat- 
ae gas, brick clay, lignite, iron ore, underground 
water. 

Cotton, corn, peanuts, sweet and Irish. potatoes, 
Kobe lespedeza, sugar cane and sweet sorghum, 
plus farm forestry, are principal agricultural 
crops. Also production beans, peas, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melons, berries and other fruits, vege- 
tables for market. Growing season 235 days. 
Dairying increased 400 pct. in 1946-1950 period; 
increasing poultry industry with 125 broiler houses 
of 3,000 capacity and up in early 1951 


Area, square miles. .857 Whl. sales...$22,014,000 
Population, 1950. .36, 032 Retail sales. .$25,379,000 
Popper sq, ml...... 42.0 Bank res. ... $18,690,000 
Number farms.....2,037 Bank dep....$17,673,000 
Mfg. value. $23, 553, 000 Tax value. ..$21,330,260 
Incomes >. .. 400, 000 Auto registration. .13,607 


Lufkin (15, 147), county seat, is center of large 
lumber, foundry “and machinery manufacturing, 
and newsprint paper industries. Business college, 
Texas Forest Products Laboratory of State Forest 
Service, and Texas National Forest headquarters. 
Texas Forest Festival each September. Excellent 
schools, hospitals, other civic institutions. Large 
wholesale market. Herty and Keltys (1,093) are 
Lufkin suburbs with large newsprint and lumber 
industries, respectively. Diboll (2,400) has one of 
state’s largest lumber industries. Huntington 


(1,036) is lumbering, farming, shipping town. 
*ARANSAS COUNTY 





HARBOR FSh Fat eas 
NEL 7 PORT ARA 
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On the Tie coastal plain, deeply indented 
by Aransas, Copano and other arms of Gulf. 
Largely native white population who make their 
living from cattle raising, fishing, farming and 
tourist trade. Created from Refugio County 1871, 
organized same year, named for Rio Nuestra 
Senora de Aranzazu. County was home of some 
early pene activity. Some points of historic 
interest ome of George W. Fulton, who fought 
in the Texan Army, later cattle baron, Old town 
of Fulton named for him. Old port of Copano 
Landing was located in this county. 

Flat coastal plain, part covered with coastal 
grasses; part wooded with live oak, huisache and 
other timber and brush. Alt. sea level to 50 ft. 
Rainfall 31.32 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 56°, July 82°, 
mean ann. 69°. Redfish, trout, flounder, tarpon, 
shrimp. Coastal islands famous as birdlife sanc- 
tuary, ducks and Beene; and many nongame birds 
—ibis, egret; only known flock of whooping cranes 
winters here. Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
covers large area in north part. 

Sandy, loam and heavy coastal clay soils. Much 
excellent soil but level topography creates drain- 
age ee Oil, 1,836,771 bbls. and natural gas. 
Dredging of mudshell, commercial sale of fish and 
oysters, important industries. 

Corn, grain sorghum production. Tomatoes, let- 
tuce, peppers, onions, cabbage, beans, potatoes, 
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grapes, figs, strawberries. Flax in recent years. 
Former large grape industry, damaged by storms, 
has declined. Growing season, 226 days. Beef 
cattle and calves main industry. “Some dairying, 
poultry, honey production. Hereford and Mixed 
Brahman sme marketed. 


Area, Sd. I. Gi **460 Whl. sales....$1,199,000 
Ponder. 1950. -4,252 Retail sales. ..$2, ee 000 
Pop. per sq. mi. ..9.2 Bank res..... $1,704,000 
Number farms..." ... 84 Bank dep..... $1,587,000 
Mfg. value (*). Tax value. ...$9,445,530 
HNCGOMET <.2.045' $4, 141, 000 Auto registration. .1,677 

Rockport (2,217), county seat, is recreation, 


tourist center and shipping point fof marine life. 
State Marine Laboratory. Aransas Pass (5,389), 
lying partly in San Patricio County, is deep- 
water port, fish, tidewater terminus for oil, car- 
bon black plant. 


*ARCHER COUNTY 


In North Texas, with livestock-crop-oil economy. 
Stable population, largely rural, native white. 
Created from Fannin County 1858, organized 1880, 
named for Dr. Branch Tanner Archer, Texas 
Commissioner to United States, Secretary ‘of War. 

Rolling surface, part prairie, part timbered, on 
divide between Brazos and Red Rivers, traversed 
by Little Wichita. Alt. 900-1,300 ft. Rainfall 24.63 
in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. Lakes Kickapoo, Wichita 
and Kemp diversion afford good fishing. Ducks, 
doves, quail in season. Coyote hunting. 

Light sandy, red, dark and black loam soils. 
Mesquite, post oaks, elm, hackberry. Cottonwood 
on streams. Supply underground water. Oil pro- 


duction 11,955,087 bois. in 1950, natural gas; cop- 
per, clay deposits. 
Wheat *(481,000 bu. av.) leading crop; oats, 


grain sorghums, Austrian peas, vetch, Chinese red 
peas. Farming centered around Megargel, Wind- 
thorst-Scotland communities. Soil-conservation pro- 
gram with terracing, pasture cover, legumes. 2,000 
a. under irrigation. Growing season 219 days. 

About 85 pct. in range, though considerable 
virgin, cultivable soil. Cattle predominant in most 
parts; 3,300 dairy cattle in commercial herds. 


Area, square miles..917 Whl. sales... .$1,032,000 
Population, 1950...6,816 Retail sales. ..$3,056,000 
Pop. per SQa Ilse . <i 7.4 Bank res.....$1,943,000 
Number farms...... 542 Bank dep.....$1,822,000 
MiSs BV eMIes C*) vere cv srateers Tax value. ..$14,380,970 
INGComMeis....« 6% $6,721,000 gute pea .3,483 
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Archer City (1,895), county seat, trading center 
for farming, ranching and oil- -producing and re- 
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fining area; wholesale gasoline center; leather- 
goods manufacturing. Rodeo in June, livestock 
show in February. Megargel (347), Holliday 


(1,066) and Dundee (300) are trading points. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 

**Bureau of Census gives 276 sq. mi. However, 
460 sq. mi. were rendered for taxes in 1948. Total 
bert including bays, is 773 sq. mi. of land and 
water. 
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Cattle and grain county of southern Panhandle, 
situated partly above and partly below Cap Rock 
breaks that bound the High Plains. Principally 
native-white, native-born population, of low densi- 
ty. Created from Bexar County, 1876, organized 
1890, named after pioneer family. Some of earliest 
Northwest Texas ranching enterprises in this 
county. Site of the old Goodnight Ranch is marked. 
Established in 1876 by Charles Goodnight, first 
ranch in Texas Panhandle. 

North and northwest parts level to undulating 
prairies of High Plains. Cap Rock escarpment runs 
irregularly across central part. Area below broken 
to rolling. Lower part of Palo Duro Canyon in 
southwest. Alt. 2,400-3,600 ft. Rainfall 20.41 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 60°. Palo Duro State Park ex- 
tends into west part of county. 

Deep gray and chocolate loam soils. Salt Fork 
and Prairie Dog Fork streams, underground water 
help farmers, stockmen. Diatomite undeveloped. 
Buffalo, blue grama and other grasses. No tim- 
bers except cedar and mesquite which have tended 
to spread from canyons and breaks. 

Wheat leading crop *(1,111,750 bu. av.). 
ditionally a cattle county, with historic JA, 
Goodnight, ranch headquarters still in SE part of 
county, it is still devoted primarily to Hereford 
raising. Some dairying, poultry production for 
local, Amarillo markets. Plains Conservation Dis- 
trict. Wayside area south of canyon in Swisher 
County district. Growing season 192 days. 


Area, square miles...909 Whl. sales... .$2,698,000 
Population, 1950...2,215 Retail sales. ..$1,193,000 


Pop.aper so. Miva. -y2. 4" Bank res. es 1,995,000 
Number farms....... 353 Bank dep.....$1,920,000 
Wiiee Velie (a) eos hc see cake Vale Aw eanel Olle aa 
Income, ~ s aces $2,148,000 Auto registration. ..1,710 


Claude (820), county seat, grain elevators, main 
trading point. Stock shows in spring and fall. 
Goodnight (200), retail center. 


*ATASCOSA COUNTY 


Ranch, stock farm, crop and oil county of South 
Texas. Level to rolling surface of the Rio Grande 
Plain, drained by Atascosa R. Predominately rural 
population, native white with some Latin-Ameri- 
can. Created from Bexar County 1856, organized 
same year. Name means ‘‘boggy.’’ Alt. 200-700 
ft. Ann. rainfall 26.88 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, 
July 85°, mean ann. 69°. 

Largely mesquite, small oak, shrubs and prickly 
pear characteristic of Brush Country, with some 
open pastureland. Sandy lands in north, black in 
east; mixed red and gray soils in other parts. 
Good deal of unplowed agricultural land. Oil 
(1950), 3,434,640 bbls.; natural gas, clay, stone, 
sand and gravel. 

A leading peanut-growing county, 
ghums, corn, truck, strawberries, flax, broom 
corn. Considerable cotton in 1951. King Ranch 
bluestem and other grasses introduced. Hybrid 


grain sor- 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


corn. Outstanding soil-conservation program; 400 
mi. terraced yearly. Legumes, Austrian bp 
Hubam clover, Dixie Wonder peas. About 1,500 
acres ak eee from wells in south part. Growing 
season 260 days. ' 

Cattle raising on range predominant, but dairy- 
ing increased 600 pct. 1948-1951. Some swine, 
poultry for local, San Antonio markets. 


Area, square miles.1,206 Whl. sales. ...$2,515,000 
Population, 1950. .20,048 Retail sales. ..$9,193,000 



















Pop’ per’ sq. mie. 7. 16.6 Bank res.....$7,386,000 
Number farms..... 1,740 Bank dep..... 6,826,000 
Mig. value. ok: $66,000 Tax value. ..$22,567,940 
PMGONTE *h 6 > 2s $13,297,000 Auto registration. ..7,606 
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Jourdanton (1,483), county seat, commercial 


center for ranching, oil, farming area. Exceptional 
utilities for city of size. Poteet (2,487) in straw- 
berry, melon, truck area. Pleasanton (2,903) and 
Charlotte (1,270) serve east and west portions. 


*AUSTIN COUNTY 





MILES 2. 
Lies delta - shaped a 
between the Brazos o 


and San Bernard in ~, 
SE Texas, one of the 
oldest of the Anglo- 
American counties, the 
site of much of Ste- 
phen F. Austin’s early colo- 
nization activity. Stable, na- 
tive population, largely rural, 
considerable portion Negroes. 
Many descendants of old 
families, both from Old 
South and Germany. r 

One of original counties; created 1836, organized 
next year, named for Stephen F. Austin, ‘‘Father 
of Texas.’’ At Industry is site of the first perma- 
nent German settlement in Texas, founded in 1831 
by Friedrich Ernst, who died here in 1858. Town 
laid out in 1838. In the southern part of the 
county is San Felipe, which was the capital of 
Austin’s colony. Not much of the old town of San 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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Felipe de Austin remains in the vigereearnens vil- 
lage. In San Felipe State Park is the monument to 
Stephen Fuller Austin, ‘‘Father of Texas.’’ In San 
Felipe stood the only home owned in Texas by 
Stephen F. Austin; burned 1836, rebuilt in replica. 
Historic ferry across. Brazos | here. Community 
Agricultural Society at Cat Spring, continuous 
since organization, 1857. 

Partly level surface of Bernard Prairie, hilly in 
west and northwest. Partly timbered; partly 
prairie. Much land in cultivation. Alt. 150-400 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 42.81 ins Temp. avegs., Jan. 53°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 69°. 

Rich alluvials along Brazos and _ tributaries, 
ranging to sandy lands in some parts. Post oak, 
live oak, pecan, cottonwood, elm, ash. Several 
hardwood sawmills. Oil (1950), 1,865,622 bbls; 
natural gas, clay, gravel. 

Cotton, corn, peanuts, watermelons, rice, hay 
staple crops. Hybrid corn, bluestem grasses, fes- 
cue, crimson clover, singletary peas introduced. 
Growing season 275 days. Beef cattle, hogs. Dairy- 
ing increased, encouraged by nearness to Houston 


market. Honey production for market. Consider- 
able poultry production. 

Area, square miles...662 Whl. sales....$3,734,000 
Population, 1950. 14,663 Retail sales. . $10,602,000 
Pop. sper Sq. Nii: .... DM sank eres... .pl2;1o,000 
Number farms. .2,368 Bank dep... .$11,958,000 
Mig..value...+. $431. 000 Tax value. ..$18,517,530 
fmeome: ...2%: $13,142,000 Auto registration. .6,715 


Bellville (2,106), county seat, is trade and ship- 

ping point. Austin County Fair in October. San 
Felipe (296), capital Stephen F. Austin Colony, 
was for years only Texas municipality without 
taxation. Sealy (1,937), railway center, has broom 
and mattress factories. 


*BAILEY COUNTY 


Farming, ranching country on High Plains, bor- 
dering New Mexico, with av. elevation about 4,000 
ft.; rapid development in recent years with utiliza- 
tion of underground water for irrigation. Native 
white population, largely rural. Created from 
Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1917. Named for 
Peter James Bailey, killed in Alamo. 

Level to undulating prairie with scattered small 
lakes. Sand-hill country on twelve-mile strip in- 
side New Mexico border devoted to ranching, 
remainder tillable. Alt. 3,800-4,000 ft. Annual rain- 


igi ine Lemp. aves:, Jan. 37°, July- 78°, 
mean ann. 58°. Prairie chickens, ducks, geese. 
Migratory Waterfowl Refuge of U.S. Wildlife 
Service on lakes in southern part of county. 
Dark sandy loams, occasional strips lighter 
sandy. Abundant supply underground water. About 
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613 bls. av.), alfalfa; wheat not irrigated *(169,- 
000 bu. av.); also corn, Sudan grass seed, sugar 
beets, fruit and vegetable crops. Cattle ranching 


on 170, 000 acres grasslands in central, southern, 
western, northwestern parts. Hogs raised in alfalfa 
area; 10,000 sheep fed in 1951. Growing season 
180 days. 


Area, Square miles 832 Whl. sales....$9,324,000 
Population, ea AG: ae Retail sales. ..$6,729,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. Poy lee bankeres . 6°. $5,012,000 
Number farms....... 865 Bank dep. ....34,789,000 
Mfg. value..... $152,000 Tax value... .$6,417,550 
Tncomens.. sits $8,216,000 Auto registration...3,809 


Muleshoe (2,448) county seat, named for brand 
of early ranch. Grain sorghum storing and market 
point, cotton gins, alfaifa dehydration plant, milk 
plant, cannery; 9500-sq.mi. consolidated school 
dist.; hospital. Stock show in March; county fair 
in September. 


*BANDERA COUNTY 
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Sheep, goat, cattle and farming county at 
broken edge of Edwards Plateau. Largely rural, 
native-white population. Drained by beautiful Me- 
dina and Sabinal Rivers. Scenic beauty | brings 
many tourists; big dude-ranch business; hill and 
upland country covered with cedar, oak, mesquite. 
Cypress, pecans, other hardwoods along pictur- 
esque streams. Created from Bexar and Uvalde 
Counties, 1856, organized same year, named for 
Bandera Pass. (Bandera means ‘Tlag”’ in Span- 
ish.) Medina Lake in southeast. Alt. 1,200-2,400 
ft. Ann. rainfall 29 in. Mean ann, temp. 65°. Deer, 
wild turkey, squirrel, ducks, ‘geese in season. 
Fishing in spring-fed streams. 

Soils in bottoms, sandy loams; upland soils, 
limestone origin. Heavy growths ‘of underbrush, 
good for goat browsing, cedars, post oak, Spanish 
oak, live oak, pecans “and cypress along streams. 
Small sawmills cut cypress and oak. Limestone. 

Valley lands fertile, but relatively little of 
county in cultivation, producing oats, spelt, corn, 
alfalfa, maize, clover seeds, truck. On ranges in 
1950 90,000 sheep produced 650,000 Ibs. wool; 
70,000 goats, 500,000 lbs. mohair. Large lamb 
crop. About 12,000 beef cattle. Some swine. Con- 


gl honey production. Growing season 240 
days 
Area, square miles...765 Whl. sales......$635,000 
Population, 1950. 4,410 Retail | teas Geert 
Pops DereSGa i) soar 5.8 Bank res. . $2,790,000 
Number farms. .086 Bank dep.. . $2,588,000 
Mfg. value (*). pee axe Value... So4, 503, 478 
Income ‘$4, 212, 000 Auto registration. . PT PT 
Bandera Ber: 325), county seat, retail center. 
settled by Mormons 1850’s as cypress’ shingle 
camp, later Polish colony established. Frontier 
Times Museum has Old West collection of more 
than 15,000 items. Tourist trade. Tarpley and 
Vanderpool trade centers in south and _ west. 


Medina (475) is tourist and ranch trade center. 


*BASTROP COUNTY 


Crop and livestock county in Central Texas, 
southeast of Austin. Largely rural, native white 
population including some Latin American. Con- 
siderable Negro population. Rolling to hilly topog- 
raphy, traversed by Colorado valley, which now 
has a steadier flow than formerly because of the 
big reservoirs upstream. An original county,- cre- 
ated 1836, organized 1837, named for Baron de 
Bastrop, who aided Stephen F. Austin in estab- 
lishing his colony. Statue of Felipe Enrique Neri, 
Baron de Bastrop located at Bastrop on the court- 
house grounds. Alt. 300-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 37.42 
in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 51°, July 85°, ann. 68°. 

Rich soils in bottoms, sand to loams; black 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
Zz ’ é ’ . erst . 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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clays, sands on prairies and uplands. Cedar, pine, 
hickory, elm, oaks, walnut with pine and cedar 
commercial. Oil (1950), 187,989 bbls.; natural gas; 
brick and tile for clay, some lignite. In central 
and southeast parts is an isolated pine forest, 
farthest west of the native southern pine, known 
as the Lost Pines, now largely in the Bastrop and 
Buescher State Parks. Originally bequeathed to the 
city by Baron de Bastrop. 

Varied soils produce diversified crops: Cotton, 
sweet potatoes, oats, peanuts, melons, tomatoes 
and other truck. Permanent pasture improvement. 
Growing season 264 days. 

Increased attention to beef cattle; dairying for 
local and Austin markets; some sheep and goats. 
Considerable poultry development. 


Area, square miles...885 Whl. sales....$3,830,000 


Population, 1950. .19,622 Retail sales. ..$9,901,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....22.2 Bank res.....$8,842,000 







Number farms.....1,858 Bank dep.....$8,159,000 
Mfg. value.. ..$1,179, Tax value...$12,071,440 
Income .. Auto registration. ..6,595 
ee 
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Bastrop (3,158), * ° 
county seat, has tour- NY 
ist trade because of ae 
state park; several 
small industries; retail center. Smithville (3,381) 
has railroad repair shops, metal and cabinet 
works, cottonseed oil and peanut mills, large clinic, 
tourist trade from Buescher Park. Elgin (3,155) 
has large brick and tile industries, cottonseed oil 
mill. Annual Sweet Potato Festival. 


*BAYLOR COUNTY 

Ranching, stock-farming and  crop-growing 
county in North Central Texas. Rolling to hilly 
country on divide between Brazos and Wichita 
Rivers. Mesquite principal timber. Lake Kemp in 
north; diversion lake on northeast border. Popula- 
tion largely native white, about half rural. Cre- 
ated from Fannin County 1858, organized 1879; 
named after Henry W. Baylor, surgeon of Mexican 
War. Alt. 1,250 ft. Ann. rainfall 25.80 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 42°, July 84°, mean ann. 63°. 

Loam, sandy loam and red soils. Part in mes- 
quite woodland. Sand and gravel in_ southeast. 
Oil (1950), 548,992 bbls.; natural gas. Small game 
in mesquite cover, excellent fishing at Lake Kemp. 

Wheat *(1,067,000 bu. av.) and cotton principal 
crops; grain sorghums and other feed. Cattle- 
raising industry on large and small ranch scale. 
Some swine and poultry raising, dairying. Miller- 
Brazos Soil Conservation District. Growing season 


206 days. 
Whl. sales. ...$4,121,000 


Area, square miles. ..857 
Population, 1950...6,875 Retail sales...$6,257,000 


Pop. per sq. ‘mi......8.0 Bank res... ..$7,209,000 
Number farms...... 641 Bank dep..... $6,771,000 
Mfg. value...... $56,000 Tax value... .$8,931,330 
Income; jit. se $6,665,000 Auto registration. .4,027 


Seymour (3,778), county seat, grain, cattle and 
cotton shipping point and market center; cabinet 
and woodworking and feed mills; other industries; 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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hospital and clinic, Old Settlers Reunion and 


rodeo during summer. Annual holiday when town 
closes up and all go fishing at Lake Kemp. ; 
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Farming, livestock raising and oil county of 


lain country, 


South Texas. Rolling upper coastal 
table popula- 


drained by Blanco, Aransas Rivers. 
tion principally native white including some Latin 
American. Half rural, half live in Beeville. Cre- 
ated from Goliad County 1857, organized next 
year, named for Gen. Bernard E. Bee Sr. 

Rolling to level surface. Part prairie; large area 
of mesquite, post oak, live oak and other timber 
and brush with much land cleared to cultivation. 
Alt. 100-400 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.65 in. Temp. 
avges., Jan. 55°, July 84°, mean ann. 70°. Brush 
is cover for deer, turkey, quail, dove, javelina; 
also ducks and geese in season. — 

Well-drained ‘‘hogwallow’’ soils in lowlands, 
mixed loams higher lands. Oil (1950), 2,581,450 
bbls. from 31 fields. Large gas production. 

Cotton, grain sorghums, broom corn, flax, 
winter vegetables from 110,000 acres. Leading 
broom-corn-producing county of Texas. Big cattle- 
raising industry on 430,000 a. grazing lands, Here- 
ford and Brahman breeds. Poultry and _ dairy 
products for market. Growing season 287 days. 
Area, square miles. ..842 Whl. sales. ..$10,534,000 
Population, 1950..18,174 Retail sales. .$13,501,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 21.6 Bank res... .$13,131,000 


Number farms...... 995 Bank dep... .$12,349,000 
Mfg. value.....$320,000 Tax value. ..$20,049,340 
Income ...2% $20,350,000 Auto registration... .6,376 


Beeville (9,328), county seat, is cattle, cotton, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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broom corn, grain sorghum market and shipping 

oint; manufactures boots, saddles and other 
eather goods, brooms, bedding, bakery products, 
soft drinks and metal products. Annual breeder- 
feeder show. Pettus, Tuleta are petroleum products 
manufacturing points. 


*BELL COUNTY _~~2 
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Central Texas county with highly diversified 
economy, both rural and urban. Population in- 
creased from 44,863 to 73,824, 1940 to 1950; half 
urban, half rural, considerable Negro population 
in east, south parts. Large area in west part in 
military reservation of Fort Hood. Created from 
Milam County in 1850; organized same year. 
Named for Gov. P. H. Bell. Many historic land- 
marks, notably at Salado, where are located ruins 
of old Salado College, fine old home of Elijah 
Sterling Clack Robertson, built in 1856-1860; old 
Welborn Barton home and old stagecoach inn. 

East and southeast parts lie on Blacklands, 
gently rolling, highly cultivable area; northwest 
and west parts are on the Grand Prairie where 
it merges with the Hill Country, a hilly area 
devoted primarily to livestock, much thinner rural 
population. Marked contrast in topographic appear- 
ance and economy of two halves of county. Good 
cover for game in the west portion. Alt. 400-1,200 
ft. Ann. rainfall 34.43 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 47°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 66°. 

Black heavy sciis in east and south; thin lime- 
stone soils in north and west hilly portion which 
is timbered with oak, elm, mesquite, cedar, ash, 
with pecans along streams. Nearing completion 
in 1951 was Belton reservoir on Leon River at 
Belton for irrigation, municipal supply and flood 
control. Limestone, clay, sand and gravel prin- 
cipal minerals. Much small game in rougher, tim- 
bered part; Belton reservoir will be fishing, recre- 
ation center when completed. 

A leading cotton county *(386,191 bls. av.); 
corn, oats, grain sorghums, vegetables for local 
use; one big commercial orchard to be inundated 
by new lake. One of oldest soil conservation 
projects in state. Growing season 257 days. Large 
beef cattle production western portion, also sheep, 
goats, turkeys, poultry. Dairying industry around 
Temple and Belton. Large broiler production; 
many turkeys produced for market; 2,000 beehives 
produce honey on a commercial scale. 


Area, square miles.1,079 Whl. sales. . .$20,323,000 
Population, 1950. .73,824 Retail sales. .$44,024,000 
ops perisq. mis... . 68.4 Bank res... .$48,701,000 
Number farms....3,215 Bank dep... .$45,489,000 
Mfg. value...$3,742,000 Tax value. ..$29,018,735 
INCOMCm as, 3. $75,802,000 Auto reg.........25,913 


Belton (6,244), county seat, trading point for 
west part of county and Fort Hood. Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College for women, one of state’s oldest 
educational institutions; several industries. Annual 
rodeo. Temple (24,970) is industrial, distribution 
and medical center. Four large hospitals including 
McCloskey Veterans. Manufactured products in- 
clude furniture and equipment, leather goods, gar- 
ments, insulation, printing, railroad repair. Central 
Texas Fair and Livestock Exposition. Increased 
15,344 to 24,970 population, 1940 to 1950 censuses. 
Killeen (7,110) has grown rapidly since founding 
of Fort Hood. Gray Air Force Base and Killeen 
Base, military installations nearby. Actual popula- 
tion more than 10,000 including military personnel 
not counted in census. Bartlett (1,712) is farm 





market on Bell-Williamson county line. Rogers 
(936) and Holland (663) are farm centers. Salado 
(210) is historic town on picturesque Salado. 


*BEXAR COUNTY 


Third most populous county in Texas, seat of 
the oldest_community, excepting two small towns 
in Upper Rio Grande Valley, having the most col- 
orful history and the most varied population in- 
cluding Anglo-American, Latin-American, German- 
American with considerable Negro population. 
Included in the Latin- and German-American 
population are some of Texas’ oldest families. 
Created as county in 1836, organized following 
year. Took its name from the older municipality 
which in turn was named for Duke de Bexar by 
Franciscan fathers in 1718 when pushing north- 
ward from Mexico. Bexar County and San An- 
tonio are center of historic interest in Texas. 

Southwest half lies on undulating prairie and 
brush-covered coastal plain. Northwest half lies 
above the Balcones Escarpment which traverses 
county above San Antonio from northeast to 
southwest, with rugged, hilly country above at the 
broken edge of the Edwards Plateau. Drained by 
the Cibolo Creek and San Antonio and Medina 
Rivers. Many _ perennially flowing, spring-fed 
streams, including San Antonio River which rises 
in heart of the city. Alt. 500-1,500 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 27.18 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 52°, July 84°, 
mean ann. 68°. Excellent hunting in northwestern 
part. Many dude ranches. Large tourist trade 
attracted by game, scenic beauty of country and 
historic shrines. 

Soils are Blackland clays and sandy loams in 
south and east parts, with much cultivation. 
Above Balcones Escarpment are thin limestone 
soils in an area devoted to livestock. Cedar, mes- 
quite, blackjack, post oak, Spanish oak, elm, 
hickory, pecan along streams. Underground water 
at shallow depths, also artesian. Oil (1950), 87,730 
bbls.; brick and tile clays with big production 
brick, tile sewer pipe; limestone, gravel, gas. 

Corn, peanuts, Irish potatoes, grain sorghums, 
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mercial crops, grown largely in southern and east- 
ern portions. Growing season 279 days. Large beef 


cattle industry, also dairying for San Antonio 
market. Sheep and goats with large wool and 
mohair production in rough country. Extensive 


poultry and honey-producing industries. 


Area, square miles.1,247 ,Whl. sales. .$477,796,000 
Population, 1950.500,460 Ret. sales. .$392,717,000 


99,130 

Income .....$/49,299,000 Auto reg. ....... 165,803 
San Antonio (406,811 in city limits, and 496,090 

in metropolitan area), county seat, whose 2-cen- 

tury role in American history is equaled by no 
*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 

signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
tSan Antonio only. See p. 308. 
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other city west of the Mississippi, is one of the 
nation’s most colorful and distinctive places. Third 
in population among Texas cities, it is commer- 
cial, civic and cultural center for a wide area of 
South and Southwest Texas. In many ways it is 
a city of contrasts with its centuries old historic 
buildings standing amongst great modern struc- 


tures. There are (1951) 464 manufacturing indus- 
tries including garment manufacture, cement, 
furniture, meat packing, foods, railroad repair. 


Wholesale trade 149 counties with large trade with 
Mexico. Large tourist patronage throughout year, 
attracted by historic shrines _and_ recreation and 
hunting of Hill Country. St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, Our Lady of the Lake College, Trinity 
University, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Junior College, San Antonio Municipal Orchestra. 
Witte Museum, widely known. One of most im- 
portant military points in America with_ historic 
Fort Sam Houston, Lackland Air Base, Randolph 
Field and other installations. Picturesque Fiesta 
de San Jacinto held annually. Notable among his- 
toric structures are the Alamo, ‘‘cradle of Texas 
history’’ (See p. 39.); Mission San Jose, with its 
famous Rose Window and old Missions Concep- 
cion, San Juan Capistrano and Espada; also 
colonial Royal Governor’s Palace, San Fernando 
Cathedral and La Villita (historic ‘“‘little town’’) 
which has been restored. Noteworthy civic attrac- 
tions are Brackenridge Park and Sunken Gardens 
and park improvement along San Antonio River as 
it winds through the heart of the city. Alamo 
Heights (7,950), Olmos Park (2,813) and Terrell 


Hills (2,702), residential suburbs. 


*BLANCO COUNTY 
LLANO CO. 
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¢° A cattle-, sheep- and 

goat-raising county pic- 

turesquely located at the eastern edge of the Hill 
Country in Southwest Texas. Sparse native white 


population, largely rural. Created from Burnet, 
Hays, Comal, Gillespie Counties 1858, organized 
same year. Named after Blanco River (‘‘blanco’’ 


Spanish for white). 

The surface is generally rugged, covered with 
cedar, mesquite, oak, elm, with pecans along 
streams. Considerable commercial production of 
pecans and cedar posts. Drained by beautiful, 
perennially flowing Pedernales and Blanco Rivers. 
Alt. 800-1,600 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.82 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 48°, July 83°, mean ann. 66°. Deer, 
turkey and other wild game plentiful. Hunting 
leases bring $200,000 annually to landowners. 
Blanco State Park has bathing, camping and fish- 
ing facilities. 


Limestone-origin soils, some alluvial clays on 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


lowlands. Valuable stone deposits, 
Primarily a livestock county, with 85,000 sheep, 
25,000 cattle, 10,000 goats. Large production wool 
and mohair. Recent increase in dairying and ae 
try raising for San Antonio market. About 20,000 
acres cleared of brush_ during 1950 in _ pasture 
improvement program. Tillable lands in river and 
creek valleys. Corn (100: pct. hybrid), grain sor- 
ghums, oats, peaches, tomatoes, pecans principal 
crops. Growing season 222 days. 


undeveloped. 


Area, square miles...719 Whl. sales...... $682,000 
Population, 1950...3,780 Retail sales. ..$2,919,000 
Pop. per’sd: Mis.2.2.5.3 Bank “resco. $2,705,000 
Number’ farms... ~...\ 567 “Bank dépeaa $2,543, 

Mievalue (ot iireis ee. Tax value... .$3,814,668 
Income ......$4,252,000 Auto registration. ..2,112 


Johnson City (645), county seat, livestock, wool, 
mohair market, distribution point for central and 
northern parts of county. Blanco County Fair and 
Rodeo in August. Headquarters large rural electri- 
fication system. Blanco (721) livestock shipping 
point and market center for southern part. 


*BORDEN COUNTY 


GARZA CGOUNTY 
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Devoted almost entirely to cattle raising, this 


county is sparsely settled with native white popu- 
lation. Bringing in of oil wells in 1950 in southern 
part of county promised increased population. 
Created 1876 from Bexar County, organized 1891, 
named after Gail Borden, early Texas patriot and 
condensed milk inventor. Prairie and mesquite. 

Cap Rock Scarp crosses northwest corner and 
lies along western border. Small areas lie on high 
level plains. Remainder is rugged to rolling sur- 
face, marked by such topographic sentinels as Gail 
Mountain and Cordova (Mushway or Muchakooga) 
Peak. Drained by Colorado which traverses south- 
ern part. Alt. 2,400-3,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 21 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 64°. Some small game and quail 
in mesquite cover. Fishing on ranch lakes. 

Loams, sandy loams, clay soils, mesquite only 
timber. Oil (1950), 3,150,297 bbls.; underground 
water at relatively shallow depths. 

Some cotton and grain sorghums grown on High 
Plains area in northwest corner and in few level 
areas below Cap Rock. Cattle ranching on large 
scale principal industry. Growing season 212 days. 


Area, Square miles...914 Whl. sales (*........ 
Population, 1950...1,106 Retail sales. ....$37,000 
Pop. per sq. Mi-..).%.2:2. Bank res. 3@)..0-=eneee 
Number farms .......186 Bank depae@)- nae 
Mie. ValUC (CS) erat ysis Tax value....$5,010,325 
TACOMG gaeecte ke $832,000 Auto registration. .. .536 


Gail (200), county seat, is retail trade center. 


*BOSQUE COUNTY 


Located on the Grand Prairie in Central Texas, 
a livestock raising and farming county with stable 
native white population including many descend- 
ants. of early Norwegian settlers. Created from 
McLennan County 1854, organized same year, 
named for Bosque River. ed 

Surface is one of hill ranges and broad valleys, 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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drainage by Bosque River through center and 
Brazos on east. Whitney Dam on Brazos, com- 
pleted early in 1951, will impound largest reservoir 
wholly within Texas, for power, flood control, 
municipal supply and recreational purposes. Ex- 
pected to stimulate county’s already appreciable 
tourist patronage. Alt. 500-1,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 
36.10 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. 

Black limestone soils on prairies, rich alluvial 
in bottom lands. Cedar for posts, post oak, live 
oak, blackjack, mesquite, pecan, elm, Sycamore, 
cottonwood. Large limestone deposits. 

Cotton *(5,976 bls. av.), oats, corn, wheat, 
grain sorghums are principal crops. Introduced in 
recent years are vetch, Austrian winter peas, 
clovers, spelt, combine maize, alfalfa which have 
taken over much acreage formerly occupied by 
cotton and wheat. Growing season 256 days. Large 
cattle industry with both large-scale and stock 


farming; some wool and mohair produced. 

AreasesOemiml.. 2-28 -2,003) Whi. sales.. ..$3,159,000 
Population, 1950..11,836 Retail sales. ..$7,552,000 
POO per Sade. ....11.6 Bank res..... $6,324,000 
Number farms ....1,558 Bank dep..... $5,813,000 


DMESP ev ales (*)s. /. oe... Tax value. ..$11,312,540 
ENCOME ~~ Sas 5/2 .2 $10,116,000 Auto registration. .5,809 


Meridian (1,145), county seat, is market center 
with appreciable tourist. trade. Meridian State 
Park nearby. Clifton (1,833) is distinctive com- 
munity, principal Norwegian-descent center in 
state; Clifton College; flour mills and elevators; 
manufacture of mattresses, furniture; annual live- 
stock show. Valley Mills (1,036) is trade center at 
southern boundary. Walnut Springs (623) in north 
part has tourist trade. 


*BOWIE COUNTY 


Highly diversified economy—industrial, commer- 
cial, crop and livestock, stimulated by mainte- 
nance by government of great Red River Arsenal. 
Population about half urban, half rural, about 25 
pet. Negro. In extreme NE corner of state. Creat- 
ed from Red River County 1840, organized follow- 
ing year, named for James Bowie, Alamo _ hero. 
One of early settled counties in Northeast Texas, 
when Anglo-Saxon immigrants filtered into terri- 
tory between Red and Sulphur. 

Rolling to hilly topography, sloping to Red River 
on north, Sulphur on south. Timbered country 
spotted with farm clearings. Good game cover in 
forests. Fishing in lakes, rivers. Alt. 250-400 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 44.30 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 45°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 65°. Under construction in 
1951 was the large Lake Texarkana on Sulphur 
River, flood-control project, will also be recreation 
center. 

Sandy and clay soils on uplands; rich alluvial 
in bottoms. Commercial timber from pine, white 
oak and gum. Oil (1950), 62,222 bblis.; lignite, 


clay. 

Cotton *(6,077 bls. av.), corn, tomatoes, soy 
beans, hay, oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, melons 
and miscellaneous truck grown for market. New 
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crops in 1950, rice, crimson clover, hybrid corn. 
Much attention to beef-cattle raising; ‘also dairy- 
ing, poultry, hogs. Much activity in pasture im- 
provement. Growing season 234 days. 

Area, square miles...921 Whl. sales. ..$34,822,000 
Population, 1950..61,966 Retail sales. .$39,556,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....67.3 Bank res.. ..$33,962,000 
Number farms....3,228 Bank dep... .$32,178,000 
Mfg. value...$8,719,000 Tax value ...$19,851,844 
Income , ee oo. o 11 OOO mAUtOUTeS.... 1... . 20,079 

*L4 
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Boston (100), county seat, lies adjacent to New 
Boston in central part of county. Texarkana 
(24,657 in Texas; 40,490 including sister city in 
Miller County, Ark.) sits athwart the state line. 
Wide trade area in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. Red River Arsenal (largest in 
U.S.) covers large area west of Texarkana, in 
full operation 1950-51; big World War II ord- 
nance plant being reactivated. More than hundred 
manufacturing operations including foods, caskets, 
furniture, vegetable crates, mattresses, clay and 
tile products, lumber mills, cottonseed mills, creo- 
soted timbers, rail tank cars, concrete blocks, toys, 
trailers, pottery, structural timber. Four hospitals 
and junior college. Texarkana is county seat Miller 
County, Ark., also has federal courthouse, for 
Texas and Arkansas federal districts, sitting 
astride state line. Four States Fair in autumn. 
New Boston (2,679) has old courthouse town of 
Boston just outside its city limits. Growth stimu- 
lated by Red River Arsenal and Repair plant of 
U.S. Government. De Kalb (1,915) is farm market 
and shipping town in west part. Hooks (2,360), 
near arsenal. Wake (1,066), Texarkana suburb. 


*BRAZORIA COUNTY 


An older settled Texas county, seat of early 
Anglo-American colonization and cotton and sugar- 
cane development. Diversified economy, including 
farming, livestock raising, oil and sulphur produc- 
tion, and extensive operations of Dow Chemical 
Company at Freeport. Population increase 71.5 
pet., 1940 to 1950. Varied population, descendants 
of old families, newcomers; considerable Negro 
population. Created 18386, organized 1837, an origi- 
nal county named for town of Brazoria. Many old 
landmarks. Old town of Columbia was capital of 
Republic of Texas for short while. Here stands 
Congress Oak, under which first Congress of Re- 
public of Texas was held. Velasco, near Freeport 
at the mouth of the Brazos, was an important 
place in the era of colonization and Republic. 
Texas’ first seaport, site of the Battle of Velasco 
and place of signing of the treaty between Texas 
and Mexico after Santa Anna’s defeat at San 
Jacinto. Quintana was also an early port and re- 
sort. Old town of Brazoria of historic interest. 

Flat topography, about two-thirds covered with 
coarse coastal grasses, one third timber. Drained 
by Brazos, San Bernard Rivers, which traverse 
county. Alt. sea level to 60 ft. Ann. rainfall 48.14 
ie CCM ma VS medaka Oar me ULY e Gane.) nln. soe. 

Loams and coastal clays in uplands, alluvials in 
lowlands. One fourth in timber—pin oak, live oak, 
mulberry, hackberry, ash, elm, cottonwood, pecan; 
bridge timbers made from oak, some hardwood 
exported. One of wealthiest mineral counties in 
state: Oil (1950), 26,498,591 bbls.; natural gas, 
produces large amount of sulphur, salt and shell. 
Magnesium, bromine and more than hundred other 
minerals taken from sea water at Dow plant at 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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Freeport. Ducks, geese, quail, dove; also squirrel, 
deer, coon, wildcat and bobcat. Both fresh and 
salt-water fish in bays, lakes and river channels. 
Surfside beach from San Luis Pass to the Brazos 
one of finest in state. 

Texas’ leading rice-producing county with large 
area under irrigation; also cotton *(6,171 bls. 
av.), corn, truck crops, native-grass hay, peanuts, 
beans and fruits. Big increase in improved pas- 
tures. Large area under irrigation. Growing season 
276 days. Second-ranking county in beef cattle, 
raised on grassy coastal plain; Brahman and cross 
breeds, Hereford, Angus. Dairying and poultry for 
Houston and local markets. 


Area, sq. mi.......1,441 Whl. sales... .$6,871,000 
Population, 1950. .46,549 Retail sales. .$385,388,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....32.3 Bank res....$26,046,000 
Number farms....1,638 Bank dep... .$24,810,000 
Mfg. value (*) (f)..... Tax value. .$134,243,098 
PICOMe Gs ee $53,647,000 Auto reg.........20,280 


Angleton (3,247), county seat, is shipping and 
retail center for diversified livestock, farming and 
oil area. Freeport (6,008) is industrial city with 
extensive harbor facilities. It is largest sulphur- 
shipping point on coast and has big chemical plant 
for extraction of magnesium and other chemicals 
from sea water as well as other sulphur and 
chemical industries. Alvin (3,541) has noteworthy 
public-school system and junior college; residence 
of many commuters to Houston and Galveston. 
Velasco (2,284) is residence of many workers at 
Dow plant. Lake Jackson (2,896) is also one of 
Brazos port group. Sweeny (1,390) and Old Ocean 
are site of big oil refinery. West Columbia (2,097), 


oil center, and nearby East Columbia constitute 
historic community. Brazoria, another historic 
place. 
*BRAZOS COUNTY 
Diversified farming and _ industrial county 


wedged between the Brazos and Navasota Rivers 
in Southeast Central Texas. Much of income of 
county from Agricultural and Mechanical College 
expenditures. Native white population with consid- 
erable number Negroes. Created 1841 from Wash- 
ington and Robertson Counties, organized 1843, 
named for Brazos River. Three miles east of 
Bryan is marker on site of Boonville, established 
in 1841 as county seat of Navasota County. The 
county name was changed to Brazos in 1842. Town 
thrived until 1866 when Bryan was established on 
the railroad. Millican, terminus of H&TC for a 
while in the ’60’s, was one of the most important 
inland trading points. 

Topography is level to rolling with cultivable 
land largely in Brazos bottoms and on prairie 
section in north part. The county lies partly in 


tBrazoria one of leading industrial counties, but 
value of manufactures not given by Bureau of 
Census to avoid disclosing individual operation of 
largest plant. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


prairie, partly in post-oak belts. Alt. 200-350 _ ft. 
Ann. rainfall 38.94 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 51°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 68°. Rich soils, bottom lands, 
deep reddish alluvial and black, uplands loam and 
sandy loam. Timber includes post oak, pin oak, 
live oak, mesquite, eee elm, pecan, sycamore, 
cottonwood. Fuller’s earth worked; kaolin, some 
lignite, salt. 

Cotton *(10,937 bls. av.), corn, alfalfa, hay, 
peanuts, grain sorghums and truck crops. Devel- 
opment of permanent pastures. Hybrid corn exten- 
sively planted as new crop, 1950. Cotton greatly 
expanded in 1951. Growing season 259 days. Beef 
cattle raising has increased, also dairying. Hogs, 
sheep, few goats. Interest in broiler production. 


Area, square miles. ..583 Bank res....$15,783,000 
Population, 1950. .38,390 Bank dep... .$14,804,000: 
Pop. per sq. mi.....65.8 Tax value...$16,171,930 
Number farms.....1,479 Auto registration. .12,616 
Mfg. value. ..$1,368,000 a 







INCOME: yas $32,948,000 
Whl sales . $9,642,000 
Ret. sales. ..$29,049,000 
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city which had 52.6. per 

cent increase in population, 1940 to 1950. Named 
for William Joel Bryan of pioneer Bryan family. 
Above average in civic attractiveness and conven- 
iences. Excellent schools, hospitals. Allen Acad- 
emy. Furniture, food processing, compress, cotton- 
seed-oil mill, woodworking and other industries. 
Much of income of city from Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, state’s second-rank- 
ing educational institution, located at suburban 
College Station (7,898). A land-grant college, it is 
also a top-ranking military school of country. 


*BREWSTER COUNTY 


Largest of Texas’ 254 counties, located in the 
rugged Big Bend of the Trans-Pecos. Income 
principally from ranching, but with increasing 
revenue from tourist trade. Native white popula- 
tion with considerable Latin-American, especially 
in lower part. Created 1887 from Presidio County, 
organized same year, named for H. P. Brewster, 
secretary to General Houston. The Big Bend His- 
torical Museum on the campus of Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, houses an especially fine 
collection of Big Bend and Trans-Pecos historical 
relics and archaeological artifacts collected in the 
Guadalupe, Davis and Chisos Mountains. 

Rugged, mountainous topography of great and 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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weird beauty, noted for its unique geologic struc- 
tures and species of rare plant life. Principal 
range Los Chisos (the ghosts) Mountains of which 
Mount Emory (7,835) and Lost Mine Peak (7,550) 
are the highest and exceptional for altitude above 
surrounding country, standing nearly a mile high 
above Rio Grande Valley and affording view of 
wide area in Mexico from famous Rim Rock. 
Along Rio Grande are Santa Elena, Boquillas, 
Mariscal Canyons with sheer walls of approxi- 
mately 1,600 feet. Alt. 1,700 ft. along Rio Grande, 
4,500 on plateaus, mountain peaks upward of 
7,000. Ann. rainfall 15.66 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 
47°, July 77°, mean ann. 62°. 

Soils thin and rocky. Pine, oaks, Douglas fir, 
cedar and mesquites in mountainous area. Guayule 
source of natural rubber. Wax-producing candelilla 
sometimes used commercially. Quicksilver has been 
produced in great volume from mines near Ter- 
lingua, though less production last few years; de- 
posits of copper, coal, silver, marble, granite, 
barite, zinc and other minerals of unknown value. 

Whitetail deer, mule deer, antelope, bear and 
other game in mountains. Scenic beauty, fine cli- 
mate and other natural advantages draw increased 
tourist patronage. Big Bend National Park cover- 
ing Chisos Mountain area eventually to be devel- 
oped as international project with Mexican national 
park on other side Rio Grande. (See index for 
reference to Big Bend National Park.) Additional! 
information available by addressing park director, 
Dr. Ross Maxwell, Marathon. 

Principal industry is beef-cattle raising, usually 
on big-scale ranches. The Highland Hereford of 
this area wins many prizes. There is also a large 
sheep and smaller goat population with production 
of wool and mohair. Quarter and Thoroughbred 
horses raised. Large honey production. Little cul- 
tivation because of rugged terrain, coarse soils and 
small rainfall. Some cotton, feedstuffs, fruits and 
vegetables grown on small irrigated acreage on 
Rio Grande. Growing season 227 days. 
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Area, sq. mi.......6,208 Whl. sales. .. .$3,274,000 
Population, 1950...7,309 Retail sales. ..$5,794,000 
Pop, Perysd. Mi......0.2 Bank res.....$4,473,000 
Number farms...... 155 Bank dep... ..$4,242,000 
Mfg. value......$64,000 Tax value. ..$12,415,790 
Incomes... $7,607,000 Auto registration. .2,891 


Alpine (5,256), county seat, trade and tourist 
center for wide area in Big Bend and Davis 
Mountain country. Sul Ross State College. Notable 
Big Bend Museum at college with collec- 
tion Trans-Pecos historical articles and 
archaeological artifacts of mountain re- 

gions. Marathon (600) gateway to Big 
Bend National Park. Terlingua (150) 
mining village in Lower Big Bend. 


*BRISCOE COUNTY 


A ranching and farming county of 
the southern Panhandle, Northwest 
Texas, lying partly on the High 
Plains and partly in the Cap Rock 
Escarpment breaks which bound the 
High Plains on the east. Native 
white, rural population. The Tule 
and Palo Duro Canyons converge in 
the northeast part of the county 
with drop 1,000 feet in altitude in 
places. Portion Red River Valley 
below Cap Rock Escarpment is roll- 
ing plain. Created 1876 from Bexar 
County, organized 1892, named for 
San Jacinto battle hero, Andrew 
Briscoe. In Silverton Cemetery is 
marker on original site of headquar- 
ters of the Quitaque Ranch, estab- 
lished by Baker Brothers in 1877. 
Bought in 1880 by Charles Good- 
night for Mrs. Cornelia Adair. With 
the Palo Duro ranches it comprised 
more than 1,000,000 acres, acquired 
by Charles Goodnight in 1887. 
Broken into smaller tracts later. 

Central, southwestern and western 
portions on high, level plains, with 
precipitous drop of Cap Rock Scarp 
running irregularly from southeast 
to northwest across county. Por- 
tions below rolling to broken. Alt. 
2,100-3,300 ft. Ann. rainfall 23 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 60°. Soils range from dark to 
chocolate loam to sandy loams. Mesquite, cedar 
principal timber. Commercial clay products, full- 
er’s earth, manufactured with rotary mud as by- 
product. 

High level plains area intensively cultivated to 
cotton *(8,259 bls. av.), wheat *(1,073,950 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, barley, oats and alfalfa. 
Vetch and winter peas grown as cover crops. 
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There are 11,500 acres under irrigation from wells. 
Growing season 200 days. Beef cattle raising in 
broken area of Cap Rock Scarp and below. Some 
*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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sheep. Dairying and poultry raising. Entire county 
is in Cap Rock Soil Conservation District. 

Area, square miles...887 Whl. sales....$1,410,000 
Population, 1950. . ere Retail sales. ..$2,536,000 


Pop, persso. Ml... +s Bank res.....$3,214,000 
Number farms...... 464 Bank dep..... $2,984,000 
Miser valuei ae-c $94,000 Tax value... .$4,628,351 
Income O79) ..0% $3,607,000 Auto registration. .2,086 


Silverton (855), county seat, farm, ranch, trad- 
ing center. Has fuller’s earth plant with rotary 
mud as by-product; grain shipping point. Quitaque 
(644), situated at foot of Cap Rock Escarpment, 
shipping point with gins and cotton compress. 


*BROOKS COUNTY 
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Livestock raising and farming county of South 
Texas. Native white, rural population with many 
Latin Americans. Created 1911 from parts of Live 
Oak, Starr, Hidalgo and Zapata Counties; organ- 
ized 1912; named after Ranger Capt. J. A. Brooks. 

Level to rolling surface of Coastal Plain with 
few small lakes and low hills. Some prairie but 
largely brush covered. Alt. 100-400 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 24.15 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 59°, July 86°, 
mean ann. 72°. Light to dark sandy loams, with 
clay subsoils. Mesquite, live oak, huisache. Brush 
excellent game cover; deer and turkey hunting in 
season. Oil (1950), 5,215,098 bbls.; natural gas, 
with two large recycling plants; gypsum produc- 
tion, commercial clay, slate. 

Citrus fruits, watermelons, tomatoes, 
cotton, cucumbers, onions, cabbage, potatoes, 
strawberries; large irrigated area. Clovers, flax 
recently introduced. Loma Blanca Soil Conserva- 
tion District includes entire county. Growing sea- 
son 293 days. One of Texas’ outstanding dairy 
counties which has developed from a beginning in 
1909; known for sweet butter, fine Jerseys. Big- 
scale ranching on ranges, Herefords, Brahman, 
Santa Gertrudis and other breeds. 

Area, square miles. .908 Whl. sales. ...$3,995,000 
Population, 1950...9,195 Retail sales. ..$7,504,000 


peanuts, 


Pop. per sq: mi.g... 10.1 Bank res... gs so 4ossOU0 
Number farms...... 277 Bank dep.... .$3,255,000 
Mfg. value (*) ax value.. .$19,134,800 


LT CORTCictare sr bee $6,882,000 Auto registration. .2,973 


Falfurrias (6,697), county seat, is famous for 
dairy products industry, shipping point dairy prod- 
ucts, truck, cotton, gypsum. Annual rodeo. 


*BROWN COUNTY 


Has balanced economy of crop-growing, live- 
stock raising, industry. Native white population, 
about 70 per cent of which lives in Brownwood. 
Created 1856 from Comanche and _ Travis Counties, 
organized 1857, named for Capt. Henry S. Brown, 
hero of Texas Revolution and first white man to 
visit this area (1828) in pursuit of a band of 
Comanches. 

Surface rolling to hilly, part prairie, part tim- 
bered. Alt. 1,200-1,700 ft. Ann. rainfall 27.44 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 84°, mean ann. 65°. 
One of principal recreational spots of state at 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Lake Brownwood and 36th Division State Park in 
north-central part. Fishing, ducks, geese, doves; 
small game. 

Fifty soil types, par ag from alluvial in low- 
lands to clays, chocolate loams and sands. Tim- 
ber—pecan, mesquite, blackjack, st oak, live 
oak, sycamore, cottonwood. Oil (1950), 290,713 
bbls.; natural gas, brick clay, gray shale, glass 
sand, celestite; deposits of coal, dolomite. 

Wide diversity of crops: grain sorghums, oats, 
wheat *(238,000 bu. av.), peanuts, truck, cotton, 


corn, castor beans, spelt, barley, rye, vetch, 
alfalfa, melons, peaches, cantaloupes grown for 
market. Irrigation of 6,000 acres from Lake 


Brownwood. Farmers grow much feed and food for 
home consumption. Flax, tomatoes, lettuce, sweet 
corn introduced as new crops. Growing season 234 
days. Sheep with large wool production, Hereford 
cattle; Angora goats and mohair. During 1949- 
1950 Grade A dairies increased from 30 to over 
100; broiler production from 100,000 to 1,000,000. 
Area, square miles.. .949 Whl. sales. ..$17,194,000 
Population, 1950. .28,607 Retail sales. .$22,089,000 
Pop:, per. sq. mi.....30:;1 Bank fesipee aay ,000 
Number farms....1,767 Bank dep....$15,576,000 







Mfg. value...$1,691,000 Tax value. ..$16,278,177 
Income ......$32;513,000° Auto ree. eee oe oer 
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Weusone [* sae is both industrial and 
4 WAN educational center. One 
s of Texas’ few woolen 
and worsted mills, garments, feedstuffs, flour, 
peanut products, cottonseed oil, brick and tile, 
meat, poultry packing, canning. Large wholesale 
distribution. Excellent school system; Howard 
Payne, Daniel Baker Colleges; Brown County 


Vocational School; two hospitals. Livestock show, 
Lake Brownwood Regatta annually. 


*BURLESON COUNTY 


Farming and livestock raising county in East 
Central Texas. Native white population with con- 
siderable Negro population. Created and organized 
in 1846 from Milam and Washington Counties. 
famed for Gen. Edward Burleson, of Texas Revo- 
ution. 

Rolling surface with few hills, drained by Brazos 
on east boundary and Yegua Creek on west. 
Timbered in north and south, prairie in central 
portion. Brazos bottoms along eastern border. Alt. 
225-475 ft. Ann. rainfall 33.73 in. Temp. avgs:, 
Jan. 51°, July 85°, mean ann. 68°. Soils dark 
loams on prairies, reddish brown in bottoms. Post 
oak, blackjack, live oak, cedar, hackberry, hick- 
ory, pecan. Small oil production, deposits fuller’s 
earth, brick clay, lignite. Artesian water. 

Farming predominates with cotton. *(22,511 bls. 
av.), corn, grain sorghums, tomatoes and water- 
melons as leading crops. Considerable cultivated 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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hogs are principal livestock; dairying and poultry 
raising have developed in last five years. Many 
turkeys shipped. Active soil conservation program. 


Area, square miles...679 Whl. sales... .$1,440,000 
Population, 1950. .13,000 Retail sales. ..$6,574,000 
Popper sGzmi.....19.1 Bank res... ..$5,718,000 
Number farms. ...1,857 Bank dep.....$5,177,000 
RUSE VANCE OM) ccese 0 6 5 « Tax value... .$8,694,010 
Encomnesta. 2... $9,174,000 Auto registration... .3,688 


Caldwell (2,098), county seat, important high- 
way junction point. Cottonseed oil mill, gins, 
creamery and milk plant, County Fair in October, 
Somerville (1,420) is railroad division and repair 
ee Has one of largest wood-preserving plants 
in WS: 


*BURNET COUNTY 
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Situated 
eastern edge of ‘al 
Basin. Largely livestock raising, 1 
economy stimulated in recent years from tourist 


in scenically beautiful country at the 
the Central, or Burnet-Llano 
some farming, 


trade. Stable, native white largely rural popula- 
tion. Created 1852 from Bell, Williamson, Travis 
Counties, organized 1854; named for David G. 
Burnet, Provisional President of Republic of Tex- 
as, 1836. Fort Croghan, 1849-1855; Holland 
Springs, first settlement, 1848; Morman Mill, 
1850; Black’s Fort, 1851; Smithwick Mill, 1855, 
historic points. : 
Rolling to hilly in east; rugged surface in west, 
dropping down to Colorado valley. Lake Buchanan 
along upper western edge; Inks Lake below. In 
1951 two other reservoirs, Granite Shoals and 
Marble Falls, being constructed, making Colorado 
continuous lake along western edge and through 
southern part of county. Alt. 700-1,600 ft. Ann. 
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rainfall 29.53 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 49°, July 84°, 
mean ann. 67°. Fishing and other recreation at 
Buchanan and Inks Lakes. Guest ranches. Long- 
horn Cavern, owned by state in southwest part, 
attracts many sightseers. Deer, wild turkey, quail 
and other game. 

Soils range from sandy and black waxy to reds. 
Timber—dense growths of cedar, pecan along 
streams, cottonwood, post oak, live oak, elm, 
hackberry, mesquite. Large production posts and 
poles from cedar. Water available, average depths 
80 to 200 ft. Wide range of minerals; granite, 
from which Texas State Capitol and Galveston 
Seawall built from Granite Mountain near Marble 
Falls; copper, lead, graphite, lithograph stone, 
small traces of gold, silver; limestone produced. 
Graphite mine and mill west of Burnet. Dolomitic 
limestone production during war for magnesium 
plant at Austin. 

Lower Colorado River Authority projects out- 
standing. Lake Buchanan and Roy Inks Reservoir 
on Colorado River part power and flood control 
project. Beautiful scenery for tourists, with guest 
ranches and fine hunting and fishing. Longhorn 
Cavern, state-owned cave in Longhorn State Park. 

Livestock raising predominates with large beef 
cattle, sheep and wool, and goat and mohair in- 
dustries. Commercial dairying and chicken and 
egg production. Many turkeys grown for shipment. 
Oats, corn, wheat, sorghums and cotton are prin- 
cipal crops. Pasture improvement. Growing season 
249 days. 

Area, sq. mi.......1,003 
Population, 1950. .10,356 
Pop peresdy imi. .4.8 10:3 
Number farms.....1,053 


Whl. sales... .$1,328,000 
Retail sales. ..$5,523,000 
Banks Tes)... se": $4,005,000 
Bank dep.....$3,754,000 
Mfg. value-.... $118,000 Tax value....$7,358,170 
Inecomens. a. $9,408,000 Auto registration. .4,689 


Burnet (2,383), county seat, cattle and mineral 
products shipping point, and market. Cedar craft 
and graphite industries; tourist trade. Annual ro- 
deo. Marble Falls (2,046), tourist center; granite 
quarry; adjacent to Marble Falls Reservoir under 
construction in 1951. Bertram (600) farm center 
in east part. 


*CALDWELL COUNTY 
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Diversified farming and livestock county in 
South Central Texas. Stable, rural native white 
and Negro population; Latin Americans. Created 
1848 from Gonzales County, organized same year, 


named for Mathew (Old Paint) Caldwell, signer 
of Texas Declaration of Independence. 
Level to rolling with hills in the east. Part 


prairie, part post-oak belt. Drainage to San Mar- 
cos River on southwest border. Alt. 375-650 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 31.95 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 51°, July 
85°, mean ann. 68°. Bathing, fishing in spring-fed 
San Marcos which draws summer tourist trade. 
Hunting, fishing. Lockhart State Park near Lock- 
hart, scene of Battle of Plum Creek, Aug. 12, 
1840, which ended Texas’ greatest Indian raid. 
Soils range from black waxy on prairies to 
sandy loams in east, rich alluvials in bottoms. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Walnut, ash, live oak, post oak, hackberry, mes- 


quite, hickory, pecan. Oil (1950), 1,940,486 bbls. ; 
gas, deposits of iron ore, building stone, lignite, 
clay, silver, gold. 

Cotton *(14,636 bls. av.), corn, maize, melons, 
peanuts, flax grown for market. Growing season 
268 days. Cattle, turkeys, poultry with especial 
attention to broiler production; dairying; hogs, 
sheep. Considerable honey production. Permanent 
pasture program; active soil conservation by ter- 
racing, contouring, sodding, and dirt-tank con- 
struction. Growing season 268 days. 


Area, square miles...544 Whl. sales... .$4,600,000 
Population, 1950. .19,350 Retail sales. .$15,278,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 35.6 Bank res....$10,675,000 
Number farms.....1,491 Bank dep.....$9,743,000 
Mfg. value..... $402,000 Tax value. ..$14,204,120 
Income 2a a. $19,855,000 Auto registration. .8,374 


Lockhart (5,531), county seat, ginning and com- 
press center, leather goods, garments, cottonseed 
oil, clothing manufacturing; $350,000 school com- 
pleted early 1951; hospitals; county youth fair in 
March. Luling (4,285) is. oil-field center; turkey 
and chicken dressing industry; headquarters Edgar 
B. Davis agricultural research foundation. Fentress 
is resort on San Marcos. 


*CALHOUN COUNTY 
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cs deeply indented by Lavaca and 
San Antonio Bays and skirted off- 
shore by Matagorda Island. Diversified income 
from livestock, crops, fishing, shipping, oil and 


industry, notably $50,000,000 aluminum plant at 
Port Lavaca. Native white population. Created, 
organized 1846 from Matagorda, Jackson, Victoria 
Counties, named for John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of War under President Monroe. Six miles north- 
east of Port Lavaca on State Highway 35 is site 
of Coy’s Point, early port. A town was established 
here in 1836. Burned by Indians in 1840. Site of 
old town of Linnville located 3.5 miles northeast 
of Port Lavaca. It was an early Texas port. De- 
stroyed by Comanche Indians, Aug. 8, 1840. Fif- 
teen miles southeast of Port Lavaca is site of the 
old port of Indianola, founded in 1844 and first 
called Karlshaven by German immigrants. An 
important Texas port until 1860 when the San 
Antonio and Mexican Gulf and Indianola Railroads 
were completed. Partially destroyed by a storm 
Sept. 17, 1875. Rebuilt but totally destroyed by 
another storm Aug. 20, 1886. Old town of Powder 
Horn was located near Indianola. Near Port La- 
vaca is the monument to the explorer, Rene Robert 
Cavalier de la Salle. It was erected as part of the 
centennial celebration of 1936. Level coastal sur- 
face, mainland and island; largely grass covered; 
timbered in some sections with live oak, post oak 


and huisache. Alt. sea level to 50 ft. Ann. rainfall 
37.10 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 56°, July 83°, mean 
ann, 70°. Several excellent beaches, much fishing, 
boating, winter-summer tourist trade. 

Black coastal clays, sand and chocolate soils. 
Cypress post oak, live oak, mesquite. Oil (1950), 
2,132,227 bbls.; natural gas and some sulphur. 
Important industry is sale of fish, shrimp, oysters 
from coastal waters. Mudshell shipped. a food, 
vegetable conditioning furnish employment for 
many. Green Lake one of largest fresh-water lakes 
in Texas. Fishing, resort attractions. 

Cotton *(13,742 bls. av.), rice, grain sorghums, 
corn, flax, clover. Large area irrigated for rice. 
Growing season 295 days. Ranching, beef cattle 
industry, some hog raising and dairying. Much 
fertile soil but drainage a problem. Large-scale 
drainage program under way. 


Whi. sales. ...$3,156,000 
Retail sales.. .$5,551,000 


Pop. per Sq.-ml. es 17.2 - Bank res...57$1,6230,000 
Number farms...... 328 Bank dep.... .$7,125,000 
Mier Vaiie ne re a... ... Tax value. ..$19,094,688 
INCOMews: 425.2 $8,272,000 Auto registration. .3,714 


Port Lavaca (5,062), county seat, increased 
population 144.7 per cent, 1940 to 1950. $50,000,- 
000 plant of Aluminum Corporation of America 
employs 600, built in 1949-50, being enlarged in 
early 1951. Center for large commercial fisheries 
and shrimping operations; large shrimp-freezing 
industry; tourist trade, summer and winter. Chan- 
nel connects with Intracoastal Canal. Seadrift 
(548) and Port O’Connor (600) fishing, tourist 
centers. 


*CALLAHAN COUNTY 
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Central West Texas ranching and stock-farming 
county with farming secondary. Stable, native 
white population. Created 1858 from Bexar, Travis. 
and Bosque Counties, organized 1877; named for 
James N. Callahan, Texas Ranger captain. A few 
miles south of Baird are few stone ruins of old 
town of Belle Plain, pioneer county seat and loca- 
tion of Belle Plain College. 

Hill ranges of Callahan Divide cross county from 
east to west, boundary between Brazos and Colo- 
rado watersheds. Surface rolling to level in north 
and south. Some prairie, though cies deg’ tim- 
bered, much of area with recent growth of mes- 
quite. Alt. 1,500-2,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 24.54 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 64°. Good game cover in rougher 
portions. 

One third of land arable, soils varying from 
light sands to dark loams in valleys. Post oak, 
mesquite, cedar, some blackjack. Oil (1950), 365,- 
445 bbls.; natural gas, deposits commercial clay 
and sands. 

Large beef cattle production, some sheep and 
goats with wool and mohair production. Large 
poultry industry with shipments of chickens, eggs, 
turkeys. Principal crops are grain sorghums, pea- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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nuts, wheat *(220,000 bu. av.), fruit, watermelons, 
oats, with small amount of cotton. Considerable 
acreage vetch, Austrian winter peas and other 
soil-building plants. County covered with three 


pid Syn Paces haat districts. Growing season 222 
ays. 
Area, square miles...857 Whl. sales......$527,000 


Retail sales.. .$4,507,000 
Bank Tes. e..% $3,919,000 
Bank dep.... .$3,695,000 


WGhycde Mien (ct Go arr Tax value... .$8,569,478 
Pneomien 7. $8,751,000 Auto registration. .4,466 
Baird (1,825) county seat, railroad division 


point, retail and shipping point; has oil refinery, 
gins, flour mills, modern hospitals. Cross Plains 
(1,301), oil and agricultural center; mattress fac- 
tory, machine shops. Clyde (910) is diversified 
farming and fruit center. 


*CAMERON COUNTY 
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Southernmost county of Texas in Lower Rio 
Grande Valley with economy depending on inten- 
sive agricultural production, industry, shipping and 
tourist trade. An old historic county with phe- 
nomenal growth: since development of citrus, truck 
and other irrigated industries in recent years; old 
and new population with much in-migration from 
all parts of U.S.; many Latin Americans. Created 
from Nueces County 1848, organized same year, 
named for Ewen Cameron, hero of Mier Battle, 
who was executed by Mexicans. Has grown tre- 
mendously in recent years, but is one of the older, 
settled counties of the state, dating back to set- 
tlement on the early royal Spanish land grants. 
Near Brownsville is site of ‘‘Rancho Viejo,’’ or 
E! Spiritu Santo, established in 1771 by Jose Sal- 
vador de la Garza. First European settlement in 
Cameron County. Near old town of Brazos Santi- 
ago was fought last battle of Civil War. At the 
site of the Battle of Resaca de la Palma, 3.5 
miles north of Brownsville, there is a marker. 
In Brownsville is Fort Brown, known as _ Fort 
Taylor in 1846, renamed in that year for Major 
Jacob Brown. 

Surface is tidewater coastal plain, brush cov- 
ered in native state but now almost entirely in 
cultivation, except grasslands along coast. Part 
of area on Padre Island. Many tourists attracted 
annually by mild winter climate, excellent fishing 
in Gulf and boating and surf bathing. Alt. sea 
level to 60 ft. Ann. rainfall 31.05 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 60°, July 84°, mean ann. 72°. 

Soils mostly clay loams and sands. Some timber 
along Rio Grande—ebony, lignum vitae, huisache, 
Brazilwood, mesquite, palms. Some oil and gas; 
brick clays mined commercially. 

Though known mostly for its citrus fruit and 
winter vegetable production, largest income is 
from cotton *(178,286 bls. av.), High cotton price 
plus freezes of 1949, 1950 which cut down citrus 
production, encouraged increase in cotton acreage. 
Besides grapefruit and oranges there is a large 
commercial movement of tomatoes, cabbage, pota- 
toes, broccoli, beans, peppers, lettuce, squash, egg- 
plant, carrots, beets, peas, okra, cauliflower and 
sweet corn. While most of the fruits and vegeta- 
bles are shipped by express direct to northern con- 
sumers’ markets in winter and early spring, there 
has developed a great commercial canning industry 
in recent years. Total irrigated area, 248,000 acres. 
Waters now received from normal flow of the 
Rio Grande will be greatly increased by comple- 
tion of Faleon and other reservoir projects up- 


stream to conserve floodwaters. There is extensive 
dairying industry, some beef cattle, poultry and 
sheep and goat raising. Usually year-round grow- 
ing season, net of 336 days over long period. 
Area, square miles..883 Whl. sales. ..$75,892,000 
Pop., 1950.......125,170 Retail sales. .$81,471,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....141.8 Bank res....$61,466,000 
Number farms....3,564 Bank dep....$58,696,000 
Mfg. value. ..$9,967,000 Tax value. ..$52,635,730 
Income ....$118,845,000 Auto reg......... ot, 162 

Brownsville (36,176), county seat, is deep-water 
port connected with Gulf by channel; also south- 
ern terminus Intracoastal Canal; port of entry for 
trade with Mexico; international airport; whole- 
sale and retail center for rich territory; giant 
petroleum-gas chemical products plant; food prod- 
ucts, clay products, clothing and other industries. 
Southmost College; historic old Fort Brown from 
which it takes name; Charro Days festival. Sister 
city of Matamoros across international bridge over 
Rio Grande. Year-round tourist trade. Harlingen 
(23,202), market for intensively cultivated cotton, 
citrus, winter vegetable area; major U.S. vege- 
table shipping point; connected during 1951 by 
barge line with Intracoastal Canal; fifty indus- 
tries, notably food products; tourist trade; excel- 
lent schools and other civic enterprises. San Benito 
(13,264) citrus, fruit, cotton, vegetable center; 
big canning and packing industries. Tourist trade. 
One of finest hospitals in state. Cotton carnival 
in August. Port Isabel (2,367), deep-water port on 
Laguna Madre opposite Padre Island, 99-year-old 
lighthouse most famous on coast; tourist trade 
for fishing, swimming; big refinery under con- 
struction, 1950; La Feria (2,937), Rio Hondo 
(1,128) and Los Fresnos (1,107) other cities with 
rich agricultural, tourist trade. 


*CAMP COUNTY 
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MILES 


Crop, livestock county in Northeast Texas pine 
area. Old settled county with stable population, 
largely rural, native white and Negro. Economy 
stimulated last few years by development of iron 
ores in adjacent county. Created from Upshur 
County 1874, organized same year. Named for J. 
Lafayette Camp, Confederate hero. 

Rolling to hilly topography draining principally 
to Cypress Creek on north; excellent game cover, 
hunting, fishing. Alt. 350-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 46 


Le huge ann. temp. 65°. Ferndale Lake and 
Club. 

Sand and sandy clays predominate, excellent 
for truck crops. Timber—shortleaf and _ loblolly 


pine, hickory, ash, gum, oak, honey locust, dog- 
wood, cottonwood, black walnut, much of it pro- 
duced commercially. Oil (1950), 136,979 bbls.; iron 
ore, lignite, clay in quantity. 

Sweet potatoes, cotton principal crops; variety 
of truck including black-eyed peas, squash, mel- 
ons, ribbon cane. Much attention to pasture im- 
provement. Forty commercial milk producers in 
1951, largely developed in preceding two years. 
Increasing beef cattle, poultry production. Grow- 


ing season 230 days. 
Whl. sales. ...$1,406,000 


Area, square miles. .190 
Population, 1950...8,740 Retail sales. ..$4,118,000 


Pop. e per, Sd) Minwin.40.0 ™bankeeres <i. . $3,377,000 
Number farms.....1,163 Bank dep.... .$3,133,000 
Mfg. value. ..$1,225,000 Tax value... .$4,741,192 


Income ......$6,399,000 Auto registration. .2,797 

Pittsburg (3,157), county seat, has large basket 
and crate industries, lumber mills, furniture fac- 
tory, sweet potato grading, and shipping plant. 
Northeast Texas Fair. Public housing project being 
completed in 1951. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 9510. 
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MILES 

Ranching, wheat and oil and gas county in 
Panhandle. Native white, largely rural population. 
Created from Bexar County, 1876, organized 1888, 
named for Samuel P. Carson, Secretary of State 
in Burnet’s Cabinet. 

Level floor of High Plains in south half, sur- 
face sloping down into breaks of Canadian River 
tributaries in north half. Antelope Peak landmark 


in NW part. Alt. 3,800-3,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 
21.96 in. Mean ann. temp. 56°. 

Dark, heavy to light loam soils, 75 per cent 
tillable. Some cottonwood, other timber along 
creeks leading to Canadian River. Oil (1950), 
3,450,494 bbls.; 1,000 oil and gas wells, gas ex- 


traction, carbon black plants. Underlaid by Pan- 
handle natural gas field, world’s largest, pipelines 
to Denver, Chicago, St. Louis and other metro- 
politan centers. 

A epee wheat county *(1,605,300 bu. av.), 
production being on the level southern part. Also 
grain sorghums, barley, oats. Fine Hereford cat- 
tle; 6666 ranch notable; Pan-Tech Farms being 
developed by Texas Technological College will aid 
county development. Growing season 205 days. 
Area, square miles...899 Whl. sales... .$3,898,000 
Population, 1950...6,852 Retail sales.. .$5,395,000 
Pop. pew sq. mi......7.6 Bank res.....$8,246,000 
Number farms......460 Bank dep.....$7,778,000 
Mfg. value (*) Tax Value...$21,313,/073 
Income Auto registration. .4,383 

Panhandle (1,403), county seat, is principal 
commercial center, wheat and cattle shipping 
point. Skelleytown (650), oil-area center; White 
Deer (631) and Groom (677) retail centers. 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


population, largely rural. Agricultural economy 
with income from oil. Created from Bowie County, 
1846, organized same year, named for Lewis Cass, 
U.S. Senator from Michigan, who advocated an- 
nexation of Texas; in 1861 name changed to Davis 
in honor of Jefferson Davis of Confederacy, but 
was renamed Cass in 1871. ; 

Typical Piney Woods terrain and vegetation with 
rolling to hilly country draining to Sulphur River 
on the north and Cypress Bayou on south. Alt. 
200-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 47.57 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 65°. Soils gray, red sandy and alluvial. 
Shortleaf pine, oak, gum, hickory, cottonwood, 
ash, most used commercially. Shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pine and hardwoods cover 275,000 acres. Oil 
(1950), 676,215 bbls.; gas and iron ore also pro- 
duced; lignite, rane 

Cotton *(6,770 bls. av.), corn, sweet potatoes, 
watermelons, purple hull and black-eyed peas, 
tomatoes, cantaloupes, peanuts. Leads state in 
sericea lespedeza development; Kudzu for seeds. 
Big development beef cattle raising; smaller in- 
crease poultry (broiler) production; dairying, 
swine raising. Active soil conservation program. 


Whl. sales. ...$2,666,000 
Retail sales. .$14,935,000 
Bank res....$10,322,000 
Bank dep..... $ 


Area, square miles. .965 
Population, 1950. .26,732 
POp.sDer SO. Ihe ene cad 
Number farms.....2,819 ,487,000 
Mfg. value. ..$2,913,000 Tax value. ..$10,891,876 
Income iee4-is.. $18,441,000 Auto registration. .7,748 


Linden (1,742), county seat, has two lumber 
mills, chair factory, broom-handle mill. Atlanta 
(3,770) has large canning plant, glove factory, 
lumber mills, district highway office. Hughes 
Springs (1,410) has two lumber mills, slag-crush- 
ing plant for producing railroad ballast. Increased 
trade because of proximity of iron plant in adja- 
cent county. 
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Agricultural county: of the Panhandle North 
High Plains, of fairly recent development. Native 


white, rural population. Created from Bexar Dis- 
trict, 1876, organized 1891, named for Henry 
Castro. 

Level surface broken only by several draws 
which afford drainage. Ninety-five per cent tillable 
area. Alt. 3,500-4,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 19 in. Mean 
ann. temp. 59°. Fertile soils for high-protein wheat 
and feedstuffs, mostly sandy loams and black. 
Abundance underground water at 100 to 200 feet 
for irrigation. 

Wheat *(2,481,500 bu. av.), grain sorghums, cot- 
ton, corn, alfalfa, potatoes and miscellaneous vege- 
tables are grown for market. Considerable in- 
crease in hybrid corn. Irrigation from 1,050 wells. 
Growing season 201 days. Large beef cattle in- 
dustry, some hog and sheep production for mar- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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ket. Many farms producing Grade A milk. Active 
soil and water conservation program. 


Area, square miles. ..876 Whl. sales. gee 742,000 
Population, a 5, 417 Retail sales. oF 693, 000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 60-28 “pank reses's'), 2;705,000 
Number farms...... 733 Bank dep.... .$2,532,000 
WEEE Vallee ss: . $22,000 Tax value... .$7,596,437 
mmeame iss... 6,364,000 Auto registration. seni Wes 


Dimmitt (1, 441), county seat, is commercial 
center for county, grain elevators. Plains Memo- 
rial Hospital (co-operative); Castro County Fair 
in September. 
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On the tidewater coastal plains, indented by 
Trinity Bay, with economy depending on oil, cattle 
raising, rice; rural white population, some Ne- 
groes. Created from Liberty and Jefferson Coun- 
ties 1858, organized same year. Named for Gen. 
Thomas Jefferson Chambers, who was appointed 
Surveyor General of Texas by Mexican government 
in 1829. Old Fort Anahuac remains visible, erected 
1830, scene early conflict in Texas Revolution. 

Level coastal plain, grass covered in south and 
central parts with forest belt extending across 
northern boundary. Alt. sea level to 50 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 51.19 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, July 82°, 
mean ann. 68°. Excellent fishing along coast and 
in bays. Ducks, geese and other game in season. 
Considerable tourist trade in summer and winter. 

One of top oil-producing counties, 16,851,256 
bbls. in 1950. Large sulphur deposits, with big 
development just across line in Liberty County; 
natural gas. Coastal clay, sandy loam soils, much 
of surface poorly drained. Timber includes cypress, 
pine, cedar, post oak, live oak, hickory. 

Rice is principal crop with 57,000 acres under 
irrigation; corn, feedstuffs, figs, vegetables. Large 
cattle-raising industry (Brahmans and Herefords) 


an grassy coastal prairies. Growing season 289 
ays. 

Area, Square miles...618 Whl. sales......$948,000 
Population, 1950...7,871 Retail sales. ..$5,242,000 
Bopaperssdesimisn..12.7, Bank ores). .%.5$2,441,000 
Number farms...... 386 Bank dep.... .$2,341,000 
WMicmeveluem(*)e...c..8.° Lax value. ..$28/306,)353 
RNCOMEL se. srs $9,275,000 Auto registration. .4,064 


Anahuac (1,282), county seat, connected with 
Houston Ship Channel by ten-foot channel; ship- 
ping, fishing, tourist center with oil refinery and 
recycling plant nearby. County hospital finished in 
1950. Hankamer, Mont Belvieu, Winnie are mar- 
kets for agricultural and oil area. 


*CHEROKEE COUNTY 


In the East Texas Piney Woods, a highly diver- 
sified agricultural county. Stable, largely rural 
population with considerable portion Negroes. 
Created and organized from Nacogdoches County 
in 1846, named for Cherokee Indians who lived 
in area until Cherokee War, 1839. Near Rusk, site 
of Cook’s Fort, established by James Cook as 
protection against Indians, is marked. Near Rusk 
is Mountain Home, birthplace of James Stephen 


SMITH COUNTY 
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Texas. Near Rusk is site © WELLS? 
of old New Birmingham > ce 
which was scene of the (Aiea 
great East Texas iron Lf nS 
rush of 1891. Was once dg 
prosperous community of about 3,500. After a 
brief boom the town died. Near Mount Selman is 
marked site of Larissa College, established 1848, 
closed 1866. 

Rolling to hilly timbered county with many pic- 
turesque points, notably Love’s Lookout north of 
Jacksonville. Many lakes which afford excellent 
fishing. Excellent game cover throughout county. 
Alt. 250-450 ft. Ann. rainfall 45.29 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 48°, July S$2°, mean ann. 65°. 

Light sandy clay and red soils with alluvials 
in bottoms, adapted to diversified crops. Large 
income from forests—pine, gum, walnut, post oak, 
birch. Many sawmills in operation. Oil (1950), 
144,036 bbls.; gas, iron ore and burning clay also 
produced commercially; lignite, salt. Clay adapt- 
able to porcelain making found in northeast part. 

Leading tomato county, commercial crop in 
Texas having originated here; cotton *(7,628 bls. 
av.), peaches, corn, watermelons, sweet potatoes, 
onions, bell peppers and other truck crops. Large 
commercial truck production. Increased acreage to 





peach orchards. Growing season 243 days. Beef 
cattle industry developed in recent years with 
Hereford, Brahman, Black Angus and mixed 
breeds. Fifty-four Grade A dairies; 200 broiler 
houses; large egg production. 
Area, sq. mi. >. 1,054. Whi. sales. <: .$6,752,000 
Population, 1950. .38,694 Retail sales. 721; 922,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .386.7 Bank res....$17,418,000 
Number farms.....4,147 Bank dep... .$16,097,000 
Mfg. value. $4, 296, 000 Tax value. ..$16,837,372 
Income F -$30, 498,000 Auto reg..........12,048 
Rusk (6,617), county seat, has sawmills, crate 
and woodworking plants, dairy products plant, 


state hospital. Jacksonville (8,550) is one of 
Texas’ largest truck packing and shipping points; 
center of tomato growing; lumber mills, crate 
factories, canning plant, creamery, hatchery, 
poultry dressing and other industries. Lon Morris 
and Jacksonville colleges. Two hospitals. Alto 
(1,007), truck shipping point; location of Texas 
Forest Service Indian Mound nursery. Indian 
Mound notable for archaeological artifacts. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 


signs and symbols, text and maps, See p. 510 
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Farming and livestock county in lower eastern 
Panhandle, short distance below High Plains. 


Native white population, about half rural. Created 
from Young Land District and Bexar Territory 
1876, organized 1887, named for George C. Chil- 
dress, author of Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Rolling to level topography, traversed by Prairie 
Dog Town Fork of Red River. Largely prairie, 
but with some mesquite-covered areas. Alt. 1,600- 
1,900 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.31 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 
40°, July 83°, mean ann. 62°. 

Soils are sandy loams and dark and gray choco- 
late with some red soils. Deposits of clay and 
gypsum have commercial possibilities. Mesquite, 
hackberry; some shin oak. Part prairie. 

A staple-crop county producing cotton *(37,393 
bls. av.), wheat *(510,000 bu. av.), grain sor- 
ghums and other feedstuffs. Growing season 212 
days. Some pasture development. Large beef-cattle 
industry with MHerefords predominating. Some 
dairying, poultry raising. Active conservation pro- 
gram with 57 per cent of land terraced. Some 
irrigation from wells. 


Area, Square miles..701 Whl. sales....$7,541,000 
Population, 1950. 12,123 Retail sales. . $12,536,000 
Pops! Der sammie, - 17.3. Bank res....$12,928,000 
Number farms...... 785 Bank dep. .. .$12,363,000 
Mfg. value.....$568,000 Tax value. ..$12,199,148 
Income qa os $14,440,000 Auto registration. .6,417 


Childress (7,587), county seat, has twenty-five 
wholesale houses serving radius of 75 miles. Rail- 
road division point; cotton ginning, compress and 


cottonseed oil industries. Creamery, hatchery. 
Annual Greenbelt fair in fall, with outstanding 
fair park. 
*CLAY COUNTY 
Livestock, farming and oil county of North 


Central Texas bordering Oklahoma. Native white, 
largely rural population. Created 1857 from Cooke 
County, disorganized 1862 because of Indian raids; 
reorganized 1873. Named for Henry Clay. 

Rolling to hilly terrain. Prairie spotted with 
mesquite in west, north and east parts; post oak 
and mesquite in south. Draining to Red River on 
north and Trinity on south. Alt. 900-1,100 ft. Ann. 


rainfall 27.64 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 42°, July 85°, 
mean ann. 64° 
Sandy soils ‘along Red River; sandy loam on 


uplands, dark soils “along Wichita and tributaries. 
Oil (1950), 5,135,411 bbls.; clays, stone. 


Wheat * (388,500 bu. av.) principal crop with 
corn, cotton *(5,346 bls. av.), grain sorghums, 
hay, peaches and peanuts. Two soil conservation 


districts. Growing season 232 days. Home of the 


assis ise 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


first Hereford in Texas (W. S. Ikard in 1876), 
Clay is still a leading. beef-producing pepsin 
Increased dairying in recent years. 
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Area, SQ..Mi.« ..<..08,101., Whi saleseen oem $712,000 
Population, 1950. . .9,896 Retail sales. ..$5,327,000 
Pop. Der .Sq. titans 9.0 Bank res.....$4,678,000 
Number farms..... 1,208 ret: dep. ....$4,472,000 
WEES (MeIUG. UE. io nressnetise Tax value. . . $20,953,910 
ERICOMIE os ounces $9,950,000 Auto registration. . .4,540 
Henrietta (2,820), county seat, has _ several 


manufacturing industries and 
trade area. Pioneers Reunion 
trolia (607), Bellevue (410) 
farm market centers. 
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Cattle, cotton, grain sorghum and oil economy; 
located on High Plains west of Lubbock. Native 
white population, mostly rural. Created 1876 from 
Bexar County, organized 1924, named for Robert 
Cochran, early Texas settler. 

Level topography in north, slightly rolling in 
south, drained by Sulphur Draw. Largely prairie 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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with shin oak in south and west. Alt. 3,500-3,800 
ft. Ann. rainfall 18 in. Mean ann. temp. 58°. 

Sandy and sandy loam soils. No timber; largely 
grasslands with some shin-oak coverage in lighter 
sandy southwest part. Oil (1950), 7,803,953 bbls. 
Some antelope, prairie chicken; also quail, doves, 
largely in southern part. 

otton cultivation has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years, *(37,903 bls. av.); also grain sor- 
ghums, oats, Sudan; 2,000 acres under irrigation 
in 1950. There is a large beef cattle industry; 
some dairying and poultry raising for local and 
Lubbock markets. Growing season 189 days. 


Area, square miles...782 Whl. sales...... $515,000 
Population, “Lcd 5, 928 Retail sales. ..$4,749,000 
Pop per sq. mi.. ..7.6 Bank res..... $3,906,000 
Number farms...... 439 Bank dep . $3,715,000 
Mfg. value (*). Tax value. , $28, 335,248 
Income “$4, 860, 000 Auto registration. .2,947 


Morton (2,268), county seat, serves eranching, 
farming and oil area. Cotton, grain shipping point. 
Whiteface (573), Lehman and Bledsoe are other 


commercial centers. 


*COKE COUNTY 
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West Texas county with sparse, rural popula- 
tion, native white, deriving livelihood from live- 
stock principally. Created 1889 from Tom Green 
County, organized same year, named for Gen. 
Richard Coke, former Governor and United States 
Senator. North of Bronte is old Fort Chadbourne, 
established Oct. 28, 1852, by the U.S. Army as a 
protection against Indians. Occupied by Federal 
troops, 1852-61, 1865-67. Important station on the 
Butterfield Overland Stage Route, 1858-61; now 
ranch headquarters. 

Principal natural feature is the broad deep val- 
ley of the Colorado which traverses county from 
northwest to southeast with hilly and high plateau 
country in northeast and southwest parts. Nipple 
Peak, Hayrick Mountain are landmarks. Project 
for large reservoir on Colorado near Bronte, still 
tentative in early 1951. Alt. 1,800-2,600 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 22 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. 

Some good sandy, sandy loam and red soils in 
valley. Much .territory better adapted to range. 
Largely prairie grasslands; some mesquite, cedar. 
Oil (1950), 2,966,778 bbls. with increase with new 
discoveries. Limestone, brick clay, shale. Good 
game range. Coke Game Management Assn. with 
342, 000 acres for propagation wildlife. 

Sheep- -and-wool industry leads; cattle second; 
goats and mohair. Small swine, dairy and poultry. 
Grain sorghums, cotton, small grains. Watermelons 
grown for market around Bronte. Growing season 
225 days. 


MILES 


Area, square miles...915 Whl. sales...... $379,000 
Population, ee 4,045 Retail sales. ..$2,280,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .4.4 Bank res.....$3,514,000 
Number farms...... '.492 Bank dep... . .$3,313,000 
VNC CS). ovis. eee <.s Tax value. ..$12,358,945 
Income .. .$4,006,000 Auto registration.. .2,155 


Robert Lee (1,070), county seat, serves ranch- 
ing, oil area. Bronte (1, 013) center for livestock, 
farming and oil area, with new field nearby. 
Silver, in oil area, has large gas-processing plant 
producing butane, propane. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Livestock raising, farming county in Central 
West Texas with secondary income from oil. 
Native white population, largely rural. Created 


1858 from Brown and Travis Counties, organized 
1864. Named for Robert M. Coleman, who fought 
in Battle of San Jacinto. Old Camp Colorado, 
established originally in Mills County in 1855, and 
re-established in the eastern part of Coleman 
County in 1857 on Jim Ned Creek, was one of the 


important frontier posts of West Texas. Replica 
in park at Coleman. 
West and southwest parts hilly, broken; remain- 


der rolling to level with much cultivable land. 
Santa Anna Mountain landmark which guided 
Indians, trail drivers and early settlers. Extreme 
east in post-oak belt; remainder prairie and mes- 
quite with cedar on mountains. Lake Scarborough 
in north; Hord’s Creek lake in west. Drainage 
directly to Colorado in south part; through Pecan 
Bayou in north. Alt. 1,500-2,250 ft. Annual rain- 
fall 28.30 in. Temp avgs., Jan. 47°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 65°. Fishing in streams, good game 
cover in broken parts of county. 

Soils range from black waxy to loose sandy 
loams. Mesquite, live oak, willow, post oak, wal- 
nut and pecan along streams. Oil (1950), 1,596,855 
bbls.; natural gas, brick clays, glass sand shipped ; 
undeveloped coal and salt deposits. 

Cotton *(12,801 bls. av.), wheat *(345,000_ bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, peanuts; flax new crop. Big- 
scale ranching and stock farming. Breeder-feeder 
and Hereford organizations, doing much to_up- 
breed cattle. Large turkey production; poultry; 
milk production. County co-extensive with Central 


Colorado River Authority, building many small 
reservoirs, spreader dams. Mesquite eradication, 
terracing. Growing season 239 days. 
ATCA USC eiisascpetetiys 1,282 Whl. sales... .$3,120,000 
Population, 1950. .15, et Retail sales. .$11,822,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 12.1 Bank res... . $11,320,000 
Number farms.....1,595 Bank dep. .. .$10,570,000 
Missvalues scar. $706, 000 Tax value. ..$15,627,625 
INCOME airs at. $16,474,000 Auto registration. .8,088 
Coleman (6,513), county seat, has brick and 


tile, saddle and boot, garment, cottonseed oil, iron 
fabricating plants. One _ of state’s outstanding 
rodeos annually in July. Water supply in new lake. 
Santa Anna (1,590) is market for east and south 
parts; large glass-sand quarry in Santa Anna 
Mountain at foot of which town nestles. 
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One of state’s chief farming counties, on Black- 
lands in North Central Texas. Native white popu- 
lation; ‘some Negroes. Characterized by large 
number small towns. Created and organized 1846 
from Fannin County, named for Collin McKinney, 
signer of Texas Declaration of Independence. 

Level to rolling surface drained by upper 
reaches of Trinity. Largely prairie in native state. 
All in Blacklands except extreme western edge 
which breaks away to Grand Prairie. Alt. 550- 
700 ft. Ann. rainfall 39.95 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 
45°, July 84°, mean ann. 65°. Lavon Reservoir on 
East Fore Trinity in southeast part to be complet- 
ed in 1952 as flood control, municipal supply 
project will become recreation center. Early in 
1951, ten towns in Collin and three other counties 
formed North Texas Municipal Water District to 
build network of water mains from lake. 

Soils deep black waxy, small amount of gray. 
Hackberry, live oak, post oak, pecan, bois d’arc, 
elm, mesquite. Limestone and cement material. 
At Renner in southwest part is Texas Research 
Foundation laboratory and experiment farm. 

Cotton *(48,441 bls. av.), wheat *(447,000 bu. 
av.), hybrid corn, grain sorghums, large crop 
onions, hay, oats, clover and seed, melons. Soil 
improvement with terracing, legumes. Model farm 
improvement project at Princeton. Improved pas- 
tures. Dairying, poultry, beef cattle, sheep, swine. 
Honey production. Growing season 229 days. 


Area, square miles...886 Whl. sales. ..$15,496,000 
Population, 1950,.41,692 Retail sales. .$25,434,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....47.1 Bank res....$20,798,000 
Number farms....3,839 Bank dep....$19,310,000 
Mfg. value. ..$4,171,000 Tax value.. .$24,666,238 
Incomen sy. $30,870,000. Auto “reg. 3 vs. J. . 15,937 

McKinney (10,525), county seat, has textile 
mill, garment factory, insulation, feed, candy, 


milk products, poultry dressing, machine shop in- 
dustries. Large U.S. veterans’ hospital, city- 
county hospital. Farm market and shipping point. 
Plano (2,115) has ginning, cotton oil, garment 
manufacturing, aluminum, stove and other indus- 
tries. Farmersville (1,949) is center rich cotton, 
onion area; candy, garment, cotton cleaning, 
hatchery and broiler industries. Milk market. 
Celina (1,046) is livestock and farming center in 
northwest part. Wylie (1,292) farm market in 
south part. 


*COLLINGSWORTH COUNTY 


Below Cap Rock on lower plains in southeast 
part Panhandle with native white, rural popula- 
tion deriving livelihood from cotton, wheat, live- 
stock and diversified crops. Created from Young 
Land District and Bexar Territory 1876, organized 
1890. Named for James Collinsworth, first Chief 
Justice, Republic of Texas, signer Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence, who fought at Battle of San 
Jacinto. (Difference in spelling of name of man 
and county due to error in statute creating 
county.) Alt., 1,800-2,600 ft. Ann rainfall 23 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 59°. 

Rolling to broken along west border and in 
northeast; remainder generally rolling except 
breaks along streams. Only timbers shelterbelt of 
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MILES 
COLLINGSWORTH COUNTY 


bois d’are, cottonwood, etc. Drained by Salt Fork 
and other tributaries of Red River. Small gas 
production, pumice beds. 
Cotton *(38,959 bls. av.), wheat *(326,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, alfalfa, fruit and diversified 
feed and truck crops. Growing season 203 days. 
Beef cattle on large-scale ranches and stock farms, 
hogs and poultry produced for market. Dairying. 
Extensive soil conservation, legumes, terracing. 


Area, square ee .899 Whl. sales. ...$4,036,000 
Population, 1950...9,139 Retail sales.. . $7,455,000 
Pop. per sq. mi 10.2 Bank “res. sare $8,091,000 
Number farms 1,039 Bank depo. ae $7,525,000 
Mfg. value.....$134,000 Tax value... .$8,202,972 
PMCONIC™ rs. wa $10,276,000 Auto registration. -4,503 


Wellington (3,669), county seat, has cotton gins, 
cotton compress, grain elevators, creamery, excel- 
lent school system, hospitals and is headquarters 
of a large electric co-operative. 


*COLORADO 
COUNTY , + 









4S3H9O 


3TNAN3 


A rice, cattle, cotton 
and diversified farming 
county on the middle 
coastal plain of Southeast 


Texas. An old county of historic interest. Native 
white population; considerable Negro population. 
*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 


signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 


Created 1836, one of original counties; organized 
following year, named for Colorado River. Marker 
at site of the beef canning plant and residence of 
Gail Borden, built in 1872. Gail Borden, inventor 
of condensed milk, operated this plant until his 
death in 1874. 

Broad valley of Colorado through center of 
county from northwest_to southeast; usually roll- 
ing to level surface. Large grassy prairie areas 
with timbers along streams. Alt. 150-400 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 40.27 in. Mean ann. temp. 69°. Excellent 
hunting in season—ducks, geese, squirrel, quail, 
doves, some deer. 

Black waxy, light sandy, alluvial, deep black 
sandy loam soils. Post oak, live oak, ash, elm, 
pine timber, with commercial output in central 
part. One of the leading gravel and sand producing 
counties of state; oil (1950), 133,963 bbls. 

Principal crops are rice with large irrigated 
acreage; cotton *(7,883 bls. av.), peanuts, corn, 
watermelons, grain sorghums. Growing season 276 
days. There are large dairying and poultry indus- 
tries for Houston and other markets; large poultry 
production. Beef cattle and hogs shipped to mar- 
ket. Soil conservation and drainage programs. 


Area, square miles. ..950 Whl. sales....$5,933,000 
Population, 1950..17,576 Retail sales. .$17,260,000 


Op Der SG. Mi... . 18.5 Bank res....$18,490,000 
Number farms.....1,836 Bank dep....$17,367,000 
Mfg. value..... $437,000 Tax value. ..$35,025,070 
income Ty. ....:. $16,536,000 Auto registration. .8,002 


Columbus (2,862), county seat, is old town with 
points of historic interest; important highway _ in- 
tersection; center of large sand and gravel indus- 
try. Eagle Lake (2,775) is center of rice, cotton, 
cattle area; has several manufacturing industries. 
Weimar (1,665) is farm market center at west line. 
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One of Texas’ most interesting counties both for 
natural setting and population. Large German-de- 
scent, English-German-speaking population, largely 
of early immigration. (See p. 63.) Economy based 
on farming, livestock, tourist trade. Created from 
Bexar, Travis, Gonzales Counties 1846, organized 
same year, named for Comal River. In New 
Braunfels is home of Ferdinand Lindheimer, soldier 
in Texas Army, father of Texas botany and 
editor of Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, 1852-72. On 
Mill Street in New Braunfels is site of Jokn F. 
Torrey’s mill and factory, established in 1850 as 
sawmill. Cotton mill added in 1863. At New 
Braunfels is a monument to the German founders 
of the town, Carl, Prince of Solms-Braunfels, 
Commissioner General of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of German Immigrants in Texas, and other 
German settlers. 

Sharply divided by Balcones fault line escarp- 
ment. Southeast third, below scarp, is level to 
rolling, largely tillable. Other two thirds mountain- 
ous. Scenically beautiful with timbered hills and 
valleys. Many spring-fed streams. notaby the 
Comal River rising in Comal Springs at New 
Braunfels. Abundance of deer and other game. 
Large tourist trade. Dude ranches. Annual fur 
crop. Alt. 650-1,400 ft. Rainfall 30.73 in. Temp. 
avges., Jan. 51°, July 84°, mean. ann. 68°. 

Black waxy, loam, sandy loam, sandy, shale 
soils. Cedar and oak abundant in west part; 
cypress, cottonwood and pecans along streams. 
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Cedar for posts and cedar oil. Lime, crushed rock, 
rock wool produced commercially; lignite, clay. 

_ Beef cattle and sheep, with large wool produc- 
tion; Angora goats and mohair. Large dairying 
industry; poultry. Crop raising secondary to live- 
stock. Corn, grain sorghums, oats, hay, truck, 
pecans. Little cotton. Flax. Much pasture im- 
provement. Growing season 269 days. 


Area, square miles...567 Whl. sales....$4,433,000 
Population, 1950..16,357 Retail sales. .$14,811,000 


POP, Der SQ sails ics 28.8 Bank res....$10,605,000 
Number farms...... 775 Bank dep....$10,020,000 
Mfg. value. ..$6,199,000 Tax value. ..$16,202,210 
Income sis... $21,087,000 Auto registration. .8,181 


New Braunfels (12,196), county seat, is combi- 
nation of farming, industrial and tourist center. 
Flour mills, cotton textile mills, woolen and wor- 
sted mill, large lime kilns, feed mills, hosiery 
manufacturing plants. Noted for beautiful park 
and swimming pool fed by springs. Noteworthy 
are substantial construction of buildings and fire- 
proof roofing on all buildings. First town in state 
with tax-supported free public school. 
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MILLS CO, 


Agricultural county in West Central Texas with 
stable, native white, largely rural population. 
Created and organized from Coryell County in 
1856; named for Indian tribe. 

Hilly in southwest and west; remainder rolling 
to level. Part prairie, part timbered with post 
oak, pecan, mesquite, cedar. Alt. 1,200-1,800 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 28.49 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, 
July 82°, mean ann. 64°. 

Soils sandy loam, sandy, black waxy, black 
sandy, deep black. Cedar, mesquite, post oak. Oil 


(1950), 242,204 bbls.; natural gas; brick clay, 
stone. 
Texas’ greatest peanut production around De 


Leon. Grain sorghums, corn, cotton, vetch, wheat. 
Excellent truck area with production green beans, 
English and black-eyed peas, tomatoes. Commer- 
cial peach production. Growing season 238 days. 
Beef cattle, larger-than-average hog production, 
dairying, poultry, some sheep and goats. 


Area, square miles...972 Whl. sales. ...$7,400,000 
Population, 1950..15,516 Retail sales. ..$9,705,000 


Pop. per. sq. mi....16.0 Bank res..... $9,360,000 
Number farms.....2,337 Bank dep.....$8,670,000 
Mfg. value.....$983,000 Tax value...$11,036,241 
Income .....$11,044,000 Auto registration. .6,952 


Comanche (3,832), county seat, has peanut and 
pecan shelling, mattress, hatchery, feed, meat 
processing, furniture and stone cutting industries. 
Peanut, milk, pecan, cattle, wool shipping point. 
Annual swine breeders, livestock shows and rodeo. 
De Leon (2,239) has peanut-processing plant, feed 
mill, ice plant, wholesale pecan market; center of 
peanut-growing area. 


*CONCHO COUNTY 


At northern edge Edwards Plateau in Southwest 
Central Texas. Native white population who make 
their living primarily by livestock raising and 
crop growing. Created from Bexar County 1858, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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organized 1879, named for Concho River. Near 
Paint Rock is site of the most outstanding picto- 
graph contributions of the nomadic tribes of 
Texas. Seattered for a half mile along the bluff 
are 1,500 paintings. 

Brady Mountains bisect county, east-west; 
north part fairly level sloping toward Concho and 
Colorado. South part rough except’ tableland 
around Eden. Alt. 1,600-2,100 ft. nn. rainfall 
24.55 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. Excellent fishing 
on Colorado, Concho and Kickapoo. Deer, quail, 
dove. Coyote hunting. 

Soils dark and gray loam, white sandy, dark 
alluvial. Mesquite, live oak, catclaw on uplands 
and pecan along streams. Natural gas; small oil 
production. 

Largest income from sheep and wool; also beef 
cattle, goats and mohair, some swine for market. 
Grain sorghums, wheat *(268,000 bu. av.), cotton, 
oats principal crops. Growing season 230 days. 


Area, sq. mi.......1,004 Whl. sales. ...$1,374,000 
Population, 1950...5,078 Retail sales. ..$3,572,000 


Pop: per sq. mi... ...5.4 Bank’ res. .2 258,979: 000 
Number farms...... 618 Bank dep.....$3,707,000 
Mfg. value (*).. Tax value. ...$7,085,440 


TRVCOME oe cceis ais $5,845,000 Auto registration. .2,551 


Paint Rock (800), county seat, is wool and mo- 
hair concentration point. Eden (1,978) is retail and 
shipping point for farm-ranch area. 


*COOKE COUNTY 


An agricultural county with secondary income 
from industry and oil, in North Central Texas 
bounded by Red River on north. Native white, 
rural and urban population. Created from Fannin 
County 1848, organized 1849; named for William 
G. Cooke, captain ‘‘New Orleans Grays,’’ who 
fought in Texas Revolution. 

On divide between Red and Trinity basins with 
Red draining north third, Trinity central and 
southern two thirds. Alt. 700-1,100 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 35.94 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 64°. 

Soils vary from black waxy and gray loam on 
uplands, lighter loams in Cross Timbers to deep 
red in Red River Valley. Post oak, pecan, walnut, 
hickory, willow, some _ blackjack. Oil (1950), 
7,405,456 bbls.; natural gas, asphalt, brick and 
tile clay, limestone. 

Wheat *(375,500 bu. av.), cotton, peanuts, corn, 
alfalfa and prairie hay, grain sorghums, truck 
crops. Hubam and Madrid clovers, vetch new 
crops. Growing season 220 days. Beef cattle with 
increase in dairying, moderate hog, poultry, sheep 
and wool production. 


TEXAS ALMANAC,—1952-1953. 
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Area, square miles...909 Whl. sales. ...$7,346,000 


Population, 1950..22,146 Retail sales. .$18,734,000 
Pop per sq. mi.....24.4 Bank res. ...$14,099;000 
Number farms.....1,940 Bank dep....$13,115,000 
Mfg. value.....$924,000 Tax value. ..$31,580,730 
Income” ..... .$23,000;000 " Auto refsil e+ teee eee 

Gainesville (11,219), county seat, has about 


forty industries with combined payroll of $1,200,- 
000; shoes, sportswear, flour, cottonseed oil, food- 
stuffs, rail repair, leather goods, refinery. Com- 
munity circus which has national reputation. 
Sweeney diabetic camp and clinie located nearby, 
junior college, Cooke County Fair in September. 
State Training School for Girls. City known for 
its tree-lined streets. : . 


*CORYELL 
COUNTY 
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Ranching, stock-farming and crop-growing 
county of Central Texas; native white population. 
Created and organized in 1854 from Bell County, 
named for James Coryell, early-day frontiersman, 
who located on Coryell Creek in 1835. Near Gates- 
ville is site of Fort Gates, established in 1849 by 
Col. W. R. Montgomery. Abandoned in 1852. 

Leon River valley through center, northwest to 
southeast; rolling to level lands to east and north; 
good deal of broken country to west and_south- 
west. Prairies and timbered hills characteristic of 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 


Grand Prairie. Some picturesque country. Water 
from Belton reservoir will extend into county on 
Leon River. Large area in south included in range 
of Fort Hood which is headquartered at Killeen 
in Bell County to south. Alt. 650-1,100 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 33.20 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 49°, July 84°, 
mean ann. 67°. Fishing in Leon; squirrel, quail, 
doves, fox, raccoon, opossum. Deer being stocked. 
Mother Neff State Park in east part. 

Rich sandy loams in north, fertile black in bot- 
toms, prairies black. Cedars, oak, elm, ash, pecan. 
Production cedar posts, poles. Limestone quarried ; 
production sand, gravel, clay; glass-sand deposits. 

Cotton *(10,202 bls. av.), wheat *(210,000 bu. 
av.), oats, grain sorghums, corn, clovers, broom 
corn, alfalfa, Sudan. Irish and sweet potatoes, 
fruits and other truck for local markets. Hybrid 
corn, Hubam and Madrid clover late developments. 
Sheep and wool, beef cattle with increased _ feed- 
ing, hogs, goats and mohair, poultry, including 
turkeys. Growing season 235 days. 


Area, Sq. mi.......1,043 Whl. sales.. ..$5,086,000 
Population, 1950. .16,284 Retail sales. ..$7,793,000 
Pop. per sar Mi.....15.6 Bank res.....$8,027,000 
Number farms.....1,841 Bank dep.....$7,436,000 
Mfg. value..... $109,000 Tax value. ..$10,258,812 
Income s+... m4, 120,000° Auto refs. cn seess (esp 


Gatesville (3,848), county seat, has flour, mat- 
tress, hatchery, stone, soy bean and cottonseed 
oil, livestock feed industries. County hospital. 
Tourists and sportsmen attracted by scenic beauty, 
hunting, fishing. Noteworthy livestock auction. 
Annual livestock show, rodeo. Gatesville State 
School for Boys. Copperas Cove (1,101), farm and 
livestock market in south, has some trade from 
Fort Hood. 


*COTTLE COUNTY 
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In the West Texas rolling plains country, below 
the High Plains. Native white pepulation, largely 
rural, depending on ranching, stock farming and 
crop-growing. Created from Fannin County 1876, 
organized 1892, named for George W. Cottle, who 
died in Alamo. 

Soils mostly sandy loam, with some blackland 
along streams. Good supply underground water at 
average depth of 60 feet. Mesquite only timber. 
Minerals—brick clay and gypsum. 

Rolling to hilly. Pease valley in north, Wichita 
in south. Part prairie, part woodland. Alt. 1,600- 
2,100 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.10 in. Ann. temp. 61°. 

Cotton *(35,606 bls. av.), wheat *(481,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, oats. Ranching and stock 
farming important. Sheep, hogs, horses. Soil-con- 
servation program. Growing season 224 days. 


Area, square miles...901 Whl. sales. ...$1,324,000 
Population, 1950...6,099 Retail sales. ..$5,507,000 
Poppe SQ. Mis... . 6.8 Bank res.....$6,818,000 
Number farms...... 568 Bank dep.....$6,545,000 
Mfg. value..... $155,000 Tax value... .$8,282,499 
Income ......$6,901,000 Auto. registration. .3,019 


Paducah (2,940), county seat, shipping point, 
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retail center. Good schools, annual horse and colt 
show in March. 


*CRANE COUNTY 
EcTriaR. C0. 







COUNTY 


WARD 


¢ S 
JUAN CORDONA 








Sheep, goat, cattle and oil 
county in Southwest Texas, 
with sparse rural population. 
Created from Tom _ Green WCROCKETT 
County 1887, organized 1927, \ co. 


named for William Cary 
Crane, early president of 
Baylor University. 

Rolling prairie, broken in places by flat-topped 
mountains and the deep valleys of streams, bound- 
ed on the south by the Pecos. Castle Gap in moun- 
tains and Horsehead Crossing of Pecos are old 
landmarks on Old Spanish Trail. Alt. 2,400-3,000 
ft. Ann. rainfall 14 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 


Soils light sandy or gravel to red loams and 
chocolates. Underground water 70-200 ft. Mesquite 
and greasewood only timber. Some salt sold from 
Juan Cordona Lake; clay for drilling muds. Oil 
(1950), 15,398,000 bbls., this being one of Texas’ 
leading oil counties. Good bird hunting in season. 

Large sheep-raising industry, heavy shipments 
wool. Angora goats, mohair production. Large beef 
cattle industry. No crop-growing except small feed- 
stuffs, garden acreage. Growing season 222 days. 


Area, square miles...796 Whl. sales...* : 
Population, 1950...3,965 Retail sales. ..$3,001,000 


Pops perm Sdwill. 00,0 Banke res. - .7...01,506,000 
Number farms........27 Bank dep... ..$1,188,000 
Mise Valier. ss Ge a eax | Valles ..22,010,690 
Income ......$4,080,000 Auto registration. .2,129 


Crane (2,156), county seat, retail, shipping and 
market for oil-producing and ranching area. 


*CROCKETT COUNTY 


Thin rural population, native white with some 
Latin Americans, deriving living from _ sheep, 
goats, cattle and oil. Created from Bexar County 
1875, organized 1891, named for David Crockett. 
Thirty-three miles west of Ozona on U.S. Highway 
290 are the ruins of Fort Lancaster, established 
in 1855 by the U.S. Government as a protection 
to travel on the overland stage route. 


Generally level in north, rolling in east, and 
hilly in west especially along the breaks at deep 
valley of the Pecos which is west boundary. Alt. 
1,500-2,500 ft. Rainfall 19.50 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 48°, July 81°, mean ann. 65°. Soils black 
and gray of limestone origin. Cedar and mesquite 
principal timber. Oil (7,272,258 bbls.) ; natural gas. 

Largest revenue from sheep and wool, this being 
one of the leading counties; also large goat and 
mohair industry and cattle raising. Largely on 
big-scale ranching basis. Only 300 acres in culti- 


sources, abbreviations, 





_*For explanation of af 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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NE cal UPTON CouNTY 
CROCKETT 
COUNTY 
vation in 1950. Growing season 227 days. “e, 


Eradication of cedar to improve range. °. 
Area, sq. mi.......2,794 Whl sales......$967,000 
Population, 1950...3,981 Retail sales. ..$3,739,000 
Pop;*perso.¢mi.::..2.4 Banke vesiae .. $5,899,000 


Number farms......137 Bank dep.....$5,483,000 
Miey valie™ Co ac. <n Tax value. ..$21,816,440 
INCOME Beet. $4,416,000 Auto registration. .2,083 


Ozona (2,150) county seat, main trading center, 
is headquarters for oil and livestock interests. 
Only town in courity, serving ranching and oil- 
producing over wide area. 


*CROSBY COUNTY 


One of Texas’ leading farming counties, 
largely on High Plains, with rural native white 
population. It is a county of great contrasts, 
practically the entire surface being in cultivation 
on the Plains. At the rim of the Cap Rock 
Escarpment, the surface drops several hundred 
feet into broken lands, devoted primarily to cattle 
ranching, though there is some cultivation in the 
lower-valley sections. Created from Bexar District 
1876, organized ten years later; named for Stephen 
Crosby, .former Land Commissioner. Alt. 2,100- 
3,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 21.17 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 40°, July 79°, mean ann. 60°. Statue in Hank 
Smith State Park, of Henry Clay Smith (Uncle 
Hank) and his wife, early settlers of the Texas 
Panhandle. At Estacado is marker commemorating 
founding of the town in 1879 by a colony of Eng- 
lish Quakers under leadership of Isaac Paris Cox. 
Town first named Marietta but renamed Estacado 
in 1886. Scenic drive through Blanco Canyon. 
Silver Falls State Park. 

Soils red to dark sandy loam, clay loam, choco- 
late. No important timber or minerals. Irrigation 
on 65,000 acres from wells. 

Cotton *(82,975 bls. av.), wheat *(874,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, 500,000 to 1,000,000 bu. 
About 90 per cent of surface above Cap Rock in 
cultivation. Truck and fruit for local markets. 
Growing season 212 days. Beef cattle ranching 


lying 


below Cap Rock, some sheep, dairying, poultry. 
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MILES 
Area, square miles. .911- Whl. sales. ...$5,434,000 
Population, 1950...9,582 Retail sales. ..$7,558,000 


Pop. peresqemisk:; 10:50 Bankeres. #e7Siorc1 2,000 
Number farms...... 870 Bank dep...$13,215,000 
VERS ewe 0) hata, afore iene te Tax value....$7,669,116 
Income ....$8,611,000 Auto registration. .5,088 

Crosbyton (1,878), county seat, is wheat and 
cotton marketing and shipping point. Excellent 
hospital. Annual livestock show and rodeo. Ralls 
(1,771) cotton ginning and compressing, wheat 
storage and feed milling point. Hospital. Annual 


‘*Bill’s Day’’; rodeo. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, See p. 510. 
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* A BUTTERFIELD STAGE 
STATION SITE 


SAN ANTONIO- 
CALIFORNIA TRAIL 
STAGE STATION 


In northern Trans-Pe- 
cos; Texas’ fourth-rank- 
ing county in size (3,848 
sq. mi.) with surface of 
mountains, basins and high plateaus. Highest ele- 
vation in the state is Guadalupe Peak (8,751 ft.) 
in northwest corner. East of Guadalupe and Dela- 
ware Mountains drainage is eastward to Pecos; 
on west, into salt lakes, or playas, of interior 
bolson without drainage to sea. Native white 
population with many Latin Americans, very 
Sparse except in Van Horn and Lobo sections. 
Created from El Paso County 1911, organized 
1912, named for David B. Culberson, Colonel 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 


Eighteenth Texas Infantry, Confederate Army. 
Congressman 1878-1902. Alt. 3,000-8,751 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 13.20 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 80°, 
mean ann. 63°. } k 

Cedars in breaks and some pine, Douglas fir, 
juniper, oak and maple in mountains. Silver and 
copper mines in operation; mica mined; deposits 
of sulphur, lead, tin, white marble, iron, man- 
ganese, Salt Flats near Guadalupe Mountains op- 
erated since 1750, SS salt_ commercially; scene 
DietoaltewWarein 1877. At Pine Spring on U.S. 
Highway 62 are the ruins of ‘‘The Pinery’’ or 
Pine Spring Stage Stand, built in 1858 as a sta- 
tion on the Butterfield Mail Route. Abandoned 
in 1859 when the line was shifted to the Davis 
Mountain route. There are some places of great 
scenic beauty, notably McKittrick and_other can- 
yons on east side Guadalupe range. Considerable 
tourist trade. Deer, antelope, blue quail, doves 
and other game. Coyote hunting. State’s_ sole 
remaining herd of bighorn sheep in Diablo Moun- 
tains along Culberson-Hudspeth line. 

Big-scale ranching, with ranches usually from 
10 to 700 sections. Cattle raising predominates, 
followed by sheep. Some goats. Until 1949 there 
was no farming, but discovery of great under- 
ground water deposit at Lobo was followed by 
boom. Culberson’s first bale of cotton was _ pro- 
duced in 1949. In 1950 about 10,000 acres culti- 
vated around Lobo; 90 per cent cotton, 10 per cent 
alfalfa, other feeds. Growing season 227 days. 


Aten, sGsetnl......5,645 Whi. sales..... $437,000 
Population, 1950...1,825 Retail sales...$2,017,000 
Pop esperasd./mi.:.... 0.5 Bank res.....$1,291,000 
Number farms.......64 Bank dep.....$1,204,000 


IMEI whe tC ree Tax value....$6,355,760 
Income .$2,000,000 Auto registration... .954 


Van Horn (1,151), county seat, main trading 
and shipping point, located at junction of impor- 
tant highways, it attracts thousands of tourists; 
good schools, airport. Old Timers Reunion. 


*DALLAM COUNTY 
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In northwest corner of Panhandle, lying at ele- 
vation of about 4,000 feet; ranching and grain 
growing chief occupations. Thin, native white, 
largely rural population. Created from Bexar Ter- 
ritory 1876, organized 1891. Named for James W. 
Dallam, prominent Texas attorney, who compiled 
Dallam’s Digest of Decisions, Supreme Court, 
Republic of Texas, published 1845. 

Level to undulating surface except where broken 
along Rita Blanca Canyon on south border. Alt. 
3,800 to 4,600 ft. Ann. rainfall 18.01 in. Temp. 
avesmeaiiemios 5 JUly (c°, .mean ann. 5Db°. Good 
underground water supply in some sections. 

Cattle, raising chief occupation, usually on large 
scale. Formerly part of XIT Ranch, which was 
public domain traded by state in return for con- 
struction present Capitol. Some sheep; _ swine, 
poultry. Principal crop, grain sorghums, cultivated 
on big scale—usually combine milo. Wheat *(677,- 
500 bu-av.): several thousand acres under irriga- 
tion from wells, producing alfalfa and small 
grains. Soil-conservation program aimed at pre- 
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vention of wind erosion during dry years. Growing 


season 180 days. 
Whl. sales. ..$10,207,000 


Area, sqy°mis. 2.3 .15494 
Population, 1950...7,640 Retail sales. .$10,190,000 


Pop yperssg, Intl. ..so2. . Bank rest. .. $9,673,000 
Number farms...... 358- Bank dep.... .$9,144,000 
Misarvalie:. Fo: $774,000 Tax value... .$7,620,714 
INCOMEGH Ts. $10,819,000 Auto registration. .4,468 


Dalhart (5,899), county seat, on transcontinen- 
tal rail and highway routes. Railroad shops; sev- 
eral industries. Small part lies in Hartley County. 
Two miles south in Hartley County is Rita Blanca 
Lake, recreation center. XIT reunion annually. 
Texline (485) is on New Mexico border. 


*DALLAS COUNTY 
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3% UNIVERSITY PARK & 44/5 
+ HIGHLAND PARK 


In North Central Texas on Blacklands; second- 
ranking Texas county in population, with increase 
from 398,564 to 614,799 during 1940-1950 census 
interval. Predominantly native white population 
with increasing number of immigrating Latin 
Americans. Large Negro population. Census Bu- 
reau, 1950, classed population, urban by including 
nearly all county in Dallas’ almost entirely metro- 
politan area, though about 30,000 (5 per cent) 
engaged in rural vocation, and Dallas is an out- 
standing agricultural county. Created from Nacog- 
doches and Robertson Counties 1846, organized 
Same year. Named for George Mifflin Dallas, 
Vice-President of United States under President 
Polk. One of the earlier settled North Texas coun- 
ties. Historic points of interest include the re- 
constructed log cabin of John Neely Bryan, first 
settler, standing on the courthouse grounds within 
short distance of original site when built in 1841. 
Other historic points are the site of Cedar Springs, 
established in 1843, and an early rival of Dallas, 
site of La Reunion, old French colony west of 
Trinity, site of Peters Colony headquarters, 1845, 
near Farmers Branch; historic community of 
Grapevine Springs in northwest part of county, 
site of old Breckenridge east of Richardson and 
site of frontier town of Trinity Mills near Carroll- 
ton. There is an interesting historical collection in 
the Dallas Historical Museum at State Fair Park. 

On rolling Blacklands except narrow strip of 
East Cross Timbers along west edge. Drained by 
Trinity with confluence of West and Elm Forks 
at Dallas. Alt. 450-750 ft. Ann. rainfall 36.16 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 45°, July 84°, mean ann. 65°. 

Soils of limestone-based Blackland type except 
in cross timbers where sandy clays prevail. Oak, 
mesquite, hackberry, elm, cottonwood principal 

*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 


signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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native timbers with pecan along streams. Portland 
cement materials quarried in great vet rte in 
Chalk Hill area a. of Dallas. Brick c 

Cotton *(17,696 bls. av.), wheat wed, So0 bu. 
av.), corn, oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
Sudan, fruit and truck. Hybrid corn, clovers, KR 
bluestem, fescue and other grasses introduced. 
Dairying principal livestock industry, stimulated 
by city’s demand for whole milk; big recent in- 
crease in beef cattle; poultry with more than 
million broilers produced annually. Large honey 
production from cotton blossom and_ legumes. 
County in Dal-Worth Soil Conservation District 
with active program to restore Blackland soils, 
partly depleted through Baas of one-cropping 


(cotton). Growing season 250 days. 
Area, oid miles. .893 TWh. sales, $2,195,991,000 
POD 1 cou vas aa aaa 799 Ret. sales. .$704,804,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .688.5 Bank res. $1,496,836, 000 
Number farms..... 3,919 Bank dep.$1,385,142,000 
Mfg. value. .$238,995,000 Tax value. .$602,210,440 
Income . ; ae 070, 810, OOOMfAMIOUTCR, vere cae ) 
Dallas (432,927 in city limits and 610,852 in 


metropolitan area), county seat, is second- ranking 
Texas city; 24th in U.S. Its commerce is charac- 
terized by financial, distributive and business 
services. Leading Southwest banking center; one 
of top insurance centers of nation; headquarters 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District with Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas; state’s leading wholesale 
center on basis sales volume; first-ranking city 
also in trucking, express shipments, postal re- 
ceipts, air express, mail and passenger traffic. 
Central location with respect to Southwest-Mid- 
continent oil fields; headquarters number large 
oil companies and several of country’s largest 
oil-field machinery and equipment concerns. Texas’ 
second-ranking manufacturing city. Aircraft, auto- 
motive; flour, bakery, meat and other food prod- 
ucts, clothing and millinery, chemicals and allied 
products, fabricated metal products; cotton gin, 
mining, heating and other machinery; cement and 
concrete products, leather goods, printing and 
publishing. Southern Methodist University, South- 
western Medical School of University of Texas, 
Baylor School of Dentistry, Hockaday School for 


Girls, and others. Known for support of arts; 
annual N.Y. Metropolitan Opera season, State 
Fair Musicals, Dallas Art, Natural History and 


Historical Museums; Dallas Symphony Orchestra; 
State Fair of Texas with 2,000,000: attendance, 
largest state fair in U.S. Cotton Bowl Stadium. 
Water supply greatly increased by construction 
Garza-Little Elm and Grapevine reservoirs to be 


completed in 1952 and 1953. Hensley Field and 
Naval Air Station. 
University Park (23,823), seat of Southern 


Methodist University and residential city; High- 
land Park (11,307), suburban city with noteworthy 
residential and civic improvements. Grand Prairie 
(13,241), industrial city with one of nation’s 
larger aircraft plants. Garland (10,291), aircraft, 
machinery and other large industries. Irving 
(2,575 in corporate limits and 20,000 in area), 
residential suburb with industries. Eagle Ford 
(4,679), Cockrell Hill (2,194), Lake June (1,520) 
are other suburbs. Lancaster (2,627), Seagoville 
(1,928), Mesquite (1,684), Carrollton (1,601), 
Richardson (1,288) are commercial centers serving 
various parts of county, with commuter (Dallas) 
residential population. 


*DAWSON COUNTY 


A leading cotton and general agricultural coun- 
ty, on the South High Plains; rapid increase last 
two decades in population which is largely native 
white. Created from Bexar Territory, 1876, organ- 
ized 1905, named for Nicholas Dawson, who 
fought in Battle of San Jacinto and later died 
leading expedition against Mexican invasion. Alt., 
2,600-3,200. ft. Ann. rainfall 18.61 in. Temp. 
aveges., Jan. 42°, July 81°, mean ann. 62°. 

Level to slightly undulating in central and west 
parts with breaks of Cap Rock Escarpment along 
east edge. Occasional shallow lakes, intermittently 
dry. Predominantly chocolate soils, some sandy 
loam with clay foundation. Sandy lands in west 
part. Little timber. Oil (1950), D106. 123 bbls.; 
large rock-crushing industry, potash, sodium sul- 
phate and magnesium sulphate in shallow lakes. 

Cotton *(131,529 bls. av.); large grain sorghum 
production; black-eyed peas, corn, miscellaneous 
truck. Large area irrigated from wells. Active 
soils conservation program. Hereford cattle pro- 
duce large income; dairying, sheep, swine. Grow- 
ing season 232 days. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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DAWSON COUNTY MILES 
Area, square miles. .899 Whl. sales...$10,812,000 
Population, 1950..19,113 Ret. sales. ..$18,562,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 21.3 Bank res... . $23,356,000 
Number farms. 1298 Bank dep.. ..$22,553,000 
Nifer Value se) sane cee Tax value. ..$13,594,520 
Income . +.$21,809;000" Auto reget aneaue 10 01151 
Lamesa (10,706), county seat, cotton ginning 
and marketing center, compress, cotton-oil mill, 
garment manufacture. Above-average schools. 
O'Donnell (1,468) on Dawson-Lynn line is market 


center for farming area. 


*DEAF SMITH COUNTY 
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Farming, stock raising county on Panhandle 


High Plains on New Mexico line, with native 
white population, primarily rural. Created from 
Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1890. Named for 
Deaf (Erastus) Smith, who commanded scouts in 
Gen. Sam Houston’s army. Alt. 3,200-4,000 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 19.64 in. Mean ann. temp. 56°. 
Level to slightly rolling except breaks of Cana- 
dian” valley in northwest. Deep chocolate, sandy 
loam soils. Little timber. Undeveloped minerals: 
pumicite, sulphur, volcanic ash, clays, caliche. 
Underground water at shallow depths for irriga- 
tion. Three-million-acre XIT Ranch once covered 
west half of county and portions of other counties. 


Wheat *(2,833,500 bu. av.), grain sorghums, 
alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, potatoes, cotton, let- 
tuce, oats, barley, onions. Sugar beets, potatoes, 


onions recently introduced. One of state’s leading 
wheat counties; also leading county in potatoes 
and sugar beets. About 175,000 acres under irriga- 
tion from wells centered in southeast portion. 
Large ranching area, primarily beef cattle; hogs 
and sheep also on commercial scale. Conservation 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 

tDallas city only; county figures not released 
by Census Bureau. 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 


district devoted to both water and wind erosion 
prevention. Growing season 202 days. 

POOR eS ait 1s.< «0» 6 < IDO, 
Population, 1950...9,111 Retail sales. .$10,445,000 


Popa peresd, Mi. .....6.0 Bank res... .«. $8,556,000 
Number farms...... 723 Bank dep.....$8,068,000 
Mfg. value..... $738,000 Tax value. ..$11,263,256 
TING ac sins) <6 $11,132,000 Auto registration. .6,039 


Hereford (4,808), county seat, is principal com- 
mercial, shipping point, with creamery, produce 
hovers, grain elevators. hatchery, flour mills; 
washing, grading, storing plants for handling 
Irisn putatoes; canning pliant, alfalfa dehydration 
plant. Has attracted national attention in recent 
ears as “‘town without a toothache’’ because of 
ow rate of dental decay due to fluorine and 
iodides in soil. 


*DELTA COUNTY 
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North Texas county with agricul- 
tural economy, native white, largely 
rural population with relatively 
rs small Negro population. One of Tex- 
as’ lesser counties. Intensively cultivated. On level 
to rolling Blackland Prairies in Northeast Texas, 
but with interspersed sandy clay soils and post 
oak. Drained by North and South Sulphur Rivers, 
which form north and south boundary lines. Origi- 
nally part of Red River County; later became 
part Lamar and Hopkins Counties, from which it 
was created and organized in 1870. Named from 
Greek letter delta because of shape of county. 
Alt. 450 ft. Ann. rainfall 40 in. Mean temp. 64°. 

Black, waxy, black loam, sandy soils. Timber 
includes bois d’arc, oak, elm; a few sawmills in 
eastern part. Cotton *(20,841 bls. av.), corn, hay, 
grain sorghums, sweet sorghum, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, nuts. Hubam clover, Austrian winter peas 
introduced. Dairying and poultry raising. Beef 
cattle on small scale. Mules and mule colts, 
horses and colts, poultry, dairy products. Several 
thousand gallons honey from commercial apiaries. 
Growing season, 240 days. 





Area, square miles. ..276 


PUD ee PECV SG. Wills... 32.5 
Number farms.....1,412 
su Cries! UAT (2M C8 
Income .. .. $6,006,000 


Cooper (2,349), county 


Whl. sales. ...$1,208,000 
Retail sales. ..$4,960,000 


PAV ULC wed eos DOs ODo 
Auto registration. .3,223 


seat and principal retail 


center; has cotton gins, cottonseed. oil mill, meat 


and vegetable cannery. Pecan Gap and Enloe are 
cotton ginning, marketing and retail centers. 


*DENTON COUNTY 


In North Central Texas with balanced economy, 
depending on farming, livestock, industry and 
educational institutions, recreation seekers. Native 
white, about half rural; few Negroes. Created 
1846 from Fannin County, organized same year. 
Named for John B. Denton, early Texas frontiers- 
man, Indian fighter, aide of General Tarrant. Alt. 
600-900 ft. Ann. rainfall 33.34 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 44°, July 84°, mean ann. 64°. 

Rolling to level terrain, with occasional hills 
such as landmark, Pilot Knob. East part on 
Blacklands, west on Grand Prairie with narrow 
East Cross Timbers between. In 1951 Lake Dallas 
reservoir being greatly increased by construction 
of dam near Lewisville. Grapevine dam in Tarrant 
County will also impound water along Denton 
Creek in south part of county, greatly increasing 
tourist patronage. 

Deep black, sandy loam and clay soils. Post oak, 
live oak, mulberry, Spanish oak, willow, pecan 
along streams. Oil (1950), 483,502 bbls.; natural 
gas, clay suitable for brick and tile, limestone. 

Cotton *(9,082 bls. av.), wheat *(380,000 bu. 
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DENTON COUNTY 


truck. 


sorghums, 
$3,000,000 dairy production, stimulated by Denton, 


ava); ACObe Kerain peanuts, 
Dallas, Fort Worth markets; 20,000 dairy cattle. 
Also 30,000 beef cattle, 30,000 sheep, 12,000 hogs, 
300,000 chickens, 25,000 turkeys. Active soil con- 


servation program. Growing season 228 days. 


Area, square miles. .942 Whl. sales... .$9,064,000 
Population, 1950..41,865 Retail sales. .$29,948,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....43.9 Bank res... .$20,658,000 
Number farms..... Alor . .$19,099,000: 


Mfg. value. ..$4,683,000 Tax value. ..$27,923,190 
Incomes is 2 OF OU me AUILO peT OD ee aiken cel (0 ¢ 
Denton (21,345), county seat, noteworthy for 


educational and civic enterprises; North Texas 
State College, Texas State College for Women. 
Industries include flour mills, brick plant, food 
products, dairy plants, garment factory, business 
forms industry, meat packing. Several hospitals. 
Presbyterian Orphans Home. Annual agricultural 











fair, rodeo. Lewisville (1,509), Sanger (1,172), 
Pilot Point (1,156) and Roanoke (508) are farm 
market and commercial centers. 
} 
*DE WITT (443), 
COUNTY y 
fh YOAKUM 


44 
\ LAVACA COUNTY 


Na 


on 
< of 
_ CHICOLETE a> 


An older settled county of South Texas, with 
well-balanced, diversified economy depending on 
livestock, farming and industry. Many descendants 
of early German settlers. Created and organized 
from Goliad, Gonzales and Victoria Counties 1846. 
Named for Green De Witt, empresario who estab- 
lished settlement 1825 in vicinity of Guadalupe 
River and founded city of Gonzales. Alt. 150-350 
ft. Ann. rainfall 34.21 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 54°, 
eee, 85°, mean ann. 70°. 

enerally rolling ppography, with much tillable 
land, bisected by Guadalupe River. Spring-fed, 
tree-lined Guadalupe affords fishing, bathing. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Deer and other game in timbered section in east 
part. At Cuero is located_ monument commemorat- 
ing the establishment of De Witt County from the 
Colonial grant in 1825 of Green De Witt, and in 
memory of early settlers of the county. In this 
county are many old homes and other structures 
of historic interest. Old town of Clinton, former 
county seat, located on west side of Guadalupe 
River below Cuero. 

Soils black waxy, sandy, sandy loam, alluvials 
in bottom. Post oak, live oak, bur oak, ash, wal- 
nut, hackberry, hickory, cottonwood. Oil (1950), 
373,312 bbis.; natural gas, sand, gravel produced 
commercially : brick clay, fuller’s earth. 

Cotton *(10,391 bls. av.), peanuts, flax, toma- 
toes, watermelons, corn, grain sorghums. Former 
cotton acreage of 200,000 reduced gradually to 
18,000 in 1950, but with increase indicated for 
1951. Pastures supplemented with oats, Sudan, 
Hubam clover, cow peas. Diversified livestock. 
Beef cattle, dairying with 75 Grade A barns in 
1950; 100,000 turkeys, production of about 2,000,- 
000 broilers annually. Long a leading turkey- 
raising county. Growing season 272 days. 


Area, square miles..910 Whl. sales. ..$11,887,000 
Population, 1950. .22,973 Retail sales. .$20,815,000 
Pop. per Sqe-mi...:25.2 sBank res... <$21,269;000 
Number farms....2,428 Bank dep....$20,000,000 
Mfg. value...$3,348,000 Tax value. ..$22,335,015 
Income 2 $22, 042,000: AOS PEGs oes 10,622 

Cuero (7,456), county seat, serves highly diver- 
sified agricultural area. Cottonseed oil, leather 
goods, textile, creamery, compress, poultry and 
dairy products processing and other industries. 


Annual famous Turkey Trot. Yoakum (5,225), on 
De Witt-Lavaca County line, has leather-tanning 
and leather-products plant, poultry processing and 
other industries. Yorktown (2,596) has cotton oil 
and peanut mills, machine shop, grist mill, hatch- 
eries, poultry processing industries. 


*DICKENS COUNTY 


MOTLEY counry 








COUNTY 
ONLI Ms 


CROSBY 


Northwest Texas county lying largely below Cap 
Rock, with most of area devoted to large-scale 
ranching, but with considerable farming. Native 
white rural population. Created from Bexar Dis- 
trict 1876, organized 1891, named for J. Dickens, 
hero of Texas Revolution. Alt. 2,500-3,500 ft. 
Ann.” rainfall 236 in. ."Tenip. “aves. dans 41>, 
July 82°, mean ann. 62°. 

Surface is rolling plain except northwest corner 
which is above Cap Rock Escarpment, and broken 
Croton Breaks in east and southeast parts. Red, 
dark, chocolate, sandy loam soils. Little timber, 
except mesquite. Plenty of underground water. 
Deposits of gypsum, caliche, white powder abra- 
sive to remove grease, gravel. Good quail, dove 


and smali-game cover. 

Cotton *(34,643 bls. av.), wheat *(396,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, Sudan, barley, oats, rye, 
alfalfa. Growing season 215 days. Much of surface 
lies within great Matador, Spur (Swenson) and 


Pitchfork ranches. About ‘thirty smaller ranches. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Largely Hereford cattle raising; hogs etn 
Area, square miles. . . sales....$1,704,000 
- Population, 1950...7,177 Retail sales. . $6,218,000 
Pop. per sq. mi...... 7.7 Bank res.....$6,367,000 
Number farms...... 784 Bank dep.....$6,082,000 
Mior walues( rn. . Tax value. ...$6,085,455 
InNCOme hte ee $7, 625, 000 Auto registration. .3,542 


Dickens (416), county seat, is farm market and 
retail .center. Spur (2,173) is ranch headquarters 
and is cotton ginning, compressing, 53050. 08 point. 
Creamery, wholesale houses. New $250,000 hos- 
pital. Trade with new oil fields to sour Annual 
fat stock show in May; cowboy jubilee in June. 


*DIMMIT COUNTY 
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On the Rio Grande Plain of Southwest Texas, 
one of the Winter Garden counties. Native white 
population with many newcomers; considerable 
Latin-American population. Irrigated areas are 
intensively cultivated garden spots in vast reaches 
of brush-covered ranch lands. Created from 
Uvalde, Bexar, Maverick and Webb Counties, 1858, 
organized 1880. Named for Philip Dimmit, early 
settler and Texas patriot, who commanded troops 
at Goliad after its capture. Alt. 600-900 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 21.69 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 54°, July 86°, 
mean ann. 70°. 

Surface rolling with few hills; drainage. to 
Nueces River which crosses northeast corner. Red 
sandy and sandy loam soils and black clays. 
Largely covered with mesquite, oak, elm _ and 
brush. Pecans along principal streams. Small oil 
production; caliche, coal, lignite, brick clay, native 
rock for building. Excellent game cover in brush- 
lands. Deer and wild turkey, quail. Mild winters 
bring tourists from North. 

Large commercial truck movement; carrots, 
onions, lettuce, tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, 
squash, Brussels sprouts, peas and beans. Alfalfa, 
corn, peanuts, grain sorghums. About 25,000 
acres irrigated in. 1950 from wells, Nueces River 
and lakes. Most of farming under irrigation. 
Remainder largely ranching; 50,000 beef cattle, 
some dairying, also sheep, goats, swine, about 92 
per cent of county devoted to ranching. Large 
honey production. Growing season 255 days. 


Area, sq. mi. .1,341 Whl. sales....$3,098,000 
Population, 1950. rake 654 Retail sales. ..$4,188,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. (9 Bank res eee: $2,702,000 
Number farms. 337 Bank dep snes $2,486,000 
IMTS. Valen Cer ieee Tax value. ..$10,028,821 
Income .. 91,549,000 Auto registration. 3 259 


Carrizo Springs (4,343), county seat, shipping 
center for winter vegetables, livestock. Large 
quick-freeze plant. New $350,000 hospital. Asher- 
ton (2,416) and Big Wells (1,074) are vegetable 
market and shipping points. 


*DONLEY COUNTY 


In southern part of Panhandle; ranching and 
farming with native white, rural population. Roll- 
ing, largely prairie, plain just below high Pan- 
handle Plains. Broad valley of Red River in 
center, northwest part rising toward High Plains 
and southwest broken by Mulberry Canyon. Cre- 
ated from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1882, 
named for Judge Stockton P. Donley, prominent 
pioneer attorney. Alt., 2,500-3,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 
23.49 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 38°, July 81°, ann. 60°. 


*For explanation of all sources, en cr 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see Dp. 
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Soils black waxy, black sandy, red clay sandy 
to special dark gray known as Donley loam. Sup- 
ply of under rground water. Cotton *(12,912 bls. 
av.), wheat *(314,750 bu. av.), grain sorghums, 
alfalfa, truck. Austrian winter peas, vetch, Hu- 
bam clover, soil-building crops. Pasture-improve- 
ment a Seopa Growing season 195 days. Large- 
and small-scale ranching and stock farming. Con- 
siderable dairy production for market. 


Area, square ee :909 Whl sales...... $664,000 


Population, 1950...6,216 Retail sales. . .$5,092,000 
Popaper’ sqde imi se «2. 6.8 Bank res..... $6,876,000 
Number farms...... 686 Bank dep... .$6,444,000 
Mfg. value...... $59,000 Tax value....$6,866,376 
GiComey 2 a1. « $7,018,000 Auto registration. .3,320 
DONLEY COUNTY 
GRAY One An ..6 a Br 10 
sovoston (66) Pall 
GRAY. co. 5} MILES ' 
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ARMSTRONG 


BRISCOE 
Clarendon (2 572), 
cial and shipping point, has cotton gins, 
Clarendon Junior College, Donley Fat Stock Show 


HALL 
county seat, main commer- 


hatchery. 


in March. County fair, poultry and horse show 
in September. Hedley (585) has gins, compress. 


*DUVAL COUNTY 


On Rio Grande Plain of South Texas, native 
white population iargely of Mexican descent, de- 
riving livelihood from ranching, farming and oil 
and other mineral production. County known for 
its almost unanimous voting in most elections 
through many years, following political leadership 
of the late State Senator Archie Parr and his 
son, George Parr, who have been known succes- 
sively in the political tradition of Texas as the 
‘“‘Duke of Duval.’’ Created from Live Oak, Starr 
and Nueces Counties 1858, organized 1876. Named 
for Capt. B. H. Duval, massacred with Fannin’s 
men at Goliad. Alt. 250-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 24.10 
in. Mean ann. temp. 72°. 

Generally level in east, rolling to hilly in cen- 
tral and west parts. Some prairie but largely 
brush covered with mesquite, small oak, huisache, 
cenizo, catclaw, prickly pear. 

Soils of sandy texture in east part; black and 
gray upland soils with much cultivable land. Oil 
(1950), 12,444,464 bbls.; large natural gas and 
salt production ; large former sulphur production 
inactive in 1950. Brush-covered territory well 
stocked in deer, quail and other game. 

A leading beef cattle county with 52,000 head; 
4,400 dairy cattle with 8,000,000 pounds annual 
milk production. Sheep, goats, poultry. Normally 
16,000 acres cotton, 15,000 acres sorghums, 11,000 
acres corn, 5,500 acres peanuts. Active soil-con- 


servation program. eee season 289 days. 
Area, sq. mi. 1,814 Whl. sales. Pee 903,000 
Population, 1950. 15, 643 Retail sales. . $7,244,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. A630 DAankimres: «ds 2'727,000 
Number ee SOAS he ROT peal dep... ..$2,428,000 
WiGeS VaNieweG®) . 2.3 6... Tax value. . .$30, 442,611 
INCOMES}: -te%: $15,026,000 Auto registration. Paya el 
San Diego (4,394), county seat, commercial 


center for ranching, farming, oil-and-gas-produc- 
ing area. Benavides (3,009) in farming, truck- 
growing, livestock-raising, salt- and oil-producing 
area. Freer -(2,500) serves oil and ranching area. 
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*EASTLAND COUNTY 


Diversified crop, livestock, industrial and oil 
county of West Central Texas. Largely native 
white population, balanced between urban and 
rural vocations. Rolling topography, hilly in parts; 
eastern and central part in West Cross Timbers; 
western part on West Texas Prairies. North and 
South Leon Rivers flow through county. Created 
1858 from Bosque, Travis and Coryell Counties, 
organized 1873, named for W. M. Eastland, Texas 
patriot who took part in Battle of Mier. Alt. 
100-1640 fi.) Annie rainfall 27.51 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 44°, July 838°, mean ann. 64°. 

Soils sandy, sandy loam, black sandy, rich 
alluvials. Mesquite, oak, blackjack, cedar, pecan, 
elm. Oil (1950), 984,675 bbls.; natural gas; pot- 
tery and brick from local clay; deposits coal, lig- 
nite, limestone. Ducks, doves, quail in covered 
areas. Excellent fishing at Lake Cisco where 
beautiful park and playground and large concrete 
swimming pool located. State fish hatchery. 


R > 
AMIREZ Ob3—~ e 


Hives 


CALLAHAN 





aROWN \ 
A leading peanut-producing county 


) with about 
40,000 acres; also grain sorghums, oats, cotton, 
corn, with variety fruits and vegetables for which 


.*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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soils are well adapted. Black-eyed peas new crop 
in 1950 with 35-ton production. Beef cattle and 
considerable dairying; swine, sheep, goats, poul- 
try. Honey production. Growing season 228 days. 


Area, square miles..955 Whl sales. ..$13,503,000 
Population, 1950. .23,942 Retail sales. .$22,567,000 
Pop? Per Sas anil. 7... « 25.1 Bank res....$14,074,000 
Number farms....1,929 Bank dep... .$13,176,000 
Mfg. value. ..$1,129,000 Tax value...$21,995,010 
INCOME +r bias $20,909,000" AutoMses. 7h... 5-. 12,413 


Eastland (3,606), county seat, has casinghead 
gas, garment, pottery, machine shop, regional 
power plant and other industries. Annual dairy 
show in April, ‘‘Old Rip’’ horned-frog derby in 
August. Cisco (5,216) center of oil and farming 
territory; natural gasoline, butane, propane 
plants; $2,900,000 annual industrial payroll. In- 
dustries include work gloves, clay products, 
brooms, oil-field tools, auto seats. Tourist trade 
at Lake Cisco. Cisco Junior College. Ranger 
(3,951), center of oil industry with petroleum 
refining, casinghead gasoline-butane-propane in- 
dustries, machine shops. Excellent hospitals. Ran- 
ger Junior College. Rodeo and roundup in August, 
Tri-County Livestock Show in March. Rising Star 
(1,282) and Gorman (1,313) serve farming areas 
in south and southeast parts. 


*ECTOR COUNTY 


Formerly strictly cow country, this was the 
second-ranking oil-producing county of Texas in 
1950. Population grew from 224 (first census in 
1890) to 3,958 in 1930, jumped to 15,051 in 1940, 
and 42,102 in 1950. Native white population, 
largely of recent in-migration because of oil-field 
discoveries. About 90 per cent of county’s popula- 
tion lives in Odessa and suburbs. 

Level to rolling topography at junction of South 
Plains and Edwards Plateau. Part prairie grass- 
lands; some small mesquite and shin oak. Sand 
dunes in southwest part. Created 1887 from Tom 


Green County, organized 1891, named for Matthew - 


Duncan Ector, member Texas Legislature, Confed- 
erate officer, prominent Texas attorney during 
Civil War era and Justice of Court of Appeals 
when it was created in 1875. Alt. 2,500-3,000 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 16.389 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 43°, 
July 82°, mean ann. 63°. 

Sandy loams and sandy soils largely in range 
lands. Oil (1950), 50,597,905 bbls.; natural gas 
with production carbon black; great potash (poly- 
halite) deposit, undeveloped. Meteor crater ten 
miles southwest of Odessa second in size in U.S. 

Large-scale ranching is second to oil industry. 
largely Herefords. Sheep, swine, poultry on small 
seale. Little crop growing, largely grain sorghums 
and other feeds. Growing season 216 days. 


Area, square miles..907 Whl. sales. ..$76,846,000 
Population, 1950..42,102 Retail sales. .$42,903,000 
EOD. Derrsd.. ile 46.4 Bank res....$23,894,000 
Number farms....... 60 Bank dep... .$22,638,000 
Mfg. value. ..$3,114,000 Tax value...$54,270,855 
Income ALLO Sree’ os oa corde f 
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CRAWE 
Odessa (29,432 pop. in 1950; 9,573 in 1940), 
county seat, one of Texas’ fastest-growing cities 
during last two census intervals. Over 200 oil and 


allied oil industries. Fifty manufacturers of oil- 
field machinery and equipment. Liquefied petrole- 
um and carbon-black industries. In 1950 formed 
water district with Snyder and Big Spring to build 
reservoir on Colorado in Scurry County and 
utilize Martin County ground water. Large hotel 
constructed, 1950; Odessa Junior College. Annual 
Permian Basin Oil Exposition; Sand Hills Here- 
ford and Quarter Horse Show. 


*EDWARDS COUNTY 


In Southwest Texas at summit of Edwards 
Plateau_with drainage in all directions into Colo- 
rado, Nueces and Rio Grande tributaries. Large- 
seale ranching economy with sparse, native white 
rural population. North and west sections level 
to undulating. Southeastern part in breaks at edge 
of Edwards Plateau. Nueces and other canyons. 
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Cedar, oak in broken sections; pecans, cypress on 
streams. Cedar cut for posts, poles. Created 1858 
from Bexar County, organized 1883, named for 
Hayden Edwards, founder of early Texas colony 
at Nacogdoches. Alt. 2,000-2,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 
23 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. 

Soils of limestone origin, much of terrain stony 
and rough along water courses. Deposits of 
silver, iron, sulphur, coal, kaolin. Small oil pro- 
duction. Excellent fishing in spring-fed streams. 
Much deer, turkey and other game in brush cover. 
Notable attractions are Seven Hundred Springs 
and Devil’s Sink Hole, considered by some spele- 
ologists as one of remarkable caves in U.S. 

Large sheep and goat population with big pro- 
duction of wool and mohair. Large-scale cattle 
ranching. Small amount feedstuffs grown. Grow- 
ing season 261 days. 


Area, sq. mi.......2,075 Whi. sales) €*)seeeeeee 
Population, 1950...2,908 Retail sales. ..$1,279,000 
Popt: peraisos ami. at. 1.4 Bank res..<3% $1,283, 

Number farms... .253 Bank dep..,.. $1,211,000 
Mieinvaluernt* ) yatatoses Tax value....$6,736,305 
Income ssciecss $3,375,000 Auto registration. .1,121 


Rocksprings (1,433), county seat, trading point, 
is wool and mohair market, tourist center. Noted 
for its rodeos. 


*ELLIS COUNTY 

One of Texas’ leading crop-growing counties, on 
Blacklands of North Central part of state. Stable 
native white population with considerable Negro 
population, dependent primarily on agriculture. 
Level to undufating surface of Blackland Prairies, 
with a few hills in northwest and west. Trinity 
bottoms in east; Chambers Creek valley through 
center. Created from Navarro County 1849, organ- 
ized 1850. Named for Richard Ellis, delegate to 
1836 convention which declared Texas’ independ- 
ence. Alt. 400-750 ft. Ann. rainfall 35.05 in. Temp. 
aves., Jan. 46°, July 84°, mean ann. 65°. 

Largely black waxy soils, though some loams 
and sandy loams. Soils largely of limestone origin. 
Oak, pecan, hackberry, ash, bois d’arc, cotton- 
wood timber on streams. Clays for brick; one of 
state’s largest brick-producing industries with 
plants at Ferris and Palmer. Limestone for insu- 
lation material. 

Cotton *(92,549 bls. av.), wheat *(168,000 bu. 
av.), corn, oats, grain sorghums, melons. Large 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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nursery business. Hubam clover for soil building 
and seed has become a large crop. Hybrid corn. 
Increased beef cattle production on farms. Fifty- 
five Grade A dairies; one of state’s largest turkey 


ranches; increased broiler production, large honey 
output. Growing season 232 days. 


Area, square miles..953 Whl. sales. ..$16,102,000 
Population, 1950..45,645 Retail sales. .$30,795,000 
Pooper SO. mi....... 47.9 Bank res....$30,901,000 
Number farms.....3,327 Bank dep....$28,809,000 
Mfg. value.. .$5,229,000 Tax value...$32,195,745 
TNCOME Os. H42,096,000 Auto reg......... 17,419 


Waxahachie (11,196), county seat, has refriger- 
ation, cottonseed products, wood products, gar- 
ment, candy, soft drink, honey extract industries. 
Nursery production and shipping center. South- 
western Bible Institute. Annual livestock show. 
Ennis (7,817) is cotton-ginning center, cottonseed 
oil mill, railroad shops, poultry packing, flour 
mill, large metal-tag industry. Ferris (1,734) is 
brick manufacturing, cotton ginning and market 
point. Midlothian (1,175) has cottonseed oil mill, 
garment, bedding and furniture factories. Italy 
(1,184) is retail center in south part. Palmer 
(646) is brickmaking and farm center. 


*EL PASO COUNTY 


Westernmost county of Texas with diversified 
and contrasting big-scale ranching, intensive 
farming and industrial economy. Large percentage 
of population of Mexican. descent and _ bilingual, 
Spanish-English speaking. Topography is charac- 
terized by Hueco Mountains in east, Franklin 
Mountain range in west, with high basin between, 
broken rangelands adapted to cattle raising. The 
alluvial valley of the Rio Grande, varying from 
a mile to three miles wide, extends sixty miles 
along the southwest side of the county, intensively 
cultivated under irrigation with water from Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir in New Mexico. Created 
from Bexar County 1850, organized 1871, named 
for El Paso del Norte (‘‘The Pass of the North’’) 
through which Spanish conquistadores passed into 
Upper Rio Grande Valley. Alt. 3,500-7,100 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 9.16 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 42°, July 79°, 
mean ann. 61°. 

Near El Paso on U.S. Highway 80-A is marker 
for El Paso del Rio del Norte, named May 4, 
1598, by Don Juan de Onate. In Hueco Moun- 
tains are the Hueco Tanks, famous watering place 
for Indians and travelers, and one of the historic 
landmarks in the Trans-Pecos. Situated here was 
station on the Southern Overland Mail Line, be- 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco, 1858-61. Out- 
standing is the community of Ysleta, oldest town 
in Texas. Nearby Socorro and San Elizario were 
founded a short time after Ysleta. Some of the 
present buildings are partly of original construc- 
tion. The pass through which the Rio Grande 
flows, El Paso del Norte, was a gateway for the 


ELLIS COUNTY 








Citizens National Bank 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


Since 1868 


CAPITAL FUNDS 
ONE-HALF MILLION 













cosquistadores. The El Paso Memorial Museum, 
erected as part of the Texas centennial program 
in commemoration of the part of this region in 
the development of Texas, houses mineral, archae- 
ological and _ historical collections. 

Soils sandy clay, gypsiferous on uplands; rich 
alluvial in Rio Grande Valley. Little timber. Min- 
erals—copper, tin, lead, zinc, borax; negligible 
commercial production, though El Paso has smel- 
ters processing ores and concentrates shipped from 
other states. Also limestone, rotary drilling clay, 
silica sand produced. 

Cotton *(92,758 bls. av.) is the principal crop, 
grown in the narrow valley of the Rio Grande, 
principally medium long and long staple varieties. 
Alfalfa, fruit and vegetable crops. Farming is 
exclusively in the valley. Big-scale ranching on 
uplands, devoted primarily to cattle raising. Some 
sheep, hogs. Increased feeding for market. Grow- 
ing season 223 days. 
ALTCay SOAs Mivers. «: 1,054 
POD, elooUsea es 194,968 
Pop. per sq. mi...185.0 
Number farms...... 


Whl. sales. .$217,269,000 
Ret. sales. .$159,834,000 
Bank res. ..$195,376,000 

770 Bank dep...$183,657,000 
Mfg. value...$35,175,000 Tax value. ..$88,147,665 
Income ....$260,496,000 Auto reg......... 61,616 
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EI Paso (130,003), county seat, is the largest 
city on the United States-Mexico border. At other 
end of international bridge is Ciudad Juarez, the 
two cities having combined population of 344,000. 
Port of entry with large international trade. 
Important junction point for east-west transcon- 
tinental and north-south axial rail lines and high- 
ways. Large wholesale and retail trade in Mexico, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Industries include 
smelters, oil refineries, cotton gins, oil mills, 
cement mills, railroad shops, clothing factories, 
brewing and soft-drink plants, textile mills, plan- 
ing mills, food-processing concerns, creameries, 
clothing plants, copper refinery, other industries. 
Texas Western College of the University of Texas 
(former College of Mines and Metallurgy), Rad- 
ford School for Girls, Loretto Academy, several 
hospitals. Military installations are Biggs Field, 
Fort Bliss, Beaumont Army Hospital. Annual 
events Southwestern Livestock Show in March, 
Southwestern Sun Carnival last week in December 
ending with Sun Bowl championship football game 
New Year’s Day. Climate, strategic transportation 
location, proximity to Mexico and historic shrines 
draw many tourists. Fabens (2,100), in rich irri- 
gated-crop area, has cannery and other industries. 
Ysleta (1,600) oldest community in Texas. 


*ERATH COUNTY 


Diversified agricultural county in West Central 
Texas with largely native white rural population. 
Rolling to hilly topography, draining into tribu- 
taries of Brazos. East part on Grand Prairie, west 
in West Cross Timbers. Created from Bosque and 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Coryell Counties 1856, organized same _ year, 


named for George B. Erath, early frontiersman 
and Indian fighter, who was elected to First Leg- 
islature in 1846 and to State Senate 1848. Alt. 
800-1,750 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.80 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 45°, July 83°, mean ann. 64°. At Stephenville 
is the Erath Memorial Arch for George Bernard 
Erath, for whom the county was named. Erected 
in 1936. He fought at San Jacinto. Small commu- 
nity of Thurber in north part of county was once 
Texas’ leading coal-mining center with 7,000 popu- 
lation. Industry declined and finally was aban- 
ot after discovery of oil in Texas. Small village 
today. 

Soils dark sandy loam to sandy with some clays 
and black waxy. About 134,000 acres black and 
gray soils, 60,000 sandy and sandy loam, 346,000 
range lands. Timber—live oak, post oak, black- 
jack, mesquite, cedar for posts, pecan along 
streams. Some interest in mulberries for silk. 
Small oil production, coal, gas, brick-and-tile clay. 

Diversity of soils and crops. One of state’s lead- 
ing peanut-growing counties; corn, cotton, small 
grains. Large production fruits and vegetables. 
Corn practically 100 per cent hybrid. Large feed 
crop production to meet local dairymen’s demands. 
About 150 Grade A dairies; beef cattle, sheep, 
hogs, goats, Quarter Horses. Nearly all farms have 
poultry. Large turkey, broiler production. Honey 
production from large vetch, legume acreage. Soil 
conservation with extensive terracing, spreader 
dams. Growing season 236 days. 


ATCA Sls eI: 5 15teevare 1,085 Whl. sales. ...$4,352,000 
Population, 1950..18,434 Retail sales. .$13,398,000 
Pop. sper SO. sll. 6 oes 17.0. Bank. res..;. .$12,967,000 
Number farms.....2,160 Bank dep....$12,047,000 
Mfg. value.....$323,000 Tax value. ..$11,907,300 
Income .....$19,195,000 Auto registration. .8,612 


Stephenville (7,065), county seat, has garment, 
feedstuff, machine shop, cheese and other indus- 
tries. Large nursery industry. Considerable whole- 
sale business. John Tarleton State College. Several 
annual expositions including Texas Jersey Show, 
Hybrid Corn Show, Hereford Show. Excellent high- 
way connections. Hospital. Dublin (2,746) has 
women’s garment factory, peanut-processing mill, 
hatcheries, dairy products, and other industries. 
Annual rodeo is preliminary to Madison Square 
Garden show in New York, stock going to New 
York from Dublin. 








Farmers-First National 

Bank of Stephenville 
| Since 1906 

CAPITAL FUNDS $500,000 
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*FALLS.COUNTY 


East Central Texas county; native white popu- 
lation with large Negro minority, derivi liveli- 
hood pps fed from agriculture, also industry and 
healthseekers. Created from Milam and Limestone 
Counties 1850; organized same year. Named for 
falls of Brazos River. An early settled Central 
Texas county. Near Marlin is marker on site of 
Fort Milam, built at the capital of Robertson’s 
Colony, Sarahville de Viesca, in 1834. 

Rolling surface of Blackland Prairies with Post 
Oak Belt extending into east part. Drained by 
Brazos which flows through county. Alt. 350-400 
ft. Ann. rainfall 38.22 in. Mean ann. temp. 68°. 

Soils mostly black waxy, loam and sandy. Cot- 
tonwood for crates and boxes, post oak, live oak, 
elm, pecan, ash, hickory, mesquite. Small oil pro- 
duction; clay for brick around Marlin, which has 
plant; mineral waters, limestone. Hunting and 
fishing along Brazos. 

Cotton *(37,103 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, 
oats, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, alfalfa, clover 
seed. Hybrid corn acreage increased last two years. 
Truck crops largely for local demand. Cattle, 
hogs, turkeys and chickens, sheep and _ wool, 
dairying. Large increase in turkeys with hatch- 
eries and dressing plant. Growing season 251 days. 


Area, Square miles..761 Whl. sales... .$4,595,000 
Population, 195@..26,724 Retail sales. .$17,786,000 


Pops per sq... «eo 35.1 Bank res....$14,166,000 
Number farms....2,901 Bank dep....$13,267,000 
WEST Value. sot $413,000 Tax value. ..$18,090,437 
INGonie *s eset $20,081,000 Auto registration. .8,926 





(7,006), 
health center which has developed from patronage 


Marlin county_ seat, is best known as 
of its. mineral waters; several large hospitals. 
Cotton ginning, compressing, cottonseed processing 
industries, poultry dressing, woodworking. Annual 
livestock show, Bluebonnet Festival in Spring. 
Youth dairy program’ and show. Rosebud (1,722) 
and Lott (956) are farm market centers. 


*FANNIN COUNTY 


In Northeast Texas bordering Oklahoma. A lead- 
ing agricultural county with supplementary income 
from industry and recreation seekers. Predomi- 
nantly native white population with small Negro 
minority. Created from Red River County 1837, 
organized 1838. Named for James W. Fannin, 
among those massacred at Goliad. Old Fort In- 
glish, built by Bailey Inglish in 1836 for protec- 
tion of his family and neighbors against Indians, 
was located in Bonham. Reconstructed as part of 
centennial program of 1936. 

Rolling surface of Blacklands except north part 
in Post Oak Belt. Drainage to Red River and 
tributaries. Alt. 500-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 39.51 
in. ‘Temp. avgs., Jan. 43°, July 83°, annseGa™ 

Soils gray loam, sandy, black waxy in south, 
reddish-brown alluvialS in river valley. Hard- 
woods, oak and bois d’arc sold commercially; also 
blackjack, hackberry, hickory, walnut, pecan. 
Experimenting with pine. Brick clay and limestone 
deposits. Several lakes—Bonham State Park Lake, 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 51 
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Lake Fannin, Lake Davy Crockett, Coffee Mill 
Lake—are excellent fishing, boating, swimming 
waters. Considerable game in wooded areas. 

Diversified crops. Cotton *(31,713 bls. av.), 
corn, prairie hay, alfalfa, wheat, oats, rye. 
Sorghum, peanuts. New crops include Hubam 
clover, vetch, broom corn, popcorn, soy beans. 
Large production watermelons, black-eyed peas, 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes and other truck. Beef 
cattle. Sam Rayburn model Hereford ranch. Large 
dairy production; some sheep. Chickens and tur- 
keys in considerable quantity for market. Exten- 
sive conservation program, notably Northeast 
Texas Land Utilization project with two tracts of 
2,000 and 15,000 acres, having four-phase program 
of grazing and soil conservation, wildlife conserva- 
tion, reforestation, recreation. Five thousand check 
dams; 40,000 acres in permanent pastures. Thirty- 
mile levee project to protect 80,000 fertile acres in 
Bois d’Arc Valley. Growing season 227 days. 


Area, square miles..906 Whl. sales... .$5,843,000 
Population, 1950..31,253 Retail sales.$16,091,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.... 34.5 Bank res....$13,083,000 
Number farms..... 3,768 Bank dep....$11,897,000 
Mfg. value.. .$2,338,000 Tax value. ..$17,736,485 
Income abs « $23,984,000 Auto reg......... 10,728 


Bonham (7,043), county seat, has more than 
thirty industries including iron foundry, pump 
manufacturing, cotton mill, dairy products, feed 
mills, woodworking plant, fertilizer, broom and 
bedding factories. Noteworthy school system; 
$5,000,000 war veterans domiciliary under con- 
struction early in 1951. Fannin County Fair in 
September. Honey Grove (2,322) has cottonseed- 
oil mill, compress, hardwood mill. Ladonia (1,101) 
and Leonard (1,203) farm market points. 


*FAYETTE COUNTY 


County of much historic interest in Southeast 
Central Texas. Native white population with Negro 
minority. Many old families of German and Czech 
descent, bilingual, German-English and Czech- 
English. Diversified crop and livestock economy. 
Created from Bastrop and Colorado Counties in 
1837 and organized in 1838; named for General 
Lafayette. Scene of some stirring action in eras 
of colonization and Texas Republic. At La Grange 
is located shaft in honor of the men of the Mier 
Expedition and Capt. Nicholas Dawson’s men. The 
bones of these men are buried in the cemetery on 
Monument Hill, across the river from La Grange. 
Also at La Grange is the historic tree under which 
Capt. Nicholas Dawson recruited his ill-fated 
expedition. Site of old Moore’s Fort is also marked, 
also the old home of Col. John H. Moore, built in 
1838. There is a marker on the site of Rutersville 
College, one half mile southeast of Rutersville. 
This was the first institution of higher education 
in Texas. Recommended in 1837 by Martin Ruter, 
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chartered in 1840 as a Methodist school. Historic 
oak on square at La Grange rallying place for 
Fayette County men in six wars. 

At Hostyn church, on U.S. Highway 77, six 
miles south of La Grange, is notable meeting 
place of Czech people of Texas; several shrines 
including replica of Grotto of Lourdes, France. 
_Topography dominated by _ post-oak-covered 
ridges north and south of Colorado in east part of 
county with prairies lying to east and west but 
with Post Oak Belt extending into west part. High 
ridge along Colorado below La Grange known as 
“the bluff.’’ Alt. 250-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 36.22 
ins Lemps aves:, Jan. 53°, July Sb, ann. 69°. 

Soils black waxy loam, black lime sand, sandy 
loam. Timber covers 40 to 50 per cent of county, 
including post oak, blackjack, elm, cottonwood, 


pin oak, willow, pecan, white oak, cedar, pine; 
some pine cut commercially. Oil (1950), 50,715 
bbls.; gas; deposits of bentonite, kaolin, lignite, 


brick clay, fuller’s earth. Hunting and fishing in 
wooded country and along Colorado River. 
One of state’s leading diversified farming coun- 


ties. Cotton *(17,076 bls. av.), peanuts, corn, 
grain sorghums, and wide variety of fruits and 
vegetables, farmers raising much of their own 


food and feed. Hybrid eorn and combine milo in- 
creased in recent years. Dairying, poultry, beef 
cattle, swine, in order of importance. Large pro- 
duction dairy and poultry products for grade 
market. Large acreage in Austrian winter and 
Dixie Wonder peas, Hubam and other clovers. 
Much terracing, spreader dam construction in con- 
servation program. Growing season 259 days. 


Area, square miles..936 Whl. sales. ..$12,364,000 
Population, 1950..24,176 Retail sales..$17,004,000 
ope penisd. mlane2o.s bank res. 2.1.01 7,076,000 
Number farms..... 3,996 Bank dep....$16,101,000 


Mfg. value. ..$1,313,000 Tax value. ..$19,087,378 
Incomesser. $22,516,000 Auto reg.........10,097 
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FAYETTE COUNTY 


La Grange (2,729), county seat, place of historic 


interest. (See above.) Picturesquely situated on 
Colorado. Cottonseed oil mill, compress, hatch- 
eries, bedding and milk-processing plants. Excel- 


lent highway connections. Fayette County Fair in 
October. Lone Star Walther League camp (Luther- 
an) three miles southeast of La Grange on High- 
way 77. Schulenburg (1,997) has large milk-proc- 
essing plant; center rich farm area. Flatonia 
(1,096) is farm center in west part. 


*FISHER COUNTY 


In West Texas; native white, rural population 
depending on farming and ranching, with supple- 
mentary income from oil. Created from Bexar 
County 1876, organized 1886. Named for S. Rhoads 
Fisher, signer Texas Declaration of Independence. 

Prairies and mesquite woodlands of the western 
rolling plains. Generally level in east part. Drained 
by Double Mountain and Clear Forks of Brazos 
River. Alt. 1,850-2,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 23.24 in. 
Temps aves. Jan. 44%, July «82°, mean ann. 63°. 

Red sandy soil on uplands, sandy loams in bot- 
toms. Mesquite, cedar, cottonwood, pecan along 


(Continued on p. 546.) 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Our Industrial Department maintains 
complete records on office space, indus- 
trial buildings, warehouses and plant 
sites in the Dallas area. Large scale 
photographic maps of all important in- 
dustrial areas are available. We also 
provide air-conditioned offices and con- 
ference rooms for visiting executives, 
where you may work in comfort and 
complete privacy. Let us know your 
needs by writing, wiring or telephoning 
Clyde V. Wallis, Vice President. 


Industrial Department 
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RATIONAL BAN 


at Dallas 
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For Texans 


A Tora ompany 


OUTHWESTERN LIFE is the largest life 
insurance company in the United States which does business 
only in its home state. More than 800 agents and employees, 
located in 215 Texas communities, the home office and 16 
branch offices, make prompt service conveniently available to 
policyowners. Wherever you live in Texas, Southwestern Life 
is near enough to serve you. 


Southw 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE *® DALLAS 
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NGLAN CoO. 


FISHER COUNTY 


~ MILES 
(Continued from p. 543.) 


streams. Oil (1950), 3,140,921 bbls.; gas, commer- 
cial development of gypsum for building materials. 


Cotton *(47,397 bis. av.), 
(about 1,500,000 bu. av.), wheat *(316,000 bu. 
av.), oats, corn, hay, truck crops. Alfalfa and 
grass acreage increased. Beef cattle raising exten- 
sive with Hereford and Angus breeds. Jersey cattle 
dairies in southwestern part send much milk to 
Sweetwater for processing. Hog raising. Large egg 
and broiler production. Growing season 220 days. 


grain sorghums 


Area, square miles..906 Whl. sales..... $745,000 
Population, 1950..11,023 Retail sales. ..$5,970,000 
Pop, perssd] minnm. « 12.2 Bank res.....$7,435,000 


Bank dep.....$7,131,000 
Tax value...517,481.310 
Income 9,128,000 Auto registration. .4,735 
Roby (1,040), county seat, is cotton ginning and 
market point. Headquarters 9-county electric co- 
op. Fisher County Fair and Rodeo in September; 
Livestock Show in February. Rotan (3,159) is 
farm market and commercial center. Large 
gypsum products plant, cotton oil mill, refinery. 


*FLOYD COUNTY 


BRISCOE COUNTY 
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QO: 2-4 626210 


MILES 
A prominent agricultural county, on South High 
Plains except eastern edge in breaks of Cap Rock 
Escarpment. Native white, rural population. Cre- 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


ated from Bexar District 1876, organized 1890. 

Named for Dolphin Ward Floyd who died at 

Battle of Alamo. ; 
Level to slightly undulating surface except along 


eastern boundary line and south-central part which 


are broken by Cap Rock Escarpment. Blanco 
(White) Canyon, fork of Brazos_ River, runs 
through south; Quitaque Creek flows through 
north. Alt. 2,800-3,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 21.27 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 38°, July 79°, mean ann. 59°. 

Soils dark-red loam in west, black tight loam 
in east. Water found at 40-250 ft. used in part 
for irrigation. Small oil production. Tentative 
project for reservoir on White River to furnish 
additional water for irrigation. 

Wheat *(2,758,000 bu. av.), cotton *(47,332 bls. 
av.); grain sorghums (2,500,000 bu. av.), alfalfa, 
corn, popcorn, waxy milo for starch, truck. Large 
beef cattle production in broken eastern part; 
hogs, sheep, dairying. Turkey eggs and poults for 
market. About 2,500 bee stands. About 150,000 
acres irrigated. Growing season 205 days. 


Area, square miles. .993 
Population, 1950. .10,535 
Pop: per sd. Mir... - 10.6 
Number farms.....1,211 


Bank dep.....$9,153,000 
MEDS” VLU C* ogee ns « aa, oe 


Tax value. ..$11,309,939 
Tnconve rcs $10,960,000 Auto registration. .5,812 


Floydada (3,214), county seat, cotton ginning 
and marketing, grain elevators, creamery. Whole- 


sale houses. Hospitals. Annual Old Settlers Re- 
union, Rodeo. Lockney (1,698), cotton, grain, 
alfalfa shipping point. 
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In Northwest Texas below High Plains, 
a ranching and farming county with native 
white, rural population. Created from Har- 
deman, King, Knox, Cottle Counties in 1891; 
organized same year. Named for Robert L. Foard, 
Confederate officer and prominent Texas attorney. 

Western and southwestern parts broken, covered 
with mesquite and cedar and used for grazing; 
remainder fairly level and tillable. Pease River 
on northern and Wichita River on southern bound- 
aries. Alt. 1,450 ft. Ann. rainfall 24 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 63°. 

Loams predominate, some sandy and clay. Un- 
derground water as shallow as 25 ft. Small oil 
production, gas; deposits of copper, brick, clay, 
gypsum. Dove, quail, duck, geese, rabbit hunting 
in broken parts. Fishing in two lakes at Crowell. 

A staple-crop county. Wheat *(1,151,000 bu. 
av.), cotton *(9,161 bls. av.), grain sorghums, 
alfalfa, forage crops. Ranching, largely with Here- 
ford breed, is extensive in broken south and west 
parts. Stock farming, some dairying, poultry rais- 
ing. Growing season 222 days. 
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Area, square miles..676 Whl. sales..... $246,000 
Population, 1950...4,216 Retail sales. ..$3,217,000 
Pop peresd.. ii anc .as 6:25 Bank wes= oe $3,069,000 
Number farms...... 495 Bank dep..... $2,931,000 


Mite, a ie) wes. eiete te Tax value... .$5,258,400 
TNCOMEG sc. 0: $4,072,000 Auto registration. .2,074 

Crowell (1,922), county seat, has good rail and 
highway facilities. Modern’ schools; hospital. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 


County fair in February. Market and _ shipping 
point for most of county. Of historic interest is 
site, near Margaret, where Cynthia Ann Parker 
was recaptured from Indians in 1860. 


*FORT BEND COUNTY 
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On the Coastal Plain of Southeast Texas with 
crop-livestock-mineral income. Native population 
with considerable Negro minority. An older-settled 
county. Created from Austin County 1837; organ- 
ized 1838. Named for old fort in bend of Brazos 
at Richmond. 

Three fourths on level Coastal Prairie though 
some timbered land in north and along streams. 
Brazos River flows through county northwest to 
southeast. Alt. 80-150 ft. Ann. rainfall 43.23 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 54°, July 83°, mean ann. 69°. 

Rich alluvial soils in Brazos Valley, black on 
prairies, sandy loams and clays. Oil (1950), 
12,570,935 bbls.; large natural gas production with 
recycling, producing natural gasoline, butane, 
propane. Salt and sulphur produced in quantity. 
Timber includes pecan, post oak, live oak, ash, 
cottonwood. Salt deposits. Hunting and fishing in 
wooded sections and streams and lakes. 

Agricultural income, 1950, about $15,000,000. 
Cotton *(36,227 bls. av.) grown on 85,000 acres 
in 1950; rice (300,000 bbls.) on 19,000 acres; corn 
on 40,000 acres; tame hay on 12,000 acres; mis- 
cellaneous crops on 50,000 acres. About 64,000 beef 
cattle on ranges, largely Brahman types. Large 
poultry industry with 300,000 hens. Some dairy- 
ing, swine, sheep. Growing season 282 days. 


Area, square miles. .867 Whl. sales....$3,912,000 
Population, 1950..31,056 Retail sales. .$24,128,000 
Lop eperssqsini....c0.9° Bank res... ...$20,063,000 
Number farms.....2,518 Bank dep... .$19,304,000 
WES OM EVAL: este s.. se Tax value...$50,110,280 
iacOmMemeee es oO.220,000 “Auto reg... s..... ley Glal 


Richmond (2,045), county seat, has several in- 
dustries. Old town of historic interest. Rosenberg 
(5,758) is agricultural, oil, sulphur, salt producing 
center; $1,750,000 school, consolidated district. 
Fort Bend County Fair in October. Sugar Land 
has large sugar refinery, food processing and 
other industries. 


*FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Small county in Northeast Texas with stable, 
rural, native-white population with small Negro 
minority deriving livelihood largely from diversi- 
fied agriculture supplemented by oil production. 
Created and organized from Titus County 1875. 
Named for Judge B. C. Franklin, District Judge 
under Texas Republic. 

South and southeast parts in Piney Woods; 
north and northwest in Post Oak Belt; rolling to 
hilly topography, drained by Sulphur River on 
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north and Cypress Bayou REO RIVER Co. 
One South. Alt. -400) Tt 


win SS 


Ann. rainfall LPHUR 


Mean ann. temp. 65°. 


Gray sandy loams and 
gumbo soils in north and 
west, deep sand and red 
clay in south and east. 
Pine, oak, gum, _ ash, 
walnut in south and east 
support some lumber pro- 







duction; also oak, bois ™ 
d’arc, black locust, pe- E 
can. Oil (1950), 4,258,- S 
723 bbis.; natural gas, 
iron ores, lignite, clays. = 

Sweet potatoes, pea- 3 z 
nuts, cotton, corn, hay, PS 
grain sorghums. One of ” 


top counties in sorghum 
and cane syrup. Toma- 
toes, beans, Irish pota- 
toes, peppers, other fruit 
and vegetables marketed. 
Dairying main industry. 
Poultry, beef cattle, hogs, * 
horses, mules. Growing 
season 226 days. 


Area, square miles. .293 
Population, 1950. ..6,257 
Pop: per) sq. mi. 7) 2154 
Number farms.....1,006 
NEED a bY AUC auerenexe 5 $80,000 
INCOME? hase 
Whl. sales. ...$1,666,000 
Retail sales. ..$2,961,000 
Bank res.....$2,325,000 
Bank dep.....$2,130,000 
Tax value....$9,174,120 
Auto registration. .2,135 


Mount Vernon (1,423), county seat, is principal 
commercial center. 


*FREESTONE COUNTY 
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East Central Texas county with stable, rural 
native white population with large Negro minority, 
supported by diversified agricultural industry. 
Created from Limestone County 1850; organized 
1851. Named from freestone rock found in all 
parts of county. 

Principally in rolling Post Oak Belt. Western 
tip on Blackland Prairies. Bordered on northeast 

*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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by Trinity River. Alt. 450 ft. Ann. rainfall 36 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 66°. . 
Bottom lands, chocolate, dark alluvial soils and 
sandy soils, with dark loam on prairies. Timber— 
pine, ash, mulberry, mesquite, cedar, blackjack, 
walnut, hickory, post oak. Some commercial pro- 
duction. Oil (1950), 437,970 bbls.; white pottery 
clay, lignite. Good game cover in east part. 
Cotton *(8,210 bls. av.), corn, watermelons, 
peas and beans, tomatoes, berries, peaches, sweet 
potatoes and other truck grown for local markets 
and home canning. Increase in improved pastures. 
Beef cattle, swine, poultry, dairying; some sheep 
in recent years. Beef cattle and hogs bring large 
part of county’s income. Growing season 262 days. 


Area, square miles. .862 Whl. sales. ...$1,650,000 
Population, 1950..15,696 Retail sales. ..$7,996,000 
Pop..per 80: Wil..seelc., sbankeress ive $6,783,000 
Number farms.....1,927 Bank dep..... 6,192,000 
Mfg. value.....$139,000 Tax value. ..$10,930,615 
Income. .....$12,055,000 Auto registration. .5,143 


Fairfield (1,739), county seat, has sash and 
door, chair and handle factories. Daniel Memorial 
Orphanage on U.S. Highway 84 southeast of Fair- 
field. Important highway intersection. Teague 
(2,908) is principal market and shipping point 
with railroad shops, cotton gins and compress, 
mattress factory, chick hatchery. Wortham (1,172) 
is retail point. 


*FRIO COUNTY 
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On the Upper Rio Grande Plain of Southwest 
Texas with largely native, rural population includ- 
ing considerable number Latin Americans. Live- 
stock chief source of income with staple and 
truck crop production supplementary. Created 
from Atascosa, Bexar and Uvalde Counties 1858; 
organized 1871. Named for Frio River. 

In the Brush Country of the Rio Grande Plain; 
small areas of prairie; rolling to hilly topography; 
drained by Frio, Leona, Hondo and San Miguel 
Rivers. Alt. 400-800 ft. Ann. rainfall 21.81 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, July 85°, mean ann. 69°. 

Fine sandy and red sandy loam soils predomi- 
nate. Much tillable land. Mesquite for firewood. 
Oil (1950), 772,791 bbls.; silica, brick clay, sand 
and gravel deposits. Excellent cover for wild 
game; deer, turkey, quail, doves. Ranchmen de- 
rive large income from leasing to hunters. Frio 
Park where Highway 81 crosses Frio River. 

Peanuts, watermelons, grain sorghums, broom 
corn, peas, corn, commercial vegetables, cotton, 
Sudan and oats. New varieties of grain sorghums 
and hybrid corn recently introduced. Several thou- 
sand acres in cultivation producing truck. Beef 
cattle principal source of income; swine, dairying, 
sheep and goats. One of leading honey-producing 
counties, honey coming from huajillo and other 
native blossoms. Much brush cleared for pasture 
improvement. Growing season 286 days. 


Area,-$@e Mivss.s <4 1,116 Whl. sales. ...$1,065,000 
Population, 1950..10,357 Retail sales. ..$5,397,000 
Pop.. per. sq. mi.....- ace bank res®. an $3,802,000 


Number farms...... 9. Bank dept. asc $3,534,000 
Mfg. value... .. $44,000 Tax value... .$8,159,120 
incomes... $7,655,000 Auto registration. .3,358 


Pearsall (4,461), count 


seat, has peanut-shelling 
plant, peanut oil mill, 


eed-mixing plant, prickly 
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pear burner plant. Consolidated school district. 
Dilley (1,798) is commercial center in south part. 
Excellent school system. Hospital. 


*GAINES COUNTY 
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On South High Plains bordering New Mexico. 
Relatively sparse, native white, largely rural 
population dependent on ranching, farming and 
oil. Created from Bexar District 1876; organized 
1905. Named for James Gaines, signer Texas 
Declaration of Independence. 

Level surface broken by shallow lakes and 
draws of the extreme Upper Colorado watershed. 
Grasslands with large areas of shin oak. Alt. 
3,200 ‘ft. Ann. rainfall 16.37 In? Temp eavesn 
Jan, 42°, July 80°, mean ann. 61°. 

Heavy to light sandy loam soil, 90 per cent till- 
able. Mesquite and catclaw timber. Oil (1950), 
13,809,062 bbls.; natural gas; deposits potash and 
salt. Abundant underground water. One of state’s 
larger oil producers. 

Increase in cotton in last few years *(12,062 
bls. av.), grain sorghums, corn, wheat, peanuts, 
Irish potatoes, onions. About 22,000 acres under 
irrigation from wells. Soil conservation by deep 
plowing, planting small grains, vetch, winter peas. 
Beef cattle raising for stocker and feeder cattle. 


Some dairying, poultry raising, sheep, goats. 
Growing season 200 days. 
Area, sq. mi......1,479 Whi. sales... 7$1,677,/000 
Population, 1950...8,909 Retail sales...$9,777,000 
Pops per sq: Mi. 6.0 ank "Tres save $4,809,000 
Number farms...... 473 Bank dep..... Parr prt 
Mite. values Joe. $734,000 Tax value. ..$35,742,030 
Income .. .$11,232,000 Auto registration. .5,374 
Seminole (3,480), county seat, serves cattle, 


farming and oil territory. Petroleum refining, nat- 
ural gas processing. Excellent school system. 
Hospitals. Gaines County Fair in October. Sea- 
graves (2,090) is rail shipping point for ranching, 
farming, oil-producing area. 


*GALVESTON COUNTY 
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Gulf Coast county with land area divided be- 
tween Galveston Island, Bolivar Peninsula and 
mainland. Diversified income from shipping, man- 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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ufacturing, oil, fishing, tourists, farming and 
livestock raising. Largely urban population which 
is more cosmopolitan than any other Texas county, 
possibly excepting Bexar, with large Negro minor- 
ity. Created from Brazoria County 1838, organ- 
ized 1839. Named for Count Bernardo de Galvez, 
Governor of Louisiana. A county of historic inter- 
est dating back to the activities of Luis Aury and 
Jean La Fitte, Galveston has few tangible land- 
marks today because of the destructive storm of 
1900. Statue to Texas heroes, erected in 1900 from 
gift by Henry Rosenberg, and statue of Gen. Sid- 
ney Sherman, erected by Centennial Commission 
of 1936, are noteworthy memorials. 

Flat surface of the tidewater Coastal Plain with 
outlying sandy island and peninsula with excellent 
bathing beaches; mainland is a_ grass-covered 
plain. Alt. averages 15 ft. Ann. rainfall 44.77 in. 
Temp, avgs., Jan. 54°, July 83°, mean ann. 69°. 

Soils sandy, sandy loams and black coastal clay. 
Magnolia, live oak, water oak, hackberry main 
timber types. Oil (1950), 8,416,585 bbls.; natural 
gas; shell. Excellent hunting, fishing and boating 
along coast and in bays. Fine surfs on Galveston 
Island and Bolivar Peninsula attract many 
tourists. 

Rice is leading crop; truck crops include onions, 
beets, spinach, radishes, figs, melons, berries. Beef 
cattle on grassy coastal range, largely Brahman 
varieties. Dairying and poultry raising for local 
mainland, Houston and Galveston markets. Con- 
servation program aimed at drainage, soil im- 
provement and pasture development. About 23,000 
acres irrigated, largely for rice. Growing season 
341 days on island; a little less on mainland. 


Area, Square miles..430 *Whl. sales. ..$57,306,000 


POD LOU A: . tis de 113,066 Retail sales.$116,620,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....262.9 Bank res...$149,789,000 
Number farms...... 592 Bank dep.. .$132,607,000 
Mfg. value. .$73,580,000 Tax value. .$114,998,245 
Income ....$183,882,000 Auto reg..........38,776 


Galveston (65,898), county seat, is a port of 
first rank with foreign, coastwise and _ interior 
(Intracoastal Canal) trade. Much tourist trade be- 
cause of superb beaches, fishing, boating. Cotton, 
sulphur, wheat and flour, metals, sugar chief ex- 
ports. Industries include grain elevators, machine 
shops, compresses, flour mills, shipbuilding and 
repairing, dry docks, tea blending and packaging, 
breweries, food processing. Commercial fishing 
fleet has 200 boats. One of nation’s largest cus- 
toms districts. Seven-mile seawall protects city 
from floods. University of Texas College of Medi- 
cine, nursing colleges, State Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal, U.S. Marine Hospital, St. Mary’s Infirmary, 
Fort Crockett and Fort San Jacinto. 

Texas City (16,577), deep-water port on main- 
land at end of channel across bay, has several 
huge industries including four petroleum refineries, 
chemical (butadiene) plant, tin processing, five 
hospitals including Galveston County hospital un- 
der construction early in 1951. Huge water con- 
sumption by chemical industries assured by wells 
and canals bringing water by gravity flow from 
Brazos River. Annual Galveston County Fair in 
September. Exports of oil, sulphur and other 
commodities, with foreign, coastwise and Intra- 
coastal Canal commerce. Dickinson serves main- 
land agricultural area; mineral oil refining indus- 
try. Lamarque and Hitchcock are other mainland 
centers. Gilchrist is tourist center on Bolivar 
Peninsula. 


*GARZA COUNTY 


In Northwest Texas, lying across the Cap Rock 
Escarpment, with cattle raising, farming, oil, 
economy with some industry. Native white, largely 


rural population. Created from Bexar County 
ea organized 1907, named for pioneer Garza 
amily. 


Chief topographic feature is the Cap Rock Scarp 
which runs irregularly through the northwest part 
of the county, with high level plains above and 
rugged to rolling hills and plains below, largely 
covered with recent growth of esque: Alt. 
2,100-3,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 20.43 in. ean ann. 
temp. 60°. 

Largely sandy loam and clay. Underground 
water at 60 to 80 ft. Mesquite timber. Oil (1950), 
3,433,886 bbls.; gas, brick clay, gypsum, some 
lignite. 

Cotton *(18,713 bls. av.), grain sorghums, pea- 
nuts, wheat. Most of area in ranches with large- 
scale beef cattle raising. Some hog raising, dairy- 
ing, poultry. Growing season 215 days. 
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Area, square miles. .914 Whl. sales......$607,000 

Population, 1950...6,281 Retail sales...$4,889,000 

Pop. per sq. mi......6.9 Bank res.....$6,171,000 

Number farms...... 444 Bank dep.... .$5,868,000 

INC eV UIE M2) eters tarenens ssc Tax value... .$9,720,138 

Income ....97,475,000 Auto registration. .2,990 


Post (3,136), county seat, was established by 
Cc. W. Post, cereal manufacturer, for purpose of 
putting his economic ideas into operation. Has 
cotton mill, established by Post. Picturesquely 
situated immediately below Cap Rock. 


*GILLESPIE COUNTY 
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@ ENCHANTED ROCK : KENDALL CO 


W BALANCED ROCK 


KERR CO. ilies 
Historically interesting county of Southwest 
Texas, inhabited largely by descendants of early 


German immigrants who are usually bilingual, 
German-English speaking today. Income from 
cattle, sheep, goats, crops. Created from Travis 


and Bexar Counties, 1848, organized same year. 
Named for Capt. R. A. Gillespie, who commanded 
a company in Hays’ Regiment during Mexican 
War. Number of interesting historic landmarks. 
The Vereins Kirche, reconstructed from the origi- 
nal structure of the German colonists, stands in a 
park in Fredericksburg. This old German_settle- 
ment is in itself a landmark. The old Catholic 
church and many commercial and_ residential 
structures have historic significance, notably the 
Sunday Houses which were formerly used by 
ranchmen and farmers as week-end residences in 
Fredericksburg. The John O. Meusebach Memorial 
stands here, honoring one of the leaders of early 
German immigration. Twenty-four miles north of 
Fredericksburg is Lange’s Mill, established in 
1849 by Doss Brothers. William F. Lange operated 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 

tCity of Galveston only. Figures for entire 
county not released by Census Bureau. 
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the mill, 1859-1878, and Julius Lange operated it 
from 1878 to 1888. One of the last of the old 
buhr mills in Texas. Bear Mountain, near Freder- 
icksburg, landmark with red granite boulders and 
balanced rock on summit. Enchanted Rock, moun- 
tain of solid granite, at Gillespie-Llano boundary. 

In the heart of the picturesque Hill Country of 
the Edwards Plateau. Valley of Pedernales trav- 
erses county with hill ranges to north and south. 
Alt. 1,400-2,250 ft. Ann. rainfall 28.37 in. Temp. 
aves., Jan. 49°, July 81°, mean ann. 65°, 

Soils principally of limestone origin, with black 
and sandy loams predominating. Timber—cedar, 
post oak, Spanish oak, live oak, blackjack and 
mesquite on uplands, with pecan, cypress and 
elm along streams. Granite quarried for commer- 
cial purposes; gypsum produced; barytes, brick 
clay, gold. Abundant water from springs that feed 
ever-flowing streams. A leading deer and wild 
turkey county. Large income to landowners from 
game leases. : : 

One of Texas’ leading wool and mohair counties 
with large sheep and goat population. Large cat- 
tle-ranching industry. Dairying, poultry raising 
largely for local markets. Principal crops are 
wheat *(145,500 bu. av.), oats, peanuts, corn, 
grain sorghums, peaches and miscellaneous fruits 
and vegetables. Increase in peanut and peach pro- 
duction in recent years. Growing season 241 days. 


ATea., SU. Duls am sree Whi. sales....$5,516,000 


1,055 
Population, 1950. .10,520 
POD. Der SUM... 10.0 


Number farms..... deol 
MoM yaliwiente yc. eee ate 
TNCOMet so. - $13,080,000 


Fredericksburg (3,847), 


Retail sales. ..$9,295,000 
Bank "TeS.....3. $9,308 
Bank dep..... $8,783,000 
Tax value....$9,839,775 
Auto registration. .5,388 
county seat, is principal 


commercial center, having large tourist trade, 
especially during hunting season. Number of points 
of historic interest. (See above.) Important high- 
way center. Harper serves western part of county. 


*GLASSCOCK COUNTY 
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West Texas county with sparse, rural popula- 
tion; native white. Ranching with some income 


from crops, oil and gas. Created from Tom Green 
County 1887, organized 1893. Named for George 
W. Glasscock Sr., prominent businessman, who 
built first flour mill near Austin and aided organi- 
zation of Williamson County. 

Level to rolling topography with few hills. Part 
grass covered, part mesquite. Alt. 2,100-2,500 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 18.98 in. Mean ann. temp. 63°. 

Gray limestone, sandy, dark loam, chocolate 
loam soils. A limestone-based area. Oil (1950), 
1,296,457 bbls.; natural gas. 

Primarily a large-scale ranching county, devoted 
to sheep and wool production, beef cattle and 
goat and mohair production. Cotton and grain sor- 
ghums are principal crops with some alfalfa, with 
500 acres under irrigation. Active conservation 
program for cultivated and range lands. Growing 
season 210 days. 


Area, square miles. .864. Whl. sales (*)......:.: 
Population, 1950...1,089 Retail sales....$297,000 
Pop. ‘per® sq: mi...:..1.38 © Bank res) 
Number “farms.’.....151 Bank depi9 (0 7 nee 
Mfg. value (*)......... Tax value. . 79$5/292,850 
Income ....$901,000,000 Auto registration... .536 


Garden City (270), county seat, market for 
ranching country. Central school represents all of 
county, with 90 per cent of students transported 
by school buses. Glasscock County Livestock Show 
in February. 


*GOLIAD COUNTY 





One of Texas’ oldest counties, dating from the 
Spanish mission era. Located in South Texas on 
Upper Coastal Plain. Stable native population with 
considerable Latin-American and Negro minorities. 
Income primarily from diversified agriculture. One 


of original counties, created 1836 and organized 
1837. Named for municipality of Goliad. Many 
historic landmarks. This county was scene of 
Battle of Coleto Creek and Goliad massacre. 
Goliad State Park located here; also Goliad Monu- 
ment and Memorial Stadium erected as part of 
1936 centennial observance. Location of old mis- 
pet La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, established in 


Northern two thirds rolling terrain with sandy 
soil, timbered with mesquite, huisache and post 
oak. Southern third sandy loams of Coastal Prai- 
rie. Alt. 150-250 ft. Ann. rainfall 31.94 in. Temp. 
aves., Jan. 55°, July 84°, mean ann. 70°. 

Sandy soils in timberlands, black sandy on prai- 
ries, alluvials in bottoms. Post oak, live oak, 
blackjack, mesquite, elm, pecan, cottonwood, hack- 
berry. Oil (1950), 1,888,124 bbls.; gas. 

Corn, flax, grain sorghums, cotton chief crops 
with conversion of considerable cotton acreage to 
flax in recent years. Large livestock industry. 
Beef cattle (Brahmans and _ Herefords), hogs, 
chickens, turkeys, Quarter Horses. In Karnes 
County Soil Conservation District. Growing season, 
276 days. 


Area, Square miles..871 Whl. sales......$291,000 
Population, 1950...6,219 Retail sales. ..$3,545,000 
Pop. Per SQ: Mic«.«.cktd. Banks reser $3,172,000 
Number farms...... 872 Bank" dép:teun $2,869,000 
Mfg. value.... .$52,000 Tax value. ..$15,220,440 
INCOME ooo $5,242,000 Auto registration. .2,347 


Goliad (1,580), county seat, established in Span- 
ish colonial period, celebrated 200th anniversary 
in 1949. Broom and novelty manufacturing indus- 
try, modern hospital, tourists attracted by historic 
shrines. Goliad County Fair in October. Fannin, 
shipping point in eastern part, site of Fannin 
State Park and Battlefield. 


*GONZALES COUNTY 


South Texas county, dating from Spanish era, 
depending primarily on crops and livestock. Native 
white population, with many old families of both 
Anglo- and Latin-American descent. Considerable 
Negro minority. One of original counties, created 
1836, organized 1837. Named for Rafael Gonzales, 
Governor of Coahuila and Texas in 1825. Many 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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interesting buildings in Gonzales, laid out during 
the Spanish era. Here first battle of Texas Revo- 
lution was fought. In 1936, the Gonzales Museum 
and Amphitheater was built. An interior plaque 
is inscribed with the names of the ‘‘old Eighteen’’ 
whose courage held the Mexican forces at bay 
until aid could be mustered. A granite monument, 
erected as part of the centennial program, com- 
memorates ‘‘the immortal Thirty-Two’’ who went 
from Gonzales to the aid of those in Alamo. 

Rolling topography in South Central Texas, 
drained by Guadalupe and San Marcos Rivers; 
partly in southern extension of East Texas Post 
Oaks and partly on secondary Blackland Prairies. 
Alt. 250-400 ft. Ann. rainfall 32.27 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 70°. 

Rich blackland in river valleys, dark and gray 
sandy loams. Cottonwood for box factories, heavy 
growths of pecan; live oak, post oak and black- 
jack, mesquite. Small oil production; clay for 
brick, commercial kaolin shipped, rock for roads; 
gas. Hot sulphur water from wells. Flow of Gua- 
dalupe used for power production at succession of 
dams. River attracts tourists. Palmetto State 
Park at Ottine noted for subtropical vegetation 
and mud geysers. 

One of state’s best diversified farm programs. 
Cotton *(7,024 bls. av.), grain sorghums, corn, 
peanuts, watermelons, tomatoes, flax, sweet pota- 
toes grown for market. A leading poultry-produc- 
ing county with heavy shipments broilers, fryers, 
eggs from Gonzales, Smiley, Nixon, Wrightsboro. 


hes cattle, swine, sheep. Growing season 270 
ays. 

Area, sq. mi......1,058 Whl. sales. ..$16,009,000 
Population, 1950. .21,164 Retail sales. .$21,635,000 


Bank res..... $9,796,000 
hy Ds Bank dep.....$9,250,000 
Mfg. value...$1,803,000 Tax value.. .$12,563,980 
PO COMIC Hae 656 $19,239,000 Auto registration .7,946 


Gonzales (5,630), county seat, historical center. 
First shot of Texas Revolution fired here. Indus- 
tries include cotton mill, cottonseed-oil mill, brick 
plant, poultry-dressing and feed-mixing plants, 
egg-breaking plant, hatcheries. Large poultry- 
shipping center. Nixon (1,867) is poultry-shipping 
point with packing plant, hatcheries, peanut grad- 
ing. Ottine (200) is site of Palmetto State Park, 
noted for tropical vegetation. Hot mineral-water 
spring utilized by Warm Springs Foundation Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children (infantile paralysis), 
also Elks Hospital for Crippled Children. Waelder 
(1,274) farm market and shipping point. Smiley 
eee one of leading poultry-shipping points in 
South. 


Pop. per sq. mi.....20.0 
Number farms.....2,494 


*GRAY COUNTY 


‘Third-ranking Panhandle county in population 
with diversified economy depending on oil and 
gas, crops, livestock, industry. Largely native 
white population; third rural, two thirds urban. 
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Created from Bexar District, 1876, organized 1902. 
Named for Peter W. Gray, attorney and scholar, 
and member First Texas Legislature. 

About 30 per cent, lying in north and northwest 
parts, is on level High Plains; 60 per cent in 
central and southern parts, rolling and broken; 
about 10 per cent, deep sands in east part. High 
Plains and deep sands largely cultivated; broken 
part devoted to livestock in breaks marking de- 
scent from high to low plains of eastern Pan- 
handle. Drained by North Fork of Red River. Alt. 
2,800-3,250 ft. Ann. rainfall 20.86 in. Temp avgs., 
Jan. 36°, July 78°, mean ann. 57°. 

Dark chocolate to light and dark sandy soils. 
Cottonwood, willow, mesquite along streams and 
in projects. Oil (1950), 14,769,316 bbls.; also one 
of state’s leading natural gas producers; caliche, 
drilling clay. Lake McClellan and Recreation Park 
tourist attraction in summer months. Hunting in 
broken parts of county. 

Wheat *(1,135,000 bu. av.), grain sorghums, 
forage grown on plains area. Cotton, watermelons, 
truck, fruit dominate in east and southeast sec- 
tions which are below the High Plains. Fine Here- 
ford cattle extensively raised. Hogs, dairying, 
poultry. Growing season 193 days. 


Area, square miles. .937 Whl. sales. ..$19,293,000 
Population, 1950. .24,728 Retail sales. .$29,916,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 26.4 Bank res....$21,349,000 
Number farms......552 Bank dep... .$20,206,000 
Mfg. value...$5,900,000 Tax value...$35,699,341 
Income... ..ool,074,000 Auto reg:.3...3.. Waeswal 


Pampa (16,522), county seat, one of state’s 
rapidly growing cities. Excellent rail and highway 
facilities, shipping wheat, petroleum products. 
Twelve grain elevators; meat-packing plant. Oil- 
field-supply center; refineries, carbon-black plants; 
headquarters oil companies. Annual Top o’ Texas 
Junor Livestock Show and Top o’ Texas Hereford 
Breeders Show. McLean (1,447) serves farming, 
ranching area in south part of county. Lefors 
(579) commercial center for central oil, gas, 
cattle area. 


*GRAYSON COUNTY 


North Texas county, bordering Oklahoma, with 
highly diversified economy; native white popula- 
tion, about 60 per cent urban, with considerable 
Negro minority. Created and organized in 1846 
from Fannin County. Named for Peter W. Gray- 
son, Attorney General of Texas Republic. Early 
center of activity in northern Blacklands. Site of 
old town of Preston northwest of Denison was sub- 
merged during 1944 by the rising waters of Lake 
Texoma, impounded by the new Denison Dam 
across Red River. About 1850, it was most im- 
portant town in North Texas, terminus of old 
Preston Road and division point on stage route to 
California. 

Rolling terrain of Blacklands over southern two 
thirds of area, drained by streams of Trinity; 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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COLLIN COUNTY 
northern third in rolling to hilly Post Oak Belt, 
draining to Red River. Alt. 650-800 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall’ 37.55) ine »Temps avgs.,oJani1437e July ne4c3 
mean ann. 65°. 

Along two thirds of north boundary is Lake 
Texoma, impounded by Denison Dam, lying partly 
in Texas, partly in Oklahoma, largest lake with 
Texas surface. Impounded, 1944-45, for flood con- 
trol, power and general purposes, it has become 
an outstanding recreation spot, noteworthy for its 
blue waters, wide Fi erg and many bays and 
coves. Unexcelled fis sap Count made in 1950 
showed 9,707 boats on lake; number of visitors 
to lake in 1950 was 4,078,700. 

Soils vary from alluvial in bottoms to black 
waxy and clays, some sandy on northern fringe. 
Ash, hickory, walnut, post oak, pecan, elm, bois 


d’are. Oil (1950), 1,251,388 bbis.; brick clay, 
cement materials, silica. 

Cotton *(14,809 bls. av.), wheat *(420,000_ bu. 
av.), oats, grain sorghums, peanuts, corn, hay, 


pecans, watermelons, truck crops. A leading dairy 
county supplying large dairy plant at Sherman. 
Beef cattle increased in recent years; hogs, poul- 
try. Active soil and pasture conservation program. 
Growing season 239 days. 
Area, square miles. .984 
Population, 1950. .70,467 
Popes per Sar nit... 527..0 
Number farms.....3,634 


Whl._ sales.. . $44,082,000 
Retail sales. .$55,738,000 
Bank res....$54,148,000 
Bank dep... .$50,489,000 
Mfg. value.. .$23,182,000 Tax value...$50,916,420 
Income > ...2°$79;S86, 000. Ato resis... 28,427 


Sherman (20,073), county seat, is notable bal- 
ance of civic and industrial enterprise. Large tex- 
tile and garment industries, several flour mills, 
milk-products plant, cottonseed-oil mill, cotton-oi! 
refined-products factory, iron works and foundry, 
cotton-gin manufaeturing; large wholesale busi< 
ness; large tourist trade. Austin College, St. 
Joseph’s Academy. Two large hospitals. Red River 
Exposition in April. Perrin Air Force Base west 
of Sherman and Denison. 

Denison (17,444) is a railroad and manufactur- 
ing center. Large rail shops, cotton mill, poultry 
packing, meat packing, flour milling, power-saw 
manufacture, bedding, peanut processing, bank 
fixture, rail freight car, vegetable oil refining, 
other industries. Perrin Air Force Base nearby. 
Large trade from Lake Texoma recreation seekers. 
Whitesboro (1,841) has cotton market; garment 
making, meat processing and feedstuff industries; 
market to nearby oil fields. Van Alstyne (1,643) 
and Whitewright (1,361) are farming and live- 
stock-raising markets and shipping points. Howe 
(570) is farm center; home-town beautification 


program. 
*GREGG COUNTY 
_Revolutionized during the last twenty years by 
discovery of the world’s greatest oil field in the 
early 1930’s, Gregg jumped from static, rural 
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economy to one of the most populous, wealthiest 
in Texas. Native white, largely newcomer popula- 
tion; Negro minority. Formerly rural, population 
now 80 per cent urban. Created from Rusk and 
Upshur Counties in 1873 and organized same year. 
Named for Confederate Gen. John Gregg. 

Undulating to hilly surface of East Texas Pine 
Belt, with sandy clay soils; bisected by Sabine 
River. Alt. 350 ft. Ann. rainfall 43.51 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 47°, July 83°, mean ann. 65°. 

Leading oil-producing county of Texas for nearly 
two decades. Production (1950), 56,875,419 bbls. ; 
pee gas. Large deposits iron ore, lignite, brick 
clays. 

Soils are sandy and sandy clay with alluvials 
in narrow bottoms. Pine and hardwoods where not 
displaced by urban oe and oil industry. Soils 
adapted to diversified cropping. Cotton, feedstuffs, 
truck crops. Dairying for growing urban popula- 
tion. Growing season 250 days. 

Area, square miles. .284 Whl. sales. ..$51,780,000 
Population, 1950. .61,258 Retail sales. .$73,651,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....215.7 Bank res....$59,053,000 
Number farms... .990 Bank dep... .$55,602,000 
Mfg. value. ..$9,806,000 Tax value. .$125,856,240 
IncOmMe@ sac wer: $79,484,000 Auto reg......... 30,352 
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Longview (24,445), county seat, is oil-field and 
industrial center; petroleum refineries, machine 
shops, Le Tourneau Technical Institute and earth- 
moving-machinery manufacturing company, large 
photographic-supply manufacturing concern, elec- 
tric steel manufacture, regional electric generating 
plant, crate, farm implement, prefabricated house, 
food processing and other industries. Excellent 
rail, highway, pipeline and air-line connections; 
Gregg County Air Field serving three cities. Excel- 
lent school system; notable library. 

Kilgore (9,693), famous for hundreds of oil der- 
dicks in business district; oil-field distribution 
center; excellent schools and Kilgore Junior Col- 
lege; center of densely populated oil field. From 
small village it has grown to city of permanent 
improvements and civic attractiveness. Gladewater 
(5,310) has refineries, furniture manufacturing 
and other industries. Like sister cities has grown 
from village status. Greggton (2,350) is oil-field 
supply and machine-shop center. Easton (203) is 
notable for being all-Negro town with all-Negro 
city government. 


*GRIMES COUNTY 


An older, settled agricultural county of South- 
east Central Texas; native white, rural population 
with large Negro minority. Created and organized 
from Montgomery County in 1846. Named for 
Jesse Grimes, signer of Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Many sites of historic interest. Twelve 
miles south of Navasota on State Highway 6 is 
site of home of Jared E. Groce, built in 1833. 
Known as ‘‘Groce’s Retreat.’’ On the main thor- 
oughfare of Navasota is the striking monument 
to La Sallie, who was killed and buried near this 
city. On Main Street in Anderson is Fanthorp Inn, 
built in 1834 oF Henry Fanthorp. 

Rolling to hilly topography except in west along 
Brazos which is level bottom land. Part in Pine 
Belt, part in Post Oaks. Drained by Navasota and 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 51). 
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Rivers which 
form western boundary 
line. Alt. 200-400 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 40.38 in. Mean _ f 
ann.. temp. 68°. Pines 
cut commercially; also NS 
post oak, gum, cotton- ' Ne. 
w Minerals include (wesaf~ @ 
fuller’s earth, brick clay, PeNcteront 
lignite, volcanic ash. ff »& 

Drilling for oil. Good / °° 
game cover; fishing in 
streams and lakes. 

Well adapted to diver- 
sified farming with heavy 
to sandy _ soils. Cotton A 
*(7-622 bis. av.), corn,” 
watermelons, peanuts, 
grain sorghums, alfalfa, 
prairie hay. Truck pro- 
duction for market. Beef 


e - 
Brazos mAo1SO, CQUNTT. my 


CROSS | 


BEDIAS 
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BRAZOS CO. 


cattle, dairying, swine, 
poultry, with few sheep © 
and goats. Several thou- -, 
sand colonies of bees. §™~ 
Growing season 260 days. court. 
Area, square miles..801 NEY 


Population, 1950. .15,135 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 18.9 


oo 


Number farms...  .1,818 MILES 
Mies Value... . $978,000 GRIMES COUNTY 
PREOMNG tr. «ss $10,751,000 

Whl. sales....$4,853,000 Bank dep.... .$8,103,000 


Retail sales. ..$8,880,000 Tax value. ..$12,700,540 
Bank res..... $8,817,000 Auto registration. .4,983 


Anderson (400), county seat, retail and farm- 
market center. Navasota (4,976), main commercial 
center, has creosote timber industry, sawmill and 
candy plants, oldest cottonseed oil mill in Texas, 
three railroads. Division office of large utility 
company. Watermelon festival in July; Livestock 
Show in February. 


*GUADALUPE COUNTY 


© 0% 254628 “10 
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WILSON CO 


On South Central Texas Upper Coastal Plains, 
with diversified agricultural economy. Largely 
rural population many descendants of early Ger- 
man immigrants who are. bilingual speaking, 
English-German; also some Latin-American, some 
Negro population. Created and organized 1846 
from Bexar and Gonzales Counties. Named for 
Guadalupe River. 

County lies partly on Blackland Prairies, partly 
in Post Oak Belt. Broken in northern part; level 
to rolling in central and southern parts, hilly in 
southeast. Traversed by Guadalupe River. Alt. 
450-575 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.93 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 52°, July 84°, mean ann. 68°. 

Loam and sandy soils predominate. Commercial 
poduction from cypress along Stats ae also 
walnut, mesquite, live oak, post oak, blackjack, 
hickory, pecan. Oil (1950), 2,952,372 bbls.; nat- 
ural gas, clay for brick and tile. Beautiful, peren- 
nially flowing, forest-lined Guadalupe attracts 
many recreation seekers. Lakes formed by six 
power dams. Excellent fishing, hunting. 

Cotton *(9,469 bls. av.), corn, peanuts, grain 
sorghums, hay, watermelons, fruits and _ truck 
crops, with large pecan crop. Dairying for local 
and San Antonio markets. Beef-cattle raising in- 
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creased during recent years. Commercial poultry. 
Some sheep, swine. Growing season 267 days. 


Area, square miles..715 Whl. sales....$5,717,000 
Population, 1950. .25,392 Retail sales. .$16,597,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....35.5 Bank res....$17,917,000 
Number farms.....2,232 Bank dep... .$16,832,000 
Mfg. value...$1,635,000 Tax value. ..$20,330,555 
Incomes... 5. $22,642,000 Auto registration. .9,447 


Seguin (9,696), county seat, is an old commu- 
nity of considerable historic interest. Situated on 
beautiful Guadalupe River it attracts many visi- 
tors. Considerable industry, flour mill, creamery, 
feed mills, brick and tile plant, cottonseed-oil 
mill, peanut- and pecan-shelling plants, hatcheries, 
poultry dressing, garment factories, straw hats, 
steel products. Home of Seguin Music Festival, 


Texas Lutheran College, eighty-acre Max Starcke 
Park, Guadalupe County Fair in September; 
Stock Show in February. 


*HALE COUNTY 
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Intensively cultivated and highly diversified 
agricultural county in center of shallow water 
irrigation belt of High Plains. Native white popu- 
lation which has increased rapidly; balanced urban 
and rural vocations. Created 1876 from Bexar 
District, organized 1888, named for J. C. Hale, 
Texas hero killed in Battle of San Jacinto. At 
Plainview is statue of Gen. Ranald Slidell Mac- 
Kenzie, United States Cavalry officer, who blazed 
the Mackenzie Trail in 1871, in quest of warring 
bands of Indians. Erected in observance of Texas 
centennial. 

Slightly undulating surface sloping gently to 
southeast, traversed by few wide valleys and 
draws. Grass-covered plain, except few trees along 
streams in native state, now largely cultivated. 
Alt. 3,250-3,375 ft. Ann. rainfall 21.99 in. Temp. 
aves., Jan. 41°) July 78°, mean ann. ‘60°. 

Productive cholocate loam and sandy soils. Vast 
supply of underground water at shallow depth. 
Oil production (1950), 2,282,710 barrels from 116 
producing wells in four separate fields. Brick and 
tile clays. Dove, quail, duck hunting in season. 
Well-developed park system in Plainview. 

About 291,500 acres under irrigation. Nearly 
2,000 shallow-water irrigation wells in the county. 
Principal crops are grain sorghums, wheat * (1,935, - 
500 bu. av.), cotton *(87,394 bls. av.), alfalfa, 
potatoes, corn, barley and oats. Carrots, lettuce, 
onions, peppers, strawberries, peas and beans for 
markets. About 7,000 acres in improved pasture. 
Sugar beets experimentally grown. Beef cattle, 
hogs, sheep, dairying, poultry extensively devel- 
oped. Intensified farming has taken the place of 
Aree large-scale ranching. Growing season 206 
ays. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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Area, square miles. .979 Whl. sales. ..$22,857,000 


Population, 1950. .28,211 Retail sales. .$35,163,000- 


Pop. per sq. mi.....28.8 Bank .res....$32,295,000 
Number farms.....1,872 Bank dep... .$30,604,000 
Mfg. value. ..$3,303,000 Tax value. ..$20,236,953 
Income .....$34,506,000 Auto reg......... 16,04 

Plainview (14,023), county seat, retail, whole- 
sale center. Industries include flour and cottonseed 
oil mills, alfalfa milling and dehydration, milk 
processing, mattress factory, grain elevators, 
wood-fabrication plant, pump manufacturing, farm 
implement manufacturing, machine shops, food 
processing, cotton compress, canning, gins, whole- 
sale oil. Wayland Baptist College. Panhandle- 
Plains Dair ow, horse and flower shows, Pio- 
neer Roundup. Hale Center (1,626) and Aber- 
nathy (1,692), with cheese plant, are trading 
points in south and central parts. 


*HALL CCUNTY 
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On rolling plains just beneath the Cap Rock 
Escarpment, in Northwest Texas. Native white 
population, livelihood primarily from livestock 
raising and crop growing. Created 1876 from 
Bexar and Young Territories, organized 1890. 
Named for Warren D. C. Hall, Adjutant General 
under President Burnet. 

Rolling surface, draining principally to Prairie 
Dog Town Fork of Red River which traverses 
county. Rough range lands in south central and 
southwestern parts. Alt. averages 1,750 ft. Ann. 
Rainfall 21.32 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 39°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 61°. 

Wide variety of soils, from black sandy to red 
sandy loam, favor diversified crop production. 
Minerals include pumicite, burning and_ brick 
clays, dolomite, caliche, building stone. Timber 
principally mesquite. 

A productive farming county. Cotton *(59,169 
bls. av.), wheat *(363,500 bu. av.). In 1951— 
175,000 acres in cotton, 31,000 acres in wheat, 
20,000 in grain sorghums, 14,000 in alfalfa, 10,000 
in sweet sorghums. Beef cattle industry with 
large- and small-scale ranching. Dairying has ex- 
panded since close of war. Poultry, including 
turkeys. Extensive conservation program, county 
probably exceeding all others in miles of terraces. 
Growing season 218 days. 

County has 956 miles of rural electrification 
lines; 200 miles paved thoroughfares. 

Area, Square miles. .896 Whl. sales. ...$7,992,000 
Population, 1950..10,930 Retail sales $10,124,000 
Pop, per sq. mi..:. 712.2. Bank irés- >... $11,065,000 


Number farms..... 951 Bank dep....$10,851,000 
Mite. vahic (*) . ccm secs Cola Valle. fO,24G, 200 
Income .....$10,823,000 Auto registration. .5,039 

Memphis (3,803), county seat, has five cotton 


gins, compress, cottonseed-oil mill, grain eleva- 
tors; headquarters large REA co-op; headquarters 
regional telephone and gas utilities. Six wholesale 
houses. Hospitals, good schools, municipal park. 
Turkey (998) is commercial center for cotton and 
cattle area. Estelline (462) serves farming area in 
east part. 
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In West Central Texas 
: with stable, native white 
population depending largely on crop and livestock 
industries. Created from Bosque, Comanche and 
Lampasas Counties, 1842, re-created 1858; organ- 
ized same year. Named for Gen. James Hamilton, 
Governor of South Carolina, who helped promote 
cause of Texas independence. 

Surface of county is rolling to hilly terrain of 
Grand Prairie except northwest part which is in 
West Cross Timbers. Prairie in native state except 
Cross Timbers area and along streams; drained by 
Leon, Lampasas, Bosque and Cowhouse Rivers. 
Alt. 900-1,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.89 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 46°, July 84°, mean ann. 65°. 

Loam soils of limestone origin predominate, with 
rich alluvials in bottoms. Sandy lands in extreme 
northwest part. Streams wooded with pecan, oak 
and elm and lined with fine river-bottom farms 
running back to the breaks of the prairies. Span- 
ish oak and cedar on hill ranges. Post oak in 
northwest part; small oil production; natural gas 
field west of Hamilton; deposits of brick clay and 
limestone. Hunting and fishing along Leon River 
and in covered territory. Some deer. - 

Wheat *(164,000 bu. av.), oats, grain sorghums, 
cotton, with emphasis in recent years on combine 
milo. Variety of truck crops grown for local mar- 
kets and home canning. Extensive pasture im- 
provement program. Madrid and Hubam clover 
and spelt introduced in last few years. Large beef 
cattle industry, considerable number of sheep and 
goats with wool and mohair movement. Chickens, 
eggs, turkeys marketed in large volume. Extensive 
sain electrification system. Growing season 228 
ays. 

Area, square miles. .844 
Population, 1950. .10,660 


Whl. sales. ...$4,138,000 
Retail sales. ..$8,349,000 


Pop. per sq. mi:..-. 12.6 (Bank® res... $7,621,000 
Number farms.....1,700 Bank dep..... $7,066,000 
Mfg.-value.....$614,000 Tax value. ...$9,026,700 
Income ...% $11,340,000 Auto registration. .5,444 


Hamilton (3,080), county seat, trading and ship- 
ping point. Has flour mill, grain elevator, feed 
plants, hatcheries, poultry-dressing industry. Reg- 
istered Breeders Show in March. Hico (1,214) has 
feed mills. Old Settlers Reunion annually; in ex- 
istence sixty-two years. 


*HANSFORD COUNTY 


In northernmost tier of Panhandle counties, 
bordering Oklahoma. Sparse rural population, 
native white, depending largely on wheat and 
cattle for livelihood. reated from Bexar and 
Young Territories, 1876, organized 1889. Named 
for John M. Hansford, attorney elected to Lower 
et of Texas Congress from Shelby County in 

Level terrain of the Great Plains except draws 
and breaks of North Canadian River and tribu- 
taries. Grassy plain in native state but now 
largely in cultivation. Alt. 3,000-3,800 ft. Ann. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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rainfall 21.76 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 34°, July 80°, 


mean ann. 57 


Soils mostly ‘black sandy and loams. No timber 


of importance. 
wells, 


County has 
stripping plant, booster station. Underlaid 


large number gas 


with water at about 200 feet. 


Wheat *(3,243,500 bu. 
counties ; 


the leading wheat 


av.), this being one of 


grain sorghums, 


alfalfa, barley, rye and oats. About one third of 
area, in broken parts, devoted to large-scale beef- 


cattle raising. Few sheep, hogs, 


dairy cattle, 


poultry. Growing season 204 days. 


Area, square miles. .907 
Population, 1950. ..4,202 
Pop. per sq:'mi..;.... 4.6 
Number farms......311 
Mfg. value...... $79,000 
PREOME, 5.6: $5,426,000 


Whl. sales. ..$10,935,000 
Retail sales. ..$4,875,000 
Bank#res se oe: $7,574,000 
Bank dep..... $7,152,000 
Tax value....$9,892,510 
Auto registration. .3,460 


Spearman (1,850), county seat, center of fertile 
wheat area, main trading and shipping point. Has 


eight wheat elevators. 
wheat shipping center. 
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On the lower plains of Northwest Texas, bor- 


dering Oklahoma; 


agricultural 


economy. Native 


white population largely depending on agriculture. 


Created from Fannin County 1858, 


re-created 


_and 
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1876, organized 1884. Named for brothers, Bailey 
Thomas Jones Hardeman, active in Texas 
during Revolution. 

North part level to rolling with some broken 
country in south part along Pease River. Largely 
prairie in native state. Some mesquite lands. 
Drained by Red River, which forms northern 
boundary; Pease River and its tributaries. Alt. 
1,500 ft. “Ann. ‘rainfall 25:08. ini’ Temp.” avgs., 
Jan. 41°, July 85°, mean ann. 63°. 

Sandy, sandy loam and sandy soils, underlaid 
with gypsum; black soil in valleys. Abundance 
underground water. Gypsum deposits developed 
and used for wallboard, plaster and other prod- 
ucts. Small oil production, clays. Excellent native 
grasses, timbers exclusively cedar and mesquite. 
Lake Pauline, developed by private power com- 
pany, is hunting and fishing attraction. Medicine 
Mound is site of aborigine Indian gatherings. 

Cotton *(19,398 bls. av.), wheat *(1,317,500 bu. 
av.). In 1950 there were 109,000 acres in wheat, 
80,000 in grain sorghums, 32,000 in cotton, 4,000 
in hairy vetch, and 2,000 in alfalfa. Considerable 
production castor beans in Chillicothe vicinity in 
1950. Large beef-cattle industry is centered in 
south and southwest parts of county, with Here- 





fords largely, some Angus. Dairying increasing 
with twenty-five Grade A_ barns in 1950. Soil- 
conservation program with terracing, legume- 


planting, pasture improvement with clearing of 
mesquite. Growing season 230 days. 

Area, Square miles. .685 Whl. sales. ..$12,523,000 
Population, 1950. .10,212 Retail sales. ..$7,546,000 
POD. Der SQaimml.. 345 400 bank TES." .. $8,629,000 
Number farms...... 795 Bank dep.....$8,037,000 
Mfg. value. ..$2,606,000 Tax value....$9,116,315 
Incomewa. - a: $11,128,000 Auto registration. .4,383 


Quanah (4,594), county seat, has cottonseed-oil 
mill, regional electric power plant, compress, rail- 
road headquarters, creamery, metal works, whole- 
sale houses. At nearby Acme is large gypsum 
products plant. Excellent schools with $200,000 
improvement program in 1950. County hospital. 
Located in center of North Texas Green Belt, so 
called from large wheat acreage. Chillicothe 
(1,411) serves rich farming country of Wanderers 
Creek Valley. Wheat and cotton market. State 
agricultural experiment station. 


*HARDIN COUNTY 
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In Southeast Texas flatlands, near Gulf coast, 
depending on oil, forest products and agriculture. 
Native white population with considerable Negro 
minority. Largely rural though the economy of the 
county is increasingly affected by its proximity 
to the large industrial centers along the Gulf 
front. Created from Jefferson and Liberty Coun- 
ties, 1858, organized same year. Named for 
William Hardin, member of famous Hardin family 
that came to Texas in 1852 and settled on Trinity. 

Rolling to hilly terrain covered with pine and 
hardwoods in northern and central parts; sbuthern 
part on level Coastal Prairie. Alt. 85-150 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 51.05 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 54°, July 838°, 
mean ann. 69°. . 

Sandy and sandy loam soils predominate, with 
some black waxy in western part. Timber—pine, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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um, hardwoods, pecan, ash; cut commercially. 

il (1950), 6,916,263 bbls. with considerable in- 
crease in production last two years; natural gas, 
brick clays. 

Forestry, rice, corn, truck, principal crops. 
About 500 full-time farmers and 3,500 part-time, 
because of demand for labor by oil fields, lumber 
mills and nearby industrial centers. Beef cattle, 
dairying, poultry. Growing season 277 days. 


Area, square miles. .895 Whl. sales... .$1,211,000 
Population, 1950. .19,535 Retail sales. .$10,288,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....21.8 Bank res.....$7,189,000 
Number farms......995 Bank dep..... $6,746,000 
Mfg. value...$2,252,000 Tax value. ..$27,331,777 
Income eile $17,107,000 Auto registration. .7,132 


Kountze (1,654), county seat, is farm and for- 
estry center; lumber mills. Silsbee (3,178 in in- 
corporated area and about 5,000 including subur- 
ban Woodrow and Kirbytown) serves San staal L 
oil and farming area. Sour Lake (1,631) is oi 
field center. Saratoga and Batson are other oil- 
field towns. 


*HARRIS COUNTY 
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alfalfa and stock feeds. There is a wide variety 
of fruits including Satsuma oranges, some citrus, 
lemons, plums, pears, berries, etc. Exceptionally 
ood truck-farm acreage with large acreage grown 
o vegetables such as cabbage, potatoes, lettuce, 
eppers, melons, tomatoes, roasting-ear corn, etc. 
egetable value 1948, $723,303. rowing season 
309 days. Harris County has _ $9,000, flood- 
control and drainage program, designed to remove 
four inches water every 24 hours. This drainage 
program is approximately 70 per cent meres 
ane cattle county of Texas, with 107,000: 
head. Beef types marketed in volume. Milk pro- 
duction 17,500,000 gallons, of which nearly 95 per 
cent is sold as whole milk. Poultry big industry 
with Pes Peace 2,233,000 dozen, and broilers 


600,000. eep and lambs, goats, hogs, honey. 

Area, sq. mi.......1,747 Whl.sales, $1,805,655,000 
Pop., 1950.......806,701 Retail sales. $818,603,000 
Pop. per sq. mi...461.8 Bank res..$1,460,219,000 


Number farms..... os 


353 Bank dep.$1,375,442,000 
Mfg. value.$385,549,000 


Tax value. .$720,905,300 
Income ...$1,394,595,000 Auto reg........322,019 


Houston (594,321 in corporate limits and 
802,102 in census allocated metropolitan area), 
county seat, is largest Texas city; also largest city 
in South. Second-ranking American seaport on 
basis of tonnage. Principal manufacturing center 
of state. Remarkable population growth: 78,800 in 
% 1910, 292,352 in 1930, 594,321 in 1950. 
iS Supported by territory producing oil, 
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of Texas and largest 
eastern part of state, sit- 
uated on Coastal Plain ; 
of Southeast Texas. Largely urban, cosmopolitan 
population with very rapid increase during last 
thirty years. Largely urban and industrial in 
population and vocation, but with large agricul- 
tural industry. The county, with towering sky- 
scrapers of Houston, the giant industries along 
the ship channel, oil fields, seaside resorts, grassy 
coastal plains and pine timberlands, presents many 
interesting contrasts. Harris was original county, 
created in 1836, organized 1837 and named for 
John R. Harris, early settler. Much of Texas’ 
early historic activity centered in this county. San 
Jacinto Battlefield (see p. 45) with San Jacinto 
Monument, 570 ft. tall, erected as part of Centen- 
nial program of 1936. Battleship Texas anchored 
in bayou adjacent to battlefield. Many other his- 
toric sights in county, including home of Lorenzo 
de Zavala, near San Jacinto State Park. San 
Jacinto Museum of History housed in base of 
monument. 

On level Coastal Plain with grassy prairies, ex- 
cept pine in north part and hardwood along 
streams. Drained by Buffalo Bayou and San Ja- 
cinto River. Fronts on Galveston Bay. Alt. sea 
level to 250 ft. Ann. rainfall 47.05 in. Temp. 
aveges., Jan. 53°, July 84°, mean ann. 69°. 

Heavy coastal clay, loam and sandy loam soils. 
Timber—pine, oak, gum, ash, pecan; some com- 
mercial production. County part timberlands, part 


coastal prairie. A leading oil-producing county 
with 23,942,256 bbls. in 1950; natural gas, salt, 
brick clay, cement materials from marls and 
coastal shell banks, gypsum, sand and gravel, 
sulphur. Underlaid by one of state’s greatest arte- 
sian water strata. Excellent fishing on bay. 


Tourists attracted by San Jacinto Battlefield Par 
and Monument and Battleship Texas, and by bay- 
side resorts. 

Rice, 34,026 acres in 1950; peanuts, 2,910 acres 
in 1950; cotton, 3,587 acres in 1950; considerable 
acreage in corn and feedstuffs, with small acreage 


@ALVESTON COUNTY 


Fat Stock Show and Livestock Exposi- 
tion in February. (See ‘‘Ports’’ in index 
for further reference to Houston.) 
Baytown (22,927) (merged with Pelly and Goose 
Creek in 1947) is industrial center on Houston 
Ship Channel. Three of state’s largest petroleum 
refineries; synthetic rubber plant, carbon-black 
plant under construction in early 1951. Lee Junior 
College; hospitals; Baytown Fair in November. 
Pasadena (22,444), on ship channel, has large 
petroleum refining, synthetic rubber, paper manu- 


facturing, and chemical industries. Six hospitals 
and clinics, livestock show and rodeo in fall. 
West University Place (17,053) and _ Bellaire 


(10,147) are residential suburbs with exceptional 
civic improvements; Galena Park (7,162) has big 
steel plant, oil refineries, chemical plants; hos- 
pitals; growth facilitated by $8,000,000 tunnel 
under Houston Ship Channel. Jacinto City (6,848), 
South Houston (4,116), South Side Place (1,434) 
are industrial and residential suburbs. La Porte 
(4,957) is industrial, fishing and resort center. 
Humble (1,384) and Tomball (1,057) are oil and 
farming centers in north part of county. 


*HARRISON COUNTY 


Populous county of Northeast Texas on _ Louisi- 
ana line with diversified economy depending on 
agriculture, industry, commerce, supplemented by 
tourist trade. Steadily growing, population, urban 
and rural; large Negro population. Created 1839 
from Shelby County, organized 1842; named for 
Jonas Harrison, lawyer, who settled in what is 
now Shelby County and _ died 1837. Number of 
historic landmarks. At Marshall is Wyalucing, 
built in 1850 by Beverly Lafayette Holcomb—one 
of the first brick homes in Marshall; purchased 
for Bishop College in 1880. In Marshall still stand 
the old dwellings used in the early 1860’s as 
‘“‘capitol’’ and ‘‘Governor’s Mansion’’ of Missouri 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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where Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson and staff, Civil 
War refugees from their own state, set up head- 
quarters. i 

Rolling to hilly terrain of the East Texas Pine 
Belt. Sabine River forms southern boundary. 
Cypress Creek flows along northwest corner into 
Caddo Lake, which forms northeast boundary. Alt. 
375 ft. Ann. rainfall 45.88 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 
48°, July 83°, mean ann. 66°. 

Loams, sandy clay and alluvial soils predomi- 
nate. Lumber, important industry, with resources 
of shortleaf and loblolly pine, gum, ash, oaks. 
Oil (1950), 429,685 bbls.; natural gas, tile, brick 
and clay products, gravel, lignite and carbon; 
two of state’s largest brick and tile plants. Large 
income from timber. Excellent game cover through- 
out county. Caddo Lake and Caddo State Park 
on northeast border, one of principal hunting, 
fishing and recreation spots in Southwest. 

Highly diversified crops: Cotton *(7,576 bls. 
av.), corn, hay, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peas, 
tomatoes, miscellaneous truck. Large dairying 
industry; beef cattle industry increasing with 
Texas Polled Hereford and Aberdeen Angus 
breeds; big poultry production with seventy-five 
poultry houses built during 1950; new plant in 
Marshall to process 10,000 birds daily. Active soil 
conservation, improvement of pastures. Growing 
season 238 days. 


Area, square miles. .892 
Population, 1950. .47,745 
Pops per sae Mis... .03.5 
Number farms.....3,318 
Mfg. value.. $7,977,000 
Income $45,593,000 -Auto reg......... 12,751 


Marshall (22,255), county seat, has railroad 
shops, car wheel and foundry company, flour mill 
and elevator, cotton-oil mill, basket factory, acti- 
vated carbon from lignite, steel foundry, garment 
factories, brick and tile, and pottery works, milk- 
products plant, lumber mills, large oil and natural 
gas industries. East Texas’ Baptist College, 
Wiley and phon Colleges for Negroes, St. Mary’s 
Academy, two large hospitals. East Texas Fair 
and Livestock Exposition and Polled Hereford 
Show and Sale held annually. Waskom (719) is 
trade center near state line. Scottsville is nursery 
center. Karnack is location of huge World War II 
munitions plant which was in process of reactiva- 
tion early in 1951. 


*HARTLEY COUNTY 


Panhandle High Plains county on New Mexico 
line with sparse rural population depending largely 
on beef-cattle raising, but with considerable farm- 
ing. Created from Bexar and Young Territories 
1876, organized 1891. Named for brothers, Oliver 
Cromwell and Rufus K. Hartley, members of 
Texas bar. 

Level to slightly undulating prairie of Great 
Plains except draws and breaks in southern and 
southwestern parts where Canadian breaks begin. 
Alt. 3,800-4,300 ft. Ann. rainfall 20.53 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 36°, July 78°, mean ann. 57°. 

eep chocolate, sandy loam and loose sandy 
soils. Main commercial mineral is natural gas. 
Undeveloped deposits drilling clay, glass sands. 
Principal natural resource of county is its ex- 
tensive grasslands. Rita Blanca Lake in northern 


Whil. sales. ...$7,399,000 
Retail sales. .$28,333,000 
Bank res....$22,855,000 
Bank dep....$21,294,000 
Tax value...$31,473,957 


a0 a @ 9 


part is fishing and recreation spot. Excellent 
wildfowl hunting in season. 

Wheat *(1,185,500 bu. av.), large grain sorghum 
production, corn, small grains, hay and truck 
crops for local consumption. A part of the former 
great XIT Ranch, Hartley is still devoted pri- 
marily to beef-cattle raising with Herefords pre- 
dominating breed. Some hogs, horses raised. 
Growing season, 181 days. 


Area, sq. mi.......1,489 Whl. sales... .$2,436,000 
Population, 1950...1,913 Retail sales....$453,000 


Papper sa. mis: ss. - Jen Bank TES 2C%) sce sit sate le 
Number farms...... Zee Bonk eOee (9)... ait vier 
MiromVvaitie (*)ir..css2 ax value. ...$6,069,691 
TNeOMe Ie ness $2,288,000 Auto registration. .1,360 
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Channing (300), county seat, is main trade and 
shipping point for crop and livestock area. 


*HASKELL COUNTY 


A leading agricultural county of West Texas 
with largely rural, white population. Created 1858 
from Milam and Fannin Counties, re-created 1876; 
organized 1885. Named for Charles Ready Haskell, 
killed at Goliad. 

Surface is typical of rolling plains of West 
Texas. North, west and central parts are largely 
tillable and devoted to crop growing. East and 
southeast parts broken terrain and devoted prin- 
cipally to ranching. Drained by tributaries of the 
Brazos. Alt. 1,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 23.55 in. Temp. 
aves., Jan. 43°, July 84°, mean ann. 64°. 

Five types of soils make this a leading agricul- 
tural county. Gray and chocolate loam soils, some 
black, and occasional sandy and clay types. Cedar, 
mesquite, oak, pecan trees. Oil (1950), 898,425 
bbls.; natural gas, potash deposits. 

Cotton *(79,176 bls. av.), this being a leading 
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*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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sorghums, corn, watermelons for market in vol- 
ume, black-eyed peas, green beans, Irish potatoes, 
fruits. Large-scale ranching and stock farming 
industry with Hereford beef cattle predominating. 
Increased sheep raising in recent years. Extensive 
soil and water conservation program. Growing 
season 228 days. 

Area, square miles. .888 
Population, 1950. .13,736 
Pop:. per sqi mi..0% .15.5 
Number farms.....1,535 


Whil. sales. ...$3,482,000 
Retail sales. ..$8,098,000 
Bank res....$11,008,000 
Bank dep... .$10,669,000 
Mie. ‘value: (Sake 6 ces Tax value. ..$12,100,565 
Income .....$10,981,000 Auto registration. .6,044 


Haskell (3,832), county seat, is primarily a 
market, shipping point and distribution center for 
farming and_livestock-raising area. Several small 
industries. Better-than-average schools. County 
hospital. Central West Texas Fair, Oct. 1-6, 1951. 
A (1,239) is cotton marketing and shipping 
point. 
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South Central Texas county with varied and 
contrasting physical features and vocations, in- 
cluding ranching, farming, tourist trade. Native- 
white population with considerable Latin-American 
element; some Negroes. Created 1848 from Travis 
County, organized same year. Named for Col. John 
C. Hays, Texas Ranger who led First Regiment 
mounted Texas troops in General Taylor’s Army 
in Mexican War. 

Rolling plain of the Blackland Prairies cross 
southeast part of county which lies below Balcones 
Escarpment. Central, northern and western por- 
tions in the hilly country at eastern edge of Ed- 
wards Plateau. The upper part of the county is 
scenically beautiful, with hills and valleys and 
spring-fed streams, attracting many tourists. 
Timbered terrain in north and west, drained by 
San Marcos and Blanco Rivers, numerous creeks. 
Alt. 580-1,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 32.81 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 51°, July 84°, mean ann. 68°. 

Black waxy, chocolate and gray loam on prai- 
ries, alluvial in bottoms. Thin limestone soils in 
hilly region. Timber includes cedar for posts, live 
oak, post oak, pecan, mesquite. Large springs in 
county, notably at San Marcos; brick clay and 
limestone. San Marcos and other _ spring-fed 
streams attract many tourists. Deer, turkey and 
other game in mountainous portion. 

Crop-growing is largely on the lower plains in 
the southeast part. Cotton *(6,920 bls. av.), grain 
sorghums, corn, oats, hay and forage. Flax intro- 
duced in recent years. Large-scale ranching and 
stock farming in rougher portions. Sheep and 
goat raising with large production of wool and 


mohair. Some dairying, with Jerseys, Milking 
Shorthorns; poultry production. Growing season 
257 days. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
Signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 


Whi. sales... .$5,083,000 
Retail sales. .$10,314,000 
Bank res. fan $8,299,000 
Bank dep..... $7,815,000 
Mfg. value. ..$495,000 Tax value... .$9,424,800 
Incomenyc es. $17,032,000 Auto registration. .6,861 


San Marcos (9,961), county seat, is picturesquely 
situated at the foot of the line of hills that mark 
the Balcones fault. Spring-fed San Marcos River 
attracts many recreation seekers. Cottonseed- 
breeding center. Also seed-corn breeding. Cotton- 
seed-oil mill, creamery, garment factory. South- 
west Texas State College, San Marcos Academy, 
Brown School, federal and state fish hatcheries. 
Wimberley, on Blanco River, is tourist center and 
market for livestock-raising area. Kyle (892) and 
Buda (481) are farm-market centers in east part 
where considerable dairying for Austin market has 
developed. Dripping Springs serves farm and ranch 
area in north part. 


*HEMPHILL COUNTY 


Panhandle County, facing the Oklahoma border 
on its east and lying largely below the High 
Plains, with livestock raising dominant. Sparse, 
rural, native-white population. Created from Bexar 
and Young Territories 1876, organized 1887. 
Named for Judge John Hemphill, Chief Justice 
Texas Republic and U.S. Senator after annexation. 
Buffalo Wallow Battlefield interesting site in east 
part of county. 

The surface is rolling to rugged in most sections 
with the deep gorge of the Canadian in the north 
central and northwest parts. Some level grass- 
covered plain. Some wide areas infested with sage 
and shin oak. Alt. 2,500-3,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 
21.30 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 36°, July 81°, mean 
ann. 59°. 

Light gray to heavy dark and red loam soils 
predominate. Timber principally along Canadian— 
cottonwood, elm, wild china, willow, hackberry. 
Commercial production of sand and gravel. Lake 
Marvin on tributary of Canadian River and gov- 
ernment preserve along Canadian afford fine fish- 
ing and hunting. 

Beef-cattle raising is the leading enterprise with 
large production of feeders. Wheat *(580,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, alfalfa, cotton are staple 
crops. Vetch, winter peas, buffalo alfalfa and 
native grasses introduced successfully. Notable is 
the airplane spraying of pastures to increase graz- 
ing capacity by killing off sage and other brush 
aus leaving native grasses. Growing season 202 

ays. 


Area, Square miles. .909 
Population, 1950. ..4,12 


Area, square miles. .670 
Population, 1950. .17,840 
Pop. per sq. mi... .26.6. 
Number farms...... 927 


Whi: ».salesiamer $740,000 
Retail sales. ~.$3,925,000 


Poprsperssd.) Milas ee 4.5 Bank res..... $4,064, 

Number farms...... 299 ‘Bank depaeeer $3,808,000 
Mfg. value.....$128,000 Tax value. 5.287,510;152 
Income ......%$5,170,000 Auto registration. .2,367 
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Canadian (2,671), county seat, is a ranching 
town, picturesquely situated on the Canadian 
gorge. Highway and rail junction and division 


point. Tri-State Rodeo July 4. 
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Farming county in East Texas with some income 
from timber products, oil and industry. Settled 
population, about one fifth Negroes. Created from 
Houston and Nacogdoches Counties 1846, organized 
Same year. Named for J. Pinckney Henderson, 
first Governor of state after annexation. An older- 
settled county, there are some points of historic 
interest. Site of Old Buffalo, former county seat, 
established by John H. Reagan, is on Trinity in 
west part of county. 

On divide between Trinity and Neches which 
bound county on west and east, respectively. 
Wooded, rolling to hilly terrain with west, central 
parts in Post Oak Belt; east in Pine Belt. Pine, 


oak, gum, hickory, ash. Several sawmills. Alt. 
300-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 37.09 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 66°. Clay, loam, sandy loam and sandy 


soils. Oil (1950), 1,415,356 bbls.; a leading clay- 
products county; natural gas, lignite, iron ore, 
glass sand. Excellent small-game and _ wildfowl 
hunting in forests. Eighteen stocked lakes, notably 
Koon Kreek Klub Lake. 

Diversified crops. Leading county in black-eyed 
peas, cotton, tomatoes, melons, peanuts, potatoes, 
beans. Increased beef cattle. Large milk produc- 
tion for outside markets. A top swine-raising 
county. Poultry. Growing season 246 days. 


Area, square miles 940 Whl. sales... .$6,318,000 
Population, 1950. .23,405 Retail sales. .$14,019,000 


Pop per. sq. mi: ... ».; 24.9 Bank res.....$8,319,000 
Number farms.....2,693 Bank dep.....$7,031,000 
Mfg. value.....$911,000 Tax value.. .$22,644,755 
INCOME. £5 $18,266,000 Auto registration. .8,632 


Athens (5,206), county seat, is brick, tile, pot- 
tery producing point; cotton-oil mill, box factory, 
meat processing; recycling plants near. Henderson 
County Junior College. Annual Old Fiddlers’ Con- 
test. Malakoff (1,283), farm market; lignite mines 
operated at times. Trinidad, site of regional power 
plant; big lignite deposit, worked at times. 


*HIDALGO COUNTY 


Texas’ leading county in crop values; rapidly 
growing population, with large number Latin 
Americans—some among state’s oldest families, 
some migratory farm workers. Newcomers from 
all parts U.S. High average income. Created and 
organized from Cameron and Starr Counties, 1852. 
ened for Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Mexican 
patriot. 


Southeastern half on Rio Grande Valley irri- 
gated lands, intensively cultivated with highly 
industrialized agriculture. Northwestern half, 


thinly populated, brush-covered range lands. Alt. 
40-200 ft. Ann. rainfall 24.39 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 60°, July 84°, mean ann. 72°. 

Variety of soils from delta clays and loams to 
upland sands, mostly exceedingly productive. Mes- 
quite, small oak, ebony, and miscellaneous brush 
over uncultivated area. Oil (1950), 404,718 bbls.; 
brick, commercial clay, salt. Sal del Rey is re- 
markable salt lake and deposit in northeastern 
part which has produced since days of early 
Royal Spanish land grants and colonization. Mild 
winter climate, attractions of Reynosa and other 
Mexican cities across Rio Grande, and beauty of 
citrus groves and winter vegetation attract many 
tourists. Bentsen Rio Grande State Park eleven 
miles southwest of McAllen. Lake, river and canal 
fishing; hunting for whitewing dove, quail, duck, 
deer and bobcat. 

Leading citrus-fruit county, though production 
cut by freezing weather of 1949 and 1951. Cotton 
*(147,873 bls. av.), big commercial movement 
tomatoes, carrots, sweet corn, cabbage, broccoli, 
parsley, endive, escarole and other winter vege- 
tables. Grain sorghums widely grown. Besides 
large fresh vegetable and citrus movement, large 
canning industry produces canned goods, fruit 
juices. Irrigated acreage about 250,000. Because 
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of increased water use on both sides of river, 
flow at low stage has proved inadequate at times, 
but Falcon reservoir, under construction in 1949- 
1951, plus other dams to be built upstream, will 
greatly increase supply. (See p. 141.) Beef cattle, 
sheep raising predominate in upper part. Dairying 
and poultry raising. Growing season 329 days. 


Area, sq. mi.......1,541 Whl. sales. .$111,820,000 

Popes 1950.02. 160,446 Retail sales. .$88,167,000 

Pop. per sq. mi....104.1 Bank res..:..$65,939,000 

Number farms..... 5,319 Bank dep... .$62,147,000 

Mfg. value $10,303,000 Tax value...$85,976,710 

Income ....$140,563,000 Auto reg......... 44,534 
BROOKS 
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HIDALGO COUNTY 


Edinburg (12,340), county seat, gateway city, 
shipping point for vegetables, citrus, cotton. 
Packing sheds, refinery, oil-field equipment. School 
district of 945 sq. mi.; 8,000 enrolled. Edinburg 
regional college. Baker Weaver and other sanita- 
riums. Whitewing Dove Fiesta in September. 

McAllen (20,005), resort with large tourist trade, 
“City of Palms.’’ Food industry, machinery, 
petroleum products, chemicals, bubble gum and 
other industries. One of largest canning industries 
in U.S. Wholesale, shipping point. South Texas 
Sports and Hobby Show in March. 

Mission (10,756), westernmost of valley cities, site 
of earliest grapefruit in Valley, ‘‘Home of Grape- 
fruit,’’ packing, canning, shipping citrus, truck; 
brick and tile plant. Texas Citrus Fiesta in Janu- 
ary. Mercedes (10,065), fruit and vegetable pack- 
ing, box factory, serves lower part of county. 
Pharr (8,678), fruit and vegetable. canning and 
shipping. Weslaco (7,487), canning, packing and 
shipping; box and carton factory; Texas Citrus 
Exchange canning plant. Donna (7,161), canning 
and packing, cotton gins; manufacture truck beds 
and trailers; several wholesale houses. Flower 
Festival in April. San Juan (3,407) serves cotton, 
citrus, truck area; several industries. Elsa (3,175), 
Alamo (3,026), with vegetable-packing and de- 
ee pat plants, and Edcouch (2,925) are other 
centers. 


*HILL COUNTY 


Agricultural county in North Central Texas, in- 
come of which will be increased by tourist trade 
to new Lake Whitney. Rural with considerable 
urban population. Considerable Negro population. 
Created and organized from Navarro County, 1853. 
Named for George W. Hill, Secretary of War 
under Texas Republic. The frontier military post, 
Fort Graham, reconstructed partly with original 
stone, stands on a fifty-acre site near the Brazos 
in the western part of the county. On Brazos is 
site of old Towash, pioneer trading center and im- 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 





Leeder Indian community prior to white settle- 
ment. 

On divide between Brazos which is west bound- 
ary and Trinity whose tributaries drain east part. 
eer Blackland Prairies; East Cross Timbers 
through center; Grand Prairie in northwest. Few 
low hills. Alt. 500-900 ft. Ann. rainfall 36.91 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 85°, mean ann. 66°. 

Mostly black waxy soils, some sandy and sandy 
loams. Post oak, cedar, mesquite, elm, pecan, 
hackberry timber. Brick clays, building stone. 
al er ting on Brazos; hunting in rough and timbered 
parts 

Whitney Dam, completed early in 1951, will im- 
pound lake of 2,017,000 acre-feet capacity, with 
surface of 50,000 acres, for power, municipal su 
ply, and irrigation, flood control. Largest lake 
wholly within Texas. Expected to become impor- 
tant recreation resort. 

Cotton *(68,447 bls. av.), corn, oats, wheat, 
grain sorghums, peanuts, truck and fruit. Farm 
income (1950) 306. 521, 000. Beef cattle increased. 
Hogs, sheep, goats; dairying and poultry with 
27,000 ig ok gy mis season 230 days. 


Area; 8q. hms, 1,028 Whl. sales...$10,743,000 
Population, 1950. “31, 282 Retail sales. .$19,830,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .30.4 Bank res... . $19,954,000 
Number farms.. x 222 Bank dep... .$18,428,000 
Mfg. value. cy 283, 000 Tax value. ..$23,766,743 
Incomes. . <3 $27, DSO, DUO) AUG TOR. i. ce sas 13,414 
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Hillsboro (8,352), county seat, has textile, cot- 


ton oil, garment, compress and other industries. 
Will be “benefited by Lake Whitney recreation 
trade. Itasca (1,708) has cotton mills. Hubbard 


(1,772) is farm market in southeast part: Whitney 
(1,37 9) expected to benefit from Lake Whitney 
tourist trade. 


*HOCKLEY COUNTY 


South High Plains county with rapid growth in 
recent years because of crop expansion and oil 
development. Native-white population. Created 
from Bexar and Young Territories in 1876, organ- 
ized 1921. Named for Gen. G. W. Hockley, Secre- 
tary of War under Texas Republic. Near Levelland 
is marker on site of. Casas Amarillas (Yellow 
Houses), most famous landmark of the South 
Plains. Trading post for buffalo campers, freight- 
ers and cattlemen. Acquired by the XIT Syndicate 
Se aes and by Major George W. Littlefield in 
901. 

Level terrain of the High Plains of Northwest 
Texas, broken by draw of Yellowhouse Creek in 
northern part. Grassy plain in native state. Now 
largely in cultivation. Alt. 3,300 ft. Ann. rainfall 
19 in. Mean ann. temp. 60° 

Loams and sandy loams predominate; 95 per 
cent tillable. Underlaid with abundant supply of 
water. Oil (1950), 17,362,513 bbls. A leading oil- 
producing county from recent discoveries. 

A leading cotton county *(142,706 bls. av.); 
265,000 acres in grain sorghums in 1950, yielding 
2,500,000 cwt.; smaller acreages wheat and alfalfa; 
160,000 acres irrigated from wells. Ranching in 
broken northwest part; stock farming; 83 Grade 
. dairies; poultry raising. Growing season 210 

ays. 


Area, square miles. .903 
Population, 1950. -20, ca 
Pop. per sq. mi.... 22.6 


Whi. sales. ..$17,799,000 
Retail sales. .$19, 197, 000 
Bank res.... '645, 000 






Number farms.....1,369 Bank dep....$15,052,000 
Mfg. value eee Tax value... 51,254'920 ; 
Income .....$25, 451, 000 Auto TOG) ds ace 10, 818 
HOCKLEY COUNTY 
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Levelland (8,265), county seat, is center of 


farming and oil-producing area. Petroleum re- 
finery, other industries. Hospital. Annual Hockley 
County Fair in September; Fat Stock Show in 
March. Sundown (1,487) is oil and farm center 
in southwest. 


*HOOD COUNTY 


Agricultural county in North Central Texas with 
stable rural population, largely white. Created and 
organized 1866 from Johnson County. Named for 
Gen. John B. Hood of Confederate Army. A cross- 
roads county of frontier days. Near Acton is site 
of home of Elizabeth Crockett, wife of David 
Crockett, Alamo hero. She died here March 2, 
1860. Site of old Fort Spunky is in eastern part 
of county. At Thorp Spring, J. A. Clark and his 
sons, Addison and Randolph, founded Add-Ran 
Christian College, 1873; removed to Waco, 1895; 
established at Fort Worth as Texas Christian 
University, 1909. 

Northeast part on Grand Prairie; western part 
in West Cross Timbers; Brazos valley between. 
Alt. 800-1,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.20 in. Mean 
ann. temp. 65°. 

Sandy and sandy loam soils predominate, with 
alluvial in bottoms; soils mostly of limestone 
origin. Cedar for posts, post oak, pecan, mesquite 


cOoOunTrY 


PARKER 








*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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timber. Cedar-post production. Comanche Peak 
southwest of ate, was landmark for Indians 
and early white settlers. Excellent game cover; 
small game and wild fowl hunting in_ season. 
Fishing in Brazos. Project under way in early 
1951 to erect dam on Brazos at De Cordova Bend 
as part of Brazos River development program, 
one of series of five dams, two of which are 
completed. 

Peanuts, corn, cotton, grain sorghums, oats and 
other small grains, fruit, melons and truck are 
rincipal crops. PERS largely in valleys of 
razos and tributaries; livestock raising on up- 
lands. Beef cattle, sheep, dairying, Angora goats, 
swine, ultry. Conservation program. Growing 
season 240 days. 


Area, square miles..426 Whl. sales......$587,000 
Population, 1950...5,287 Retail sales. ..$3,464,000 


Ope Der ste Mier... tA Bank “res... $2,645,000 
Number farms...... 830 Bank dep..... $2,409,000 
Mite evalue (*) 0... e. Tax value... .$3,958,020 
ners. 6. 3% $4,282,000 Auto registration. .2,712 


Granbury (1,679), county seat, retail, 
point named after Confederate Gen. H 
bury; has dress factory. Hospital, 
Settlers’ Reunion. 


*HOPKINS COUNTY 
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Agricultural county in Northeast Texas; income 
supplemented from oil, industry. Stable, largely 
rural population, about one tenth Negro. Created 
and organized from Lamar and Nacogdoches 
Counties 1846. Named for pioneer family. 

Northwestern part lies on the rolling Blackland 
Prairies and eastern part in Post Oak Belt with 
rolling to hilly terrain. Alt. 530 ft. Ann. rainfall 
39.62 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 45°, July 82°, mean 
ann. 64°. 

Soils black waxy, sandy loam, black loams and 
sandy. Timber, used for boxes, bridges, posts and 
firewood, includes post oak, pine, red oak, hick- 
ory, bois d’are and pecan. Oil (1950), 1,752,599 
bbls.; clay for brick; small amount lignite mined. 

Cotton *(12,498 bls. av.), peanuts, corn, grain 
sorghums, melons, sweet potatoes, truck. Large 
dairy production with some of most modern Grade 
A dairy barns in U.S.; beef cattle, swine, sheep, 
poultry. Growing season 241 days. 


Area, square miles..793 Whl. sales....$4,795,000 
Population, 1950..23,490 Retail sales. .$12,837,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 29.6 Bank res....$11,495,000 
Number farms..... 3,336 Bank dep... .$10,630,000 
Mfg. value....$2,165,000 Tax value. ..$12,942,440 
TR GOING we os 0s $19,111,000 Auto registration. .8,919 


Sulphur Springs (8,994), county seat, has large 
dairy products plant, brick plant, meat packing, 
fertilizer and other industries. New City-County 
Hospital. Northeast Texas Livestock Show, North- 
- Texas Dairy Show, Texas Jersey Cattle Club 

ow. 


*HOUSTON COUNTY 


An older East Texas county with when be 
economy including forest products; stable popula- 
tion about 30 per cent Negro. Created and organ- 
ized from Nacogdoehes County, 1837. Named for 
Gen. Sam Houston, president of Texas Republic. 
Scene of activities from earliest white settlement. 
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HOUSTON COUNTY 


Earliest Texas mission, San Francisco de los TeJas, 
was near present Weches, where replica has been 
erected. (See p. 38.) The David Crockett Memorial 
Building is an elegant community center erected 
at Crockett during the 1936 centennial celebration. 
A number of interesting old homes are found here. 
Near Crockett is Stage Coach Inn, built as a home 
by Joseph D. Rice Sr., who came to this state in 
1828. Ten miles southwest of Crockett is site of 
the old town of Alabama, important river ship- 
ping point before Civil War. 

On divide between Trinity on west and Neches 
on east with rolling to hilly timbered surface; 
Pine Belt in east; Post Oak Belt in west. Alt. 350 
ft. Ann. rainfall 45.39 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 69°. 

Sandy and sandy-loam soils, adapted to timber 
and diversified cropping. Large production pine 
and hardwood lumber, cordwood for pulp. Small 
oil production, natural gas, building stone, sand 
and gravel, iron ores, lignite, brick clay, fuller’s 
earth. Davy Crockett National Forest extends into 
eastern part of county. 

Diversified crops. Cotton *(15,550 bls. av.), pea- 
nuts, corn, sorghums; tomatoes, peas and beans 
and other truck. Notable Bruce plum crop around 
Grapeland. Large dairy industry, shipping to 
Houston and other outside ports. Large poultry 
production. Growing season 248 days. 


Area, Sq. mi —s...1,232 Whi. sales. ...$5,753,;000 
Population, 1950..22,825 Retail sales. .$11,539,000 
Pop. per Sq: Miz...’ 13,578 Danke res 32a. $8,416,000 


Bank dep..... $7,409,000 
Tax value...$12,384,610 


Income 4... $17,411,000 Auto registration. .6,474 
Crockett (5,923), county seat, known for civic 
development including homes; timber products 


manufacturing; other industries. Mary Allen Acad- 
emy. Grapeland (1,301) serves farm and oil area; 
two recycling plants, timber products, canning, 
shipping point for fruit, dairy products. Excellent 
community country club. 


*HOWARD COUNTY 


West Texas plains county with native-white 
population depending on crops, livestock, oil, and 
industry. Created from Bexar and Young Terri- 
tories, 1876, organized 1882. Named for V. E. 
Howard, prominent in political history of Missis- 
sippi, Texas and California. 

At junction of South Plains (north) and Ed- 
wards Plateau (south). Rolling surface with few 
hills including Signal Mount, early landmark. 
Drained by Beal’s Branch, of Colorado. Part open 
prairie, part mesquite. Alt. 2,400-2,800 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 18.21 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 64°. 

Loam and sandy soils predominate. Oil (1950), 
6,987,596 bbls.; gas, processing of oil-well-drilling 
clay, deposits of limestone and brick and tile clay, 
caliche, pumice, gypsum, sand and gravel. Small 
game and wild fowl in broken parts of county. 
Swimming, fishing at Moss Creek Lake; scenic 
drive in Big Spring’ Park overlooking city. 

Cotton *(58,346 bls. av.) and grain sorghums 

*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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principal crops. Forage crops, beans, peas, 


peaches for local markets. Nearly 200,000 acres 
in cultivation, largely in northern part. Ranching 
on large and small scale, largely in rolling south 
part; beef cattle with sheep close second. Con- 
siderable dairy industry; poultry with broiler pro- 
duction for market. Active soil conservation with 
terracing, legumes. Total value farm products in 
1950 was $15,000,000. Growing season 227 days. 


Area, square miles. .912 Whl. sales. ..$18,412,000 
Population, 1950..26,722 Retail sales. .$28,767,000 


Pop. per sq. mi.....29.3 Bank res....$32,163,000 
Number farms......741 Bank dep... .$30,823,000 
Mtg) value @*)in.28 oti ee laxivaluers. $245670; 188 
Income hres $32,939,000 Auto: reg.J..03. /13;281 


Big Spring (17,258), county seat, has oil-refin- 
ing, carbon, railroad shop, creamery, bedding, 
packing, furniture, woodworking, sand and gravel 
and other industries. Far-above-average hotel fa- 
cilities; Big Spring State Park with scenic drive; 
exceptional city park with West Texas Historical 
Museum. Big Spring Futurity in April; Rodeo in 
July; Howard County Fair in October. Big Spring 
State Hospital, U.S. Veterans Hospital; Howard 
County Junior College. 


*HUDSPETH COUNTY 


Situated in the Trans-Pecos with ranching econ- 
omy except Rio Grande Valley in southwest part 
and new Dell City irrigated area in north. Thin 
largely rural population, native white with many 
Latin Americans. Created and organized from El 
Paso County in 1917. Named for C. B. Hudspeth, 
ranchman and congressman from Texas. 

Surface is a high plateau dissected by mountain 
ranges which place it partly in the Rio Grande 
watershed and partly in the high Sierra Diablo 
Plateau Bolson, or Basin, which has no outlet to 
the sea but drains into the Salt Flats, or Lakes, 
west of Guadalupe Mountain. Alt. 3,500-7,510 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 10 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 

Clays, coarse sandy and alkali soils prevail on 
uplands; alluvials in the narrow Rio Grande Val- 
ley. Few pines and oaks in mountains; coarse 
grasses, sage, cactus and arid-land shrubs on 
plateau. Many known minerals including silver, 
gold, tungsten, clay, salt, copper, tin, zinc, mica, 
lead; but only salt (from lakes) and copper pro- 
duced intermittently. One mile east of Salt Flats 
on U.S. Highway 62 is marker commemorating 
Salt War, 1877, caused by conflicting claims to 
the salt in these shallow lakes and flats. 

Development of 1949, 1950 was discovery of 
underground water supply in north part and put- 
ting into cultivation about 9,000 acres around new 
town of Dell City, largely cotton with some 
alfalfa. Other crop growing in older lower end of 
Rio Grande (El Paso) irrigated valley which 
touches southwest corner of county. Cotton (21,386 
bls. av.), largely medium long staple, and long 
staple. Alfalfa and truck crops also grown for 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


market. The vast ranges of the big county are 
devoted to large-scale cattle and sheep raising. 
Growing season 240 days. 


Area, sq. mi.......4,533. Whi. salesa@* irene ; 
Population, 1950...4,298 Retail sales. . $1,728,000 


Pop, (Per, SQ.M riescsens 0.9 Bank: res. (()5.. aaeeeeee 
Number. farms......143 Bank dep (@)ae-eeree i 
MESS Valuet (tee ccte cree Tax value. ...$7,694,72 
INCOME. careers $3,700,000 Auto registration. .1,175 
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HUDSPETH 
COUNTY 


Sierra Blanca (850), county seat, 
trade point. Dependent on tourist 
trade, ranching, mining. Fort Han- 
cock and McNary are market and 
shipping points in Rio Grande Valley agricultural 
region. Nearby is historic old Fort Quitman with 
few ruins still standing. Dell City, new town in 
north part with several hundred population early 
in 1951, center irrigated area. 


*HUNT COUNTY 


Agricultural and industrial county of Northern 
Texas with large rural and urban population, 
rather stable with exception of drift to cities and 
towns, about one tenth Negro. Created from 
Nacogdoches and Fannin Counties 1846, organized 
same year. Named for Gen. Memucan Hunt, Min- 
ister from Republic of Texas to United States, 
later Secretary of the Navy under the Republic. 

Level to rolling surface, largely on Blacklands 
with eastern part in Post Oak Belt. Alt. 500-700 
ft. Ann. rainfall 40.19 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 43°, 
July 83°, mean ann. 63°. 

Soils black waxy in northern and western sec- 
tions, black sandy in east and northeast, loams in 
valleys, and sandy in upland areas. Post oak, bois 
d’are, pecan, elm, hickory, ash, walnut. Small oil 
production. t 

Cotton *(42,458 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, 
forage, vetch, Madrid and Hubam clovers. Some 
production fruits and vegetables for home markets. 
An early developed cotton county, many years of 
one-cropping caused deterioration of much of its 
area. Recent years have seen turn to diversified 
cropping and livestock, with soil-conservation pro- 
gram; terracing and planting of legumes. Pasture 
improvement with KR bluestem and other grasses. 
Rapid increase in beef-cattle raising in recent 
years with income rivaling that from cotton in 
1950. Some hogs, poultry, dairying. Growing sea- 
son 234 days. 


Area, square miles. .910 
Population, 1950. .42,731 
Pop. per sq. mi... .47.0 
Number farms.....3,456 
Mfg. value. ..$4,778,000 
Income ™. ¥; ..$43;906;000) Automres tiie ner. 17,0 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 


Whl. sales. ..$23,582,000 
Retail sales. .$31,234,000 
Bank res....$27,143,000 
Bank dep....$24,832,000 
Tax values cap oir 
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HUNT COUNTY 


Greenville (14,697), county seat, has large indus- 
tries manufacturing women’s nylon garments, 
flour mill, food. products; four main-line rail- 
roads; intersection eight state and federal high- 
ways. Large wholesaling business. Cottonseed- 
breeding station. Three large hospitals. Commerce 
(5,866) is commercial center in northeast part; 
East Texas State Teachers College. Wolfe City 
(1,343) is farm market on northern boundary. 


*HUTCHINSON COUNTY 
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Panhandle High Plains county; population of 
recent rapid growth with development of great 
oil, gas and soil resources. Thin rural population 
except in Borger and suburban area, largely 
native white. Created from Bexar Territory 1876, 
organized 1901; named for Judge Anderson Hutch- 
inson, district judge in Republic of Texas in 1841. 


vilza 
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Scene of early conflict with Indians. Twenty miles 
east of Stinnett is the site of the Battle of Adobe 
Walls, fought Nov. 25, 1864, by Col. Christopher 
(Kit) Carson, commanding U.S. troops, against a 
band of Kiowa and Comanche Indians. 

Northern and northwestern parts level terrain 
of Great Plains. Southern and southeastern parts 
broken by gorges of Canadian River and tributa- 
ries. Alt. 3,000-3,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 19.84 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 35°, July. 78°, mean ann. 57°. 

Panhandle oil and gas field underlies part of 
county. Oil (1950), 13,556,892 bbls.; origin point 
for large interstate gas pipelines. 

Light to dark sandy and sandy loam soils, very 
productive in level areas. Wheat *(880,000 bu. 
av.); grain sorghums, barley, oats. Beef-cattle 
ranching in broken to rolling central and southeast 
areas. Some dairy, poultry production for Borger 
and Amarillo markets. Soil-conservation program 
including wind erosion. Growing season 182 days. 


Area, Square miles. .884 Whl. sales...$11,777,000 
Population, 1950..31,580 Retail sales. .$27,827,000 


Pops perasd, Miss .. 3o.f Bank res....$14,353,000 
Number farms......190 Bank dep... .$13,625,000 
Mfg. value...$69,171,000 Tax value. ..$36,293,240 
Income 4. :..6 $45,024,000 Auto reg......... 16,695 

Stinnett (1,169), county seat, is market for 


north agricultural part of county. Borger (17,949) 
is oil and gas field center. U.S. largest inland oil 
refinery at Phillips, Borger suburb; synthetic rub- 
ber plant at Bunavista, another suburb. Carbon 
black, foundry and machine shop and other indus- 
tries. Large petroleum-field supply houses. Frank 
Phillips Junior College. Three modern hospitals. 





























Oil Progress Week celebrated in October; Rodeo 
at Phillips in July. 
*TRION COUNTY 
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MILES 
Sheep and wool county of West Texas with 


supplementary income from farming, beef cattle, 
goats and mohair. Thin, native white, rural popu- 


lation. Created from Tom Green County, 1889, 
organized same year. Named for Robert A. Irion, 
Secretary of State in Houston’s Cabinet, 1837. 


Rolling to hilly surface, drained by upper tribu- 
taries of the Concho, some of which are spring- 
fed. Grass prairies and small mesquite and shrubs. 
Alt. 2,100-2,700 ft. Ann. rainfall 20 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 65°. 

Sandy and clay loams; but much of county 
rough and gravelly. Cedar, some live oak and 
pecan, mesquite. Several streams, fed by springs 
in the Edwards limestone, furnish water for irri- 
gation. Small oil production. Excellent hunting and 
fishing in season. Spring-fed streams attract recre- 
ation seekers. 

Farming is confined primarily to the valley of 
Spring Creek which furnishes water for irrigation 
and the Arden area in northeast part, devoted to 
dry-land farming. Alfalfa grown principally along 
Spring Creek; cotton, oats, grain sorghums on 
dry lands. About 9,000 acres in cultivation; 1,500 
under irrigation. Remainder of county devoted to 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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sheep gape! with beef cattle secondary; 
lar furnishes milk for 
and San Angelo markets. 


goats. One e dair 


days. c 


Area, sq. mi....... 1,073 
Population, 1950. ..1,590 


POp st pervs. Ile ace eet 
Number farms...,..117 
Miorevalie Gry tr s..ce cen 
Income ......$1,654,000 


Mertzon (765), county 
springs of Spring Creek, 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


some 
: local 
Growing season 227 


Whl sales.. ...$2,826,000 
Retail sales... .$880,000 
Bank res..... $3,604,000 
Bank dep..... $3,405,000 
Tax value... .$4,188,086 
Auto registration... .914 


seat, located near head 
is main retail and ship- 


ping point dependent on og industry. Wool 
warehouses have capacity 5,000,000 Ibs. 

Sherwood, former county seat, is twin city of 
peas Barnhart is a major livestock shipping 
point. 


*JACK COUNTY 
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North Texas county with largely native white, 
rural population, dependent on livestock and crops, 
supplemented by oil production. Created from 
Cooke County, 1856, organized 1857. Named for 
William H. and Patrick C. Jack, early Texas 
heroes who fought against Mexico. On a 42-acre 
site near Jacksboro stands reconditioned Fort 
Richardson, important frontier post, established 
Nov. 26, 1867, abandoned May 3, 1878. 

In West Cross Timbers but with prairie and 
mesquite-covered areas. South part level to undu- 
lating and tillable; sandy, rolling, wooded lands 
in east; some broken land in north traversed by 
West Fork of Trinity. Alt. 1,000-1,900 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 27.71 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 

Soils are sandy, sandy loam, gray loam, valleys 
black sandy; subsoils red and yellow clay. Post 
oak, blackjack, mesquite, live oak, cedar, hack- 
berry, elm, pecan, walnut timbers. Oil (1950), 
3,346,003 bbls., with increase in last few years; 
coal, clay for brick. Good game cover in broken 
wooded sections of county. Lake Bridgeport (Fort 
Worth municipal) extends across eastern border. 

Diversified staple crops, including wheat and 
oats, grain sorghums, hay, vetch, corn, peanuts, 
cotton. Legumes for soil improvement. About 
55,000 acres in cultivation in southeast, northeast 
and west-central sections. Beef-cattle raising domi- 


nant in remainder of county; dairying, poultry 
yalemie on moderate scale. Growing season 216 
ays. 
Area, square miles. .944 Whl. sales......$821,000 
Population, 1950...7,755 Retail sales. ..$5,331,000 
Pop. per sq. mi......8.2 Bank res.....$5,491,000 
Number farms......888 Bank dep.....$5,065,009 
Mig valuet@ ) ieicu none Tax value...$13,742,125 
Income fear $8,089,000 Auto registration. .4,075 


Jacksboro (2,928), county seat, is principal mar- 
ket and shipping point for the county. Petroleum 
refinery, flour mill, oil-field supplies. 
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On lower Coastal] 
Plain of Southeast | , ‘ 
Texas with diversified agriculture, oil production. 
Stable native population, largely rural in vocation 


except in oil industries. Created as municipality, 
1835, with Santa Anna as capital; created as 
county, 1836, organized 1837. Named for Gen. 
Andrew Jackson. Eight miles south of Edna is 
site of old town of Texana, early Texas port, 
founded in 1834 by Dr. F. F. Wells, member of 
Austin’s colony. County seat of Jackson County, 
1835-1883. 

On level Coastal Plain fronting on Matagorda 
and Lavaca Bays; largely grassy prairie but with 
motts of live oak and stretches of huisache and 
mesquite. Drained by Navidad and Lavaca Rivers. 
Alt. 0-150 ft. Ann. rainfall 37.87 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 70°. 

Soils sandy, mixed, black waxy. Live oak, 
pecan, blackjack, post oak, elm, mesquite, but no 
commercial production. Oil (1950), 11,102,607 
bbls.; natural gas, sand and gravel. Hunting in 
covered parts, fishing at heads of bays which 
touch southern part of county. | 

Rice leading crop in 1950 with 35,000 acres; 
cotton, 25,000 acres with 10,905 bls. av. for 1949 
and 1950; maize, flax, hay, clovers, tomatoes 
grown for market. Rice and cotton expanded in 
acreage in 1950 and 1951. Livestock in order of 
importance: beef cattle, dairying, poultry and 
eggs, turkeys, sheep and wool, bees and honey. 
Growing season 283 days. 


Area, square miles. .854 
Population, 1950. .12,916 


Whi. sales....$1,565,000 
Retail sales. ..$7,718,000 


Pop. per sq. mi.....15.1 Bank res....$10,983,000 
Number farms.....1,122 Bank dep....$10,130,000 
Mfg. value..... $246,000 Tax value. ..$42,834,420 
Income .....$13,611,000 Auto registration. .5,673 


Edna (3,845), county seat, cotton ginning and 
rice drying and shipping point; oil-field supply 
center. Much civic improvement. Project to make 
Lavaca River navigable. Ganado (1,253) is farm 
market in rice area. Large brick and tile plant 
at Lolita; gasoline plant at Vanderbilt. 


*JASPER COUNTY 


Southeast Texas county deep in Pine Belt; stable 
native white and Negro population dependent on 
lumber, livestock and farming. During and since 
World War II considerable number in south part 
are commuting industrial workers in the Beaumont 
metropolitan area. One of original counties, Jasper 
was created from Municipality of Bevil 1836, or- 
ganized in 1837. Named for Sergeant William 
Jasper, hero of American Revolution. Many old 
homes of historic interest. West of Jasper 9.5 
miles is site of old town of Bevilport, established 
by John Bevil in 1834 and seat of Municipality of 
Bevil. Important river port 1830-1860. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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One of most JASPER COUNTY 


erry. ence Be 
counties. ollin Nigriné g S40! 
to hilly anit aveetik OO as vag R 5 wo 
drained by Neches, gy xis mee We" ae oPROW 


which bounds it Ses fe say, fronest : 
on west, and An- GAR w'™’ 

elina Rivers. Alt. 
0-200 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 50 in. 
ag ann. temp. 


Soils sandy, 
sandy loam, dark- 
er alluvials in bot- 
toms and some 
black. Most of 
county in timber 
—longleaf and 
ee pine, 

, gum, magno- 
iia. dogwood ash, 
cypress, walnut— 
with heavy com- 
mercial produc- 
tion. Minerals in- 
clude brick clay, 
commercial pro- 
duction of fuller’s 
earth, sand, lime- 
stone, iron ore. 
Prospects for fu- 
ture rapid devel- 
opment because of 

eches - Angelina 
reservoir program, 
Dam B (or Town 
Bluff Dam) com- 
pleted on Neches in early 1951. Four other dams 
to be built farther up watershed. (See p. 140.) 
Excellent fishing in river and lakes. Fox hunting 
attracts sportsmen. Also deer, squirrels, quail, 
mink, raccoon, opossum and other game. State 
Forest No. 1 located near Kirbyville. Fish hatch- 
ery near county seat. 

Dairying has developed rapidly with large num- 
ber Grade A barns in operation supplying needs 
of Beaumont and Sabine-Neches industrial area. 
Beef cattle, hogs, sheep. Number of commercial 
poultry farms. Principal crops cotton, sweet pota- 
toes, corn, sugar cane, peanuts, black-eyed peas, 
soybeans. Growing season 249 days. 


Area, square miles. .969 Whl. sales....$4,600,000 
Population, Ne ogre Retail sales. . $13,834,000 
Pope perssdeaies 20.7 Bank \ressicc... $7,172,000 
Number farms..... a 801 Bank dep.....$6,793,000 





HARDIN CO. 


= 
ORANGE co, 


Mfg. value. ..$3,452,000 Tax value... .$9,854,340 
Income .....$15,327,000 Auto registration. .6,323 

Jasper (4,404), county seat, is lumber center 
with sawmills, basket factory, crate factory, 


shingle mill. Kirbyville (1,144) is lumber and 
farm center. Bessmay (600), location of one of 
state’s largest lumber mills. Buna (780), lumber 
town adjacent to Bessmay. Call (250), on Jasper- 
Newton County line, location of large lumber mill. 
Evadale, village in southeast part; announcement 
in May, 1951, big tissue-paper mill would be built. 


*JEFF DAVIS COUNTY wy coy 
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trade. Created and organized from __ Presidio 
County, 1887. Named for Jefferson Davis, presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. Scene of early activity 
against Indians, and pioneer ranching development. 
One mile northeast of Fort Davis is old Fort 
Davis, named for Jefferson Davis, then Secretary 
of War, established Oct. 7, 1854, for protection 
from Indians. Many interesting old buildings stand 
today. Seven miles southeast of Fort Davis are 
ruins of old ranch home of Manuel Musquiz, who 
settled here in 1854. 

County has average elevation of more than one 
mile above sea level, highest over-all altitude in 
Texas. A scenically beautiful area consisting of a 
high Ae from which the Davis Mountains 
rise. Alt. 4,500-8,382 ft. Ann. rainfall 16.73 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, July 75°, mean ann. 60°. 

Scenic beauty, invigorating Reva te attract tour- 
ists. Mount Livermore, 8, ft., second highest 
mountain in state. Meneniid. Observatory of Uni- 
versity of Texas, surmounts Mount Locke, one of 
nation’s noteworthy observatories. State maintains 
a park and lodge in Davis Mountains. Of tourist 
interest is Davis Mountain State Park Highway, 
74-mile loop through mountains. Limpia, Madera, 
Cherry and Musquiz Canyons notable. 

Soils clay, loam, intermountain wash, dark in 
valleys. Pine, cedar, oak timber in mountains. 
Deposits of metallic minerals, building stone. 

Beef cattle, and sheep-and-wool industries dom- 
inate; some _ goat-raising for mohair. County 
known for excellence of its beef cattle. Small 
irrigated area in Limpia, Madera and other can- 
yons growing grains, forage and fruits and vege- 


tables. Conservation program aimed at range 
improvement. Growing season 209 days. 

Area, sq. mi... J. PO OSmm Wi, SAleS Ce eet. cise os 
Population, 1950...2,090 Retail sales... .$720,000 
Popa Dele Seal es « 0.9 Bank:res..... $1,328,000 
Number farms....... 92 Bank dep..... $1,238,000 
WELSS) VALUCA Gove on ae. 3 Tax value... .$3,672,988 
LN COM Cars act ere $1,663,000 Auto registration. . .665 


Fort Davis (1,200), county seat, lies 5,000 to 
5,300 feet above sea level; tourist and ranch 
trade. Valentine (509) is in ranch country in west. 


*JEFFERSON COUNTY 
(Map on next page.) 


Populous, highly industrialized county on Gulf 
front in southeast corner of Texas. Growth began 
with bringing in of Texas’ first great oil field, 
Spindletop, in 1901; has continued because of 
continued oil development, shipping through, and 
industrial development along, the Sabine-Neches 
ship channel, serving Beaumont, Port Neches and 
Port Arthur. Predominant native-white population 
of cosmopolitan aspects, and with large Negro 
minority. Balanced econom from oil, lumber, 
shipping, manufacturing and agriculture. Created 
from an original municipality of Spanish-Mexican 
era in 1836, organized 1837. Named for Thomas 
Jefferson. While largely of recent growth, its his- 
tory extends back to the beginnings of Texas. 
Some historic landmarks. At Sabine Pass is the 
statue of Lt. Richard W. Dowling, who, with a 
small force, repelled an attempted invasion of 
pes ser Sept. 8, 1863, by United States forces in 
Battle of Sabine Pass. 

Flat tidewater coastal plain, 
grass-covered except forested 
northern part. Alt. sea level to 
100 ft.. Ann. rainfall 53.66 in. 
Jans 04°; JULY 54°, 


mean ann. 69°. Growing season 










ESSA, 4 
PO ORS 286 days. 
ne 2 Ariss Soils heavy clay, black clay, 
A ae BLACK Sh loam, black sandy loam, fine 
ee Fis0 i y= sandy. Long and_ short- 
oe Yen Se Sai Ls’ coy “Oo, leaf pine, gum, oak, mag- 
€2 SHE sy He a oS C72 ae S nolia, cypress, with pro- 
” Fey ott Se Be 8 duction of lumber. Oil 
77 Bele WTS Sine Non (1950), 6,524,075 bbls. ; 
“Fen, alee OnE ie 4 Os ee ee gas, carbon black, mene 
s PEGE Sette e ar clay. for) brick, sand, 
3 Vatennnee a TAS ‘seve s ng Q "FORT.DAVIS 7 shell. 
RAN: ‘ — “Sma 7359" gin 3 8G 001 Excellent fresh- and 
FS See (166) WTAE Sey | (0° salt-water fishing in riv- 
46 810 4 wCDONALD bi eaee? Sect ‘PUERCITAs oz wf. NES Na Faesouz 2 © ers, bayous, lakes and 
MILES $ DAVIS = oe 25 aire SNe" ANIONS, bays. Abundant game, 
MOUNTAIN STATE PARK oh i Linge w? including ducks, quail, 
<8 Sip), Fe of rabbits, wildcat, bear, 
deer, muskrat. Fine 
In Trans-Pecos with highest average elevation beaches _on Gulf; devel- 
of any Texas county. Sparse, rural population *For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 


depending on ranching, supplemented by tourist 


signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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CHAMBERS CO. 


recreation facilities. 
in marsh areas. 


opment under on new 


Trapping 


and muskrat farming 
Rice grown on 60,000 of 75,000 cultivated acres 


in county : corn on 13,000 acres; forage and mis- 
cellaneous crops on 2,000 acres. Prospect of large 
increase with completion of Neches-Angelina res- 
ervoirs. (See p. 140.) Large-scale beef cattle on 
grassy coastal prairies, largely of Brahman and 
Brahman crosses. Dairying and poultry raising 
for nearby city markets. 


Area, square miles. .945 Whl sales...$119,815,000 
Pop. , 950s. ae 195,083 Retail sales. $193,671,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....206.4 Bank res...$159,745,000 
Number farms......958 Bank dep...$150,368,000 
Mfg. value.$177,508,000 Tax value. .$213,842,103 
Incomes. 2 $2710177;, 008 SAULOM rest on is ante 78,436 


Beaumont (93,715), county seat, has large for- 
eign, coastwise, deep-sea and Intracoastal Canal 
commerce through its port, connecting with Gulf 
through Sabine-Neches Waterway. Outstanding 
oil-refining center; chemicals, synthetic rubber, 
shipbuilding, rice milling, woodworking, iron and 
steel products. Wholesale and jobbing. Hospitals, 
Lamar Technical College, South Texas Fair. (See 


also index for ‘‘ports.’ 

Port Arthur (57,377), has large oil refineries, 
chemical industries, iron and steel, foundry and 
other industries. Large tonnage petroleum and 


petroleum products, and other commodities. On 
Intracoastal Canal. Port Arthur College. Hos- 
pitals. Notable pleasure pier, with annual Port 
Arthur Exposition in June. (See ‘‘Ports’’ in index.) 

Port Neches (5,447) is center of industrial area 
with great petroleum refining, petrochemical, syn- 
thetic rubber, iron-working industries. Nederland 
(3,801) is old Dutch settlement; attractive resi- 
dential town in industrial area. Lakeview (3,083), 
Griffing Park (2,101) and Pear Ridge (2,039) 
are suburban communities. 


*JIM HOGG COUNTY 

On the Rio Grande Plain of South Texas, with 
ranching economy. Sparse, rural population with 
large Latin-American element. Created from Duval 
and Brooks Counties 1913, organized same year. 
Named for Gov. James Stephen Hogg. 

Rolling surface with occasional hills, largely 
covered with small trees, shrubs and prickly pear 
typical of the Brush Country. Some open areas. 
Alt. 250-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 20.79 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 61°, July 85°, mean ann. 73°. 

Soils mostly red sandy loams and clay, 
white blow sand. Mesquite, dwarf oak, prickly- 
pear cactus and wild shrubbery. Oil (1950), 1,843- 
927 bbis.; natural gas. Good game cover in brush; 
deer, quail, whitewings. 

Primarily a large-scale 


some 


ranching country with 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


most of the area in the hands of about seventeen 
large cattle raisers. Largely beef br isis but con- 
siderable sheep and goat chery Cotton, grain 
sorghums, forage crops grown, largely in north, 
central and east parts. Growing season 288 days. 
Conservation program directed largely at brush 
eradication and seeding of pastures. 








Area, sq. mi. .1,189 Whl. sales....$1,908,000 
Population, 4950.. 5, 389 Retail sales. ..$3, Eis 000 
Pop. PEVsSqavmni 1.2 «.. 4.7 Bank res. 1 83,0 3,000 
Number farms...... 1238” Bank depts $3, aoe "000 
MiehrveliecC* java «5 Tax value. ..$10, 190, 145 
TWO Gis. $4,180,000 Auto registration. -2,102 
DUVAL CO. 
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JIM HOGG COUNTY MILES 


Hebbronville (3,000), county seat, is commercial 
center of ranching, farming, oil territory. 


*JIM WELLS COUNTY 








LIVE OAK SAR Cio _Ranching, farming, 

=-- =: LN oil county on part of 
\ the Coastal Plain 

oa near Corpus. Christi 

» ep h me Gas oo 

, end. rban an 

Me rural population bal- 

anced, with many 

Latin Americans. Cre- 

ated from Nueces 


County 1911, organ- 
ized 1912. Named for 
Judge James B. Wells, 
prominent South Tex- 
as citizen. 

Rolling to level 
country except the 
broken northwest 
part, largely covered 
with mesquite, small 
oak, cenizo, huisache, 
prickly pear and oth- 
10 er vegetation of the 
Brush Coantry, ex- 
cept the large areas 
cleared for cultivation. Drained by 
Nueces and short coastal streams. 
Alt. 200-300 ft. Ann. rainfall 26.17 


| in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 56°, July 
83°, mean ann. 70°. 

‘ Chocolate gray loam and sandy 

soils predominate. Mesquite, hui- 

aos. Wit-d- sache,- hackberry, live oak. Oil 

Bmax (1950), 15,735,789; natural gas, 

sulphur. Excellent game cover in 


brush vegetation; deer, turkey, quail, doves. Lake 


_*For explanation of all seurces, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 


Corpus Christi borders county on northeast, fish- 
ing and recreation spot. : 

Cotton *(11,208 bls. av.), grain sorghums, flax, 
corn, cantaloupes, watermelons and general truck 
crops produced for market. Large range-cattle 
industry, producing stockers and feeders. Dairying 
of next importance. Some income from hogs, poul- 
try, honey. Increasing broiler production. About 
80 per cent of farmers co-operate in soil conserva- 
tion program. Growing season 294 days. 


Area, square miles. .846 Whl. sales. ..$27,421,000 
Population, 1950. .27,99 Retail sales.$21,716,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... Sie Bank res....$19,820,000 
Number farms...... Bank dep... .$18,525,000 
Mfg. value..... $469,000 Tax value. :.$51,527,012 
Ineome ~.....:.% $25,442,000 Auto reg......... LOM27 


Alice (16,414 with an additional 6,000 in sub- 
urbs), county seat, has grown rapidly as center of 
oil and farming operations. Oil-field supplies, re- 
cycling and hydrocarbon plants, cheese factory, 
feedstuffs, cotton oil, linseed oil from flax. Cattle 
sales in 1950, $10,000,000. Two hospitals. Coastal 
Bend Livestock Show in November. Premont 
(2,533), Orange Grove (935), are farm-market 
places. Palito Blanco, historic town. 


*JOHNSON COUNTY 


Agricultural and industriat county of North 
Central Texas with balanced urban and rural 
population, eee, native white. Created and or- 
ganized from Ellis, Hill and Navarro Counties 
1854. Named for Col. Middleton T. 
served in Mexican and Civil Wars. 

Rolling open country of the Black Prairies in 
eastern part; narrow finger of East Cross Tim- 
bers through center; Grand Prairie in west. Alt. 
600-900 ft. Ann. rainfall 34.32 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 45°, July 84°, mean ann. 65°. 

Soils black loam, loam, black waxy and sandy. 
Blackjack, post oak, hackberry, mesquite, pecan, 
cedar for posts. Deposits limestone and_brick clay, 
sand and gravel industry. Commercial lime pro- 
duction. Small game and wild fowl hunting in 
western part of county; fishing in Brazos River 
and Cleburne State Park. New Lake Whitney on 
Brazos ends near southwest county line. 

Cotton *(22,072 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, 
pecans, oats, barley and wheat; fruits and vege- 
tables. County known as ‘‘Jersey Isle of Texas’’ 
because of large Jersey dairy industry. Beef cattle, 
especially in west. Swine, sheep, wool, goats and 
mohair, poultry (broilers) production on moderate 
scale. Growing season 226 days. 


Area, Square miles..740 Whl. sales... .$5,727,000 
Population, 1950. .31,390 Retail sales. .$21,336,000 
Pop. Perse Milas 42.4 Bank res....$18,065,000 
Number farms..... 2,602 Bank dep....$16,776,000 


Johnson who 







Mfg. value..... $962,000 Tax value. ..$20,485,490 

EVCOME. sivas m20,104,000 Auto regscssac. .e: Iereeal 
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Cleburne (12,842), county seat, has railroad 
construction shops, steel foundry and three manu- 
facturing metal plants, two garment plants, milk- 
processing plant, three woodworking manufacto- 
ries, lime plant, auto battery manufactory. Four 
hospitals and clinics. North Central Texas Fair 
and Rodeo on Labor Day. Alvarado (1,652) is 
trade and market point, poultry houses. Keene 
(400) is Seventhday Adventist community, which 
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grew up about Keene Academy, now known as 
Southwestern Junior College. Other trading points 
are Grandview, Burleson, Joshua, Venus, Godley 
and Rio Vista. 


*JONES COUNTY 
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On West Texas rolling plains in Upper Brazos 
basin, with large and diversified crop yield, live- 
stock raising, and oil. Stable, native-white popu- 
lation with considerable migratory white, Latin- 
American and Negro population in harvest season. 
Created from Bexar and Bosque Counties, 1858, 
re-created 1876, organized 1881: Named for Anson 
Jones, last President of Republic of Texas. Near 
Hawley is site of old Fort Phantom Hill estab- 
lished in 1851; abandoned 1854. 

Rolling surface with few hills largely covered 
with mesquite where not cultivated. Drained by 
Clear Fork of Brazos River and tributaries. Alt. 


1,750 ft. Ann. rainfall 25.03 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 64°. , 
Black, chocolate, gray and sandy loam soils. 


Mesquite, blackjack and post oak for fence posts. 
Oil (1950), 6,728,442 bbls.; clay, gypsum, building 
stone. Quail, dove, ducks and small game in less 
densely populated portions. Fishing in streams 
and lakes, notably Fort Phantom Hill Lake. 
Cotton *(65,664 bls. av.), wheat *(724,500 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, oats, peanuts, broom corn, 
guar, watermelons, peaches. Pasture and crop- 
land conservation with mesquite’ eradication; 
planting vetch, rye, Hubam and Madrid clover, 
native grasses. Growing season 220 days. Tradi- 
tionally a ranching country, there is still large- 
scale beef-cattle raising. Stock farming, hogs, 
broiler and fryer production, with increasing in- 
terest in dairying and sheep. 
Area, square miles. .959 Whl. sales... .$9,342,000 
Population, 1950..22,147 Retail sales. .$19,499,000 


Popepertsqami. ...02oce Sankt res). 2 $29,630,000 
Number farms.....1,708 Bank dep....$18,873,000 
Mfg. values.... $880,000 Tax value. ..$22,882,415 
MnNGCOMe wen as, DDU,000) AUG. fee. wn. 0,508 

Anson (2,703), county seat, widely known for 


Christmas Cowboys’ Ball. Oil-field and farming 
center with oil refinery, feed mills, furniture and 
cabinet works. Hospital under construction in 
1950. Livestock show in February; singing- con- 
vention in April. Stamford (5,806) is ranching, 
farming center; cotton ginning, compressing, cot- 
tonseed-oil milling. Flour and feed mills. Texas 
Cowboys’ Reunion and Rodeo, ending July 4, one 
of outstanding events of kind in country. Hamlin 
(3,564) has gypsum cement and plaster industry; 
oil-field supplies. 


*KARNES COUNTY 
Diversified agricultural county of South Texas 
Coastal Plains with some income from oil; fairly 
dense rural population with many Latin Ameri- 
*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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cans. Created and organized from Bexar County in 
1854. Named for Capt. Henry W. Karnes, early 
Texas scout and Ranger. Village of Panna Maria 
is oldest Polish settlement in Texas. Established 
in 1854 by Rev. Leopold Moczygembia. 

Level to rolling topography with some hilly land. 
Part prairie in native state, part brush lands. 
Drained by San Antonio River, numerous creeks. 
Alt. 300 ft. Ann. rainfall 29.84 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 54°, July 84°, mean ann. 69°. 

Soils, black waxy, sandy loam, sandy. Mesquite 
for fence posts, post oak, live oak, pecan. Oil 
(1950), 2,267,542 bbls.; gas, brick and tile clay, 
fuller’s earth. Dove, quail and small-game hunting 
in timbered and brush areas. 7 

Flax leading crop with 65,000 acres in 1950; 
cotton *(14,512 bls. av.) with 33,000 acres in 
1950; corn, 37,000 acres; grain sorghums, 28,000 
acres; peanuts, peas, broom corn, onions, small 
grains, guar and winter legumes. Cattle raising 
with Herefords, Brahmans and mixed breeds; 45 
Grade A dairies; considerable swine and poultry 
production; extensive soil-conservation program; 
about 20 per cent increase in pastures through 
brush clearing and seeding idle crop lands. Grow- 
ing season 294 days. 


Area, square miles. .758 Whl. sales. ..$11,202,000 
Population, 1950..17,139 Retail sales. .$12,147,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....22.6 Bank res....$11,222,000 
Number farms.....1,728 Bank dep....$10,475,000 
Mfg. value.....$337,000 Tax value...$18,460,260 
Income ...$15,051,000 Auto registration. .6,727 


Karnes City (2,584), county seat, 
ton, grain and livestock market; district REA 
office with 2,800 members; Livestock and Poultry 
Show in January. Kenedy (4,177) is flax market 
and processing center; large linseed oil mill, 
cottonseed oil mill, compress, grain elevators, 
cheese plant. Known for hot wells. Annual flax 
show in May. Runge (1,078) is trading center. 
Panna Maria (125) is historic Polish settlement. 


*KAUFMAN COUNTY 


Populous county of north Blacklands with stable 
native-white population, more than half rural; 
considerable Negro minority. Created from Hen- 
derson County in 1848, organized same _ year. 
Named for David S. Kaufman, member of Con- 
gress of Texas Republic. 

On rolling Blackland Prairies except southeast- 
ern corner which is in Post Oak Belt. Drained 
by Trinity River and tributaries. Alt. 390-550 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 41.56 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 
85°, mean ann. 66°. 

Black waxy soil predominates, but county has 
some dark loam, red sandy, gray sandy. Post oak, 


is flax, cot- 


black oak, red oak, hickory, elm, cottonwood, 
sycamore, pecan, bois d’arc. Some brick clay. 
Small oil production. 

Cotton *(37,538 bls. av.), corn, small grains, 


alfalfa, onions. Many soil-building crops, county 
being known as ‘‘vetch capital of the world.’’ 
Clovers, miscellaneous legumes. Formerly devoted 





primarily to cotton, county has turned to diversi- 
fied me and livestock. Beef cattle, dairying, 
poultry, hogs have increased in recent years. Soil 
conservation with terracing, legumes; pasture im- 
provement. Leveeing along Trinity. First demon- 
stration farm in state established 1903 by Dr. 

A. Knapp on farm of Walter C. Porter near 


Terrell. Growing season 244 days. 

Area, square miles. .816 Whl. sales... .$4,486,000 
Population, 1950. seen S Retail ane eo 9,703,000 
Pop. per sd. Wie. .cse2 Banksrese, 886,000 
Number farms. 2, 403. Bank dep.. sca 500. 000 
Mfg. rane $1,297. 4,000 Tax value...$17, 663, 999 
Income , $28, 193, 000 Auto reg...... ae -10;838 
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Kaufman (2,715), county seat, has cotton textile 
mill, garment factory, candy, soft drink, com- 
press, bedding industries. Riding Club Rodeo in 
July; Livestock Show in September. Terrell (11,- 
553), principal commercial center, has boot and 
shoe, woodworking, mechanical door, gas heater, 
bedding, broom, candy, poultry processing indus- 


tries. Private hospitals and clinics; Terrell State 
Hospital. Forney (1,418), Mabank (893), Kemp 
(879) and Crandall (722) are farm _ centers. 


Poetry Road community has gained wide recogni- 
tion for co-operative civic improvement. 


*KENDALL COUNTY 


Cattle, sheep and goat county in broken country 
of Edwards Plateau in Southwest Texas. Rural 
population, native white, including many of Ger- 
man and Mexican descent speaking German-Eng- 
lish and Spanish-English. Considerable income 
from tourist trade. Created and organized from 
Kerr and Blanco Counties 1862. Named for George 
Wilkins Kendall, farmer-journalist, who made his 


home here. 
Picturesque country with hills and deep valleys 
through which run the Guadalupe, Cibolo and 


other spring-fed streams. County crossed by three 
watersheds: Guadalupe, Blanco, Cibolo. Alt. 1,000- 
2,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 32.70 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 50°, July 81°, mean ann. 66°. 

Loams in valleys, alluvial in bottoms, with most 
soil of limestone origin. Has cedar-post industry, 
blackjack, live oak, post oak, some pecan and 
walnut. Brick clay, fuller’s earth, limestone de- 
posits. Fishing and game, including deer, turkey, 
and scenic beauty attract visitors. Cascade Cavern 
and Cave Without a Name points of interest. Old 
headquarters of Gen. Robert E. Lee at Boerne 
still preserved. Camp Alzafar, on banks of Guada- 


lupe, near Boerne. 
Range ranching dominant with 15,000 cattle, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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85,000 sheep, 50,000 goats. Large shipments wool 
and mohair. Twenty commercial dairies serve 
local, San Antonio, Kerrville markets. Large 
hatching-egg industry developed during 1949-1950. 
Crop-growing limited to valleys; wheat, including 
emmer; oats, barley, miscellaneous legumes; also 
peaches and pears, tomatoes. Conservation pro- 
gram including legumes for soil building, terrac- 
ing; and especially pasture improvement through 
Pehl brush and seeding. Growing season 248 
ays. 


Area, square miles..670 Whl. sales... .$1,373,000 
Population, 1950...5,423 Retail sales. ..$4,515,000 
Hou, spervsas mis)... SB Le bank Tes. . os. $4,418,000 
Number farms......666 Bank dep.....$4,185,000 
WiteeeVallie CF), 5 0s «iss Tax value... .$5,420,005 
EO COMIO Hrs. i0:5.4 $6,705,000 Auto registration. .3,561 


Boerne (1,792), county seat, picturesquely situ- 
ated in spring- -fed Cibolo Valley, is trading post 
for ranch country and has tourist patronage. 
Ships cattle, wool, mohair, cedar posts. Comfort 
(1,100) is ranching center with large tourist trade. 


*KENEDY COUNTY 
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On tidewater Coastal Plain of South Texas with 
most of area lying in two large ranches. Sparse 
rural population with large percentage of Mexican 
descent. Created and organized from Willacy, 
Hidalgo and Cameron Counties 1921. Named for 
Capt. Mifflin Kenedy, pioneer. 

Level surface of the coastal front, with part of 
county lying on Padre Island which skirts east 
coast. Largely open grass lands with brush in 
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western part. Alt. sea level to 100 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 27.26 in. Mean. ann. temp. 70°. 
Soils loam, sandy loam and sandy. Mesquite, 


huisache, post oak, live oak principal timbers. 
Salt deposits. Small oil production. 

Large-scale ranching main enterprise. Beef cat- 
tle, horses and mules, sheep and goats, hogs, 
poultry raised. La Parra and King Ranches cover 
most of county. Cattle largely crossbreeds between 
Brahmans an ‘Herefords, Durhams or shorthorns. 
Only ninety acres of cropland harvested, according 
to census of 1945, devoted to feedstuffs, vegetables 
for home consumption. Growing season 290 days. 


ATCA SSC wiNls «ic. 5 TAO tepevetalilesales, \C*) i005... 
Populations ad op0s. ..2,. 004 eo Wilse Sales’ (*) 5 .(200..00% 
Ope per msg aimi.ce 0.4 Dank res (*).. .cemicws 
Number. farms. oc. ... LSP Dance yee Ce) <.natealashats 
NITE SVAlIUGEEG™) ort. dene ce Tax value... .$3,934,498 
PHCOMEe 25 ak vs $793,000 Auto registration. . .224 


Sarita (200), county seat, main retail ater 


industry. Headquarters La 


dependent on cattle 
Parra Ranch. 
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Predominantly ranching county; other income 
from farming and oil. Rural white population, 
sparsely settled. Created from Young and Bexar 
Territories 1876, organized 1892. Named for An- 
drew Kent who died at Alamo. 

Largely rolling country, traversed by parallel 
Double Mountain and Salt Forks of Brazos. Rough 
country in southwest part. Part prairie, part mes- 
quite woodland with large areas of shin oak and 
sage. Topographic landmarks are Cooper, Flattop 
and McKenzie Mountains in southern part. Drained 
by Double Mountain Fork and Salt Fork of Brazos 
River. Alt. 2,000-2,800 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.72 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 62°. 

Sandy and sandy loam soils, underlaid with 
clay. Cottonwood, cedar, mesquite, native timbers. 
Oil (1950), 1,499,483 bbls.; brick clay, sand, 
gravel, kaolin deposits. Good natural cover for 
game; doves, quail, hunting in season. One of 
best quail counties in state. 

Cotton *(9,181 bls. av.), wheat *(104,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, peanuts, oats, corn. Hairy 
vetch in recent years. Ranching dominant with 
Hereford, Angus, Brahman  breeds_ producing 
grass-fed steers. Conservation of soil by terracing, 
soil-building crops; pasture improvement. Growing 
season 218 days. 


Area, square eras POO Ler Wihle salesie(*) <5 tle snere 
Population, pa 2,249 Retail sales... $1,045,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. AP SATIN STIS § Cli) cust he sega aie 
INU DCL ALATINS cures "'340 Bank CED Ge di. 5.0a: atin oe 
MILE Valite.C®) ciretesratret Tax value....$4,389,086 
THCOMeES oe cee $1,642,000 Auto registration. .1,059 


Clairemont (200), county seat and trading point. 
Jayton (633) is retail center, railroad shipping 
point, with cotton gins and cottonseed oil mill. 


Girard (350) is retail and trading point. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Ranching and tourist land in the heart of the 
Hill Country of the Edwards Plateau in Southwest 
Texas. Native-white population, rural except the 
50 per cent living in Kerrville; considerable Ger- 
man-American and Latin-American minorities, in- 
cluding some of county’s oldest families. Created 
from Bexar County 1856, organized same year. 
Named for James Kerr, manager of De Witt’s 
colony and prominent in days of Texas Republic. 
Early historic interest centers about defense 
against Indians and old trails leading out of San 
Antonio. Ten miles south of Kerrville old buildings 
of Camp Verde, established in 1856, eastern ter- 
minus of Camel route to California inaugurated by 
Jefferson Davis, when U.S. Secretary of War. 
Now ranch headquarters. 

Widely known for its natural beauty, with 
cedar-covered hills, pecan- and _  cypress-lined, 
perennially flowing rivers and creeks; valley of 
Guadalupe is one of chief vacation spots of Texas. 
Uplands covered with cedar and mesquite; cypress, 
pecan, elm and oak along streams. Alt. 1,400- 
2,400 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.11 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 
48°, July 80°, mean ann. 64°. 

Mostly thin limestone soils; gray, sandy, sandy 
loam on uplands and alluvials in bottoms. Cedar 
for fence posts, live oak, shin oak, Spanish oak, 
pecan, cypress along streams. Building stone, 
metallic ores only minerals. Cedar woodlands 
yield a large volume of posts and poles, but chief 
commercial value of timberlands is browsing range 
for goats and attraction to tourists of beautifully 
timbered hills and valleys. 

Outstanding tourist resort with many vacation- 
ists’ camps. Hunting in season for deer, wild tur- 
key. These and many other game animals abun- 
dant. Kerrville State Park near Kerrville. 

Large number of established camps for adults, 
boys, girls. County has three church encampments. 
State fish hatchery. Audubon Nature Camp of 
Texas on Guadalupe near Kerrville. 

About 200,000 sheep yielding 1,500,000 lbs. wool 
annually; 75,000 goats, a decline from previous 
years because of slow sale of mohair. Large pro- 
duction beef cattle. Dairying and poultry raising 
have developed in recent years. Principal crops are 


cotten, oats, wheat, forage, pecans, peaches. 
Truck raised for tourist trade. Growing season 
221 days. 
Area; Sd.-Mi-...--.1,101, Whit =sales?: . 94,206,000 
Population, 1950. .14,022 Retail sales. .$14,729,000 
Pop. per'sq. mi.....12.7 Bank res....$13,417,000 
Number farms...... 581 Bank dep....$12,921,000 
Mfg. value.....$178,000 Tax value....$9,743,010 
Incomes set $20;036°0007 Autom ree. sacs hoot 
Kerrville (7,665), county seat, one of largest 


primary wool and mohair markets in United 
States and well known as health and tourist re- 
sort. Has food and milk products and woodworking 
plants, wholesale lines. Excellent hotel and tourist 
camp facilities. Junior college. Home of Schreiner 
Institute. Annual events include Hill Country Live- 
stock Show in February, Hill Country Champion- 
ship Rodeo in July and Southwestern Sheep Dog 
Trials in August. Site of state sanitarium. Legion, 
suburb of Kerrville, has U.S. Veterans Hospital. 


*KIMBLE COUNTY 


Sheep-, goat- and cattle-raising county of the 
Edwards Piateau in Southwest Texas, with some 
income from farming and tourist trade. Relatively 
thin rural population, native white. Created from 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Bexar County 1858, organized 1876. Named for 
George C. Kimble who died at Alamo. Thin rural | 
population, largely native-born white. Relatively 
high per capita income. Slow, steady development 
from early settlements in Llano Valley. Some early 
activity against Indians. Near Roosevelt is site of 
Fort Terrett, established in 1852. 

Physical features are the deep valleys of the 
North and South Llano Rivers with confluence in 
middle of county, hill ranges that parallel streams 
and tablelands that lie Ps in southwest 
and north-central parts. Alt. 1,800-2,300 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 26.29 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 47°, July 84°, 
mean ann. 66°. 

Soils black sandy loam on uplands, sandy, 
chocolate and gray loam. Cedar, white oak, elm, 
mesquite, shin oak, pecan along streams are main 
timber resources. Cedar for posts, cedar oil, plas- 
tics. Small oil production. One of state’s best 
game counties; deer, turkey, squirrels, ducks. 
Bass, crappie, perch, catfish in spring-fed streams. 
Many recreation seekers attracted by scenic beau- 
ty of hills and valleys, fine climate and abun- 
dance of rae Many guest ranches. About $300,- 
000 annually from hunting privileges. 

About 250,000 sheep, 160,000 goats, 20,000 cattle 
on ranges. Annual production, 1,750,000 Ibs. wool; 
900,000 lbs. mohair, 100,000 head lambs. About 
750,000 lbs. pecans marketed annually; hay, oats, 
wheat, barley, cotton, rye, grain sorghums also 
grown for market in small quantities. Irrigated 
acreage about 800; several breeders of border 
collies. Growing season 219 days. 


AT@a; “SO, eINIs> os oo 1,274 
Population, 1950...4,619 Retail sales...$3,334,000 


Pop. per*Sq.9mMine.. < 3.6 Bank res.....$2,759,000 
Number? farms: 447 Bank dep.....$2,493,000 
Mfg. value...... $44,000 Tax value... .$6,109,115 
Income .74rae. $4,775,000 Auto registration. .2,719 
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Junction (2,464), county seat, is shipping pejnt 
for wool, mohair, cattle and calves, pecans, cedar 
posts. Located in pecan-wooded valley at conflu- 
ence of North and South Llano Rivers, it has large 
patronage of tourists and hunters. Annual Hill 
Country Fair, Race and Rodeo Meet in August. 
Texas A&M College Adjunct of 411 acres. 


*KING COUNTY 


Big-scale ranching county with much of surface 
lying in three tracts; rural, white population of 
only 0.9 density. Secondary incomes from farming 
and oil. Created from Bexar Territory 1876, 
organized 1891. Named for William King who died 
at Alamo. 

Rolling plains surface, a short distance below 
Cap Rock; some rough lands in Croton Creek 
Breaks; former prairie, now mesquite covered in 
most parts. Alt. 2,000-2,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 22 
in. Mean ann. temp. 62°. 

Red and dark loam and clay; some sands. Mes- 
quite timber. Much good grass range. Oil (1950), 
870,512 bbls.; limestone, copper. 

Cotton *(7,415 bls. av.), grain sorghums, wheat, 
oats. Some truck for local market. Beef-cattle 
raising principal vocation. Portions of three of 
Texas’ biggest ranches extend into county—6666, 
Pitchfork and Swenson. Horses raised for ranch 
work. Dairying and poultry raising for local mar- 
ket and home use. About 25,000 acres are devoted 
to cotton, grain sorghums, wheat and peanuts. 
Conservation measures include eradication of mes- 
quite and grass-planting. Growing season 214 days. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Area, square miles...944 Whl. sales (*)......... 
Population, 1950....870 Retail sales... .$224,000 
openers tute... .0.9 Bank res. (*).....650% 
Mumbermtarms,.c....02 Bank dep.. (*).s%..... 
WEROP OVALICN OTE cis. 55. Tax value... .$4,445,046 
THEOING ean. « 663,000 Auto registration. ...382 
Guthrie (150), county seat, main trading point 


dependent primarily on cattle industry. Headquar- 
ters of 6666 Ranch. 


*KINNEY COUNTY 


Lying across junction of Edwards Plateau and 
Rio Grande Plain in Southwest Texas, with thin 
rural population, including many Latin Americans, 
deriving livelihood principaily from sheep, goat 
and cattle raising. Created from Bexar County 
1850, organized 1874. Named for H. L. Kinney, 
founder of Corpus Christi. Early settlement around 
Las Moras Springs which was trail travel stopping 
point. Fort Clark established here in 1852 by U.S. 
Army and maintained until 1946. Buildings now 
used as guest ranch headquarters. Seminole Indian 
reservation near Fort Clark for many years. 

North third lies in breaks of Balcones Escarp- 
ment; lower two thirds on rolling Rio Grande 
plain with some Hill Country outposts such as 
Anacacho Mountains. Drained by tributaries of 
Rio Grande which forms southwest boundary. 
Alt. 1,000-2,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 22 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 51°, July 84°, mean ann. 68°. 

Gray loam and black sandy soils predominate. 
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Mesquite, live oak, cedar for posts and some 
pecan main timber resources. County has several 
spring-fed streams. Mineral deposits include brick 
clay, kaolin, metallic ores. 

Excellent game country with deer, wild turkey. 
Fishing in spring-fed streams. Las Moras Spring 
one of largest in state. Increasing tourist and 
sportsman’s trade attracted by game and such 
beauty spots as Nueces Canyon. 

Sheep, cattle and goat raising are principal 
vocations, with large production of wool and mo- 


hair. Corn, grain sorghums, hay and alfalfa on 
small cultivated area. Growing season 274 days. 
AMPA a SO lines ome. oOL oVWills Sales “C*). ccc ha. se 
Population, 1950...2,668 Retail sales. ..$1,299,000 
Pop, perusd. Mitwes...1.9° Bank’ rest so 5. $881,000 
Numbers tarms..... .. ico bankedep: caw: $784,000 
Miomvaluet Ch tere ois a's. Tax value... .$5,646,107 
MnGome sae... $2,584,000 Auto registration... .944 


Brackettville (1,851), county seat, main retail 
and trading point. Dependent on ranching. Spof- 
ford (243) is rail junction point. 


*KLEBERG COUNTY 
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On tidewater Coastal Plain below Corpus Christi 
with part of area on a segment of outlying Padre 
Island. Diversified income from ranching, farm- 
ing, industry and oil. Large increase, 1940 to 
1950, in population which is balanced urban and 
rural with large Latin-American element. Created 
from Nueces County 1913, organized same year. 
Named for Robert Kleberg, pioneer German im- 
migrant to Texas who fought at San Jacinto. 

enerally level country on Coastal Plain. Alt. 
sea level to 150 ft. Ann. rainfall 26.59 in. Temp. 
aves.) Jan oG6 July #65%--mean“anns*70°: 

Coastal clay, dark and gray loam soils predom- 
inate. Mesquite, huisache, oak main timber. Oil 
(1950), 2,139,492 bbls.; gas, clay. Fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing on Baffin Bay and Gulf beaches. 

Big-scale livestock raising principal rural voca- 
tion with portion of the King Ranch covering 
about two thirds of area. This ranch which has 
headquarters near Kingsville is famous for its 
historic founding, great size, covering parts of 
several counties and its noteworthy developments 
of the Santa Gertrudis breed, cross of Brahman 
and Shorthorn, also its brush clearing and pas- 
ture conservation work using giant bulldozers for 
clearing and seeding from airplanes; its breeding 
of Quarter Horses and Thoroughbreds, and devel- 
opment of dairying. Large crop production on in- 


tensively cultivated central section, producing 
grain sorghums, corn, peanuts, forage, cabbage, 
tomatoes, citrus and other fruit and vegetable 


crops. Growing season 272 days. 
Area, square miles..851 Whl. sales... .$3,002,000 
Population, 1950. .21,991 Retail sales. .$15,344,000 


Pop; peresd. Mist. x 25.8 Bank res....$10,204,000 
Number farms...... Zt Bank?-depa.<?) $9,603,000 
Mfg. value.....$239,000 Tax value. ..$23,390,020 
Income .....$25,444,000 Auto registration. .7,239 

Kingsville (16,857), county seat, has railroad 


shops, feed and cotton oil mills and other indus- 
tries. A short distance north at Bishop in Nueces 
is large Celanese Corporation plant. Serves ranch- 
ing, farming, oil and natural gas producing area. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. Riviera is 
bay resort. 


*KNOX COUNTY 


On West Texas lower rolling plains with native- 
white, rural and small-town population, dependent 
on farming and livestock raising. Created from 
Young and Bexar Territories 1858, re-created 1876, 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
Signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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organized 1886. Named for Gen. Henry Knox, Sec- 
retary of War in Washington’s first Cabinet. 

Principal physical. features are high central, 
east-west ridge and flanking valleys of the Wichita 
and Salt Fork of the Brazos, carrying waters to 
the Mississippi and directly to the Gulf, respec- 
tively. A level to rolling, mesquite-covered plain 
dissected by hill ranges and eroded breaks. Alt. 
1,300-1,600 ft. Ann. rainfall 24.59 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 63°. 

Red, chocolate and sandy loam soils; some clay. 
Mesquite, hackberry, elm and cedar in Brazos 
breaks. Underground water at average depths of 
30 to 125 feet. Small oil production. Dove, quail 
shooting in covered areas, especially in broken 
country on divide between Brazos and Wichita in 
east part of county. 

Cotton *(48,570 bls. av.), wheat *(920,500 bu. 
av.), grain and forage sorghums, oats, Sudan, 
alfalfa, rye and vetch, winter peas. Ranching 
still principal industry though crop acreage has 
increased—beef cattle, with swine, poultry and 
sheep secondary. Soil conservation by terracing, 


contour farming, legume planting and grass seed- ; 


ing. Growing season 225 days. 


Area, square miles. .854 Whl. sales....$1,964,000 
Population, 1950..10,082 Retail sales. ..$6,768,000 
Pop: per sq) mi. 7. 1.8 bank Tegner. $9,320,000 
Number farms...... 887 Bank dep..... $9,015,000 
Rife valuier (ee anaes te Tax value... .$9,403,240 
Income ......$9,373,000 Auto registration. .4,683 


Benjamin (531), county seat, retail, shipping 
point dependent grain and livestock industry. 
Munday (2,270) retail center with cottonseed-oil 
mill, grain elevators, gins, compress. Knox City 
(1,488) in productive crop area; has good hos- 
pital. Goree (636) cotton-ginning and market point. 


*LAMAR COUNTY 


Populous North Texas county bordering Okla- 
homa at the Red River, leading farming county 
with large income from industry and commerce. 
Balanced urban and rural population with consid- 
erable Negro minority. Created from Red River 
County 1840, organized 1841. Named for Mirabeau 
B. Lamar, President Texas Republic. 

Southern central and southwestern parts on roll- 
ing Blackland Prairies; southeast corner and 
northern third in Post Oak Belt with some broken 
country along Red River. Alt. 550 ft. Ann. rainfall 
40.30 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, July 83°, mean 
ann. 64°. 

Soils range from red chocolate loam in Red 
River Valley to rich black loam in south; some 
black waxy and gray sandy. Oak, ash, post oak, 
cottonwood, some pine, water oak, elm, bois d’arc. 
Small lumber production. Minerals include de- 
posits of brick clay, gravel, shale, silica. Fair 
quail, duck and small-game hunting in season. 
Fishing in Red River, Lake Crook and smaller 
bodies of water. Wild fowl fed at Gambill’s Wild- 
life Sanctuary. Texas’ only mink farm. 

One of best balanced and diversified agricul- 





tural industries in state. Cotton *(26,011 bls. av. 
for 1949 and 1950 but with acreage increase 40,000 
to 110,000 from -1950 to 1951); in 1950—corn, 
1,000,000 bu.; hay, 750,000 tons; tomatoes, 50 
cars; legume seed, 2,500,000 lbs.; pecans, 500,000 
lbs.; peanuts, watermelons, beans, cucumbers, 
popcorn, alfalfa, lespedeza; 500,000 fruit trees. 
Dairying with 87 Grade A dairies, 345 milk pro- 
ducers; 50,000 head beef cattle. Poultry. with 
large broiler production; swine and sheep. Exten- 
sive soil and water conservation program with 
county-wide educational work. Growing season 241 


days. 
Area, square miles. .906 Whl. sales. ..$15,480,000 
Population, 1950. .43,033 Retail sales. .$29,296,000 
Popper Sdy miso. . 47.5 Bank res... .$21,230,000 

Bank dep... .$19,742,000 


Number farms....3,419 
Mfg. value. ..$4,743,000 Tax value. ..$23,920,600 
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LAMAR COUNTY 


Paris (21,636), county seat, industrial, commer- 
cial center with excellent civic features. Among 
industries are crates and boxes, furniture, infants’ 
wear, vinegar, dairy and other food products, 
cottonseed oil, flour, paper bags and containers, 
stone products, light bulbs. Paris Junior College; 
several large hospitals; Calf Show in March, 
Grass Festival and Pasture Demonstration in May, 
Lamar District Fair in August. Other retail cen- 


ters are Deport (733), Blossom (774), Roxton 
(620). 
*LAMB COUNTY 
Productive, newly developed, intensively culti- 


vated county on South High Plains. Native white, 
largely rural population. Created from Bexar Ter- 
ritory 1876, organized 1908. Named for Lt. George 
A. Lamb, killed in Battle of San Jacinto. Most 
population and farming development in compara- 
tively recent years. 

Grassy plains ‘‘cow country’’ in earlier years it 
is now largely in cultivation. Level except in 
draws along head streams of Brazos. Occasional 
shallow lakes. Alt. 3,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 17.75 
in. Mean ann. temp. 59°. 

Dark loam and clay soils; sandy loams with 
some sands. Very productive. Treeless except areas 
of mesquite of recent invasion and planted trees. 
Oil (1950), 317,669 bbls.; potash and other de- 
posits in lake beds. 

Cotton *(124,500 bls. av.), wheat *(224,500 bu. 
av.), but grain sorghums with no official produc- 
tion estimate rank second to cotton. Alfalfa, pea- 
nuts, truck crops, Sudan. About 230,000 acres irri- 
gated from 1,700 wells, located in central and 
north parts. Swine, dairying, feeding of cattle and 
other stock from irrigated pastures. Large number 
beef cattle though decline with increase in cultiva- 
tion in recent years. A characteristic of this 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, See p. 510. 
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county is its highly mechanized farming opera- 
tions. Growing season 200 days. 

ia SST en 6 03 ee 1,022 Whl. sales....$5,996,000 
Population, 1950. .20,015 Retail sales. .$17,962,000 


POppen SO.0mMi. o..-. 19.6 Bank res....$19,655,000 
Number farms..... 1,775 Bank dep....$18,740,000 
Mfg. value..... $210,000 Tax value...$13,569,425 
Income ..... eo 20,000° Auto: reg.........11,121 


Littlefield (6,558), county seat, chief commercial 
center and shipping point; cotton gins, compress, 
cottonseed-oil mill, grain elevators. Annual Lamb 
County Fair, also Fat Stock Show. Sudan (1,336), 
Olton (1,197) and (Amherst) (917) farm markets. 


*LAMPASAS \ 
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Cattle, sheep and goat raising county of Central 
Texas with supplementary income from farming 
and tourist trade. Stable white, rural population. 
Created from Travis and Bell Counties 1856, or- 
ganized same year. Named from Lampasas River. 

Eastern part on Grand Prairies, with west ex- 
tending into broken country of Central Basin and 
Edwards Plateau, with valleys, hill ranges and 
tablelands. Colorado on southwest border with 
narrow, deep valley, but central and east parts 
drain to Brazos through Lampasas River. Alt. 
900-1,700 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.21 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 47°, July 83°, mean ann. 65°. 

Soils mostly of limestone origin, with black 
waxy on prairies, loam on uplands, alluvials in 
lower lands. Cedar cut commercially; also live 
oak, bur oak, post oak, Spanish oak, pecan. 
Calcium carbonate, sifica, fire clay mined. Build- 
ing stone, metallic minerals found. An excellent 
hunting and fishing area with deer, turkey, quail, 
ducks and other game. Some trapping for furs. 


573 


Upper reaches of Lake Buchanan form western 
boundary. Mineral wells at Lampasas. 

Cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, dairying bring most 
of income. Corn, grain sorghums, oats, wheat, 
peanuts, with a little cotton. A leading pecan- 
producing county, averaging million pounds. Con- 
servation program emphasizing range management. 
Growing season 230 days. 


Area, square miles..726 Whl. sales... .$7,419,000 
Population, 1950...9,929 Retail sales...$7,861,000 
Pop. per sq..mi..... doe tee oOnk “TeS. a. $7,750,000 
Number farms...... 938 Bank dep..... $7,259,000 
Miergvaluet€*)i-.. 66.3. Tax value....$7,104,573 
Income .....$10,710,000 Auto registration. .4,947 

Lampasas (4,872), county seat, wool, mohair 
and pecan market; recreation and health resort; 
swimming and other recreational facilities. Lometa 
(947) livestock farming center in northwest part. 


*LA SALLE COUNTY 
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Ranching and farming county on Rio Grande 


Plain southwest of San Antonio. Rather stable 
population, with more than half in Cotulla. Native 
white with many Latin Americans. Created from 
Bexar County 1858, organized 1880. Named for 
explorer, Robert Cavalier Sieur de la Salle, found- 
er of Fort Saint Louis. 

On the ees eeouln’ Rio Grande Plain with a 
few hiil ranges. Largely a brush-covered terrain. 
Drained by Nueces and Frio Rivers. Alt. 450 ft. 

Netra 2icoW Innelemps AaVgs., Jan. 55°, 
vt@y 8°, mean ann. 71°. 

Dark gray and sandy loam soils, with some 
chocolate and black sandy. Dwarf mesquite, cedar, 
oak timber, mostly along streams. Small oil pro- 
duction. Excellent chi county; deer, turkey. 
Fishing in rivers and lakes. 

Crop-growing largely in north and west sections; 
remainder cattle, sheep range. Small acreage 
cotton; grain sorghums, peanuts, broom corn, 
watermelons, with considerable commercial move- 
ment of spinach, onions, tomatoes, cabbage, 
beans, citrus grown on land irrigated from wells. 
Large- and small-scale cattle ranches; sheep and 
wool; hogs. Some dairying and poultry for market. 
Growing season 294 days. 


ATCO SOs Miso 7 tL DOLE Wills Sales: ..4..':$400,000 
Population, 1950...7,485 Retail sales. .$4,031,000 
Pops. Deresd. mil ts,1o ok Om Bank rest... $1,766,000 
Number farms...... 364 Bank dep..... $1,564,000 
Miss values ©) Bie aici Tax value. ...$5,870,486 
INCOME ss ce $6,406,000 Auto registration. .2,487 


Cotulla (4,425), county seat, shipping and dis- 
tributing point for county; some trade from tour- 
ists and sportsmen. Artesia Wells serves truck 
and livestock area. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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On Coastal Plain of Southeast Texas; 
largely from diversified agriculture. An _ older-set- 
tled county, predominantly rural population, many 


of German and Czech descent: also number of 
Latin Americans. Created from Victoria, Colorado, 
Jackson and Gonzales Counties 1846, organized 
same year. Named for Lavaca River. 

Flat to undulating county on Coastal Plains, 
drained by Lavaca and Navidad Rivers. Alt. 200 
ft. Ann. rainfall 35.10 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 69°. 

Soils rich black loam, light gray sandy on 
chocolate subsoil. Live oak, post oak, ash, pecan, 
elm, hackberry, cottonwood, sycamore, mesquite. 
Small oil production; also caliche, gravel, building 
stone, brick clay. Some deer, doves, quail, migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

Cotton *(19,374 bis. av.), peanuts, corn, “hay 
and small grains with considerable production 
truck crops. About 3,600 acres of rice under irri- 
gation. A leading poultry-raising county with 
market movement of fryers, broilers, eggs, tur- 
keys. Dairying. Much produce to Houston market. 
Considerable beef-cattle industry on ranges. Grow- 
ing season 260 days. 


Area, square miles. .975 
Population, 1950. .22,159 


Whl. sales... .$2,879,000 
Retail sales. . .$9,960,000 


Pop. per sq. Ml..:..:22:7, Bank res. 7. .$15,2522000 
Number farms....3,398 Bank dep....$14,412,000 
Mfg. value..... $745,000 Tax value. ..$17,360,810 
Income ...915,568,000 Auto registration. .8,825 


Hallettsville (2,001), county seat, center cotton, 
poultry area. Yoakum (on Lavaca-De Witt County 
line with total population of 5,225; 3,148 in La- 
vaca County) has tannery and leather-working 
factory, creamery, and other industries. Shiner 
(1,775) has brewery, cotton-oil mill. 


*LEE COUNTY 


Farming and stock-raising county in Southeast 
Central Texas with largely rural population, in- 
cluding some of German and Czech descent, Latin 
Americans, Negroes. Created from Washington, 
Burleson, Bastrop and Fayette Counties 1874, or- 
ganized same year. Named for Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. In 1885, 500 Wends (group of Slavic origin 
with historic roots in Prussia and Saxony) mi- 
grated from Germany and founded Serbin, six 
miles south of Giddings, as oldest Wendish com- 
munity in Texas. A Giddings newspaper (the town 
was established by Wends 1872) is said to own 
only Wendish font in America. 

Partly on Secondary Blacklands and partly in 
Post Oak Belt. Drained by Yegua Creek. Yegua 
Knobs are topographic landmarks in western part. 
ane 450 ft. Ann. rainfall 40 in. Mean ann. temp. 
Gres 

Red sand predominates, 
red clay, black, alluvial. 
pine, post oak, blackjack, live oak, ash, pecan; 
little commercial production. Minerals include 
small oil production, some peat mined, fuller’s 


but also sandy loam, 
Timber includes some 


earth, fire clay, lignite deposits. Some country 
with good game cover; quail, doves, squirrel. 

Normally peanuts leading crop, but probably 
cotton in 1951 because of increased acreage; grain 
sorghums, corn, forage, potatoes, truck crops, 
pecans. Increased beef cattle with Hereford, 
Brahman and cross breeds, also Duroc hogs; poul- 
try with large broiler production, turkeys. Growing 
season 261 days. 


Area, square miles. .644 
Population, 1950. .10,14 


Whl. sales. .. .$3,213,000 
Retail sales. ..$6,278,000 


Popper sds Wij... 15.8 Bank res.....$5,721,000 

Number farms....1,674 Bank dep..... 0, 107,000 

Mies: value s@*).0 mae Tax value... .$7,433,398 

Incomenwae. ota $7,086,000 Auto registration. .3,852 
HICKS AN, 
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Giddings (2,524), 
phere! yas fe cotton, : 
peanut, ivestock 


: 1 
poultry. and egg \ J LEE COUNTY 
processing plant, cot- 
tonseed oil mill. Lee 
County Fair, Oct. 11-13, 1951. Lexington (600) is 
another trading point. Dime Box is farm market. 
Old Dime Box, few miles northwest of Dime Box, 
was early settlement; now only few inhabitants. 


*LEON COUNTY 


East Central Texas county with largely rural 
population including considerable Negro minority, 
deriving livelihood from diversified cropping and 
livestock raising. Created from Robertson County 
1846, organized same year. Named for Martin de 
Leon, early colony empresario and- founder of 
Victoria. Some old landmarks: At. Normangee 
stands monument to El Camino Reai (the King’s 
Highway, or Old San Antonio 
Road), which was blazed in 
1691 by Capt. Don Domingo 
Teran de los Rios, passing 
along southern border of 
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Partly tableland, with hills and narrow 
valleys, Navasota and Trinity Rivers, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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traversed by numerous streams. Alt. 375 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 37.59 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 51°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 67°. 4 

Usually sandy soils with dark soils on Leona 
and Oakwood prairie areas; alluvials in bottoms. 
Pine, white oak, post oak, gum, pin oak, red oak, 
pecan with commercial lumber production from 
mills. Small oil production; gas, lignite, iron ore, 
brick clay. Normangee State Park attracts tour- 


ists. Dogwood and redbud scenic drives over 
county. Good game cover in many parts; quail, 
doves, deer. 

Decline in tenancy with increase in size of 


farms. Cotton *(5,401 bls. av.), corn, watermel- 
ons, peanuts. Potatoes, tomatoes, peaches, pecans 
for local markets. One of leading hog-raising 
counties; increase in beef cattle raising with de- 
cline in farm tenancy; dairying with shipment of 
whole milk. Poultry with broiler production. 
Growing season 232 days. 


Area Sd eliiy......1,099' Whi. sales...... $688,000 
Population, 1950..12,024 Retail sales. ..$4,901,000 
Pop. per sq. mi:.... 10:9 Bankrres.....°. $4,879,000 
Number farms.....2,099 Bank dep..... $4,497,000 
Mfg. value..... $176,000 Tax value... .$8,496,437 
Tneome 2 5.......; $8,567,000 Auto registration. .3,447 


Centerville (961), county seat, crop, livestock 
and sawmill center. Annual Leon County Fair in 
October. County characterized by number small 
towns: Oakwood (752) with lumber industry, 
Buffalo (966) at important highway intersection, 
Normangee (656) near state park, Jewett (589), 
rail intersection, are trading centers. 


*LIBERTY COUNTY 
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An older Coastal Plain county in Southeast 
Texas with diversified source of income and ac- 
celerated growth in recent years. Livestock, crop, 
lumber, sulphur and oil economy. Native-white 
population with considerable Negro minority. In- 
creased agriculture, oil development and develop- 
ment Lower Trinity channel for commerce factors 
in recent growth. Created from old Mexican mu- 
nicipality of Liberty, from which it takes its name, 
in 1836, organized 1837. A participant in early 
Texas affairs, the county has some interesting 
old landmarks. Near Liberty is the site of Champs 
d’Asile, French settlement founded on the banks 
of the Trinity River in 1818 by Generals Charles 
Lallemand, Antoine Rigaud, veterans of the Na- 
poleonic wars, and other French settlers, pro- 
scribed with the restoration of the Bourbons, as a 
“last refuge of peace and liberty.’’ Several miles 
northwest of Liberty on State Highway 146 is site 
of Atascosito, Spanish settlement established on 
the Atascosito Road in 1757, to prevent French 
trade with the Indians. Alonso de Leon, Spanish 
explorer, crossed the Trinity near here in 1690. 
The Opelousas Trail (Lower Road) from Goliad to 
Louisiana, extensively traveled in 1750-1850, 
crossed the Trinity near here. 

Northern and central parts in Pine Belt with 
rolling terrain and southern part on level Coast 
Prairies. Drained principally by Trinity which bi- 
sects county. Alt. 30-150 ft. Ann. rainfall 51.15 


bes Temp. avgs., Jan. 54°, July 83°, mean ann. 


Soils vary from light sandy and sandy loam in 
timber areas to black waxy on prairies and low- 
lands. Pine, gum, white oak, ash, pin oak, red 
oak, pecan timbers. Considerable timber cut com- 
mercially. Large lumber production. Oil (1950), 
9,274,634 bbls.; large sulphur and natural gas 
production; deposits of lignite, iron ore, brick 
clay, salt. The Big Thicket extends into north 
part of county. (See index for reference.) There 
is also good game coverage through pine area. 
Squirrel, deer, quail, migratory waterfowl attract 
sportsmen. Fresh-water fishing in numerous lakes 
and in Trinity which is famous for its catfish. 

Rice leading crop with 35,000 acres under irriga- 
tion in 1950, increase over previous years. Cotton, 
corn, grain sorghums, peanuts; commercial pro- 
duction beans and peas, Irish and sweet potatoes, 
spinach, tomatoes, mustard, okra, cabbage, for 
local and Houston markets. Beef cattle industry. 
on ranges; $500,000 paid farmers for milk by 
Cleveland plant in 1950; broiler production. Honey 
production at Dayton. Growing season 261 days. 


Area, sq. mi.......1,173 Whl. sales... .$8,966,000 
Population, 1950. .26,729 Retail sales. .$22,436,000 
Ope DELasd eins eco 22.8 Bank res....$16,965,000 


Bank dep... .$16,021,000 
Tax value. ..$34,001,525 
Income AUITOWTeS. entre... 11,505 


Liberty (4,161), county seat, will profit from 
canalization of Trinity from this point to connec- 
tion with Intracoastal Canal. An old town, it has 
taken on new growth. Sulphur production nearby, 
tool plants, veneer mill, cannery, packing plant. 
Serves oil, rice, cattle, lumber area. Trinity Valley 
Exposition in October. Cleveland (5,194), with 
rapid recent growth, serves lumbering, crop, oil 
area. Dayton (1,815), oil-field supply, rice-drying, 
honey industries. Hull-Daisetta, oil, lumber center. 


*LIMESTONE COUNTY 


Diversified agricultural and industrial county of 
East Central Texas with largely farm rural and 
small-town population, including considerable Ne- 
gro minority. Small oil production in recent years, 
but residue of wealth and private and civic im- 
provement from boom in the 1920’s. Created from 
Robertson County 1846, organized same year. 
Named for limestone rock which is foundation 
stone of county. 

Western part on Blackland Prairies, east part 
in Post Oak Belt. Level to rolling terrain with 
hill ranges. Drained by Navasota River and tribu- 
taries. Alt. 450-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 37.61 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 47°, July 84°, mean ann. 66°. 

Soils vary from black waxy and loam to sandy 
clay. Blackjack, walnut, elm, ash, hackberry, bois 
d’arc, pecan, widow, varieties of oak; some oak 
ash cut. Oil (1950), 391,694 bbls.; gas, brick 
clays; kaolin glass sand, lignite undeveloped. 
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*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Good game cover in eastern part of county; 
squirrel, doves, quail, ducks in season. Recreation 
center is old Fort Parker which has been recon- 
structed in connection with establishment of state 
park. Famous as ae where Cynthia Ann Parker 
was captured by Indians in 1836. 

Cotton leading crop *(28,084 bls. av.), corn, 
watermelons, peaches, black-eyed peas, peanuts, 
grain sorghum, hay, small grains. tomatoes, pe- 
cans, grass and legume seed. Large beef-cattle 
production on ranches and farms; hogs, turkeys, 
broiler production, eggs. Soil-conservation pro- 
gram. Growing season 254 days. 


Area, square miles..932 Whl. sales.. .$12,883,000 
Population, 1950. ses Retail sales. ..$13,073,00 


Pops per 8d. Ml... 1.20.) soak. LOS.n van $9,924,000 
Number farms... oo 659 Bank dep... ..$9,159,000 
Mfg. value...$1, 246, 000 Tax value.. ($14) 201, "105 
INCOME ox a6 $24,638,000 Auto registration. .8,995 


Groesbeck (2,109), county seat, has brick, bed- 
ding and other industries. Civic improvements in- 
clude excellent high school. Cattle market with 
sales barn handling $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 an- 
nually. Mexia (6,618) has textile mill, cottonseed 
oil mill, compress, pasteurization plant. Mexia 
State School and Home. Fiesta de Mexia annually 
in October. Distribution center Limestone and 
Freestone (Bi-Stone) area. Tehuacana (389), town 
of historic interest, situated atop a hill northwest 
of Mexia, site of Westminster College. Other retail 









points in farming area are Kosse (565), Coolidge 

(1,062), Thornton (621). 
*LIPSCOMB COUNTY 
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North Panhandle Plains ivante on Oklahoma 
line with sparse, rural population dependent on 
wheat and cattle. Above average per capita in- 
come. Created from Bexar Territory 1876, organ- 
ized 1887. Named for Abner S. Lipscomb. Secre- 
tary of State under President Lamar. 

West half level plain except deep valley of Wolf 
Creek which traverses county. East half rolling 
hills. Alt. 2,000-2,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 19.24 in. 
Mean ann. temp. Hoge 

Sandy loam in southern part, rich black in 
north. Cottonwood, elm and willow along streams. 
Caliche used as road base. Excellent hunting in 
sage-covered pastures of broken area. Fishing in 
streams and artificial ponds. 

Wheat leading crop *(1,255,500 bu. av.); grain 
sorghums, oats, barley. Big ‘cattle- -raising indus- 
try, especially in middle and eastern A salon Dairy- 
ing for local and outside markets. Hogs, poultry. 
Grewing season 198 days. 


Area, square ee .934 Whl. sales....$7,093,000 
Population, eo 3, ee Retail sales. ..$4,424,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. Poo pebalks TES seer $5,841,000 
Number farms...... 479 Bank dep: caee ,418,000 
Mig; value: CS)... .steesec Tax value....$6,647,870 
Income. A... $4,718,000 Auto registration. .2,671 

Lipscomb (200), county seat, retail point de- 


pendent primarily on agriculture and livestock. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Annual county fair in Se prewar: Darrouzett 
(327). Booker (615), Follett (537), grain shipping 
points. pitanins (670) is retail. point in southeast- 
ern part. 
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On the Coastal Bend segment of Lower Coastal 
Plain, devoted primarily to beef-cattle raising with 
crop-growing secondary. Rural, largely native- 
white population with considerable permanent and 
migratory Latin-American element. Created from 
Nueces and San Patricio Counties 1856, organized 
pet year. Named for large live-oak groves in 
county. 


Level to rolling county on Coastal Plain of 
South Texas, drained by Nueces, Frio and Atas- 
cosa Rivers. Alt. 150 ft. Ann. rainfall 25.70 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 70°. 


Black loam, black waxy and gray sandy soils. 
Live oak, mesquite and pecan main timbers. Small 
oil production; gas, glass sand, clay. Has been 
large production of glass in past. Dove and quail 
hunting in season. Fishing in rivers and Lake 
Campus Christi which is at southeast corner of 
county. 


Large-scale cattle-raising industry with Santa 
Gertrudis and other Brahman cross breeds gen- 
eral. Small sheep and goat industry. Poultry de- 
veloped in_recent years. Three large commercial 
apiaries. Flax leading crop in 1948, 1949, 1950, 
but cotton acreage ahead in 1951. Cotton *(7, 072 


bls. av.), grain sorghums, peanuts, broom corn. 
Growing season 283 days. 

Aréd, “SQ. Mtns. +. ste 1,072 Whl._ sales....$1,987,000 
Population, 1950. 3, 054 Retail sales. ..$5,160,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 79.40 Bank ress eisae $3,321,000 


Number farms.. ‘1,010 
Mic. 2 value ee ie cyst estes 
INCOME: {.) oes $8,072,000 


George West (1,540), 


Tax value. ‘$9.4 
Auto registration. sete 


county seat, important 
highway junction; retail center. Three Rivers 
(2,014) center of farming, ranching, oil produc- 
tion, situated at junction Atascosa, Nueces and 
Frio Rivers from which it takes its name. 


*For explanation of all sources, aap oy 
signs and symbols, text and maps, See p. 
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BLANCO 


In scenically beautiful, rugged country of the 
Burnet-Llano area in Central Texas, with sparse 
rural population deriving living from ranching, 
tourist trade, farming, cedar timbers, quarrying 
and minerals. Native-white population with above- 
average income. Created from Bexar Territory and 
Gillespie County 1856, organized same_ year. 
Named for Llano River. At the Llano-Gillespie 
County line is the Enchanted Rock where in 1841 
Capt. John C. Hays and his Texas Rangers re- 
pulsed a band of Comanche Indians. Near Llano 
is site of old Bettina, German Communist colony 
established in 1847 and later abandoned. Near 
Packsaddle Mountain is marker on site of last 
fight with Indians in this area on Aug. 5, 1873. 

Mountainous area with some level to_ rolling 
uplands and narrow cultivable valleys. Bisected 
by Llano with Colorado along east border. Alt. 
350- 1,800 ft. Ann. rainfall 24.96 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 47°, July 85°, mean ann. 66°. 

Soils loam, sandy loam, dark alluvial in low- 
lands. Blackjack, mesquite, post oak, cedar, live 
oak, pecan. Large volume posts cut. Minerals 
varied : granite, graphite, iron ore, copper, mica, 
tale, with large granite-quarrying industry. This 
county, with Burnet, called ‘‘Central Mineral Re- 
gion.’’ Outstanding recreational resources. Lake 
Buchanan lies on northeast border, one of princi- 
pal recreational spots in Texas. Excellent game 
cover with deer, turkey, quail, dove, duck hunting 
in season. A county of much scenic beauty with 
timber-covered mountains and valleys and clear 
running spring-fed rivers and creeks. 

Beef-cattle raising principal industry; with large 
sheep and wool and some goat and mohair indus- 
try. Poultry with commercial turkey movement. 
Dairying on moderate scale. Peanuts leading crop 
in recent years; corn, grain sorghums, oats, and 
miscellaneous feedstuffs with truck for home use. 
Growing season 240 days. 


Area, square miles. .947 Whl. sales....$2,319,000 
Population, 1950...5,377 Retail sales. ..$4,792,000 
Pop Cerasdaiiiiee ...o.¢ bank. res... .;. $4,315,000 
Number farms...... 538 Bank dep..... $4,014,000 
Mfg. value..... $289,000 Tax value... .$6,963,123 
PTCA eaters cs 6,578,000 Auto registration. BP al hae 

Llano (2,960), county seat, is picturesquely sit- 


uated athwart Llano River. Granite quarrying and 
finishing, large tale production, brick and cement 
tile; large tourist trade. Primary cattle, wool, 
mohair and pecan market. Annual home-coming 
and rodeo in June. 


*LOVING COUNTY 


Large-scale cattle-ranching county with native- 
white population which is smallest in Texas in 
both total number and density. In West Texas on 
New Mexico line. Created from Tom Green County 
1887, organized 1931. Named for Oliver Loving, 
Texas pioneer and trail driver. 

Level to rolling prairies and sand hills. Prairie 
and scrub brush. Pecos River and Red Bluff Lake 
form western boundary. Alt. 2,700-3,000 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 12 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. Loving was 
last Texas county organized. 

Clays, gray loams, sandy soils. Oil (1950), 
545,980 bbls.; gravel produced. Sulphur deposits. 

Big cattle ranches cover the county except a 


577 


narrow strip along Pecos River below Red Bluff 
reservoir, raising cotton, alfalfa and grain sor- 
ghums on 1,200 acres of irrigated land. Growing 
season 227 days. 


Area, square miles. .647 Whl. sales (*)......... 
Population, 1950.....227 Retail sales (*)........ 
Poe DESC. labore. tem bali Tes C8). 5 cece sce. 
Number farms....... EA TOTIK VOC iia C* Disiya 3" + viel oha:= 
MICO Value. (Pics. races diene Tax value....$2,172,166 
PNCOWMIG eck cece! clene $286,000 Auto registration. . —4Z 
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Mentone (110) county seat, trading point. 


*LUBBOCK COUNTY 


A leading agricultural county of Texas with 
large industrial and commercial income. Popula- 
tion grew from 51,782 to 100,603, or 94.3 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950. Native-white population 
centered in Lubbock but with thickly populated 
rural areas. High-level individual income. Created 
from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1891. Named 
for Col. Tom S. Lubbock, co-organizer of Terry 
Rangers. 

Level topography of the South High Plains, ex- 
cept valley of Double Mountain Fork of Brazos 
which deepens as flows to southeast corner of 
county. Alt. 3,000-3,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 19.15 in. 
Temp. avgs., ‘Jan. 40°, July 79°, mean ann. 60°. 

Light chocolate and sandy loam soils, underlaid 
by clay subsoil which retains moisture. ‘Minerals— 
ecaliche and rock, sand, gravel, clay for brick and 
tile. Small oil production. Mackenzie State Park 
at Lubbock has excellent recreational facilities; 
eight other parks in Lubbock, one in Slaton. Quail, 
doves and wild ducks hunted in season. In Mac- 
kenzie State Park is segment of Yellowhouse Can- 
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*For explanation of all sources, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see Dp. 
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510. 
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1877. Yellowhouse Canyon was known to the 
Spanish explorers as early as the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. 


Leading cotton-growing county of Texas in re- 
cent years *(205,028 bls. av. 1949 and 1950), grain 
sorghums, wheat *(203,000 bu. av.), Sudan grass, 
forage sorghums, alfalfa, onions, sweet and Irish 


potatoes, lettuce, 


carrots, 


black-eyed peas and 


other truck crops for market. Increase in truck 
crops in recent years. About 300,000 acres under 


irrigation from 2,400 wells. 


One of state’s most 


intensively cultivated, agriculturally industrialized 
counties. Beef cattle, hogs, dairying, chickens and 


turkeys, sheep and wool 
vation program. Growing 


Area, square miles. .892 
Bop; 
Pop.) per? sq: Mi. ..113.3 
Number farms....2,417 
Mfg. value. ..$8,558,000 
Income ....$129,385,000 


for market. Soil-conser- 
season 210 days. 


Whl. sales. .$182,461,000 
Retail sales. $116,184,000 
Bank res...$145,721,000 
Bank dep...$140,144,000 
Tax value...$81,885,645 
AUItO STE. de ee oe 47,077 


Lubbock (71,390), county seat, increased to this 
figure from population of 31,853 in 1940, or 124.1 
per cent, one of fastest-growing cities of size in 
nation. Highly diversified commercial, industrial 
and civic enterprises. Distribution center for South 
Plains and area in Eastern New Mexico. Indus- 
tries include feed mills, meat and poultry packing 
plants, cottonseed-oil mills, butter and cheese 
manufacture, canning. Large wholesale houses in 
many lines. Texas Technological College on 2,008- 
acre tract adjoining city, several large hospitals, 
seven parks besides large Mackenzie State Park. 
Handsome civic and commercial buildings. Pan- 
handle South Plains Fair in October. Slaton 
(5,040) has cottonseed processing, feed mill and 
other industry. Idalou (1,009) and Shallowater 


farm market centers. 


*LYNN COUNTY 
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A leading agricultural county Made 

of Texas on the South High BORDEN 


Plains with native-white popula- 

tion residing largely in thickly 

settled rural areas. Created from Bexar District 
1876, organized 1903. Named for W. Lynn, who 
died in Alamo. 

Level to undulating surface of the High Plains 
with breaks in small area in southeast. Few shal- 
low lakes, notably Lake Tahoka. Alt. 3,000 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 19 in.. Mean ann. temp. 60°. 

Dark and gray sandy loams except southwest 
part which is sandy. Treeless except small amount 
mesquite and planted trees. Sodium _ sulphate, 
magnesium sulphate, silica and potash found in 
lake beds, and produced commercially at times. 
Small oil production. 

A leading cotton county *(142,251 bls. av.), 
grain sorghum, wheat, miscellaneous truck and 
fruit crops. About 30,000 acres under irrigation 
from 287 wells. Beef cattle, swine, dairy cattle and 
sheep in order. Cattle finishing, dairying and poul- 
try increasing in recent years. Active soil and 
wa len conservation program. Growing season 212 

ays. 


Area, square miles..915 Whl. sales... .$3,393,000 
Population, 1950..11,030 Retail sales. ..$7,815,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....12.1 Bank res....$15,752,000 
Number farms.....1,247 Bank res....$15,256,000 
Mige-valuerrs. ... $28,000 Tax value... .$7,447,003 


Income 7458. $12,734,000 Auto registration. .6,501 
Tahoka (2,831), county seat, has cotton gins, 
compress, grain elevators; 


market and shipping 
point for agricultural products. Lynn County Live- 
stock Show in March; Lynn County Fair in 
September. O’Donnell (1,468 total; 1,386 in Lynn 


County) is center of rich farming territory. 


*McCULLOCH COUNTY 
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This county, placed in Southwest Central Texas 
by the usual method of geographic classification, 
is at center of state, having geographic center 
within its bounds in northeastern part. A ranch- 
ing and farming area with largely rural, native 
white population. Created from Bexar pate s 1856, 
organized 1876. Named for Gen. Ben. McCulloch. 

Principal natural features are the Brady Moun- 
tains running east-west through the upper central 
part with the valleys of the Colorado and San 
Saba to north and south respectively. Mountains 
might be called northern border of Edwards 
Plateau. Level to rolling and mountainous surface. 
Some prairie, largely mesquite and brush covered. 
Alt. 1,800 ft. Ann. rainfall 24.94 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 48°, July 82°, mean ann. os 

Soils vary from black in Brady Valley to dark 
chocolate northwest to black sandy loam on up- 
lands; some light sandy. Much fertile land in 
Colorado River Valley in north part. Mesquite, 


live oak, pecan, timber along streams. Coal, brick 
clay, sand, gravel. Excellent hunting range with 
deer, wild turkey, quail, doves. Fishing in San 


Saba and Colorado Rivers. 

Cotton *(8,485 bls. av.), wheat *(240,000 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, oats, corn, peanuts, forage 
crops. Crop-growing largely in Colorado Valley in 
north, Brady Creek and San Saba valleys in cen- 
tral and south. Remaining area devoted to beef 
cattle, sheep and goats with large production 
wool and mohair. Dairying; poultry raising with 
See movement turkeys. Growing season 

ays. 


Area, sq. mine: 1,066 Whl. sales... .$3,864,000 
Population, 1950..11,701 Retail sales. .$10,169,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 11.0 “Bank reste. $9,634,000 


Bank dep.....$9,024,000 
Tax value. ..$10,671,310 
Income Auto registration. .6,253 

Brady county seat, main wholesale, 
retail and shipping point, has cottonseed oil mill, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 


Number farms.....1,012 
Mfg. value..... $322,000 
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compress, gins, milk products plants, mattress 
factory. Rochelle (515) and Mercury farm mar- 
kets in east part. Melvin (696) market and ship- 
ping point for productive cotton, grain sorghum 
and livestock area. 


*McLENNAN COUNTY“. 
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Populous East Central Texas county with in- 
dustrial-commercial-agricultural economy; largely 
native-white population; Negro minority; three 
fourths urban. Created principally from Milam 
County 1850, organized same year. Named for 
Neil McLennan Sr., early settler in this area. 
Western part on Grand Prairie and eastern part 
on Blackland Prairie. Drained by Brazos River, 
which flows through county. Alt. 500 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 35.04 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 48°, July 86°, 
mean ann. 67°. 

Soils mostly black waxy, some sandy loams. 
Post oak, elm, mesquite, cottonwood, cedar, pecan 
timber. Small oil production. Cement material, 
gravel, clays, limestone, sand. Excellent fishing in 
Lake Waco, known for its crappie, largemouth 
bass and goggle-eye; also fishing in Brazos and 
Bosque Rivers and many private lakes that dot 
the county. Quail, doves, squirrel, rabbit, fox and 
coon found in covered territories. Cameron Park 
with 560 acres of natural scenic beauty and ex- 
cellent tourist facilities one of outstanding munici- 
pally owned parks of nation. 

A leading agricultural county. Cotton *(58,438 
bls. av.), wheat *(118,000 bu. av.), corn, oats, 
grain sorghums. Dairying ranks second to cotton 
in agricultural income with many purebred Jersey, 
Holstein and Guernsey herds. Beef-cattle-raising 
on farms and small ranches with increase in num- 
ber of ranches with decline of farm tenancy. 
Poultry industry producing 6,000,000 broilers an- 
nually. Swine raising. Active  soil-conservation 
program. Growing season 244 days. 


Area esd. Minis. 1, Whl. sales. .$139,037,000 
Pops 219502..2.0!.:. 130,194 Ret. sales. .$114,536,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....125.8 Bank res...$107,125,000 
Number farms.....3,754 Bank dep...$101,778,000 
Mfg. value. .$32,621,000 Tax value. .$100,634,435 
Income .....9265,862,000. Auto reg.:....... 45,383 


Waco (84,300), county seat, is sixth among 
Texas cities in industry with 250 manufacturing 
plants, ineluding cotton goods, dairy products, 
sash and door mills, furniture, cement, concrete 
pipe, tents and awnings, work clothing, sporting 
goods, caskets, glass and glass containers, auto- 
mobile tires, cotton twine and cloth, brooms and 
mops, dry-cleaning equipment. Baylor University, 
Paul Quinn College (for Negroes) U.S. Veterans 
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Hospital, six large private hospitals, Waco State 
Home. Large wholesale business. World’s largest 
Robert Browning collection in library at Baylor 
University. Cameron Park outstanding. Completion 
Lake Whitney short distance above Waco on 
Brazos will stimulate Waco industry by furnishing 
water supply. 

McGregor (2,664) farm center in west part; 
Mother Neff State Park and large A&M College 
experiment farm nearby. Mart (2,273), West 


\e (2,122) and Moody (1,078) farm centers. 
a 


*McMULLEN COUNTY 


Large-scale ranching county on 
the Rio Grande Plain of South 
Texas, with secondary income from 
farming and oil. Thin rural popula- 
tion; largely native white with large 
Latin-American element. Created 
from Atascosa, Live Oak and Bexar 
Counties 1858, organized 1877. 
Named for John McMullen, early 
Texas colony empresario. 


Level, broken by few abrupt 
elevations, situated largely in 
Brush Country of mesquite, hui- 
sache, catclaw and small oaks. 
Alt. 200-400 ft. Ann. rainfall 
26.68 in. Mean ann. temp. 72°. 

Black sandy, loam, sandy 





bro NSON tat: loam soils. neath ite, some cot- 


tonwood, live oak, post oak. Oil 
(1950), 659,980 bbls. ; 
gas, kaolin. 


ry Farming on 
ATASCOSA about 15,000 acres 
in northeast part, 
producing cotton, 
grain sorghums, 
flax. ain d).corn. 
Hubam clover, 
guar, cowpeas and 
other cover crops. 
Remaining 773,000 
acres are devoted 
to cattle ranching, 
with Herefords, 


natural 












. 

3 Brahmans and 
Py various Brahman 
x crosses. Some hogs 


raised for market. 
About 3,000 bee- 
hives placed an- 
nually on ranges 
where _huajillo, 
white and black 
brush grow. Brush 
eradication and 
pasture - seeding 
prograny Growing 
season 294 days. 

WihlaeSales 265 ies eerter. cts 
Retail sales.. .. .$256,000 
: BankeTresavG) ote. accent 
Number farms...... aly iekwolke Colsjoe «Cae os oc 
Mig ea Veliee* cine ais Tax value... .$4,396,160 
Income ........$772,000 Auto registration. ...708 


Tilden (380), county seat, main trading point. 
Seat of county-wide high-school district. Calliham 
(300) livestock and oil-field center. 


*MADISON COUNTY 


In East Central Texas, an agricultural county 
that has witnessed decline in tenancy and number 
of farms and increased size of farm with increased 
income and improved economic conditions. Native- 
white population with considerable Negro minority. 
Created from Grimes, Walker and Leon Counties 
1853, organized 1854. Named for President James 
Madison. Scene of some early developments. Fif- 
teen miles northeast of Madisonville is the site of 
Old Trinidad, later known as Spanish Bluff. 

Undulating topography, mainly in Post Oak Belt 
bounded by Trinity River on east, Navasota River 
on west. Alt. 350 ft. Ann. rainfall 43 in. Mean 
ann. temp. 67°. é 

Alluvial, loam, sandy soils. Pine, post oak, ash, 
gum, pecan, hickory, walnut, with some commer- 
cial production; two sawmills in operation in 1951. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps,. see p. 510. 
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Some pottery clay, lignite deposits. Small oil pro- 
duction. Good hunting and fishing in Trinity and 
Navasota Valley areas. 

Cotton, corn, lespedeza, singletary peas, and 
some commercial vegetables. Decreased cotton 
acreage until 1951 which witnessed upturn. A good 
diversified farming county. Number of Grade A 
dairies; beef-cattle raising increased with crosses 
between native cows and registered bulls. Growing 
season 239 days. 








Area, square miles. .478 Whl. sales...... $791,000 
Population, 1950...7,996 Retail sales. ..$5,974,000 
Pop; per sd. mic. ..., 26 Bank ress... ; $4,253,000 


Bank dep.....$3,987,000 


0 
Tax value....$5,554,060 
Auto registration. .3,267 


Miz. valies (AGC 8 pte. 
Income ......$5,719,000 






NORMANGEE, 
LEON COUNTY 


ae; 


MILES 
MADISON COUNTY 


Madisonville (2,385), county seat, trading and 
shipping point. Famous Madisonville Sidewalk 
Cattlemen’s Association holds annual roundup in 


June. 
*MARION COUNTY 


Agricultural county in upper East Texas on 
Louisiana line; native white with large Negro 
population. An old county with points of historic 
interest. (See Jefferson, below.) Created from Cass 
and Harrison Counties 1860, organized same year. 
Named for Francis Marion, Swamp Fox of Ameri- 
can Revolution. Level to rolling and hilly in Pine 
Belt bordering Louisiana. Traversed by Big, Little 
and Black Cypress Bayous. Upper part Caddo 
Lake along southeast border. Alt. 300 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 47.74 in. Mean. ann. temp. 65°. 

Sandy, sandy clay soils, alluvial in bottoms. 
Timber income from pine, white oak, pin oak, 
red oak, sweet gum, ash, hickory. Considerable 
lumber production. Oil (1950), 253,724 bbls.; gas, 
brick clay, iron ore deposits. Caddo Lake on south- 
east border famous for fishing, hunting. Tentative 
Cypress Bayou Dam below Louisiana line would 
create large lake in south part, making barge-line 
navigation possible. 

Sweet potatoes, black-eyed peas, watermelons, 
corn, cotton, peanuts, pecans, fruits and vegetables 
of considerable variety. An upturn in farming 
activity since World War II. Dairying has come 
more into prominence recently. Much improvement 
of pastures. Beef cattle and hogs raised for local 
and outside markets. Growing season 257 days. 


Area, square miles..400 Whl. sales. ...$1,404,000 
Population, 1950. .10,17 Retail sales. ..$4,424,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 25;4u,;Bankires ies $1,94 
Bank dep..... $1,788,000 
TAX) Values. 6. 50,200, (oo 
Auto registration. .2,544 





GRIMES 









HARRISON 


Jefferson (3,161), county seat, historic old city 
at head of tentative navigation on Big Cypress 
Bayou, has syrup manufacturing, broom and mop 
factories, foundry, machine shops, canning plants, 
lumbering, furniture factory. Jefferson was found- 
ed in 1840’s when Big Cypress Bayou was naviga- 
ble and sidewheel steamboats brought merchandise 
which was distributed through West by wagon 
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trains before railroads. Disastrous fire wiped out 
part of town 1866. Plans now under way to restore 
navigation. Jefferson claims oldest drugstore in 
U.S., oldest hotel register in state with names of 
John Jacob Astor (1878), General Grant (1881). 
First Texas artificial ice plant at Jefferson, 1887. 
Historic pilgrimage held annually in spring. In 
Marion County was old Kellyville, named for 
George Addison Kelly. His foundry cast cowbells 
used by early ox-team freighters and was active 
in producing iron products during Civil War. After 
war it turned out first plows made in Texas. 
Predecessor of Kelly industry at Longview. 


*MARTIN COUNTY 
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Ranching and farming county on the West 
Texas plains; native white, rural, relative sparse 
population. Created from Bexar Territory 1876, 
organized 1884. Named for Wyly Martin, promi- 
nent in days of Texas colonization and Republic. 

At lower end of High Plains region; rolling to 
level topography with low east-facing escarpments. 
Traversed by draws of Mustang and Sulphur 
Springs Creeks, upper tributaries of Colorado 
River. Large underground water deposit. Early in 
1951, cities of Big Spring, Snyder and Odessa (in 
other counties) formed water district to draw from 
this supply together with water from reservoir to 
be constructed in Scurry County. Alt. 2,600-3,000 
ft. Ann. rainfall 18 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 

Red sandy, some sandy loam, occasionally spots 
of black. Some mesquite, cedar, shin oak. Brick 
Cay deposits. Small oil production. 

otton *(65,782 bls. av.) is leading crop. Much 
smaller acreages of grain sorghums, small grains 
and fruit and vegetable crops for home and local 
market consumption. About 12,000 acres pe 
Large beef-cattle-raising business, largely ere- 
fords; also sheep with wool and lamb production; 
some swine, dairy and poultry production. Growing 
season 219 days. 


Area, square miles..911 Whl sales (*)......... 

Population, 1950...5,541 Retail sales...$2,417,000 
Pop: per sq.’ mi.....: 6:1) > Bank "resis 4,886,000 
Number farms...... 598 Bank dep..... 4,590,000 
Mfg valuen€* aw. 98s Tax value... .$4,319,866 
Incomerw sy... $5,219,000 Auto registration. .3,067 


Stanton (1,594), county seat, shipping, trading 
point for crop and ranching area. Has cotton gins, 
feed and produce. County fair in October each 
year; livestock show in February. 


*MASON COUNTY 


Cattle, sheep and goat county on Edwards 
Plateau of Southwest Texas, with crop-growing 
secondary income producer. Relatively thin, static, 
rural population; native white, largely descended 
from early German immigrants. Many bilingual, 
English-German-speaking people today. Created 
from Bexar County 1858, organized same year. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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KIMBLE 


MASON COUNTY & 


Named for Lt. G. T. Mason, 
Mexican War. 

Surface is that at breaks of Edwards Plateau, 
drained by Llano River which flows through cen- 
ter, with hills and tablelands in north and souih 
parts. Much picturesque country. Largely timbered 
with mesquite, cedar, small oaks. Alt. 1,200-2,300 
ft. Ann. rainfall 22.5 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 

Red to yellow sandy loams on uplands, dark 
loam on bottom lands. Cedar, mesquite, oak; pecan 
along streams. Limestone, granite, sand and 
gravel, iron, lead, silver, copper; little production. 
About 10 per cent of state’s annual deer kill in 
this county; turkey, quail, doves. Fishing in clear, 
spring-fed streams. Considerable tourist patronage. 
Some revenue from trapping raccoon, opossum, 
skunk, and other fur-bearing animals. 

Beef cattle leading income producer with large- 
and medium-scale ranching and stock farming. 
Sheep and wool production second. Normally 
80,000 to 100,000 western lambs wintered on pas- 
tures. Considerable goat population with mohair 
production. Broiler production in recent years. 
Corn, wheat, peanuts, hay, barley, watermelons 
and fruits and vegetables. Growing season 237 


days. 
Whl. sales. ...$1,581,000 


Area, square miles. .935 
Population, 1950. ..4,94 Retail sales. ..$3,382,000 


killed {In action in 


Pop perisG.sill.;...-.0.0 Bank res;.... $4,390,000 
Number farms...... 743. Bank dep..... $4,002,006 
Mfg. value......$35,000 Tax value... .$6,846,990 
TRCOMIE as, sacs $5,555,000 Auto registration. .2,590 


Mason (2,448), county seat, noted for sturdy 
stone buildings constructed by early German set- 
tlers, retail and shipping point for livestock 
industry. Hill Country Hereford sale in February 
and November; Mason home-coming in June. 


*MATAGORDA COUNTY 


On the tidewater coastal plains of Southeast 
Texas with. diversified economy based on crops, 
livestock, oil, industry, fishing and tourist trade. 
Balanced urban an rural population; native 
white with considerable Negro minority. Created 
from original Mexican municipality in 1836 as one 
of original counties formed by Republic of Texas, 
organized 1837. Named for preceding municipality. 
Many old buildings and sites of historic interest 
in this ay - 

Level coastal plain, largely prairie, but with 
some huisache, hve oak and miscellaneous other 
hardwoods; most of timber along Caney Creek in 
east part. Bisected by Colorado River, for many 
years obstructed by famous Colorado log raft, 
until new channel excavated around it. Alt. sea 
level to 50 ft. Ann. rainfall 41.14 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan wo , July So°, mean ann. 69°. 

Coastal clays, loams and sandy loams of ex- 
ceptional fertility though in need of drainage in 
many places. Live oak, cedar, ash, cottonwood, 
elm, pecan; limited production. Oil (1950), 6,097,- 
201 bbls.; natural gas, mudshell also produced. 
Deposits of sulphur, salt, brick clay. Formerly 
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large sulphur production, inactive last few years. 
Fishing and hunting in vicinity of bays; excellent 
bathing beaches near Matagorda and Sargent. 
Large commercial fish production. 

Rice leading crop with 50,000 acres irrigated 
land producing 750,000 bbls. annually; cotton 
second *(11,378 bls. av.); corn, grain sorghums, 
prairie and_ alfalfa hay, flax and commercial 
vegetables. Beef cattle on coastal grass ranges in 
great numbers; Brahmans’ predominant, with 
cross breeds, including new breed, Braford, Brah- 
man-Hereford cross. Increased dairying for local 
and outside markets; commercial hogs, chicken 
and turkey production. Soil and water conservation 
program, with attention to pasture improvement. 
Growing season 302 days. 


Area, sq. mi....... 1,141 Whl. sales... .$6,834,000 
Population, 1950. .21,559 Retail sales. .$19,761,000 
POD; Debas Gen Milani x 18.9 Bank res....$18,353,000 


Bank dep....$17,389,000 
Tax value. ..$34,499,170 


Income .....$22,105,000 Auto registration. .9,209 
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Bay City (9,418), county seat, 
has rice milling and drying plants, 
hatcheries, meat packing, creamery, 
oil refining, and other industries. Intra- 
coastal Canal aA through county along 
coast. Excellent school system. Large county hos- 
pital. Matagorda Stock Show in March, Rice Fes- 
tival in September. Palacios (2,913), on Matagorda 
Bay, shipping point for livestock, rice, fish, oys- 
ters, shrimp. Has tourist trade, sea-food canning, 
processing, brick plant, fine recreation facilities. 
Texas Baptist Encampment. Matagorda (650) oys- 
ter, fish and shell market. Mudshell plant. 


! KINNEY 
*MAVERICK ‘ 
COUNTY 


Southwest Texas } 
County on the Rio § 
Grande, __ bordering 
Mexico with diversi- 
fied income from 
ranching, truck pro- 
duction, tourist trade 


VIVAYZ 


jority of Mexican de- 
scent and  English- 
Spanish _— speaking. 
Thin rural population 
but with more than 
half the county’s res- 
idents centered in Eagle 
Pass. Created from Kin- 
ney County 1856, organ- 
ized 1871. Named _ for 
Samuel A. Maverick, del- 
egate to the convention 
which declared Texas in- 
dependence. 

Surface largely broken 
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to undulating uplands; aes ar 
narrow fertile valley 
along Rio Grande. Alt. 600-1,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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ug re Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, July 87°, mean 
ann. 70°. : 
Soils, clays, dark loams, sands, strip alluvial 
along Rio Grande, some black. Mesquite, small 
oaks, cedar. Natural gas; coal and brick clay 
deposits. Excellent game cover in upland area of 
county; deer, turkey, doves, quail. 

There is sharp contrast, with distinct line demar- 
cation, between county’s livestock and crop-grow- 
ing areas. The narrow, fertile valley of the Rio 
Grande extending for considerable distance above 
and below Eagle Pass is intensively cultivated, 
under irrigation from 88-mile gravity irrigation 
canal leading from river. Chief crops are spinach, 
tomatoes, onions, cotton, grain sorghums with 
large variety of minor vegetable crops. Several 
thousand carloads truck shipped annually. Upland 
area of county devoted to beef cattle, sheep and 
goat ranching, with large production of wool and 
mohair. Increasing dairy and poultry-raising in- 
dustries in recent years. Growing season 267 days. 


Area; SQ. Milsarers:. 1,279 Whl. sales.. ..$1,801,000 
Population, 1950. .12,292 Retail sales. ..$9,651,000 
Pop; “per Sqzamni se: 9:6 ®Bank resis... $6,216,000 
Number farms...... 246 Bank dep.....$5,799,000 
Mfg. value..... $449,000 Tax value...$14,752,595 
Ineome™ varies $9,548,000 Auto registration. .3,180 


Eagle Pass (7,247), county seat, port of entry 


from Mexico, main marketing, retail, shipping 
point for truck, cattle, lambs, wool. Industries 
include cotton gins, creamery, wholesale oil con- 


mattress factories, woodwork shops, large 
quick-freeze industry. City is outgrowth of old 
Fort Duncan, early -U.S. Army post, now con- 
verted into municipal park. Across international 
bridge is Piedras Negras, Mexican trade center. 
Eagle Pass now has paved road to Mexico City; 
Eagle Pass International Fair annually in October 
and annual American Quarter Horse Show and 
Race Meet. Quemado (314) in irrigated section of 
Rio Grande Valley above Eagle Pass. 


cerns, 


*MEDINA COUNTY A 


BANDERA 7 


MILES 

Diversified ranching, dry-farming and_ truck- 
growing county of Southwest Texas. Largely 
rural, native-white population with many descend- 
ants of early Alsatian (German and French) set- 
tlers; also large Latin-American element. Created 
from Bexar County 1848, organized same year. 
Named for Medina River. 

Traversed by Balcones Escarpment from west 
to east. Northern part in broken country at edge 
of Edwards Plateau, southern two thirds on brush- 
covered rolling Rio Grande Plain. East part 
drained by Medina River which flows from Medina 
Lake on county’s northeast border; western part 
drains into Frio watershed. Alt. 650-1,900 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 28.61 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 53°, 
July 85°, mean ann. 69°. 

Thin limestone soils in north, black waxy in 
central, sands and sandy loams south. Cedar for 
posts, mesquite, post oak, cypress. Clay for brick 
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and tile; small oil production, natural gas. One 
of the best wild game counties in Texas—deer, 
turkey, quail, doves, javelina. 

Considerable area in southeast part of county 
devoted to dry-land farming, producing grain 
sorghums, corn, broom corn, oats, wheat, peanuts. 
and other staple crops. In Medina River Valley 
32,000-acre irrigated area producing variety of 
vegetables for commercial markets. Northern and 
western parts devoted primarily to beef cattle, 
sheep and Lee raising with both large-scale 
ranching and stock farming. Moderate poultry 
raising and dairying. About 3,000 colonies of bees. 
for production of honey from clover which has 
been introduced, and from huajillo and other wild 
blossoms. Growing season 258 days. 


Area, Whi. sales. .. .$2,808,000 
Retail sales. ..$8,652,000: 
Bank, ressee ae $8,687,000: 
Bank dep..... $8,172,000: 
Tax value...$11,108,080: 


Income ..... $11,505,000 Auto registration. .6,916 


Hondo (4,220), county seat, has pottery, feed 
mill, brick and tile, leather working, pecan shell- 
ing and other industries. Considerable tourist 
trade. Medina Hospital. Devine (1,667) market for 
farming area in southeast section. D’Hanis (550) 
ranch and farm market in west. Castroville (992) 
farm market, noted for quaint architecture of 


Number farms... .1,673 
METS * Valiie SG ecu ore 


homes built by early Alsatian settlers. 


*MENARD COUNTY 
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MILES” 
Cattle, sheep and goat-ranching county on 
Edwards Plateau of Southwest Texas. Stable, 


native-white population, largely rural. Income 
supplemented by crop growing and revenue from 
sportsmen and tourists. Created from Bexar 
County 1858, organized 1871. Named for Michel B. 
Menard, founder City of Galveston. 

On Edwards Plateau, picturesque, with farming 
country along San Saba River in center with hill 
ranges and plateaus to south, north and west, 
largely covered with mesquite, cedar and small 
oaks. Alt. 1,800 to 2,450 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.79 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 45°, July 82°, mean ann. 64°. 

Soils largely of limestone origin; dark, gray, 
sandy loams, some clays. Mesquite, live oak, 
Spanish oak, with pecans along streams. Building 
stone, evidences metallic minerals. One of best 
game counties in Texas. Deer, turkey, doves, 
quail. Considerable patronage of hunters, tourists. 

Principal revenue from sheep raising, with 
movement of wool and lambs; cattle second; 
goats and mohair third. Some commercial poultry 
raising, dairying. Conservation program emphasiz- 
ing range management, grass seeding, brush con- 
trol. Cotton, hay crops, peanuts, corn, grain 
sorghums chief crops. About 4,000 acres under 
irrigation in San Saba valley; dry farming in 
southeast part. Growing season 224 days. 


Area, square miles. .914 Whl. sales .....$553,000 
Population, 1950...4,175 Retail sales. ..$3,985,000 
Pop. -perisq. mi... 4.64 Bank Teese $4,147,000 
Number farms...... 352 Bank dep.....$3,803,000 
Migwavalues ()inerc. sate Tax value... .$4,824,395 
Income’ fee. $4,906,000 Auto registration. .2,123 


Menard (2,674), county seat, primary market 
for sheep, wool, mohair, cattle. Site of San.Saba 
_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
Signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Mission destroyed by Comanches, 1858. Fort Mc- 
Kavett ranch-country market. Some buildings of 
historic old Fort McKavett standing. 


*MIDLAND COUNTY 
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In West Texas at lower edge of South Plains, 
with ranching, farming, oil economy. Native- 
white population which has grown rapidly, four 
fifths centered in Midland. Created from Tom 
Green County 1885, organized 1885. Named for 
Soman god halfway between Fort Worth and El 

aso. 

Northern half rolling plain; south part flat 
surface, with occasional small lakes having no 
outward drainage. Alt. 2,500 to 2,900 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 16.29 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 43°, July 81°, 
mean ann. 62°. 

Light soils in north part, sandy in places; 
tighter soils in south. Sandy, red, dark loam with 
clay foundation. Brushy mesquite in parts. Vast 
deposit of polyhalite, potash ore, underlies much 
of county. Oil (1950), 1,182,984 bbls.; gas. Much 
drilling in early 1951; center of Spraberry Sand 


development. 
A leading cattle-raising county with large 
ranches; Hereford prevailing breed. Ranches 


largely in north and southwest parts. Farming in 
middle and eastern part. Cotton *(13,026 bls. 
av.); grain sorghums, wheat, oats, forage. Recent 
expansion of area being irrigated from wells. 
Growing season 217 days. 


Area, square miles. .938 Whl sales...$17,714,000 
Population, enh ae 785 Retail sales. .$25,753,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .27.5 Bank res....$50,496,000 
Number farms...... pak Bank dep... .$48,370,000 
Mfg. value.....$358,0 Tax value. ..$16,200,440 
Income... 2.2 $37, ayer 500 FNULO ATES ss oo ct 14,156 


Midland (21,756 in 1950; 9,352 in 1940; 5,484 in 
1930), county seat, headquarters for much of oil 
operations in Permian Basin having world’s great- 
est known oil reserve; 1,113,500 bbls. daily pro- 
duction early in 1951; 300 oil companies and 
affiliate offices located here. Historically head- 
quarters for cattle empire, it is center of ranching 
interests of wide area in West Texas and New 
Mexico. Home of cattle kings with much ranch 
and cattle dealing consummated here. Character- 
istically an office, management and _ financial 
center. High average income. Excellent civic im- 
provements; fine homes, hotels. Stopping place for 
business travelers, tourists. Good rail, highway, 
ane connections. Annual fair in October, Rodeo 
in June. 


*MILAM COUNTY id 
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QPSANDOW MISSIONS SITE 


A o et 


Agricultural county, with secondary income from 
industry and trade. Largely rural, native popula- 
tion with considerable proportion Negroes. Cre- 
ated from former municipality 1836, organized 
1837. Named for Benjamin Rush Milam, Texas 
patriot. 

Undulating to flat, with north part on Black- 
land Prairies and south part in sandy, clay Post 
Oak Belt. Alt. 300-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 34.64 in. 
temp. aves:,. Jan. 49°, July, So°, mean ann. 67°. 

Prairie waxy black, bottoms chocolate alluvial, 
uplands shallow gray loam, clay foundation; some 
deep white sandy. Blackjack, post oak, red oak, 
hickory, pecan. Small oil production, lignite, brick 
and tile, pottery clays, mineral waters. Lignite 
and peat. One of best quail counties in Central 
Texas; doves; fishing in streams and small lakes. 

Cotton * (22,883 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, 
peanuts, watermelons, truck. Increased beef-cattle 
raising in recent years. Dairying, poultry, swine, 
noey bring minor revenue. Growing season 251 
ays 


Area, sq. mi. 1,027 Whl. sales... .$5,662,000 
Population, 1950. 23'585 Retail sales. . $15,769,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 23.0 Bank res... - $14,292,000 
Number farms.....2,805 Bank dep... .$13,430,000 
Misiivalue. #2: % $503,000 Tax value. ..$17,903,429 
Income .. $19,410,000 Auto registration. .9,233 


Cameron (5,227), county seat, cotton marketing 
and shipping point; compress, cottonseed-oil mill. 
Distribution point. Rockdale (2,311), farm market 
in south part. Thorndale (851) and Milano (500) 
other farm-market centers. 


*MILLS COUNTY 


In Southwest Texas at junction of Edwards 
Plateau and Grand Prairie, with rural white 
population depending primarily on livestock raising 
and farming. Created from parts of Brown, 
Comanche, Hamilton, Lampasas Counties 1887, 
organized same year. Named for John T. Mills, 
district judge during Republic. Undulating plain 
broken by hill ranges, peaks and valley of Colo- 
rado which forms southwest border. Some prairie 
land; largely timbered with mesquite, cedar and 
small oaks. Alt. 1,200-1,750 ft. Ann. rainfall 29.55 
in. Mean. ann. temp. 65°. 

Loams, sandy loams, sandy, alluvial in bottoms. 
Post oak, live oak, pecan timber. Building stone, 
clays, evidences metallic minerals. Excellent game 
Ale deer, quail, doves; fishing in Colorado 

iver. 

Beef cattle, sheep principal sources of income. 
Also Angora goats with mohair production. Dairy- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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ing and poultry raising on moderate scale. Grain 
sorghums, pecans, cotton, oats, peanuts, fruits 
grown for market. Growing season 235 days. 


Area, square miles. .734 Whl._ sales... .$2,902,000 
Population, 1950...5,999 Retail sales. .$3,625,000 
Pop. per, Sa> mi. e.. 8.2 Bank res... 2,940,000 
Number farms..... 1,061 Bank dep..... $2,751,000 
Mfg. value (*)......... Tax value....$5,195,685 
Incomer sey eae $5,551,000 Auto registration. .2,753 


Goldthwaite (1,559), county seat, market and 
shipping point for cattle, lambs, wool, mohair, 
pecans, cotton. Mullin (324) farm market. 


*MITCHELL COUNTY 
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Livestock, crop and industrial county of West 
Texas with balanced urban and rural population, 
largely native white. Created from Bexar County 
1876, organized 1881. Named for Eli and Asa 
Mitchell of Austin’s colony. 

Undulating to hilly topography, traversed north 
to south by Colorado; largely prairie, some mes- 
quite timbered country. Landmark is Lone Wolf 
Mountain NE of Colorado City, guide for Indians 
and early ‘settlers. Alt. 1,900 to 2,500 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 21.33 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 65°. 

Dark loam in valleys; sandy loam, red loam 
with clay subsoil on uplands. Oil (1950), 784,831 
bbls.; deposits brick and tile clay, salt, potash. 
Mesquite timber, underground water. 

About 194,000 acres in cultivation; 374,000 in 
range lands. Cotton *(44,103 bls. av.), grain 
sorghums, forage, oats, wheat, peanuts, clovers, 
alfalfa; 15,000 acres in Abruzzi rye and vetch. 
Beef cattle and sheep on ranges; dairying increas- 
ing. Conservation program with terracing, con- 
deta range management. Growing season 209 

ays. 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


Whl. sales. ...$3,247,000 
Retail sales.. .$9,865,000 
Bank res....$12,163, 


Area, square miles. .922 
Population, 1950. .14,357 
Pop. per sq. mi.....15.6 


Number farms...... 977 Bank dep....$11,738,000 
Mt eevaluenCe 52 soos Tax value...$12,080,470 
Income ... $14,993,000 Auto registration. .7,406. 


_Colorado City (6,709), county seat, has oil re- 
finery, other industries. Cattle, cotton, grain sor- 
ghum market. Medical facilities above average. 
Established as early terminus of Texas & Pacific 
Railroad, it boomed, declined and has returned to 
steady growth in recent years. Loraine (1,041) in 
east part, center crop, ranching, dairying area. 


*MONTAGUE COUNTY 
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dered on north by Red 
River, Oklahoma line. Diversified crop and live- 
stock pro with supplementary income from 


oil and industry. Created from Cooke County 1857, 
organized 1858; named for Daniel Montague, 
early Texas Indian fighter, pioneer surveyor. 


Monument marking Spanish Fort, site of an an- 
cient Taovayas Indian village. 

On divide between Red and Trinity basins of 
North Texas, west and northwest parts on rolling 
prairies; remainder in West Cross Timbers. Alt- 
800-1,250 ft. Ann. rainfall 29.97 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 44°, July 84°, mean ann. 64°. nae 

Sandy loams on uplands, red clay in valleys, 
black sandy loam in bottoms. Post oak, blackjack, 
walnut, elm, pecan, hickory. Oil (1950), 6,510,137 
bbls.; gas, brick and pottery clays, coal, stone. 

Cotton, corn, peanuts, varied truck crops, 
legumes, grain sorghums, orchards and vineyards. 
Western part adapted to staple crops; eastern 
and south-central part to truck and fruit, notably 
in Fruitland vicinity. One of the leading grape- 
producing counties of Texas with large experiment 
station of A&M College near Montague specializing 
in grapes, apples, peaches and other fruits. A 
leading poultry-producing county; beef cattle, 
dairy produce large income. Conservation pro- 
gram with terracing, cover crops; reseeding of old 
fields to grasses. Growing season 229 days. 


Area, square miles. .937 Whl. sales... .$4,290,000 
Population, 1950..17,070 Retail sales. .$12,925,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....18.2 Bank res... .$12,199,000 
Number farms....1,611 Bank dep... .$11,450,000 
Mfg. value...$1,228,000 Tax value. ..$22,108,835 
Income .....$15,622,000 Auto registration. .8,284 


Montague (284), county seat, is courthouse and 
few commercial and residential buildings. Bowie 

*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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fruit and 


(4,530) center of diversified cotton, 
industry. 


vegetable area; also notable poultry 


Nocona (3,001) has leather goods industries origi-— 


nating in bootmaking in pioneer days, four fac- 
tories making boots, footballs, baseball gloves and 
other athletic goods, belts, purses and other leath- 
er products. Saint Jo (1,139) farm market in east 
part of county. 


nN *MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
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with 
forest products, agri- 
culture and industry. Stable, moderately increas- 
ing population, 1940 to 1950, after oil boom of 


In Southeast Texas, north of Houston, 


economy depending on oil, 


1930’s. Less than third of population living in 
places of 2,500 or more (urban class), but more 
than half in nonagricultural vocations—oil fields 
and lumber mills. Large Negro population. Cre- 
ated from Washington County 1837, organized 
same year. Named for Richard Montgomery, dele- 
gate from Dutchess County in First New York 
Provisional Assembly, 1775. 

Largely in Pine Belt but with southwest fringe 
on Coastal Prairie. Level in southeast half; rolling 
to hilly in northwest. Alt. 150-300 ft. Ann. rain- 
foe Gem hemp. aves., Jan. 50°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 67°. 

A leading forest products producer, including 
lumber, pulpwood, crossties; 550,000 acres in 
commercial timbers. Oil (1950), 11,979,860 bbls. ; 
natural gas, brick and tile clay. Excellent hunting 
and fishing; deer and other game being restocked. 
Sam Houston and San Jacinto National Forests 
extend into north and northeast parts. 

Large beef-cattle industry with Brahman, Here- 
ford, Angus breeds; dairying and poultry raising 
with most of product going to Houston market. 
Pasture improvement in fertile bottom lands. 
Limited acreage in cultivation producing corn and 
truck crops. Growing season 239 days. 


ATCA ABO Wie. . 1,090 Whl. sales... .$2,778,000 
Population, 1950. .24,504 Retail sales. $15,217,000 
POD sper sdwiin Whee. bank resi:... $9,139,000 
Number farms.....1,350 Bank dep.....$8,570,000 
Mfg. value...$7,510,000 Tax value...$71,227,745 
IM¢0mMesrs.a 2s S20vooo, 000) Auto regs. ...c cts. 10,067 


Conroe (7,313), county seat, center of lumber, 
oil and farming area, has oil-well repair, machine 
shops and foundries, recycling plant, furniture 
factory, creosoting plant, lumber mills. Rapid 
growth in recent years and much civic improve- 
ment. Willis (1,153) and Montgomery (520) are 
market and shipping centers in north and west 
parts, respectively. 


*MOORE COUNTY 


_On Panhandle Plains, with native-white popula- 
tion balanced between urban and rural pursuits, 
depending on farming, ranching and natural gas 
for livelihood. Created from Bexar Territory 1876, 
organized 1892. Named for Commodore Edwin 
Ward Moore, Commodore of Texas Navy. 

Level surface except breaks toward Canadian 
Canyon in southeast, and rough country along 
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Paloduro Creek in northeast. (Note.—Do not con- 
fuse with Palo Duro Canyon in Randall County.) 
Covered with native turf, or in crops. Alt. 3,000- 
SE ft. Ann. rainfall 19.7 in. Mean ann. temp. 
ge 

Largely loam, sandy loam soils. One of principal 
producers in Panhandle natural gas field, world’s 
largest, supporting much of county’s population; 
about twenty-five plants producing carbon black, 
gasoline, natural gas. Small oil production. 

Wheat *(1,866,600 bu. av.); large grain-sorghum 
crop. Winter legumes as soil builders; 10,000 irri- 
gated acres. Big cattle-raising industry. production 
of stockers on ranges and winter wheat; feeding 
increased in recent years. Dairying, hogs, sheep 
and goats, poultry minor enterprises. Soil conser- 
vation program, including wind-erosion prevention. 
Growing season 183 days. 


Area, square miles. .912 
Population, 1950. .13,349 
Pop. per sq. mi.....14.6 


Whi. sales. ...$4,995,000 
Retail sales. ..$9,546,000 
Bank. res. se $5,738,000 


Number farms...... 172 Bank dep..... $5,380,000 
Mfg. value. ..$7,436,000 Tax value. ..$21,034,415 
INCOME. %.. 5. $16,713,000 Auto registration. .6,936 


Dumas (6,108), county seat, center of cattle, 
wheat, natural gas and oil area; in vicinity are 
twenty-five carbon black, natural gasoline and 
allied industries; zinc smelter. Pe, 
Two hospitals. Dogie Days in BAe s 
Sunray (1,524) is in hye ear 
wheat, natural gas producing, ) ® STATE 
carbon manufacturing area. Antz Up PARK 
i = 


*MORRIS COUNTY 


Small county in Northeast 
Texas Piney Woods; agricul- 
tural and industrial economy 


with rural, partly Negro, pop- 
ulation. Establishment big iron 
blast furnace will probably e 
bring future growth. Created 5 
from Titus County 1875, or- & 
ganized same year. Named for & 
W. W. Morris, prominent East 
Texas lawyer. 

On divide between Sulphur 
River and Big Cypress Bayou 
which bound it on north and DA 
south, respectively. Center (Da 
rolling to level; southern part 4 
broken with low mountain 
ranges; north part rolling to , 
hilly. Alt. 300-450 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 41.87 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 66°. 

Sandy soils on uplands, allu- 
vials in bottoms. Timber cut 
commercially for pulp, lumber 
—pine, gum, post oak, white 
oak. Pine seedling planting 
program. Deposits lignite, iron 
ore, clay. Deposit of iron ore 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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in southern part sufficient for large industrial 
production 100 years; $25,000,000 furnace and 
coke ovens built during war by U.S. Defense 
Plant Corporation sold in 1947 to Lone Star Steel 
Company. Project closed for building steel plant 
early in 1951, to cost about_ $70,000,000. Plant 
located seven miles south of Daingerfield. Excel- 
lent hunting in forested area; fishing in rivers, 
bayous an lakes, notably reservoir of steel 
company. Daingerfield State Park recreation point 
for large area. 

Watermelons, sweet potatoes, peanuts, cotton, 
corn, grain sorghums, hay, peaches, miscellaneous 
truck. Trend toward livestock. Beef cattle, dairy- 
ing, poultry including egg and broiler shipments. 
Growing season 231 days. 

Area, square miles. .263 Whl. sales...... $567,000 







Population, 1950.. .9,483 
Pop. per sq: ml. .2..a0.0 


Number farms...... 862 
Mfg. value. ..$1,089,000 
THRCOME= cae $5,881,000 


Retail sales. ..$4,242,000 
Bank res..... $4,941,000 
Banik dep. cca $4,562,000 
Tax value....$4,655,360 
Auto registration. .2,960 


Daingerfield (1,667), county seat, seven miles 
from big blast furnaces. (See above.) Sawmills. 
Growth anticipated with completion steel mill. 
Naples (1,332) and Omaha (738) are fruit and 


vegetable markets and shipping points. 


*MOTLEY COUNTY 
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Northwest Texas ranching county with secondary 
farming. Native white, rural population. Created 
from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1891. Named 
for Dr. Junius William Mottley, killed in Battle 
of San Jacinto. (Difference in spelling because of 
error in statute creating and naming county.) 

Broken, rolling terrain, with level land between 
breaks, on rolling plains of Northwest Texas im- 
mediately below Cap Rock. Drained by North, 
Middle and South Pease Rivers. Alt. 2,200-3,000 
ft. Ann. rainfall 21.61 in. Mean ann. temp. 61°. 

Soils stiff black clay to sandy; underlaid with 
clay, red clay subsoil. Part prairie; part mesquite 
woodland with some small oaks and cedar. Min- 
erals—bleaching clays, lignite, sand, gravel, ca- 
liche; little production. 

Part of Matador ranch covers 250,000 acres of 
county. Smaller ranches. Hereford cattle princi- 
pally; some Angus, Shorthorn. Few sheep, hogs, 
poultry.. Extensive terracing program. Cotton 
*(21,699 bls. av.), wheat *(152,000 bu. av.), oats, 
peanuts. Growing season 218 days. 


Area,wsa; mis... ..: 1,011 Whl. sales. ...$2,493,000 
Population, 1950...3,963 Retail sales. .$3,580,000 
Pop,.per' sq. mi. s.. <.0.0) sbank =resc. a. $3,550,000 
Number farms......471 Bank dep..... $3,402,000 
Mfg. value......$42,000 Tax value....$5,757,451 
Income ......$4,048,000 Auto registration. .1,963 

Matador (1,325), county seat, headquarters 


Matador Ranch, one of two largest in Texas; 
cattle, farm market. Roaring Springs (433), trade, 
recreational center with large springs. 


“TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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*NACOGDOCHES “~*~ te" 
COUNTY (AY ANGELINA 


safe | 
One of oldest Texas counties. Bal- g 
anced agricultural, forestry, industrial 
economy. Urban and rural population; 


many at ee One of original counties, 

created 1836, organized 1837. Named for 

Nacogdoches Indians. Scene of one of the 

four oldest civilized settlements in Texas. 

Nacogdoches has many interesting old landmarks. 
The famous Old Stone Fort, reconstructed as part 
of the centennial program, with stones used in the 
original structure, stands on the campus of Ste- 
phen F. Austin State Teachers College. It houses 
a historical museum. At Nacogdoches is old build- 
ing of Nacogdoches University, incorporated Feb. 
3, 1845. Also site of home of Antonio Gil Ybarbo, 
founder of modern Nacogdoches in 1779. At North 
and Mullen Streets is site of Mission Nuestra 
Senora de Guadalupe, established by Franciscans, 
1716; its deserted buildings in 1779 served as 
nucleus for permanent settlement of Nacogdoches. 
On State Highway 35, 4.3 miles north of Nacog- 
doches, is. the site of Old North Church, first 
known as Union Church. Organized in 1838 and a 
small log church erected. Present structure erected 
in 1852. Four miles east of Nacogdoches is the 
home of Peter Ellis Bean, erected in 1829. In 
county are sites of original establishment of Mis- 
sions Concepcion, San Jose and San Juan Capis- 
trano, later moved to San Antonio. Some fine old 
homes, built before War Between the States, are 
still standing in Nacogdoches and environs. 

Rolling to broken, wooded area with level pla- 
teaus and valleys in Pine Belt of East Texas. 
Alt.. 200-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 47.02 in. 
avgs., Jan. 48°, July 82°, mean ann. 64°. 

Soils gray sandy, red sandy, red stiff on hills; 
dark sandy alluvial, red loam in lowlands. Timber 
chief natural resource, lumbering main industry— 
center of shortleaf pine belt, gum, oak, magnolia. 
Value of wood production in 1950 was $6,000,000. 
Small oil production; gas, brick and tile clay, 
lignite. Good game cover. Squirrel, doves, migra- 
tory waterfowl; fishing in rivers and lakes. Ange- 
lina Pilg r goe Forest extends into southern part of 
county. 

Former cotton county turned largely to live- 
stock; 201 Grade A dairies with $4,000,000 annual 
sales; 350 broiler houses with $3,000,000; beef- 
cattle sales, $2,750,000. Cotton *(5,869-bls. av.), 
corn, melons, truck. Conservation program. Grow- 
ing season 234 days. 


Temp. 


Area, square miles. .963 
Population, 1950. .30,326 
Pop. per. sq. mi..... OL.0 
Number farms.....2,743 
Mfg. value. ..$5,748,000 
Income .....$22,946,000 


Nacogdoches (12,303), 


Whi. sales. ...$8,337,000 
Retail sales. .$18,491,000 
Bank res....$17,451,000 
Bank dep....$16,177,000 
Tax value. 7.914 (315 
Auto registration. .9,880 


county seat, established 


originally in 1716 around Guadalupe Mission; re- 


established permanently 
brick plant, cottonseed oil 


Sawmills, feed mills, 


in 1779. (See above.) 


mill, garment factory, other industries. Stephen F. 


Austin State College. 


Cushing 


(476), Garrison 


(698), Chireno (500), Appleby (250), farm trading 


points. 


*For explanation of all sources, 


abbreviations, 


signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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*NAVARRO COUNTY 


Populous North Central Texas county with farm 
and industrial economy; native white, rural and 
urban go ulation with Negro minority. Created 
from ertson County 1846, organized same 
year. Named for Jose Antonio Navarro, Texas 
patriot, signer of Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Rolling terrain of Blackland Prairies but with 
small eastern part in Post Oak Belt. Alt. 300-500 
ft. Ann. rainfall 36.91 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 47°, 
July 84°, mean ann. 66°. 

Blackland soils except sandy and sandy loams 
in east part. Oil (1950), 593,086 bbls.; gas, clay, 
lignite. Longest record oil production in Texas. 
Lignite deposits. Hunting in Chambers and Trinity 
bottoms. Squirrel, doves, migratory waterfowl. 
Fishing in rivers and lakes. 

Cotton *(61,953 bls. av.), corn, small grains, 
legume seeds. Truck for local markets including 
melons, potatoes, onions, peanuts, pecans. Beef 
cattle on large scale; large dairy, broiler produc- 
tion for local and outside markets. Growing season 
244 days. 


Ame, SOs gl: .:. 084 Whl. sales. ..$19,291,000 
Population, aon 48, 916 Retail sales. .$27,532,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 35. : Bank res....$33,677,000 
Number farms. 3,1 Bank dep... .$31,213,000 
Mfg. value. $4, 080; 000 Tax value. ..$24,255,340 
Ineome’. 5... $3 2,504,000 “Auto ree. ....3... 14,703 


Corsicana (19,108), county seat, manufactures 
oil-well machinery, cotton cloth, garments and 
hats, food products, foundry products. Navarro 
Junior College. State Orphans Home; IOOF Home 
for Children; hospitals with $1,600,000 hospital 
under construction early 1951. Birthplace of oil 
industry west of Mississippi. Annual Livestock 
Show and Rodeo. Farm centers include Kerens 
(1,191), with garment factory and wholesale seed 
house, Dawson (1,102), Blooming Grove (734) and 
Frost (581). 


NAVARRO . 
COUNTY 
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*NEWTON COUNTY 


Southeast Texas lumbering and agricultural 
county on Louisiana line. Native white, with large 
Negro element, rural population; many residents 
working in Beaumont-Orange industries. Created 
from Jasper County 1846, organized same year. 
Named for Sgt. John Newton, hero of American 
Revolution. An early settled county, it has some 
interesting old landmarks. At Belgrade is marker 
on site of town which was established in 1839 and 
was a thriving settlement before the Civil War. 

In Pine Belt of Southeast Texas, level in south, 
and hilly and broken in north; bordered on east 
by Sabine River. Alt. 40-200 ft. Ann. rainfall 
56.13 in. Mean ann. temp. 67°. 

Soils sandy, clay, some deep sands, alluvial in 
bottoms. Lumbering main industry (sawlogs, ties, 
pulpwood), with shortleaf and longleaf pine, white 
oak, gum, magnolia, cypress. Oil (1950), 523,058 
bbls. ; gas, lignite, clay. Heavily forested terrain 
good ‘cover for game. Deer, squirrel, doves, migra- 
tory waterfowl. 


Brazos and Colorado basins. 
WN 
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SABINE Cotton, tomatoes, 
epee otatoes, snap beans 


or market. Wide va- 
riety truck for home 
use. Several tung 
groves. Increased beef 
eattle; 34 Grade A 
dairies, poultry for 
eggs and _ broilers, 
shipping to Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, Orange. 
Growing season 249 
days. 

Area, square miles. .941 
Population, as -10, 832 
Pop. per sq. mi. 11.5 
Number farms.. ih 254 
Mfg. value.. $2, 543, 000 
Income "202,000 
WIT ee SAL OSmaC®) ters crete es 
Retail sales. . 
Bank res: :.. $2,29 
Bank dep..... $2,127,000 
axa Value... sso lotolLo 
Auto registration. 2,623 


Newton (934), county 
seat, lumber center; farm 
market. Wiergate, Dewey- 
ville, Call, Burkeville are 
lumber and farm centers. 


*NOLAN 
COUNTY 
(Map on next page.) 


Central West Texas county 
with balanced agricultural and 
industrial income; native-white 
population, 30 per cent rural. 
COUNTY Created from  Bexar_ Territory 

1876, organized 1881. Named for 
Philip Nolan, explorer into Spanish Province of 
Texas, who was Slain in 1801. 

Principal natural feature is the Callahan Divide 
running east-west through county, boundary of 
Rolling surface ex- 
cept in breaks of divide; part prairie, part 
woodland. Alt. 2,100- 2,700 ft. Ann. rainfall 
24.35 in. Mean ann. temp. 64°. 

Soil mainly reddish dark loam, 
black waxy lime sand, some sandy. 
: berry, cottonwood, 
pS SW mesquite. Commercial gypsum prod- 
ucts; strontium celestite commercially 
mined; deposits silica sand, manga- 
nese. Small oil production, and sand 

adaptable to glass uses. Hunting for 
\ quail, doves, waterfowl in central and 

southern, part of county. Large game 

preserve stocked with deer and tur- 

key. Fishing, boating, swimming in 

Lakes Sweetwater and Trammel. 
Some interesting contrasts are witnessed by 
the traveler in approaching and traversing 
the Callahan Divide—valley farming areas, 
timbered hills, wide treeless prairies remi- 
niscent of the West Texas prairies in their 
native state. 


Re 


OGN ORANGE 


NEWTON 


some 
Hack- 
scrub post oak, 


Cotton *(21,032 bls. av.), wheat *(237,- 
500 bu. av.), grain sorghums, corn, oats, 
barley, forage. Farming largely in fertile area 


around Roscoe and in east central part. Table- 
lands and breaks devoted to ranching. Beef cattle; 
some sheep, swine, poultry, goats. Growing season 
220 days. Active conservation program with dirt- 
tank construction, terracing, contouring, planting 


legumes, cedar eradication. 
Area, square miles..921 Whl. sales.. .$29,072,000 
Population, 1950..19,808 Retail sales. . $19,708,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....21.5 Bank res... .$20,404,000 
Number farms.......799 Bank dep... .$19,242,000 
Mfg. value...$5,404,000 Tax value. ..$13,384,876 
Income ss. $23,040,000) Auto. regs in. etre 10,895 
Sweetwater (13,580), county seat, has _ large 


gypsum products industry, cottonseed oil mill, rail 
shops, oil refinery, packing plant, compress, sand 
and gravel quarries, creameries, hatcheries. Four- 
County Stock Show in March, Hereford. Show in 
December, Horse Show in September. Roscoe 
(1,581) is in intensively cultivated cotton, grain 
ppt Blackwell (400) serves livestock area in 
sou 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
Signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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*NUECES COUNTY 


In South Texas, on Gulf coast with portions 
lying on Padre and Mustang Islands. Sixth-rank- 
ing Texas county in population and fastest grow- 
ing, 1940-1950, among larger counties. Diversified 
income from oil and gas, shipping, industry, 
farming, livestock, tourist trade. Native-white 
population with large Latin-American minority; 
some Negroes. Created from San Patricio County 
hae organized same year. Named for Nueces 
River. 

Flat lands with gentle slope to coast; part 
prairie, part woodland and brush in native state, 
but now largely in cultivation. Alt. sea level to 
180 ft. Ann. rainfall 26.43 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 
34°, July 82°, mean ann. 68°. 

Soils dark sandy loam, light sandy, some black 
waxy, clay loam. Mesquite, post oak, live oak, 
huisache. Oil (1950), 13,373,117 bbls.; natural gas. 
This is a leading petroleum and natural gas 
county. Bay shell for lime; brick clay, glass sand. 
Boating, swimming, fishing; excellent beaches. 
Development in 1950-51 of housing and recrea- 
tional facilities on Padre Island. 


Cotton *(73,398 bls.), grain sorghums, flax; 
variety of commercial truck including cabbage, 
spinach, onions, beans and peas, carrots. About 


1,700 cars annually; 5,000 acres irrigated. Beef 
cattle, swine, dairying for market. Growing season 
334 days. 

Area, Square miles. .838 
Pop., 1950 


Whl. sales. .$143,468,000 
Ret. sales. .$141,350,000 
Bank res. ..$124,794,000 
Bank dep...$118,999,000 
Tax value. .$145,711,905 
ANLOS TAQ s Giviad ate 63,720 


Mfg. 


Income ....$265,346,000 
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TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


shipping, manufacturing, commercial fishing, tour- 
ist trade. Among larger industries are manufac- 
ture of corn products utilizing grain sorghums, 
petroleum refinery, chemicals, Portland cement, 
food processing, cotton oil mills. Deep-water port 
with connections with Intracoastal Canal. Excellent 
beaches with boating, fishing; large tourist trade. 
University of Corpus Christi, Del Mar Junior Col- 
lege. U.S. Navy’s largest Air Training Station. 
Buccaneer Days Fiesta in June. Robstown (7,248) 
is cotton and truck marketing and shipping int, 
retail center for rich farming area. Bishop (2,732) 
is location large chemical plant. Port Aransas 
aos is shipping and fishing center on Mustang 
sland. 


*OCHILTREE COUNTY 


On Panhandle Plains bordering Oklahoma; lead- 
ing wheat eee with large beef-cattle production. 
Native white, largely rural population. Created 
from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1889. Named 
for William Beck Ochiltree, who served in cabinet 
of Republic of Texas. ; ; 

Level to slightly undulating terrain except where 
broken by Wolf Creek in central east part. Tree- 
less, grass-covered plain in native state, but large 
area now in cultivation. Alt. 2,600-3,100 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 19.54 in. Mean ann. temp. 54°. 

Deep, dark clay loam soil, with clay or clay 
loam subsoil. Water at 60-300 ft. Caliche for high- 
way building. Hunting in broken areas; quail, 
migratory waterfowl. Perryton State Park in 
Wolf Creek Valley. Eighteen miles southeast of 
Perryton is the site of the Buried City, pueblo 
ruin built by Panhandle Pueblo Indians, discov- 


ered in 1907. OKLAHOMA 
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Leading wheat county of MILES 


Texas and one of leading in nation *(3,403,500 bu. 
anor 


grain sorghums, barley, oats. Wheat is high- 
protein variety, much in demand by 
commercial millers and for _ seed. 
Commercial elevator storage capacity 
2,385,000 bushels; additional 4,000,000: 


on farms. Beef-cattle raising on 
ranges—Herefords with Angus second. 
Few sheep, swine, poultry. Cattle 


shipped in for winter pasture in wheat 
fields. Growing season 193 days. 


LE Area; square* miles A050, asia 905 

Ty AGUA Ee Population, 1950. 0... Ge. Jeera 
DULCE, \; Population per square mile........6.7 
| sivbeco \™ Number farms tw o.2/.0% 0) whee 439 
Ry Manufacturing ‘value incr. ciencee eataeiee $224,000 
' DRISCOLL, All) Income)... 5 eat wets Si) PRLog ee pk ec 
et c4 « ze Wholesale sales...%:. Shae hiseer eran $21,501,000 
ANA @ /frrz” \ b i Wwe, Y Retail sales «).....c 5 sists. st..<cishalelesle akiede poe Omen 
<2 ERY 2 CATO Bank neSQUICES. wise als vs ein geet ean $9,922,000 
‘No 75) CHAPMANK, 050 ‘ Bank. :depositiS.....<cies <tiaistere oietenee nanan $9,426,000 
aBISHOP a7 RANCH. — endear, Tax, Value@sdisin «3vuh hha. ana $7,443,679 

Mee OE RE. ERAS Mapa oes 1s. ~~ Auto registration,s.)<\sciidisis.« i sisieicbeleiteneren ia 4,623 

= Divi0eD wiGHwar naval air reams cenren Perryton (4,399) is farthest north of any 

is MILES * county seat in Texas; large retail area; grain 

Corpus Christi (108,053), county seat, one of elevators, canvas products manufacturing and 


nation’s most rapidly growing cities in this class. 
Varied economic resources—oil and gas, farming, 


other industries. Hospitals. Annual county fair 
and Hereford show and sale. 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 
*OLDHAM COUNTY 


NEW MEXICO 
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Panhandle High Plains county on New Mexico 


line, with sparse rural, native-white population, 
dependent on ranching and crops. Created from 
Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1881. Named for 
Williamson Simpson Oldham, member Confederate 
Senate from Texas. A part of the original XIT 
Ranch, Oldham was exclusively a cattle-ranching 
country until recent years. Memento of early 
ranching days is old Tascosa, marked as site of 
the ‘‘Cowboy Capital of the Texas Panhandle,”’’ 
1877-1888. County seat Oldham County, 1881-1915. 
At Tascosa is the famous Boot Hill Cemetery 
where ‘‘men who died with their boots on’’ were 
buried. Boys’ Ranch now maintained here as char- 
acter-building institution. 

High Plains terrain; treeless, grass-covered 
plain, level _in south_and southeast parts and 
broken by Canadian River in northern. portions. 
Alt. 3,200-4,100 ft. Ann. rainfall 20.45 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 34°, July 78°, mean ann. 56°. . 

Light sandy, cholocate loam soils on plains; 
dark sandy loam in valleys. A little cottonwood, 
hackberry, ash, mesquite. Clays, caliche, sand- 
stone. Production of sand and gravel. Excellent 
hunting range for quail, waterfowl, small game 
in Canadian breaks. ; : ; 

Beef-cattle raising chief industry with large- 
and medium-size ranches; some shipping in of 
cattle for winter wheat pasturage. Swine, poultry, 
dairying for local consumption. Wheat *(659,000 
bu. av.), grain sorghums, forage sorghums in 
large quantity, oats, barley. Some vetch, winter 
peas, Sudan grass. Crop-growing largely in south- 
east and south-central parts. Growing season 199 
ays. 


Aneace sq? mista... 1,4 Whl. sales... .$2,208,000 
Population, 1950...1,672 Retail sales. .$1,270,000 
Pop. per sq. mi...... Pe limBank resiss os $1,455,000 
Number farms......135 Bank dep.....$1,292,000 
MIE a Vane OF janet oes. . Tax value....$5,116,122 
Income ......$2,375,000 Auto registration. .1,012 


Vega (619), county seat, is market and shipping 
point for farm, ranch products. Tascosa—See first 
paragraph. 


*ORANGE COUNTY 
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Industrial, shipping, lumber, rice, cattle county 
on Gulf front in southeast corner of state. Rapid 
population growth in recent years, largely urban, 
native white with about 10 per cent Negroes. 
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Created from Jefferson 
Same year. Named for early orange groves at 
mouth of Sabine. 

Level topography, at head of Sabine Lake; 
drained by Sabine River on east, Neches River on 
west; Coastal Prairies in south, forested in north. 
Alt. sea level to 31 ft. Ann. rainfall 50.41 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 68°. Growing season 284 days. 

Soils sandy loam, black gray, sandy, black allu- 


County 1852, organized 


vial. Lumber industry important; longleaf and 
shortleaf pine, oak, gum, ash, magnolia. Oil 
(1950), 2,020,771 bbls.; gas. Boating, fishing on 


Sabine River and Lake; swimming at beaches on 
nearby Gulf coast. Hunting for waterfowl and 
small game on coastal prairies. 

About 12,000 acres in rice, chief crop, with 
about 140 000 bbls. annually; corn, forage crops. 
Large acreage in truck for Orange market. About 
18,000 beef cattle on coastal range; 4,000 dairy 
cattle. Large production broilers, eggs, turkeys. 
Conservation program with pasture improvement. 


Area, square miles..356 Whl._ sales... .$8,168,000 
Population, 1950..40,567 Retail sales. . $26,712,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....114.0 Bank res....$22,026,000 
Number farms...... 710 Bank dep... .$20,545,000 
Mfg. value. .$16,598,000 Tax value...$27,478 580 
IMcomerrn.. =k ~o1,543,000 “Auto reg: ......... 13,990. 


Orange (21,100), county seat, is shipping and 
industrial center, located on deep-water port con- 
nected with Gulf by prong of Sabine-Neches 
Waterway. Large nylon salt plant, steel fabricat- 
ing, creosoting, paper bag, rice milling, canning, 
lumbering, food processing, box and crate manu- 


facturing, oil refinery, iron foundry and other 
industries. Large concentration of U.S. ‘‘moth- 
ball fleet’? here. Vidor (5,500) industrial and 


shipping point; Bridge City (2,500) suburban area 
west of Orange; Orangefield, Mauriceville, Cove 


and West Orange other local markets. 


*PALO PINTO COUNTY 
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POSSUM KINGDOM STATE PARK 
) 


FASTLANO ERATN 


County with diversified economy including in- 
come from ranching, farming, industry, and recre- 
ation and health seekers, located in North Central 
Texas. Native-white population, majority rural. 
Created from Bosque and Navarro Counties 1856, 
organized 1857. Named from Palo Pinto Creek. 

Surface is rolling plain dissected by low moun- 
tain ranges and valley of Brazos River which 
winds across county northwest to southeast. Region 
of scenic beauty. Alt. 900-1,450 ft. Ann. rainfall 
27.42 in. Mean ann. temp. 65%*, 

Valley soils sandy, of red character; prairie 
lands gray, black loam and sandy. Cedar, mes- 
quite, post oak, live oak, pecan; cedar post indus- 
try. Oil (1950), 159,626 bbls.; small coal produc- 
tion from deposits which were mined extensively 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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prior to discovery of large oil fields; gas, mineral 
salts, shale, brick and tile industry, limestone. 
Recreation and health seekers’ resort, Mineral 
Wells taking its name from mineral waters found 
there; crisp, mild climate and beauty of tim- 
bered hills and valleys attract recreation seekers 
in summer and winter. Part of Possum Kingdom 
Lake, impounded by Sheppard Dam, in northwest 
part affords boating, fishing, swimming in pic- 
turesque setting. Possum Kingdom State Park on 
its shores; fine views from such places as Inspira- 
tion Point in east part overlooking Brazos Valley. 
Beef cattle major enterprise; also goats, dairy- 
ing, sheep, poultry in order of importance. Large 
commercial production beef cattle, wool, mohair, 
milk, butter, eggs, fryers. Oats, wheat, peanuts, 
forage crops. Watermelons, cantaloupes, truck for 
commercial market. Growing season 230 days. 


Area, square miles. .982 Whl. sales. ...$3,659,000 
Population, 1950. .17,154 Retail sales. .$13,100,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....17.5 Bank res....$13,641,000 
Number farms.....1,026 Bank dep....$12,531,000 
Mfg. value. ..$1,147,000 Tax value...$14,515,125 
Ineome -<..: ; $17,023,000 Auto registration. .8,035 


Palo Pinto (550), county seat, is farm and 
ranching market; an old trading post dating back 


to 1840’s. Mineral Wells (7,763) is health and 
recreation resort, picturesquely situated and 
known for mineral waters. Fine hotels, tourist 


courts, guest ranches. Both summer and winter 
patronage. Hospitals. Large production brick and 
other ‘clay products, hosiery, radio equipment, 
paper boxes, metal work, creamery products. An- 
nual county fair, rodeo, Palomino exhibit. Strawn 
(911) serves agricultural, coal, gas area. 


*PANOLA COUNT 
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East Texas county on Louisiana line with diver- 
sified economy depending on natural gas, lumber- 
ing and agriculture. Population native white with 
large Negro minority; rural with increasing urban 
percentage, because of industrialization. An older 
county with much of historic interest. Created 
from Harrison and Shelby Counties 1846, organ- 
ized same year. Named for Indian word meaning 
cotton. An early settled county, it has some inter- 
esting landmarks. Near Carthage is site of Beth- 
any, a thriving town in the ’fifties. The Shreve- 
port Road, over which traveled many immigrants 
to Texas passed through here. Eighteen miles 
northeast of Carthage is site of Pulaski, first 
county seat of Panola County, 1846-48. At Clay- 
ton is the site of Church Bethel, organized by 
Rev. Isaac Reed, Baptist minister, September, 
1843. Original minutes of organization are in pos- 
session of this church. 

County lies across Sabine River. Rolling terrain 
of Piney Woods country. Alt. 300 ft. Ann. rainfall 
44.44 aa Temp. avgs., Jan. 50°, July 83°, mean 
ann. eo 

Sandy loam, sandy clay, clay, alluvial in bot- 
toms. Big lumber county, with pine, gum, cypress, 
other hardwoods. About 264,000 acres in timber. 
Six permanent and many portable sawmills. Oil 
(1950), 280,813 bbls.; one of world’s largest nat- 
ural gas fields with interstate pipelines originating 
here; large gas-processing industries. Deposits 
lignite, clay, iron ore. Good game cover with ex- 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


cellent hunting, fishing in forests and along 
streams. 
Cotton, tomatoes, watermelons, strawberries, 


sweet potatoes, corn, miscellaneous truck crops. 
New crops, hybrid corn, Kobe lespedeza, clovers, 
improved cotton varieties. Large beef-cattle enter- 
prise. Large dairy and broiler production. Soil- 
conservation program. Growing season 242 days. 


Area, square miles. .880 Whl. sales. .. .$3,365,000 
Population, 1950 19,250 Retail sales...$9,800,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....21.9 Bank res.....$7,905,000 
Number farms..... 2,349 Bank dep..... $7,298,000 
Mfg. value..... $989,000 Tax value. ..$50,085,130 
Income. 720.. $10,550,000 Auto registration. .6,206 


Carthage (4,751), county seat, long static rural 
town, has grown rapidly with development natural 
gas field and industries. Six chemical plants 
processing hydro-carbon chemicals, basket factory, 
lumber mills. New county hospital; $2,540,000 in 
new schools; Panola County Junior College. 
Panola County Fair in September. 


*PARKER COUNTY 
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PALO PINTO 


SS DIVIDED HIGHWay 
JOHNSON 

Older settled county of North Central Texas 
with one of best diversified agricultural industries 
in state. Largely native-white population, about 
two thirds rural. Created from Bosque, Navarro 
Counties, 1855; organized 1856. Named for Cynthia 
Ann and Quanah Parker. Parker was scene of. 
much conflict with Indians. At Double Log Cabin 
at Holland’s Lake, 1.5 miles east of Weatherford, 
is a monument to the pioneers of Parker County. 
In the east room George McCleskey was killed by 
Indians in 1873. The west room was Dan Wag- 
goner’s headquarters. Ranch house built in 1855. 
Six miles north of Weatherford is Veal’s Station, 
settled in 1852. In 1858 an outstanding school was 
established here by William G. Veal. It continued 
for more than half a century. 

Southeastern 40 per cent of area on Grand 
Prairie; northwestern and western 60 per cent in 
West Cross Timbers. Rolling surface in southeast; 
more broken in northwest. Northeast part drained 
by Trinity tributaries; remainder by Brazos which 
crosses southwest corner. Alt. 700-1,400 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 31.67 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 64°. 

Soils varied: gray sandy, black waxy, dark 
alluvial, black sandy, chocolate-covered prairie, 
loams. Cedar, post and live oak, mesquite, pecan, 
walnut, elm. Brick clay, silica, sand, gravel, some 
coal. Western. timbered portion good cover for 
game. Squirrel, doves, quail, waterfowl. Fishing 
in Lake Mineral Wells and Brazos River. Chandor 
Gardens, owned by portrait painter, Douglas 
Chandor, at Weatherford, beauty spot to travelers. 

Large production: of fruit and truck crops— 
peanuts, pecans, peaches, watermelons; cotton, 
grain and forage sorghums principal staple crops. 
Heavy rail and truck shipments; travelers find 
highways lined. with fruit stands in season. Dairy- 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 


COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 


ing industry produces county’s largest individual 
income for fluid milk, cream, butter; also large 
beef-cattle industry ; hogs, poultry, turkeys mar- 
keted in volume. Soil-conservation program in- 
cluding cover crops, terracing, pasture improve- 
ment. Small irrigated acreage though Brazos 
water could supply 45,000 acres. Growing season 
231 days. 


Area, square miles. .904 Whl. sales. ...$3,915,000 
Population, 1950. .21,528 Retail sales. :$14) 213,000 
Pop. per sq: mi.)... 23.8 Bank res. . .$14,076,000 
Number farms....2,269 Bank dep.. . .$612,996,000 
Mfg. value.. rey 586, 000 Tax value...$15, 309, 169 
ireome ss. .% $18, 312,000 Auto registration. .9,829 


Weatherford (8, wg county seat, principal mar- 
ket, erupp ae point for county’s livestock and 
crop products. On important lanes of highway 
traffic. Grain mill and elevator, cottonseed oil 
mill, clothing factory. Weatherford Junior College; 
Texas Pythian Home. Parker County Livestock 
show in| eptember; Sheriffs’ Posse in July. 


*PARMER COUNTY 
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West High Plain County on New Mexico line, 
devoted to ranching and farming, with native- 
white, rural population. Created from Bexar 
Territory 1876, organized 1907. Named _ for 
Martin Parmer, signer Texas Declaration 
of Independence. g 

Level, open plain, broken only by <9 
draws of upper reaches of Brazos and ve 
Red. Grassy prairie in native state Se 
with considerable portion now in g 
3,800-4,100 ft. a. 


from clay loam in north to 


L fr 0 
sandy loams in south. Tem- 3 (¢ oth 
porary lakes on surface; un- ¢* Jot ¢ eR 


cultivation. Alt. 
Ann. rainfall 16.23 in. Mean 4 ij = 
ann. temp. 57°. Soils vary at 

\ 


derground water available “e ) 
for irrigation. eee \ 

Wheat * (1,380,000 bu.av.), % \% } 
grain sorghums, forage, some > Hove 


cotton. Considerable acreage Ae 
under irrigation from wells producing Qe 
sugar beets, Irish potatoes, miscellane- 

ous truck. Soil-conservation program 3 
with permanent pasture improvement. 
Large beef-cattle production; dairying ih 
with number Grade A _ barns, hogs, x 
sheep, poultry. Growing season 208 days. 


Area, square miles..859 Whl. sales... .$6,851,000 
Population, 1950...5,787 Retail sales. ..$4,391,000 
OD RE OEY SOE ITT ove.s, p0n0 Gx) tbanke TeS.ale’ « $4,827,000 
Number farms...... THE Sti Geary. «s $4,535,000 
WERE, LO! dl eee ax value....$6,893,585 
Incomet- ..). « $7,216,000 Age registration. ars 74 0) 


Farwell (1,250), county seat, is farm market 
and shipping point situated at state line with 
twin town of Texico, N.M., opposite. Friona 
(1,196) is ranch, farm market’ and shipping point 
in north-central ‘part. 
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PECOS COUNTY 


Big Trans-Pecos county with sparse, largely 
rural population sustained primarily by big-scale 
ranching, oil production and intensive farming in 
irrigated areas. Large Latin-American minority. 
Created from Presidio County 1871, organized 
1872, named for Pecos River. This county was 
the scene of much activity in the days, of the old 
trails and Indian fighting. At Fort Stockton is 
site of old Fort Stockton, for which county _seat 
is named. Fort guarded San Antonio-San Diego 
stagecoach and mail route. Old guard house and 
few other buildings stand today. Twenty miles 
northwest of Girvin is location of Horse Head 
Crossing on the Pecos River, so named because 
John R. Bartlett, while surveying the Mexican 
boundary in 1850, found the crossing marked with 
horses’ skulls. The Comanche Trail, Butterfield 
Route (1858-1861) and the road from Fort Concho 
west passed here. The Goodnight-Loving Trail, 
established in 1866, crossed here and turned up 
the Pecos. 

Texas’ second largest county, sloping from 
Davis and Glass Mountains on west and southwest 
to Pecos River which is northeast boundary. Level 
to rolling prairie plain, broken by mesas and 
mountains in central and west part and by can- 
yons of Pecos and tributaries in southeast. Alt. 
5 200-5,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 15.11 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 47°, July 82°, mean ann. 65°. 

Loam, ‘clay, sandy soils. Oil production (17,593, - 
962 bbls. in 1950). One of principal oil-producing 
counties of Texas with production largely from the 
vicinity of Iraan. Comanche Springs at Fort 
Stockton have flow of 60,000,000 gallons daily, 
one of largest in Texas. Underground water sup- 
plies Leon Reservoir area. 

Most of county devoted to large-scale ranching. 
Beef cattle and sheep raised principally; large 
wool production. Dairying and poultry raising for 
local markets. Crop growing is_ confined largely 
to the irrigated areas in the Comanche Springs 
and Leon Reservoir area around Fort Stockton 
and the Imperial-Buenavista area on the Pecos. 
Alfalfa, cotton *(12,987 bls. av.) and small grains. 
Growing season 226 days. 


Areas eSdon Mists ee. 4,736. Whl. sales...... $834,000 
Population, 1950...9,939 Retail sales. ..$8,627,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. ponies Dankesres™, «cz . . $4,775,000 
Number farms. 303 Bank dep... ..$4,515,000 
Mfg. value... $150, 000 Tax value. ..$49,095,000 
Income . $12,494,000 Auto registration. .4,859 


Fort Stockton (4,444), county seat, is the com- 
mercial center, market and _ shipping point, for 
ranching, farming, oil 
. % area. Large tourist trade. 
Comanche Springs recrea- 
tion spot. Site of 
Fort Stockton. (See 
« above.) Imperial serves 
Pecos Valley irrigated 
area. Iraan is oil-field 
» center. 
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PECOS 
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oe 
*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 


signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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LIGERTY HAROIN 

Southeast Texas county with diversified income 
from farming, livestock raising, lumbering, oil 
production. Stable population, largely rural and 
small town, with large Negro minority. Created 
from Liberty County 1846, organized same year. 
Named for President James K. Polk. What re- 
mains of Texas’ aborigine Indian population re- 
sides on the Alabama-Coushatta Reservation in the 
eastern part of this county. There are about 320 
Alabamas and 80 Coushattas. 

County on divide between Trinity and Neches 
Rivers which bound it on southeast and northeast, 
respectively. Rolling to broken terrain with pines 


on uplands, hardwoods in valleys. Alt. 150-300 
{t. Ann. rainfall 49 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 48°, 
July 83°, mean ann. 66°. 


Sandy, sandy clay soils on uplands, alluvial in 
valleys. Lumbering major industry, with produc- 
tion from longleaf and shortleaf pine, oak, wal- 
nut, sweet gum, magnolia; many sawmills; 78,- 
600,000 board feet lumber produced annually and 
large amount pulpwood; 89 per cent county in 
forest. Oil (1950), 2,635,672 bbls.; gas, sand and 
gravel shipped. Deposits iron ore, lignite, building 
stone. Wild game is plentiful, especially in the 
eastern and southeastern part, which is covered 
by a portion of the Big Thicket. Deer, small game, 
migratory waterfowl. Excellent fishing in the 
Trinity, Bear Creek and several small lakes. 

Diversified crops: cotton, hay, rice, peppers, 
corn, black-eyed and purple-hull peas, melons, 
turnips. Rice and commercial peppers new crops. 
Beef cattle in considerable numbers; dairying 
with outward shipments; poultry with commercial 
egg and broiler production. Hogs. Growing season 
250 days. 

Area, SQ.M... b,094 
Population, 1950. .16,194 
Popper sqi ml..8624'8 


Whi. sales....$1,220,000 
Retail sales.. .$9,423,000 
Bank) resi...7k $6,754,000 


Number farms.....1,022 Bank dep.....$6,136,000 
Mfg. value. ..$4,424,000 Tax value...$18,037,519 
Income .....$13,005,000 Auto registration. .5,347 


Livingston (2,885), county seat, market and 
shipping point for lumbering area with number 
sawmills; feed mills, machine shop. Polk County 
Fair in October. Corrigan (1,420), New Willard, 
Camden, Moscow are lumber and farm centers. 
Shortest railroad in Texas, 6.86 miles long, be- 
tween Camden and Moscow—the Moscow, Camden 
& San Augustine. 


*POTTER COUNTY 

Populous county on Panhandle Plains with 
Amarillo, county seat, leading city of that section. 
Rapid growth in recent years; native-white popu- 
lation sustained by diversified economy: Oil and 
gas, wheat, cattle raising, industry, tourist trade. 
Created from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 
1887. Named for Robert Potter, signer Texas 


Declaration of Independence, Senator, onetime Sec- 
retary of Navy, Texas Republic. 

Open, level to slightly rolling plain in south and 
extreme north parts, with north-central part 
broken by deep valley of Canadian River. Alt. 
3,000-3,800 ft. Ann. rainfall 20.99 in. Temp avgs., 
Jan. 33°, July 76°, mean ann. 55°. ’ 

Clay, sandy loam, sandy, chocolate loam soils. 
Hackberry, juniper, mesquite, scrub oak along Ca- 
nadian gorge. Gas field in Potter source of heli- 
um, lightest noninflammable gas. Natural gas, 
petroleum, undeveloped clay, caliche, dolomite 
gypsum. Hunting and fishing in the breaks along 
the Canadian. Early in 1951 surveys were being 
made for dam on the Canadian Canyon at some 
point near Amarillo to impound large reservoir for 
purpose supplying water to Amarillo and some 
fifteen or twenty other Panhandle and South 
Plains cities and towns. : : 

Wheat *(498,575 bu. av.), grain sorghums, for- 
age grown on level southern and northern parts. 
Broken middle area along Canadian River devoted 
to cattle raising and stock farming, largely beef 
cattle, with Herefords and Angus chief breeds. 
Dairying and poultry raising for Amarillo market. 
Growing season 201 days. 
Area, square miles. .901 
Population, 1950. .73,366 
Pop. per: sq. mi.....81.4 
Number *farms:...2. 05 380 


Whi. sales. .$239,124,000 
Ret. sales. .$111,040,000 
Bank res. ..$127,040,000 
Bank dep...$121,870,000 






Mfg. value. .$14,985,000 Tax value. ..$68,313,940 

Income ....$108,557,000 he a aE 
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_Amarillo (73,737), county seat, with small por- 
tion in Randall County, is metropolis of Panhandle 
area. Rapid population and industrial growth last 
several decades. Center of oil, gas, ranching, 
farming territory. Oil refining, meat packing, 
flour milling, manufacture and distribution oil- 
field machinery, railroad shops. Large wholesale 
market. Important rail and ciety intersection 
with large through travel. Junior College. Notable 
helium gas extracting plant at nearby Soncy. Tri- 
State Fair, September; Fat Shock Show, Febru- 
ary; Rodeo, July. 


*PRESIDIO COUNTY 


Trans-Pecos county in western part of Big Bend 
of the Rio Grande with Mexico on southwest bor- 
der. Largely big-scale ranching economy; also in- 
come from trade, tourist patronage. Sparse, largely 
rural population, with large Latin-American mi- 
nority. Created from Bexar Territory 1850, organ- 
ized 1875. Named for El_ Presidio del Norte, 
gateway garrison on Rio Grande established by 
early Spaniards. Considerable early activity of 
Spanish conquistadores and missionaries; later old 
Chihuahua Trail crossed county entering Mexico 
at Presidio. Monument at Presidio marks site of 
Presidio del Norte de la Junta, established by 
Alonso Rubin de Celis, 1759-60. On approximate 
site of Mission San Francisco de los Julimes at 
Presidio is marker. Four miles east of Presidio is 
old home of Ben Leaton (known as Fort Leaton), 


a 
_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text~and maps, see p. 510 
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% PRESIDIO COUNTY 
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400-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 38 in. Mean ann. temp. 


D 
[o>] 


Soils alluvial in valleys; chocolate, dark sandy, 
sandy, sandy clay on uplands. Pine, post oak, red 
oak, hickory, bois d’arc; some cut for posts. Brick 
and tile clay deposits. Excellent hunt- 
ing and fishing in wooded territory 
@ and along streams. 

Cotton, sweet potatoes, watermel- 
ons, tomatoes, peanuts and miscella- 
neous truck with considerable market 
movement. Formerly dependent on 
cotton, recent trend has been to truck 
crops and livestock. Beef cattle in 





NS ra increased numbers, dairying, poultry 
4324 A raising. Soil-conservation program. 
\ 297 Growing season 235 days. 
he % Area, square miles............... 235 
SANDEL ARIAL. ¢ Population ODO nos taees s arkek a 4,266 
a - Population per square mile.......18.2 
/' BS as eth PUUNACEN OR FOTINS fois said vce Sc Th 814 
= a Mey ManNULaACHITINe Value (*) i sec si. oa Sele 
aie INCOME G Hy eee eee kek we $2,743,000 
pe / Wholesale sales.............. $566,00 
TRE LEE AIOS eee cecbtyas scl che ys» $1,324,000 
a re BanieeresOurces aired ie < seas 3 $1,349,000 
is AN Z3,E= PRAM UC DUSULS ni tae 2 Fe. e.«i > $1,171,000 
Po Be VET NEU LE os Ape, # 0,5p4 mies. vs « $2,011,510 
rz ZSHAF é emi Auto registration. .......,......1,705 
Z Ul ry x a 
SOBES, be mun I HOPKINS 
which he acquired OCHOAY -f’ 
in 1848. His home are 
was for many years a 5 iE 
frontier post and un- = 
in oy egal ~p < 
ce) -S. Army on Dor- — OJINAGE SES ' ita 
der. Extensive ruins | —7)Sgx nee x Bb he 
stand today. 70 ron oe Ph oy ee S es 
Texas’ fourth larg-  ¢H/HUAHUALEATON = ii, = PZ INE? 
est county. High, roll- uae ‘SH fi * tie 
ing to rough plateau REDFORD SSS Ze may, 378 ee We 
in central and north NAT Sm SH = 
parts with mountains a 


and breaks to the Rio 
Grande in south and 
southwest. Chinati ; 
Peak, San Jacinto, Capote Peaks topographical fea- 
tures. Solitario point of geologic interest in south- 
east. Alt. 2,400-7,730 ft. Ann. rainfall 10.23 in. 
Temp. avgs., 49°, July 85°, mean ann. 67°. 


24 6 810 Coos 
<o 


Clays, loams, sandy loams on uplands, choco- 
late in some valleys, intermountain wash. Little 
timber. Deposits silver, lead, zinc, mica, other 


minerals. Mine at Shafter was one of most con- 
sistent producers in U.S. more than half a cen- 
tury, but inactive last few years. Excellent wild 
game county; deer, antelope, blue quail. Brisk 
climate and scenery of nearby mountains attract 
tourists, in addition to considerable through conti- 
nental traffic on U.S. Highway 90 

Big-scale ranching covers most of county, with 
Hereford breed prevailing. Many prizes taken by 
“Highland Herefords’’ of this and adjoining Jeff 
Davis County. Sheep with large wool production; 
some goats producing mohair. Farming is con- 
fined to small dry-land area in north and 9,500 
acres along Rio Grande, producing cotton, canta- 
loupes, alfalfa and other feedstuffs, principally in 
Presidio area. Growing season 234 days. 


Area, sq. mi. res Whil. sales....$2,325,000 
Population, 1950...7,354 Retail sales.. . $5,573,000 
Pepmeperesuamiuie,...1.9 Bank <res:.... $3,847,000 
Number farms...... 248 Bank dep..... $3,477,000 
Nirseeveie (8). ova... as Tax value. ...$7,482,459 
IHCOME# es ccasess $6,297,000 Auto registration. .2,534 


Marfa (3,595), county seat, serves wide ranch- 
ing area as market and shipping point. Consider- 
able tourist trade from through travel and visitors 
to mountains. Presidio (890) on Rio Grande is 
center of irrigated area with sister city of Ojinaga, 
Mexico, across river. Shafter, in Chinati Moun- 
tains, sometime mining town, has been dormant 
in recent years because mines closed. 


*RAINS COUNTY 


Northeast Texas county with stable, rural popu- 
lation, with small Negro minority; sustained by 
diversified agriculture. Created from Hopkins, 
Wood and Hunt Counties in 1870; organized same 
year. Named for Emory Rains, prominent during 
Republic of Texas. 

Eastern part in Pine and Post Oak Belts with 
western nart extendingeg on Rlackland Prairiec Alt 
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RAINS COUNTY T 


Emory (648), county seat, 
and shipping point. 


is commercial center 


*RANDALL COUNTY 
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High Plains stock-raising, farming county with 


additional income from trade, tourists, college 
students. Largely native white, rural. Created 
from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1889. Named 


for Gen. Horace Randall, killed in Civil War. 
Level prairie, grass covered in native state, but 
east-central part broken by Palo Duro Canyon. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
sions and asvmbols. text and mans cee pn. 5101. 
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Alt. 3,000- ey ft. Ann. rainfall 19.93 in. Mean 
ann. ae 

Dark c caine loam, sandy loam soils. Cotton- 
wood, cedar only timber. Underground water 100- 
450. ft. Some brick clay. One of Texas’ leading 
state parks in Palo Duro Canyon, aba of great 
natural beauty where Prairie Dog own Fork of 
Red River cuts several hundred feet below surface 
of earth in its descent from High to Low Plains. 
(See index for parks.) Buffalo Lake in western 
part also recreation spot; boating, fishing, hunt- 
ing in season. 


Wheat *(2,092,650 bu. av.),- grain sorghums, 
forage, barley, oats. Truck for local, Amarillo 
markets. Irrigation of about 65,000 acres. Large 
range acreage with beef cattle; dairying, poultry 
for Amarillo markets. Growing season 190 days. 


Area, square miles. .916 Whl. sales... .$3,569,000 
Population, 1950..13,774 Retail sales. ..$7,492,000 
Pop. Per Saito 15.0™Bank* Fes, >. -% $5,369,000 
Number farms...... 665 Le Be dep... . .$5,138,000 
Mie. ‘vate "G*)".). seus: 3 ax value. ioe ke 753,470 
ERCOMG es cr sv $17,248,000 Hess registration. 6, 718 


Canyon (4,349), county seat, trade center for 
wheat, cattle area; entry point for Palo Duro 
Canyon; West Texas State College, where is lo- 
cated Panhandle Plains Historical Museum. A 
civically attractive town. County Junior Livestock 
Show in February; Dairy show in April. 


*REAGAN COUNTY 
On West Texas 
Plains in upper sec- 
tion of Edwards 
3 Plateau; thin na- 
tive white, rural 
eeten population  de- 
pending on livestock 
| and oil. Created 
' from Tom _ Green 
County 1903, organ- 
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ized same year. 
Named for John H. 
Reagan, pioneer 
statesman. 

Rolling surface 
marked by plateaus, 
low hill ranges, 


draws and _ shallow 
lakes without drain- 
age. Largely prairie 
with tobosa, buffalo 
grasses, and mes- 
quite woodland. Alt. 
¥,500-2,800 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 18.02 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 





cedar 
Under- 
wild 


sandy soils. “Mesquite, 
2,303,714 bbls.; gas. 
Deer and other 


loam, 
(1950), 
ground water 100-450 ft. 
game in broken areas. 
Sheep raising with annual production of about 


Clay, gray 
brush. Oil 


750,000 pounds wool is principal vocation. Also 
beef-cattle raising; goats, mohair production. 
Ranching usually on large scale. Few acres in 
cultivation, producing forage, vegetables for home 
use. Growing season 214 days. 


Area, sq. mi. Md ooue Whi Salesc.. «ol. 250,000 
Population, 1950. . oy 127 Retail sales. ..$3,948,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. AOI Bankeresis cs. $1,903,000 
Number farms....... ‘78 Bank dep.....$1,791,000 
Migtevalue. (*).....osm nee Tax Wallies. $11 152,255 
Income ......$3,410,000 Auto registration. .2,089 


Big Lake (2,140), county seat, serves livestock- 
raising, oil territory as market and shipping point. 
Hydrocarbon and gasoline plant nearby. MHead- 
quarters county-wide school district. Texon (480) 
is oil-field center. 


*REAL COUNTY 


Southwest Texas livestock county at southern 
edge of Edwards Plateau. Sparse, rural, native- 
white population. Some income from tourist trade. 
Created from Kerr, Bandera, Edwards Counties, 
1913, organized same year. Named for Julius Real, 
prominent businessman of area. 

North part rolling surface of Edwards Pla- 
teau; central and south parts dissected by can- 
yons and ridges along Balcones Escarpment. Alt. 
1,500-2,400 ft. Ann. rainfall 29 in. Mean ann. 
tem 68°. 

Clay, loam, sandy loam soils. Cedar for posts; 
cypress, post oak, live oak, mesquite, pecan. 
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Kaolin deposit that 
has attracted much 
attention. Excellent. 
hunting; one of best 
deer and wild turkey 
ranges in state. In- 
come to ranch- 
ers from _ fees. 
charged hunters. 
rpg beau- 
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© Canyon Coun- 
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md gorges of Frio, 

2 Nueces Rivers. 

~ Many ” spring- 


fed, cypress- 
lined streams. 
Texas’ leading 
Angora - goat. 
*: county with 
large movement 
0.2 4 6 8 10 YVALOE of mohair. Also 
REAL COUNTY large sheep-rais- 
ing and wool in- 
dustry. Cattle-raising third. Small cultivates areas. 
on uplands and in narrow valleys produce oats, 
corn, Sudan grass, grain and forage sorghums. 
Conservation program emphasizing eradication of 
cedar and other brush, and pasture improvement. 
Growing season 222 days. 


Area, square miles. .625 Whl. sales (*) 


= oS 
FRIO CANYON 
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Population, 1950...2,479 Retail sales. . .$1,014,000: 
Pop. per sq. mi. .4.0 Bank res.7 (4) eeee ee 
Number farms. 230 Bank dep. (*) ts dae oe 
Mie. valuewe*) 26 . am. Tax value....$1,667,768 


Income <2. set $1,758,000 Auto registration. sE133 


Leakey (784), county seat, is commercial center 
for cattle, goat and mohair, sheep and wool terri- 
tory. Beautifully situated_in Frio Canyon. Camp 
Wood (784) in Nueces Canyon in west part of 
county_is shipping point for wool, mohair, cedar. 
Near Camp Wood is site of Mission San Lorenzo 
de la Santa Cruz, founded by San Franciscan 
missionaries in 1762, abandoned in 1769. Site of 
old ce Wood, frontier post from 1857 to 1861. 
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An older, settled county in Northeast Texas 


bordering Oklahoma. Stable, largely rural popu- 
lation with considerable Negro minority. Created 
1836 from original county, organized 1837. Named 
for Red River. Red River County was the center 
of a colonization movement unique in early Texas 
history. Because the Sulphur River was erroneous- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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ly supposed by some to be the international 
boundary line, instead of the Red, there was a 
movement into this region of Northeast Texas 
even before Austin’s Colony was founded in South 
Texas. Clarksville was founded in 1832. Pecan Gap 
and Jonesboro on the Red River were other old 
settlements and ferry points. McKenzie College at 
Clarksville was an outstanding educational institu- 
tion of its day. At Clarksville is site of The 
Northern Standard, edited and published from 
Aug. 20, 1842, to Oct. 25, 1887, by Col. Charles 
DeMorse, referred to as ‘‘the father of Texas 
Journalism.’’ 

Part in Blackland Prairies, part in Post Oak 
and Pine Belt. Drained by Red and Sulphur Rivers 
which bound on north and south. Alt. 300-500 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 47.92 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. 

There are thirty-nine soil types, including black 
waxy, gray loam, sandy, alluvial in bottoms. Pine, 
oak, gum, ash. Bois d’are of this county notable 
for its size. Commercial production of lumber. 
Hunting, fishing in covered portions and along 
Red and Sulphur Rivers. Thick limerock deposit 
underlies about two thirds of county. 

Cotton *(11,818 bls. av.), tomatoes, corn, hay, 
peaches, peas, beans, potatoes, pecans, principal 
crops. Large income from beef cattle. Rapid de- 
velopment poultry raising for broilers, eggs. 
Number of Grade A dairies. Conservation pro- 
gram. Growing season 234 days. 


Comes Mh: 2. « leo: Whis ssales’. -....$2,691,000 
Population, 1950. .21,851 Retail sales. .$10,072,000 
mopeeperssa. mi, .-.21.2 Bank’'res..... $5,812,000 
Number farms.....2,920 Bank dep.....$5,213,000 
Dror value... ... $812,000 Tax value.. .$11,752,222 
Income .....$14,874,000 Auto registration. .6,045 


Clarksville (4,350), county seat, principal mar- 
ket; lumber mills, cottonseed oil mill, compress, 
cannery, pecan-processing plant; county hospital. 
Rodeo in August. Bogata (935), Detroit (679), 
Bagwell, Annona and Avery are farm markets. 


*REEVES COUNTY ’ 


One of Texas’ larger counties, in Trans-Pecos 
with contrasting economy consisting of big-scale 


ranching and intensive 

\k. RED BLUFF LAKE Cropping in irrigated areas, 

{ e+ with corresponding varia- 
‘ \yjRe0 BLUFF OAM tion in density of popula- 
ey tion which is largely rural 

; ae in vocation. Created from 
at \ Pecos County 1883, organ- 

&; 


ized 1884. Named 

gs for Col. George R. 

“ Reeves, Confeder- 
© ate soldier. 

A rolling plain 
sloping from 
foothills of 

of Davis 
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Mountains on southwest border to Pecos which 
forms northeast boundary. Broken in places by 
low mountain ranges and draws which lead to 
Pecos. Alt. 2,500-4,600 ft. Ann. rainfall 14.29 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 80°, mean. ann. 63°. 

Clay, sandy, sandy loam, gypsiferous, chocolate 
loam soils. Oil (1950), 880,089 bbls. Sulphur, 
gypsum, brick clay, salt. Intermittent sulphur 
roduction. Good underground supply’ of water in 
arge areas. Large springs at foot of Davis Moun- 
tains. Hunting on ranges and in broken country. 
Fishing on Red Bluff, other lakes. 

_The extensive ranges are devoted principally to 
big-scale cattle ranching. During 1949 and 1950 
the number of sheep increased, largely on smaller 
ranches and farms. About 100,000 acres are in 
cultivation, all irrigated. Waters come largely 
from wells in extensive area near Pecos; spectacu- 
lar development last few years. Water also from 
San Solomon Springs near Balmorhea and Red 
Bluff Lake. Cotton *(40,197 bls. av.), grain sor- 
ghums, alfalfa, Sudan grass, cantaloupes, barley, 
oats, permanent pastures. Cantaloupes have wide 
reputation for flavor. Growing season 231 days. 


Area, sq. mi......2,600 Whl. sales....$4,985,000 
Population, 1950..11,745 Retail sales. .$12,478,000 
One Der, St alhirg. ce 4.5 Bank res.....$9,382,000 
Number farms...... 241 Bank dep..... $8,721,000 
Mfg. value..... $227,000 Tax value. ..$12,018,492 
Income .....$14,982,000 Auto registration. .5,507 


Pecos (8,054), county seat, serves wide area as 
market. Meat packing, cottonseed oil, fertilizer, 
insecticides. County fair in October; West of Pecos 
Rodeo in July. Rodeo originated in Pecos in 1883. 
Rapid growth in population during past few years. 
Balmorhea (600) is market for irrigated area at 
foot of Davis Mountains. Viero, 
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County of historic interest on Coastal Plain 
facing Gulf bays with rural, native-white popula- 
tion including many Latin Americans. Oil, ranch- 

ing, farming economy. Created from 

original county 1836, organized 1837. 

0. 2eaie 8410 Named for mission, Our Lady of 
- Refuge. Scene of some stirring action 

te in early Texas history. Monument at 

R ag beers mae paicry Be ang sang 
oa is band of twenty-eig men kille 

Sy by the Mexicans, and to Lt. Col. Wil- 

; liam Ward and his men who defended 

\ Refugio Mission against Mexican attack. 


Twelve miles southeast of Refugio are the 
ruins of Copano, which was named for 
Indian inhabitants. Important Texas port, 
° 1822-1870. Last of early Texas missions. 
Our Lady of Refuge, originally estab- 
lished on Mission Bay in Calhoun County, 


Vanes established in Refugio in 1795. 


Grassy, flat Coastal Plain surface with areas of 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 


The First National Bank 


of Pecos, Texas 


in its 45-year history has played an impor- 
tant part in the development of Pecos and 


Reeves County. We invite your inquiries 
concerning Pecos and this entire region. 
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mesquite, huisache, live oak, facing San Patricio 
and Copano Bays. Alt. sea level to 100 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 33.84 in. Mean ann. temp. 70°. 

Sandy loams near coast; upper parts black 
waxy hogwallow. Oil (1950), "19, 782,897 bbls.; gas. 
Excellent. hunting and fishing along coastal bays. 

arge-scale ranching on grassy ranges, with 
Herefords, Brahmans and _ crossbreeds prevailing. 
Some shee goats, Dogs: Dairying for local mar- 
kets. Cottén erg, 782 av.), grain sorghums, 
flax, corn, onions, truck. Growing season 279 days. 


Area, Square miles..771 Whl. sales. ...$3,699,000 
Population, 1950. .10,113 Retail sales. . ma 397, ‘000 


Pop. ‘per sqy'micae., 13.1 Bank res... $11 ,402,000 
Number farms...... 277 Bank dep....$10,781,000 
Mfg. he CP yee ae Tax value. ..$42,953,849 
Income . $12,485,000 Auto registration. .4,232 


Refugio 4, 680), county seat, has grown with 
oil production ; also farm, ranch market. Place of 
historic interest. (See first paragraph.) Woods- 
boro (1,829), commercial center in south. Austwell 
(225) is farm, livestock market on coast. 


*ROBERTS COUNTY 
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~ MILES | 
On Panhandle Plains with thin rural population, 
native white, depending on cattle and wheat. Cre- 


ated from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1889. 
Named for John S. Roberts, signer Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Gov. O. M. Roberts. 

Level to undulating plains in south and central 
parts; rough breaks along Canadian gorge in 
north. Alt. 2,500-3,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.29 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 37°, July 80°, mean ann. 59°. 

Black and sandy loam, sandy; alluvial in low- 
lands. Cottonwood and other timbers along Cana- 
dian. Deposits of caliche. Small game, quail and 
waterfowl in Canadian breaks, and around numer- 
ous small reservoirs. 

Big-seale cattle ranching dominates, covering 
most of area. Few sheep, hogs, poultry. Wheat 
*(418,750 bu. av.) only crop of consequence. Some 
oats, barley, grain and forage sorghums. Water 
and soil conservation program with pasture im- 
provement, dams for water storage. Growing sea- 
son 194 days. 


Area, square ee .892 Whl. sales......$739,000 
Population, 1950...1,031 Retail sales... .$725,000 
Pop. Dem Sapo crteics 1.2 Bank res.....$1,475,000 
Number farms...... 1d Bank depweresslo42.000 
Might valueG*) 247 ee Tax value... .$4,664,759 
Income . ..91,407,000 Auto registration. ...780 

Miami (645), county seat, is retail market; 


cattle and wheat shipping point, on transconti- 


nental rail and highway routes. 


*ROBERTSON COUNTY 


Long-settled county in East Central Texas with 
stable, native-white population with large Negro 
minority; agricultural economy. Created from 
Milam County 1837, organized 1838. Named for 
Sterling Clack Robertson early Texas colonist. 

Rolling terrain; eastern and central parts in 
Post Oak Belt; western part on Blackland Prairies 
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and Brazos alluvial bottoms. 2 
‘On divide between Brazos ue a0 )) 
and Navasota which 51° 
bound it on west and \v S 
east. Alt. 300-500 ft. v ASME 
Ann. rainfall 35.33 x, R AL R le 


in. Mean = ann. 
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MUMFORDS AWS g 
aun, = ¥o 
fsowQl Soils, sandy loam, allu- 

. _ Vials in lowlands, some 
red land. Blackjack, pin oak, post oak, red oak, 
elm, ash, mesquite, mulberry, pecan; some cut 
commercially. Small oil production. Sand and 
gravel produced in great volume; deposits fuller’s 
earth, lignite, brick clay, mineral waters, sand- 
stone. Good game cover with deer, squirrels, tur- 
key. Fishing in rivers, creeks and several lakes. 

Crop-growing mostly in Brazos Valley in west; 
livestock predominate in central, east parts. Cot- 
ton *(22,573 bls. av.), alfalfa, tomatoes, corn, 
peppers, spinach, watermelons. Large increase in 
commercial truck crops. Expanded _ beef-cattle 
raising; poultry including turkeys. Conservation 
by terracing, legumes, pasture improvement, dirt 
‘“‘tank’’ building. Growing season 254 days. 


Robertson 
County 


Area, square miles..874 Whl. sales... .$2,809,000 
Population, 1950. ee Retail sales. Sit. 303,000 
Pop, per’ sq. mi... .22.8 sBanksres. $8,335,000 
Number farms.. x 799 Bank dep.....$7,433,000 
Mfg. value. $315, 000 Tax value. ‘Siz: 242,804 
Income Raed 030,000 Auto registration. .6,895 

Franklin (1,209), county seat, is market for 
central part. Hearne (4,778), center Brazos _ bot- 
toms area; sand and gravel production, railroad 


shops, cottonseed oil. Calvert (2,561) in valley has. 
alfalfa dehydrating plant, tag printing industry, 
area power plant. Bremond (1,142) is market, 
shipping point in north. 


*ROCKWALL COUNTY 


Texas’ smallest 
county with dense 
rural _ population, 


white and Negro, in 
North .€entrat 
Texas. Agricultural 
economy. Created 
from Kaufman 
County 1873, organ- 
ized same year. 
' Named for subter- 
ranean geologic 
stone dike which 
crops out at surface 
in some places. Con- 
sidered by early set- 


§ 2 SA 6 Bla lO tlers ruins of an- 

: — cient city, hence the 
MILES name Rockwall. 

Rolling Blackland. 

KAUFMAN Prairie with bottom 


land along East Fork of Trinity in west part. Alt. 
450-550 ft. Ann. rainfall 39 in. Mean ann. temp. 
65°. Soil predominantly black waxy. Cedar, oak, 

hickory, ash, pecan, elm. 
Staple crops principally. Cotton *(11,856 bls. 
abbreviations,. 


*For explanation of all sources, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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av.), corn, oats, wheat, grain sorghums, broom 
corn, onions. Development permanent pastures. 
Increased beef cattle and hog raising; dairying 
for local and outside markets. Lavon dam con- 
struction in Collin eeunly will give protection of 
des area along East Fork. Growing season 230 
ays. 

Area, square miles. .147 
Population, 1950. ..6,156 
Popper. sq? imi........ 41.9 


MUI SAICS (69))s..c chek ons > 
Retail sales. ..$3,438,000 
Bankeresa... > $2,568,000 


Number farms...... 572 Bank dep..... $2,339,000 
Mfg. value...... $32,000 Tax value. ...$3,664,600 
income? ..... fc4 $4,743,000 Auto registration. .3,550 


Rockwall (1,499), county seat, commercial cen- 
ter; leather goods, garment manufacture. Royse 
City (1,243), retail center, shipping point for 
county-line area. 


*RUNNELS COUNTY 


Populous Midwest Texas county, largely native- 
white rural in character; diversified agricultural 


economy. Created from Bexar and Travis Coun- 
ties 1858, organized 1880. Named for Hiram G. 
Runnels, once Governor of Mississippi and later 


member Texas Legislature. 

Broad central section level to rolling; broken at 
places in northeast, west and south. Drained by 
Colorado which traverses county. Alt. 1,600-2,100 
ft. Ann. rainfall 24.09 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 45°, 
July 83°, mean ann. 64°. 

Black waxy, sandy loam, hogwallow soils. Mes- 
quite, pecan and walnut along streams. Oil (1950), 
2,076,404 bbls.; gas, brick clay, limestone, coal 
deposits. Game in rough portions of county; doves, 
quail, small game. Fishing on Colorado and on 
lakes at Ballinger and Miles. 

A leading crop county. Cotton *(50,006 bls. av.), 
wheat *(506,500 bu. av.), grain sorghums *(570,- 
000 bu. av.), oats *(430,000 bu. av.), peanuts, 
barley, Sudan grass, watermelons, truck. Small 
flax crop in 1950. About 30,000 beef cattle; 7,500 
dairy cattle. Dairy production for home, San 
Angelo and Abilene markets; 200,000 sheep with 
950,000 pounds wool production. Large _ poultry 
production. Some goats, hogs. Active soil, water 
conservation program. In six years, 1945-1950, 
terraces totaling 3,851,764 feet completed on 143,- 
725 acres; 134 water tanks excavated in 1950; 
60,866 acres cleared of destructive plants. Growing 
season 226 days. 


ATCA. Sd Misc... . 1,060 Whl. sales. ...$7,874,000 
Population, 1950..16,771 Retail sales. .$12,648,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....15.8 Bank res....$16,834,000 


Bank dep... .$15,915,000 
Tax value. ..$13,264,455 
Auto registration. .9,242 


Number farms... "1,708 
Mfg. value. .... $351,000 
Incomests.... $15,181,000 
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Ballinger (5,293), county seat, 
ranching, oil area. Wool storage 
dairy products, other industries. 


serves farming, 
and processing; 
Excellent hos- 


o9T 





pital. Winters (2,671), center populous farming 
area with gins, sheet-metal works, creamery, mill 
and elevator. Miles (740) and Rowena (550) farm 
retail centers. 
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An older East Texas county revolutionized in 
last twenty years by discovery of great East 
Texas oil field which covers northwest section. 
Native-white population with considerable Negro 
minority. Oil, industrial and agricultural economy. 
Created from Nacogdoches County 1843, organized 
Same year. Named for Thomas J. Rusk, who 
fought at San Jacinto, was Secretary of War in 
Texas Republic and later U.S. Senator from Texas. 

Rolling surface of the Piney Woods, dissected 
by streams and valleys; on divide between Sabine 
and Angelina Rivers. Alt. 300-750 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 44.32 in. Mean ann. temp. 66°. 

Oil (1950), 34,284,294 bbls., this being a high- 
ranking oil-producing county. Oil industry cen- 


. tered in northwest part (roughly along Highway 


259, see map), with derricks among pine trees. 
Large gas production. Also brick production. Iron 
ore and lignite deposits. Soils are alluvials in 
valleys; gray, red and chocolate sands and sandy 
loams on uplands. Pine, pin oak, post oak, red 
oak, cypress. Large lumber and other timber 
products production. Squirrel, doves and miscella- 
neous small game. Numerous running streams and 
lakes afford excellent fishing. Lake Cherokee and 
Lakeforest Park, recreation spots. 

Cotton *(7,179 bls. av.), corn, tomatoes, water- 
melons, peas, sugar cane, sweet sorghum, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, strawberries, cabbage, peppers. 
Income from farm forestry. Largest individual 
farm income from beef cattle; dairying with 60 
Grade A barns; broiler production 2,000,000 a 
year. Soil conservation, pasture improvement; 5,000 
acres in crimson clover. Growing season 243 days. 


Area, square miles. .944 Whl. sales... .$6,923,000 
Population, 1950. .42,348 Retail sales. .$26,142,000 
Pope perasd-umiae aac 44.9 Bank res....$19,475,000 
Number farms.....3,866 Bank dep... .$17,888,000 
Mfg. value...$1,353,000 Tax value. ..$85,375,445 
TMNCOMEs ou. 1. 940; 200; 000 AUTO STOR. os . . St 16,081 


Henderson (6,802, county seat, is center of oil, 
agricultural, lumbering area. Oil-field supplies, 
large brick kiln, garment factory, cottonseed oil 
mill, fertilizer works. Excellent schools, hospitals. 
Annual Crimson Clover Festival in April; rodeo 
in May, Rusk County Fair in October. Overton 
(2,002) is oil-field supply and market town. Other 
oil-field centers are New London and Joinerville, 
site of discovery well in East Texas field. Mount 
Enterprise (519) is farm market in southeast part. 
A feature of the county is the large number of 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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fine school buildings notably at Henderson, New 


London, Overton, Gaston, Carlisle, Leveretts 
Chapel, Mount Enterprise, Minden and Tatum. 


*SABINE COUNTY 
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In East Texas on Louisiana line, a lumber and 
agricultural county; settled early in Texas history, 
the population is stable, native white with large 
Negro minority. Original county, created 1836, 
organized 1837. Named for original municipality. 
There are many sites of historic interest. South- 
west of Geneva 5.5 miles is the site of Mc- 
Mahan’s Chapel, the oldest Methodist Church hav- 
ing a continuous existence in Texas. Organized by 
Rev. James P. Stevenson at the home of Col. 
Samuel McMahan in 1833. At Sabinetown is mark- 
er commemorating the founding of the town by 
Herman Frazier in 1839. It was a port of entry 
during days of the republic. Near Pendleton was 
famous ‘Gaines Ferry, point of entry for early 
settlers. 

In extreme East Texas, on Louisiana border, 
northern fourth hilly red land, remainder level to 
rolling sandy, traversed by running streams. Alt. 
150-400 ft. Ann. rainfall 49.36 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 48°, July 82°, mean ann. 65°. 

Sandy, sandy loam soils in uplands; alluvial in 
bottoms. Pine, white, red, pin, overcup oaks; 
cypress, magnolia, elm, hickory. Lumbering_ is 
major industry. Brick and pottery clay, gas, lig- 
nite, kaolin, lead, iron ore. Heavy timberlands and 
many flowing streams make Sabine an ideal hunt- 
ing and fishing area. Southern one third of 
county covered by Sabine National Forest. 

Corn, tomatoes, cotton, melons, sweet potatoes 
and peanuts are the principal staple crops. In- 
crease in improved pastures and meadows. Beef 
cattle raising, with increased attention to improved 
breeds; number of Grade A dairy barns. Poultry 
for home markets. Growing season 242 days. 


Area, square miles. .564 Whl. sales. ....$530,000 
Population, 1950. 8,568 Retail sales. .$2,839,000 
Pop,-per sq. Mi... .; 15.2 Bank res..... $1, 118, 000 
Number farms. 873 aoe dep.. et: 016,000 
Mfg. value Cy Oe. Sra ales . $3,063,390 
Income ....<. $5,324,000 Auto registration. 12,009 


Hemphill (969), county seat, serves lumbering 
and agricultural area. Pineland (1,454) has one of 
largest lumber mills in state. Bronson (300) is in 
farming and lumber area. Milam, Pendleton, 
Sabinetown, Geneva in old settled country adjacent 
to famous Gaines Ferry on Sabine River, entering 
point of early settlers. 


*SAN AUGUSTINE COUNTY 


In pine forest region of East Texas, one of 
earliest settled counties, and now having stable 
rural population, with large Negro element, de- 
pending on agriculture and forest products. Cre- 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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ated from, named for 
original municipality 
1836, organized 1837. 
One of Texas’ oldest 
towns. San Augustine 
is location of many 
old residences of in- 


eS\ cAMP 
WORTH 






sen terest, notably that of 
3 cep\.. J. Pinckney Hender- 
: = 8°) son, first Governor of 


Texas after annexa- 
tion. Other old homes 
of famous Texas fam- 
ilies, Ben Roberts, 


go SiNGeL A 
Y wT eZ 


FOREST, fr 


SFTHIFITIOIVN 
or, 


S S. W.. Blount; cen- 
= tury-old Cullen and 
Crockett homes. Site 


of one of the oldest 
Texas Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches. Cor- 
nerstone laid Jan. 7, 
1838, one of older 
Protestant churches. 
Near San Augustine 
is site of Mission Nuestra Senora de los Dolores 


— = &, 
MILES <p 


de los Ais, established in 1716 by Franciscans. 
Site of San Augustine University, incorporated 
1837, opened 1842, merged into University of 


Eastern Texas, 1847. Home of Matthew Cart- 
wright, built in 1839. Still in possession of his 
descendants. Seven miles west of San Augustine 
on State Highway 21, is home of Thomas S. Mc- 
Farland, soldier, surveyor and statesman who laid 
off town of San Augustine in 1833; also old Hale 
home built in 1859. 

Rolling to hilly terrain, 
hardwoods; drained by 
Rivers. Alt. 100-400 ft. 
Mean ann. temp. 65°. 

Soils sandy, gray sandy, chocolate loam; black 
alluvial in bottoms; four-mile-wide strip of red 
land runs north-south through county. Shortleaf, 
longleaf, loblolly pine, white oak, post oak, red 
oak, pecan, beech, gum, magnolia; umbering im- 
portant industry. Part of county. in Angelina 
National Forest. Brick clay, lignite, iron ore, small 
oil production. An excellent game range with deer, 
squirrel, migratory waterfowl. Fishing in Angelina 
River and numerous bayous and lakes. 

Cotton, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, sugar cane, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and diversified truck. 
Principal development of 1949 and 1950 was live- 
stock improvement and development of permanent 
pastures. Cattle raising, dairying, swine, poultry. 
Growing season 236 days. 


covered with pine and 
Angelina and Attoyac 
Ann. rainfall 46.5 i 


Area; square miles..612 Whi. sales. ...$1,169,000 
Population, 1950...8,8387 Retail sales. >. $4, Sr 000 
Pop. per sq. mi....14.4 Bank res..... $4,212,000 
Number farms....1,062 Bank dep. cue $3, 823,000 
Mfg. value.....$478,000 Tax value....$3,899,155 
Income: ......$09,607,000° Auto registration. st 

San Augustine (2,506), county seat, is an old 


town, noted for number of fine old homes and 
other points of historic interest. (See above.) 
Farming and lumber mill center. 


*SAN JACINTO COUNTY 


in forest belt of Southeast Texas, with 
lumbering as principal industry; agriculture and 
oil secondary. Stable, rural population with large 
number of Negroes. Created 1869, re-created and 
organized 1870 from Liberty, Polk, Montgomery, 
Walker Counties. Named for Battle of San Jacinto. 
Near Coldspring is site of town of Swartout, laid 
out in 1838 and named in honor of Samuel - 
Swartout, New York, who advanced funds to the 
Texas Government in 1836. It was an important 
steamboat landing before Civil War. Ferryboat 
crossing until 1930. 

Rolling to slightly hilly terrain of Lower Pine 
Belt; bordered on east by Trinity River; east fork 
San Jacinto River runs through west. Alt. 100-300 
ft. Ann. rainfall 47 in. Mean ann. temp. 67°. 

Upland soils sandy with clay base, some deep 
sands; heavy alluvials along streams. Heavily 
wooded with longleaf and loblolly pine, cedar, oak, 
walnut, hickory, gum, ash, pecan. Lae 
pulpwood main industries. County lies largely 
within Sam Houston National Forest. Oil (1950), 
1,107,686 bbls.; deposits of lime, sandstone, brick 
clay, mica, sulphur. Excellent hunting and fishing 
area. 

Cotton, corn, black-eyed peas, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, truck crops. Limited area in cultivation. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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Beef-cattle raising is chief enterprise. Some sheep 
and goats introduced in recent years; dairying and 
Boatiry raising for local use. Growing season 262 
ays. 


Area, square miles. .619 Whl. sales (*)......... 
Population, 1950...7,172 Retail sales. ..$1,584,000 
ope peresg. mi....11.6 Bank res...73.. $747,000 
RaMMner tars... ...,115 Bank dep.:..... $688,000 
Mfg. value..... $197,000 Tax value... .$5,462,380 
come Peaiks:: $3,730,000 Auto registration. .1,701 


Coldspring (400), county seat, is retail center, 
depending on crops, livestock and lumbering. Oak- 
hurst (180), Shepherd (350) and Camilla (100), 
are retail points in lumbering and farming areas. 


*SAN PATRICIO COUNTY 


On tidewater Coastal Plain with agricultural, 
oil, industrial, tourist trade income. Preponder- 
antly rural population, native white with many 
Latin Americans. County’s economy will be stimu- 
lated by $80,000,000 aluminum plant under con- 
struction near Gregory in 1951. Created from and 
named for original municipality, 1836, organized, 
1837, reorganized 1845. Though most development 
has been in recent years, this is an old, settled 
area; site of McMullen and McGloin Colony. At 
San Patricio there is a monument commemorating 
early events and San Patricio de Hibernia, patron 
saint for whom John McMullen and James Mc- 
Gloin named their Irish colony, 1828, of which the 
town of San Patricio was the seat. The old home 
of James McGloin stands, 1.5 miles southeast of 
San Patricio. With John McMullen he obtained 
contract to settle 200 families in Texas, landing 
en at El Copano, 1830. His home was built in 

Dp 

Black loam in central part of county, sandy 
loam near coast, sandy loams and clays in west 
part. Mesquite, huisache, live oak. Oil (1950), 
11,109,855 bbls.; gas, caliche, sand, gravel. Excel- 
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lent bathing beaches on Corpus. Christi Bay. 
Hunting and fishing along coast. Fishing, boating 
and pons. on Lake Corpus Christi on western 
boundary. Alt. sea level to 200 ft. Ann. rainfall 
30.67 in. Mean ann. temp. 70°. ; ‘ 

Cotton *(69,503 bls. av.), large acreage in grain 
sorghums, onions, spinach, carrots, beets, cab- 
bage. Formerly a big-ranch county, it is now 
intensively cultivated in_most areas. Cattle rais- 
ing, dairying, poultry. Conservation program for 
soil conservation and drainage. Growing season 
288 days. 


Area, square miles. .689 
Population, 1950. .35,842 
Popeeperasd. Mis. 52.0 


Whl. sales. ..$11,486,000 
Retail sales. .$21,591,000 
Bank res... .$20,482,000 


Number farms...... 936 Bank dep... .$19,162,000 
Mfg. value..... $987,000 Tax value. ..$29,459,635 
Incomem..- 650,402,000 "Auto™ rep. :... 22.212 477 


Sinton (4,270), county seat, is shipping point 
for cotton, grain sorghums, truck. Oil-field sup- 
plies. Several industries. Aransas Pass (5,389) is 
oil terminal with deep-water harbor; shrimp and 
fishing industry. Tourist trade. Lies partly in 
Aransas County. Mathis (4,037) is center of agri- 
cultural area in western part; tourist trade. Taft 
(2,985) is oil, farm-market center with cottonseed 
oil mill, refinery, compress, elevators. Near this 
town and Gregory, $80,000,000 aluminum reduc- 
tion plant being built early in 1951. Odem (1,676) 
and Portland (1,295) market points in south part. 


*SAN SABA COUNTY 
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On Edwards Plateau in Southwest Texas, a 
ranch and farm county, with largely rural, native- 
white population. Created from Bexar County, 
oe organized same year. Named for San Saba 

iver. 

Rolling to broken terrain of northeast part of 
Edwards Plateau. Traversed by San Saba River 
with Colorado forming northeast boundary. Some 
prairie; large areas covered with mesquite, cedar, 
oak. Alt. 1,100-1,800 ft. Ann. rainfall 25.93 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 49°, July 82°, mean ann. 66°. 

Soils black and gray on uplands, alluvial in val- 
leys, some sandy and sandy loam. Cedar for posts, 
pecans along streams, mesquite, live oak. Marble, 
granite, brick clay, building stone, sand, gravel, 
sandstone, shale; metallic ores. Timbered wooded 
areas afford excellent game cover. Deer, squirrel, 
wild fowl; fishing in Colorado and San Saba 
Rivers; upper reaches of Lake Buchanan along 
eastern border. Clear-running streams and scenic 
beauty of country attract tourists. 

Crop-growing largely in Colorado and San Saba 
valleys of north and northwest parts and on 
tablelands in south-central part. Livestock raising 
elsewhere. Beef-cattle ranching and stock farm- 
ing; sheep with large wool production, goats and 
mohair; hogs; commercial poultry including tur- 
keys; dairying. Grain sorghums leading crop; pea- 
nuts, oats, wheat, cotton, truck. Large pecan 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Racin along streams. Growing season 212 
ays. 

Area, sq. mi...... tang Whl._ sales... .$2,682,000 
Population 1950...8,666 Retail sales. ..$6,557,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.. 1ta Bank eres a pat $5,559,000 
Number farms..... . 4,105 Bank dep..... $5,085, 00) 
Mfg. value...... $81,000 Tax value....$9, 145, 995 
Incomes . 25 ace 8,187,000 Auto registration. .4,321 


San Saba (38, 390), county seat, ships cattle, 
wool, lambs, mohair, pecans, cotton, poultry prod- 
ucts. Tourist trade. Richland Springs (581) in 
west and Cherokee (261) in south are farm 
markets. 


*SCHLEICHER COUNTY 


On Edwards Plateau of Southwest Texas, a 
sheep, cattle and goat raising area; largely rural 
population with Latin-American minority. Cre- 
ated from Crockett County, 1887, organized 1901. 
Named for Gustav Schleicher, early settler, head 
of German ‘‘Colony of Forty,’’ member of Texas 
Legislature, U.S. Congress. 

On the backbone of the Edwards Plateau with 
drainage through tributaries of Colorado and Rio 
Grande to north, south and east. Level prairie 
land in west part; timbered hilly country in east. 
Alt. 2,100-2,450 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.5 in. Mean 
ann. temp. 69°. 

Black and gray limestone soils; some sandy and 
sandy loam. Mesquite, live oak; some brush coun- 
try. Oil (1950), 354,900 bbls.; gas, brick clay, 
limestone. Excellent game range; especially in the 
rough, timbered eastern section; deer, turkey, 
quail, doves. 

A top sheep-raising county with large wool pro- 
duction; noted for fine breeds; cattle-raising 
second; goat raising and mohair production third 
in rank. Cotton, grain sorghums, Sudan grass 
principal crops. About 40,000 acres in cultivation, 
all in western part. Growing season 232 days. 
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Aveda). SQ Wilecia.c dyads WHE sSaLeSn eat mes $644,000 
Population, 1950. ..2,852 Retail sales. ..$2,141,000 
Pops per SGanMNilin’ «da 2.1) Bank res. de.o2, (11,000 
Number farms...... 245 Bank dep.... .$2,452,000 
IT Sail) eck ted Megensti Tax value... .$6,558,505 
INCOMES ccnams $3,660,000 Auto registration. .1,673 


Eldorado (1,653), county seat, 
and shipping point for county. 
few wool-processing mills. 


*SCURRY COUNTY 


A West Texas farm and ranch county until late 
1948, when discovery of great oil deposits brought 
economic revolution, with rapid increase in popula- 
tion. Native-white population with many newcom- 
ers, rural, urban and oil-field workers. Created 
from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1884. Named 
for Gen. William R. Scurry, member last Texas 
Congress of Republic and Confederate officer, 
killed at Jenkins’ Ferry. 

Just below Cap Rock on rolling plains broken 
by low mountains; Sa prairie with some mes- 
quite-covered areas. Al 2,000-2,800 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 2h 15.ine Temp. aves Jan. AT? July 982%, 
mean ann. 62°. 

Third-ranking oil-producing county in 1950 
(38,806,211 bbls.) with reserves estimated at bil- 
lion to five billion barrels. Natural gas, sand and 
gravel and bentonite produced. Deposits magne- 
sium, clays, gypsum, volcanic ash, limestone, 
coal. Soils in south and west loose sandy and 
sandy loam; others red, black sandy loam. Mes- 
quite only timber. Reservoir being constructed on 
Colorado in southwest part by Snyder, Big Spring 
and Odessa in 1951, to impound 200,000 acre-feet, 


municipal supply. 
Cotton *(46,691 bls. av.), wheat *(119,500 bu. 
grain sorghums, oats, forage crops, peanuts, 


av.), 
melons. Notable cottonseed-breeding farm. About 


is market center 
Has one of Texas’ 
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30,000 beef cattle on ranges, largely in northern 


part. Twenty Grade A _ dairy barns. Poultry; 

swine. Growing season 217 days. 

Area, square miles. .909 Whl. sales....$1,743,000 
Retail sales. ..$9,267,000 


Population, ns aes tee 


Pop. per sq. mi. Bao Bank res....$21,623,000 
Number farms.. :1,045 Bank dep... .$20,919,000 
Mfg. value... 2... ‘$34. 000 Tax value. ..$49,818,647 
Income. yi3%s'. $24,058,000 Auto reg........ 
Snyder (12,012), county seat, quickly doubled 


population after oil discoveries. Four natural- -gas- 
processing plants, oil-field-supply houses, construc- 
tion contractors, sand-and-gravel production, bed- 
ding factory; wholesale houses. Fat Stock Show 
in March; Rodeo in July. Hermleigh (670) in 
southeast part is retail center, near which are 
interesting bogs with skeletons of extinct mam- 
mals. Fluvanna is farm market in northwest part. 


*SHACKELFORD COUNTY 


North Central Texas county with income largely 
from cattle raising, farming and oil. Stable, 
native-white population, largely rural. Created 
from Bosque County 1856, organized 1874. Named 
for Dr. John Shackelford, hero Texas Revolution; 
spared by Mexicans at Goliad. Scene of some 
stirring action in pioneer days. Fort Griffin State 
Park, near Albany, marks the site of old Fort 


s 
HASKELL Brut THROCKMORTON st 





} CALLAHAN of 2 2a eho ago 
Griffin, 1867-1881. In valley _be- 


MILES 
low is site of town of Fort 


Griffin, famous frontier headquarters for buffalo 
hunters, principal supply station on Dodge Trail. 
Level to rolling terrain with northward-extend- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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ing spur of Callahan divide in middle part. Some 
prairie, some menduite lands. Alt. 1,200-1,800 ft. 
phe rainfall 25 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, 

a ae 84°, mean ann. 64° 

oils loam, sandy eth sandy; alluvial in river 
bottom. Mesquite, pecan, live oak, post oak. Oil 
(1950), 2,508,781 bbls.; gas, limestone. Hunting, 
especially in rugged northwestern part; fishing in 
Brazos and Lake Fort Phantom Hill on western 
boundary line. ; 

Outstanding cattle county known for fine Here- 
fords. Secondary income from sheep, hogs, poul- 
try, dairying. Limited crop-growing. Wheat *(175,- 

bu. av.), grain sorghums, cotton, oats, forage, 

pecans. Crops grown in east and northeast parts 
iii along west boundary. Growing season 223 
ays. 


Area, square miles. .887 Whl. sales. ...$1,774,000 
Population, 1950. . 5, 001 Retail sales. ..$3,981,000 
Pop sper sq. Mi...... 0.6 Bank res..... $6,347,000 
Number farms...... oo2 bank .dep.<... $5,999,000 
BES me VATION) 5 cals oss 05s Tax value. ..$10,769,760 
THEOME 7.5 .- 0 + $6,166,000 Auto registration. .3,071 


Albany (2,255), county seat, called ‘‘Home of 
the Hereford,’’ famous for fine-quality cattle, pro- 
duced on surrounding ranches and shipped from 
this point. Also known for Fort Griffin Fandangle, 
musical comedy, with cast of 200, produced an- 
nually. Moran (612) is farm and ranch town in 
southeast part. 


*SHELBY COUNTY 


In deep East Texas on Louisiana line. Primarily 
a lumbering county until recently, it has devel- 
oped rapidly as poultry, dairying, beef-cattle and 
farming area. Largely rural population. with large 
Negro minority. Created from original county 
1836, organized 1837. Nemed for Isaac Shelby, 
officer in Continental Army during American 
Revolution. One of Texas’ older counties. In the 
courthouse grounds at Center is monument to 
Municipality of Tenaha and pioneers, erected in 
1936. One mile south of Shelbyville on U.S. High- 
way 59 is the site of the first battle between the 
Regulators and Moderators. 

In Piney Woods of East Texas drained by At- 
toyac and Sabine Rivers which form west and east 
boundary lines. Rolling to hilly terrain. Alt. 200- 
400 ft. Ann. rainfall 45 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. 

Soils alluvial in bottoms, sandy, sandy clay on 
uplands. Pine, gum, oak, hickory, cypress, elm, 
ash, magnolia, sycamore of commercial value. 
Lumber leading industry. Small oil production; 
large production natural gas; brick clay; deposits 
lignite, limestone, iron ore. Sabine National Forest 
covers 67,000 acres in this county with recreation 
center. Excellent game cover; deer, squirrel, doves, 
waterfowl. Fishing in Sabine and other streams. 

Diversified crops: cotton *(7,598 bls. av.), car- 
load shipments tomatoes, melons; corn, forage, 
truck crors. About 48,000 head cattle, of Brah- 
man, Hereford and cross breeds; sixty-two Grade 
A dairies with 2,000 head. Over 500 broiler houses 
with several-million-bird capacity. Soil-conserva- 
tion program with terracing, timber management, 
pasture development. Growing season 233 days. 


Area, square miles. .819 Whl. sales... .$3,703,000 
Population, se E23. aoe Ret. sales. ..$11,445,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 28.7 Bank Test cer $8,819,000 
Number farms.. os. 147 Bank dep..... $8,065,000 
Mfg. value. $2, 038, 000 Tax value... .$8,279,233 
TCOMeN. ... ‘$15, 994,000 Auto registration. .7,232 
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Center (4,318), county sf 
seat, center of lumbering, 


livestock, farming territory. Large veneer mill, 





lumber industry, broiler market, processing and 
shipping point. Shelby County Fair in October ; 


East Texas Fox Hunt in November. Timpson 
(1,450), lumber mill, canning plant. Tenaha, 
Shelbyville and Joaquin are lumbering, farming, 


truck shipping centers. 


*SHERMAN COUNTY 
OKLA. 
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Panhandle Plains county on Oklahoma line, 
with sparse native-white, rural population making 
their living largely from wheat and cattle. Cre- 
ated from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1889. 
Named for Gen. Sidney Sherman. 

Level to undulating plain, cut in places by the 
North Canadian and tributaries, and indented by 
dry lake basins. Alt. 3,300-3,800 ft. Ann. rainfall 
17.53 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 33°, July 78°, mean 
ann, 56°. Upland soils dark loam, sandy; bottoms 
rich dark loam. Underground water at 175 ft. 
A little oil production; much natural gas. 

Wheat *(2,880,500 bu. av.), one of the state’s 
leading wheat-growing counties; large acreage 
grain sorghums; small acreages barley, oats, rye, 
forage. Beef cattle second to wheat; for stockers 
and breeding purposes. Hogs, dairying, poultry 
for local markets. Both livestock and farming 
operations on large scale. Growing season 185 days. 


Area, square miles..914 Whl. sales....$6,494,000 
Population, mars 2, 443 Retail sales...$3,537,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .2.8 Bank res... ..$5,693,000 
Number farms...... 276 Pau dep... ..$5,140,000 
MITE Ie TCM ee rs ete Tax value. ‘$11, 636,271 
Income: $3,065,000 Auto registration. .2,306 


Stratford (1,376), county seat, is rail and high- 
way junction; grain and cattle shipping point; 
grain elevators. Texhoma (1,762, with 297 in Tex- 
as and 1,465 in Oklahoma) is market and _ ship- 
ping point on state line. 


*SMITH COUNTY 


Most populous of East Texas interior counties 
with well-balanced economy depending on _ oil, 
farming, livestock raising and industry. Balanced 
urban and rural population which has grown rap- 
idly in recent years, stimulated by oil discoveries; 
also balance of native East Texans and new- 
comers; large Negro minority. Created from 
Nacogdoches County 1846, organized same year. 
Named for Gen. James Smith, Texas pioneer. 

Characteristic rolling to hilly East Texas _for- 
ested region; central and east parts in Pine Belt; 
west in Post Oak Belt. Hundreds of springs and 
flowing streams. Alt. 300-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 
41.68 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 48°, July 84°, mean 
ann. 66°. 

Great variety of soils: sandy, sandy clays and 
sandy loams with alluvials in bottoms. Oil (1950), 


1,464,962 bbls.; gas, brick and tile clays with 
production; large deposits of iron ore, lignite. 
Excellent game cover; squirrel and other small 


game, quail, dove, migratory waterfowl in season. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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SMITH COUNTY 


VAN ZANDT 







aaa] <e__\ 

CHEROKEE 
Excellent fishing in the many spring-fed streams 
and in numerous artificial lakes that have been 
impounded. Tourist facilities at Tyler State Park 
on Highway 114. Many tourists attracted to county 
during height of rose-blooming season. 

One of most highly diversified agricultural in- 
dustries in Texas, the result of many years of 
persistent effort by Smith County leaders to effect 
balanced farming and livestock-raising program. 
Cotton *(6,206 bls. av.), Sweet potatoes, roses, 
blackberries, nursery stock, corn, tomatoes, peas, 
watermelons, onions, peanuts, pecans, peaches 
and forage crops grown for market. The rose- 
growing industry, developed over a number of 
years, is largest of kind in nation, with wide 
reputation for both the beauty of its rose fields 
and the volume of its nursery-stock shipments. 
Conservation program with terracing, cover crops, 
pasture improvement; 3,000 acres crimson clover 
in 1950. A leading dairy county; large beef-cattle 
industry in recent years with Herefords, Brah- 
mans, cross breeds. Large poultry production. 
Growing season 245 days. 


Area, square miles. .939 
Population, 1950. .74,701 


Whi. sales. ..$47,823,000 
Retail sales. .$62,846,000 


POPs Per SGaIMi.ter = 4 79.6 Bank res....$71,574,000 
Number farms..... 4,032 Bank dep....$65,768,000 
Mfg. value. .$11,676,000 Tax value...$49,115,432 


Income .....$90,462,000 Auto reg.........28,223 


Tyler (38,864), county seat, largest interior East 
Texas city, serving populous farming, livestock- 
raising and oil-producing region. Crates and boxes, 
foundry products, garments, cottonseed products, 


furniture, heaters and household equipment, can- 
nery products, creamery products, rail-shop con- 
struction and repair are among its industries. 


Tyler Junior College, Tyler Commercial College; 
and Texas College and Butler College CUatter two 
for Negroes). Annual rose festival with national 
reputation. Excellent civic improvements. Troup 
(1,534) has refining, brick, canning industries. 
Lindale (1,101) is center of blackberry, fruit- 
growing, canning industry. Arp (905) serves oil, 
farming area. 


-*SOMERVELL COUNTY 


North Central 
Texas county; sta- 
ble, native - white, 
rural population, 
with livestock and 
farm economy, sup- 
plemented by tourist 
patronage. Created 
and organized from 
Hood and Johnson 
Counties tm 1875: 
Named for Gen. 
Alexander Somer- 
vell, veteran of San 
Jacinto, Secretary 
of War. 

Most of surface mountainous and tree-covered, 
cut by deep valleys of Brazos and Paluxy. Next 
to smallest area of any county in state. Alt. 600- 








1,250 ft. Ann. rainfall 34 in. Mean ann. temp. 65°. 
Gray and dark soils on uplands, loams, alluvials 
in lowlands. Blackjack, mesquite, cedar, live oak, 
post oak, elm, cottonwood, pecan; cedar posts, 
poles produced. Brick clay, limestone, road mate- 
rials. Famous for dinosaur tracks in _ geologic 
formations on the Paluxy River and Rock Creek. 
Tree-covered valleys of Brazos and res: Rivers, 
whose valleys are flanked by rugged hills, make 
a natural recreation spot. Excellent fishing in the 
Brazos, Paluxy and other streams. Hunting for 
squirrel, doves, quail in the timbered areas. 
Principal income from livestock with beef cattle 
leading; sheep, poultry, dairying. Peanuts, pecans, 
corn, grain and forage sorghums, watermelons 
and miscellaneous truck crops. Growing season 


237 days. 
Whl,. sales (5... eee 


Area, square miles. .197 
Population, 1950.. ee Retail sales. ..$1,421,000 


Pop, per’sq. mi... /12:9° Banks restr $1,677,000 
Number farms......333 Bank dep..... $1,555,000 
Mis. Value ¢*) e066 se Tax value... .$1,855,244 
THCOMIE Wa ate $1,703,000 Auto registration. .1,323 


Glen Rose (1,248), 


‘ county seat, is a leading 
recreation center, 


situated on Paluxy just above 


confluence with Brazos; many summer camps of 
individuals, organizations. Place of much natural 
beauty. 


“STARR COUNTY 


' JIM HOGG 


On Rio Grande Plain in extreme South Texas 
with contrasting big-scale ranching, intensive 
truck production and oil economy. Largely rural 
white population with many Latin Americans. 
Created from Nueces County 1848, organized same 
year. Named for Dr. James Harper Starr, pioneer 
Texas surgeon, Indian fighter, Secretary of Treas- 
ury under President Lamar. At Rio Grande is 
site of Fort Ringgold, established Oct. 26, 1848. 
Some of the oldest land grants, from Spanish 
crown, in this county. 

Ninety per cent of area is upland, rolling sur- 
face; along Rio Grande is narrow delta area, in- 
tensively cultivated. Alt. 200-500 ft. Ann. rainfall 
17.69 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 58°, July 86°, mean 
anon 622: 

Clay, loam, sandy soils; alluvial in river valley. 
Partly prairie; largely covered with mesquite, 
brush, small oak. Oil (1950), 6,672,134 bbls.; gas, 
gravel, brick clay, caliche. Large Falcon Dam 
being built under provisions of treaty between 
U.S. and Mexico will be located at Starr-Zapata 
line, greatly increasing future irrigation, and fur- 
nishing recreation spot. Excellent game range in 
covered uplands; deer, white wings, quail. 

Greater portion of county is devoted to large- 
scale cattle ranching with Herefords, Brahmans 
and mixed breeds predominating. Some sheep and 
limited dairying and poultry raising. In irrigated 
river valley, cotton *(7,786 bls. av.), corn, toma- 
toes, peppers, cantaloupes, watermelons, cabbage, 
beans, citrus are grown. Irrigated area about 
15,000 acres; probably will be increased to 30,000 


with completion of Falcon Reservoir. Growing 
season 297 days. 

Area, ‘Sq; «mti.*..22 51,2079 Whi. salectan ae $770,000 
Population, 1950. .13,948 Retail sales.. .$4,754,000 
Pop. per sqmemi.. ee 11.6 + Bank Tessier $2,462,000 


Number farms..... 1,228 “Bank dep! aren $2,279,000 
Miz: value” (®)jotsouc es. Tax value...$23,467,675 
Income ......$7,346,000 Auto registration. .3,319 

Rio Grande City (3,500), county seat and prin- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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cipal commercial center, port of entry, with oil, 
ranching, farming territory. Roma and Los Saenz 
(1,575), twin towns, enumerated as one by census 
in 1950, is market point in upper valley. 


*STEPHENS COUNTY 
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Livestock raising, farming, oil-and-gas-produc- 
ing county of North Central Texas with consider- 
able income from tourist patronage. Native-white, 
urban and rural population which has_ been 
stabilized since oil boom of some years ago. Cre- 
ated from Bosque County as Buchanan County 
1858, organized 1876. Name changed to Stephens 
1861. Named for Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of Confederacy. 

Principal natural feature is the Brazos which 
cuts through northern part with numerous tribu- 
taries crossing county from south to north. Topog- 
raphy of rolling plains dissected by hill ranges 
and valleys. Alt. 1,000-1,650 ft. Ann. rainfall 
25.33 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 44°, July 83°, mean 
ann. 64°, 

Valley soils black, gray loam; uplands gray, 
red sandy, sandy. Cedar, post oak, live oak, mes- 
quite, pecan; cedar posts shipped. Oil (1950), 
3.867, 980 bbls. ; gas, deposits coal, brick clay. 
Possum Kingdom Lake in the northeast corner, 
with estuaries entering the county at several 
points, has created a greatly increased tourist 
trade. Excellent fishing on the lake and hunting 
pniecee its shores and in the covered portions of 
coun 

Eivostoek raising predominates with beef cattle 
chief source of income. Also dairying, poultry, 
sheep, goats, swine. Grain sorghums, wheat 
*(148,500 bu. av.), corn, oats, peanuts, peaches, 
pecans and miscellaneous fruit and truck. Growing 
season 226 days. 


Area, square miles. .927 Whl. sales... .$9,733,000 
Population, aie .10,597 Retail sales. Spaxiyengn 
Pop. per sq. mi. 11.4 Bank res.... . $9,047,000 
Number aerTOR 1684" Bank dep... .. $8,552,000 
Mfg. value.. $779, 000 Tax value. ..$13,464,159 
Income $9, 180,000 Auto registration. .6,166 


peetiearidue (6,605), county seat, is distribu- 
tion and financial center for ranching, farming, 
oil-producing industries in Stephens County and 
area to west. Clay products, machine shops, gar- 
ment manufacture, carbon black, gas processing, 
and other industries. Excellent tourist accommoda- 
tions. 


*STERLING COUNTY 


Thinly populated West Texas county with ranch- 
ing economy. White, rural population. Created 
from Tom Green County 1891, organized same 
year. Named for Captain Sterling, Indian fighter, 
buffalo hunter, who camped on the North Concho 
during 1860’s. 

Rolling West Texas prairies cut from, northwest 
to southeast by deep broad valley of North 
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Concho. Altitude 
2,000-2,600 feet. 
Annual rainfall 
22.20: in. Mean 
ann. temp. 65°. 
Dark chocolate 
loams'in bottoms; 
black waxy, loam, 
red sandy on ta- 
bleland. Some 
mesquite, shin 
oak, pecan along 
streams. Oil, 127,- 
250 bbls. in 1950; 
deposits caliche, 
iron ore. Small 
mee ave 
in broken 
bordering 
Concho 


MITCHEL L 


HOWARD 1 _ 


GLASSCOCK 





Sheep ranching 
leading vocation 
with large move- 
ae ment to market 

GREEN OL slam pS and 

MILES wool. Also large 
cattle-raising enterprise, with Angora goats and 
mohair production third. Ranching on big and 
medium scale. There is a limited cultivated acre- 
age in Concho Valley and in eastern part of 
county, producing grain sorghums, forage, wheat, 
alfalfa and barley. Growing season 211 days. 


- 
-~ 


Area, square miles. .914 Whl. sales......$345,000 
Population, 1950...1,282 Retail sales. ..$1,203,000 
Pop: per Sq: Mi....... d.47eBbank eres: o..21$0,068;000 
Number farms....... 89 Bank dep.....$3,304,000 
Mie. Value?) ccckvaiers, ons Tax value... .$5,848,540 
Income .. .$1,668,000 Auto registration. ...844 


Sterling City (800), county seat, unincorporated 
and noteworthy to the traveler for the number of 
windmills that rise above the town; retail center; 
shipping point for lambs, wool, mohair, cattle. 


*STONEWALL COUNTY 
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JONES 

On rolling plains of West Texas with farming 
and ranching economy; relatively sparse, native- 
white, rural population. Created from Bexar 
County 1876, organized 1888. Named for Gen. 
Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson. 

Principal natural features are the courses of 
the Salt and Double Mountain Forks of the Brazos 
which traverse north and south parts of county 
with rolling plains marked by occasional low 
mountains, notably Double Mountain in southwest 
which was landmark for Indians and pioneer white 
men. Alt. 1,500-2,400 ft. Ann. rainfall 22.48. 
Mean ann. temp. 64°. 

Soils clay loam, tight sandy, sandy loam, gray 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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sand, shinnery sand. Mesquite woodlands. Oil 
(1950), 91,462 bbls., with increased activity in 
early 1951; gypsum, copper, alabaster, brick clay, 


building stone, salt. 

Cotton *(9,278 bls. av.), wheat *(358,500 bu. 
av.), grain sorghums, peanuts, oats, barley and 
corn, are grown principally in central and eastern 
parts. Beef-cattle raising is general over county, 
especially in southern and western eee Second- 
ary i.come from hogs, sheep, poultry, dairying. 
Soil-conservation program with much terracing, 
planting cover crops; pasture improvement. Grow- 
ing season 223 days. 


Area, square miles. .927 Whl. sales......$537,000 
Population, 1950...3,679 Retail sales. ..$1,648,000 
Pop. per- 'Sda.mizce “44.0eebank. res. 7... $3,623,000 
Number farms......535 a dep $3,481,000 
Mites. -value™€*)).4 a: seas Tax value....$5,113,990 
Income ......$2,371,000 Auto registration. .1,684 


is commercial 
: grain, livestock 
Old Glory in center farming area. 


*SUTTON COUNTY 


In Southwest Texas Edwards Plateau country, 
devoted to ranching; sparse rural, native-white 
population. Created from Crockett County 1887, 
organized 1890. Named for John S. Sutton, Con- 
federate officer, member Santa Fe Expedition, 
active in Ranger service. 

On drainage divide of Edwards Plateau with 
northward slope to tributaries of Colorado; south- 
ward to tributaries of. Rio Grande. Rolling surface 
in center and northwest with broken country in 
east, south and southwest. Alt. 1,900-2,300 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 23.31 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 48°, 
July 81°, mean ann. 65°. 

Soils of limestone origin predominate; some 
black loam, some gray and red. Mesquite, live 
oak, cedar, with pecan, walnut aiong streams. 
Timbers valuable primarily for goat browsing. 
Caliche, stone. Eastern and southern broken por- 
tions have good game cover; deer, turkey and 
small wildfowl. 

A leading sheep-raising county with average of 
2,000,000 pounds wool annually. Cattle second in 
importance, goats and mohair third. Some Quarter 
Tl irses and Thoroughbreds raised. A&M ranch ex- 
periment station near Sonora. Small acreage in 


Aspermont (1,060), county seat, 
center and market for cotton, 
products. 


cultivation, producing grain sorghums, forage, 
small grains. Growing season 240 days. 

Area, SQve Ini. sate 1,493 Whl. sales... .$2,811,000 
Population, 1950...3,746 Retail sales. ..$3,680,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. oD Spank TOSe cece $4,687,000 
Number farms......145 Bank GOD i armca $4,344,000 
Mie? valuen®) oc. ters Tax. value... .$5,216,254 
Income \h.... cs $4,514,000 Auto reg’stration. .1,922 


SCHLEICHER 
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Sonora (2,635), county seat, is market for 
lambs, wool, cattle, mohair. Anual wool and mo- 


hair show with national reputation. 


*SWISHER COUNTY 


Wheat, grain sorghum and cattle county on 
High Plains just above Cap Rock, with native- 
white, largely rural population. Created from 
Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1890. Named for 
James Gibbon Swisher, signer Texas Declaration 
Independence, who took part in storming of San 
Antonio in 1835. 

Level to slightly undulating floor of the High 
Plains except breaks along Tule Canyon and Cap 
Rock in east. Alt. 3,100-3,600 ft. Ann. rainfall 
22.20 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 37°, July 78°, mean 


ann. 58°. 
Soils black, red, gray loam; some sandy. Sand, 
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gravel, clay only minerals. Hunting along breaks 
of Cap Rock and fishing in lake on Tule Draw 
pil et has camping, picnicking and boating fa- 
cilities. 

Wheat *(2,359,000 bu. av.) and grain sorghums 
ch’ef crops; also alfalfa, cotton, corn, potatoes, 
oats, sugar beets. About 250,000 acres irrigated 
from wells. Large dairy industry has been devel- 
oped with volume of milk, butter to outside mar- 
kets. Registered Jersey cattle raised. Beef-cattle 
raising with considerable feeding. Hogs raised for 
market. Growing season 188 days. 


MILES 


Area, square miles. .888 Whl. sales. ...$7,700,000 
Population, 1950. ..8, a: Retail sales.. .$7,783,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. Bank res.....%$9,050,000 
Number farms. 964 Bank dep.....$8,512,000 
Mfg. value (*). Tax value... .$8,262,110 
Income $11, 321, 000 Auto registration. .5,099 

Tulia (3,167), county seat, is wheat and grain 


sorghum market; large milk-products plant ship- 
ping to exterior points; hatcheries. County hos- 
pital. County fair in September ; Old Settlers’ Re- 
union in July. Happy (687) and Kress are retail 
centers in north and south, respectively. 


*TARRANT COUNTY 


Fourth-ranking Texas county in population with 
60.2 per cent increase, 1940 to 1950, highest among 
the. four top counties. Balanced industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural economy; largely native- 
white, urban population; small Negro minority. 
In North Central Texas on Grand Prairie. Created 
from Navarro County 1849, organized 1850. Named 
for Gen. Edward H. Tarrant, veteran War 1812, 
Indian fighter, member Texas Congress. As early 
stopping place on old Chisholm cattle trail, cattle 
market, packing-house center and ranchers’ head- 
quarters, Tarrant County and Fort Worth early 
became the principal ‘‘trading post’’ for West 
Texas and has played important role in develop- 
ment of this region. Beginning of settlement was 
in establishment of Fort Worth, military frontier 
post, of which nothing remains but a marker in 
downtown city, and Bird’s Fort, seven miles north 
of present Arlington, established in 1840 by Jona- 
than Bird, on military highway from Austin to 
Red River. 

Central and western parts are the rolling plain 
of the Grand (or Fort Worth) Prairie; East Cross 
Timbers traverse east-central part in narrow. 
band; east border extends onto Blacklands, while 
northwest corner touches West Cross Timbers. 
These four belts give county an unusual variety 
of topography, soil conditions and plant life. Alt. 
500-1,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 33.13 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 44°, July 84°, mean ann. 64°. 

Variety of soils include black waxy clays, 
loams, sandy loams, sandy _ soils, adaptable to 
both staple and truck crops. Post oak, elm, cotton- 
wood, pecan, mesquite. Limestone, clay, sand, 
gravel, shale, cement material, with large produc- 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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tion Portland Cement. Excellent fishing, boating, 
bathing on Lake Worth and Eagle Mountain Lake 
which extend twenty or more miles along the 
Trinity Valley northwest of Fort Worth. Benbrook 
Reservoir on Clear Fork of Trinity was nearing 
completion early in 1951. Grapevine Reservoir in 
northeast part of Tarrant County (part of Dallas 
municipal system) under construction early in 1951 
will add to county’s recreational assets. 
Limestone-based soils and proximity to South- 
west’s principal livestock market have been factors 
in making Tarrant a leading livestock county, 
notable for fine breeds. A leading dairy county 
with products going la: :ely to Fort Worth. Many 
small- and medium-sized cattle ranches devoted to 
raising fine Herefords and other beef-cattle breeds. 
Large poultry industry. Appreciable sheep and 
swine raising. Staple crops include oats, corn, 
grain sorghums, wheat, hay. Also cotton *(8,510 
bls. av.). Large truck production on sandy lands, 
also nursery-stock production. Advanced soil, 
water conservation program including pasture 
improvement. Growing season 249 days. 


Area, square miles. .877 tWhl. sales. .$647,795,000 
POs fooU.n..... 361,253 Ret. sales. .$402,391,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....411.9 Bank res. ..$520,467,000 
Number farms..... 3,407 Bank dep...$491,567,000 


Mfg. value.$146,501,000 Tax value. .$232,105,553 
Income ....$604,109,000 -Auto reg........ 149,738 

Fort Worth (277,047 in corporate limits and 
359,246 in metropolitan area), county seat, is 


fourth-ranking Texas city in population and third 
in industry. Corporate city population gained 55.9 
per cent, and metropolitan area 59.8 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. One of nation’s leading 
livestock and grain markets, with outstanding rail 
and highway facilities. Early in 1951 was con- 
structing $12,000,000 Fort Worth International 
Airport eighteen miles east of city, midway be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas. Industries include 
large meat-packing and slaughtering establish- 
ments, flour mills and grain elevators, one of 
largest airplane factories in U.S., cotton oil mills, 
garment factories, railroad construction and repair 
shops, Portland cement, candy manufacturing, 
leather goods, foundry and machine-shop products. 
petroleum refining, bakery products and other food 
processing. Large and varied jobbing and whole- 
sale business. Texas Christian University, Texas 
Wesleyan College, Arlington State College (Arling- 
ton), Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Our Lady of paeeety, ollege; noteworthy public- 
school system; six large hospitals including fed- 
eral hospital. Noteworthy municipal park system 
with botanical gardens, and municipal zoo. Munici- 
pal Auditorium; Fort Worth Civic Opera; South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show; Fort 
Worth Industrial Exposition. From frontier post 
and cattle market, Fort Worth has developed into 
city of industrial importance and civic attractive- 
ness, yet without losing its western flavor. 
Industrial, commercial and residential suburbs, 


tFort Worth city only; Tarrant County data not 
released by Bureau of the Census. 


include White Settlement 


separately incorporated, 
), Haltom City (5,740), 


(10,836), River Oaks (7,113 
Lake Worth (2,355), Forest Hill (1,518), Kenne- 
dale (1,055). Arlington (7,686) is suburban and 
farm center, seat of Arlington State College. 
Grapevine (1,813) is commercial center in north- 
east part; Mansfield (960) in southern part. 


*TAYLOR COUNTY 


Rapidly growing West Texas county with popu- 
lation increase from 44,147 in 1940 to 63,370 in 
1950. Largely white, urban and rural population, 
depending on agriculture, manufacturing, distribu- 
tion. Created from Bexar and Travis Counties 
1858, organized 1878. Named for Edward Taylor, 
member of Robertson’s colony. 

Chief natural feature is Callahan Divide running 
east-west through county with rolling to level 
plains to north and south, draining into Brazos 
and Colorado basins, respectively. Alt. 1,700-2,400 
ft. Ann. rainfall 25.17 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 43°, 
July 81°, mean ann. 62°. 

Soils dark and gray loam, 


red loam, sandy, 


hogwallow. Mesquite, cedar, live oak, post oak, 
hackberry, pecan. Oil (1950), 1,787,434 bbls.; 
gas, brick clay; some coal deposits. Hunting in 


breaks of Callahan Divide; fishing, boating at 
Lake Abilene, beautifully situated in hills with 
Abilene State Park adjoining. Part of Lake Fort 
Phantom Hill (Abilene municipal) extends into 
north part of county, and smaller Lakes Kirby 
and Lytle near Abilene. 

Cotton *(17,112 bls. av.), wheat *(749,000 bu. 
av.), large grain-sorghum production; oats, bar- 
ley, peanuts. Also pecans, fruits and truck. Beef- 
cattle raising leads livestock industries; also sheep 
with large wool production, dairying, goats with 
mohair production, swine and poultry, for commer- 
cial market. Much breeding of cattle, sheep, 
swine. Growing season 233 days. 


Area, square miles. .913 +Whl. sales.. .$55,721,000 
Population, 1950. .63,370 Ret. sales....$67,008,000 
Pop. per sq. mi.....69.4 Bank res....$71,907,000 
Number farms.....1,454 Bank dep... .$69,039,000 
Mfg. value.. ..$5.068,000 Tax. value. ..$29,374,492 
income? sae. =o (anls9, 000° tAutomress.. .4.%)..230,002 
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Abilene (47,102), county seat, increased 77 per 
cent in population, 1940 to 1950. Exceptional for 
balance of industrial, commercial, civic activities. 
Manufacture of garments, watches, dairy products, 
candy, bakery products, soft drinks, brick and 
tile, soap. Large wholesale business covering Cen- 
tral West Texas area. Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene Christian College, McMurry College. Sev- 
eral large hospitals including Abilene State Hos- 


pital. Abilene Fat Stock Show in March, West 
Texas fair in September; several other annual 
events. Merkel (2,314) is market and shipping 


point in northwest part. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 

fAbilene city only; figures for Taylor County 
not released by Bureau of the Census. 
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In Trans-Pecos with thin rural population, de- 
pending on sheep, cattle and other livestock; big- 
scale-ranching area. Created from Pecos County 
1905, organized same year. Named for Alexander 
Watkins ‘Terrell, Confederate officer, member 
Texas Legislature sixteen years. 

Rolling-to-mountainous surface of the Stockton 
Plateau, sloping from Pecos and Rio Grande up 
ta foothills of the Davis Mountains in west part. 
Some rough canyon country, notably Rio Grande 
on south border and Pecos on east. Alt. 1,300- 
ee ft. Ann. rainfall 16 in. Mean ann. temp. 

Limestone-based soils, cultivable in wide areas 
except for lack of rainfall or irrigation water. 
Cedar, mesquite timber. Building stone, evidences 
of variety of metallic and nonmetallic ores. Deer, 
quail, blue quail and other game found in moun- 
tains and canyons. Fur trapping. 

About 3,000,000 pounds wool ae 100,000 lambs 
sent to market annually from 182,900 sheep of 
varying fine breeds—Rambouillet for wool, Suf- 
folk and other mutton types and cross breeds. 
Also large mohair production from Angora goats; 
cattle ranching on extensive scale. Quarter Horses, 
Thoroughbreds and other breeds for racing, polo 
and cow-pony stock. Only about 300 acres in cul- 
tivation, along Pecos in northeast part, producing 
forage, truck. Growing season 278 days. 


Area, square miles.2,388 Whl. sales... .$2,413,000 
Population, 1950...3,189 Retail sales...$2,366,000 
Pops per Sq? anise wiks Bank res\...- $1,896,000 
Number farms...... tiS Banikevdepye a. $1,755,000 
Mig® value @) 2. &.. ane. Tax value....$4,421,850 
Income ewes. $3,366,000 Auto registration. .1,430 


Sanderson (2,150), county seat, has railroad 
shops, border-patrol ‘headquarters ; serving ranch- 
ing area and transcontinental tourist travel. 


*TERRY COUNTY 


Populous, intensively cultivated county of South 
High Plains with native-white, largely rural popu- 
lation. Secondary income from oil. Created from 
Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1904. Named for 
Col. Benjamin Franklin Terry of famous Terry 
Rangers. 

rae to slightly rolling, with few draws, basins; 
sand dunes in northwest corner. Alt. 3,200-3,600 
ft. Ann. rainfall 18.96 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 41°, 
July 79°, mean ann. 60°. ; 

Soils loams, red lands, sandy, sandy loams. Oil 
(1950), 780,269 bbls.; commercial salt produced 
from brines; carbon black from gas. Numerous 
mineral-bearing, shallow lakes. 

About 80 per cent of entire area, or 450,000 
acres, in cultivation. Grain sorghum leading crop 
with 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels; cotton *(60,- 
722 bis. av.), wheat *(255,500 bu. av.), corn, 
alfalfa, peas, watermelons and _ miscellaneous 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
*TERRELL COUNTY 





truck. Beef cattle, swine, sheep, dairying, poultry 
raising. Conservation program with deep and flat 
breaking, ‘terracing, contours, crop rotation, leg- 
umes and pasture seeding. About 11,000 acres 
irrigated. Growing season 196 days. 


Area, square miles. .898 Whl. sales.. 3,303,000 
13, 107 Retail rae ‘$ 5 3st, 000 


PODY, HL ISU sss teeter 

Pop? per Sd min... 14.6 Bank res. . .620,697,000 
Number farms.....1,097 Bank dep.. . O19, 877, 000 
Mfg. value. ..$2,983,000 Tax value. ..$11,684,925 
Income ™ as. $14,603,000 Auto registration. .7,248 


HOCKLEY 


YOAKUM 





Anes j 


MILES 
Brownfield (6,160), county seat, is market and 
shipping point for grain sorghums, cotton, wheat. 
Cotton oil mill, carbon black and commercial salt 
plants nearby; oil-field supplies. 


*THROCKMORTON COUNTY 


BAYLOR 





HASKELL 





- pea omer Fae RET Ie 2 ciwe 10 
SHACKELFORD : 
MILES 
& STEPHENS 
Ranch, farm and oil county in Central West 


Texas with stable, rather sparse, native-white 
population. Created from Bosque, Fannin Counties 
1858, organized 1879. Named for Dr. William E. 
Throckmorton, early West Texas settler. 

Rolling to ‘broken terrain, draining to Brazos 
River and tributaries to north and south. Part 
Prairie, part mesquite woodland. Alt. ea 
ft. Ann. rainfall 25.42 in. Temp. avgs., ‘Jan. 42% 
my 85°, mean ann. 65°. 

oils principally loam; some red, sandy land, 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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alluvial in bottoms. Oil (1950), 3,927,960 bbls.; 
brick clay. Small game, birds and migratory wa- 
terfowl; fishing along Brazos and in artificial 
lakes. 

Large- and small-scale cattle ranching and stock 
farming; some sheep, swine. Grain sorghums and 


wheat *(503,500 bu. av.) are leading crops; some 
cotton, oats, forage. Growing season 224 days. 


607 


Latin Americans. Created from Bexar Territory 
1874, organized 1875. Named for Gen. Tom Green, 
hero Texas Revolution, soldier in Civil War. Con- 
fluence of the several spring-fed upper tributaries 
of the Concho River made this a logical frontier 
settlement. Old Fort. Concho was established in 
1867 by the United States Army, at San Angelo. 
Some of the original buildings remain today. The 
West Texas Museum is maintained in one of the 













5 ae buildings. Four miles south of San Angelo on U.S. 
a fhe 4 agree Whi. | Salesy ih . $624,000 Highway 277, is the site of Ben Ficklin, early 
pulation, 1950.. .3,6 Retail sales. ..$2,275,000 ‘ F + ae]; 
Pop. per sq. mi...... 4.0 Anis res). «2 $3, 000 stage point named for Major Ben Ficklin. It was 
easel 2 - ae 458 oe oe an 3 i — pz COKE i 
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from Red_ River, 
Bowie Counties 
1846, organized 
same year. Named 
Ot Agee icUs, 
pioneer of this re- 
gion. 

Wooded plain, 
‘dissected by val- 
eysseand hill 
ranges; drainage 
to Sulphur River 
on north bound- 
ary. sec yp 7'e's's 
Bayou on_ south. 
Alt. 300-450 ft. 
“a Annual rainfall 

43.87 in. Temp. 

avgs., Jan. 46°, 
= July 82°, mean 

ann. 64°. 

Sandy and sandy loam and clay soils, gray and 
red, with dark heavy alluvials in valleys. Pine, 
sweet and black gum, pin oak, post oak, ash, 
walnut. Considerable lumber _ production. Oil 
(1950), 3,842,012 bbls.; gas, lignite, iron ore, 
asphalt, kaolin, brick clay. Excellent quail and 
squirrel range; fish in rivers, bayous and lakes. 

Highly diversified crops; cotton, corn, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, black-eyed peas, 
Irish potatoes, tomatoes, peaches, pears produced 
for market in varying volume. Trend has been 
away from cotton one-cropping to diversified crops 
and livestock. Dairying has developed; beef-cattle 
raising; also poultry raising for broiler and egg 
production. Soil-conservation program; pasture de- 
velopment. Growing season 228 days. 


Area, square miles..418 Whl. sales....$6,912,000 
Population, 1950..17,302 Retail sales. .$11,483,000 
Pop. per’sq,.mi.-;..: 41.4 Bank res..... $7,278,000 
Number farms.....1,764 Bank dep..... $6,815,000 
Mfg. value.....$451,000 Tax value. ..$10,117,220 
Income .....$14,837,000 Auto registration. .6,926 


Mount Pleasant (6,348), county seat, serves 
farming, stockraising and __ oil-producin area. 
Lumber, cooperage and woodworking, milk proc- 
essing, oil refining and other industries. Talco 
(914) is in oil and farm territory. 


*TOM GREEN COUNTY 


Mother county of the ‘‘Concho Country,’’ from 
whose former extensive area a number of counties 
have been carved. Tom Green and its county seat, 
San Angelo, are headquarters for a wide area in 
West and Southwest Texas. Diversified economy, 
depending on ranching, farming, oil, industry, 
tourist trade. Native-white population with many 
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TOM GREEN COUNTY 


the first county seat, 1875-1882, of Tom Green 
County. Destroyed by flood, Aug. 24, 1882. 

Chief natural features are the valleys of the 
several branches of the Concho which join at San 
Angelo;-east and southeast parts level to rolling; 
other parts rolling to broken with occasional hill 
ranges and isolated peaks; prairie and mesquite 
woodland. Alt. 1,700-2,600 ft. Ann. rainfall 21.99 
ee Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 84°, mean ann. 

Soils sandy, alluvial, chocolate loam. Grassy 
prairies; mesquite, live oak, cedar, cottonwood, 
pecan along streams. Oil (1950), 1,193,006 bbls. ; 
brick and tile clay, sand, gravel, limestone; indi- 
cations of metallic ores. Lake Nasworthy, just 
above San Angelo, is fishing, boating, swimming 
resort. Large tourist trade attracted to beautiful 
pecan-lined, spring-fed streams. Quail, doves, mi- 
gratory waterfowl, some deer. Completed early in 
1951 was a dam across the North Concho to 
impound a large reservoir for flood control, 
municipal supply and recreational purposes. 

Intensive cultivation in valleys and on Lipan 
prairies in east part. Cotton *(30,497 bls. av.), 
grain sorghums, oats, forage. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles, especially in irrigated areas. A leading pecan 
county. Beef cattle, sheep and goats raised on 
uplands. Large production of wool and mohair. 
Dairying and poultry raising for San Angelo and 
other markets. Growing season 233 days. 


ATeaxesqyemiltte.s.: 1,543 Whl. sales. ..$71,379,000 
Population, 1950..58,929 Retail sales. .$62,528,000 
Pop:eperisq. ml... 38.2 Bank res....$57,983,000 
Number farms.....1,071 Bank dep... .$54,873,000 
Mfg. value...$4,746,000 Tax value. ..$39,235,725 
Income” Wav. $76,934,000 Auto reg......... 26,882 


San Angelo (51,889), county seat, is character- 
ized in its economic setting by the wide and 
diversified territory it serves. Sheep, cattle and 
goat raising, oil production, farming and tourist 
patronage contribute to its support. A _ leading 
primary market for lambs, wool, mohair, cattle, 
petroleum products. Industries include petroleum 
refining, meat packing, milk processing, cotton- 
seed processing. Both wholesale and retail trade 
cover wide territory. An attractive city in homes 
and public buildings, it has a noteworthy civic 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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center. Excellent hotels. San Angelo Junior Col- 
lege. Annual Fat Stock Show, Horse Show and 
Rodeo, Rambouillet Ram Show and Sale, Fall 
Fiesta. West Texas Museum. (See first para- 
graph.) At Sanatorium, and adjacent Carlsbad, is 
Texas State Hospital for Tuberculars. Christoval 
is retail center and resort on South Concho. 


*TRAVIS COUNTY 
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At the junction of Blacklands and Edwards 
Plateau in Central Texas, having Austin, the state 
capital, as its county seat, Travis County has a 
highly diversified economy depending on State 
Government payrolls, patronage of large educa- 
tional and eleemosynary institutions, ‘industry, 
distribution, agriculture, and tourist and official 
travel. Population is largely native white, urban, 
with considerable semitransient element attending 
educational institutions or working in state depart- 
ments. Appreciable Latin-American element; also 
moderate Negro minority. Created from Bastrop 
County 1840, organized 1843. Named for William 
Barret Travis, commander at the Alamo. 

There are many landmarks of historic and cul- 
tural interest, a result of the role played by 
Austin since its selection as the capital of the 
Republic of Texas in 1839. Among these are the 
State Capitol, built of Burnet County granite, 
housing the State Library and Archives and the 
Old Land Office Building, now serving as museum 
for collections of the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas and Daughters of the Confederacy. The 
Governor’s Mansion and the Pease Home, of form- 
er Gov. E. M. Pease, are among the many fine old 
homes still standing. On a hill in East Austin is 
the old French Legation, once the home of Count 
Alphonso de Saligny, French ambassador to the 
Texas Republic. Noteworthy also are the homes of 
Sir Swante Palm, Amelia Barr, Sidney Porter 
(O. Henry) and the studio of Elisabet Ney, now 
a museum. In the State Cemetery are the graves 
of many of Texas’ leaders including Stephen F. 
Austin. At the University of Texas is the Texas 
Memorial Museum housing the state’s most note- 
worthy collection of historical, archaeological and 
other documents and displays. 

Physiographically the county is divided by the 
northeast-southwest course of the Balcones Escarp- 
ment, just west of Austin, with picturesque 
ranching and recreation territory above, rolling 
farmlands below. Colorado River bisects county 
flowing from Hill Country onto Coastal Plains 
region. Alt. 400-1,300 ft. Ann. rainfall 34.08 in. 
Temp. avgs., Jan. 49°, July 84°, mean ann. 67°. 

Soils alluvial, black waxy, sandy in east; thin 
limestone. in west. Hackberry, walnut, oak, willow, 
mesquite, cedar, sycamore, redbud, cottonwood, 
pecan. Production of cedar posts for market. 
Small oil production; clay, brick, celestite, lime- 
stone, basalt. Just above Austin are Lakes Travis 
and Austin, two of the series of Highland Lakes 
on the Colorado. (See pp.. 141 and 148.) Built pri- 
marily for flood control, municipal supply and 
power, they have become outstanding recreation 
area. Fishing, boating, swimming, with tourist 
accommodations. Surrounding broken, timbered 
area excellent game range. 

Diversified farming, stockraising in southeast- 
ern half; ranching in hilly northwestern half. 
Cotton * (18, 683 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 


oats, peanuts, truck crops. Big pecan crop. Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising highly developed, produc- 
ing large. ‘A for Austin market. Cattle, sheep and 
goat ranching in rough parts of county. Conserva- 
tion program with terracing, cover crops, Pe ake 
improvement; cedar eradication in hill area. 
Growing season 266 days. 


Area, wena 1,015 Whl. sales. ..$78,292,000 
a ; 15 0 ane asar _ 160,980 Ret. sales. ‘$138, 692, 000 
Pop. per sq. mi...158.6 Bank res...$145, 315, 000 
Number farms.....2,272 Bank res...§$137, 102, 000 
Mfg. eon -$11,793,000 Tax value. Pa s1229 223,225 
Income $295, 942,000 Auto reg......... 56,462 


Austin "(131,964 in corporate limits, 160,381 in 
metropolitan area), state capital and county seat, 
is characterized primarily by its governmental, . 
educational and other institutional activities. Note- 
worthy are its great State Capitol and University 
of Texas buildings. Other ae institutions 
are St. Edward’s University, Ue Caer Epis- 
copal School, Lutheran Caco ros ege, Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, State Schools 
for the Blind and Deaf, and Tillotson and Samuel 
Huston Colleges, the last two being for Negroes. 
Excellent private and public hospitals. Industries: 
cottonseed oil, Mexican food products, furniture, 
stone processing, foundry products, brick, pottery. 
Notable for fine homes with many estates in sub- 
urban hilly area. Beautifully located in Colorado 
oy at foot of Balcones hills. Noticeable to 
travelers are its tall light towers, casting ‘‘artifi- 
cial moonlight,’’ only city with such lights. Many 
points of historic interest. (See above.) 


*TRINITY COUNTY 
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rural population, with large Negro minority, de- 
pending on lumbering and livestock raising with 
some farming. Created and organized from Hous- 
ton County 1850. Named for Trinity River. 

Forested plain on divide between Trinity and 
Neches Rivers which bound it on southwest and 
northeast. Alt. 150-400 ft. Ann. rainfall 44.5 in. 
Mean ann. temp. 67°. 

‘Light and red sandy, sandy loam and clay soils 
on uplands; alluvials in valleys. Shortleaf, loblolly, 
longleaf pine; sweet and black gum, post oak, red 
oak, pecan, hickory, blackjack. Lumbering major 
industry, with numerous sawmills. Brick clays, 
quartzite, sandstone, sand, gravel; commercial 
production of fuller’s earth at Trinity. Forests 
make excellent cover for game; deer, quail, mis- 
cellaneous small game and ‘migratory waterfowl in 
season. Excellent fishing in Trinity, Neches and 
numerous flowing creeks. Davy Crockett National 
Forest covers about 40 per cent of county. 

Cattle raising, with some large-scale ranching, 
with Brahman, Hereford and cross breeds. Many 
hogs on forest range. Several commercial dairies 
established in 1949, 1950. Cotton, corn, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, forage, truck grown 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 51 
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on limited acreage. Soil and climate potentialities 
for expanded farming. Growing season 248 days. 
Area, square miles..704 Whl. sales. ...$1,144,000 
Population, 1950..10,040 Retail sales...$7,001,000 
Pop, per sd: miscxu.. 14.3 Bank res..... $3,580,000 


“Number farms. ..:.. 974 Bank dep..... $3,230,000 
Mfg. value...$2,249,000 Tax value. ...$5,501,176 
Income ...... $8,666,000 Auto registration. .3,093 


_ Groveton (799), county seat, center of lumbering 
industry. Trinity (2,039) is shipping point for 
lumber, pulpwood, agricultural products. Basket 
and Ae working industries. Fuller’s earth plant 
nearby. 


*TYLER COUNTY 
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On wooded Coastal Plain in Southeast Texas. 
Largely rural population, with considerable num- 
ber Negroes, making their living by lumbering, 
livestock raising and farming. Created and organ- 
ized from Liberty County 1846. Named for Presi- 
dent John Tyler. 

Generally rolling surface, sloping to Neches 
which is east boundary. Alt. 50-350 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 47.46 in. Mean ann. temp. 67°. 

a wae clay, deep sands on uplands, rich black- 
land along streams. Longleaf, loblolly, shortleaf 
pines, gum, oak, hickory, ash, dogwood; lumber- 
ing important industry. Much pulpwood marketed. 
Oil (1950), 644,239 bbls.; fuller’s earth, deposits 
iron ore, clay, sandstone. ’ 

Much wild game in forests; deer, squirrels, 
game birds and wildfowl. Fishing in Neches and 
many flowing creeks. Town Bluff Dam (Dam B) 
on Neches completed early in 1951, forming reser- 
voir piong east border of county; first of four 
dams to be constructed on Neches and Angelina. 
(See p. 140.) Projects should stimulate county’s 
economic development. Big Thicket extends into 
southwestern_ part. (See p. 164.) John Henry 
Kirby State Forest in southern part. (See p. 163.) 

Increase in beef-cattle_raising and dairying in 
recent years. Fourteen Grade A dairies shipping 
to Houston and Beaumont. Some hogs, poultry. 
Broiler production with 65,000 capacity. Corn, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, peanuts and truck 
crops. Experimental tung groves. Pasture improve- 


ment and soil conservation as part of Longleaf 
Fb Conservation District. Growing season 237 
ays. 


Whil. sales... .$1,377,000 
Retail sales. ..$6,661,000 
Bank res..... $3,654,000 
Bank dep..... $3,446,000 
Tax value....$9,110,101 


Area, square miles. .927 
Population, 1950. .11,29 

Pop. per sq. mi..... BL, 
Number farms.....1,225 
Mfg. value... .$1,662,000 
Income-...:.. $9,00%000 Auto registration. .3,495 


Woodville (1,863), county seat, is lumbering 
center. Dogwood Festival in March; County Fair 
in October. Colmesneil, Hillister, Doucette and 
Warren are other farm and lumber centers. 


*UPSHUR COUNTY 
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Northeast Texas county, economy depending on 
diversified farming, livestock raising and oil pro- 
duction. Population three fourths rural with con- 
siderable Negro minority. Created from Harrison, 
Nacogdoches Counties, 1846, organized same year. 
Named for Abel Packer Upshur, Secretary of 
State in Tyler’s Cabinet. 

Piney Woods area, dissected by valleys and low 
hill ranges; on divide between Sabine and Little 
Cypress (Red River Basin). Alt. 300-600 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 43.52 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 83°, 
mean ann. 65°. 

Sandy and sandy clay soils on uplands; allu- 
vials in valleys. Pine, sweet gum, black gum, post 
oak, red oak, pecan, pin oak, hickory; lumbering 
important industry. Oil (1950), 4,839,651 bbls.; 
gas, brick clay, lignite, iron ore. Excellent game 
cover; quail, squirrel, rabbit; fishing in rivers, 
creeks and lakes. Bonds voted in June, 1951, to 
construct reservoir for water supply. 

Outstanding sweet potato county, with large 
commercial movement. Cotton, peas, peanuts, 
tomatoes, corn, peaches. Corn increasing in acre- 
age with introduction of hybrids. Increased beef- 
cattle raising, dairying, poultry raising. General 
swing toward livestock. Active soil-conservation 
program; pasture improvement. Growing season 
238 days. 


Area, square miles. .589 
Population, 1950. .20,822 


Whl. sales. ...$3,523,000 
Retail sales. .$10,093,000 


Pop. per sq. mi.....35.4 Bank res..... $7,400,000 
Number farms..... 2,523 Bank dep.....$6,792,000 
Mfg. value...$1,501,000 Tax value...$21,545,171 
Income ..... $15,466,000 Auto registration. .7,233 


Gilmer (4,114), county seat, has lumber mill 
and woodworking, yam curing, leather goods and 
other industries. Supported by farming, cattle 
raising, dairying, oil producing and forest products 
industries. East Texas Yamboree last week of 
October attracts 50,000, one of state’s leading 
festivals. Big Sandy (688) serves oil, farming 
area in southwest part. Ore City (385) in east; 
site of large iron deposits. 


*UPTON COUNTY 


West Texas county with ranching, oil economy. 
Very thin rural population with 80 per cent total 
population living in Rankin and McCamey. Cre- 
ated from Tom Green County 1887, organized 1910. 
Named for John Cunningham Upton, Confederate 
officer killed at Manassas. , 

Northern and eastern parts level to rolling 
prairie country; southwestern arc broken with 
King Mountain as landmark. Southwest part drains 
into Pecos; northeast and east parts into Middle 
Concho. Alt. 2,400-3,100 ft. Ann. rainfall 23.94 
in. Mean ann. temp. 63°. , 

Limestone soils in south; Amarillo sandy loams 
in north. Scrub mesquite, greasewood, small cedar, 
catclaw, cacti. Largely prairie country. Oil (1950), 
7,885,896 bbls.; gas, oil-drilling clay, potash, salt. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Deer, quail and miscellaneous small game in 
broken areas. 

Large shipments of lambs and wool, sheep rais- 
ing being principal vocation other than oil. Also 
large beef-cattle production. Some goats and mo- 
hair production. Very little cultivated acreage. 
Growing season 255 days. 








Area, sq. mi.......1,312 Income ......$7,587,000 
Population, 1950...5,307 Whl. sales... .$4,678,000 
Pop. per sq. mi......4.0 Retail sales.. .$4,733,000 
Number farms....... 45° JBank resi... $5,299,000 
Mfg. value...... $50,000 Bank dep.....$4,973,000 

TAXRVOLUC... cant 
UPTON COUNTY ve ee $31,145,648 

ecror t iL aNo 1 Auto registra- 

y tion + See . 
Rankin (1,132), 
county seat, 
serves ranching 
area. Annual Fat 
Stock Show. Mc- 
Camey (3,104) 
serves 


oil fields. Oil-field 
supply houses and 
machine shops. 
Trade _ will be 
stimulated by de- 
velopment of new 
irrigated area on 
Pecos River in Pe- 
cos County. New 
$260,000 high 
: cee ee school. 

O24 6 8 10 CROGKETT ~ 

MILES 


*UVALDE COUNTY 


Southwest Texas county depending on sheep and 
wool, cattle, goats and mohair, honey and grain 
crops, with additional income from ‘tourists. 
Native-white population, including Latin-American 
element, largely rural in vocation though more 
than half live in Uvalde. Created from Bexar 
County 1850, re-created and organized 1856. Takes 
its name from Uvalde Canyon, which was named 
for Juan de Ugalde, Governor of Coahuila, 1778. 
Position at junction of mountains and Coastal 
Plains made this area_ strategic point for defense 
against Indians. Near Uvalde is marker on site of 
Fort Inge, established by the U.S. Army and 
named in honor of Lt. Zebulon M. P. Inge, who 
died at Resaca de la Palma, 1846. Near Montell 
is site of Mission Nuestra Senora de la Cande- 
laria, founded by Franciscans, 1749, on San Ga- 
briel River, removed to San Marcos River 1755, 
and removed here 1762. Near Sabinal is site of 
Camp Sabinal, established 1856 by Capt. Albert G. 
Brackett. Served as Ranger camp. Old Waresville 
in Sabinal Canyon was founded in 1856 and 
me for Capt. William Ware who settled here 
in ; 

Traversed from east to west by Balcones Escarp- 
ment with mountainous fringe of Edwards Plateau 
above and rolling Rio Grande Plain below. Largely 
covered with cedar, mesquite, brush; part prairie. 
Alt. 800-2,000 ft. Ann. rainfall 25.49 in. Temp. 
aves., Jan. 54°, July 84°, mean ann. 69°. 

Loam and sandy soils in south and central; 
limestone soils in north. Cedar in uplands and 
pecan, cypress, walnut, oak, wild cherry along 
canyons north part; southern part covered with 
mesquite, small. oaks and brush. Asphalt, kaolin, 
basalt. Deer and wild turkey plentiful in heavily 
covered timber and brush areas. Land owners get 
considerable revenue from leases to _ hunters. 
Garner State Park beautifully located in Frio 
Canyon. Northern part of county area of great 
scenic beauty with Frio, Nueces, Sabinal and other 
spring-fed streams flowing through deep canyons. 
Excellent tourist accommodations at Uvalde. 

Sheep raising with large production lambs and 
wool, cattle raising and mohair production from 
Angora goats bring most of income. Also large 
shipments. of honey, produced from huajillo and 
other Brush Country blossoms, and famous for its 
flavor. State’s No. 1 honey county. About 100,000 
acres of dry-land farming and 6,000 irrigated in 
Uvalde-Sabinal area, producing grain and forage 
sorghums, cotton, small grains, spinach and other 
truck. Growing season 248 days. 

Area, sq. mi......1,588 Whl. sales... .$5,907,000 
Population, 1950...16,015 Retail sales. .$13,488,000 
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Pop. per sq.-mi....4..10.1. Bank. res. .../.). $8,916,000 
Number farms...... 690 Bank dep..... $8,384,000 
Mfg. value. .’...$245,000 Tax value...$11,613,419 
Income .. .$18,044,000 Auto registration. .7,453 


TEXAS ALMANAC.—1952-1953. 
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Uvalde (8,659), county seat, is market and 
shipping point for lambs, wool, cattle, mohair, 
honey, and staple and truck_crops. Headquarters 
for ranchers over wide area. Tourist trade. Hotels, 
tourist camps. Southwest Texas Junior College. 
Annual Rodeo, also Quarter Horse show. Sabinal 
(1,982) serves farm, ranch area, and has tourist 
trade. Cline is site rock-asphalt production. 


*VAL VERDE COUNTY 


Mexican border county with economy depending 
on wool and mohair production plus income from 
farming in irrigated valley of Rio Grande, tourist 
patronage and trade with Mexico. More than 80 
per cent of population live in Del Rio. Large part 
of population Spanish-speaking, Mexicans and 
Americans of Mexican descent. Created from 
Pecos, Kinney, Crockett Counties, 1885, organized 
same year. Named to commemorate Battle of Val 
Verde fought by Sibley Expedition. Twenty-one 
miles north of Comstock are ruins of Camp 
Hudson, established by the U.S. Army, 1857, to 
protect travel on the San Antonio-El Paso Road 
from Indians. Evacuated by federal troops March 
17, 1861; reoccupied after Civil War, permanently 
abandoned April, 1868. At Langtry is restoration 
of saloon and justice’s court of Judge Roy Bean, 
Law West of the Pecos, maintained by State 
Highway Department. 
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gorges of Pecos, Devil’s \ 
River and other streams. 


Part prairie, part brush 
country. Alt. 900-2,200 
ft. Ann. rainfall 19.90 
in. Temp. avgs., Jan. ACUNA, YY @ 
ae July 86°, mean ann. wex. “Sa 


Thin limestone soils on uplands; alluvial along 
Rio Grande in places. Cedar; mésquite and -live 

*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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oak on uplands with pecans along streams. Some 
oil; brick and tile clay, building stone, deposits 
barite, manganese. The rough, brushy terrain and 
canyon country is excellent range for deer, turkey 
and miscellaneous small game. Devil’s Lake and 
Lake Walk are fishing, boating and swimming 
recreation centers owned by utility company. 

First- ranking sheep-raising, wool - producing 
county of Texas, with large production of mohair 
from Angora goats. Also large-scale cattle ranch- 
ing, though secondary to sheep. Only cultivation 
is on 3,500 irrigated _acres along narrow valley of 
Rio Grande near Del Rio, producing alfalfa, 
grapes, onions, spinach, carrots, cabbage, miscel- 
laneous truck. Growing season 282 days. 


Aveawe sd. Ml....".. 3,242 Whl. sales....$7,958,000 
Population, 1950..16,635 Retail sales. .$12,511,000 
Pope peiesde Mia, ... 5.1 Bank res....$11,527,000 
Number farms......251 Bank dep....$10,797,000 
Mfg. value..... $239,000 Tax value...$12,438,324 
Income .....$18,883,000 Auto registration. .5,526 


Del Rio (14,191), county seat, is one of largest 
primary wool and mohair markets in U.S. and 
serves wide ranching area as headquarters. Port 
of entry with international bridge across’ Rio 
Grande connecting with sister city of Villa Acuna 
(12,000 pop.) in Mexico. Two wineries, leather- 
goods industry, large-scale ice manufacture for 
transcontinental refrigerator cars. Tourist trade. 
Quarter Horse races in May and October. 


*VAN ZANDT COUNTY 





WENDERSON 


East Texas county with income from farming, 
livestock raising, oil and salt production, and 
miscellaneous industry. Largely rural population 
with Negro minority. Created from Henderson 
County 1848, organized same year. Named for 
Isaac Van Zandt, appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to U.S. by President Houston. Often called 
‘“‘Free State of Van Zandt’’ from a tradition orig- 
inating about time of War Between the States; 
exact circumstances of origin uncertain. 

Rolling terrain with hills in southeast part. Lies 
largely in Post Oak Belt but with western and 
eastern fringes in Blackland and Pine Belts, re- 
spectively. Drained by Sabine River and tributa- 
ries. Alt. 400-600 ft. Ann. rainfall 40.80 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 46°, July 83°, mean ann. 65°. 

Gray sandy loam predominates in west; valleys 
dark sandy loam; in east sandy with clay subsoil. 
Post oak, sweet gum, blackjack, red oak, hickory, 
pine, elm; some commercial production. Oil (1950), 
7,497,432 bbls.; large commercial salt production 


by one of U.S. leading salt plants; brick clay, 
lignite. Good game cover, especially in eastern 
and southeastern part of county; fishing in 


streams and small lakes. 

Crops in order of importance: Cotton *(10,548 
bls. av.), sweet potatoes, tomatoes, vetch seed, 
turnips, sweet corn, green beans, cabbage. Hairy 
vetch, on 25,000 acres in 1950, has been recent 
development. Also new crops are crimson clover, 
several types of lespedeza and hybrid corn. Beef- 
cattle raising, dairying and poultry production for 
eggs and broilers are principal livestock industries. 
Growing season 236 days. 


Area, square miles. .855 
Population, 1950. .22,593 
Pop. per Samia 64 
Number farms.... .3,607 


Whl. sales... .$2,536,000 
Retail sales. .$11,667,000 
Bank res..... $8,582,000 
Bank dep..... $7,795,000 
Mier value xC* ct ses Tax value. ..$29,436,982 
Income ass .. $19,717,000 Auto registration. .9,220 


Canton (876), county seat, is highway junction 
and trucking point and retail market for central 
part of county. Wills Point (2,025) ships cotton, 
cattle, truck products. Grand Saline (1,805) loca- 
tion of large salt-mining and manufacturing in- 
dustry. Edgewood (832) is market for farming 
area. Van (609) serves oil and agricultural area. 


*VICTORIA COUNTY 
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On Coastal Plain of Southeast Texas, one of the 
older counties with rapid recent growth, depending 
on cattle raising, farming and oil. Population 
balanced rural and urban with considerable Span- 
ish-speaking element. Small Negro minority. Cre- 
ated 1836 from original county, organized 1837. 
Named for Guadalupe Victoria, first President 
Republic of Mexico. It was near Inez in eastern 
part of county that Fort St. Louis was established 
by La Salle in 1685. 

Flat to slightly undulating surface, reaching to 
tidewater at head of Lavaca Bay. Wide grassy 
prairies; some brush and woodland areas. Alt. sea 
level to 200 ft. Ann. rainfall 35.60 in. Temp. 
avgs., Jan. 55°, July 84°, mean ann. 70°. 

Coastal clay soils, with loams and sandy loams; 
alluvials along streams. Live oak, post oak, pecan, 


elm, ash, cottonwood, mesquite, huisache. Oil 
(1950), 7,516,500 bbls.; natural gas, commercial 
clay, sand and gravel. Hunting in woodland 


areas; fishing in streams and on bay. 

Cotton *(18,393 bls. av.) leading crop; corn, 
grain sorghums, flax, rice, black-eyed and other 
peas; clover widely grown. One of the leading 
beef-cattle counties. (Early cattle industry of 
Texas centered in this area, and Victoria was 
principal cattle market of state.) Herefords, Brah- 
mans and cross breeds predominate. Large dairy- 
ing industry. Soil conservation and. pasture im- 
provement. Growing season 280 days. 


Area, square miles. .893 Whl. sales. ..$16,428,000 
Population, 1950..31,241 Retail sales. .$28,666,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....35.0 Bank res....$62,174,000 
Number farms.....1,295 Bank dep....$57,033,000 
Mfg. value...$1,322,000 Tax value...$40,344,720 
INCOMC ane 1 Pood to, 000m AULOY Tee... «ee. 5. 1452 


Victoria (16,102), county seat, is a place of 
historic interest, established in 1824. Long a 
ranching headquarters, it has above-average 
wealth. Oil refining, cottonseed crushing, com- 
pressing, pecan shelling, sand and gravel produc- 
tion, railroad repair among its industries. Victoria 
Junior College. Music festival in February; live- 
stock show in March. Bloomington and Placedo 
serve oil and farming country in south part. 
Nursery is farming and nursery center in north. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Southeast Texas Coastal Plain county, with 


balanced rural and urban population depending on 
farming, livestock raising, lumbering and other 
industry. Created from Montgomery County 1846, 
organized same year. Named for Robert J. Walker, 
Secretary of Treasury in President Polk’s Cabinet, 
Senator who introduced resolution acknowledging 
Texas independence, but renamed Walker County, 
1863, in honor of Capt. Samuel H. Walker, Texas 
Ranger who fell in Mexico. The legislative resolu- 
tion charged that Robert J. Walker had ‘‘leagued 
with Abraham Lincoln.’’ During centennial year, 
1936, the Sam Houston Shrine was established in 
a park consisting of part of the old Houston 
homestead. Houston’s two homes while living in 
Huntsville, including the ‘‘Steamboat House,’’ are 
still standing. Houston’s grave is in Huntsville. 
Many old homes of historic interest are located 
here. At Sam Houston State College is Austin 
Hall, the original building of Austin College, 
erected in 1851. Twelve miles northeast of Hunts- 
ville is site of Cincinnati, founded in 1838 by 
James C. De Witt. It was an important shipping 
point on the Trinity. 

Rolling topography, hilly in some places, largely 
covered with pine and hardwoods. Trinity drains 
northern part; San Jacinto southern part. Alt. 
200-450 ft. Ann. rainfall 44.40 in. Temp. avgs., 
Jan. 50°, July 83°, mean ann. 67°. 

Soils sandy, sandy loam on uplands; stiff black 
clay and alluvial in valleys. Loblolly and shortleaf 
pine, sweet gum, red oak, sycamore, elm; lumber 
leading industry. Fuller’s earth and stone pro- 
duced; brick clay, sandstone, lignite. Small oil 
production. Sam Houston National Forest covers 
large area in eastern part. Huntsville State Park 
seven miles south of Huntsville. Hunting in tim- 
bered areas; fishing in Trinity and other streams. 

Diversified agriculture which has been stimu- 
lated by demands of nearby Houston consumers’ 
market. Cotton, hay and forage with increasing 
truck production. Expanded beef-cattle raising; 
also dairying for local and Houston markets. 
Poultry. Growing season 260 days. 


Area, square miles. .786 Whl. sales....$3,246,000 
Population, 1950. Sait Retail sales. .$11,338,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....25.7 Bank res....$10,389,000 
Number farms..... 1 ,028 Bank dep..... $9,780,000 
Mfg. value.. .$1, 670, 000 Tax value... .$8,079,162 
Income : $19, 467,000 Auto registration. .5,407 

Huntsville (9,802), county seat, serves trade 


area producing lumber, livestock products and 
miscellaneous crops. Location of Sam Houston 
State College; also central plant of Texas State 
Prison System. Industries include lumber, miscel- 
laneous wood articles. Large hospital. Walker 
County Fair in October; garden pilgrimage in 
March; Texas Prison Rodeo each Sunday during 
October. Riverside (300) is site of fuller’s-earth 


industry. Dodge and New Waverly are lumber- 
producin, oints. Country Campus is ten miles 
north o untsville, a former prisoner-of-war 
camp, converted to house students of Sam Houston 


College. 
ee COUNTY 


An older - settled 

south East Texas ry \ 
county; stable, ru- yy 
ral population with »@ 
large per cent Ne- ~? 
groes, sustained by 
farming and  live- 
stock raising. Cre- & 
ated from _ Austin, — 
Grimes _ Counties, 
1873, " organized 
same year. Named 
for Edwin Waller, 
signer Texas Decla- 
ration Independence. 
There are some inter- = 
esting historic land- & 
marks. Liendo, plan- M 
tation home of Leon- gy 
ard W. Groce, built in 
1853, is located 3.5 
miles east of Hemp- 
stead. This home was L 
purchased in 1873 by Dr. 
Edmund Duncan Mont- “ 
gomery and his wife, 

Elisabet Ney, sculptress. 
They are both buried on MILES 

the grounds. The Plantation Home of Edwin Waller 
is located 1.5 miles southeast of Hempstead. 

Level prairies of Coastal Plain in south_part; 
rolling Post Oak Belt in north. Alluvials in Brazos 
bottoms along west boundary. Alt. 100-300 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 40.45 in. Mean ann. temp. 69°. 

Sandy loams, heavy clay soils on uplands; allu- 
vials in bottoms, some black waxy in central part. 
Post oak, pine, cottonwood, live oak, sycamore, 
ash, elm. Oil (1950), 415,316 bbls.; gas,. sand, 
gravel, brick clay. : 

Crop-growing principally in Brazos _ bottoms. 
Rice, peanuts, cotton, watermelons, corn and hay 
are principal crops. Truck crops grown on sandy 
and sandy-loam uplands. About 15,000 acres irri- 
gated annually for rice. Beef-cattle raising; dairy 
production doubled in last few years, most of the 
milk going to Houston. Commercial poultry rais- 
ing. Growing season 274 days. 

Area, square miles. .507 WhlI. sales......$720,000 
Population, 1950. .11,961 Retail sales. ". $7,407,000 
Pop, per'sq. mi... ..23.6 Bank “rés7.-40 $6,749,000 
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Number farms.....1,128 Bank dep..... $6,328,000 
Miessvaluei(*) 7.2%)... Tax value...$32, 468, 351 
INCOME..c#etare $10,428,000 Auto registration. .4,561 


Hempstead (1,393), county seat, is known for 
its large watermelon shipments; farm market; 
Papel mg plant nearby. Prairie View is site of 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
a state college for Negroes. Brookshire (1,012) 
and Waller (712) are farm markets in south and 
east parts. 


*WARD COUNTY 
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West Texas county with ranching, farming and 
oil-producing economy. Balanced rural and_ urban, 
native-white population; has grown _rapidl ly with 
oil developments in recent years. Created from 
Tom Green County 1887, organized 1892. Named 
for Thomas William Ward, who fought in Texas 
Revolution. 

Level-to-rolling plains covered with grass and 


*For explanation of all sources, abbre eae 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 
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small brush, sloping to Pecos which forms south- 
west border. Alt. 2,500-2,650 ft. Ann. rainfall 
10.64 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 46°, July 82°, mean 
ann. 64°. 

Dark and gray loam and sandy loam soils over 
most of county with alluvials along Pecos. Along 
east border runs a corridor of dune sands that 
extends from northern Crane County into New 
Mexico, re-entering Texas at points along state 
line. Oil (1950), 4,963,485 bbls.; large natural gas 
production; sodium sulphate (at Soda Lake), silica 
sand, eee deposits. ‘ 

Cattle ranching on large scale with increasing 
sheep raising in recent years. Only crops are 
grown in irrigated area along Pecos, drawing 
water from Red Bluff Reservoir in Reeves-Loving 
Counties. Cotton *(8,203 bls. av.), alfalfa for 
seed and hay, and small grains. Growing season 
218 days. 


Area, square miles. .827 
Population, 1950. .13,346 
Pop: per sg. mi.....16.1 
Number farms...... 124 , 
Mfg. value. ..$3,140,000 Tax value. ..$24,789,965 
Income $19,054,000 Auto registration. .6,685 


Monahans (6,260 in corporate limits and large 
suburban population in adjacent  oil-company 
camps), county seat, serves oil, ranch, farm area. 

’ Petroleum refining; carbon-black plant; regional 
generating plant. Oil-field-supply dis- 
tribution. Excellent underground water 


Whl. sales... .$7,452,000 
Retail sales. .$11,760,000 
Bankres 2). $5,821,000 
Bank dep. .'..5.. $5,385,000 
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loam, sandy loam, rich alluvial, some black waxy. 
Post oak, ash, elm, cottonwood, pecan, walnut, 
hickory; some lumber produced. Oil (1950), 282,- 
395 bbls.; gas, fuller’s earth, lignite, pumicite, 
brick clay, salt, sulphur. Small game and birds 
are found in covered sections. Fishing on Brazos, 
Yegua Creek and other streams. 

otton *(14,557 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, 
hay. Large acreage in Hubam and other clovers 
as soil-building crops. Variety of truck for home 
use, local market. Recent beef-cattle developments 
make it first-ranking income producer. Large 
dairy volume from 125 Grade A and 300 ungraded 
producers. Annual egg production 5,000,000 dozen. 
Growing season 260 days. 
Area, square miles. .611 
Population, 1950. .20,542 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 33.6 
Number farms.... .2,928 
Mfg. value. ..$1,096,000 


Whl. sales. . .$13,298,000 
Retail sales. .$13,243,000 
Bank res....$14,235,000 
Bank dep... .$13,382,000 
Tax value. ..$13,080,865 
Income .....$19,573,000 Auto registration. .7,647 


Brenham (6,919), county seat, is market and 
shipping point for cotton, cattle, dairy and poultry 
products. Large dairy processing plant, cotton mill, 
cottonseed oil mill, flour mill, foundry, bedding 
factories, compress, other industries. Blinn Junior 
College. Maifest, 60 years old. Chapel Hill (see 
above) and Burton are farm markets. 


*WEBB COUNTY 









supply. (Original name, Monahan’s véecxe PIM, 5 oo wees a 
Well; water stop on Texas & Pacific A 9’Se / Te , ices 84 
in pioneer days.) Grandfalls (985) is At z; eae eS 
market in irrigated area. Wickett is oil- Nae cs ws | 
field center with refinery. Pyote is oil- ; F ; al fas 
field center. U.S. Air Force base; train- Ss pe Pie ge ee 9 perry ee oe oes ee 
ing base in World War II with plane wae Set ] 
storage thereafter; 900 engaged in main- = % es 2 é 
tenance and ‘‘de-moth-balling’’ operations 47 & 83) ACACTUS 
in early 1951. Barstow (688) is farm, . | 
ranch market in west part of county. ta ff 4 a 
cro a G fy 
*WASHINGTON COUNTY deharox \% of | 
F ° aps 3 ° ro) SS a ‘ 
Highly diversified agricultural county in South- a 
east Central Texas. Largely rural population with parwint.2& 
considerable Negro minority. Many German-Eng- po_oresto% 
lish-speaking descendants of early German immi- JOYCE 2 
grants. Created from Mexican municipality, 1836, ISLITAS UA 
organized 1837. Named for George Washington. NY 


County settled with the beginning of Anglo- 
American colonization. At  Washington-on-the- 
Brazos the Texas Declaration of Independence was 
declared on March 2, 1836. Washington State Park 
is the site of the pioneer town, on State Highway 
90, eighteen miles northeast of Brenham. Here 
stands a statue of George Campbell Childress, 
author of the Declaration, erected by the Texas 
Centennial Control Commission of 1936. A replica 
of the house in which the declaration session was 
held has been erected here. At Independence are 
a few stone ruins of old Baylor University which 
was chartered in 1845 and moved to Waco in 1886. 
At Chapel Hill is marker on site of old Soule 
University, established here in 1855 as successor 
to Rutersville College which had been chartered in 
1840 and established at Rutersville, Fayette 
County. On school campus at Chapel Hill is 
marker on site of Chapel Hill College, established 
in 1852 by Methodist Church. Closed in 1912. In 
meantime, Soule University had been removed to 
Georgetown as Southwestern University. Many old 
homes, notably Oak Lodge, Miller home at Gay 
Hill, and Seward home at Independence. . 

Partly in Post Oak Belt and partly on prairies. 
Level, rolling and hilly; drained by Brazos River. 
Alt. 200-500 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 39.90 in. Temp. 
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Border county with Laredo, its county seat, the 
busiest port of entry on the Rio Grande. Very 
thin rural population with about 96 per cent of the 
county’s entire population living in Laredo and 
environs. Largely Mexican or Mexican descent, 
and Spanish-speaking, or bilingual. Dependent on 


livestock, truck crops, international trade and 
tourist patronage, industry. Created from Bexar 
County 1848, organized same year. Named for 


anes Webb, Secretary of State under President 
amar. 

Typical Brush Country with rolling-to-hilly sur- 
face. Prairie in some places. Alt. 400-700 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 19.27 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 56°, July 87°, 
mean ann. 72°. 

Upland soils gray and sandy; alluvial along Rio 
Grande. Some prairie, but most of surface is a 
vast cover of mesquite, stunted oak, huisache, 
chaparral, prickly pear—part of Brush Country 
of borderland. Oil (1950), 2,032,238 bbls.; gas, 
brick clay, cannel coal, sandstone. Deer, turkey, 
quail and other game in upland timbered and 
brush country. . ‘ 

Intensive cultivation of narrow, irrigated Rio 
Grande Valley with production of onions, tomatoes 
and miscellaneous other vegetables for winter and 
early spring market. About 15,000 acres irrigated. 
Beef cattle on ranges, with some sheep, goats. 
Dairying, poultry raising for Laredo market. 
Growing season 293 days. 

(Continued on Next Page.) 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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Area, sq. mi. .3,295 Whl. sales. ..$24,266,000 * UN 

Population, 1950. ‘56, 141 Retail sales. . $39,120,000 WHEELER co TY 

Pop. per sq. mi..... 17.0 Bank res... .$25,022'000 Below High Plains in Eastern Panhandle on 
Number farms...... 327 Bank dep... .$23, oon 000 Oklahoma line. Native-white, largely rural popu- 
Mfg. value...$2,906,000 Tax value...$30, 1°315 lation, depending on crops and livestock. Created 
Tncome: 2... Steel, 200, U0. cal Po PER coeds Cheyer te: 90 from Bexar Territory 1876, organized 1879. Named 


Laredo (51,694), county seat, is busiest port of 
entry on Rio Grande, being situated on main rail 
and highway arteries of travel and traffic. At 
other end of international bridge is Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexican city of about 35,000 population. Together 
the cities serve a wide area on both sides of river 
as distribution and general commercial and finan- 
cial center. Market and shipping point for 7,000 
to 10,000 cars truck annually. Garments and hats, 
brick and tile, canning and other manufacturing. 
Laredo Junior College; Holding Institute. Annual 
Pan-American Fair, Livestock Show. 
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An older Texas county, situated on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain. Balanced urban and rural popula- 
tion, including descendants of some of the oldest 
Anglo-American families, and early German, 
Czech and other European immigrants; Latin 
Americans; large Negro minority. Diversified 
economy—agricultural, oil, sulphur. Created from 
Matagorda, Jackson Counties, 1846, organized 
same year. Named for William H. and John A. 
Wharton, prominent during Texas revolutionary 
period and Republic. 

Level to undulating, largely prairie but with 
hardwood growths along streams. Alt. 50-200 ft. 


Ann. rainfall 41.39 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 54°, 
July 83°, mean ann. 69°. 
Loam, sandy, coastal clays, red sandy, black 


alluvials in bottoms. Timber, 
some prairie sections, includes oaks, ash, elm, 
pecan. Oil (1950), 7,062,695 bbls.; one of world’s 
largest sulphur-producing industries; natural gas. 
Also brick and tile clay, gypsum, lignite, lime- 
stone, salt. Excellent fishing in Caney Creek, San 
Bernard and Colorado Rivers; deer and other wild 
game; ducks. 

Cotton *(52,836 bls. av.) and rice principal 
crops. About 55, 291 acres planted to rice annually. 
Also corn, sorghums, hay, alfalfa, clovers, flax, 
grasses. Miscellaneous truck for home market. 
Large beef-cattle industry on coastal ranges, 
Brahmans and crosses predominating; dairying 
with 46 Grade A barns. Large poultry-raising in- 
dustry. Growing sieges 273 days. 


along river and in 


Area, sq. mi. we, Whi. sales...$19,467,000 
Population, 1950. 36; O77 Retail sales. .$28,750,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. .33.4 Bank res... . $29,711,000 
Number farms.. :2, 722. Bank dep....$28,422,000 
Mfg. value... . $1,386,000 Tax value...$67,451,694 
Income . .$38,284,000 Auto reg..... .-. 14,813 


Wharton (4,456), county seat, serves farming, 
livestock-raising, oil- and sulphur- -producing area. 
Feed mills, cottonseed oil mill, meat processing, 
hatcheries. Wharton Junior College. Annual Whar- 
ton County Fair. El Campo (6,216) is market and 
shipping point for rice, cotton, livestock products. 
Rice drying and _ processing plants, cottonseed oil 
mill, feed mill. Newgulf is industrial town at site 
of large sulphur-producing industry. 


for Royal T. Wheeler, Chief Justice, State Su- 
preme Court, in 1850’s. Though developed largely 
in recent years, it was scene of early defense 
against Indians. Old Mobeetie, near Mobeetie, was 
principal trading point in eastern part of Pan- 
handle for many years after its founding in June, 
1865. Near Mobeetie is site of Fort Elliott, estab- 
lished June 5, 1875. One of the last posts estab- 
lished in Texas as protection against the Indians. 
Abandoned in 1889 

Rolling-to-level surface sloping down from High 
Plains toward east. Grassy prairies; some exten- 
sive areas of sagebrush and shin oak. Drained by 
North Fork Red River. Alt. 2,000-2,800 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 21 in. Mean ann. temp. DSc. 

Sandy, sandy loam, black loam soils. Timber 
negligible. Oil (1950), 1,242,488 bbls.; large nat- 
ural gas production; prick clay, silica sand, gyp- 
sum. Small game animals and birds in broken 
areas and sage and shin oak country. 

Cotton *(12,931 bls. av.), wheat *(328,500 bu. 
av.), large production grain sorghums; also corn, 
peanuts, alfalfa. Apples and other fruits, soils 
being well adapted. Beef-cattle raising leading 
livestock enterprise. Increase in dairying and hog 
raising in 1949 and 1950. Honey production. Con- 
servation program including eradication of sage- 
brush and shin oak and pasture development. 
Growing season 205 days. 





Area, square miles. .916 Whl. sales... .$4,606,000 
Population, ch at 317 Retail sales. .$10,068,000 
Pop. per sq. mi. 11.3 Bank res..... $7,342,000 
Number i a @ 092 Bank dep..... $6,908,000 
Mfg. value. $311) (000 Tax value. . $10,924,026 
Income “..5- Care 613,000 Auto registration. 5, 398 
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Wheeler (904), county seat, is farm market and 
retail center. Shamrock (3,326) is center of farm- 
ing area; cotton market and shipping point; cot- 
ton oil mill; gas processing and pumping plant, 
creamery. Old Mobeetie (200) is historic commu- 
nity (see above). Mobeetie (350) is rail shipping 
point nearby. 


*WICHITA COUNTY 


In North Texas bordering Oklahoma; diversified 
economy supported by agriculture, oil, industry. 
Rapidly growing population last three decades, 
largely native white; about 80 per cent urban. 
Created from Young’ Land District 1858, organ- 
ized 1882. Named for Wichita tribe of Indians, 
aborigines in this area. 

Level-to-rolling surface sloping to Red River on 
north and Wichita on southeast. Alt. 900-1,150 ft. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Ann. rainfall 28.48 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 43°, 
July 86°, mean ann. 65°. 

Consistently large oil producer for quarter-cen- 
tury (9,908,900 bbls. in 1950); natural gas, clay 
stone. Sandy, sandy loam and black soils. Lake 
Wichita and Kickapoo Lake (Wichita Falls mu- 
nicipal) short distance across line in Archer 
County are fishing, recreation resorts. 

Wheat *(801,000 bu. av.), cotton *(7,077 bls. 
av.), alfalfa, grain sorghums, truck crops for 
home markets. Large beef-cattle-raising industry, 
dairying, poultry. Malabar Farm of Louis Brom- 
field 18 miles west Wichita Falls experimenting 
in redevelopment of irrigated land. Growing sea- 


son 237 days. 
Area, De pth miles. .612 Whl. sales. ..$83,100,000 
Population, 1950. .98,493 Retail sales. .$90,285,000 
Pop. per sq. mi...160.9 Bank res. ..$129,013,000 
Number farms.....1,029 Bank dep.. .$122,283,000 
Mfg. value...$21,648,000 Tax value. ..$65,319,350 
Income ....$138,604,000 Auto reg......... 45,219 
Wichita Falls (67,709), county seat, increased 
population 50.1 per cent, 1940 to 1950; center of 
one of state’s oldest heavily producing oil fields. 
More than 100 manufacturing plants—oil-field 
equipment, garments, chairs, tanks, oil-refinery 
products, leather goods, cotton oil, meat packing, 
foundry products. Sheppard Air Force Base, larg- 
est in U.S. training aviation mechanics. Midwest- 
ern University. Wichita Falls State Hospital and 
two large private hospitals. Annual Wheat Harvest 
Festival. Electra (4,934) serves rich farming, oil- 
producing area; oil refinery, creamery, grain ele- 
vators, ist mill. Burkburnett (4,516) center of 
long-producing oil field; gateway to Oklahoma. 
lowa Park (2,115), farm and oil center. Regional 
oil exposition. Texas Agricultural Experiment 
substation. 


*WILBARGER COUNTY 
North Texas county bordering 
Oklahoma, with balanced urban 
and rural, native-white popula- 
tion depending on_ cotton, 
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Level to rolling surface, drained by Red River 
which forms north boundary and its tributaries. 
Alt. 1,100-1,400 ft. Ann. rainfall 28 in. Mean. ann. 
temp. 65°. Soils are dark and sandy loam; some 
sandy, black waxy. Mesquite, elm, salt cedar. One 
of leading counties in nation in planting shelter- 
belts as wind-erosion control. Oil (1950), 2,842,361 
bbls., gas, main minerals; more than 2,000 produc- 
ing oil wells. Also building stone, brick and tile 
met shales, gypsum. Good game range, especially 
in lower part of county. 

Most of the farming done in north half of 
county. South half devoted to cattle raising, with 
Waggoner Three D’s Ranch covering most of area. 
Cotton *(32,216 bls. av.), wheat *(1,316,000 bu. 
av.), large grain-sorghum production, oats, corn, 
alfalfa, watermelons. Some of soils well adapted 
to truck, fruit production. Beef-cattle raising is 
principal livestock industry; hogs, poultry; some 
sheep. Soil and water conservation program with 
terracing, asture improvement, tree _ planting 
(shelterbelts). Growing season 235 days. 


Area, square miles. .954 Whl. sales....$7,594,000 
Population, 1950. .20,552 Retail sales. .$19,353,000 
Pops Permsq: Misa... 21.5 Bank res....$22,703,000 
Number farms.....1,111 Bank dep... .$21,533,000 
Mfg. value. ..$2,068,000 Tax value...$23,107,731 
Income ..... $23,962,000, Autosrer se oca. . 10,562 


Vernon (12,684), county seat, has oil refinery, 
garment-making, meat-packing, dehydrating indus- 
tries. Vernon State Hospital; three private hos- 
pitals. Santa Rosa Roundup and Quarter Horse 
Show in May. Through tourist trade; hotels, 
tourist camps. 


*WILLACY COUNTY 
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On tidewater Coastal Plain at north edge of 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, with part of area on 
segment of Padre Island. Sharply contrasting 
large-scale ranching and intensive cultivation are 
principal industries for population which has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years; native white with 
many Latin Americans. An older-settled county 
dating back to Spanish land grants it has grown 
rapidly in recent years with introduction of irri- 
gation. Created and organized from Cameron and 
Hidalgo Counties in 1911, but re-created and re- 
organized in 1921. Named for John G. Willacy, 
member of Legislature. (Original Willacy County 
was practically co-extensive with present-day 
Kenedy County. In process of several shifts in 
boundary lines the old Willacy County was changed 
to Kenedy and a new Willacy created principally 
from Cameron County with small portions of 
Hidalgo and former Willacy.). Willacy is one of the 
four Lower Rio Grande Valley . counties. On 
Coastal Plain facing Gulf. Flat terrain with gen- 
tle slope to sea; numerous bays, inlets extend 
inward from Laguna Madre. Part of county lies 
on Padre Island. Alt. sea level to 50 ft. Ann rain- 
fall 27.39 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 59°, July 84°, 
mean ann. 72°. 

Soils predominantly alluvial sandy loam. Timber 
includes mesquite, ebony and scrub oak in the 
northeast corner. Oil (1950), 2,302,603 bbls.; salt, 
sulphur and brick clay. Interesting physical fea- 
tures are absence of any sort of stream in the 
county and La Sal Vieja, salt lake in the north- 
west part. This lake, together with the more note- 
worthy Sal del Rey a few miles distant in Hidalgo 
County, have been a source of salt for white men 
since the very earliest settlement in Northern 
Mexico and for Indians before white men came. 
Deer and small game in northern section of 
county. Fishing along coast. 

An epg! cultivated county with about 
165,000 dry-land and 35,000 irrigated acres. Irri- 
gation water comes from Rio~ Grande via im- 
pounding reservoir. ae 

Cotton *(100,849 bls. av.), tomatoes, cabbage 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510 
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and other vegetables in great volume shipped to 
winter market; grain sorghums, citrus. The north- 
western, northern and northeastern parts are de- 
voted to large-scale cattle ranching with Brahman 
and Brahman cross breeds, and some Charbray, 
Charollais and Brahman. Stockfarming throughout 
county. Some dairying, poultry, swine. Conserva- 
tion program emphasizing problems of irrigation, 
water conservation on dry lands, drainage. Grow- 
ing season 315 days. 


Area, square miles. .595 
Population, 1950. .20,920 
Pop. per sq. mi....35.2 


Number farms...... 945 
Mfg. value... .$1,041,000 
Income .....$21,497,000 


Whl. sales. ..$11,406,000 
Retail sales. .$13,365,000 
Bank res....$10,549,000 
Bank dep.....$9,988,000 
Tax value. ..$15,177,072 
Auto registration. .6,420 


Raymondville (9,135), county seat, serves farm 
and ranch territory; twenty cotton gins; large 
canning plant; vegetable-shipping sheds. Tourist 
trade. Eastern gateway to Lower Valley. Lyford 
See is market and shipping point in southern 
part. 


*WILLIAMSON COUNTY 











stock-raising and crop-growing areas. Southwest- 
ern University, established originally in Ruters- 
ville College. (See p. 439.) Park and recreational 
center at confluence of North and South San 
Gabriel. Cottonseed crushing and other industries. 
Livestock auction market. Williamson County 
Livestock Show in March, Sheriff’s Posse Rodeo 
in September. Taylor (9,083) is market and ship- 
ping point in rich farming area. Large mattress ~ 
and poultry-packing industries; cotton oil mill, 
clothing factory, other industries. Bartlett (1,712), 
on county line, and Granger (1,632) are farming 
area centers. Round Rock (1,440) has large lime 
kiln; old settlement, with points of historic in- 
terest. Hutto (530) and Thrall (584) are Black- 
land farm markets. Florence (558) serves farming, 
livestock area. 


*WILSON COUNTY 


South Central Texas county with farming and 
livestock-raising economy. Largely rural, white 
population with. considerable Latin-American_ mi- 
nority. Some descendants of early German, Czech 
immigrants. Created from Karnes and Bexar 
Counties, 1860, organized same year. Named for 
James C. Wilson, member Mier Expedition, later 
State Senator. . 

Rolling surface of Upper Coastal Plain. North 
and northeast parts in sandy, hilly Post Oak Belt. 
Remainder of county level to rolling with mesquite 
and native grasses. Alt. 400-600 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 26.91 in. Mean ann. temp. 69°. 


Black waxy, loam, sandy loam, sandy 
clay soils. Mesquite, blackjack, post oak, 
live oak, pecan. Small oil production; 


brick and tile clay with large production 
of sewer pipe; sand and gravel, mineral 
waters. 

A leading flax- and peanut-producing 
county; corn, grain sorghums, watermel- 
ons, cotton. Miscellaneous truck for local 






° markets. About 10,000 irrigated acres, 
a Veh Ai . waters largely from San Antonio and 
Low) eR ceauisso 27 += Cibolo. Cattle raising on ranches, stock 
> oivioeo N a farms; dairying and poultry raising for 
MiG HWAY ies 1 market. Growing season 285 days. 
Populous Central Texas county with : Area, square miles. .802 Whl. sales... .$1,837,000 
sharply contrasting geographic and _ eco- 3 Population, 1950. .14,672 


nomic features. Balanced rural and urban 
population, with considerable Negro minor- 

ity, with income from crops, livestock and indus- 
try. Created from Milam County in 1848, organ- 
ized same year. Named for Robert McAlpin 
Williamson, pioneer editor, lawyer and statesman 
who fought at San Jacinto. Population about 60 
per cent rural, thickly settled in eastern part, thin 
in west; largely native born and characterized by 
stability in recent years; 16 per cent Negroes. 

Level to rolling Blacklands in east half; rolling 
to hilly surface of the Grand Prairie and Burnet- 
Llano area in west part. Drained by North and 
South San Gabriel Rivers. Alt. 400-1,100 ft. Ann. 
rainfall 32.66 in. Temp. avgs., Jan. 49°, July 83°, 
mean, ann. 66°. 

Blackland soils in the east part. Thinner lime- 
stone soils in west. East part prairie in native 
state and now largely in cultivation. West part 
timbered with cedar, post oak, live oak, mesquite, 
elm, walnut. Pecans and other timbers along 
streams throughout county. Large cedar-post pro- 
duction. Christmas mistletoe shipped in large quan- 
tities from Georgetown. Small oil production. 
Large production limestone for building, crushed 
lime and lime. Spring-fed streams—Brushy Creek, 


North and South San Gabriel and others. Good 
game cover, especially in west. 
Eastern half intensively cultivated. Cotton 


*(72,912 bls. av.), corn, grain sorghums, oats, 
hay, peanuts are commercial crops, with sweet 
corn, tomatoes, peas and beans, cabbage and 
other truck grown for home use and local market. 
Cotton varieties adapted to mechanical harvest 
introduced; also hybrid corn, combine milo. Cattle 
raising predominates in west half, ranching and 
stock farming. Large increase in dairying and 
broiler production in this area in 1949-1951, pro- 
ducing for local and Austin markets. Active soil- 
conservation with terracing, winter legumes, pas- 
ture improvement. Growing season 264 days. 


Area, sq. mi......1,126 Whl. sales...$15,786,000 
Population, 1950. .38,853 Retail sales. .$27,775,000 
Pop. per sq. mi....34.5 Bank res....$28,455,000 
Number farms.....3,746 Bank dep. ..$26,831,000 
Mfg. value...$2,431,000 Tax value.. .$25,959,230 
Income .....$38,239,000 Auto reg.........16,667 


Georgetown (4,943), county seat, serves live- 


Retail sales. ..$6,959,000 
Pop. per sq. mi..... 18.3 Bank rese-h se. $6,494,000 
Number farms.....1,767 Bank dep..... $6,005,000 
Mfg: value (*)..32..... "Tax values. 2$iiga42, 300 
Income .....$11,026,000 Auto registration. .5,948 


GUADALUPE 





Floresville (1,935), county seat, is market for 
flax, peanuts, watermelons, cotton, cattle, poul- 
va dairy products. Peanut Festival in September ; 

atermelon Jubilee in June. Poth (1,085) is pea- 
Pichon Ug 3 point with shelling plant; oil mill; 
turkey dressing. Stockdale (1,100) and La Vernia 
(500) are farm markets in east and north parts. 
Saspamco is location of one of nation’s larger 
clay-products plants, making sewer pipe and other 
tile products. 


pasa ass ace ANAS) Se 
*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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*WINKLER COUNTY 
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LOVING 


Thinly populated ranching county prior to dis- 


covery of its first oil field in 1929, Winkler 
County has been revolutionized industrially. Now 
one of leading oil-producing counties with rapidly 
increasing population, largely engaged in oil pro- 
duction and allied industries. Created from Tom 
Green County 1887, organized 1910. Named for 
C. M. Winkler, colonel in Confederate_ Army, 
member Texas Legislature and justice on Court of 
Civil Appeals. i : : 

Level to undulating West Texas plains, bordering 
New Mexico at its southeast corner, just below 
High Plains whose west-facing escarpment runs 
along east line of county. Corridor of low, shifting 
sand hills runs north-south through east part. 
Blue Mountain landmark in northeast part. Alt. 
2,700-3,500 ft. Ann. rainfall 15 in. Mean ann. 
temp. 63°. ° 

Oil field discovered in late 1920’s brought first 
rush. Series of discoveries have placed it among 
leading petroleum-producing counties of state. 
Discoveries at greatly varying depths indicate long 
expectancy. Production (1950), 17,858,544 bbls.; 
large natural-gas production with carbon manufac- 
ture. Soils sandy and sandy loam with_ shifting 
dunesands in east part. Part grassy prairie, part 
small mesquite, catclaw and other brush. 

Beef-cattle raising second to oil. Dairying, poul- 
try raising have been stimulated by growth of 
population. Creps limited to small feed and garden 
acreage. Growing season 215 days. 


Area, square miles. .887 Whl. sales. ...3$8,130,000 
Population, 1950..10,064 Retail sales. ..$9,180,000 
Pop. persdsst0i,....tl.o. Bank eS... $5,745,000 
Number farms....... 24 Bank dep..... $5,405,000 
VEEN CUNT Paiste vistors +s Tax value. ..$46,515,363 
TN COINTE Siac. ora $14,158,000 Auto registration. .6,015 


Kermit (6,884), county seat, depends primarily 
on oil-field industries. Natural gas processing for 
gasoline and other products. Carbon black. Oil- 
field-distribution houses. Newly built city; good 
schools; $300,000 county hospital. Wink (1,523) is 
oil-field-supply town. 


*WISE COUNTY 


North Central Texas county with highly diversi- 
fied agriculture, notably dairying and other inten- 
sive livestock industries. Largely rural, native- 
white population. Created from Cooke County 
1856, organized same. year. Named for Henry A. 
Wise, U.S. Senator from Virginia who supported 
Texas annexation. Noteworthy in early history is 
that Butterfield stage and old government tele- 
graph line crossed county’ east-west through 
Decatur and Bridgeport. Chisholm Trail north- 
south through Decatur. First house built in county, 
1854, by Sam Woody on Deep Creek still stands. 
Cactus Hill, home of Col. H. H. Hunt, established 
in 1885 and old Waggoner home at Decatur are 
other landmarks. 


Rolling-to-hilly terrain, eastern part lying on 


e blackjack, pecan, 





™ 
oY 

[: recreation spot; 
» 


ers; 
RE on pen grain sorghums, 


Grand Prairie and western part in West Cross 
Timbers; drained by West Fork of Trinity 
River. Alt. 700-1,200 ft. Ann. rainfall 30.33 in. 


| este aves., Jan, 41°, July 83°, mean ann. 


Black loam and clay soils in east; sandy in 
in creek valleys. Post oak, 
elm, cottonwood, walnut, 
mesquite, willow. Brick clay. Oil (1950), 
955,382 bbls., with developments in 1950-51 
in east and north sections. There is a large 
production of road-building material and 
crushed limestone for fertilizer and feedstuffs 
at Chico. Bridgeport was formerly center of 
large coal production which declined with dis- 
covery of oil in North Texas. Small production 
for local use today. Bridgeport Lake (Fort 

orth municipal) in west part of county is 
excellent fishing; hunting in 
adjacent hilly timbered country. Upper part of 
pee Eagle Mountain in southeast part of 
county. 

A leading dairying county with 300 Grade A 
barns; noted for registered Jersey, Holstein, 
Ayrshire, Milking horthorn and Guernsey 
breeds. Annual milk sales more than $3,000,- 

6 000. A leading ranch county of pioneer days, 
C) 


west; alluvial 


there is still a large cattle-raising industry, 
on large and small scale with Hereford, 
Hee and Shorthorn breeds. Sheep-and-wool 
and goat-and-mohair industries on small scale. 
Considerable poultry raising for eggs, broil- 
turkey poults. Chief crops are corn, 
_hay, oats, wheat, peanuts, 
legumes for grazing and seed, fruit and vege- 
table crops. Soil-conservation program with terrac- 
ing, water conservation, legumes, pasture improve- 
ment. A 20,000-acre land utilization project in 
north and northeast sections devoted to pasture 
improvement. Growing season 233 days. 


Area, square miles. .909 Whl. sales....$1,986,000 
Population, 1950..16,141 Retail sales.. .$9,398,000 
Pop. per sq: mi.....17.8 Bank res..... $7,508 
Number farms.....1,930 Bank dep..... $6,896,000 
Mfg. value.....$549,000 Tax value...$13,102,301 













IMCOME’s vel. $13,743,000 Auto registration. .6,773 
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Decatur (2,925), county seat, serves productive 
dairying, beef cattle, farming area. Large milk- 
processing plant, garment factory, and other in- 
dustries. Decatur Baptist College oldest junior 
college in U.S. Hospitals. Bridgeport (2,050) is 
farm and livestock-raising center with income 
from recreation seekers at nearby Lake Bridge- 
port. Large coal deposits mined until made un- 
profitable by oil discoveries. Brick plant and other 
industries. Chico has large stone-crushing indus- 
try. Alvord (738) is livestock, truck and_water- 
melon-shipping point. Rhome (460) and Boyd 
(545) are farm markets. Recent development has 
been commuter population living on small farms 
in Boyd-Rhome area and working in Fort Worth. 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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in East Texas, with agricul- 


An older county, 2 
tural economy that has been stimulated in recent 
years by large oil production. Native-white popu- 


lation, with moderate Negro minority. Created 
from Van Zandt County 1850, organized same 
year. Named for George T. Wood, Governor of 
Texas 1847-49.. . 

Rolling to slightly hilly terrain lying largely in 
Post Oak Belt but extending into Pine Belt in 
east. Drained by Sabine River on south boundary 
and by upper tributaries of Cypress Bayou in 
east and north parts. Alt. 300-500 ft. Ann. rain- 
fall 40 in. Mean ann. temp. 66°. fa! 

Sandy, sandy loam soils on uplands; alluvial in 
lowlands; some yellow loam, white and red sandy. 
Shortleaf pine, white oak, post oak, red oak, 
sweet gum, cypress, ash, pecan, elm, _ hickory. 
Lumbering is important industry. Oil (1950), 17,- 
102,458 bbls.; gas, lignite, brick and tile clay, 
iron ore. Large ae production in former years, 
dormant since oil discoveries. Excellent hunting, 
fishing, especially in southern hilly, wooded por- 
tions with many small lakes. 

Highly diversified crops. A leading watermelon 
producer; also sweet potatoes, tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, Irish potatoes, strawberries, blackberries, 
peaches, black-eyed peas, peanuts. Dairying has 
developed in recent years; also beef-cattle raising. 
Sone poultry, swine raising. Growing season 243 
ays. 

Area, square miles. .723 
Population, 1950. .21,308 
Pop. per Sq: mii .7229-5 
Number farms.....2,347 


Whi. sales. ..$10,164,000 
Retail sales. .$14,293,000 
Bank res....$12,584,000 
Bank dep... .$11,667,000 


Mfg. value...$1,078,000 Tax value...$45,420,910 
Incomes. ost $17,673,000 Auto registration. .8,666 
Quitman (911), county seat, is farm market 


with some trade with oil fields. Mineola (3,621) 
is railroad division point with shops, cottonseed 
oil mill, box and crate, canning, brick-and-tile 
industries. Notable shipping point for watermelons 
and miscellaneous truck. Winnsboro (2,497) is 






Henderson Yoakum, 
pioneer soldier, au- 
thor and jurist who 
served in Mexican 


ar. 
Level to undulat- 


fruit and vegetable market and shipping point. 
Hawkins (493), is farm and _ oil-field center. 
Jarvis Christian College (for Negroes). 
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ing topography traversed by wide draws of bea et 
Colorado River tributaries; part grass-covered but 
with great areas of shin oak. Alt. 3,400-3,900 ft. 
Ann. rainfall 16.25 in. Mean ann. temp. 60°. 

Range of soils from chocolate loams, through 
sandy loam to sandy, including some dunesands. 
No timber. Grassy plain with stretches of shin 
oak. Oil (1950), 16,226,242 bbls.; large natural- 
gas production with outgoing interstate pipeline. 
Some mineral salts produced from shallow lakes. 
Quail and other game-birds hunting in season. . 
Antelope and prairie chickens increasing under 
protective laws. | , 4 ee 

Beef-cattle raising is the principal agricultural 
industry with Herefords the prevailing breed; few 
Angus and Brahman crosses. Poultry for broiler 
production primarily. Some swine, dairying for ~ 
local markets. Large grain-sorghum production; 
cotton, peanuts, sweet potatoes, black-eyed peas. 
About 2,500 acres irrigated, largely in west part 
near Bronco. Growing season 193 days. 


Area, square miles. .830 Whl. sales. ...$1,459,000 
Population, 1950. ..4,339 Retail sales. ..$2,315,000 


Pop, per Sas Mi...8.5.2 . Bank 7es2 eee $911,000 
Number farms......283 Bank dep.......$835,000 
Miox value." ce oe et Tax value. ..$42,218,969 
Income ......$5,676,000 Auto registration. .2,250 


Plains (480), county seat, is in cattle, grain 
sorghum, cotton area. Denver City (1,858) is oil- 
field center; gasoline plants, gas pumping station 
ror pee pipeline to West Coast; regional power 
plant. 


*YOUNG COUNTY 


ARCHER 
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Western North Central 
Texas county with large- 
ly rural, native-white population, making their 
living from livestock, crops, oil and trade. Cre- 
ated from Bosque and Fannin Counties, 1856, 
organized 1874. Named for William Cook Young, 
Ranger and Confederate soldier. County’s early 
history of interest because of military activities 
against Indians. Old Fort Belknap, near New- 
castle and Graham, was largely restored as part 
of the centennial year grogram, 1936. It was 
established in 1851 and maintained by the United 
States Army as outpost against Indians until 
1867, excepting Civil War years. At Graham is the 
oak tree under which forty men organized the 
Cattle Raisers Association of Texas, Feb. 15 and 
16, 1877. The site was marked in 1936. 

South and southeast portions are in West Cross 
Timbers; remainder on West Texas lower plains. 
Rolling surface with some broken areas, notably 
in south. Drained by main channel and Clear Fork 
of Brazos with confluence in south part. Alt. 
1,000-1,300 ft. Ann. rainfall 27.81 in. Temp. 
avges., Jan. 44°, July 84°, mean ann. 64°. 

Reddish prairie and chestnut soils. Limestone 
soils in northwest, sandy loam in southeast. Some 
cedar cut for posts; also post oak, live oak, 
pecan, hackberry, cottonwood, mesquite. Oil 
(1950), 4,071,642 bbls.; large coal deposits which 


_*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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COUNTIES AND CITIES OF TEXAS. 
*ZAVALA COUNTY 


‘ UVALDE 


were mined at Newcastle until made unprofitable 
by oil discoveries. Good brick clay. Timbered parts 
of the county are excellent game range. Fishing 
on Brazos and Possum Kingdom Lake which ex- 
tends into southern part of county. 

Large beef-cattle industry with Herefords domi- 
nant; also hogs, poultry and sheep in order of 
importance. About 400,000 acres in range lands. 
Wheat *(609,500 bu. av.), grain sorghums, cotton 
principal commercial crops. Some oats, barley; 
truck for local markets. Active conservation pro- 
gram with 53 per cent cultivated land protected 
by terraces; large acreage hairy vetch, Austrian 
winter peas. Growing season 214 days. 


Area, square miles. .899 Whl. sales’. ..$6,513,000 
Population, 1950. .16,810 Retail sales. .$16,743,000 
Popaper sd. mi..... 18.7 Bank res....$15,336,000 
Number farms.....1,184 Bank dep... .$14,215,000 
Mfg. value. ..$1,688,000 Tax value...$16,712,140 
eNCOME = ox. . $19,908,000 Auto registration. .9,580 


Graham (6,756), county seat, has flour and feed 
mills, refinery and other industries; distribution 
point for ranching, farming, oil production. Tour- 
ist trade. Olney (3,753) is center of oil, livestock, 
farm area. Newcastle (737) site of large coal 
deposits, mined extensively before oil discoveries. 
South Bend, near Lake Possum Kingdom, is re- 
tail center; tourist trade; hot mineral wells. 


*ZAPATA COUNTY 


Border county 

« on Rio Grande be- 
tween Laredo and 
the Lower Valley, 

* devoted primarily 
to large-scale 
ranching but with 
some farming. 

Sparse, rural pop- 

ulation; largely 

Spanish -speaking, 
= many of whom 
Az are descendants of 
-{ 1s early Spanish and 
& I Mexican _ settlers. 

Created trom 
Pre Webb and Starr 
‘!] Counties, 1858, 
organized same 

Named for 
Antonio Za- 
prominent 
stockman of that 
area. History of 
the county dates 
back to Spanish 
land grants of the 
1700’s. It lived in 
quiet isolation un- 
til recent years. 
y ; There is no rail- 
road. The first paved highway was built in 1940. 

_Largely a brush-covered plain with rolling-to- 
hilly surface, draining to Rio Grande. Alt. 300-800 
ft. Ann. rainfall 22 in. Mean ann. temp. 74°. 

Gray and sandy loam and sandy soils prevail 
on the uplands with alluvials along narrow Rio 
Grande Valley. Vegetation that of the Brush 
Country—mesquite, scrub oak, catclaw, huisache, 
cenizo, prickly pear, with some small areas of 
prairie. Small oil production; natural gas. Early 
in 1951 a dam_was being constructed across the 
Rio Grande (Falcon Dam) at the Zapata-Starr 
County line, to impound reservoir which will ex- 
tend along southwest border. 

Large-scale ranching, principally beef cattle with 
Brahman crosses. Some sheep and goats. There is 
some dry-land farming in central part of county, 
producing cotton, grain sorghums, broom corn, 
peanuts. About 12,000 acres were under irrigation 
along Rio Grande in 1950 producing onions, 
melons, peppers, eggplant, cotton. Most of this 
area will be inundated by eventual impounding of 
peer above Falcon Dam. Growing season 288 
days. 






ATCA MSO eI s)s.s 205 « LOS me White Salesm(%)\c tence 
Population, 1950...4,405 Retail sales... ..$747,000 
POpepemsdemi......4.) Bank res.i....% $644,000 
Number farms...... 309 Bank dep......$559,000 
Mic tvalmenG®). sic... 5 Tax value. ...$4,109,810 
Incomewe wn. > $2,539,000 Auto registration. .1,207 


Zapata (850), county seat, and San Ygnacio 
(250) are principal market centers, old places with 
considerable historic interest. Both will be removed 
from present sites with impounding Falcon reser- 
Voir. 


MAVERICK 
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Southwest Texas county in the Winter Garden 
area of the Rio Grande Plain, devoted principally 
to farming and cattle raising. Largely rural in 
economy, most of county’s residents live in Crys- 
tal City. Sparsely populated outside irrigated 
areas. Created from Maverick and Uvalde Coun- 
ties 1858, organized 1884. Named for Lorenzo de 
Zavala, Texas patriot. Level to rolling plain 
broken by hill ranges and the valleys of the 
Nueces and tributaries. Alt. 600-900 ft. Ann. rain- 
TA OLIN hempeeaves., Jane O25, edule GO’, 
mean ann. 69°. 


Soils clay loam, silty clay loam, black sandy, 
black loam; some narrow strips of sand and 
gravel. Timber includes mesquite, catclaw, live 
oak, mulberry, hackberry, cottonwood, pecan. Part 
prairie, largely brushland. Minerals include ca- 


liche, building stone, sand and gravel. Small oil, 
gas production. Asphalt is mined in large quanti- 
Much of the 


ties and popeae from La Pryor. 
area is excellent hunting range with deer, turkey, 
quail, ducks. Fishing in several lakes, on Nueces 
and on streams in southern part of county. 


About 90,000 acres in cultivation with water 
from wells, Nueces River and lakes, but with 
considerable acreage in dry-land farming. About 
30,000 acres in oats, Hubam clover and perennial 
grasses on which 30,000 cattle fattened yearly. 
About 20,000 acres in cotton in 1951; 12,000 in 
grain sorghums; 10,000 in spinach; 10,000 in 
mixed vegetables—carrots, lettuce, tomatoes, 
onions. Winter prez irrigated pastures pro- 
duces about 6,000,0 pounds beef annually. 
Ranching for steers on upland native ranges. 
Active soil-conservation program; permanent pas- 
tures. Increase in acreage cleared for cultivation. 
Growing season 275 days. 


ATCA ae SC ee TW scct) 3) cnn 1,292 Whl. sales...... $584,000 
Population, 1950..11,201 Retail sales. ..$5,377,000 
Pops persqamt....455.0 9 bank! res: ..... $2,118,000 
Number farms......29 Bank dep... ..$1,990,000 
Mfg. value.....$768,000 Tax value... .$7,882,994 
Income ea: $7,661,000 Auto registration. .3,276 

Crystal City (7,195), county seat, has large 


canning plants; cattle-chute manufacturing plant; 
market and shipping point for spinach and other 
winter vegetables; cotton, cattle. Annual Zavala 
County Fat Shock Show in February. La Pryor 
is ranching and farming market; shipping point 
for asphalt mined nearby. Batesville is center of 
ranch and farming area, with rapid increase in 
irrigated acreage. 


POPULATION DENSITY 


In foregoing articles on the 254 counties of 
Texas, the density of population is given for each 
as a flat average population per square mile. This 
is usually a good indication of both urban and 
rural conditions. In other counties, there will be a 
relatively high density, but with very thin popula- 
tion except in one or more highly concentrated 
points—cities or intensively cultivated areas. And 
the reverse may be true. Also, a highly urban 
county in residence may be largely rural in voca- 
tion, or a rural-residing county may be primarily 
urban in vocation. 


*For explanation of all sources, abbreviations, 
signs and symbols, text and maps, see p. 510. 
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Plenty of Low Cost 
Electric Power in Dallas 


for Expansion of Business 
and Industry! 
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ALABAMA 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES veereseeseee Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON, Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON. .....0000ee Washington 


INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL... ceccssscceons Indianopolis 


PO POINGH MOVER sree rescins sos ioe dhe New Orleons 
= FETE IED ONGIscsvsavavensavess New Orleans 


NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PARTON Ges nrascnccenscccedneess Omaha 


NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS .....eccsccovereseeseseeece Clovis 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON.....+- «Columbia 





AFFILIATED 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


Favorite of visitors to 

























TEXAS Texas’ most cosmopolitan 
HOTEL STEPHEN F, AUSTIN.ssserseees Austin ss ‘ 
HOTEL EDSON.....e00e fen Be Pee Belustons city, HOTEL BAKER 1S the 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD.....00005 Brownwood hub of social and business 
HOTEL BAKER vicateccsvtccsPeapscceteces Dollos of Me e 
HOTEL TRAVIS sassshasrevetDe sources Dalles = activities. Superbly appointed 
HOTEL. CORTEZ fhacestetevdevaccoonsvee’ El Paso ith th fj d 
HOTEL BUCCANEER sesssesesesesves Cabeniton with the finest accommoda- 
HOTELIGALVEZ) ete: bopanee ty o0000s Galveston ; { 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE..ccessereeees eaetion tions, excellently staffed with 
CORONADO COURTS. sseeseseeeees Galveston courteous, efficient personnel 
MIRAMAR COURT... .0.:cceceeereeee Galveston d ll é. l d 
HOTEL CRVADER Mab Wbcasceowssss Galvbsion and centrally iocated ... 
HOTEL PUAZAtassexcsanestrotne theeecsss Lared ‘ , 
HOTEL LUBBOCK ccsersevckssetsedies (oehees HOTEL BAKER 1S your 
HORPOP ALES i, HORE ER onvesss. Mart preferred address in Dallas. 
HOTEL CACTUS .ereeceeseencesveees San Angelo 
HOTEDIMERNGER vccccescsersncesss San Antonio 
ANGELESTEOURTS cient cis oeses San Antonio Home of the Nationally 

VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE... Mountain Lake y AT] 
HOTEL MONTICELLO...,..,.s000000e .. Norfolk Famous MU RAL ROOM 













Hotel Plaza Hotel Brownwood 





NATIONAL .HOTEL'S 
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M0 Cost 10 YOUT ecoras 


of firms throughout the nation 
prove production is greater. . 
morale higher ... less work time 
wasted when employees have the 
protection of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 


When you bring employees into 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan, 
you instantly stop their worries 
over health emergencies .. . hos- 
pital and medical expenses! If 





with Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


health emergencies do occur, time 
off for illness is less, because em- 
ployees seek medical or surgical 
attention immediately with the 
advantages of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 


All this benefit at no cost to you! 
Write today to: 
Group Hospital Service, Inc. 


GROUP MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SERVICE 
2208 Main Street 


Dallas, Texas 
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PAC EMAKER 
Teday and 
Tomorrow 


In exploration, production, 
transportation, refining, mar- 
keting or research, the Flying 
Red Horse is a trademark you 
can trust. Meeting public de- 
mand for top-quality petro- 
leum products, with maximum 
efficiency and economy, takes 
teamwork ... the varied skills 
of many sciences plus the most 


modern equipment. Together 





PETROLEUM 
the needs of tomorrow’s en- 
¢ & Na a py nN Y gines; and that you can buy 


these products whenever and 


they help conserve vital oil re- 


sources; make certain that to- 





day’s fuels and lubricants meet 


ONE OF THE FLYING RED 


wherever you need them... 


HORSE COMPANIES for your progress and oil prog- 


ress go hand in hand. 
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More POWER to TEXAS 
Bright Spot of the Nation 


A large area of Texas is supplied with abundant and dependable 
electric power from the system of the Texas Electric Service Com- 
pany. Its power plants and power lines adequately serve the needs 
of small factories or large industries. One single oil pipeline served 
by the company has a connected load of more than 31,000 horse- 
power in electric motor-driven pumps. 


Major transmission lines of the Texas Electric Service Company 
power system are shown by heavy lines on the map above. The 
other lines are of interconnecting power systems which make up 
the Texas power grid. 


Our Territorial Development Division can make available to 
you detailed information about the many advantages of the West 
Texas areas we serve. Write us. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


General Office: Fort Worth 


Serving Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Big Spring, Sweetwater, Odessa, Midland, Lamesa, Grand 
Prairie, Breckenridge, Arlington, Colorado City, Graham, Ranger, Eastland, Monahans, 
Snyder, Crane, Henrietta, Iowa Park, Wink, Archer City, Bellevue, Andrews, O’Donnell, 
DeLeon, Gorman, Roscoe, Loraine, Stanton and other towns and communities, farms and 
ranches, in an integrated area of industrial and agricultural West Texas, 
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CONVENIENT 


In the heart of Downtown Dal- 
las, near business, shopping -and 
theatrical districts. 





CONTINUOUSLY AIR CONDITIONED 


ae . ° 
You live in, and enjoy, comfort- 
NM Je@_—[. able temperatures that are 
a 3 delightfully uniform everywhere 
a in the “World’s Largest Com- 
a pletely Air Conditioned Hotel.” 










FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


Century Room 

One of Texas’ smartest dinner 
\ and supper rooms with Texas’ 
( only complete floor show on real 
Te 
if, Coffee Shop 

f Popular foods at popular prices 
in pleasant surroundings. 
Burgundy Room 

A smart oasis, offering entertain- 


ment in a leisurely, luxious at- 
mosphere. 


UNPARALLELED CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


NX \ Enough guest rooms, enough 


meeting space, to handle even 
large conventions and meetings 
under one roof. 


MOTOR LOBBY 


All a motorist could ask in hotel 
convenience. You drive in, and go to 
your room in privacy. 








Words in Italic describe features to 
be completed around January 1, 1952, 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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NOW 


TE 






4 Alice, Eck 
swells income and Nie te Weebe-News 


Angleton, Review 


sales in this great Athens, Review Courier 


Baytown, Sun 
Southwest market Bonham, Favorite 
Breckenridge, American 
Brenham, Banner-Press 


New industry is adding new millions to the great Brownwood /Buflenn 


basic wealth of this market represented by the Bryan, Eagle 

TDPL dailies. With a spendable income in excess Childress, Index 

of $2,350,000,000, retail sales of more than Cisco, Press 
$2,000,000,000, and a population of over 2,000,000 Cleburne, Times-Review 
— this is the single largest, fastest growing, most Coleman, Democrat Voice 


Corsicana, Sun 
Cuero, Record 
Dalhart, Texan 


—— Del Rio, News-Herald 
Eastland, Telegram 
El Paso, Herald-Post Times 
ALL or any part of Gladewater, Times-Tribune 


stable market in this lush area. 


Gonzales, Inquirer 


this vast market with Greenville, Banter 


Henderson, News 
ONE ORDER = ONE CHECK Hillsboro, Mirror 
Kerrville, Times 
Jacksonville, Progress 
Lamesa, Reporter 


Here is DIRECT 


.. LOCALIZED : 
Laredo, Times 
. COOPERATIVE Longview, Journal, News 
CONTACT Lubbock, Avalanche, Journal 





Midland, Reporter-Telegram 


PRESS LEAGUE Zz. 


Mineral Wells, Index 
Nacogdoches, Sentinel 
Odessa, American 
Palestine, Herald & Press 
Pampa, News 


; Plainview, Herald 
CALL A TDPL MAN—for complete data...any group analysis Ranger, Times 


TEXAS DAILY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e DETROIT e DENVER e DALLAS 
MEMPHIS e NEW ORLEANS eo KANSAS CITY e ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO % LOS ANGELES 2 MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


...or individual newspaper's data—any service is freely Rio Grande Valley Group 


and gladly offered. Write, wire, or phone any TDPL Office. 


(Brownsville Herald) 
(Harlingen Valley 
Morning Star) 
(McAllen Monitor) 
Sherman, Democrat 
Stephenville, Empire 
Carlsbad, Current Argus Las Vegas, Optic Sulphur Springs, 
News-Telegram 
Sweetwater, Reporter 
Taylor, Press 
Temple, Telegram 
Texarkana, Gazette, News 
Vernon, Record 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill., News Gazette Victoria, Advocate 
Waxahachie, Light 





O Clovis, News-Journal Portales, News 
Farmington, Times Tucumcari, News 
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smn Once upon a time, many years 
ago, cotton was an everyday fiber — 
trustworthy and sturdy, but quite 
unspectacular. 


Today, through the magic of re- 
search, cotton has become an inter- 
esting yarn with a thousand person- 
alities. Cotton is a miracle fiber that 
is woven into the lives of all of us. 


Cotton is the versatile king of all 
fibers, at home in expensive Park 
Avenue wardrobes or as a laborer’s 
oft-laundered work clothes; cotton 
can be pretty and dainty in a Cotil- 
lion gown, or wear rugged as a 
cowpuncher’s jeans. 










ge 


ERE’S AN INTERESTING 


fs 
7H 





When you buy a cotton product 
you get style, versatility, durability, 
and launderability . .. when you 
buy cotton you get an outstanding 
value. 


Today store shelves are stocked 
with a wonderfully wide variety of 
cotton goods for you to choose 
from. Men’s, women’s and _ chil- 
= me dren’s clothing, of high fashion or 
of work grade ... drapes... rugs 
. . - innumerable items that com- 
bine a beauty and practicality no 
other fabric can duplicate. 


So next time you shop, pick cot- 
ton... it will serve you well... 
around-the-clock, the year around. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON e ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS e BOSTON 





LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
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Howard Flint Ink Company at Houston, Texas 


233 Years in Texas 


Since 1929 printers, news- 
papers and lithographers of 
the Southwest have enjoyed 
a complete ink service un- 
surpassed anywhere in the 


world. 





Howard Flint Ink Company 
Printing avd Lithographie Lrks 


New Orleans 
Indianapolis 
Cleveland Denver 


Los Angeles Houston, Texas Atlanta 


Nabe j | i Detroit 
ockwood Drive and T. & N. O. R. R. Chicago 
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DALLAS 


Strategic Business 
Center of the 
Great Southwest 


: 





The Nation’s Top Business 
Executives are writing the 
Postwar Story of Dallas’ In- 
dustrial Expansion. Dallas is the 
Dynamic Heart of the Great 
Southwest Market. Its strategic 
location, rail, highway and air- 


<<. transport leadership, financial 
There are MORE sys43 sos Pa - 
Serie Why pallos: facilities, civic spirit, good gov 
ee eras. Strate” ernment, ideal living conditions 
gic center of Busi- 
ness in the South- < 
See. oe aattonal and other advantages are only a 
epee or cnn ntormes few of the reasons for Dallas’ 
tion—Write: 





phenomenal growth. If your 
market lies in the Southwest— 
you can serve it better from 
Dallas. 


DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FE PS PB ee Pe 6 BE ee 
Pe OE ee oe 8 ee ee et oe ee ee ee 


~~ 
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Serving the Building Industry 
of the Southwest Since 1868 





Wm. Cameron & Co. and the great Southwest 
have grown and progressed together. Since 1868 
the name "Cameron" has been synonymous with 


building materials. 


There are 82 Wm. Cameron & Co. retail, and 18 
wholesale building meterial stores and ware- 


houses in the Southwest. 


%* Wholesale and Retail 
Building Materials 


* Wholesale and Retail 
Paint and Wallpaper 


* Oil Well Supplies 
* Manufacturers of IDEAL 
Brand Millwork 


As manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, Mm. 
Cameron & Co., Inc., contributes to every phase, 


every operation of the building industry. 


WM. CAMERON & CO. 


HOME OFFICES, WACO, TEXAS 
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CONTINUED GROWTH... 
GREATER SERVICE 


SOUTHLAND LIFE, because of the experienced 
service rendered through a carefully selected and trained 
Agency Organization, backed by competent Home Office 
Personnel, has grown to be ONE OF THE 50 LARGEST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DURING 1950 TOTAL ASSETS increased over $48,000,- 
000 to more than $136,000,000, AND INSURANCE IN 
FORCE increased $258,000,000 to an amount in excess of 
$660,000,000. An even greater asset is our opportunity to 
provide security for over 600,000 Policyholders. 


The dollars of SOUTHLAND LIFE Policyholders are a TRUST 
...to assure future incomes whether for retirement, for 
education of children, or for protection of family and business 
interests. These DOLLARS are invested in homes, in Corpora- 
tion and Government Securities and 
so represent another LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SERVICE in assuring 
progress and security of our 
Country. 











INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. C. McCORD, Prosidont ¢ Heme Office, DALLAS 


Serving Since 1908 


LIFE e ACCIDENT © HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 
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Starting January, 1952 .... 


THIS WEEK Magazine 


will come to over 


375,000 


Texas families every Sunday 
through these two great news- 


papers in Texas’ two great markets 


DALLAS ° HOUSTON 


Che Ballas THE 
Morning News HOUSTON POST 


(now carrying 


(starting 
THIS WEEK) 


January, 1952) 


For tops in magazine fiction, articles, 
illustrations, for all the family, read the 
favorite magazine of over 23!/2 million 


Americans, from coast to Coast... 


THIS WEEK Magazine 
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Sewing the Gulf Ports of... 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON ccc TEXAS CITY 
_.. the Tnland Markets of 


DALLAS, FORT WORTH, DENVER, 
the \EXAS PANHANDLE cvccd SOUTH PLAINS, 
the MID-WEST awd c@e MOUNTAIN STATES © 


shin via “F.W. & D.C.” 


MMe FORT WORTH ayo DENVER City Ry. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
Route COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY 
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For Sixty Years We Have Produced, Processed and Marketed — 


Highest Quality Southern Yellow Pine 


By growing timber as we cut it, we conserve 
one of our state's greatest natural resources 
~ while taking care of our country's present vital needs. 


Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS Since 1887 





Compliments of 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 





THE HOME OF THE LUFKIN LINE 


LUFKIN PUMPING UNITS 
PUMPING ENGINES 
TRUCK TRAILERS 
INDUSTRIAL GEARS 


Distributors of Mill, Industrial, Automotive Supplies, Equipment, Parts 


LUFKIN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 








TEXAS FOUNDRIES, INC. 


Organized for Service 






Malleable and Alloy Iron Castings 
LUFKIN, TEXAS 
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What TEXANS Make... 
Makes TEXAS Even Greater! 


Nort until the Sheffield Plant was built in Houston could Texans 
back up so completely the Texas claim to self-sufficiency. 


Texas has always had its iron ore, limestone, oil and gas deposits 
and other ingredients for at-home steel making. Some iron was made 
at various times, but the Sheffield Plant was the first to produce steel 
in Texas. 


In a short ten years, the Texas Sheffield Plant has grown until Texans 
can point to it as a fully integrated, at-home steel making industry, 
operated by thousands of Texans to convert Texas raw materials and 
Texas resources into new steel in many forms for use by Texas industry, 

agriculture, and construction. 





Out of every dollar Texas spends for 
Sheffield Steel, nearly ninety cents goes 
back to Texans. Truly, the steel that 
Texans make at Sheffield, makes Texas 
even greater. 















Carbon and Alloy Steel, 
Ingots, Blooms, Billets, Plates, 
Sheets, Hot Rolled Bars, 
Steel Joists, Structural Shapes, | 

Reinforcing Bars, Ea ras 5 
voaewie en, ST aa 
Wire Products, Wire Rods, SNE ete Ae ets 
Fence, Spring Wire, 5: CORPORATI ON Se | 
Nails, Rivets, HOUSTON  § KANSAS CITY —§ TULSA 
Grinding Media, Forgings, 
Track Spikes, 
Bolt and Nut Products 














DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, II!.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Des Moines, la.; Omaha, Nebr.; Wichita, Kan.; Denver, Colo.; 
Oklanoma City, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas, Tex.; Lubbock, 
Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Shreveport, La. 
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Keaton Brolled 
The AD MAN says: 


Show me a product that will sell with- 
out advertising and I’ll show you one 
that will sell a lot better with advertis- 


ing. 


Advertising e Public Relations e Publicity 
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Another Reason Why Its A Bargain 


Ever stop to think that your telephone is the one piece of 
equipment in your entire household that’s maintained “for 
life’”—at no extra cost to you? 


All the equipment, wires, instrument—everything it takes 
to bring you telephone service is provided by the company. 
And if your telephone should get “out of order,” you needn’t 
worry about any expense in having it fixed. 


That’s just another of the values included in the rate you 
pay—another one of the things that makes the telephone one 
of the best bargains in your family budget. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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How much can a farm produce? The answer to that one is about as 
elastic as “How long is a piece of well-rope.’’ Old standards of abundance 
are regularly being broken by today’s modern farm. 


With national defense needs calling on all of us to make a greater 
effort, agriculture must increase its share by providing additional food 
and fibre for defense. 


The burden on farmers to produce is heavier now than at any time in 
our history, and at the same time there are fewer farms and fewer farmers 
to do this big job. How can they do it? 


The answer is machinery. Today's farm is an industry in itself, and 
labor-saving electricity is playing a large part in this new revolution in 
rural life. 


Seventy-seven locally owned businesses which are helping with this 
job are the rural electric co-operatives of Texas. Two hundred eighty thou- 
sand Texas farm families can count on having electricity to help with those 
endless chores due to their own enterprise in getting electricity for them- 
selves through co-operative effort. 


TEXAS’ 77 RURAL ELECTRIC GCO-OPS 
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Uvalde County;/ Cityo 254.2 610 
Vacancies in Surveys...345, ae 


Vagtborg, Harold 
Valuation, Assessed......... 
‘Pax’ Rates, 1847-1950. 301 


‘* Total by Counties. .413-414 
Value (See ‘‘Crops,’’ 
“‘Marms, 7’ << sorests,’= 
‘‘Livestock,’’ Etc.) 
Val Verde County....... 610-611 
Van Horn, Town of.........535 
‘* Oil. Field. bh: . RS Z20: 
‘* Zandt County » eA SD 611 
< ‘* Freestate aga 611 
Variety Stores, No., Etc.. 290 
Varner Home. <1 1e 
Varnish, Paints, “Mfr.. .. 247 
Veal’s Station. eR Rear PIO 
Veal. Wm. G.. lve ds 132 8290 
Vega, Town. Ofs.. ; baws eGeeD89 
Veretable Crops. Af T, Lttet. 197-199 
SSENOU Si aedeh. MOM ee 201, 247 
‘se ProcesSingaeh ey. a 237, 246 
‘* Producing Areas. 197-199 


‘“« Stores, Sales, Etc. . . 290, 


306, 307, 308 
Vegetation, List of...... 167- 170 
te Native, Natural 
Regions peloo 167 
Vehicles, Motor, Registration 
by Counties. .276-277, 
512-619 
‘* Laws Enacted 1951....343 
‘| NomecAssessediens: . fiat 12 
‘* Registration (1917- 
iat ac tn SE 5, Sage Tae 
“BYLY: ypes Registered ...... PART 
Viehlin,; Josephwiccs 10.23 Pps oes 2 
Velasco, Battle, of 3 / okra 43, 519 
** as Government Head- 
quartersaaatees... . seaeao 
“Lown ofas-%.. Aen 519, 520 
“S! "Treaty) Gigs zene = 45, us9 
Venetian Blinds........ 239, 246 
Vereins. ARiIrChetmegs -< bine 549 
Vermiculite dn-seessi hee. Zoo 
Vernon; .CreyeOt.sxss: Pele os 615 
Vest" Pockets Voteteinsnt'... <. 54 
Vetch sea . .196 
Veterans Affairs Commis-_ 
Sion Ulead! Posie ‘poate 399 
Education Mae cin e4ee 
‘© Empioyment of. . .204 


‘‘ Land Bd, Expenditure. . 398 
ie Sd Mpa ae in yak 


y “* Grants to. . 046 

“., Organizations... 470 

‘* State Service Officer. ..330 

‘* Vocational Training... .423 

Veterinary Medical Assn.....467 
‘* Medical Examiners, 

Statempag ack. «see 330 

Victoria County, City 42, 611 


Victoria Junior - College... 
Village Creek, Flow......... 152 
Villages, List) of, VECp ea legs 


‘Vinegarroon (Scorpion)... .180 
‘Vocational Agricultural 

Teachers Assn........ 463 

“¢. “Assn. } Texas tener 470 

a Education Bd.....325, 415 


‘* Branches of. 422° 423 

Expenditures © 

Federal Aid. .265, 

397, 421 

‘“ Nurse Examiners. .327- po 
‘* Rehabilitation 

Volcanic. Ashiv29en. fee 23 

Voters’ License’ (Poll Tax). 
‘* Qualified 488, 489.490 
‘“* Registration ..488, 489-490 

Votes (See Elections) 


aston Tena (aan 


WAC, Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps. si. ieee a 


Waco, ie Of, cs hieeeteae aee ono 
3 \0i's) he ot ea 146 
s Sinte Home. ...¥ 4am (Fo CO 
Wages, Farm=(US2e"i.aee oe 187 
Manufacturing ....245, 
246-248, 249-252, 


253, 255 
‘* Oil Industry. .242, 247, 255 


aS Personal Services. .311- 
312, 313-314 
‘* Retail ....290-291, 292-298 
‘* C [Totalo, Taxable were 254 
‘* Wholesale ..... 306-308, 
rei 
Waggoner Discovery Well. ..219 
Ranch. :oéidedlther ae 617 
WalkyiLakesiers. See eee 148 
Walker County. ....5. .cteeee ae 612 
Waller County. . i612 
Walnut . 170, 202 
War, Achievements, 
Casualties .. 5 ao 


‘* Between States (See. 
Civil War) 


‘S49 Mexican. «.. « dxieiet cen 48 
‘* Mothers, American 
LoneiStared «..2 cere 470 
‘* Spanish-American ...... em 
Warbler, Golden-Cheek. .181 
Ward County .. 612-613 
A BR Col. “William. .44, 595 
Warehouse and Transfer- 
men’s! ASS. iets cc meet 70 
Warehouses, No., Etc.. .290, Sf 
Waresville, Old Town. ...3.4 
Waim Springs Foundation. “Bay 


Warrant Lews. Enacted 1951 .339 
_ Warrants, Time, Totals...... 403 
“ ‘“* py Counties. .403-412 
Washaterias, Tex. Business. ot 
Washington County..:....... 


me State Parke.) 2ae ATT, pe 
"Com ae reas: 
Washington-on-Brazos .. 
45, a "109 
WassonvuOi: Meld... 2 eee 220 
Waste Materials. ..306, 307, 308 
Watch Repair Business Aiay ster 312 
Water and Sanitation Assn.. .470 


and Sanitation Re- 


search Foundation. ..470 
‘* and Sewage Works 
Assn. > 4%: (RISE 70 
‘* Area; Texasi.- nee 118 
iy ‘* by Rivers... .144-148 
‘«: Chapter ‘on. 223-22 139-154 
as ene ee LT dieee 139-141 
yy ‘+ Assn: SSG) Rae 470 
ve Districts. Debts! .403, 
"403-412 
‘“« Division! Mis. eee 139 
‘*'- Elm- (Tree) Alissa 170 
‘« Engineers, aa Board 
Of oe: SRReaeE 330, 399 
‘* Gallonage pron wells: .143 
‘* Ground Resources, 
Supplies fs. aaa 141-143 
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Water Laws Enacted 1951,,, 
Projects 


Underground 
cane Assns. 


ed 


RBIROL© |S © ¢ © 6 oe, ert te 


Watermelons, Prod’n, Etc.. 
Watersheds, Areas of 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. Suit.. 
Waterways, Texas, 
iYil . ae eee 
WAVES (U.S. Military 
Organization) 
Waxahachie, City 
Wayland College 
WBAP, Station 


mith sie 6 0 2 6 vive eee = 


o> Pea) wee) BAG SOs 


o. ¢ ee 6 ee Se ee Be 


SeMERLMS © 6 8 ale @ a wy © 0 8 6 8 


Weather, Chapter on.. 
Characteristics .... 
Data by Counties. ies 


Weainertord pity. ot 
Webb Couiity ah 


Cotton Boll 
Weights and Measures, Fees. 395 
Welding Business 312 
Welfare Assn., Texas epee 469 
ee State Dept 
f a 343, ot 345 
: ae 


392, 
Aid. “a 397 
Laws, 1951. ps4: 
Wellington, Town 
oo Prod’n. 283 233 
Wends, Seamnunity of 
Weslaco, City 
West Cross a Ee 


Dixie League 
Fork Nueces River, 


San Jacinto River, _ 


Westminster College 
West Ranch Oil Field....... 220 
Texas <o1 C 46 

Historical Assn. . 


lege 
Western Wheatgrass 
““Wetbacks,”’’ 
WV FAA, Station. .19- 20, "958" ‘ 
OO Se Se i 


_ Junior College. . 


Sel Slee «2 & 8 se 6 6 e 


eon n by 


Wheeler Gaeky. Town. 
Whiteface (Hereford) Cattle. 305 


White River, Flow. 


INDEX. 


Page 

White! Rock ‘Lakes.0.0...... 145 

**  Teacners ....419, 42, 422 

Whitesboro, elown: <<... 3. Bos 
Whitney Damas... 140, 144, 

146, 5¢0 

Wholesale Grocers Assn...... 466 

£* Hara wanemea SSIs oo. oe rays va 466 


‘* Trade by Classes. . .306-308 
‘* Trade by Counties . 308- 


310, 512-619 

Wichita County faaeen ss 614-615 
Falls, Gitygoti... save; 615 

gs ‘* State Hospital. ...333 
paeln(ian «Fribe.2 . ae; 34, 36 
Ree saKe™ . cj4ee oes. eee 148 
feemiver, Klow of. .eeLo0, 152 

re «Reservoirs . «sis oc): 148 
Wilbarcers County. fa..4 20 ce 615 
Wilcox Water Formation... .142 
Witdcat.4Wwells=.. fen .ae 219-220 
Wildcats, Where Found...... 174 
Wild Cattle in Texas........ 202 
China? (Tree). tke 170 


ee 


Flowers, Texas... .167-168 
“* Game, Texas. eke? 173- tae 


iG LAWS . cidideetote caer eee 
B.A N Ia i ais Gets etter 170 
S° PAWIGE DENA. Maas dito ce hcas eet 167 
W. ildlife, Aid) tOletacce eee 397 
Whapter) On. aeok 171-176 
Pa ONSET Va tioni.cssn ee: 1b ain Wp 
“* Federation, Texas..... 470 
‘* Management Institute. .171 
“Refuges: “i. acetone 180 
SE URCLIONSis val-sece Tara eee ne Age 
STR ESOUICES canta cee ec 171-176 
MANE LUATICS ai s> rit een nae 180 


‘* Sanctuary, emer stil ee 
) slotalAnnual, Valuer... 172 


** Unit, Texas Co- ee bee 171 
Wiley College. . re .. 443 
Wilkinson, Gen. "James. Sr Ar 42 

‘o> Jane Herbertsscessc.... 41 
Willacy County.........615-616 
VV UTR MS htt bees cuche oie tecer Pees 54 
Williamson County. . ete OL Gy 
Wiliow (Tree). te 3 eed TE 
Wills Point, Town ed eae 611 
Wilsons Camp. iene soe. bre au 

i County if e016: 
Wind Velocity Average. . besa 

= Records; 4131, 132 
Windmill, First in Texas en fe: 52 
Window Cleaning Services. ..311 

‘“ Display Services. att 

‘* Screens, Shades, 

NEE pieteien tes oo, 239, 246 
WiInGStorms emis. cic. esd coe tol 
Windthorst, Town............ 64 
Wine and Beer Tax..... 394, 395 
Winkler County =.) 0m. «se ae. 617 
Winnsboro, Town of...314, aH 
Winter, Bee ning Ole ras PDR 

Coliest werk soseen ca. LOZ 

‘* Garden, ... 120 197 

= ‘tf Grs und Waters. .142 

F Grass, Texas. ot EAGT 

< Legumes Rite tat ie 7 196 

BMINE CHS CIS caen oh enctayss nl GO 

SC aN ELL ae nenewe. baa oe teewetet i LO: 
Winters Lake. Fee ee AAG 

‘** ‘Town of. : jay Fé 
Wirework Industry. Ae 243, 247 
WiSGiCOUNEV de cles sic ele we tious 617 
Woll, Gen. eaten ‘Dor eee oe aed 47 
Wolters Aipelield < hos... 2 O20 

AMD -. vesiscs sceeve ee 321 
Wolves in Texas, Kinds, 

Where’ Found. ......:176 

a Number, Killed s.%. 2s.5.142 
Mwomans Pioneer? s: 5 ....5 Ace 41 
Woman’s Christian Temper- 

ance BUNTON dy, cic & ce seater 47 
Women, Deans of. . .465 

** Lone Star Council of 

Credity ae. 3 .. 465 


Labor Force in ‘Texas. . 254 
Pioneer of Anglo- 
American in Texas..... 41 
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-~ Women in World War II 


Women’s Army Corps 
Clothing, Mfr 


Club, a aed Profes- 


Clubs, Tex. Federation.470 
Woodbine Water Forma- 
Wood, Camp, Old Town. 


BS eies.e 686 0 le Ove a © 6 


Gov. George T 


Prod’n and Value. .161-162 
eErOuucts, # MIT... ..200 


Sanh © ee ets en 6 
ad, oe stele, 6 6 6 6s 9 


Se CW 8 Che 0 0 0 o's 


Wood-Treating Plants 
and Paper, Shipments.. 
Woodville, Town of 6 
Farm Income... 
Manufacturing 
Prod’n, Value 
Sold by State 
Wholesale Trade 
Woolen Mills 
Work Clothing, Mfr.. 
Workmen’s Compensation “Act .54 
World Oil Magazine. . Papal 
War I, Texans in 
II, Texans in... 
Worsted Factory 
Worth, Lake.... 
Wortham Lake. 


Wrenn Library, 
Wrens in Texas 
Wrestling in Texas..... 


Xaraname eens Sire: Pe eae 
Xavier Mission. 

Xo Ranch: 

X-Ray Technicians’ Society. 


Yamboree Festival 
Yates Oil Field 
Yaupon (Tree). 
Ybarbo, Antonio Gil. 
Year, Beginning of, Ditieree 


nme pers for 1951, 1952 
, nee and Leap. . 
Days of Week and 
Month, 1753-2,000 
Yellowhouse Canyon 
MieliOw ge elOUSGS oko). che ies alee 


Yeso Grass. 
Yoakum, City. 


159 
: "314, "538, "574 
Si SI 7 Ie 618 
Yorktown, Town of 
Young County.. . 
Democratic Club. 70 


YMCA, Eaathwest’ Council. 
Youth Development Council. 
Ysleta, Oldest eee ye Tae 


Zapata County, 
ZOAVOIAeCOUNEYs sc acs we sees 
Zinc, Deposits, Smelters. 229) 
Zionist Organizations 
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AMERICA'S MOST- 
WANTED AIR CONDITIONER 


®@ REFRIGERATION 


® AIR CONDITIONING OR EUR 

® HEATING and VENTILATING INFORMATION 
© INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS CONTACT 

® INDUSTRIAL AND PROCESS YOUR LOCAL 
PIPING DEALER OR 
WRITE TO 


DEALER INQUIRY INVITED 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
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" DALUS Air-Conditioning Co. 


1708 CEDAR SPRINGS AVE., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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NATIONAL BANK 


NEW REPUBLIC BANK 8UILDI OW UNDER CONSTR 
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Ee PeXAS to supply all the 
Of today and of the immediate future! 
. is now providing still more electric 
power for tomorrow’s needs. A new 80,000 
kilowatt generating station is being built in 
McLennan County, scheduled for operation 
in early 1953. An order has been placed for 
another similar size generating unit for 
service in 1954. 
Thus, as TP&L provides the electric power 
needed by its customets today...it is 
always planning for the greater needs of 
tomorrow! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Guide to Location of Cities and 
Towns—Population, 1950 





























































































































































































































« 
List gives location and population, 1950 census, of L 
all incorporated Texas cities and towns, and also ‘ $ 
iL some of the more important unincorporated places, R ' 
including all county seats. Notice scales at sides, and ~ 
top and bottom of map. : 
If town name does not appear in this list, ascertain 4 
aame of county In which town js located by referring 
} to the list of “‘Cities, Towns and Villages in Texas.” 
i (See p. 83.) With name of county in which town Is = 
e located, use the ‘‘Guide to Location of Counties” and 4 
map on opposite side of this sheet to ascertain ap- . 
¥ proximate location of town, » 
| In list below county seats are in bold-face letters. 
A c y 
Location Popula- Location Popula- 
City— “on Map tion City— “on Map tion M 
15 343 | Caddo Mills G-16 | 507 
M pee Se G2 | Caldwell L-16 2,098 
Abernathy _F-8 1,692 | Caldwe ee 
Abilene H-11 47,102 | Gainer, 
*Agua Dulce ss9 | Campbellton 
(Nueces County) _ 659 | Gampbaton x 
0 Alamo T-14 3,026 | Canadian 
Alamo Heights | Canton y e 
(San Antonio | 2Canutilio 0 CAnwonee nae . 
e suburb) 7,950 | Canyon : 
Alba San Pe Carbon I 2 A * 
Albany -12 2,255 | tCarisbad J. 0 la 
; Allce Q-14 16414 | Carre Citys cottih artlont Z ee 
4 z va 7 Eldorad: K-10 1, * s souuranic, \ p Crontm 
Ato 3-18, ,00%))|! Garmoliton/s (G45 Electra,  F-12_— 4,984 aS fEMES, acne » " 
varad 1-15 1,652 nae ve Elgin L-5 3,155 - Li re & 
Alvin, «= Nas (3,541 | Castroville, N-13 Ellinger M-16 “222 farne Ne" Termonr,, ‘Sie aa 7 
Alvord G14 _ 738 | Gogar Hill Huds El Faso yh 199,008 
Amarillo 2 Celeste 16 9 | Fee F sy 
Amherst Celina, Ele 1,038 Ct erry 197 
Anahuac Center 1-20 4,318 mesilate ir q 
= Anderson Centerville J-17 Layee 
2 Andrews tChanning F-2 ee per 188 
An Gharlotte: O35 Ennis H-16 7,817 Location Popula- l 
Annona Childress = E-0 Fstelline D-10 “462 Cty— ‘on Map tion 
9 “Everman (Tar- 5 
e Anson Scotties rant County) 451 | Dyobrom Son Carton\ 
Aransas isco 2 Hedey 
‘Pass | {Clairemont t 9 Fairfield Henphil 
Archer City Clarendon 4 Falfurrias Baxpet 
Arlington 5 8 Falls City lenderson 2 P \ 
Act | Clarksvitte 8 ae Hetrietta Location Popula- g Location Popula- z Victoria Ne C 
Asherton | Cleburne 5 tlefield B 0-15 Herons City— on Map tion City— on men eon y, Location opis Zé ‘. s: iar] i 0 
Aspermont ay 9 *Farmers Branch le! ' Mullin -13 2, City— on Map tion r : nie . } 
0 Athens Gingand 5 (Dallas County) _ 922 | Hilo Teas Munday Gat 2,270 | gas, Oman Ses emo, 
Atlanta | Clyde 1 Farmersv ille Ge 1.38 Fidulgo Liberty Queen City G-20 ~ 
Aubrey 01 t vell E-6 . “4 - 27 
aR ic Austin | Gockretm SS ® *Fate (Rock- Higuland Park er Nacogdoches J-19 ee ee Te Location Popula- 
Austwell | “(Dallas suburb) 2,194 wall County) 143 | Oallas suburb) 11,3 = ples G-19 Guia. Has ity— ‘on Map tlon 
Avery tColdspring L-18 500 | Fayetteville M-16 464 | Hilkboro is Navasota L-17 R Saroels F-5 3,326 
Avinger Coleman I-12 6,513 | Ferris H-16 1,734 | Holand Livingston Nederland = M-20 rae can F-i8 20/073 
| College Flatonia ane Needville — N-17 Ralls in Tr} Serme Ris 70.973 & 
by | Station r. Florence ry Hew, Bort Eo tae N14 *Shorencres (Har- 
° | New = P 
Baird 2 4, Colorado Clty. H-3 Floydada ‘fels N-4 Rainer HAs 3,961 | ,gis County), 181 
Balcones Heights Columbus Follett D. Neweastle  G-13 Rankin 3-8 1,132 | {ers ae Ea : 
(San Antonio Comanche Forest Hill (Fort New LondonI-19 *Rayenna > | aipeton 8 ee = iz 
suburb) tComfort Worth suburb) 8 Newton K-21 (Fannin County) | 182 | Sven Qis 4,270 a = z= 7 
Ballinger Jal c Forney H-16 8 Nixon N-15 RaymondvilleS-15 9,135 | Baton Se 5040 
eT ee | {Fort Davis Nocona F-14 Redwater F-20457 | Saion Nis Ser 
{Bandera Conroe Es Fort Nordheim = 0-15 Refugio PAS 4.680 | Smithville M15 3,381 P 
P Bangs Coolidge I Fort Reomnang ee K-17 home Sen} a der H-9 12,013 
: u Franklin 01 jeas- a ice zt 350 ‘ 
a Bardwell j oeebenre = Peter ore N- 826 | *Richardson Jo bd Printed by the Texas Almanac 
Bartlett ‘ove K-14 1,101 | Fredericks- North Texarkana picpallas County) tr Sonoma (Ellis ss ! y a 4 t 
“0 (Texarkana ic y b . 2 c <= i re 
Bay City | Chetats g-5 baling weneury ay Richland sai | Sonoran L-10 2,635 : 4 - Lt RIC t Rockport FROM THE OFFICIAL 1951 MAP OF THE 
Baytown Corrigan = K-19 M Provice Richmond M-18 2,045 | SUt take | £-20 1,631 TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
Beckie. 2 | Cotutia™ p33 MeGumey i Oakwood 93-17 Tile Grande) ee) on | cages suaae)) 438 | 
" 9 Crandall H-16 eee Dakwood ex le 5 Southland ~ 2 forego Y | 
~ PSiicherville (Mon- Crane J-7 Iredell MoKigey ect Ped otk Tas 7328 Siuth Side Place 3 Aron Powe 
tague County) 31] Crawford — J-15 (Dallas County) 878) fredell Meceen Odem Qs Rio Hondo T-15 1,128 ‘Grouston suburb) 1,434 Nona LEGEND 
Bellaire (Houston Crockett JAB 5,92: G Italy Mclean Odessa el Brae a wth Texarkana naan Ges 
suburb) 10,147 | Crosbyton 9 1878 | toon H-9 200) Itasca, Madisonyitie pane eis ee 713 (Texarkana on wt WercaMstion bumtau { 
Bellevue F-14 410 | Cross Plains og aes Gainesville F-15 11 ’ Malakoff Olmos Park (San Roanoke G-15 "508 burbs 7 | 
“Bells (Grayson as Ful 192 | Galena Park (ous-—" 1) sacinto city Malone ‘Antonio suburb) Roaring —_—a— U.S. Highwoy 4 
County) oy Petey Q-11 7.195 | ton suburb) ‘(Houston suburb) Manor Olney G-13 Springs E-9 4 ——_ ‘Aitebote U.S. Highw 
Bellville Oe G47 "Gag | Galveston —-N-19 Jacksboro Mansfield Olton E-B Robert Lee 1-10 marin 0 orn ighwoy 
Ore Belton Sh Ey oe 9 476 Jacksonville Marathon Omaha G19 Robstown  Q-15 \ —_—_ — Stote| Highway 
r aaebcet Chaat 3 ening D Jasper Marble Falls er Orange L-21 Rony) aa \) = Stote High 
*Benbroo! Jayton Marfa ; Orange ‘ochester eb —_ — ‘emperary Stote Highwoy 
ere Gil ae | Daingerfield G9 ae pee ielfecson “Marion, (Guada- fee 14 F Rockdale 15 —)— Form or Ranch Rood 
3 Dal : ates : Jewett jupe County Overton = 2, ‘ock por a "a ‘ 
“Beverly Hills (Mc- _ H-16 | Georgetown L-14 4, joaquin Marlin -16 Ozona K-9 2/150 | Rocksprings M-10 5 — 
Lennan County)» 70 | lworthington | Pocerges wos, = 24 Johnvon City L Marquez _J-17 on Rockwall G-16 Ce EE || oe eee Leop-Fespe 
Big Lake : Gardens (Tar- | Giddings Jourdanton Marshall H-19 a Rogers K-15 y _— Pork Rood oe 
Big Sandy H-18 | _ rant County) 267 | Gilmer Function Mart J-16 Paducah — E-10 2,940 | ROKCIS Og Turkey E-9 “Westworth Village 
e Bix Spring _-H-8 | Darrouzett D-5 _ 327 | Gladewater Justin | Mason K-12 tPaint Rock J-11 g Saenz Ta2 Tuscola ru (Fort Worth —_—— Poved—all types 
Big Wells P-11 Dawson Glen Rose ue K Matador E-10 Palacios Ropesville F-7 Tyler H-18 518 
Bishop yes Dayton | Godley Fes Clits 04 Mathis pol Falestine Roscoe 19 u Whart 4,456 ——— Surfoced—gravel, shell, ete 
Blanco a a 25 | Goldthwait, e J Maud 2 ¢ Rosebud K-1 Vheeler “ Sooo wed—eorh rood 
Blanket Tis “ase |, Decatur lasted aoe Katy M18 838 | Maypearl -H-15 {Palo Pinto Rosenberg. Mls University Park | White Deer 631 improve emaaris 
*Bloomburg é 472 (Harris County) 72 Gonzales N- eee raera 2° | Meadow a sires Rotan H-10 (Dallas suburb) wy Whiteface psy 378 a Unimproved—sorth rood 
y) 4 Gordo! cE s yargel c x, Ivald N- 659 sboro F- tt 
5 a eed De Laon 3 Sorees Be bur) ae es Meine *Pantego (Tarrant SRound Top oa ae White Settlement x Future Highway locotion alk 
=rotr ie emp = ‘ounty ette Ci (Fort Wo 9 } 
R? Bissau pa eamet é& Kenedy 0-14 4,177 Paris 7 Fr Royse Clty crane? T Valentine K-4 509 suburb) 10,836 Divided Highwoy 
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Guide to Location of Counties—Population, 1950 


The list below gives the population, 1950 census, of each of 
Texas’ 254 counties, and the key to its location (Notice scales at 
sides, and top and bottom of map.) 

To locate cities and towns, see map and list on opposite side 
of this sheet. 































Position Population 
county— Pon Map P1950" | county— on Map 1950 
Anderson ..... G-21 31,875 | Collingsworth ..E-6 9,139 
Andrews ...... F-8 5,002 | Colorado ......K-20 17,576 
Angelina . ..-H-23 36,032 | Comal -L-17 16,357 
Aransas . -O-19 4,252 | Comanche . G-16 15,516 
Archer ...-- -C-16 6,816 | Concho 
Armstrong -- D-4 2,215 | Cooke ... 
Atascosa . M-16 20,048 | Coryell 
Austin . K-20 14,663 | Cottle .. 
Bailey ~ A8 7,592 | Crane 
Bandera »L-15 4,410 | Crockett - 
Bastrop J-18 19,622 | Crosby .... 
Baylor .. C-15 6,875 | Culberson . 
Bee .... N-18 18,174 | Dallam 
Bell H-18 73,824 | Dallas 
Bexar L-16 500,460 | Dawson ... 
Blanco J-16 3,780 | Deaf Smith 
Borden E-11 1,106 | Delta .. 
Bosque . G-18 11,836 | Denton 
Bowie .. C-24 61,966 | De Witt.. 
Brazoria L-22 46,549 | Dickens . 
Brazos ...cceee. I-20 38,390 | Dimmit . 
Brewster -» J-6 7,309 | Donley ...- 
Briscoe - A-11 3,528 | Duval ..... 
Brooks . Q-17 9,195 | Eastland 
Brown . - G-15 28,607 | Ector 
Burleson J-19 13,000 | Edwards 
Burnet .. 1-16 10,356 | Ellis 
Caldwell . K-18 19,350 | El Paso 
Calhoun . N-20 9,222 | Erath 
Callahan . F-14 9,087 | Falls 
Cameron S$-18 125,170 | Fannin 
Camp .. D-22 8,740 | Fayette 
Carson . D-5 6,852 | Fisher 
Case aes ..D-24 26,732 | Floyd 
Castro ... .. A-9 5,417 | Foard 
Chambers .....L-23 7,871 | Fort Ben 
Cherokee ..G-22 38,694 | Franklin 
Childress .. A-13 12,123 | Freestone . 
Clay .-... .C-17 9,896 | Frio ..- 
Cochran » C-8 5,928 | Gaines ...--... 
Coke ... G-12 4,045 | Galveston 
Coleman . G-14 15,503 | Garza .- 
Collizt 65 caeia .D-19 41,692 | Gillespie . 











Position Population Position Population Position Population 
COUNTY— on Map 1950 on Map 2950 COUNTY— on Map 1950 
Glasscock ....- G-10 1,089 | Kimble ...... --J-14 4,619 | Orange ........ = 40,567 
Goliad +eee N-18 6,219 «+C-13 870 | Palo Pinto 17,154 
Gonzales ......L-18 21,164 L-12 2,668 | Panola ... 19,250 
Gray D-5 24,728 P-18 21,991 Parker .. 21,528 
Grayson . C-19 70,467 C-14 10,082 Parmer . 5,787 
Gregg E-23 61,258 C-21 43,033 | Pecos ..... 9,939 
Grimes ...... +-J-20 15,135 + B-9 20,015 | Polk .... 16,194 
Guadalupe --L-17 25,392 5 H-17 9,929 | Potter .. 73,366 
Hale .......-..-B-10 28,211 La Salle....... N-15 7,485 | Presidio ..... 7,354 
Hall as --A-12 10,930 | Lavaca .. 22,159 | Rains . 4,266 
Hamilton 10,660 | Lee .... 10,144 | Randall .. 13,774 
Hansford 4,202 | Leon ... 12,024 | Reagan . 3,127 
Hardeman B-14 10,212 | Liberty «K-23 26,729 | Real .. 2,479 
Hardin .. J-24 19,535 | Limestone H-19 3,251 | Red River 21,851 
Harris ... »K-22 806,701 | Lipscomb -B-6 3658 | Reeves ........- 11,745 
Harrison ......E-24 47,745 | Live Oak.. Refugio .......N-19 10,113 
Hartley ....... C-3 1,913 | Llano ..... Roberts ....-..-C-5 1,031 
Haskell ... D-14 13,736 | Loving .. Robertson .....H-20 19,908 
Hays ..... K-17 ‘17,840 | Lubbock Rockwall D-20 6,156 
Hemphill .. - C-6 4,123 | Lynn ..csecee. Runnels .. +G-13 16,771 
Henderson F-21 23,405 | McCulloch Rusk .... «--E-23 42,348 
Hidalgo S-17 160,446 | McLennan Sabine »H-24 8,568 
Hille we 31,282 | McMullen San Augustine .G-24 8,837 
Hockley . 20,407 | Madison San Jacinto ....I-22 7,172 
Hood «.. 5,287 | Marion San Patricio ...O0-18 35,842 
Hopkins 23,490 | Martin .. San Saba ...... H-15 8,666 
Houston 22,825 | Mason .... Schleicher .....I-12 2,852 
Howard ....... 26,722 | Matagorda Scurry ....se0- E-12 22,779 
Hudspeth 4,298 | Maverick 12,292 | Shackelford ...E-14 5,001 
Hunt ..csee 42,731 | Medina 23,479 
Hutchinson . 31,580 | Menard . 2,443 
Trion. Versistere 1,590 | Midland . 25,785 | Smith ..- 74,701 
Tack: cece 7,755 | Milam .. 23,585 | Somervell ..... 2,542 
Jackson ......M-20 12,916 | Mills ...... ~ 5,999 | Starr ...+. R-16 13,948 
Jasper cosecece I-24 20,049 | Mitchell 14,357 | Stephens E-15 10,597 
Jeff Davis. 1-6 2,090 | Montague 17,070 | Sterling .. G-11 1,282 
Jefferson 195,083 | Montgomery ...I-22 24,504 | Stonewall . D-13 3,679 
Jim Hogg......Q-16 5,389 | Moore 13,349 | Sutton 
Jim Wells... -P-17 27,991 | Morris 9,433 | Swisher . 
Johnson . F-18 31,390 | Motley .. 5 3,963 | Tarrant . 
Jones E-13 22,147 | Nacogdoches ..G-23 30,326 | Taylor .. 
Karnes c: M-17 17,139 | Navarro ..... F-20 39,916 | Terrell .. 
Kaufman E-20 31,170 | Newton --H-25 10,832 | Terry .....+- 
Kendall ... K-16 5,423 | Nolan ... .F-12 19,808 | Throckmorton .D-15 3,618 
Kenedy ... R-18 632 | Nueces .O-18 165,471 | Titus .........D-22 17,302 
Kent .... D-12 2,249 | Ochiltree .-B-5 6,024 | Tom Green ....H-12 58,929 
Kerr .. K-15 14,022 | Oldham ... -.D-2 1,672 | Travis ......... J-18 160,980 
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COUNTY— on Map 
Trinity .....-.-I-22 
Tyler! cscs wee l-24 
Upshur . E-22 
Upton . H-9 
Uvalde ........L-14 
Val Verde .....K-11 
Van Zandt . 

Victoria 

Walker .......-I-21 
Waller .. 

Ward ...-.ee0- 
Washington ...J-20 
Webb ........-P-14 
Wharton .«...+. L-20 
Wheeler ......-D-6 
Wichita .......B-16 
Wilbarger .....B-15 
Willacy .......S-18 
Williamson ...-I-18 
Wilson .......M-17 
Winkler . --G-8 
Wise .... .-D-18 
Wood .........E-22 
Yoakum .......D-8 
Young ........E-15 
Zapata ....... +Q-15 


Zavala ........M-14 
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